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MOTION. 


eo 





BusINnEss or THE HovuseE—Resolution— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, for the remainder of the Session, Government Business have priority on Wednes- 
day ; that, unless the House otherwise order, the House do meet on Friday at Three of 
the clock ; that Standing Order No. 11 be suspended, and the wigan of Standing 
Order No. 56 be extended to the other days of the week; that the Reports of the 
Committees of Supply and Ways and Means may be entered upon at any hour, 
though opposed, and the proceedings thereon be not interrupted under the provisions 
of any Standing Order regulating the Sittings of the House, except of Standing 


Order No, 5,’~(The Chancellor of the Exchequer) whe coe es 43 
Amendment proposed, after the first word “That,” to insert the word 

“after the 28th July,"—(Mr. Seton-Karr)  ... eee ee 49 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”  ... -  =53 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... ove oo «6d 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the first word “ That,” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words 


“Until this House is placed in possession of the views of the Government as to the 
measures with which they intend to proceed, no additional facilities should be granted 
for the discussion of Government measures except only for the furtherance of 
financial business,’—(Mr. Goschen.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question is eee ooo coe oo ooo 68 
After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 258 ; 
Noes 233.—(Division List, No. 68) ove eee «- 83 


Main Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 234; Noes 217.— 
(Division List, No. 69.) 

Ordered, That, for the remainder of the Session, Government Business have priority on 
Wednesday ; that, unless the House otherwise order, the House do meet on Friday 
at Three of the clock ; that Standing Order No. 11 be suspended, and the provisions 
of Standing Order No. 56 be extended to the other days of the week ; that the Reports 
of the Committee of Supply and Ways and Means may be entered upon at any hour, 
though opposed, and the proceedings thereon be not interrupted under the provisions 
of any Standing Order regulating the Sittings of the House, except of Standing 
Order No. 5,—(The Chancellor of the Eachequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oe 
Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirres—[ Progress, 29th May.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 





Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, after the word “all,” to insert 
the word “ personal,”—(Mr. Jeffreys.) 
Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ personal’ be there inserted ” «- 86 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived cee ove « 110 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 19, after the word “ property,” to 
insert the words “capable of being dealt with within the United 
Kingdom,”—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” =... we $113 
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After Debate, Question put, and negatived ese eee eee 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”"—( Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... eee eee 
Committee report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Committee be resumed 
To-morrow.” 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Public Works Loans Bill (No. 235)— 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. Bartley.) 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn eee eee 


After short Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. T. W. 
Russell.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill (No. 158)—Read the third time, 
and passed eee eee eee eee eee eee 


MEssaGE FRoM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act (1893) Amendment Bill, with 
Amendments. 


Wild Birds’ Protection Act (1880) Amendment Bill (No. 134)—Considered 
in Committee, and reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 

KitcHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (House or Commons) CommitTEE— 

Leave to make a Special Report. 
Special Report brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 136.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 


Commission— 
The following Bills received the Royal Assent ... eee see 
1, Consolidated Fund (No. 2). 
2. Law Library Four Courts, Ireland. 
3. County Councils Association (Scotland) Expenses. 
4, Quarter Sessions. 
- North Berwick Provisional Order. 
- Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2). 
. Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3). 
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Ueanpa— 


Moved, “That Papers be laid before this House with respect to the 
Protectorate of Uganda,”—( The Lord Stanmore.) 


After Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn — «x. ww, 159 


Commissioners of Works Bill (No. 68)— on 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read, ’ 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
ofthe Whole House on Tuesday next, 


Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill (No. 69)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read +. . ove "ooo 10 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—( The Earl of Jersey.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) Bill 
(No. 16)—Read 2* (according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders Bill (No, 17)—Read 2* (according to Order), 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next ,,, es 16] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill CWo. 9)-—Read 2* (according 


to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill (Wo. 31)—Read 2* (according 
to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (Wo. 46)—Read 3* (according 
to Order), and passed. ‘ 


Solicitors’ Examination Bill (No. 53)—Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 80.) 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill [#-U.]—Presented (The Lord Kenry 
[Z. Dunraven and Mount-Earl]) to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday the 
14th instant. (No. 79.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE l. 


Roya, AssENT— 
Message to attend the Lords Commissioners ;— 
The House went ;—and being returned ;— 
Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent to several Acts eee oe 162 


Cuarity Commission— 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords to request that their Lordships will be 
pleased to give leave to the Lord Welby to attend to be examined as a witness before 
the Select Committee on the Charity Commission,—( Mr. John Ellis.) 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee ... ine red cee 


(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS WSTIMATES, 1894-5. 
Crass V.—UGANDA. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £59,099, be grantel to Her Majesty. to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year enling on the 31st day of 
March, 1895, as a Grant in Aid of Expense; connected with Uganda an neighbouring 
Districts.” 

After long Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 218 ; 

Noes 52.—(Division List, No. 70) ... coe eee vee 


Savings Banks (Societies) Bill (Wo. 233)—Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Wild Birds’ Protection Act (1880) Amendment Bill (No. 134)—8ead the third 
time, and passed. 


CommITTEE oF SELECTION— 


Several Reports from the Committee of Selection—Preseated (Sir John Mowbray) 
Reports to lie upon the Table 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c-) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce:)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 263.} 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c-) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce :)- Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 264.] 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 9) (River Larke) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 265.] 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 10) (Canals of the 
Caledonian and North British Railway Companies) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Bryce :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 266.] 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Lagan, &c., Canals) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[ Bill 267] 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 12) (Grand, &c., 
Canals) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 268.] 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (CNo. 13) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
J. Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert :)—Bil! presented, and rea‘ first time. [Bill 269.] 


Parochial Electors (Registration Acceleration) Bill—Ordered, That the Select 
Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records, —( Mr. Shaw-Lefevre.) 


Railway and Canal Traffic Amendment (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Koss, 
Mr. William Kenny, Mr. John Redmond, Mr, Reynolds, Mr. T, M. Healy, Mr, 
Dane :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 270.] 
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Irish Caurcn Funp—Questions and Observations, The Earl of Belmore ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The Earl of 
Kimberley) eee eee ore eee coe 


After Debate, the subject dropped... see eee eee 


BRIDGE OVER GWEEBARRA River, County DoneGat—Question and 
Observations, The Earl of Mayo; Answer, Lord Monkswell. 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, Amendment Bill (No. 28)— 
Returned from the Commons with the Amendments agreed to. 


House or Lorps Orrices— 


First Report from the Select Committee made ; to be printed; and to be 
considered on Monday next. (No. 81) ae oo eee 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) Bill 
(No. 16)—House in Committee (according to Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders Bill (No. 17) — House in Committee 
(according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing Commnittee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 9) — House in 
Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill (No. 37)—House in Com- 
mittee (according to Order) : Bill reported without Amendment : Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill (No, 69)—House in Committee 
according to Order : Bill reported without Amendment : and re-committed to the 
Standing Committee. 


Cana Rates, Tots, anp CuHarGes ProvisionaL OrnpER Bitts— 
Moved, That the Message of the House of Commons of the 28th of May last with respect 
to the following Bills—namely : 
Canal Toils and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of Great Northern and 
other Railway Companies) Bill ; 
Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c., Canals) 


ll; 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c., Canals) Bill ; 


be taken into consideration (The Chairman of Committees); agreed to: The said 
Message considered accordingly: Then it was moved That a Committee of Five Lords 
be appointed to join with the Committee of the House of Commons, as mentioned in 
the said Message ; agreed to: The Lords following were named of the Committee : 


A D. Richmond. L. Herries. 


; E. Lauderdale. L. Hawkesbury. 
, L. Clifford of Chudleigh. 


Ordered, That such Committee have power to agree with the Committee of the House 
of Commons in the appointment of a Chairman. 


Then a Message was ordered to be sent to the House of Commons, in answer to their 
said Message, to inform them of the appointment of the said Committee by this 
House, and to propose that the Joint Committee do meet in Committee Room No. 1 
on Friday next, at half-past Eleven o'clock. 


Wild Birds’ Protection Act (1880) Amendment Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 82) ons ove eve 
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The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee eee 


Rents at LisroweL—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
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PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF BenGAL—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; 


Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) <* 
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(Mr. J. Morley) eee ee eee ove ove 
Lasovrers’ CortaGes 1N IRELAND—Questions, Mr. Ross ; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... oe eee 


ATLantic Steamsuie RourEs—Questions, Mr. Ross ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth), The Postmaster 
General (Mr, A. Morley). 

FemaLe Factory Inspectors—Questions, Mr. M. Austin ; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) cee 

Inp1an Finance—Question, Mr. Everett ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Dersy Day—Question, Sir H. Fletcher; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) oe ove oop cos 
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Uganpa—Questions, Mr. A. J. Balfour; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue Distrisution or Birtapay Honours—Questions, Admiral Field ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_(I-— 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirree—[ Progress, 31st May.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 19, to leave out the words “ settled or 
not settled,” and insert the words “to be ascertained as hereinafter 
provided,”—( Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” eee oe coe 


After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... 


Amendment proposed, to insert, after the words “ not settled,” the words— 
“or the proceeds of sale thereof or any money or investment for the time being 
representing the proceeds of sale,” —( Mr. Gibson Bowles) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in line 19, after the word “ which,” to insert the 
words— 


“by virtue’ of any testamentary or other instrument executed by such person,”— 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 

Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, after the word “ person,” to 
insert the words— 


“Under any disposition other than a settlement, dated before the commencement of 
this Part of this Act, or on the intestacy of the deceased,’—( Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”... eee 

After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided:--Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 189.—-(Division List, No. 71) ove cee ove 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, to leave out the words “ at the 
graduated rates hereinafter mentioned,” in order to insert the words— 


‘which, save as hereinafter mentioned, shall be levied under the same conditions and at 
the same rates as the existing Probate and Estate Duties,"—(Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words ‘ ‘at the graduated rates hereinafter 
mentioned ’ stand part of the Clause ’ ove owe 


After Debate, Question put :—The Cicutinse divided :—Ayes 209 ; 
Noes 105.—(Division List, No. 72) - ie esd 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill.” 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to 
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Finance Birt—continued. 
Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 5, to leave out the words “ be deemed 
to include,” in order to insert the word “ mean,”—(Mr. Byrne.) 





Question proposed, “ That the words ‘ be deemed to include,’ stand part of 


the Clause ” eee eee coe coe -- =383 
After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 150 ; 
Noes 102.—(Division List, No. 73) oun eee we «386 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill [ Zod} (No. 258) — 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,’"—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


After short Debate, Second Reading deferred till To-morrow we 387 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (No. 260)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—( Mr. H. Gardner.) 


After short Debate, Objection being taken, 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow eee eee --- 388 
Public Works Loans Bill (No. 235)--Order for Consideration, as amended, read ; 


Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Cockenzie Fishery Provisional Order Bill (No. 146)—Read a s2cond time, and 
committed. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill (No. 244)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 
MessaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to, Pier and Harbour 
Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill, without Amendment, 
Solicitors’ Examination Bill, with Amendments. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 184)—Read the third time, and passed. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read ... eee ve 389 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Monkswell.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill (No. 45)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—( The Lord Hawkesbury.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next ew. 890 
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Arbitration (Scotland) Bill (No. 78)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Watson) ove 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill (No. '74)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Earl of Camperdown) ... 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Limitation of Actions Bill [u.1.] (No. 39)— 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* dei APE 
On Question, “ That the Bill do pass.” 


Amendment moved, in Clause 1, page 1, to leave out all after 
(“discovered”) in line 12 to the end of the clause, and insert— 


“ At the time when it was committed, the period of limitation shall run from the time 
when the wrong might with reasonable diligence have been discovered in like 
manner as if the wrong had been then committed: Provided that this shall not 
extend the time for bringing any action commenced after the passing of this Act 
for any longer period than would have been applicable if this Act had not passed. 
This section shall apply to an action founded on contract, where the action is brought 
in respect of a wrongful act, neglect, or default which might have been made the 
subject of an action founded on tort,”—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Hieu SHERIFFS— 


Report from the Select Committee (with the proceedings of the Committee) 
made, and to be printed. (No, 84.) 


Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [#.t.] (No. 49)—Reported from the Standing 


Committee with Amendments: The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended, (No. 85.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill (Wo. '70)—Read 2 (according 
to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) Bill 
CNo. 16)—Read 3* (according to Order), and moe | 


Local Government Provisional Orders Bill (No. 17)—Read 3* (according to Order), 
and passed. 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 9)—Read 3* (according 
to Order), and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill (Wo. 31)—Read 3* (according 
to Order), and passed. 


Commissioners of Works Bill (No. 68)—House in Committee (according to Order) : 
Bill reported without Amendment ; and re-committed to the Standing Committee. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Friday next (The Lord Reay). (No. 86.) 
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WorkmMen’s Tratns—Question, Mr. Dodd; Answer, The Secretary of State 
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MOTION. 





Sitting or THE House (Dersy Day)—Resolution— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till Thursday,”—(Mr. Maclure.) 


After Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 160; Noes 
246.—(Division List, No. 74) . ee eee eee 434 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— (1) ——_ 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirree—[ Progress, 4th June. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 5, after the word “following,” to 
insert the words “situate in the United Kingdom,”—({ Sir G. Baden- 
Powell.) eee eee eee eee oer 436 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn acs ww. 441 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 6, to leave out the words “of which 
the deceased was at the time of his death competent to dispose,” and 
insert the words— 


“to which the deceased was at the time of his death absolutely entitled, whether in 
possession or not, or which he had a general power to appoint by will or (being 
money) to charge, whether by deed or will, on any property provided, and, so far as 
such powers shall have been respectively exercised but not otherwise, or to which, 
being real estate, he was at the time of his death entitled for an estate tail in 
possession, or for a base fee continuing after his death,’—(WVr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” ‘ ove ose vee woe §=443 


After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eco woe «454 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 6, to leave out the words “ at the 
time of his death,”"—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of ] 
the Clause” 


ove eee ote an ewe §=455 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 7, after the word “ dispose,” to insert 

the words, 

“but as to property over which the deceased had only a power of appointment to the 
extent to which such power shall have been exercised by him and not otherwise,” 
—(Mr. Byrne.) f 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” we «456 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 147 ; 

Noes 192.—(Division List, No. 75) eee ove ewe 457 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 8, to leave out Sub-section (b),— 

(Mr. Grant Lawson) ... ove ove eee ww. 458 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (b) stand part of the Clause ” ewe 459 
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Finance Bitit—ceontinued. 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... wae wee 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 8, to leave out the words “or any 
other person,” —( Mr. Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn nae eee 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, line 9, to leave out from the word 
“deceased” to the end of Sub-section (b), and insert “to the extent to 


which a benefit accrues or arises by the cessor of such interest,”—(Mr, 
R. T. Reid.) 


bar se proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 


After Debate, Question put, and negatived eve eee eee 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to insert after the words 
“ accrues or arises,”’ the words “ to the beneficiary,”"—(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee 
After Debate, Amendment (The Solicitor General), and sivehes Ameud- 
ments, agreed to ... ‘ eos cee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 10, after the word “ person,” to insert 
the words, “ Provided that this shall not apply to leases for lives of 
which the deceased was one life,”—(Mr. Bartley) eee eee 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 116; Noes 
153.—(Division List, No. 76) eee vee eee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 11, to leave out paragraph (c),—({ Mr. 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “That the words of the paragraph to the word ‘and,’ in 
line 16, stand part of the Clause.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 150; Noes 
119.—(Division List, No. 77) ove ove ove eve 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow ove eee 


Building Societies (No. 2) Bill (No. 246)— 
Order for Consideration, as amended by the Standing Committee, read. 
After short Debate, Objection being taken, 


Consideration, as amended by the Standing Committee, deferred till 
Monday next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill [Lords] (No. 258)— 
Order for Second Reating read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a secon! tima, and committed for Monday next. 


[e2] 
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Public Works Loans Bill (No. 235)— 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’ 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Burgh Police (Scotland) Act (1892) Amendment Bill (No. 261)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to da 


Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (Women) Bill (No. 241)—Second Reating. 


Objection taken ; Second Reading deferred till Tuesday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 14) Bill (No. 236)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 15) Bill (No. 237)—Read a second 
time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 16) Bill ( Vo, 245)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill (No. 220)—Reported, without 


Amendment [Provisional Orders confirmed] ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


. 

Local Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) Bill (No. 232)—Reported, 

without Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed]; to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Gas) Bill (No. 226)—Reported, without 


Amendment [ Provisional Order confirmed] ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) (No- 2) 
Bill (No- 227)—Reported, without Amendment [Provisional Orders confirmed] ; to 


be read the third time To-morrow ve eco 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 164)—Reported, with 
Amendments [Provisional Orders confirmed]; as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


Commons Regalation Provisional Order (Luton) Bill (No- 223)—Reported, with- 
out Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed]; to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


Notice of Accidents Bill (No- 144)—Reported from the Standing Committee on 
Trade, &c. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 149.] 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Committee to be printed. [No. 149.] 
Bill, as amended by the Standing Committee, to be taken into consideration upon Monday 


next, and to be printed. [Bill 272.] 
Sevection (Stanpinec Commitrees)—Trapg, &¢.— 
Report presented,—( Sir J. Mowbray.) 
Report to lie upon the Table 
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Chimney Sweepers Bill (No- 234)—Read a second time, and committed for Monday 
next, 


Divorce Bitts— 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Divorce Bills do consist of—The Lord 
Advocate, The Attorney General, Mr. Carson, Mr. Knox, Sir John Mowbray, Sir 
a an Mr, Stansfeld, Sir Richard Webster, and Mr. Wodehouse,—(Sir J. 
how ray ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 14) Bill -Ordered (Mr. 
J. Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 
Ordered, That Standing Order 193A be suspended, and that the Bill be read the first 
time,—( Mr. J. Morley.) 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 271.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


10 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirrez—[ Progress, 5th June.] 
Bill considered in Committee ove on 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 16, to leave out from the second 
“ property,” to “and,” in line 18,—(Sir R. Temple.) 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause” eee eee eee ove ese 

After Debate, Question put, and agreed to eco soe tee 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 19, after “ annuity,” insert “ exceeding 
one hundred pounds per annum,”—(Mr. Courtney.) 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ove 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ either,”"—(Mr. Darling.) 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘either’ stand part of the Clause” ... 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee ose 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 21, after the word “person,” to 
insert the words “and not included in Sub-sections (b) and (c) hereof,” 
—(Mr. Byrne) eee eee eee eee eee 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 145 ; 
Noes 192.—(Division List, No. 78) cee eee ove 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 22, to leave out the words “by 
survivorship or otherwise,” and insert the words “ to any person,”—(Mr. 
Byrne) 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 23, at end, add— 


“ Provided that this sub-section shall not apply to survivorship annuities payable as long 
as one of the parties survive,”’—-(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added,” 
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Finance Brtit—continued. 
After short Debate, Question put, and negatived ... 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 23, at end, add— 
“ Provided that this sub-section shall not apply to the Commissioners for the Reduction 


of the National Debt, or any Insurance or other Company or person who may have 
bond fide granted the annuity,”"—( Mr. Bartley) tA eid és 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn soe 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 28, to leave out the words “ Estate 
Duty shall not be payable in respect of,” and insert “ Property passing 
on the death of the deceased shall not include,” *—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 
Several verbal Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 27, after ‘the word “ passes,” to 
insert the words— 


“Estate Duty shall not be payable on any property passing from a wife to a husband, 
or & husband to a wife,”"—(Vr. 7. Hobh Ouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“ Estate Duty shall not be payable on any,”—(Mr. Bousfield) ooo 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed Amendment.” 


After short Debate, 


It beitig half-past Five of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to make 
his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill (No. 242)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed [30th 
May ] on Consideration of Bill, as amended. 


Several Amendments agreed to. 
After short Debate, 
Bill read the third time, and passed ... eve cee 


Commons Regulation Provisional Order (Luton) Bill (No. 223)—Read the 
third time, and passed. 


Local Government eee Orders (No. 8) Bill (No. 220)—Read the third 


time, and passed 


Local Government Provisional Order (Gas) Bill (No. 226)—Read the third 


time, and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) Bill (No. 232)—Read the 


third time, and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) (No. 2) 
Bill (No. 227)—Read the third time, and passed. 


Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order (Easingwold Railway, &c.) 
Bill CNo. 206)—Read the third time, and passed. 
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Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No, 2) Bill (No. 164)—A; ameniel, 


considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 11) Bill (No. 255)— 
Read a second time, and committed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 12) Bill (Wo. 258)— 


Read a second time, and committed. 


Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill (No. 14)—Considered in Committee, and 


reported, without Amendment ; Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Pustic Petitions ComMITTEE— 


Sixth Report brought up, and read; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


Perjury Bill (No. 67)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read... eee 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No, 4) Bill—House in Com- 
mittee (according to Order) : Bill reported without Amendment : Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow — ne ki 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill (No. 45)—House in Com- 
mittee (according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment : Standing Committee 


negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill (No. 70)—House in Com- 
mittee (according to Order) : Bill reported without Amendm:2nt : Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No.1) Bill (No, 75)—Read 2* (according 


to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 76)—Read 2* (according 


to Order). 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill (No. '73)—Read 2* 


(according to Order), and committe:! to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


Arbitration (Scotland) Bill [4.t.] (No. 78)—House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amendment ; and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [".t.] (No. 85)—Amendments reported (according 
to Order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Bil]—rought from the Commons; read 1°, 
and to be printed. (No. 88) 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read 1*, and 
to be printed. (No. 89.) 


Public Works Loans Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read 1*, and to be printed. 
(No. 90) eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Commons Regulation Provisional Order (Luton) Bill—Brought from the Commons; 
read 1*, to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 91.) 
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Local Government Provisional Order (Gas) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1*, to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 92.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of the Working Classes) 
(No. 2) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*, to be printed ; and referred to 


the Examiners. (No. 93.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1*, to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 94.) 


Local Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) Bill—Brought from the 
Commons ; read 1*, to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 95.) 


Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order (Easingwold Railway, &c-) 
Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*, to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 96.) 

COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


QUESTIONS. 


1) 


Tue Benar CapastraL Surver—Question, Mr. Knatechbull-Hugessen ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

PUBLICANS ON THE InIsh MaGisTERIAL Bencnes—Questions, Mr. T.. W. 
Russell, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Morley) ... eee oc eee ove eee 

PavuPERIsM IN THE ListoweL Un1on—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... 


Nite ReEservorrs—Questions, Mr. Graham, Mr. J. W. Lowther ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) oe 

ALLEGED INTIMIDATION BY THE Irish NatTionaL FEDERATION—Question, 
Mr. Macartney ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley)... eee one cee eee eee 

Tue Goptey Estate, Sours Leirrim—Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

ALLEGED INTIMIDATION BY THE IRtsH NaTIONAL FEDERATION—Questions, 
Mr. Ross, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Morley) ove eee eee eee eee 

ReE-piREcTION OF Post Carps anp Book Packrets — Question, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) 

JaPaN Parcet Post—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) cee eee eee 

Tue VotunteeR Mepat—Question, Captain Norton ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Army MepicaLt Orricers In THE Home District—Question, Captain 
Norton ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman). 

IRELAND AND THE FLEET — Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... eee 

Boarp or AGRICULTURE PuBLicaTIONs—Question, Mr. Logan ; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

HavLBow.inE Dockyarp—Questions, Captain Donelan, Mr. M. Austin ; 
Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) eee 

Tue Lonpon Cas Srrike— Questions, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. C. Fenwick, 
Mr. Lough; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department {(Mr. Asquith) vee ove eee eee 


Page 
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Tue BassantroreE Riot CasE—Questions, Mr. Caine ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

THe Wetsne CatHEpRALS—Questions, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen, Mr. Penrose FitzGerald ; Answers, The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee ove eee 

Burma Assistant ComMmisstoNERS—Question, Sir Seymour King ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was eee 

Stgeam TRAWLERS AND THE RULE oF THE Roap at SEA—Questions, Sir 
Seymour King, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Imports oF Foreign ManuracturEp Goops—Questions, Mr. Macdona ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) eee 

TRAWLING OFF THE IsLanpD oF FovuLa—Question, Sir L. Mise Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan)... coe 

THe Warina Inctpent—Question, Captain Bagot ; Answer, "The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) coe eee 

SEpewick ScHooLt, WEsTMoRELAND—Question, Captain Bagot; Answer, 
The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Scnoot Boarn Rates anp THE Extra Granv—Question, Mr. Broad ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ... eee 

Tue Cost or tHe Besar CapastraL SurvEy—Question, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Tue Irisa Mart SERvicE—Questions, Mr. W. Kenny, Mr. eas 
Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) 

CantyreE Crorrers—Question, Sir D. Macfarlane ; Answer, The Sec retary 
for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

ComMiTTEE on Fevs anp Leases—Question, Dr. Macgregor ; abhi 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) eee eve 

Smati-Pox at Leiru—Question, Sir C. Cameron ; Answer, The Sec retary 
for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Tue Companies (Winxpinc-up) Act—Question, Sir A. Rollit ; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ... 

Str West Ripeway’s Mission To Morocco—Question, Sir A. Rollit ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) 

Eicnt Hours Day 1x tHe Dockyrarps—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) o 

Tue Lasour Commisston—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, The lee 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Discount CoRPORATION OF BELFAstT—Question, Mr. E. M‘Hugh; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Gun Practice orr THE Nore—Question, Major Rasch ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) 

Tue Orper or tHe Bata—Questions, Admiral Field, Mr. Laboue shere ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for WwW: ar (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

LINCOLNSHIRE AND WORCESTERSHIRE CHARITIES—Question, Mr. Dodd ; 
Answer, The Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. 8S. Stevenson) 

Factory Inspectors’ AssisTants—Questions, Mr. Fenwick; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. George 
Russell), The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

Irish Lanp Commisston—Assistant Commissioner Mr. W. JEFFCOTT 
—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee ove 

THe Votunteer Lone-Service Merpat—Question, Colonel Howard 
Vincent ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War ki rsetyhtvi 
Bannerman) cee ode ove - 
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Tae N’Gamitanp Concesston—Questions, Mr. Knox; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 8. Buxton) eee 

Becuu ANALAND—Questions, Mr. Knox ; Answers, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ose eee 

Evictep Farms in Tyrrone—Question, Mr. Knox ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove seo 

Lance Corporats 1x Inp1a—Question, Colonel “Waring ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

NewcastLe West Perry Sessions CLERK—Questions, Mr. M. Austin ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... 

Hotpers or GovernMENT StockK—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) toe see 

SmEartnG or Manco Trees Iv BEHAR—Question, Mr. Caine ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eco ove 

SreciaL Trains ror InpiaN Government OrrictaLs—Question, Mr. 
Caine; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

ELEcTRICAL ComMUNICATION with LiGHTHOUSES—Question, Mr. Penrose 
FitzGerald ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 

Poor Law Bounpartks tn Kent—Questions, Colonel Warde ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove eee 

Tue Fryance Bitt—Questions, Mr. M. Healy, Mr. Dane; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue Cotonies anp THE Deata Duties—Questions, Mr. W. Redmond ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove 

Tue County or Lonpoxy—Question, Mr. Benn; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee eee 

Tue Scitity IsLanDs—Question, Mr. Channing ; Answer, The President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefev re) ove 

LAUNDRIES AND THE Factory Bitt—Question, Mr. Stuart-Wortley : 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

Mr. Kixcnant’s Case—Question, Mr. Cobb; Auswer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

CuLorororm at Ktine’s Cottece Hosrirat—Question, Mr. Channing ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

Curist Cuurcn NationaL Scnoor, HampsteEap—Question, Mr. Channing ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Accounts oF Votuntary ScHooLts—Question, Mr. Channing; Answer, 
The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ove 

Tatn CoLiiston—Question, Mr. Channing ; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Tue Liquor Trarric Brrt—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
pik 

Finance Bil! (No. 190)—Commirree—[Progress, 6th June.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 
Amendment again proposed, in page 2, line 27, after the word “ passes,” to 
insert the words— 


“Estate Duty shall not be payable on any property passing from a wife to a husband, or 
a husband to a wife,”,—( Mr. H. Hobhowse.) 


Question again «proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


Page 


581 
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Finance Brtt—continued. : 

Amendment again proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
words “ Estate Duty shall not be payable on any,”—( Mr. Bousfield. ) 
Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the proposed Amendment.” 

After Debate, Amendment to the proposed Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn ... eve eee oe ote eee 

Question again proposed, “ That those words be any inserted,” 

After short Debate, Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, 
before the first word “Estate,” to insert the word “ neither,’”—(Mr. 
Matthews.) 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘neither’ be there inserted in the 
proposed Amendment.” 

After short Debate, Amendment to the proposed Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn ... eee eee coe eos eee 

Question again proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, at 
the end thereof, to add the words— 

“ Provided that the amount of the property so passing shall not exceed one-third of the 

whole estate,”—(Sir J. Lubbock) are ae eee eee 

Question put, “ That those words be added to the proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 201 ; Noes 241.—(Division List, No. 79.) 


Question, 


“ That the words ‘ Estate Duty shall not be payable on any property pussing from a wife 
to a husband, or a husband to a wife’ be there inserted,” 


put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 27, at end, to insert — 


“Estate Duty shall not be payable upon the survivorship to any annuity for the joint 
lives of husband and wife,”"—(Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” eee 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... mer eco 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 28, to leave out the words “ Estate 
Duty shall not be payable in respect of,” and insert the words “ property 
passing on the death of the deceased shall not include,”—( Mr. Butcher.) 

Amendment agreed io... cee gee ove eee 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 29, to leave out from the word 
“ person,” to end of Clause,—(Mr. T’. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause” ove eve eee eee ove 


After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... eee eee 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 29, to leave out from the word 


“ person,” to end of Clause, and insert the words 


“nor upon any property which would. have been free from Succession Duty under the 
12th section of ‘ The Succession Duty Act, 1853,’”—( Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” oe ove “ eee ove 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, wlth soe eco 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, after line 30, to insert the words— 


“ Estate Duty shall not be payable on any property leased for the life of another, or 
for the longest of two or more lives, upon the expiration of such lease,’—( Mr. Grant 
Lawson.) 
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Finance Brtiu—continued.: 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... see 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn she seo 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 39, after the word “ deceased,” to 


insert the words— 

(3) Where Estate Duty has become payable in respect of any property but has not been 
fully paid, and by reason of another death Estate Duty becomes again payable in 
respect of the same property, so much of the former Estate Duty as has not been 
paid before the occurrence of such death shall cease to be payable,” —(Colonel Kenyon- 


Slaney.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” «+ oes 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn coo eee 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 32, after the word “ property,” to 
insert the words “ liable to such duty,"—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” «+. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 32 and 33, to leave out the words 
“so passing,” in order to insert the words— 


“ Of which the deceased was competent to dispose beneficially by will, or has disposed 
of by donatio mortis causé of gift made within twelve months of death,”—(Sir M. 
Hicks. Beach.) 


Question proposed, “That the words ‘so passing’ stand part of the 


Clause” ... cee eee ove ove ooo 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 169; Noes 
129.—(Division List, No. 80) eee cee eee eee 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again ‘To-morrow. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (Wo. 164)—Read the third 


time; and passed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 9) Bill (No. 238)— 
Reported, without Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed]; to be read the 
third time To-morrow 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill (No. 239)— 
Reported, with an Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed] ; as amended, to be 
considered To-morrow. 


Secection (Joist CommitTrEE)— 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESssAGE FROM THE LoRDs— 


That they have agreed to,— 

Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) Bill. 
Local Government Provisional Orders Bill. 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill. 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to amend the law relating 
to the Limitation of Actions.” [Limitation of Actions Bill [Lords].] 
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Savings Banks (Societies) Bill (No. 233)—Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Locomotive THresHinc Encines BILt— 


The Select Committee on the Locomotive Threshing Engines Bill was nominated of :— 
Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, Mr. Everett, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Jeffreys, Sir John 
Kennaway, Sir John Kinloch, and Mr. Strachey. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum,—( Mr. 7. EZ. Ellis.) 


Foop Propucts ADULTERATION— 


Ordered, That the Committee upon Food Products Adulteration do consist of Seventeen 
Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of :—Colonel Bagot, Mr. Bolitho. Sir Charles 
Cameron, Mr. Channing, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Colston Mr. Frederick Frye, Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Lambert. Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Mark Stewart, Colonel Warde, and Mr. Yerburgh ,,, 668 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum,—( Mr. 7. EZ. Ellis.) 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


Iadian Railway Companies Bill (No. 86)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read ... sie ik: 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Reay.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Markine or Forrign anp CoLontaL Propuce— 
Message from the Commons giving leave to Lieutenant-Colonel Howard 
Vincent, C.B. (a Member), to attend the Select Committee (pursuant to 
message of yesterday) ... eee ase coe «. 670 


CanaL Rates, ToLtis, anp Cuarces ProvisionaL OrperR Bitts— 


The Evidence taken before the Joint Committee from time to time to be 
printed, but no copies to be delivered except to Members of the Committee 
and to such other persons as the Committee shall think fit, until further 
order. (No. 97.) 


Town ImproveMENts (BETTERMENT )— 


The Evidence taken before the Select Committee from time to time to be 
printed, but no copies to be delivered except to Members of the Committee 
and to such other persons as the Committee shall think fit, until further 
order. (No. 98.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No, 4) Bill—Read 3* (according 
to Order), and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill (Wo. 45)—Real 3* (according 
to Order), and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill (No. 70)—Read 3* (according 
to Order), and passed. 


Electric Lighting Provisioaxl Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 75)—House in Com- 
mittee (according to Order) ; Bill reported without Amendment ; Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next, 
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Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill (No. 73)—House 
in Committee (according to Order); Bill reported without Amendment ; Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [4.L] (No. 85)—Read 3* (according to Order), and 


passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders = 2) Bill—Read 1* ; to be printed ; and 
referred to the Examiners. (No. 99) mr ee) oa 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o——. 


Ery Vatiey Raitway—Question, Mr. A. Williams ; Answer, The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Carnoustic Porice District—Questions, Sir J. Leng; re The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee eee 

PusBLicans As MaGisTRaTEs IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. T. Ww. Russell, 
Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Dane, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove ove 

Navieation DrirricuLties orr May Istanp—Question, Sir J. a 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 

Mrs. Evizaseta GLapsToneE anp Her Tenants—Question, Mr, 0’ Driscoll ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) . 

Tue Fiesk Satmon Fisaertes—Question, Mr. O'Driscoll; Avewer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... ove 

Tue Roya Hospirar ror IncuraBies, DuBLin—Questions, Mr. O’ Driscoll, 
Mr. T.. W. Russell, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) av 

DockyYaRD PEnstons—Questions, V iscount Cranborne ; Answers, The Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) — eee 

Portapown Post Orrice—Question, Mr. Macartney ; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley)... ose 

LasoureErs’ COTTAGES IN THE SKIBBEREEN Uxrox—Question, Mr. W. 
Kenny ; Auswer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Irtsuh Epucation Orrice—Question, Mr. W. Kenny ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove ove 

HorsE-StasBinG IN Tipperary — Question, Mr. Dane; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

THe RamscGate Liresoat—Question, Mr. E, H. Bayley ; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ove ove 

Ross Boarp ScHooits — Questions, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke; Answers, The 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Carn NationaL Scuoot — Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee 

Giascow Puri Teracuers’ InstiruteE—Question, Sir C. Cameron ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ... 

Tue County or Lonpon—Question, Mr. ‘Benn ; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

Srranerorp (County Down) CuurcHyarp — Question, Mr. Wolff; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ee 

Lasourers’ Dwe.Luines at AUGHEYGALT—Questions, Mr. A. O'Connor ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
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Imports oF Foreign-Mapge Goops— Questions, Mr. Macdona, Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade 


(Mr. Bryce) eee eve eve ove 
FIGHTING IN Cu1traL—Question, Sir C. W. Dilke; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler)  «.. vee 


Pour CuttcH — Question, Major Rasch; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Warenousinc Cope—Question, Mr. Parker Smith; Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Tue Orrawa CoNnFERENCE—Question, Mr. Crombie ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) oe ope 

SEconNDARY AND TECHNICAL Epvucation in ScoTLanp—Question, Mr. D. 
Crawford ; Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Uganpa anp Unyroro—Questions, Mr. Yerburgh ; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Orric1aL County Descriptions — Question, Mr. Benn; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) att 

Justice Hawkins anp Dersy Day—Questions, Mr. Hanbury ; Answers, 
The Solicitor General (Mr. R. T. Reid). 

Tue New Deatu Duties—Question, Mr. M. Healy ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ae 

THe ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett, 
Sir C. W. Dilke; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove seri eee eve 
Betting AND GAMBLING — Question, Mr. W. Johnston; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove ove 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— 


Finance Bill (No. 190) —Commitrree—[ Progress, 7th June.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 33, to leave out the words 
“aggregated so as to form one estate,” and insert 
“separated so as to form two estates, the one personal, the other real,”—(Colonel 
Kenyon-Slanev.) 
Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Clause ” eve eee eve ove eee 
After Debate, Question put :—T he Committee divided :—Ayes 218 ; Noes 
166.—( Division List, No. 81) eee one ose 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 36, after the word “ passing,” to insert 
the words “in which the deceased never had an interest or,”’—(Mr. 
R. T. Reid.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” — 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... dos é. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 36, after the word “ which,” to 
insert the words 


“not being property of which the deceased was, at the time of his death, competent to 
dispose, passes,”—( Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”... cee 


Page 
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689 
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692 
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694 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 


After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :--Ayes 94; 
Noes 130.—(Division List, No. 82) eee eee ove 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 36, to leave out the words “under a 
disposition not made by the deceased,’—( Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” eee eee eee eee 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn aed 


Several verbal Amendments, proposed by the Solicitor General, Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, and Mr. T. H. Bolton, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 39, after the word “them,” to insert 
the words— 
“Or which passes under any settlement made in contemplation of marriage, where the 
ultimate succession to such property falls upon the child or children of the marriage, 
or their descendants,” —(.Ur. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 42, at end, add 
“but if any benefit in the property so passing under a disposition made by the deceased 
is reserved or given to the wife, or husband, or lineal ancestor, or lineal descendant of 
the deceased, such benefit shall be aggregated with property of the deceased for the 
purpose of determining the rate of Estate Duty,”"—( Wr. R. T. Reid) 


Question, “ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


‘Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 101 ; 
Noes 58.—( Division List, No. 83) eee eee eee eee 


Clause 4. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 2, to leave out the words. “ remains 
settled,” and insert the word “ passes,”—(Mr. Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” ove eve ove 

After Debate, Question put, and agreed to me 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 3, at end, to add— 


“ Any person accountable for the duty may decide whether he will pay the Estate Duty 
only or the Estate Duty and a further Estate Duty. In the event of his paying the 
Estate Duty only the payment under this part of the Act shall be the same as if the 
property were not settled,”—(.Vr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn oss 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 4, to leave out paragraph (a)— 
(Mr. W. Ambrose.) 


Question iproposed, “That the words ‘ (a) a further Estate Duty on the 
principal value of the’ stand part of the Clause.” 


After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 114 ; 
Noes 76.—(Division List, No. 84.) 
Verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. Gibson Bowles, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 9, to leave out the word “ was,” and 
insert the word “ had,”"—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ was’ stand part of the Clause” 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 


After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 105 ; 
Noes 71.—(Division List, No. 85) ... eve coe ove 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 9) Bill (Wo. 238)—Read 
the third time, and passed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill (No. 239)— 
As amended, considered ; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 17) Bill CWo. 248)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 18) Bill (No. 257)—Read a second 


time, and committed hae ian os ba 28 Bi 


Sea Fisheries (Shell Fish) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bryce, Mr. Secretary Asquith, 
Mr. Burt :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 274.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE ll. 


Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill (No. 74) now Injured Animals 
Bill— 
House in Committee (according to Order) 
Several Amendments agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing Committee; and to be printed, as 
amended, (No. 100) ... eee ove eee ove 


Merchandise Marks Act (1887) Amendment Bill (No. 66)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 

Moved “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Denbigh.) 

After Debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided :—Contents 49 ; Not- 
Contents 26 eve oe ove ove eee 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

= 2" accordingly, and commitied to a Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


Uganpa—Question and Observation, Lord Stanmore; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The Earl of Kimberley). 


STRANORLaR AND GLeNTIES RatLway—Questions and Observations, The 
Earl of Mayo; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury and Lord 
President of the Council (The Earl of Rosebery) eee eee 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill [#-t.] (No. 44)—House in Committee (according 
to Order): Amendments made: Standing Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow ,,, a oe et 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill [#-t.] —House in Committee 
(according to Order): Amendments made: Standing Committee negativel: The 
Report of Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill [#.1.] (No. 47)—House in 
Committee (according to Order): Amendments made : Standing Committee negatived ; 
The Report of Amendments to be received To-morrow. 
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Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [#.1.] (No. 42)—House in Committee 
(according to Order): Amendments made: Standing Committee negatived: The 
Report of Amendments to be received To-morrow eee see ove 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [#.1.] (No. 43)—House in Com- 
mittee (according to Order): Amendments made: Standing Committee negatived : 
The Report of Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill (No. 73)—Read 3* 
(according to Order), and passed. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 86)—House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Amendments made : Bill re-committed to the Standing Committee; and to 
be printed as amended, (No. 101.) 


ComMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR StanpInG ComMMITTEES— 


Report from, that the Committee have added the Lord Braye to the Standing Com- 
mittee ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 9) Bill—Brought from the 


Commons ; read 1*; and referred to the Examiners. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE ll. 
QUESTIONS. 


1) 


Tue Panama CanaL—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 
Sr. Pavut’s ScnHoor—Question, Mr. J. Lowther; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) one eee 
Tue Tosermory Procurator Fiscat—Question, Mr. Caldwell ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Baifour). 
IrtsH. Boarp or Works. InspEcTOoRs—Question, Sir T. Esmonde; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee 
THe GLENBEIGH SHELL Fatattty—Question, Sir T. Esmonde; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 
GovERNMENT StTaTiIoNeRY ContTrRacts—Question, Sir W. Hart-Dyke ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) gue 
ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE SEWERAGE ScHEME—Questions, Mr. Harrop Side- 
bottom, Mr. Addison ; Answers, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) «+ eee eee eos 
TRADE SOcrIETvTIES AND THE Post Orrice Savines Banxs—Question, 
Mr. Howell ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ove 
ALLEGED INTIMIDATION m Wexrorp—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Thomas Healy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Macartney; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley), Mr. Speaker eee eee 
Tue EmMBARKATION OF TROooPs—Question, Colonel Palmer; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) bee 
Tue Crown anp UNWILLED PRoPERTY—Questions, Colonel Palmer, Mr. 
Bartley ; Atswers, The Secretary to the ‘Treasury (Sir J. T. 
Hibbert) ... coe eee eee eve coe 
Smatt-Pox at RAawTENstaLL—Question, Mr. Snape; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ove 
AGRICULTURAL DeEprEssIon IN EsseEx—Questions, Colonel Lockwood, 
Colonel Howard Vincent ; Answers, The President of the Board: of 
Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) vee eee eee soe 
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ATTACK ON THE PoLice at GwEEDORE—Questions, Mr. Ross, Mr. Dane ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

Tue Wetsa CatHEepRALs—Questions, Viscount Wolmer, Mr. Talbot, Mr. 
Griffith-Boscawen, Viscount Cranborne; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 

Gymnastic Apparatus FOR RvRAL ScHooLs—Questions, Viscount 
Wolmer, Mr. Talbot, Viscount Cranborne; Answers, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) vee ove 

Tue AnGLo-BetoGian AGREEMENT—Questions, Mr. J. W. Lowther ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ves 

Tue Hie¢HLanps anp IsLanps Commiss1on—Questions, Dr. Macgregor ; 
Answers, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

THE Arrests at Rro—Question, Mr. Paul ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ose vee 

Unwietpy Crassgs in Lonpon Scuoors—Question, Mr. " Pickersgill 3 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) .., eee 

FemaLe Prisoners tn Porice CeLts—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

Swine Fever—Questions, Mr. Chaplin; Answers, The Presideut of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Constasies at Pusuic Meetines 1N eo Nh ae = Colonel Nolan ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) vee 

Income Tax on Imacinary FARMING Prorits—Question, Mr. Combe ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) bee 

THe New Estate Duty on Property Asproap—Question, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Lanp Tax Commiss1oners—Question, Mr. Herbert Lewis; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue Donrnait Rartway Accripent—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) ... eae 

THe Prisons Commirree—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Auswer, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ‘ 

Nicer Company’s Duties—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Tue BrussEts Act—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) one 

Primary EpvucatTion IN GuERNSEY—Question, Mr, Carvell Williams ; ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Army Estmates—Statement, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) ... ove eee eos eee eco 


MOTION. 
UO 


Motion ror ApJouRNMENT—AGRICULTURAL Depression (Essex)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House do now adjourn,”— 
(Captain Naylor-Leyland.) 


After Debate, Mr. H. Gardner rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put” ... eee 


Question, “ That the Question be now put,” put, and ogni’ to. 
Question put accordingly, “ That this House do now adjourn.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 163 ; Noes 205.—(Division List, No. 86.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——_9———- 
Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirrre—[Progress, 8th June.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 










Clause 4. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 11, after the word “ property,” to 
insert the words “in which case the further Estate Duty shall not be 


payable,"—(Mr. Graham Murray.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”... ee 854 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, to add at the end of Sub-section (b) 


“and during the continuance of any settlement further Estate Duty shall not be payable 
more than once,”"—( Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 












After Debate, Question put, and agreed to ae best wee §=6855 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 11, after the word “ property,” to 
insert, 






“(c) And if the only life interest in such property arising on the death of the deceased 
be that of a husband or wife of the deceased, the further Estate Duty shall not be 
payable,"—(.Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”  ... «-- 857 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 11, at end, insert-— 

“Neither Estate Duty, or further Estate Duty, shall be payable in respect of property 
comprised in a marriage settlement, and which does not exceed at the date of the 
settlement in the aggregate in value or amount the sum of £10,000, so long as such 
property is enjoyed under or by virtue of the settlement by the wife, husband, or issue 

of the settlor,"—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... «+. 858 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 11, at end, insert— 

“ Neither Estate Duty, nor further Estate Duty, shall be payable in respect of property 
comprised in a marriage settlement and not in the aggregate exceeding at the date of 
the settlement in value or amount the sum.of £10,000, so long as such property is 
enjoyed under or by virtue of the settlement by the wife, husband, or issue of the 
marriage,”"—( Mr. Byrne.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn “- eee 859 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 11, at end, to insert— 

“‘(c) If upon the death of any person Estate Duty shall become payable in respect of any 
property upon which the further Estate Duty has been paid or become payable by or 
on behalf of such person, there shall be deducted from such Estate Duty the amount 
of the further Estate Duty so paid,”—(Wr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... «- 860 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... eco --- 866 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 11, after the last Amendment, to 
insert the words— 

“ If, upon the death of the deceased, a life or any less interest in such property arises to 

the wife or husband of the deceased, the payment of the Estate Duty and the further 

Estate Duty shall (if otherwise payable) be postponed till after the determination of 

such interest,”"—(Mr. Butcher) Me one — eee 867 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 76 ; Noes 
127.—(Division List, No. 87) oe oe oon one 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 15, after the word “ property,” to 
insert the words “ notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained,”— 
(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


After short Debate, Question put, and negatived .., pA 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the words— 

“ Any person paying the duty payable under this section upon property comprised in a 
settlement may deduct the amount of the ad valorem Stamp Duty (if any) charged on 
the settlement,”"—( Mr. Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, in line 1, after the word 
“the,” to insert the words “ further estate,"—( The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) eee eee eee eee eee 

Question proposed, “ That those words be inserted in the said proposed 
Amendment.” 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 161 ; 
Noes 123.—(Division List, No. 88) eee eee eee 


Words, as amended, added. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


After Debate, Question put, and agreed to 


Clause 5. 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 20, after the word “ duty,” to insert 


the words 
“calculated at the rate and in the manner provided by Section 7, Sub-section (6) 
hereof,” —( Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Question put, and negatived ... eee see 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 21, after the word “ property,” to 
leave out to the word “on” in line 22, in order to insert the words 

“which but for the passing of this Act would be liable to the duties mentioned in 
Clause 1 of the First Schedule to this Act,"—( Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause” eee eee eee eee ove 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Aycs 148; 
Noes 117.—(Division List, No. 89) eve ove eee 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill (No. 258)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Several Amendments agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow 
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Chimney Sweepers Bill (No. 234)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Several Amendméhts agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 2777] eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Boards of Conciliation Bill (No. 1385)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


After short Debate, Objection being taken to Further Proceedings, Second 
Reading deferred till Monday next... ove eve ees 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill (Wo. 239)—Read 


the third time, and passed. 


Untrorms .Bitt—, 


Orde:ed, That the Select Committee on Uniforms Bill have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records,—( Mr. Brookfield.) 


Church Patronage Bill (No. 11)—Reported from the Standing Committee on Law, &c. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 158.] 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Committee to be printed. [No. 158.] 


Bill, as .amended by the Standing Committee, to be taken into consideration upon 
Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 276.] 


MeEssaGE FROM THE LorDs— 
That they have agreed to— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill, 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill, 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “An Act to amend the Acts of the eighth and 
ninth years of Victoria, chapter twenty-six, and of the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth years of Victoria, chapter forty-five, relating to Fishing for Trout or other 
fresh-water Fish by nets in the Rivers and Waters of Scotland, and to make provision 
for a close time,”—[Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [ Zords].] 


Notice of Accidents Bill (No. 272)—As amended, considered ; read the third time, 


and passed. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (No. 207)—Considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit.again upon Wednesday. 


Sargh Police (Scotland) Act (1892) Amendment Bill (No. 261)--Considered 
n Committee, and reported, -without Amendment; read the third time, and 
passed. 


Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered, That Mr. Ross be 


areas from the Select Committee on Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment Bill. 


Ordered, That Mr. William Johnston be added to the Committee,— (Mr. Akers- 
Douglas.) 


Solicitors’ Examination Bill—Lords Amendments to be considered forthwith ; con- 
sidered, and agreed to. 
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Pier and Harbour Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Bryce). 
Ordered, That Standing Order 193A be suspended, and that the Bill be read the 
first time,—( Mr. Burt.) 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 275. ] 


House or Commons AccomMopaTION— 
Select Committee thereon nominated,—( Mr. 7. E. Ellis.) 
Companies’ Debentures Registration, &c., Bill—Ordered (Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 


Arnold-Forster, Mr. Mather, Mr. Buchnill, Mr. Barrow :)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [ Bill 278] Lée me: oot ove 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 


The Earl of Carnarvon—Took the Oath 


Prize Courts Bill (No. 56)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to'a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next ove 


Public Works Loans Bill (No. 90)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 


After short Debate, Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday next eee ove 


Pistols Bill [.u.] (No, 40)—Reported from the Standing Committee with further 
Amendments: The Report of the Amendments made in Committee of the Whole 
House and by the Standing Committee to be received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 102.) 


Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill (No. 69)—Reported from the 


Standing Committee with Amendments: The Report thereof to be received on 
Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed as'amended. (No. 103.) 


Commissioners of Works Bill (No. 68)—Reported from the Standing Committee 
without Amendment, and to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Arbitration (Scotland) Bill [4-\.] (No. 78)—Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 104.) 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 101)—Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment: ‘The Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the whole House to be received on Thursday next. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill ["-1.] (No. 41)—House in Committee 
(according to Order): Amendments made: Standing Committee negatived: The 
Report of Amendments to be received on Thurs lay next won pee 


Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [#.u.] (No. 55)— 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


Elemen Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Barry, &c.) Bill 
[u.L.] (No, 54)—Read 2* (according to Order). 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 6) Bill (No. 71)—Read 2 
(according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday 
next. 


Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill (No. 80)—Read 2 (according to 


Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next, 
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Notreyiiion Police Provisional Order Bill (No. $4)—Read 2* (according to 


er), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill ["1.] (No. 44)—Amendments reported 
{according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill [#.t.]—Amendments reported 
(according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill [=.1.) (No. 47)—Amend- 
ments reported (according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [#-t.) (No. 50)—House 
in Committee (according to Order): Amendments made: Standing Committee 
negatived : The Report of Amendments to be received on Thursday next eae 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [#-1.] (No. 42)—Amendments reported 
(according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Tramway Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [#.u.] (Wo. 43)—Order for receiving 
the Report of Amendments read, and discharged. 


h Police (Scotland) Act (1892) Amendment Bill—Brought from the 
ommons ; read 1*, and to be printed. (No. 105.) 
Notice of Accidents Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*, and to be printed. 
(No. 106.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill—Brought from 
the Commons ; read 1*; to be printed, and referred to the Examiners. (No. 107.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——j——— 
Great Western Railway (No. 1) Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

After short Debate, Motion agreedto; Bill read a second time, and 
committed . eee eee eee eee 

Moved, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to whom the Bill is referred to strike out 

from the Bill so much thereof as authorises the construction and maintenance of the 


railways and works described as Railway No. 1 and Railway No. 2,”"—(Sir G. Osborne 
Morgan.) 


The Motion being opposed, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


1 


MarRRiED QUARTERS FOR Prison OrriciaALs at DAartTmMoor—Question, 
Mr. Luttrell ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith). 

Examinations ror Sanitary INspectoRsHIPs—Question, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen ; Answer, The Secretary to the Local Government Board 
(Sir W. Foster) ots pee oge oey 


Page 
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Tue Metropoiitan Rartway—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Mittown Marsay Posta, ARRANGEMENTS—Question, Mr. W. Redmond ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ceo 

District Boarps or Works—Question, Mr. C. Hobhouse ; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- -Lefevre). 

CoLoneL Stewart’s GRIEVANCE—Question, Mr. Rentoul; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... 

BENGAL PrLrot ServiceE—Question, Sir Seymour King; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

TREATIES WITH THE ABOR TRIBES—Question, Mr. H. J. Wilson ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee 

THe Green Park—Questions, Mr. Hugh Hoare; Answers, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) eee 

THE ExpLosion ON THE “ GALATEA ”"—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Aanwer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

LanD-GRraBBING IN NewcastLE West Union—Question, Mr. Macartney ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eee 

ABSTRACTORS IN THE CiviL SeRviCE—Question, Sir F. Dixon-Hartland ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) soe 

Wicktow County OrrictaLs’ RestpENces—Questions, Mr. Sweetman,, 
Mr. M‘Cartan; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J 
Morley). 

Orrice or NationaL Epvucation tn IRELANv—Question, Mr. W. Kenny ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... eee 

Kasa ReGa—Question, Mr. Crosfield ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

“Coss v. Tae Great Western RaiLway Company ”—Question, Sir Seymour 
King ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) eee 

Goops Rates on tue Nort British Rarmway Company—Questions, 
Mr. Dalziel, Mr. J. E. Ellis ; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Lonvon PostaL APPOINTMENTS—Question, Dr. R. Ambrose ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) cee eee eee 

EmMIGRANTs ON GERMAN STEAMERS—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce)... eee 

Tue “ Haver ”—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce)... vee 

THE BeLtrast WAREHUUSE Company—Question, Mr. E. M‘ Hugh ; ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 


ANCIENT Manuscripts In WetsH Liprartes—Question, Mr. F. Edwards ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ee 

District AND Paris Counctts—Questions, Mr, Leon; Answers, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), Mr. 
Speaker... cee vee eee 

EnFiELp Factory WorRKMEN AND THEIR GRIEV ANCES—Questions, Mr. 
Keir-Hardie, Mr. Weir ; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman). 

Computsory VaccinaT1ion—Questions, Mr. Keir-Hardie, Mr. Channing ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Local Government Board (Sir W. Foster) 

APPRENTICES IN THE MERCANTILE MarinE—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) noe 

THe Brentwoop ScHoot Scanpats—Question, Major Rasch ; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre)  ... 

Tue Potice anp THE BeELrast NaTionaLists—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
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Lecat Process 1n County Kerry—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... ove ove 

Cas AccIDENTS IN THE MEetRoPoLIs—Question, Sir J. Joicey ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Tue Deer Forest Commisston—Questions, Mr. Weir, Dr. Macgregor ; 
Answers, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G, Trevelyan) ove 

CHELSEA AND Kitmatnaam HosprtaLs—Question, Mr. Kearley ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), 

Canapian CatTLe AND PLEU RO-PNEUMONIA—Questions, Mr. Chaplin, 
Colonel Waring ; Answers, The President of the Board of Agriculture 
(Mr. H. Gardner) oe eee see eee 

MapaGascar—Question, Mr. Tritton; Answer, The Under ‘Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) vee eee eee 

Lanpv-GRaBBiInG aT Rosstea—Question, Colonel Waring; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tae ArMENIAN CuristiaANs—Question, Mr. F. 8S. Stevenson; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Rirte RanGe Fartariry in STAFFORDSHIRE—Question, Mr. Macdona ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) . 

Car Service at DunpaLk Rartway Station—Question, Mr. D. Ralliven ; 
Auswer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Tue Orrawa ConrERENCE—Question, Sir R. Temple; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ove eve 

HavLeowitime Dockyarp—Questions, Captain Donelan; Answers, The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) 

Tue CoLonies AND THE New Estate Dutry—Questions, Sir G. Baden- 
Powell, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Arnold-Forster ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) 

Appropriation or Excess Navy Vote s—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Auswer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ove 

Tue Deatn Duties— Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ee eee eee 

DestitutE East InpIAns aT SWANSE a—Question, Mr. Burnie ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Tae Army Estimates—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ove ove os 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirres—[ Progress, 11th June. ] 
Bill consi ered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 5. 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 23, after the word “ affidavit,” to insert 
the words 


“or at such later time as the Commissioners may allow, and upon such payment he shall 
be entitled to have probate or letters of administration forthwith granted to him,”— 
(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, ** That those words be there inserted”  ... 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... ose eco 
» DY ’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 2%, after the word “ affidavit,” to 
leave out to end of Sub-section (2),—( Sir R. Temple.) 
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Finance BiLL—continued. 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After. short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn si dbo 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 24, after the word “ death,” to insert 
the words 
“which by virtue of any testamentary disposition of the deceased is under the control of 
the executor, or, in the case of property not under his control, if the 9 account- 
able for the duty thereon request him to make such payment,”—(Mr. R. 7. Reid.) 
Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“by virtue of any testamentary disposition of the deceased,”—(Sir J. 
Lubbock) ... eee eee “ eee eee 


After short Debate, Amendment to the cnentinel Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, after the word 
“which,” to insert the words “under an intestacy, or,"—(Mr. R. T. 
Reid.) 


After Debate, Amendment to the weopresy Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn ove eee * tee ove eee 


Amendment proposed to the said mbes Amendment, after the word 
“thereon,” to insert the words “and the beneficiaries entitled to the 
money,”—(Mr. W. Ambrose) eee ose coe nee 


Question proposed, “That those words be inserted in the said proposed 
Amendment.” 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 178 ; 
Noes 235.—(Division List, No. 90) ove see dee 

Original Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, after the last Amendment, to insert-— 

“ Provided that where the executor cannot obtain sufficient funds to enable him to pay 
the duty he may state that fact in the Inland Revenue affidavit,’"—(Mr. Bousfield),,, 

Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee eee 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the last Amendment, to add the words— 


“ Provided that an executor whose appointment is expressly limited to the assets of the 
deceased in the United Kingdom, or an executor whose application for the grant of 
probate shall be expressly limited to the assets of the deceased in the United Kingdom, 
shall not be liable to pay the Estate Duty in respect of property situate elsewhere,’ — 
(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ollie 104; Noes 
154.—(Division List, No. 91) ove * cee 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 24, after Sub-section (2), to insert — 
“(3) Where the executor does not know the amount or value of any property which has 
on the death, he may state in the Inland Revenue affidavit that such property 
exists but he does not know the amount or value thereof, and that he undertakes as 
soon as the amount and value are ascertained to bring in an account thereof, and to 
pay both the duty thereon and any further duty payable by reason thereof on the other 
property mentioned in the affidavit,”"—( Mr. R. 7. Reid) et Pe 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


After Debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, in 
line 5, to leave out the word “ thereon,” and insert the words “ for which 


he is liable,’"—-(Mr, Butcher) wii nas pees ae 


962 
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Finance Butt—continued. 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘thereon’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and negatived ... eee ooo 

Question, “ That the words ‘for which he is, or may be, liable’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 27, to leave out the words “six 
months,” and insert the words “ twelve months,”—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘six months’ stand part of the 
Clause” ... eco cee oe ove vee 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ee ses 

Amendment proposed, in line 28, after the word “duty,” to insert the 
words “ or within such further time as the Commissioners may allow,”— 
(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 

Question, “ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 29, to leave out the words “every 
estate,” in order to insert the words— 


“ Property liable to Estate Duty of which the deceased was, at the time of his death, 
competent to dispose,’—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That the words ‘every estate’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :—Ayes 130; 
Noes 80.—(Division List, No. 92) ... eee eee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 30, to leave out from the word 
“‘ therein,” to the word “and,” in line 32, and insert the words “ until 
the date of the death of the deceased,”—({ Mr. Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause xs eee eee eee eee coe 


After Debate, Question put, and negatived ‘ “ vee 


Words. inserted. 


Amendment proposed, to insert, in Sub-section 4, the words— 

“Up to the date of the delivery of the Inlanl Revenue affidavit or account, or the 
expiration of six months fiom the death of the deceased, whichever first happens,”— 
(Sir R. Webster.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 32, after the first “account,” insert— 


“ But such interest shall not be included in caleulyting the aggregate of the estate for 
the purpose of determining the rate of duty,”—( Vr. 7. H. Bolton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 32, after the words “and the,” to 
insert the word “ estate,”"—( Mr. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ estate’ be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and negatived ... add des 

Several verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. T. H. Bolton and the 
Solicitor General, agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, lines 35 and 36, to leave out the 
words— 

“ With interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum,’—(Sir R. Temple.) 
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Question tae “That the words ‘with interest’ stand -— of the 
Clause” .. ee * eee 

After Debate, ‘Question ib ba 5 Committee divided oleae 154; 
Noes 111.—(Division List, No. 93) es eee eee 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Chimney Swonpere Bill (No. 234)—Objection being taken, Consideration, as amended, 
deferred till Friday. 


Poor Law Union Officers (Ireland) Superannuation Bill (No. 240)—Order for 
— Reading read ; Objection being taken, Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
nex 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 13) Bill (No. ee ars 


a second time, and committed ese bee eee ee 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 19) Bill (No. 262)—Read a second 


time, and committed 


Cockenzie Fishery Provisional Order Bill (No. 146) — Reported, without 
Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed] ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [Zerds]—Read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday, 20th June, and to be printed. [Bill 279.] 


SeLection (Jornt CommiTTEE)— 
Report from the Committee of Selection,—(Sir J. Mowbray.) 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill (No. 149)—Reported [Pro- 


visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 
MessaGE From THE Lorps—That they have agreed to.— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill. i 


Steam Trawlers (Scotland) Bill (No. 200)—OrdJer for Second Rea ling To-morrow 
read, and discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Limitation of Actions Bill [ Zords]—Revd the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 280.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—() —_ 


Bute Docks, Cardiff, Bill [ Lords. ]} 
Order for Second Reading read oon ose cee ee 993 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY,—considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 
ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 
£2,732,200, Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies. 
After long Debate, Vote agreed to... pe -- 1051 
Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“Thatasum, not exceeding £832,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
the Royal Engineer Superintending Staff, and Expenditure for Royal Engineer Works, 
Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad (including Purchases), which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895.” 


After short Debate, it being half-past Five of the clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the House eee oes oes 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again upon Friday. 


Cockenzie Fishery Provisional Order Bill (No. 146)—Read the third time, and 
passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill (No. 149)—Read the third 


time, and passed. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (No. 207)—Considerel in Committee, and 
reported ; Bill, as amended, to be printed [Bill 281]; re-committed for Monday next. 


Sale of Food and Act (1875) &c. Amendment Bill—Order for Second 
Reading read, and discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill (No. 197)—Read a second time, and 


committed for Friday. 


RETIRED SOLDIERS’ AND SaILors’ Employment— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report what results have 
followed upon the recommendations made by the Select Committee of 1876-7 for the 
employment of meritorious Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines in Civil Departments of the 
Public Service; and to inquire whether any, and if so what, further measures are 
desirable for the purpose of extending the employment of this class in those Depart- 
ments, and also for helping them to obtain service, to such extent as they may be 
fitted for it, with private employers of labour,—(Sir G. Chesney.) 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


Public Works Loans Bill (No. 90)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read w- 1053 


Moved, “ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee, and that ‘ 
the Lord Kensington do take the Chair in the said Committee in the 
absence of the Chairman of Committees.” 


Motion agreed to: House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to. 
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Pustic Works Loans Bitt—continued. 
Clause 4. 
Amendment moved, in page 2, line 12, after (“ Acts”) to insert— 


(“ Provided that where any person or persons prior to the date of such advance have 
been sureties for the repayment of any of the rent-charges in this section 
mentioned, such surety or sureties shall be released from such suretyship, unless he or 
they shall signify their consent in writing to continue surety for the repayment of 
such rent-charge, notwithstanding the provisions of this section,”)—(7ie url of 
Belmore.) 


After Debate, House resumed, and to be again in Committee To-morrow ; 
and Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with an ote eee ove eee 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers Bill (No. 57) — Order of the 


Day for the Second Reading, read ‘ean 
Move, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,"” —(T'te Lord Tverd mouth.) 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 

House on Monday next. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [#-L.]—Reportel from the Select 
Committee with Amendments, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House. 


Trustee Act, 1893, Amendment Bill (No. 38)—Returned from the Commons 
with the Amendments agreed to. 


Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order (Easingwold Railway, &c.) 
Bill CNo. 96)—Read 2* (according to Order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [=-1.] (No. 41)—Amendments reported 
(according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow abe “Fs 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill [#-t.] (No. 44)—Read 3* (according to Order), 
and passed, and sent to the Commons, 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill [4.1.)—Read 3* (according 


to Order) ; Amendments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill [#-1.] (No. 47)—Read 3 


(according to Order) ; Amendments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill ["-1.] (No. 50)— Amend- 
ments reported (according to Order) ; a further Amendment made; Bill to be read 
3* To-morrow. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [4-1.] (Wo. 42)—Read 3 (according to 


Order), and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Pistols Bill [4.t.] CNo, 40)—Amendments reported (according to Order), and Bill 
to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill (No. 69)—Amendments reported 


(according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Arbitration (Scotland) Bill ["-1.] (No, 78)—Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No, 101)—Amendments reported (according to 


Order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Cockenzie Fishery Provisional Order Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 
1*; to be printed, and referred to the Examiners, (No. 109) _ 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 5) Bill—Read 1*; to be printed, 
and referred to the Examiners. (No. 110.) 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_)» ———_ 


Great Western Railway (No. 1) Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 


Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [12th June], 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, to whom the Great Western Railway 
(No. 1) Bill [Zords] is referred, to strike out from the Bill so much thereof as 
authorises the construction and maintenance of the railways and works described as 
Railway No. 1 and Railway No. 2,"—(Sir @. Osborne Morgan.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


After Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 
156.—(Division List, No. 114)... eee ove os 


QUESTIONS. 
——_ 0 ——_ 


Tue Royat Liver Socrery—Questions, Mr. Jacks ; Answers, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee eee eee 
ALLEGED Maticious Insury 1n Country CLarE—Questions, Mr. Kennedy ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ose 
Carn Nationa, Scnoor, Country Derry—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Mulholland ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley). 
Poor Rate Seizures 1n Country Kerry—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) Sp 
Tue Prouisitep Dysart Meetinc—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Macartney, Mr, Arnold-Forster, Mr. W. Johnston; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley); Rulings, Mr. Speaker oe 
BowEerBee (Cork) Post Orrice—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ove eee eee 
Potice Cuarces in County Cork—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). : 
BorLers ror Torrevo Boat Destrorers—Questions, Lord G. Hamilton ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) .. 
British SuBsects In THE TRANSVAAL—Questions, Mr. Macdona, Mr. 
Darling ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
S. Buxton) eve eee ove oe eee 
PonpoLanp—Question, Mr. Whiteley; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee eee eee 
Mixep Trains on Irish RatLways—Questions, Mr. T. Curran, Mr. 
Bodkin, Mr. M. Austin; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bryce). . 
Tue Mititia anp THE Magazine RirLe—Question, Mr. Brodrick ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... 
FRANCE AND THE Conco Free StatE—Questions, Commander Bethell, 
Sir C. W. Dilke ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee coe eee =e eee 
Tue British Navy anp tHe German LancuaGE—Question, Colonel 
Howard Vineent ; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) ... wee oe toe ote 
Tur Navy anp THE OrpER or THE Batru—Questions, Admiral Field ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
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Minera, Ow ror THE Army—Question, Mr. Paul; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... eee 

AGrariaN Crime 1n County Ciare—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell ; 
Auswers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

THe Vowunteer Lone Service Mepat—Questions, Mr. Darling, Mr. 
Schwann; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) eee eee eee 

Seizures 1n County Kenny—Questions, Mr. Arnold- Forster, Mr. Kil- 
bride ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 

IrisH Poor Law Guarprans AnD Lanp-Grabpinc—Questions, 7) 
Arnold-Forster ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J 
Morley) a. ee cee coe eve 

CoLoNEL Ron's PENston—Questions, Sir G. Chesney ; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) .. eve ove 

THe Treatment or Cas Horses—Question, Mr. Brooke Robinson ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith) ees eee eee eee eee eee 

Prison Lasour ror Post Orrice Conrracts—Question, Mr. Muntz ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Convict Prison OrrictaLs—Question, Viscount Cranborne ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Departmeni (Mr. Asquith). 

CatTLe Porsonrne ry County CrLare—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Potice Court CeLtt Accommopation 1n Lonpon—Questions, Mr. 
Pickersgill ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith) ove cee ove vee 

CatTLe Seizcures In Kerry—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee 

GERMANY AND THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT—Questions, Sir C. W. 
Dilke ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ee 
E. Gre YY) ove ove eee 

PENSIONS FOR CRIMEAN AND INDIAN VETERaNs—Question, Mr. Schwann: ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... 

THe Orrawa ConreRENCE—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee 

THE Pracue at Hone Kone—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

DissENTING ENDOWMENTS—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

FRANCE AND THE.Coneco Treaty—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Auswer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) 

British Warships at ‘l'aANGIER—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

LacHEs OF TrusTEES—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Destruction OF TREES IN THE New Forest—Question, Mr. Heneage ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) cee 

Tue CoLoniges AND THE New Estate Duty—Questions, Mr. Hogan, 
Colonel Howard Vincent, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; ARE The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ° oo 

INFRINGEMENT OF THE Excise REGULATIONS—Questions, Mr. J. 0’ Connor, 
Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) eee eee se 

District Commissioners oF Income Ta x—Question, Mr. Woods ; Answ er, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue Desate ON THE Finance Bit~t—Question, Mr. Cameron Corbett ; 
Answer, The Chaneellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) vee 
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Tue Giur or Strver—Questions, Sir F. Dixon-Hartland ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue Deer Forest Commission—Questions, Dr. Macgregor ; Answers, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour), Mr. Speaker ose ose 

Cot, Free Caurca Minister—Question, Sir C. Cameron ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) eee eee eee 

Tue Irtse ApMrinistRaTion—Question, Mr. A. J. Balfour ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

THe Army Estrmates—Question, Mr. Heneage ; bry The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) . vod eve 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirree—[Progress, 12th June.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 5. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 35, after the word “ interest,” to insert 
the words “from the date of such delivery,”—( Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 
to insert, after the word “delivery,” the words, 


“Or on the expiration of six months after the death, whichever first happens,”—( Mr. R. 
yA Reid) eee eee eee eee eee 


Question, “ That those words be there inserted in the said proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 36, after the words “ per annum,” to 
insert the words “less Income Tax,”—(Mr. Johnson-Ferguson.) 

Question, “That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 36, after the word “ annum,” to insert 


the words, 
“on any amount left unpaid after the expiration of four years,” —(Mr. Jeffreys.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... eee 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 192; Noes 
218.—(Division List, No, 115)  ... ove eee 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 36, to rene out the words “ eight 
equal,” and insert the words “ not more than sixteen equal half,”—(Mr. 
Johnson- Ferguson.) 
Question proposed, “ ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ove eve 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 37, after the word “ instalments,” to 
insert the words— 
“The first of which shall be paid at the expiration of 12 months from the death with 
interest at the said rate,”"—(Mr. R. 7. Reidy ¥: a bes 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted,” 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
words “ with interest at the said rate,"—-(Mr. Brodrick) ... ove 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the said proposed Amendment.” 


After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 
Amendment (Mr. R. T. Reid) agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 37, after the word “instalments,” to 
insert the words, 

“or in such other manner as the person or persons paying the duty may arrange with the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue on delivery of the account,”—( Mr. Heneage.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... oe 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn bs ous 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the words— 

“In the event of any fresh Estate Duty accruing before any unpaid instalments have 
become payable, the unpaid instalments shall be remitted and such fresh Estate Duty 
only shall be payable,’—( Mr. Powell Williams.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 158; 
Noes 200.—(Division List, No. 116) eee eee eve 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the words— 

“ Provided that, if the person so paying the duty shall die before all such instalments 
shall have become due, the duty payable on the death of such person in respect of sucn 
property shall not commence to become payable until 12 months after the date upon 
which the last of such instalments shall have become payable, and interest upon such 
duty shall commence from that date,’—( Mr. Shaw Stewart.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added ” ove ove 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee dividel:—Ayes 64; 
Noes 116.—(Division List, No. 117) eee ove eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 2, at end, add— 


“Provided that there shall be deducted from such duty any sum or sums which are 
shown to have been paid as Death Duties on property in the country in which the 
property is situate, and on which an equivalent exemption is granted in respect to 
property situated in the United Kingdom,”—(Sir @. Baden- Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added ” one 1134 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... ove « 1137 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 2, at end, to insert-— 

“ Provided that where the death of the owner of any property, whether real or personal, 
has immediately resulted from his direct employment in the Imperial service of the 
Empire, no Estate Duty shall be charged on any property passing on his death,”— 
(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney.) , 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ss. eee 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eve 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the words— 


“(5) When the executor is unable from the estate to pay the amount claimed, he shall 
be at liberty to require the Commissioners to take over such part of the property as he 

_ Shall select which, according to a valuation based on the value set on the whole 
property by the Commissioners, is equal to the total amount of Estate Duty payable, 
or he may require the Commissioners to take any part of the property at the value set 
upon it by the Commissioners,”"—(Wr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added ” one eee 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 125 ; 
Noes 175.—(Division List, No. 118) a ae ee 
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Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 2, at end, to add— 

“ Provided that when an estate has been mortgaged for bond fide consideration previous 
to the passing of this Act, the charges for Estate Duty, in so far as they are in excess 
of ali existing Death Duties, shall rank after such mortgage or mortgages,”"—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill” eee soo aw oti we 1155 


After..Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 155; 
Noes 115.—(Division List, No. 119) eve eve -- 1162 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Savings Banks (Societies) Bill (No. 233)—Commirree—[Progress, 7th 


June.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, to leave out the words “ and applied 
solely,”"—( Mr. A. Morley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words ‘and applied solely’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman 


do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport) eee eee ove eve . 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Parochial Electors (Registration Acceleration) Bill (No. 175)—Reported from 
the Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 163.] 


Bill, as amended, re-committed to a Committee of the Whole House for Monday next, 
and.to be printed. [ Bill 282.] 


SUPPLY—ReEprort— 
Resolution [13th June] reported, 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-95. 


“That asum, not exceeding £2,732,200, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 3lst day of March, 1895.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
Public Works Loans Bill (No. 90)— 


House again in Committee (according to Order) ... eee eee 

After short Debate, Bill reported without Amendment ; Standing Committee 
negatived ; Then (Standing Order No. XX XIX.) considered (according 
to Order), and dispensed with ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 
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Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (No. 79)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—( The Earl of Dunraven.) 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day six months”),—( The Lord Selborne) ... ose 

After Debute, on Question, whether (“now”) shall stand part of the 
Motion, their Lordships divided :—Contents 120 ; Not-Contents 129 ... 

Resolved in the negative ; and Bill to be read 2* this day six months. 


Cuaartry Commission (Houst or Commons)—Leave given to the Lord 
Welby to attend the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
(pursuant to message of the Ist instant), if his Lordship think fit ; and 
his Lordship (in his place) consenting thereto, a message sent to the 
Commons to acquaint them therewith. 


Boards of Conciliation Bill [8.u.]—Presented (The Eurl of Onslow) ; read 1*; and to 
be printed. (No. 112.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 6) Bill (No. 71)—House 
in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill (No. 80)—House in Committee 
(according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be real 3* on Monday next. 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill (No. 34)—House in Committee 
(according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment; Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next, 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (Wo. 99)—Read 2* (according 
to Order), and committe1 to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 7) Bill (No. 72)— 
Read 2* (according to Order), andl committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
on Monday next. 


Commons Regulation Provisional Order (Luton) Bill (No. 91) —Read 2 
(according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday 


next eee coe eee °° eee ode 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [#-t.] (No. 41)—Read 3* (according to Order), 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill (".t.] (No. 50)—Read > 
(according to Order), and passed, and sent to the Commons. 

Pistols Bill [-v.] (Wo. 40)—Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read, and 
discharged. 

Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill (No. 69)—Read 3 (acconting to 


Order), with the Amendments ; further Amendments made ; Bill passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


Commissioners of Works Bill (No. 68)—Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amendments 
made ; Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Arbitration (Scotland) Bill ["-t.] (No. 78)—Read 3* (according to Order), and 


passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 101)—Read 3 (according to Onier), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons, 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, and City of Dublin Junction 
Railways Bill [ Lords] (by Order)— 
Read a second time, and committed. 
Observations, Colonel Nolan ; Ruling, Mr. Speaker. 


QUESTIONS. 


ey 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN Raitway Stations—Questions, Mr. Jacks, Mr. 
Macdona; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce)... 

Science anp Art EXAMINATIONS IN ScoTLaANp—Question, Sir J. Leng ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ... eee 

Tue Fatarity To “Tamar” SEAMEN—Questions, Mr. Kearley ; Answers, 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson). 

Tue Essex ReGimEnt—Question, Major Rasch ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... eee ove 

Orricers’ REsERVE Pay—Question, Major Rasch ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... eve eee 

Tue Sate or Introxicants To CHiILpREN—Question, Sir C. Cameron ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

CatHotic CuapLains IN THE Navy—Questions, Captain Donelan, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) 

Tae MeEeEtick Lock—Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Treasury (Sir J. 'T. Hibbert) ... eee coe eos 

Tue Sccx DrainaGE—Questions, Colonel Nolan ; Answers, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ove 

GaLway AND CiirpEN RaiL_roap—Question, Colonel Nolan ; : Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Foreign Goops ror THE PusLic SERvicE—Questions, Colonel Howard 
Vincent; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth), The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

INTERMEDIATE EpvcaTion IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) «+. 

ALIENS AND BritTIsH ’CHARITIES—Question, Major Darwin ; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. 8. Stevenson) coe 

Tue CerntrraL TELEGRAPH Orrice—Question, Mr. Kearley ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Attack ON Irish Goop TempLars—Question, Mr. W. Johnston ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee 

Land PurcnasEe 1x County WatTERFoRD—Questions, Mr. Power, Mr. 
Kilbride ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Crorrer Rents—Question, Sir L. Lyell ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour)... eve eee eee 

Limerick FisHery Laws—Question, “Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... soe 

Proposep PiER aT ea ee Mr. Kilbride ; “Auswee, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eee 

Wattuam CorpitE Factrory—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Hype Park—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Dodd; Answers, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 
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Dockyarp Empioyfés anv Civic Orricers—Questions, Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton, Mr. Baker ; Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. 
Robertson) ¢ seo eee ove eee eos 1220 

Tue SHetiranp FisHertes—Questions, Sir L. Lyell, Mr. Buchanan ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Dominica—Question, Sir T. Esmonde; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ove deo 

HaBituaL OrrEeNnpERS 1n ScoTLanp—Question, Mr. Paul ; "Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Post Orrick Contracts—Question, Mr. Muntz ; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley) * ove eee 

CoaLing THE CHANNEL SquapRon—Question, Commander Bethell ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... 

THe Laptzgs anp tHE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Byles, Mr. Weir, Mr. 
W. M‘Laren; Answers, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. 
Gladstone). 

TorPEepo DEstrRoYERs—Question, Mr. Donkin ; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) see ose ove 

Tue Westrort DisastEr—Questions, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. H. Plunkett, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley), The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) . cee eee 

Buitpine Societies (No. 2) Birt—Question, Mr. Bill; Answer, The 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) eee 

Attack on A CatHotic Priest at LurGan—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, 
Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Bartley, Colonel Waring, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley), Mr. Speaker 

THe Orpnance Scrvey Starr—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) ee 1229 

PLevuRO-PNEeumontA IN KENtT—Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Evictions in South Wexrorp—Question, Mr. Ffrench; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Morocco—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eve eee «- 1230 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—vU 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commitree—[ Progress, 14th June|— 
Bill considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line, 4, after the word “ made,” to insert 
the words “as against each portion of the estate primarily liable for the 
same,”—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


2] 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 4, after the word “ funeral,” to insert 
the words “and administration,”’—(Mr. Heneage.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 5, after the word “ incumbrances,” 
to insert the words 


“and for the reasonable expenses of any valuation required for the purposes of this 
Act."—(Mr. Heywood Johnstone.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”  .., vee 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee eos 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 7, to leave out Sub-section (a),— 
(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (a) stand part of the Clause ” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 8, after the word “deceased,” to 
insert the words “ within twelve months of his death,”"—( Mr. Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” eve eve 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn dea 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 10, to leave out from the word “ fide,” 
to end of line 12, and insert the words “and for valuable consideration,” 
—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause” ove ove eee ove 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn jae eco 

Amendment proposed, to insert the words “unless such reimbursement 
cannot be obtained,”—(Sir W. Harcourt.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 16, at end, insert— 

“ Provided that no property passing on the death of the deceased shall, on such death, 
be aggregated more than once, nor be chargeable more than once, with Estate Duty,” 
(Sir M. Hiecks-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn aoe 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 18, at end, to insert— 

“ And, in the case of agricultural land, an allowance shall be made for one-half of the 
money expended by the deceased in the promotion of agriculture on the said land for 
which no direct return is being, or has been, received,”—( Colonel Kenyon-Slaney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 18, after the word “ thereto,” to 
insert the words— 
“ (2) An allowance shall also be made in respect of any sum payable under a policy of 
insurance on the life of the deceased and forming part of his estate to an extent not 
exceeding the Estate Duty payable on his estate,” —(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” see oe 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 78 ; Noes 
113.—(Division List, No. 100) _... eee eee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 18, to insert after the word “ thereto,” 
as a new sub-section, the words— 


““(2) In calculating the principal value of an estate, reversions shall not be taken 
into account, provided that— 


1234 
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FINANCE BiLt—continued. 


(a) on the sale of such reversion, or on the possessor raising money or any con- 
sideration for his interest in such reversion, Estate Duty shall be paid on the 
value of the reversion as estimated by this section of this Act on the scale given 
in Section 14 of this Act, according to the aggregated value of the last estate 
of which the reversion formed a part, and no person shall be able to give a good 
discharge or receipt for any sale or loan unless it is certified by the Commissioners 
that there is no claim for Estate Duty thereon, and the Commissioners shall, on 
application in the prescribed form, if satisfied that there is no claim, give such 
certificate ; 

(b) on the maturing of such reversion, providing the Estate Duty has not been 
paid as required by Sub-section (a), Estate Duty shall be paid on the principal 
value of the reversion according to the aggregated value of the last estate of 
which the reversion formed a part, and no person shall be able to obtain a good 
discharge in handing over such reversion, unless it is certified by the Commis- 
sioners that there is no claim for Estate Duty thereon, and the Commissioners 
shall, on application in the prescribed form, if satisfied that there is no claim, 
give such certificate,"—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” eee 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... see 266 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 18, to insert after the word “ thereto,” 
as a new sub-section, the words— 

“In calculating the principal value of an estate reversions shall not be taken into 
account, provided that on the sale of such reversion, or on the possessor raising 
money or any consideration for his interest in such reversion, Estate Duty shall be 
paid on the value of the reversion as estimated by this section of this Act on the 
scale given in Section 14 of this Act, according to the aggregated value of the last 
estate of which the reversion formed a part, and no person shall be able to give a 
good discharge or receipt for any sale or loan unless it is certified by the Com- 
missioners that there is no claim for Estate Duty thereon, and the Commissioners 
shall, on application in the prescribed form, if satisfied that there is no claim, give 
such certificate.” 

Question put :—The Cowmnittee divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 108.—(Divi- 

sion List, No. 101.) 
Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 19, to leave out Sub-section (2),— 


(Mr. Carson.) 
Question proposed, “ That ‘ Sub-section 2’ stand part of the Clause” _... 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee “es 


Several verbal Amendments, proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Butcher, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-seetion 3,—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 
Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 3 stand part of the Clause,” 
After short Debate, Question put, and negatived ... ue 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 34, at end, insert— 

“The principal value of any property shall be estimated to be the price which, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, such property would fetch, if sold in the open market 
at the time of the death of the deceased. 

“ Provided that, in the case of any agricultural property, where no part of the principal 
value is due to the expectation of an increased income from such property, the 
principal value shall not exceed twenty-five times the annual value as assessed under 
Schedule A of the Income Tax Acts, after making such deductions as have not been 
allowed in that’ assessment and are allowed under ‘The Succession Duty Act, 1853,’ 
and making a deduction for expenses of management not exceeding 5 per cent. of the 
annual value so assessed,”"—( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” «+» 1304 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to one we 1399 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 35, after the word “expectancy,” to 
insert the words “ only one,”"—(Wr. 7. H. Bolton.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
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After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 36, after the word “ paid,” to insert 
the words “ at the option of the person accountable for the duties,” —( Mr. 
Gibson Bowles) noe eee eee eee eee 


Question, “ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


1310 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 6, after the word “ascertained,” to © 


insert, as a new Sub-section, the words— 
“The value of the benefit accruing or arising from the cessor of the interest of a deceased 
person in any property shall— 
(a) if the interest extended tothe whole income of the property, be the principal value 
of that property ; and 
(b) if the interest extended to less than the whole income of the property, be the 
principal value of an addition to the property equal to the income to which the 
interest extended,” —( Wr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted” ... eve 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... ove eee 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Savings Banks (Societies) Bill (No. 233)—Commitree—[ Progress, 14th 


June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 5. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 28, to leave out the words “and 
applied solely,” —( Mr. A. Morley.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the words ‘and applied solely ’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


After Debate, Question put, and negatived eee eee 
Remaining clauses and Schedule agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Friday next. 


Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Bill (No. 214)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Objection being taken to Further Proceedings, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Order be discharged,”— 
(Mr. Anstruther.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No- 4) (Birmingham Canal) Bill 
(No: 252)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 5) (Regent's Canal) Bill 
(No. 253)—Read a second time, and committed ete) 0 ete; 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 6) (River Lee, &c.) Bill 
(No. 254)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 7) (River Ancholme, &c.) 
Bill (No. 263)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 8) (River Cam, &c.) Bill 
(No. 264)—Read a second time, and committed, 
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Canal Rates, Tolls, and es Provisional Order (No. 9) (River Larke) 
Bill CNo. 265)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 10) (Canals of the Caledonian 
and Worth British Railway Companies) Bill (No. 266)—Read a second 
time, and committed. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 11) (Lagan, &c., Canals) 
Bill CNo. 267)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 12) (Grand, &c., 
Canals) Bill (No. 268)—Read a second time, and committe. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 14) Bill (No. 27D— 


Read a second time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill (No. 195)—Reported, with 
Amendments [ Provisional Order relating to Bromsgrove Union (No. 1) not proceeded 
with ; remaining Orders confirmed] ; Title amended ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill (No. 222)—Reported, 


with Amendments [ Provisional Order relating to Acton, Chiswick, and Hanwell not 
proceeded with ; remaining Orders confirmed]; Title amended ; as amended, to be 
considered upon Monday next 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill (No. 228)—Reported, with 
Amendments [ Provisioval Order relating to Stevenage not procesded with ; remaining 
Orders confirmed] ; Title amended ; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill (No. 229)—Reported, with 
Amendments [Provisional Orders confirmed] ;,as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday next, 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill (No. 230)—Reported, with 


Amendments [Provisional Orders confirmed]; as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 17) Bill (No. 248)—Reported, with 
Amendments [Provisional Order confirmed]; as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 11) Bill (No. 255)— 
Reported, without Amendment [ Provisional Order confirmed] ; to be read the third 
time upon Monday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 12) Bill (No. 256)— 
Reported, with Amendments [ Provisional Order confirmed]; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 5) Bill (No. 165)— 
Reported, with Amendments [ Provisional Order confirmed] ; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and tu be printed ; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next 


MEssaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to, 
Public Works Loans Bill, without Amendment. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade under ‘ The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Bishop’s Watham Water, 
Blandford Water, East Surrey Water, Tilehurst, Pangbourne, and 
District Water, and West Cheshire Water.” [Water Orders Confirma- 
tion Bill [Lords}.] 
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MEssaGE FROM THE LoRDs—continued. 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Crystal Palace District, Oswestry, Plymouth, Shropshire 
(Shrewsbury), Wakefield, and Yeadon.” [Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) Bill [ Lords]. ] 

“ Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1838, 
relating to Aberdare, Birmingham, Chelmsford, and Guildford.” [Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill [Lords].] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under ‘The Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870,’ relating to Newquay (Cornwall) Gas, North Bierley Gas, Uttoxeter 
Gas, and Worthing Gas.” [Gas Orders Confirmation (No, 2) Bill 
[Lords].] «+. oe ove eee ove 


Merchandise Marks (Prosecutions) Bill (No. 259)—Read a second time, and 
committed for Monday next. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (No. 260)— 
Read a second time. 


Message from the Lords [19th March] read,—* That it is desirable that 
all Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the present 
Session be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament ;” 
and the Resolution of this House of the 2nd April, concurring with the 
Lords in the said Resolution, read. 


Bill committed to the Joint Committee on Statute Law Revision, &c., Bills. 
Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith. 


Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill (No. 197)— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Objection being taken to Further Proceeding, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Tuesday next ... eve 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill [Zerds]—Read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 283.] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill [ Zords)—Read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for P-ivite Bills, and to be printed. 


[Bill 284. } 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill [Zords|—Read the first time ; 
i a) to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
Bill 285. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [ Zords]—Read the first time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 286.] 


Pilotage Bill—Ordered (Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Charles Wilson, Sir } Seymour King, Mr. 


Clarence Smith, Commander Bethell, Mr. Wilson Todd :)—Billt presented, and read 
first time. [Bill 287.] 
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ComMIss1i0on— 
The following Bills received the Royal Assent :— oe ee 1321 
1, Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, Amendmeat. 
- Solicitors’ Examination. 
. Trustee Act, 1893, Amendment. 
. Public Works Loans. 
. Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1). 
Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes). 
- Local Government Provisional Orders. 
- Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2). 
- Local Government Provisional Orders (No 3). 
- Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4). 
- Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6). 
12. Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4). 
13. Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8). 


London County Council (Tower Bridge Southern Approach) Bill— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, and committed : The 
Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection ... we 1323 
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Cambridge Corporation Bill— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order), with the Amendments. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 6, and insert the following 
Clause :— 
“ pent 28 of the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, shall, for the purposes of its 
pplication within the borough of Cambridge, be read and have effect as if the 
fol llowing paragraph were therein inserted ; (that is to say), 
Every common prostitute loitering or being in a street or public place for the purpose 
of prostitution or solicitation,”"—(The Lord Leigh.) 
After Debate, on question that the clause proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill ? 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 65 ; Not-Contents 14 s+. eee 1329 
Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 





House or Lorps Orrices— 
First Report of the Select Committee considered (according to Order). 
After Debate, Report agreed to oes eee eee --- 13833 


Prize Courts Bill (No. 56)— 
House in Committee (according to Order). 
After short Debate, Bill reported, without amendment ; and re-committed 
to the Standing Committee. 
Merchandise Marks Act (1887) Amendment Bill (No. 66)— 
House in Committee (according to Order). 


After short Debate, Bill reported, without amendment; Standing Com- 
mittee negatived eee eee eee eee eee 1334 
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Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, Amendment Bill (No. 105)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read ... oes e+e 1835 
After short Debate, Moved, “ That the Biil be now read 2*,"—( The Lord 
Tweedmouth.) 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 

of the Whole House on Thursday, the 28th instant. 
Public Libraries (Scotland) Bill (No. 62)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%,"—( The Lord Tweedmouth.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 

Scorch REPRESENTATIVE PEERs—Questions, Observations, The Marquess 
of Lothian; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury and Lord President 
of the Council (The Earl of Rosebery). 

Sratute Law Revision Brtts anp ConsoLtipation BiLts— 

Message from the Commons that they have committed the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill to the Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision, &c. Bills. bed sau ee «-- 1336 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 75)—Read 3* (according 

to Order) ; Amendments made ; Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 
Local Government Provisional Order (Gas) Bill (No. 92)-—Read 2» (according 
to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 

Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) (No. 2) 

Bill (No. 93)—Read 2* (according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House To-morrow ,,, ais a scot . 1337 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill (No. 94)—Read 2* (according 
to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) Bill (No. 95)—Read 2° 
(according to Order), and committed : The Committee to be proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 6) Bill (No. 71)—Read 3* 
(according to Order), and passed. 


Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill (No. 80)—Read 3* (according to 
Order), and passed. 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill (No. 34)—Read 3* (according to 


Order), and passed. 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 99)—House in Com- 


mittee (according to Order) : An Amendment made : Standing Committee negatived ; 
The Report of Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 7) Bill (No. 72)—House 
in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without amendment; Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Commons Regulation Provisional Order (Luton) Bill (No. 91)—House in 
Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without amendment : Standing Com- 
mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Perjury Bill [4.L.] (No. 67)—House in Committee (according to Order) ; Bill reported 
without amendment ; and re-committed to the. Standing Committee - --- 1338 
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Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers Bill (No. 57)—House in 


Committee (according to Order); Bill reported without amendment; and re- 
committed to the Standing Committee. 


Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment Bill [4.l.] (No, 12)—Reai 3* (according to 
Order), and passed, and sent to the Commons. 





COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 18. 


RoyaL AssENT— 
Message to attend the Lords Commissioners :— 
The House went ;—and being returned ;— 
Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent to,— 
1. Industrial and Provident. Societies Act, 1894. 
. Solicitors Act, 1894. 
. Trustees Act (1893) Amendment Act, 1894, 
. Public Works Loans Act, 1894. 
- Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Act, 1894. 


Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Housing 
of the Working Classes) Act, 1894. 


7. Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation Act, 1894. 
8. Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Coulicmation (No. 2) 


oo me & 


Act, 1894. 
9. Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 3) 

Act, 1894 . eee eee eee eee eee 1339 
10. Local Dinedinies Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 4) 

Act, 1894. 
11. Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 6) 

Act, 1894. 





12. Local Government Board (Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 4) Act, 1894. 


13. Local Government Board (Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 8) Act, 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 
—!_o——_ 


TrapeE in THE Nicer Company’s Territorres—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 
Customs Boatmen—Questions, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Kearley ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) --- 1340 
Foreign Manvuractures IN EnGiisa Pusiic Orrices—Questions, Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson ; Answers, The mening to the Treasury (Sir J. T. 
Hibbert) ad me ws 1341 
RETURNING OFFICERS AT Loc AL Gov. ERNMENT ELECTIONS—Question, Mr. 
Bigwood ; Auswer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Shaw- Lefevre) . aoe -.- 1342 
IRONWORKERS’ WaGES IN ‘ScotLanp—Question, Mr. Caldwell ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 
Tue Tipton Rirte Rance Fatatiry—Questions, Mr. Macdona ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) --» 1343 
Dispensary District VACANCIES IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... .-. 1344 
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INLAND REVENUE PROsECUTIONS IN THE HIGHLANDS—Question, Mr. Weir ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Lasourers’ CotraGes 4N THE KitmactHomas Union—Question, Mr. 
Webb; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
JupiciaL LeasEs 1n County GaLway—Question, Mr. Bodkin ; Answer, 

The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

GLANDERS IN THE METROPOLIS—Question, Mr. Fellowes ; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) 

ANTHRAX—Questions, Mr. Fellowes; Answers, The President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Civit Service in THE Eastern CoLtonres—Question, Mr. W. Johnston ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 8. Buxton) 

Army Examinations FoR Non-ComMIssionED OrricERs—Question, Colonel 
Lockwood ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr, Campbell- 
Bannerman) eee ove eee eee 

THe WattHam Aspey ExprLoston—Questions, Colonel Lockwood, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman), The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

AuctTionEERs’ LicENcEs—Question, Mr. Wootton Isaacson; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) vee ae 

THe Suakim-BERBeR Rartway PLAnt—Question, Mr. Caine ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs (Sir E . Grey) eee 

EMPLOYMENT OF ITALIANS ON GOVERNMENT Wonxe—-Onestion. Mr. J. 
Rowlands ; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. 
Gladstone). 

FisuinG Prosecutions at DingwaLt—Questions, Mr. Weir ; Answers, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

LLANARTH NatIonAL Scuoo~t—Question, Mr. W. Williams ; Answer, The 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland)... eee vee 

Fasirication OF Wuisky Permits 1n Betrast—Question, Mr. J. 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) 

UNEXPENDED BaLaNnces OF ANNUAL Votes—Question, Mr. Forwood ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) coe 

Tue Deatn Douties—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Liquor LEGISLATION IN THE Manx LeEGisLatTuRE—Question, Mr. Caine ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

Serving CHILDREN IN PusLic HovsEes—Question, Sir W. Lawson ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 

Deretict Lanp 1n EssEx—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H, Gardner). 

Tue Irish ApDMINISTRATION—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—$n ——_— 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Committree—[ Progress, 15th June.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6. 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 6, at end, to insert— 


Page 
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FINANCE BiLL—continued. 
* (5) » saaiing the principal value of an estate, each life interest shall be calculated 
as follows : — 

(a) If the life interest be derived from personal property at an amount which the 
National Debt Commissioners would grant an imm annuity to the recipient of 
the life interest equal to the life interest ; 

(b) If the life interest be derived from real property 10 per centum shall be deducted 
from the amount of the assessment, as provided in Clause 31 of this Act, and the 
amount which the National Debt Commissioners would grant an immediate annuity 
to the recipient of the life interest thus reduced shall be taken as the principal value 
of such life interest,”—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Proviso be there inserted ” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 6, at end, to insert— 

“(6) The principal value of Terminable Annuities passing at death shall be ascertained 
as follows :— 

(a) When the expectation of life, according to the standard tables of life, of the receiver 
of the Terminable Annuity is equal to or less than the length of time the annuity 
has to run, the said annuity shall be regarded as a life interest, and valued according 
to sub-section (3) ; 

(b) When the expectation of life, according to the standard tables of life, of the 
receiver of the Terminable Annuity is greater than the length of time the annuity 
has to run, the principal value of such annuity shall be such sum as the National 
Debt Commissioners will be willing, according to their published tables, to grant 
such annuity,”"—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the Proviso be there inserted ” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 6, at end, to insert— 

“(7) In the case of real estate situated in Ireland the principal value shall be calculated 
on the amount of rent actually received during the preceding ten years, to which 
may be added all arrears which the Commissioners, or others acting for them, may 
obtain during the six months succeeding the death, and the average thus actually 
received shall be taken on the annual value. 

(a) The fee simple shall be taken at twenty years’ purchase of such annual value ; 
(b) The life interest principal value shall be taken as the cost of an annuity to the 
receiver equal to such annual value on the three and a-half per cent. tables,”—( Mr. 


Bartley.) 
Question proposed, “ That the Proviso be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee 1364 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 6, at end, to insert— 
(8) In calculating the value of an estate the principal value of any right of church 
patronage shall be the amount of consideration which was received by the patron for 
such right of patronage on the last transfer previous to the death of the deceased,”— 
(4fr. Bartley) ae8 “ws sae ses --. 1365 


Question proposed, “ That the Proviso be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 7, at end, to insert— 


“ Estate Duty shall not be payable upon any advowson or church patronage which 
would have been free from Succession Duty under the twenty-fourth section of ‘ The 
Succession Duty Act, 1853,’ "—(. Mr. Griffith- Boscawen) ohio ... 1366 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... w- 1367 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... a «- 1368 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 9, after the word “ Commissioners,” 
to insert the words “ at their own expense,”—({ Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee ++» 1369 
VOL. XXV. [rourTH sERIEs.] es 
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Finance Bitit—continued. 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 9, after the word “ Commissioners,” 
to leave out to end of Sub-section (5), and insert— 


“ And, if not agreed upon by the Commissioners and the persons accountable for the 
duty, a sufficient number of valuers to form a rota shall be appointed in England and 
in Scotland by the County Council, and in Ireland by the Grand Jury for the county 
or district in which the property is situate, and the question of value shall be 
referred to the decision of one of the rota of valuers to be appointed as before men- 
tioned, each valuer in his turn, if ‘able and willing to act, being entitled to the 
reference, and the decision of such valuer shall, subject to appeal as hereinafter 
provided, be binding upon the Commissioners and upon the person accountable for 
the duty ; and for the purposes of this Act, the person having the custody or possession 
of the property shall permit the valuer so to be appointed to inspect it at all 
reasonable times as’such valuer may consider necessary,’—(.Mr. Ambrose.) 


Question proposed, “* That the words ‘In such manner and by such means 

as they’ stand part of the Clause ” éé oes eee 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn one eee 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 14, after the word “ necessary,” to 


insert the words— 


“The person accountable for the duty may require the Commissioners, in their 
valuation of real estate, to value separately each part, whether each estate, eack farm, 
or each plot,”—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... eee 
After Debate, Amendment amended, by leaving out from the first word 
“each,” to the end of the Amendment, and adding the words “ separate 
class of property”  ... ose vos eels eee 


Question put, 
“ That thejwords, ‘ The person accountable for the duty may require the Commissioners 


in their valuation of real estate to value separately each separate class of property,’ be 
there inserted.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 189 ; Noes 217.—(Division List, No. 102.) 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 15, to leave out Sub-section (6) and 
insert— 
“(a) Any person aggrieved by any decision of the Commissioners, whether as to the 


value placed by them on any property, or otherwise, may appeal to the High 
Court within the time, and in the manner, and on the conditions directed by Rules of 


Court ; 

(b) If.the appeal shall be with reference to the value placed by the Commissioners on 
any property, the Court shall determine such value, and upon the hearing of such 
appeal evidence may be given by either party by affidavit, or, if the Court shall so 
direct, vivd voce ; 

(3.) In all cases the costs of the appeal shall follow the event unless the Court shall 
otherwise direct,”—(Wr. Byrne.) 

Question proposed, “ That those sub-sections be there inserted ” one 

After Debate, Question put, and negatived ies ae ies 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand 

part of the Bill.” 

After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stanc part of the Bill. 

Clause 7. 
Several verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. T. H. 
Bolton, and Mr. R. T. Reid, agreed to ees eee eee 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 25, after the word “ duty,” to insert 

the words— 


* And for the exemption of the property of common seamen, marines, or soldiers who 
are slain or die in the service of Her Majesty,”—(Wr. R. 7. Reid.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After Debate, Question put, and agreed to pe see .-. 1400 
Amendment proposed, iu page 5, line 27, to leave out Sub-section (2),— 

(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (2) stand part of the Clause” - 1404 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ve eee 1409 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 30, after the word “ poner ” to 


insert the words 


“and shall be accountable for the Estate Duty on all personal property wheresoever 
situate of which the deceased was competent to dispose at his death,”—( Mr. R. 7. 
Reid.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... eve 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to add, at the end, 

the words 


“but shall not be liable for any duty in excess of assets of which he has control,”"— 
(Mr. R. 7. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there added to the proposed 
Amendment” oes eee eee vee eve 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘and shall be accountable for the Estate Duty on all personal 
property wheresoever situate of which the deceased was competeni to dispose at his 
death, but shall not be liable for any duty in excess of assets of which he has control’ 
be there inserted ” oes sie oes eve ee 1417 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 158 ; 

Noes 108.—(Division List, No. 103.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, at the end of the last added words, to 


insert— 


“ But the delivery of the certificate to be delivered under forty-fourth year of Victoria, 
chapter twelve, section thirty, shall not be delayed by reason of the particulars of 
property, other than personal property in the United Kingdom, not being included in 
the accounts,”—(Sir M. Hicks- Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” a+ -pe 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee ene 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 31, at beginning, to insert the words— 
“where property passes on the death of the deceased and his executor is not accountable 
for the Estate Duty thereon,”—(MVr. R. 7. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Several verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. R. T. Reid and Sir R. Webster, 
agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 36, after the word “ thereof,” to 
insert the words “not being merely an agent or bailiff for another person,” 
—(Mr. Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” s+. «ee 1420 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 130 ; 

Noes 165.—(Division List, No. 104) ove eve ee 1422 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 36, to leave out all the words from 
the word “and” to the word “property,” in line 38,—(Sir &, 
Webster.) 

(f2] 
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Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” ove eve eve vee 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. Gibson Bowles, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 41, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “actually receiv ed or disposed of by him,”—( Sir J. Lubbock) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 126 ; 
Noes 155.—(Division List, No. 105) ove eve eee 

Several Verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. R. T. Reid, agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 1, to leave out all the words from the 
word “ accountable” to the word “ shall,” in line 3,—( Sir J. Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words ‘and every person’ stand part of the 
Clause " eee ere eee eee eee eee 

After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :—Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 114.—( Division List, No. 106) oo eee 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Limitation of Actions Bill [ Lords] (No. 280)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 
Objection being taken, Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Parochial Electors (Registration Acceleration) (re-committed) Bill 
(No. 175)— 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 4, after the word “ shall,” to insert 
the words “as far as possible,’"—( Mr. Rankin) eee eee 


Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted.” 


After short Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chair- 
man do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—( Mr. W. Johnston) 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Sea Fisheries (Shell Fish) Bill (No. 2'74)— 
Order for Second Reading read eee ove ove 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now in a second 
time,” —(Mr. Bryce.) 
After short Debate, Objection being taken, Second ——~ deferred till 
To-morrow eee coe ee. -» 1434 


Joint Stock Companies’ Register Bill (No. 94)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Mr. Clough.) 
After short Debate, epee none sisi Second saiaapos deferred till 
Monday next oes 1485 
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Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 11) Bill (No. 255)— 
Read the third time, and passed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 5) Bill (Wo. 165)— 


As amended, considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 12) Bill (No. 256)— 


As amended, considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill (No. 195)—As amended, 
considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill (No. 222)—As amended, 


considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (CNo. 10) Bill (No. 228)—As amended, 


considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill (Wo. 229)—As amended, 


considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill (No. 230)-As amended, 


considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Order (No- 17) Bill (No. 248)—As amended, 
considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


MEssaGE FRoM tHE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 

Commissioners of Works Bill, with an Amendment, 

Music and Daneing Licences (Middlesex) Bill. 

Indian Railway Companies Bill. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to amend the law of 
Arbitration in Scotland.” [Arbitration (Scotland) Bill [Zords].] eee 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under ‘ The Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Bolsover Gas, Earby and Thornton Gas, Ilford Gas, 
and Willenhall Gas.” [Gas Orders Confirmation (No. }) Bill [Lords}.] 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 
1888, relating to Clonmel and Moss Side (Collier Marr).” [Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [Lords]. | 

Select Committee on Charity Commission,—That they give leave to Lord 
Welby to attend in order to his being examined as a Witness before the 
Select Committee appointed by this House on the Charity Commission, 
his Lordship (in his place) consenting. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill [Zerds] (No. 258)—Considered 


in Committee, and reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill (No. 199) — Order fur Second 
Reading read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [Zords}—Read the first time ; and referred 
tothe Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 288.] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [Zerds]—Read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 
289. } 

Arbitration (Scotland) Bill [Zerds]—Read the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 290.] 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. Page 


Enpowep Scuoors Act, 1869, anp AmeENnpING Acts, AND WELSH 

INTERMEDIATE Epucation Act, 1889—Motion for an Address— 

Moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from all that part of the Scheme for the County of Denbigh which relates to 
the Ruthin Grammar School,”—(7he Viseownt Cross) ... dais eee 1487 

After Debate, on question? their Lordships divided —Contents 77 ; 
Not-Contents 19 ove ooo eee ose ee 1446 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Ordered accordingly; and the said Address to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


EnpowEep Scuoots Act, 1869, aNnp AmENDING AcTs, AND WELSH 
INTERMEDIATE Epucation Act, 1889—Motion for an Address— 


Moved— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her 
assent to the following portion of the Denbighshire Education Scheme : Clause 87, 
Sub-section (b), from the word ‘ boarding-house’ to the end ; and the whole of Sub- 
section (c),”-—(The Bishop of St. Asaph) as ot. aie 

After short Debate, Motion agreed to; and the said Address ordered to be 

presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 101)—Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Barry, &c.) Bill 


[H.L.] (No, §4)—Committed : The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of 
Selection. 


ComMITTEE OF SELECTION FoR STanpDINa ComMMITTEES— 


Report from, That the Committee have added the Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen to the Standing Committee ; read, and ordered to lie upon the Table. 


Prize Courts Bill [4...] CNo. 56)—Reported from the Standing Committee without 
Amendment. 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers Bill (No. 57)—Reported from 
the Standing Committee without Amendment, and to be read 3* on Thursday next ,,, 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION BILLs— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 72 and 82 be suspended for the 
remainder of the Session. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill (No. 92)—House in Committee 
(according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing Committee 
negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) 
(No. 2) Bill (No. 93)—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill 
reported without Amendment: Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 
3* on Thursday next. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill (No. 94)—House in 
Committee {according to Order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 99)—Amendments 
reported (according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 
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Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No- 7) Bill (No. 72)—Read 3* 
(according to Order), and passed. 


Commons Regulation Provisional Order (Luton) Bill (No. 91) — Read 3 
(according to Order), and passed. 


Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order (Easingwold Railway, &c-) 
Bill (No. 96)—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill reported without 
Amendment : Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 11) Bill — Brought 
from the Commons ; read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 113) 1449 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


new Wanreres 


Wallasey Embankment Bill [Lords] (hy Order)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”—(Mr. 
Snape.) 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question”... 1454 


” 


After Debate, Question put, and agreed to ods st eee 1456 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_0——_ 


Warrant OFFICERS AND THE Goop Conpuct MepaL — Questions, Vis- 
count Wolmer; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman). 

Gun InpustriaL ScHooLt — Question, Mr. Knox; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) . 1457 

N’GaMILanpD—Questions, Mr. Knox ; Answers, The U nder Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) «ee 1458 

TRAWLING IN THE Firtu or CLyrpE—Questions, Mr. Birkmyre ; Answers, 

The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

BALLYMAGOVERN FArrR—Question, Mr. Macartney; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) «» 1459 

Tue CLEeRKsHir TO THE CLOGHER SE 3810Ns—Questions, Mr. Macartney, 

Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Erient Hour Days in Navat EstaslLisomMents—Questions, Mr. Lough, 

Mr. Jackson; Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. 
Robertson) pore eee eee eee 1462 

INOCULATION AGAINST Onoimra in Inp1A—Question, Mr. F. Smith ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for {ndia (Mr. H, H. Fowler). 

Poor Rate SEizuREs IN THE KILLARNEY Unton—Questions, Mr, T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Sexton; Answers, ‘The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 


J. Morley) ove ove ose oon eee 1463 
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REWARDS FOR THE ARREST OF MurRDERERS—Question, General Golds- 
worthy ; Answer, ’The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith) eee eee ee bole 

Uzmaston ScnHoor—Question, Viscount Cranborne ; ; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ee eee 

Lasourers’ CoTtaGEs IN THE DuNsHAUGHLIN UNION — Question, Mr. 
Clancy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Lasovurers’ CortaGrs IN THE CELBRIDGE Union — Questions, Mr. 
Claney ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... 

Deap Brirtisx SarLors ON THE FreNcH Coast—Question, Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
B ryce eee eee eee eee 

FEEs Ang Ir1sH REGISTRATION Worx—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue Canapian CattLe TrapE—Question, Mr. Seymour Keay ; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) eee 

PLevuRO-PNEUMONIA IN KeEenT—Questions, Mr. Knatchbull - Hugessen ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

THe Wimstepon Rirte Rance —Question, Mr. Macdona; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), eee 

Orrum Dens 1n Bompay—Questions, Mr. S. Smith, Mr. Wolff; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Factory Leeistation anpD Docks anp Quays — Question, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith) eee eco eee 

Nite Reservorrs—Question, Mr. Pierpoint ; Answer, The Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 

Tue Coneo StateE—Question, Sir C. W. Dilke ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove * 

Acrarian Crime 1n [RELAND—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

AnGLo-GerMan Rattway 1n SoutH-West Arrica—Question, Mr.Wootton 
Isaacson ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
8. Buxton). 

DiscHarGEs FROM CHaTHaM Dockyarp—Question, Colonel Loyd; Answer, 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) eee 

Lasourers’ CortaGeEs at Birr pe meer, Mr. Molloy ; Koawere, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 

Tue Deer Forest Commisston—Question, Dr. Macgregor ; “Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) 

Tue Finance Bitt—Question, Mr. ti rates The Chancellor ‘of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) .. eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
a 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirree—[ Progress, 18th June.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 7. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 1, to leave out from the second word 
“person,” to the word “taken,” in line 2, in order to insert the words 
“who has,"—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Question preposed, “ That the words ——— to be left out stand part 
of the Clause” eee eg , 9 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 


After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided are 164; 
Noes 119, —(Division List, No. 107) 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 3, after the word « shall, ” to insert 
the words “ to the extent of his knowledge,”—{ Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Verbal Amendment, proposed by Mr. Gibson Bowles, agreed to 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 6, to leave out from the word 
“which,” to the word “ part, ” and insert the word “ forms,”—( Mr. 
Gibson Bowles. ) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 8, to leave out Sub-section (5),— 
(Mr. Hanbury) se ; é 


Question Pere “That the wiidhe ‘a PS. aie sia part of the 
Clause” 4 


After Debate, Question ne sides: ‘Siti divided soko 202 ; 
Noes 169.—(Division List, No. 108) ° eee 


Verbal Amendment, proposed by Mr. Butcher, pivbiid to. 


Amendment proposed, after the word “shall,” in line 9, to insert the 
words— 


“If Estate Duty is not payable be liable to pay £100, and if Estate Duty is payable 
either £100, or a sum equal to double the amount of the Estate Duty,”—(Mr. 
Hanbury) eee eee eee eee eee oe 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn obs 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 9, after the word “ pay,” to 
insert the words “a sum not exceeding,”—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 10, to leave out the word “ treble,” 
and insert the word “double,"—(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 

Question, “That the word ‘ treble’ stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived, 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ double’ be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 194 ; 
Noes 159.—( Division List, No. 109) eee eee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 11, after the word “duty,” to insert 
the words “remaining unpaid,”—( Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” «x 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to add to the Clause— 

“ Provided that in any proceedings for the recovery of any such penalty the Court 
shal] have power to reduce any such penalty,”"—( Mr. R. T. Reid.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 16, after the word “afterwards,” 
to insert the words “ within a period of one year,”—-(Mr. Bartley.) 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... eee 1508 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 18, at end, insert— 

“(7) The Commissioners may, upon such terms as to security or undertakings, or 
otherwise, as they may require, give to the executor of the deceased, upon the 
delivery of the Inland Revenue affidavit, a certificate allowing the payment of the 
whole or any part of the. Estate Duty payable by the executor under this Act to be 
postponed for such time as they may think fit, and the executor shall thereupon be 
entitled co have probate or letters of administration granted to him,”—{ Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ... ee 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn oe eas 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 21, to leave out from the word 
“where,” to the word “ that,” in line 22,—( Mr. Byrne.) 

Question proposed,*“ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to pee eee 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 21, after the word “ Commissioners,” 
to insert the words “or has been decided by the High Court,”’—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 86 ; 
Noes 114.—(Division List, No. 110.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 23, after the word “them,” to 
insert the words “with interest at four per cent. per annum from the 
date of payment,”—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”  ... eee 
Amendment amended, by inserting “three per cent.” instead of “four per 
cent.,” and adding the words 


“in cases where the overpayment was due to over-valuation by the Commissioners,’— 
(ir. Butcher) eee eee eee eee eee 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 23, at end, to insert 

“but any person aggrieved by a decision of the Commissioners under this sub-section 
may appeal to the High Court within the time, and in the manner, and on the 
conditions directed by Rules of Court, and the Court shall thereupon determine the 
amount, if any, to be repaid by the Commissioners,”"—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee 

Verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. R. T. Reid, agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 8. 

Moved, to leave out the Clause,—(Sir W. Harcourt.) 
Question proposed, “ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived oo. eee 
Clause 9. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 22, after the word “shall,” to insert 
the words— 
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Finance BitL—continued. 


“ Subject to all charges and encumbrances existing at the death of the deceased,”—(Sir 
R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After Debate, Question put, and negatived een ose eee 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 22, to leave out “ liable to the duty,” 
and insert “in respect of which duty is levied,”’—(Mr. T. H. Bolton) ... 

Amendment amended, by inserting the word “ leviable” for “ levied.” 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 20, after the word “ property,” 
insert the words— 


“And on request separate certificates shall be granted for separate items of property,”— 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words be there inserted.” 


Page 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eve eee 1 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 32, to leave out the second “to” and 
insert “from,”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question, “ That the word proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Verbal Amendment, proposed by Mr. Gibson Bowles, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 39, to leave out the words “ producing 
to them the said certificate,” and insert the words “ entitled to such re- 


payment of duty,”"—( Mr. T. H. Bolton) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn oe eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 42, to leave out from the word “ be,” 
to the word “ but,” in line 43, and insert the words “recoverable by him 
from the person accountable therefor,”"—( Mr. Byrne) cee ose 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause” cos eee eee eee ove 


After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided a 132; 
Noes 110. —(Division List, No. 111) . 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 43, after the word “ property,” to 
insert the words “and in the meantime to be a charge upon such 


property,”"—(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ebis “se 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 1, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “and is paid in instalments,”—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted.” 


After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided re A 120 ; ot 
143.—(Division List, No.112) ... ‘ os 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, to omit divination (5), _(Mr. PP 
Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (5) stand part of the Clause 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 3, to leave out from the word 
* person,” to end of line, and insert the words— 


” 
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Finance BiLtt—continued. 
“ Authorised or required to pay the Estate Duty on any ay! shall for the purpose of 
paying the duty, or repaying the amount if paid,”—(CWVr. R. 7. Reid.) 
Question proposed, “ That the words —, to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” ° : ose ove 


After short Debate, Question put, anit negatived. 

Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to cae 
Several verbal Amendments, proposed by Mr. R. T. Reid, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 6, after the word “ thereof,” to insert 
the words— 

“Subject to the incumbrances thereon existing at the death of the deceased,”’—( Mr. 
Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Verbal Amendment, proposed by Mr. R. T. Reid, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 13, after the word “ settlement,” to 
insert the words “and capital money arising under ‘The Settled Land 
Act, 1882,’”—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Verbal Amendment, proposed by Mr. T. H. Bolton, agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 14, at end, insert— 


“(8)—(1) Nothing in this Act contained shall affect any person dealing for money or 
money’s worth with any property liable to a charge created under this Act unless he 
had notice of such charge ; 

“(2) A person shall not be deemed to have notice of a charge created under this Act 
unless—(i.) It is within his own knowledge, or would have come to his knowledge if 
such inquiries and inspections had been made as ought reasonably to have been made 
by him ; or (ii.) in the same transaction with respect to which a question of notice to 
such purchaser or mortgagee, or person dealing for money or money's worth, arises, it 
has come to the knowledge of counselvas such, or of his solicitor or other agent as such, or 
would have come to the knowledge of his solicitor or other agent as such, if such 
inquiries and inspections Lad been made as ought reasonably to have been made by 
such solicitor or agent ; 

‘(3) Upon the transfer of any stocks, funds, shares, debentures, or securities, the transfer 
of which is effected or perfected by entry in a book or register, nothing done or 
suffered under this Act shall prevent such entry being made, or prejudicially affect 
the person making the same,” —(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 5) Bill (No. 165)—Read 
the third time, and passed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 12) Bill (No. 256)— 


Read the third time, and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill (No. 195)—Read the third 


time, and passed 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill (No. 222)—Read the third 
time, and passed, 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill (No. 228)—Read the third 

time, and passed. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill (No. 229)—Read the third 

time, and passed. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill (No. 230)—Read the third 

time, and passed. 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 17) Bill (No, 248)—Read the third 

time, and passed nae eee eon ee eee 


Local Government Crelend) Provisional Order (No. 1) Bill (No. 5)—Read 


a second time, and committed 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill—Read a second time, and 


committed. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 184)—Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; conside and agreed to. 


MeEssaGE FRoM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 6) Bill. 
Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill. 
Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill, without Amendments. 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to amend the Charitable 
Trusts Acts.” [Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment Bill [Zords].] 


Accountants Bill—Ordered (Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Kimber, Sir Seymour King, Mr. 
Wason, Mr. William Kenny, Mr, Arthur O'Connor :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. [Bill 291.] 


Supreme Court of Judicature Procedure Bill [Zords] (Wo. 258)—As amended, 
considered ; read the third time, and passed, with Amendments. 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (Women) Bill (No- 241)—Read a second time, 


and committed for To-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—g——. 


Lonpon STREETS AND Buritpines Bitt—Resolution— 
Moved— 


“ That the London Streets and Buildings Bill be re-committed to the former Committee, 
and that the Committee have leave to sit and proceed upon Tuesday next,”—(Dr. 
Farquharson) po bud : 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to coe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
dmunippenis 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 

Crass I. 

1. £2,500, Tralee and Dingle Light Railway. 

After short Debate, Vote agreed to ... 
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SUPPLY—continued. 
Crass Il. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,764, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 


ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Lreland.” 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn eee 1550 


2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £27,715, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin and London, and Subordinate 
Departments.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £2,000, in respect of the Salary of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant,’—(Mr. Arnold-Forster.) 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 172; 
Noes 211.—(Division List, No. 113) cos eee A 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, and claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put.” 

Question put, “ That the Original Question be now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 210; Noes 160.—(Division List, No. 114.) 

Original Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 

It being after half-past Five of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 156)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Mr. Bryce.) 
Objection being taken, Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Bill (No. 231)—Reported, 


with Amendments [ Provisional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 19) Bill (No. 262)—Reported, 
without Amendment [Provisional Orders confirmed]; to be read the third time To- 
morrow eee eee eee eee eee eee 1608 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 13) Bill (No. 269)— 
Reported, with Amendments [Provisional Order confirmed]; Title amended ; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 

Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (Women) Bill (No. 241)—Considered in Com- 


mittee. 


(in the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Friday. 
Intoxicating Liquors Local Veto (Ireland) Bill (No. 51)—Order for Second 
Reading read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn, 
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Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [Zerds) (No. 279)—Read a second time, and com- 


mitted for To-morrow. 


Locomotive Threshing Engines Bill (No. 183)—Reported from the Select Com- 
mittee. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 130.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. [No, 180.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of the Whole House for To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 292.) 


PARLIAMENTARY Papers DistrisuT1loN— 


First Report from the Select Committee brought up, and read; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 181.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 


New Peer— 


John James Stewart Lord Bishop of Worcester—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced _... eee ee eee 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill (No. 89)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday next ove eee ove 


Notice of Accidents Bill (No. 106)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Lord Playfair.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next eee 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill [#-t.] (No. 37)—Returned from 
the Commons agreed to, with Amendments: The said Amendments to be printed, 
and to be considered on Monday next. (No. 114.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 9) Bill (No. 111)—Read 2 
(according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill (No. 107) - 


Read 2* (according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 


Local Government Frovideash Order (Gas) Bill (No. 92)—Read 3* (according 
to Order), and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders Consing of Working Classes) (No- 2) 
Bill CNo, 93)—Read 3* (according to Order), passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill (No. 94)—Read 3* (according 
‘to Order), and passed. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 99)—Read 3 (according 


to Order), with the Amendment, and passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order (Easingwold Railway, &c.) 
Bill GVo. 96)—Read 3* (according to Order), and passed re oul 


Page 
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Public Libraries (Scotland) Bill (No. 62)—House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported, without Amendment, and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers Bill (No. 57)—Read 3 
(according to Order), and passed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 5) Bill—Brought from the 
Commons; Read 1*; to be printed; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 116.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 12) Bill—Brought from 
the Commons ; Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 117.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners, (No. 118.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 119.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 120.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill—Brought from the Commons; 
Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners, (No. 121.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 122.) 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 17) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 123) .,, we. 1619 


Licensing Laws Amendment Bill [H.L.]—Presented (The Lord Bishop of London) ; 
Read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on Thursday the 5th of July next. 
(No. 115.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 


QUESTIONS. 
——9 ———— 


SienaLMEN’s Workinc Hours on THE Great Eastern RatLwar— 
Question, Mr. Dodd; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Bryce). 

Tue Cott Free Caurcn Minister—Questions, Sir C. Cameron ; Answers, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) ove ove eee 

Newton Assot Worknovuse—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ss 

LeavinG CERTIFICATES IN SCOTLAND—Question, Mr. Crombie; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee eee 

Ducny or Lancaster Lanps—Questions, Mr. Hare, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Suirn’s Scoot Cuariry, Nungaton—Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, 
The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ove eee 

KitLarRNeY Boarp oF GuvuarpIANs—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 

ENNISKILLEN RoyaL Scuoot EstateE—Question, Mr. M‘Gilligan ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Reservists’ Pay as TELEGRAPHISTs—Question, Major Rasch ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) eee 1625 
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Leeps Barracks—Question, Mr. Jackson; Answer, The Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Derry Lunatic AsyLum—Question, Mr. Mains; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Lanp Porcnase 1n County Waterrorp—Question, Mr. Power ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) cee eee 

Justices’ CLerKs aNnD Licensine Business—Question, Mr. T. Owen; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith) se. coe ove eee eee 

Commissary CLERKS IN ScorLann—Question, Sir C. Pearson; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee eee 

THe VotuntEER Mepat—Questions, Sir C. Cameron, Mr. Tomlinson ; 
Auswers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

ListoOwEL Poor Law Union—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee 

Transvaal GoLtp Minine Inpustry—Questions, Mr. Conybeare, Captain 
Norton ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
S. Buxton) eee ove eee ove eco 

Tue Post Orrick AND THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE CompaNy—Questions, 
Captain Bagot, Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answers, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ove cee éoo 

FemaLte Factory Insrectors—Question, Mr. Molloy; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

PROSECUTION FOR CRUELTY TO A BuLLock at GLoucEsTER—Question, 
Sir W. Wedderburn; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Asquith) eee eee 

AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY—Questions, Sir R. Webster, Mr. Pig od ; Auswers, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) 

BanKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION IN Sussex—Questions, Mr. Heywood 
Johnstone ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

ComPAssIONATE ALLOWANCES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE—Questions, 
Mr. Hanbury, Colonel Lockwood ; Answers, The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ove eee ove 

Tue Congo Treatr—Question, Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

CoMMANDEERING IN THE TRANSVAAL—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) hae be on Sas 

FraNncHisE Acts — Remuneration oF Irish Poor Law Orriciats— 
Questions, Mr. Tully, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Gosvort Foreign AnimaLs Wuarr—Questions, Mr. Tomlinson ; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) 

Wexrorp Letter DELIvERtEs—Question, Mr. Ffrench ; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eee 

Lonpon Potice Boors—Questions, Captain Norton, Mr. Rowlands, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The ene: of State for the Home Department 
_ Otr. Asquith) be eee eee 

‘Captain Norton ; Answer, 
The ‘Secretary ‘to ‘the Treasury (Sir J.T. Bibbert) eee 

THe Sranise Tanirr — Question, Mr. Rawson Shaw ; ‘Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

ALLEGED Prracy By Essex FisnermeN—Questions, Mr. Dodd, Major 
Rasch, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bryce). 

Tue Tunis-TripoLt FrontreErR—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 
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PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS FOR THE ARMY — Questions, Mr. Rentoul ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman)... 1643 


Inpran Crvit Service Pensions—Question, Sir A. Scoble ; Answer, The 
Attorney General (Sir J. Rigby) ose ove ee 1644 
The , 


Tae Carpirr Savings Bank—Question, Mr. Howell; Answer, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). ' 

IRELAND AND THE New Estate Duty—Questions, Mr. Bartley, Mr. T. 
W. Russell ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W, Har- 
court) ooo ooo eee ose eee 

Income Tax Rewier CertiricateE—Questions, Mr. Biddulph; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Intanp REVENUE OFFICERS AND THE Finance BiLt — Question, Mr. 
Thomas Healy ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Har- 
court) eee eee ees ae eee 

Wiaan Income Tax Commisstoners—Question, Mr. Woods; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Death SENTENCE IN InDIA—Questions, Mr. Caine ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee toe 

CamBrRipGE UNIVERSITY AND VivisEcTION—Question, Colonel Lockwood ; 
Auswer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

Tue Acuitt Seep Rate—Question, Mr. W. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief 


Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—$ .-——- 


WAYS AND MEANS— 


Considered in Committee aad eee 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient that the value for the purpose of Succession Duty of a succession 
to real property, arising on the death of a deceased person shall, where the successor 
is competent to dispose of the property, be the principal value of the property, and 
that provision shall be made for the payment of such duty with interest from the 
expiration of 13 months after the date of the death on which the succession arose, 
and the provision of the existing law with respect to discount shall not apply,” 
—({The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... me end 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirrer—[ Progress, 19th June.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 10. 
Several Verbal Amendments, proposed by the Solicitor General, agreed to 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 18, to leave out the word “may,” 
and insert the words “shall, if required by the person accountable,”— 


(Mr. Bartley.) 
Question proposed, “ That the word ‘may ’ stand part of the Clause.” 
After short Debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment agreed to... oem ove 


Verbal Amendment, proposed by Mr. R. T. Reid, agreed to, 


eee 1652 
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Finance Biti—continued. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 10, at end, insert— 


“ Provided always that the said Commissioners shall allow to be deducted from the 
amount payable for such full Estate Duty any sum or sums shown to their satisfaction 
to have been legally paid as Death Duties on property situate outside the United 
Kingdom, to the Government of the country in which the property is situate, and in 
which equivalent exemption is granted in respect of Death Duties payable there on 
property situate in the United Kingdom,”—(Sir. G. Baden-Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ani : 
Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-section (2),—( Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 
Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (2) stand part of the Clause.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn vee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 22, after the word “applies,” to leave 
out to the first “to,” in line 23,—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee ove 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 25, to leave out the words “ and the 
several persons entitled thereto,”—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 26, to leave out the word “ may,” 
in order to insert the word “ shall,”—(Sir R. Webster.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ may’ stand part of the Clause.” 

After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :—Ayes 212; 
Noes 166.—(Division List, No. 115) aes eee one 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 31, after the word “ discharge,” 
to insert the words 


“but any person aggrieved by the refusal of the Commissioners to determine such rate, 
or by the rate so determined, may appeal to the High Court in the manner directed 
by Rules of Court,”—(Vr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 


After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided:—Ayes 169; 
Noes 209.—(Division List, No. 116) eee - 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 31, after the word “discharge,” to 

insert as a new sub-section the words— 

“(3) Any person intending to deal with a reversion in respect of which duty will there- 
after become payable may apply to the Commissioners for a certificate fixing the rate 
at which duty is to be charged on such reversion, and such certificate when made 
shall free wi gad in the hands of purchasers or mortgagees from any higher rate 

Mr. 


of duty,” —( T. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided:—Ayes 123 ; 
Noes 167.—(Division List, No. 117) eee ove eee 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 33, to leave out the words “or 
property,”—( Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘or property’ stand part of the 
Clause” ... eee eee ove ose ose 

After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :—Ayes 125; 


Noes 63.—(Division List, No. 118) vee eee ove | 
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Finance Biti—continued. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 38, after the word “ paid,” to insert 
the words— 

“ Provided, nevertheless, that a certificate purporting to be a discharge of the whole 
Estate Duty payable in respect of any property included in the certificate shall 
exonerate a bond fide purchaser for valuable consideration without notice from the 
duty, notwithstanding any such fraud or failure,’—(Wr. R. 7. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Clause 11. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 39, to leave out from the word 
“reason” to the word “death,” in line 41,--(Mr. Grant Lawson) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ie Sle rr 


Amendment proposed, in line 41, after the word “death,” to insert the 
words “or from any other cause,”"—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 39, after the word “ reason,” to insert 
the words “of the age of a person succeeding to the property or,”— 


(Lord Burghley.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 5, to leave out from the word 
“ power,” to the word “ circumstances,” in line 6, and insert the words 
“as to,”—(Sir R. Webster.) 

Question proposed, “* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause ” ove ne oe eee eee 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Several Verbal Amendments, proposed by Sir R. Webster, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 12, at end, to add the words “ and 
shall give a certificate of such discharge,”—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, ** That those words be there added.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 18, at beginning, to insert— 

“In the case of property which does not pass to the executor as such,”—(Sir R. Webster.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... ne oa 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 19, to leave out from the word “ may,” 
to the word “ be,” in line 20,—( Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,” put, and negatived. 
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FinaNncE BiLL—continued. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-section (a),—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question, “ That Sub-section (a) stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived, 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 28, after the word “who,” to insert 
the words— 
“ Being accountable for or authorised or required to Estate Duty on any property,”— 
(Sir R. Webster.) iad — 
Question, “That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 13. 


Amendment proposed, in line 36, after the words “ thirty-three,” to insert 
the words “ thirty-five and thirty-six,”—(Mr. Knoz.) 


Question, “‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to ..- 1688 


” 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 41, to leave out the word “ net,” and 
propo pag ’ 


insert the word “ gross,”—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 
Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ net’ stand part of the Clause.” 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... ove eee 1691 
Verbal Amendment, proposed by Mr. R. T. Reid, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 3, to leave out the words “ one 

thousand,” and insert the words— 

“ Five hundred pounds, but where the gross value does not exceed three hundred pounds 
the fixed duty shall be thirty shillings. and where the gross value exceeds three 
hundred pounds the fixed duty shall be fifty shillings,”—(CWr. R. 7. Reid.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Clause.” 
Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to insert the word 
“net” instead of the word “ gross,” —( Mr. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ net’ be there inserted”... ee 1692 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... eee «+» 1695 

Amendment (Mr. R. T. Reid) agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 5, to leave out all the words after 

“section,” and insert, as a separate sub-section— 

(3) Where the net value of the pro erty, real and personal, on which Estate Duty is 
payable on the death of the deceased, exclusive of settled property, does not exceed 
£1,000, such property for the purpose of Estate Duty shall not be aggregated with any 
other property, but shall form an est ite by itself; and where a fixed duty or Estate 
Duty nas been paid upon the principal value of that estate, the further Estate Duty 


and the Legacy and Succession Duties shall not be payable under the will or intestacy 
of the deceased in respect of that estate,’—(Mr. R. 7. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


After Debate, Question put, and negatived ose ose ee 1709 
Question, “ That those words be there insertel,” put, and agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 17, to leave out from the worl 
“scale,” to the word “ The,” in line 36, in order to insert, 
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Finance BiLt—continued. 





Where the Value of the Estate Per Centage. 








Exceeds— £ 


» 100 and does not exceed One pound for every full sum of £100, and for 
any fractional part of £100. 


500 , One pound for the first £500, and two pounds 
for every further full sum of £100 or frac- 
tional part of £100. 


1,000 ; One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500 ; and 

Three pounds for every further full sum of £100 
or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000 ; and 

Four pounds for every further full sum of £100 
or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds - £15,000 ; and 

Four pounds ten shillings for every further full 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds ” £15,000, 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000 ; 
and 

Five pounds for every further full sum of £100 
or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds be £15, 000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds for the next £25,000 ; and 

Five pounds ten shillings for every further full 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100, 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds £15, 000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000 ; 
and 

Six pounds for every further full sum of £100 
or fractional part of £100, 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds - £25,000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Six pounds for the next £50,000 ; and 

Six pounds ten shillings for every further full * 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100, 
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Finance Bitt—continued. 





Where the Value of the Estate 





Per Centage. 





Exceeds—£ & 
» 250,000 - o 500,000 | One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds £25,000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25 3000. 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000, 

Six pounds for the next £50,000. 

Six poet ten shillings for the next £100,000 ; 
an 

Seven pounds for every further full sum of 

£100 or fractional part of £100. 


» 500,000 . » 1,000,000 | One pound for the first £500. 
Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds - £25, 000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 
Five pounds for the next £25,000, 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 
Six pounds for the next £50,000. 

Six pounds ten shillings for the next £100,000. 
Seven pounds for the next £250,000 ; and 
Seven pounds ten shillings for every further full 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 
Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds £25 000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 
Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 
Six pounds for the next £50,000. 

Six pounds ten shillings for the next £100,000. 
Seven pounds for the next £250,000. 

Seven pounds ten shillings for the next 
£500,000 ; and 

Eight pounds for every further full sum of 
£100 or fractional part of £100, 





—(Mr. Bartley) eee cee 


Question proposed, “That the inte ‘where the principal ere of the 
estate ’ stand part of the Clause” ... ee eve coe 


After Debate, Question put:—The Committee divided :—Ayes 151; 
Noes 114.—(Division List, No. 119) eee eee ove 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’"—(Mr. A. J. Balfour,)—put, and agreed to, 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow, 






SUPPLY—ReErort—! 
Resolutions [20th June] reported ... 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5, 


Crass I. 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
“ine which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 


of March, 1895, for a Grant in Aid of Expenses caused by an Accident on the Tralee 
and Dingle Light Railway.” 
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SuppLy—ReEport—continued. 


Crass IT. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £27,715, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Offices of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin and London, and 


Subordinate Departments.” 
After Debate, Resolutions agreed to ... eee eee 


Sea Fisheries (Shell Fish) Bill (No. 274)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
After short Debate, Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Bishopric of Bristol Act (1884) Amendment Bill (No. 88)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—( Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


ee 1724 


Pilotage Bill (No. 287)— 
Order for Second Reading read eee oe eee eee 1725 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a 
second time,”—( Sir A. Rollit.) 


bjection being taken, Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 163)—Lords Amend- 
ments agreed to. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 19) Bill (No, 262)—Read the 
third time, and passed a aioe eve eee eee 1726 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 13) Bill (No. 269)— 


As amended, considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Bill (No. 231)—As amended, 


considered ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Locomotive Threshing Engines (e-committed) Bill (No. 292)—Considered in 


Committee, and reported, without Amendment ; read the thir! time, and passed, 


Arbitration (Scotland) Bill [Zords] (No, 290)—Read a second time, and com- 


mitted for To-morrow. 
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FOURTH VOLUME 


LORDS, 
Thursday, 31st May 1894. 


HOUSE OF 


SALE OF WELSH BENEFICES. 

Tue Eart or POWIS asked the Lord 
Chancellor whether any benefices to 
which 
vested in the Lord Chancellor had been 
sold in Wales or Monmouth under the 
Act of 1863 (26th and 27th Vict., chap. 
exx.); and, if so, whether he would | 
state which benefices had been sold 
under the Act, when they were sold, and 
athow many years purchase, and what was | 
the amount of the purchase money in | 
each case ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord | 
HerscHELL): My Lords, in reply to the | 
question which the noble Earl has placed 
on the Paper, I have to state that under | 
the Act to which he refers the first sale 
took place in 1864 and the last in June, | 
1866. All thejparticulars with regard to | 
them are contained in a Return printed | 
by Order of this House, dated 10th March, | 
1890, which gives the names of all | 
benefices sold under the Act, the dates of | 
sale, and the purchase monies. Probably | 


VOL, XXV. [rourru seRiEs.]} 


the right of presentation was | 


OF SESSION 1894, 


that will give the noble Earl all he re- 
quires, but if there is any further infor- 


| mation that he desires I shall endeavour 
| to give it him. 


I ought to point out 
that with regard to all the livings except 
those sold under Section 23 of the Act, 
as was pointed out by the Lord Chancel- 
lor at the time, the transaction cannot 
be regarded, properly speaking, as a sale 
for the purchase money for this reason, 
that the whole of the purchase money 
went in augmentation of the living. So 
| that it was for the person to whom it was 
transferred an addition by augmentation 
to the living. As regards sales where 
that was not so, the money was applied 
to the living. Under the 23rd section it 
| went to the augmentation of the living 


| transferred. 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 


| Will the Paper distinguish those which 


are in England from those in Wales— 


| though generally one can tell a Welsh 


name on seeing it? I do not know 
whether the Return would show that. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, (Lord 
| Herscwett): If the Paper does not 
indicate it there will be no difficulty in 
giving the noble Earl the Return of those 
in Wales. 


B 





3 London County Council 


Eart STANHOPE asked the noble 
aud learned Lord on the Woolsack whe- 
ther the Return of 1890 alluded to gave 
any details of the number of years’ pur- 
chase of those livings? It was very 
desirable, in view of the Bill pending in 
the other House, that that point should 
be brought out. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: It gives the 
income and the purchase money, and of 
course the relation that one bears to the 
other can easily be seen. 


POST OFFICE—EMPLOYMENT OF 
SOLDIERS. 
Lorpv WANTAGE moved for a 
Return showing— 


“1, The number of soldiers throughout the 
Kingdom who have been appointed to 
the established service in the Post 
Office since 1892, specifying the number 
appointed in each quarter of the years 
1892 and 1893, and in the first quarter 
of the present year ; 

2. The number of soldiers similarly appointed 
to unestablished situations in London, 
specifying how many per quarter, as in 
Return No. 1. ; 

3. The number of men other than soldiers 
similarly appointed during the same 
period ; 

4, The number of soldiers and of civilians dis- 
missed during the whole period ; 

5. The number of men from among those 
specified as soldiers who belong to the 
Reserve.” 


Lorp PLAYFAIR: There is no ob- 
jection on the part of the Government to 
grant the Return in the form asked for 
by the noble Lord. 


Motion agreed to, 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) ACT, 1890. 

Lorp NORTON moved that the 
Order for a Return on this subject, made 
on the 30th of April last, be discharged, 
and that the following Return be laid 
before the House in substitution thereof, 
namely— 


“Return showing in respect of the period of 
four years ended 3lst March, 1894, (1) the 
gate amount of the moneys received by 

the Council of each county and county borough 
in England and Wales out of the residue of the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties ; 
(2) the aggregate amount of such moneys ex- 
pended by each Council (a4) on Technical Edu- 
cation, and (6) on other purposes, such per 
poses being specified as far as practicable ; 
(3) the aggregate amount of such moneys 
appropriated by each Council under the pro- 
visions of Section 2 of the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1891, for technical education, and remain- 
ing unexpended; and (4) the residue of such 
moneys which have not been appropriated for 
technical education, but remain unexpended.” 


{COMMONS} 





( General Powers) Bill. 4 


He reminded the House that he moved 
for the Return a fortnight previously, 
but the Local Government Board had re- 
quested him to consent to some verbal 
alterations without altering the substance 
of the Motion. He now moved it in the 
altered form in substitution for the pre- 
vious Return, the Order for which would 
be discharged. 


Motion agreed to. 


AR3ITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL [mag 
Was presented by the Lord Watson ; 

1*; and to be printed. (No. 78.) 
TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL [H.1. | 

Read 2* (according to Order). 
SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. | 
(No. 53.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, 


ew 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 31st May 1894. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he wished to call Mr. Speaker's 
attention to the Votes for last Tuesday, so 
far as they related to the proceedings on 
the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill. He found nothing in the 
Votes relating to Tuesday which showed 
in any way that a clause to which objec- 
tion was taken, and which was struck 
out of the Bill in consequence, was so 
omitted. The point being a most im- 
portant one, he had to ask Mr. Speaker 
that the entry might be amended so as to 
show upon the face of the Votes that the 
clause really was omitted from the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I suppose a new 
clause was inserted in the Bill. 

Mr. HOWELL: There was no new 
clause carried, Mr. Speaker. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The entry is 
“ Amendments made,” and such entry 
covers the fact of an old clause being 
struck out. 

Mr. HOWELL: No ; the Motion was 
carried without a Division. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see any- 
thing irregular in the entry. 





Indian Staff Corps 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, there could be no doubt 
that the facts were as stated by the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell). 
The clause to which the hon. Member 
referred was omitted, and no new clause 
was inserted in the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I had no notice 
that this subject was to be brought 


forward, but I will look into the question’ 


and see if there has been any irregularity 
in the entry. If there hds been any irre- 
gularity I will see that it is rectified. 

Mr. HOWELL thanked Mr. Speaker 
for his statement, and said that he was 
sorry he had not been able to give notice 
of the question. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
BRIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) 
BILL (by Order.) 


CONSIDERATION, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Consideration, as amended, 
Tuesday.”—(Dr. 


be postponed _ till 


Farquharson.) 


Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, it was rather unfair to those who 
were interested in this Bill that it should 
be put off from time to time. This was 
the fourth postponement, and unless he 
received an assurance from his colleagues 
on the London County Council that the 
matter would be really dealt with on 
Tuesday, he must object to the post- 
ponement. 

Mr. J. STUART said, the Bill was 
being postponed at the request of the 
agent representing the Opposition. 

Mr. COHEN (islington, E.) hoped 
that the measure would be definitely 
dealt with on Tuesday. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Tuesday next. 


QUESTIONS. 
BENGAL DISTRICT MAGISTRACY. 
Str W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 

shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
Mr. C, A. Radice, promoted in The Cal- 
cutta Gazette, of 10th April last, to act 
as District Magistrate and Collector of 
Mymensingh, was, under orders of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, acting Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, on the 24th of 
August ‘ast, condemned to forfeit his 
grace of acting joint Magistrate, and for 


{31 May 1894} 
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a year to receive no promotion, permanent 
or temporary ; whether he is aware that 
in ‘those orders it was stated that Mr. 
Radice not only acted in defiance of the 
law, but also in a manner calculated to 
inflict gross and unmerited indignity upon 
a respectable Brahmin landholder ; that 
his proceedings showed a vindictive 
attitude ; and that his conduct was abso- 
lutely indefensible, and constituted a 
very flagrant abuse of power; and 
whether, if the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, he will state upon what grounds 
the punishment awarded to Mr. Radice 
has been remitted by Sir Charles Elliott, 
and Mr. Radice promoted to a position 
of independent authority ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I believe that the facts 
are substantially as stated in the first two 
paragraphs of my hon, Friend’s ques- 
tion. In reply to my telegram, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal re- 
ports that the appointment of Mr. Radice 
was to fill a temporary vacancy occa- 
sioned by the ill-health of a collector 
whom it was necessary to remove at once. 
He was on the spot, and no officer could 
have been sent from a distance without 
inconvenience. 


POST-CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether there is any pro- 
spect of an arrangement being come to 
by the Treasury with the Post Office 
under which the public can be given the 
privilege of using halfpenny adhesive 
postage stamps upon their own cards 
when sent through the post ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
A great deal of attention has been given 
to this matter, and a Committee is now 
sitting to consider certain questions con- 
nected with the supply of stamps and 
post-cards which, though not directly 
dealing with the matter to which the 
hon. Member alludes, may have an im- 
portant bearing upon it, and it is there- 
fore necessary to await their Report 
before coming to a decision. 


INDIAN STAFF CURPS OFFICERS’ 
GRIEVANCES. 
Stir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether any reeommenda- 
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tions were made by Lord Roberts, when 
Commander-in-Chief in India, with re- 
gard to the grievance of officers of the 
Indian Staff Corps who are exposed to 
constant supersession in the course of 
their duties by officers of the British 
Service, owing to the more rapid promo- 
tion in that Service ; and, if so, would he 
state what the recommendations were ; 
whether the complaints of the Staff Corps 
have been duly considered by the Indian 
Government and the Secretary of State ; 
and what, if any, decision has been 
arrived at ; and whether he will lay upon 
the Table the Papers on this subject, in- 
cluding the Memorandum issued on be- 
half of the Staff Corps, and submitted 
to the Commander-in-Chief and Govern- 
ment in India ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The promo- 
tion of officers in the Staff Corps is still 
the subject of correspondence with the 
Government of India. Until that corre- 
spondence is complete, Papers cannot be 
presented to the House. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): When is the correspondence likely 
to be published ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sending 
out an important Despatch by to- 
morrow’s mail. This is a very difficult 
question, and it is receiving most care- 
ful attention both at Simla and Whitehall. 


RELEASE OF AN IRISH’ CONVICT. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether a convict 
of the name of O'Leary has recently been 
discharged from gaol in Ireland ; whe- 
ther this man was convicted in connec- 
tion with the murder of Head Constable 
Whelahan ; and, if so, what was the term 
of the imprisonment to which he was 
sentenced ; and whether he has now been 
discharged in the ordinary course, or as 
a matter of indulgence before the expira- 
tion of his sentence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The convict named was re- 
leased on licence on the 12th instant. 
He was convicted at the Wicklow Winter 
Assizes of 1887 of the Whiteboy offence 
of attacking u dwelling-house, arising out 
of the murder of Head Constable Whela- 
han, and was sentenced to 10 years’ 
penal servitude. The other three men 
convicted for the same offence had been 
released on licence some time ago, and in 
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view of this I thought the time had 
arrived when this man might also be re- 
leased. In the ordinary course he would 
have been eligible for release in June 
next year. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS AT 
TIEN-TSIN. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that at the British Settle- 
ment and Treaty Port of Tien-Tsin, 
Cina, the English inhabitants have no 
postal arrangements provided for them ; 
whether he is aware that the Germans, 
the French, and the Russians have Post 
Offices there; whether 90 per cent. of 
the whole mail matter of the Settlement 
is British, and the trade with Great 
Britain and her Dependencies amounts to 
several millions sterling annually ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the British mails 
which now arrive at that important 
Treaty Port of Tien-Tsin are now handed 
over to the German Post Office there for 
distribution; and whether he will at 
once communicate with Hong Kong re- 
garding this grievance ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
Tien-Tsin is a Treaty Port, and not a 
British Settlement. The question of the 
establishment of a post office there is one 
for the consideration of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


INDIAN RELIEFS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
what were the latest dates on which the 
troopships with the reliefs for the regi- 
ments serving in India arrived in Bombay 
during the present season ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The last 
four troopships arrived in India on the 
17th of March, the 23rd of March, the 
7th of April, and the 8th of April. 
These dates were exceptionally late, 
owing to the breakdown of the troopships. 


BANKRUPTCY IN BELFAST. 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state the 
number of Petitions for arrangement filed 
each year since 1888 in the Local Bank- 
ruptey Court, Belfast; the number of 
these which have been confirmed ; the 
number which have been turned into 
bankruptey ; the composition offered in 
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each case of the debtors ; and the divi- 
dends paid to creditors in each case turned 
into bankruptey ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that 192 Petitions for arrangement were 
filed in the Belfast local Court of Bank- 
ruptcy between January, 1889, and the 
present date. Of these, 130 were con- 
firmed, and 37 were turned into bauk- 
ruptey. I cannot, within convenient 
limits, state the amount of composition 
offered in each case, but I may state it 
varies from Is. in the £1 upwards. The 
dividends paid were likewise of variable 
amount, the lowest being about $}d. in 
the £1. Several estates have not yet 
been closed. 

Mr. YOUNG: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman grant a Return of the divi- 
dends paid ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
there wonld be any objection to stating 
the sums without indicating the names. 


PRINTING CONTRACTS IN WESTMEATH. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the three years’ contract 
for the printing for the Grand Jury for 
Westmeath expires at the ensuing Sum- 
mer Assizes, and that there was no pre- 
sentment on account of this contract 
made at the County at Large Present- 
ment Sessions on Saturday last; and 
whether he will take steps to see that 
this contract is properly advertised for 
competition according to law, and is not 
given away privately to favoured con- 
tractors ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Secretary to 
the Grand Jury informs me that he re- 
ceived instructions on Saturday last from 
the County at Large Presentment Ses- 
sions to publicly advertise for tenders for 
printing. These tenders will be laid 
before the Grand Jury at the next Sum- 
mer Assizes. 


POLICEMEN AND EVICTED FARMS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a policeman, named Reardon, 
stationed at present at Gowran, County 
Kilkenny, holds a farm, situate in Lar- 
kinstown, near Wexford, which was 
taken by the policeman’s mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Margaret Culleton, after the former 
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tenants bad been evicted, and made over 
by deed on Constable Reardon; and whe- 
ther policemen are allowed to hold farms 
from which the former tenants have been 
evicted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand 
that Mrs. Culleton holds the evicted 
farm referred to, but has not assigned it 
to Sergeant Reardon. No special Re- 
gulations exist in reference to the hold- 
ing of evicted farms by members of the 
Constabulary. They are not permitted 
to hold farms (evicted or otherwise) in 
the counties in which they are serving, 
but there is no Regulation prohibiting 
them or their wives from holding land 
elsewhere. 


Court Business. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT FROM LAW 
OFFICES. 

Captain GRICE - HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury when the Bill deal- 
ing with compulsory age retirement in 
the Law Offices at the age of 65, and 
which .he stated in the House on the 2nd 
of April was to be at once introduced, is 
to be brought in ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Rvussext, North 
Beds.) (who replied) said: The Bil! is 
being prepared, but it is impossible to 
give at the present time the precise 
moment of its introduction. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURT 
BUSINESS. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
in view of the great congestion of busi- 
ness in some of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts, due to the increase of Local 
Government cases, he will authorise the 
cost of the necessary clerical assistance to 
Justices of the Peace to enable them to 
hold special Sessions for hearing School 
Board cases and summonses under such 
Acts as “The Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891,” the Metropolis Management 
Acts, Adulteration of Food Acts, and 
the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act ; and whether the jurisdiction of the 
Justices in such cases has been affirmed 
in a recent case in Kensington ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (who re- 
plied) said: My hon. Friend has to-day 
forwarded me a complaint of the state of 
the business at one of the Courts which 
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I have not had time to look iuto. Other- 
wise, I have heard of no complaints of 
apy great congestion of business existing 
at present in any of the Metropolitan 
Police Courts, and I think if there had 
been any such congestion I must have 
heard of it. If Justices of the Peace 
have jurisdiction to hear any cases over 
which Metropolitan Police Magistrates 
have jurisdiction, the Justices have juris- 
diction over all the cases, and they could 
not be confined to hearing cases and 
summonses under the Acts mentioned in 
the question without legislation. It is 
true that the jurisdiction of Justices has 
been affirmed in a recent case in Kensing- 
ton ; but the question as to the decision 
in that case, and the course to be taken 
in consequence of it, is now under the 
consideration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and I think nothing should be 
done till their opinion has been received. 


COALS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether ships of the Fleet coal- 
ing in the Firth of Forth take their coals 
from vessels which have brought the 
coals from Cardiff; and, if so, whether 
the coals could be bad from the Scottish 
mines close at hand, and so save the ex- 
pense of bringing the coals all the way 
from Cardiff ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurrLewortn, 
Laneashire, Clitherve) (who replied) 
said: In nearly every part of the world 
the normal supply for Her Majesty’s 
ships is Welsh coal, as it is far more 
suitable than the local coal in most 
places. But small quantities of the best 
local suitable coal may be obtained when 
Welsh coal is not available. 


LEEDS POST OFFICE. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
if he will state the amount of money 
voted for the new buildings for the Post 
Office at Leeds in last year’s Estimates, 
and the amount actnally paid ; if he can 
state approximately the date of comple- 
tion ; and whether it is intended to sell 
the present Post Office when the new 
buildings are occupied ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstong, Leeds, 
W.): The amount voted in last year’s 
Estimates for the new Post Office build- 
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ings at Leeds was £21,000, and the 
amount spent was £18,000. It is hoped 
to finish the buildings by Midsummer, 
1895. The intention is to sell the old 
Post Office. 


THE WALLACE ESTATE, LISBURNE, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a circular recently 
sent to the tenants on the Wallace 
Estate, Lisburne, requiring, under 
threat of proceedings, payment of the 
rent due at November last ; whether he 
is aware that the tenants have been 
informed that the rents must in future 
be paid on the Ist of February in each 
year, as the rents have been judicially 
fixed, and the tenants have an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing at a further reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. with the fee-simple 
for nothing ; whether he is aware that 
the rent now required is known as “ the 
lying term,” and was not formerly de- 
manded for more than 12 months after it 
fell due since it was allowed to stand 
over from the famine years; and whe- 
ther, considering the practices already 
adopted on this estate, he will mention 
to the Land Commission the desirability 
of a searching inquiry into the facts of 
purchases by the tenants in order to save 
them from paying prices in excess of 
what the Land Commission sanctions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts, I am 
informed, are correctly stated in the first 
three paragraphs. My hon. Friend is aware 
that in several cases, on the Commissioner 
refusing to lend more than a certain 
amount, the balance of the price was 
demanded from and paid by the tenant, 
and an agreement for the lesser sum as 
the price lodged with the Land Commis- 
sion. This matter was the subject of a 
Judgment by Mr. Justice Bewley in 
July, 1893, and since then the Commis- 
sioners believe that the cash payments 
made by the tenants are set out on the 
agreements for purchase. The Land 
Commission cannot prevent purchasers 
paying any prices they choose, and its 
duties and powers with reference to the 
security are limited to seeing that the 
loan is satisfactorily secured, not to 
seeing that the price is fair, if the 
tenant chooses to pay part of the price 
himself. 
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The Recent Review 


THE STRABANE-LIFFORD ROAD. 
Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what has been the result of the 
consultation with the Inspecting Officers 
of the Board respecting the carrying of 
the road leading from Strabane, in 
County Tyrone, to Lifford, in County 
Donegal, over the Great Northern and 
Finn Valley, and West Donegal Rail- 
ways lines 7 
THe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The Board of Trade are being advised as 
to their legal position in this matter. As 
soon asa decision is arrived at it shall 
be communicated to the hon. Member. 
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FALKIRK TRYST. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture what 
has been the result of his inquiry as 
regards the accommodation for weighing 
live cattle at Falkirk tryst or market, in 
Stirlingshire ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): From the Re- 
port made to me by the Inspector whom 
I instructed to visit Falkirk in pursuance 
of my promise to the hon. Member, it 
would appear that a weighing machine is 
available for use at Falkirk tryst ; but the 
information at present before me is in- 
sufficient to enable me to determine 
whether there is a sufficient compliance 
with the requirements of the Act, or 
whether the application for exemption 
from those requirements which has now 
been made to me ought to be granted. 
The matter is still, therefore, under in- 
vestigation, but I hope it will not be long 
before I am in a position to acquaint the 
hon. Member with my decision. 


NEWCASTLE WEST CLERK OF 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, N.): I 
beg to ask the ‘Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that a letter was sent to Dublin 
Castle by Mr. William O’Sullivan, of 
Newcastle West, County Limerick, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Mr. Dawson, 
clerk of Petty Sessions there, for having 
used to him, at Newcastle West on the 
1lth instant, threatening language cal- 
culated to provoke a breach of the peace, 
and of which letter an acknowledgment 
was received on the 21st instant; whe- 
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ther Mr. Dawson, after having received 
from Dublin Castle notice of the com- 
plaint, did, on the 24th instant (a fort- 
night after the alleged offence) issue a 
summons for assault against Mr. O’Sul- 
livan, notwithstanding that a Petty Ses- 
sions Court had been held on the,18th 
instant; whether he is aware of the 
strong feeling existing in the district by 
reason of the conduct of Mr. Dawson in 
connection with this case, and his manner 
of discharging the duties in connection 
with his office ; and whether he will call 
the attention of the proper authority to 
the matter, and inquire as to the very 
serious charges preferred against this 
officer under the late administration ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
correctly statedin the first paragraph. It 
is also a fact that the Petty Sessions 
clerk has summoned O’Sullivan for 
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assault on the occasion in question ; and, 
under these circumstances, it is undesirable 
to say anything in the meantime which 
might be calculated to prejudice the 
Magisterial investigation. 


THE RECENT REVIEW AT ALDERSHOT, 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that on the 
occasion of the late Royal review at 
Aldershot the total strength of the Divi- 
sion was 17,600, and that only 11,600 
men were on parade; that the pay aps 
of 50 per cent. is accounted for by sie 
642, guard 187, recruits 815, and other 
duties 4,600 ; and whether the 4,600 men 
employed on other duties, such as ser- 
vants, cooks, workshops, and clerks, who 
are not available for duty but who are 
returned as efficient, could be found by 
employing the Army Reserve ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeL_-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : On May 17 the strength 
of the Aldershot Division was 17,864. 
Of these, 11,639 paraded, so that 6,225, 
or 35 per cent. of the strength, did not 
appear. Of the absent, 815 were re- 
cruits, 187 on guard, and 642 sick, 
leaying 4,581 to be accounted for. There 
were 414 at other stations on command, 
100 were on leave, 338 were dismounted 
Cavalry and Engineers, 669 were men 
of the Army Service Corps and other 
services employed on transport and other 
corps duty ; 1,578 men were at Pirbright 
for musketry practice, 545 were either 
attending classes, or in prison, or absent 
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on other grounds ; and the balance 937, 
were employed as clerks, servants, cooks, 
and in workshops. Reservists could 
possibly take the place of some of these 
937 men, but it would be pro tanto 
an addition to the number and to the cost 
of the Army. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Is it a 
fact that there are 13,000 men who do 
not perform the duties of ordinary 
soldiers ? What has the War Office 
done in regard to the recommendations of 
the Wantage Committee in this respect ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must ask for notice of that question. 

Mr. HANBURY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say how many of the 900 
men he has referred to were officers’ 
servants ? There have been great com- 
plaints as to the number of these servants. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I will inquire. 


ALLEGED INEFFECTIVE ENGLISH 
CRUISERS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 

Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to the statement in the 
Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution of the 15th of April, 1894, 
published under the authority of the 
Council, which includes five Admirals, 
two Naval Captains, and a member of 
the Naval Intelligence Department, to 
the effect that of English cruisers four, 
the Tourmaline, Ruby, Emerald, and 
Garnet, ought to be struck off the effec- 
tive list ; and whether these vessels are 
of such age and in such condition as 
would warrant this statement; if so, 
whether the Admiralty propose to with- 
draw them from active service ? 
‘*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The attention of the Admiralty has not 
been called otherwise than by the hon. 
Gentleman’s question to the statement 
quoted by the hon. Member. The vessels 
named are on the effective list. It cannot 
be stated when they will be withdrawn 
from service. The Tourmaline is on 
the North American Station, the Ruby 
in the Training Squadron, and the 
Garnet returning from the Pacific. 
These ships are efficient for the services 
on which they have been engaged. The 
Emerald is not in commission, but is 
available for service if required. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Have the 
five Admirals and two Captains had 
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pointed out to them the fact that they 
have infringed the Queen’s Regulations, 
and will they be censured for having 
done so ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Member suggests that, because 
five Admirals and two Captains are on the 
Council of the United Service Institution 
which has published this statement, the 
Admiralty should censure them. The 
hon. Member will perhaps put his ques- 
tion down on the Paper. 


THE OFFICIAL DEBATES. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state when the Index to 
last year’s Official Reports of the Debates 
will be issued ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT:-As my hon. 
Friend is aware, the last Session did not 
end until March 5 of this year, and the 
Debates filled a quite exceptional number 
of volumes, more than 13. I am in- 
formed that of recent years the General 
Index has never been issued within less 
than three months after the close of the 
Session, and sometimes not until five or 
six months after. It is hoped that the 
Index for last Session will be ready in 
about a month from the present time. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask 
whether it is possible to have a weekly 
index of the reports, as, I believe, The 
Times already give in their reports ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I cannot 
promise that, but I will consider it. 


INDIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther up to last March in the Legislative 
Councils of the Governor General, the 
Governor of Madras, the Governor of 
Bombay, ‘and the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, the majority of additional 
members were non-officials ; upon what 
grounds this majority has been now dis- 
turbed in the Council of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal by the appointment 
of an official to the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of a non-official ; and 
whether the instructions of the Secretary 
of State impose upon official members 
the duty of supportitig the Government 
with their vote on all occasions ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir ; it 
is not the case that there has always 
been a majority of non-officials among 
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the additional members. For instance, 
in the first quarter of 1892 the numbers 
of officials and non-officials were equal 
both in Bombay and in Bengal, and the 
same equality coutinued in Bengal 
during the second quarter. Under the 
Statute of 1861 only one-third of the 
Councillors appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal need be non-officials, 
but the Rules made under the Statute of 
1892 direct that the number of officials 
shall not exceed 110 out of 20, or one- 
half. When the Bengal Council was en- 
larged the Lieutenant Governor found it 
convenient for special reasons to have 
only nine official Councillors with 11 
non-Officials, but it was always intended 
that the number of each class should be 
equalised at the first opportunity, and 
this has now been effected. No such 


instructions as are described in the third 
clause of my hon. Friend’s question have 
been given by the Secretary of State. 


DECCAN AGRICULTORISTS’ RELIEF 
ACTS. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India if he 
is aware that a Bill (No. 7 of 1894) to 
amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Acts, 1879 to 1886, was introduced into 
the Legislative Council of the Governor 
General in April last ; and that the pro- 
posed measure is based mainly on the re- 
commendations made in their Report by 
the Commission appointed by the Go- 
vernment of India to inquire into the 
working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Acts; and whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
of the Commission, with the Appendices 
containing the evidence in full of the 
expert witnesses, such as the District 
Judges, the Special Judge, the Special 
Sub-Judges, and other subordinate 
Judges, deputy collectors, and mamlat- 
dars ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The answer 
to the first clause of the question is in the 
affirmative. As to the second clause, I 
will Jay the Report, including the 
Appendices, on the Table of the House, 
if my hon. Friend will move for it. 


VIVISECTION. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the apparent 
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discrepancies in the Inspector’s Return of 
Experiments on Living Animals for the 
year 1893, wherein it is stated, in Table 
III., that three licence and certificate 
holders—namely, Messrs. Lin Boon 
Keng, Otto Lang, and Conrad Gerland, 
made no Return of any experiments per- 
formed by them, whereas, in Table L, 
the first two named are entered as having 
performed experiments, and, in Table 
II., the two last named are entered as 
having performed none ; if he can state 
upon whose information and authority such 
statements, apparently contradictory, 
have been made and published ; whe- 
ther he contemplates renewing any 
licences or certificates attached thereto 
to any person or persons reported 
by the Inspector as having 
made no experiments under the 
licences and certificates during the pre- 
ceding year, according to his Return for 
1893, amounting to 49 licence and certifi- 
cate holders; whether he is informed, 
either by the licence and certificate 
holders or by his Inspectors, of the 
number of animals made use of in the 
course of the 4,046 experiments reported 
by the Inspector in 1893 ; and if he will 
cause a ‘Table to be prepared and laid 
before the House, showing the number 
and description of animals used in experi- 
ments in 1893, and also in the future ? 
Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: As 
stated in Table III. of the Inspector’s 
Return, no Return was received from 
Messrs. Liv Boon Keng, Otto Lang, and 
Conrad Gerland, nor from the late Dr. 
Romanes. The Inspector ascertained in 
the cases of Messrs. Romanes and Ger- 
land, from inquiries at the laboratories 
where the licences were available, that 
they had not performed any experiments, 
and therefore included their names in Table 
II. From similar inquiries in the case of 
Messrs. Keng and Lang, he ascertained 
that they had performed experiments, 
and therefore included them in Table 1. 
The licences to persons included in Table 
II. are renewed from time to time, be- 
cause for various reasons the licencees 
are unable to take up that work in one 
year, whereas they can in another, and 
some (such as Professor George Thomas 
Brown) hold such licences in case they 
may have to perform experiments with 
regard to the cattle disease, or for judi- 
cial purposes. The number of animals 
experimented upon may be taken as 
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closely corresponding to the number 
of experiments—namely, 4,046. The 
names of the kinds of animals are all 
reported to the Inspector, except those 
animals that are experimented on under 
Certificate C, or under a licence without 
a certificate, all such experiments being 
upon animals in a state of complete 
anesthesia. The information which is 
to be gathered from Tables II. and III. 
is, I think, sufficient, and, in my opinion, 
there is no occasion for any further 
table. 


Sight Tests for 


THE BALFOUR COMPANIES. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called 
to the statement by the Secretary 
of the Liberator Depositors’ Committee 
that all the details and necessary materials 
for a public prosecution, with regard to 
the Jabez Balfour Companies, were sent 
to the Treasury by the Official Receiver 
more than six months ago; and, if so, 
why no action has been taken ? 

Mr. BRYCE : The papers referred to 
were sent to the Director of Public Pro- 


secutions,-not by the Official Receiver, 
but by the Board of Trade, on dates 
varying from the 30th of October, 1893, 


to the 25th of April, 1894. The dis- 
cretion as to proceedings rests with the 
Director. of Public Prosecutions, who, I 
understand, is acting under the advice of 
the Law Officers. I have nothing to add 
to the answer already given to a similar 
question by the Solicitor General. 

Str E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask whether, seeing that these 
Papers have been presented by the De- 
partment over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presides, he will put pressure 
on the Director of Public Prosecutions to 
take steps in this very important matter? 

Mr. BRYCE: The matter rests not 
with the Board of Trade, but with the 
Law Officers, and it is on them pressure, 
if any is necessary, should be brought to 
bear. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I will put a question to the Attorney 
General on the subject. 


IRISH REGISTRY OF DEEDS. 
Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether certain Second Division 


Mr. George Russell 
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Clerks in the Registry of Deeds, who 
have been called on to discharge the 
higher duties of the office, have been 
recommended for promotion by the head 
of the Department ; whether he is aware 
that the Royal Commissioners, who 
reported upon the office in 1881, bore 
testimony to the high class of duties 
performed by the officers of the Depart- 
ment, and expressed an opinion as to the 
fair remuneration of these officers, and 
recommended the amalgamation of the 
Second and Third Classes of the old 
establishment to secure it to them; also 
that the Treasury Committee of 1885 
strongly urged the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commissioners, 
and that the amalgamation was approved 
by the Treasury and carried out; and 
whether, having regerd to the remunera- 
tion for these duties then so fixed, and 
to the pledges given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and by himself on the 
29th of March last, he will see that effect 
is given to the recommendation of the 
Department for the promotion of these 
clerks ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The duties of 
the clerical staff of the Registry of Deeds 
are such as are covered by the scale of 
salary of the Second Division and of 
staff officers of that Division. The old 
Upper Division establishment is, there- 
fore, moribund, and no further appoint- 
ments can be made thereto. It follows 
that the pledges of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and myself, to which the hon. 
Member refers, have no bearing on the 
present case. 


Railway Servants. 


SIGHT TESTS FOR RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade what steps, if any, the Board of 
Trade proposes to take respecting the 
correspondence passed between the 
Roard and the Railway Companies bear- 
ing on the subject of the method of sight 
testing practised by the Companies ; and 
is the Board satisfied that every precau- 
tion is now being taken for the public 
safety ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The correspondence 
already before the House shows that the 
Companies are fully alive to the impor- 
tance of this subject, and are endeavour- 
ing by a system of tests to do what is 
necessary in the interest of public safety 
on the lines of the recommendations of 
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the Committee of the Roval Society. 
The Board do not propose to take any 
further action at present, but the matter 
shall not be lost sight of. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether any, and if 
so what, steps have been taken to carry 
out the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Westminster Abbey, dated 
the 24th of June, 1891, that no time 
should be lost in removing the houses in 
Old Palace Yard, which not only conceal 
to a great extent the architecture of the 
Chapel of Henry VII. and the ancient 
Chapter House, but are also a constant 
source of danger to the Abbey from fire ; 
and whether he will give the House an 
assurance on the part of the Government 
that no step of any kind shall be taken 
which would involve any of the ground 
so cleared being built upon without the 
matter being fully discussed and decided 
by the House of Commons ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: For some 
time past negotiations have been in pro- 
gress for acquiring the property required 
for the removal of the houses in Poet's 
Corner and Old Palace Yard which 
were condemned by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Westminster Abbey. Arrange- 
ments have already been arrived at for 
the purchase of certain interests, in- 
eluding that of the freeholders, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; and in 
other cases there is a good prospect of 
early settlements being effected. I do 
not think it will be found necessary to 
apply to Parliament for compulsory 
powers of purchase. When possession 
of the property has been obtained, which 
cannot be before the middle of next year, 
it is intended as soon as possible to de- 
molish the buildings. The public will 
then be in the best possible position to 
. judge what ought-or ought not to be 
done. I can assure my hon. Friend that 
the Government will not come to any 
final decision on the question of a monu- 
mental chapel without giving Parliament 
a full opportunity of expressing its views 
thereon. 


HANBURY CHARITY, LANGTON. 
Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education when 
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the new Scheme for the administration of 
the Hanbury Charity at Langton, which 
has been in hand two years, the first 
draft of which was published in March, 
1893, and the amended draft submitted to 
the Committee of Council on Education 
on the 10th of February last, is likely to 
come into force 7 


*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : Various objections and 
suggestions with reference to the Scheme 
were received during the month of pub- 
lication, and the Department are at 
present in communication with the 
Charity Commissioners on the subject of 
proposed amendments. It is hoped that 


Service. 


the Scheme may be very shortly approved. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether, in arranging 
the conditions on which new tenders 
will be asked for the mail services be- 
tween London and Kingstown, the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Treasury Minute 
of the 19th of October, 1855, will be 
acted on by providing for the most per- 
fect passenger communication, and the 
use on the cross channel passage of large 
and commodious steamboats ensuring the 
greatest comfort, convenience, and speed ; 
and if it will be made a condition that 
the mileage rate of passenger fares by 
both railway and steamboat shall not 
exceed the current mileage rate of pas- 
senger fares by unsubsidised express 
trains hetween London and Edinburgh ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY : The comfort and 
convenience of passengers will not be 
overlooked, and parties tendering will 
be asked to give particulars of the accom- 
modation for passengers which they are 
prepared to provide, as well as of the 
dimensions and sea-going capabilities of 
the vessels offered. I am afraid I can 
give no pledge that the passenger fares 
between London and Dublin shall be 
adjusted to the current rates chargeable 
between London and Edinburgh. 

Mr. W. KENNY: When will the 
right hon. Gentleman be in a position to 
give out the tenders ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I cannot say. 
The matter is being very carefully con- 
sidered. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): Is 
the question of acceleration by land as 
well as by sea being considered ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
Will an effort be made to provide third 
class carriages on these lines ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: That is not a 
matter which affects the Post Office, and 
could not be made a condition of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): What 
degree of acceleration will be required ? 
Will it be specified in the forms of 
tender ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: We propose to 
ask for tenders at varying rates of ac- 
celeration. 


RE-DIRECTED LETTERS. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General why an 
additional postage is charged on circulars 
in open envelopes for re-direction from 
the House of Commons to the private 
residences of Members ; and whether, in 
view of the number of these circulars 
received by Members of Parliament, he 
can see his way to abandon this charge ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : Under the present 
Regulations, which were decided upon 
by the late Government, all halfpenny 
postal matter is liable to additional 
postage when re-directed. I have no 
power to make an exception in favour of 
hon. Members. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) : 
Could not the charge be remitted on post- 
cards ? 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
And on newspapers too ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Why not charge an increased rate ? 

Mr. BARTLEY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give instructions to the Post- 
master not to forward circulars, but to 
leave them here till called for ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: If there is a 
general wish I will do so, but I believe 
they are not forwarded at present to 
Members who do not wish to have them. 
[Cries of “ Yes.”] Any hon. Member 
can ask the Postmaster not to forward 
them. 


RETURNING OFFICERS AT LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS, 
Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
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Local Government Board whether his 
Department is issuing instructions ap- 
pointing the clerks of Boards of Guar- 
dians the Returning Officers for the elec- 
tions of the new Urban District Councils, 
instead of leaving the appointment to the 
existing Urban Sanitary Authorities, as 
apparently contemplated and ordered in 
“The Local Government Act, 1894” ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw- 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central) : The Local 
Government Board have not yet pro- 
ceeded to prepare instructions as to the 
elections referred to, which cannot take 
piace before November next. The ques- 
tion as to Returning Officers, with 
several other questions which have 
arisen as to the Regulations, will be 
carefully considered in connection with 
the preparation of the Order. 


Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY : But is 
not this question of appointmeut clearly 
defined in Section 79, Sub-section 1 ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: We think 


not. 


MOSS LITTER FOR ARMY HORSES. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, considering the exceptionally 
high price of straw, he can see his way 
to allow licensed victuallers who have to 
provide billets for Her Majesty’s troops 
to supply moss litter instead of straw, or, 
failing this, to raise the price allowed for 
billeting ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Moss litter is not generally approved of 
by the Military Authorities, and probably 
the price of straw will not remain at its 
present high rate. 


WORCESTER POLICE AS FIREMEN. 

CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if :it is a fact 
that he has notified the City of Wor- 
cester that allowances paid to constables 
as firemen being of a fixed and permanent 
character they should be taken into 
account in reckoning pensions, subject to 
the ordinary deductions ; and, in such 
ease, if he will cause a Circular to be 
issued to the various Constabulary forces 
on the subject, or other notification made, 
so that the present divergent practice in 
this matter may be made more uniform ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have intimated 
to the Watch Committee of Worcester, 
who, in pursuance of Section 2 of the 
Police Act, 1893, have directed that cer- 
tain members of the Force shall be em- 
ployed partially as firemen, and shall re- 
ceive in respect of such service certain 
fixed weekly allowances; that such 
allowances, being permanent and in the 
nature of extra pay, should be made sub- 
ject to the usual rateable deductions, and 
should be taken into account in reckoning 
pensions. In other boroughs, however, 
theallowance to policeemployedas firemen 
are not of this fixed and permanent cha- 
racter, and cannot, therefore, be so taken 
into account. Such a Circular would not 
be required for counties, nor even for all 
boroughs, but only for those in which the 
powers given by Section 2 of the Police 
Act, 1893, had been exercised, and cer- 
tain constables had been told off to act 
partially as firemen. The Home Office 
has no evidence of great divergence of 
practice, and the Circular hardly seems 
necessary. 


FERMANAGH TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE. 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that in the town of 
Rosslea, County Fermanagh, which is a 
polling centre at times of Parliamentary 
elections, and where large fairs are held, 
there is no telegraph station; and that 
the nearest one is four miles distant, in- 
volving an extra cost of 3s. on each tele- 
gram to and from Rosslea ; and whether, 
inasmuch as less important places have 
telegraph stations, will inquiries be made 
with a view to establish a telegraph 
station at Rosslea ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I find that in 
January, 1886, the residents were in- 
formed that a telegraph office could not 
be established at Rosslea unless a 


guarantee were forthcoming to secure | 


the Post Office against loss. In April 
of the same year a statement to the same 
effect was made in answer to a question 
in this House. -I shall be glad to cause 
fresh inquiries to be made, and will let 
the hon. Member know the result. 


FEES IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land whether pupils attending National 
schools under the control of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, or attending any of 
the model schools, pay school fees; and 
if any request has been made to pupils 
in these schools to pay fees ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Education 
Act of 1892 provides that where the 
average school fee in 1891 was in excess 
of 6s. such excess might be charged to 
the pupils, but such excess only. In 
1,071 schools there was such excess, and 
in all these cases the excess fee may 
be charged. As a matter of fact it is 
charged in a great number of such 
schools, including all the model schools 
but one. The number of schools to which 
the Act applies is 8,234, and of these 
school fees have been entirely abolished 
in 7,163. 


Veterinary College. 


VALUATIONS OF ELECTORAL 
DIVISIONS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether any steps have been taken 
to prepare the Return granted respecting 
the valuations of electoral divisions of 
Parliamentary polling districts ; and 
when may it be expected that it will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioner of Valuation reported that the 
preparation of the Return referred to at 
the present time would necessitate the 
employment of additional clerks, and 
suggested that he might be allowed to 
defer it until about the 10th of July, 
when the present pressure on his De- 
partment would be relaxed and the 
work could be taken in hand by his 
permanent staff without extra expense. 
To this arrangement I have, under the 
circumstances, assented. The Commis- 
sioner expects to complete the Return by 
the end of July. 


DUBLIN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose of starting the Veterinary Col- 
lege in Dublin with a sum of £15,000; 
and whether that measure will be imme- 
diately introduced ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The introduction 
of the Bill referred to awaits the com- 
pletion of a necessary preliminary now 
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in the hands of the promoters of the 
scheme. 


THE DIVERSION OF CHARITIES. 

Mr. ARCH (Norfolk, N.W.): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner whether any official informa- 
tion exists as to the charities and their 
annual value which have been diverted 
from such objects as food, doles, work 
for the unemployed, apprenticeships, or 
clothing, by the operation of or under the 
Endowed Schools Acts to educational 
purposes, and showing the nature of such 
education, whether elementary, or middle 
class, or other; and where the informa- 
tion is to be found ? 

*THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F.S. Stevenson, Suffolk, Eye) : The in- 
formation down to December, 1885, is 
to be found in Appendix 7 of the En- 
dowed Schools Committee, 1886-87. It 
is brought down to date in the paper 
handed in by Mr. Richmond to the Com- 
mittee now sitting, and will be printed 
together with his evidence. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : Is there 
any objection to having the Paper printed 
now, so that we can see it before the 
Committee report ? 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON : That is a 
matter for the Treasury, whether it is 
worth while to have re-printed a docu- 
ment which is already accessible to hon. 
Members. 

Mr. DODD: It was only printed for 
the Committee and not for the public. 
The newspapers did not publish it, because 
they could not get at it. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON: It will 
be public in the course of a few weeks. 

Mr. DODD: What is the amount of 
the funds which will have to be added to 
the Return referred to ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON : I can only 
give the figures approximately. The 
amount mentioned in the Return of 1886- 
87 represents an income of rather more 
than £15,000 a year. The funds men- 
tioned in the paper will probably increase 
it by £5,000. 


LEVEL CROSSING FATALITY AT 
CAMBORNE, 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the evidence at the 


Mr. J. Morley 
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coroner’s inquest, on the 28th instant, 
upon the death of William Wyatt, who 
was killed while in charge of the gates 
at the Stray Park level crossing at 
Camborne ; whether he is aware that it 
appeared that the deceased was a coal 
heaver, who worked as a rule in the 
Company’s coalyard at the station, 300 
yards away, and was only taking the 
duty of gatekeeper at the crossing as a 
relief for the regular gatekeeper; that 
for years it had been the custom for coal 
porters to relieve signalmen after their 
regular day’s work as coal porters was 
over ; that, except on special relief days, 
when they worked for 114 hours, the 
shortest day’s work for the gatekeepers 
would be close upon 15 hours; and that 
there was no telegraphic or other com- 
munication between Carn Brea station 
and the Doleoath crossing, so that the 
deceased had no notice of the approach 
of the train, which on this o¢casion was 
a special ; and whether he has power, 
and, if so, will he exercise his authority, 
under “The Railway Regulation Act, 
1893,” to require the Great Western 
Railway Company to adopt proper pre- 
cautions for the safety of the public and 
of their officials, and to shorten the hours 
of their servants, in harmony with the 
rider appended by the coroner’s jury to 
their verdict, in which they state that 
the Railway Company are guilty of great 
neglect of duty in not having either 
interlocking signals or telegraphic com- 
munication at Stray Park crossing, and 
that the hours of gatekeepers are much 
too long ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
have not yet received the Coroner’s 
Return in this case, but they have com- 
municated with the Railway Company 
with regard to the accident. The General 
Manager states that he will make in- 
quiries into the arrangements for working 
the crossing and inform the Board of the 
result. He adds that the man had been 
on duty 9 hours 42 minutes. If any re- 
presentation is made to the Board of 
Trade under the Act referred to alleging 
that the hours worked by the gatekeepers 
are unreasonable it shall receive atten- 
tion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman carefully examine the 
evidence in this case ? It was stated that 
not only this man but other men worked 
inordinately long hours — sometimes as 
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many as 15 hours? Will the right hon. 
Gentleman also direct his attention to 
the absence of telegraphic communication 
between the crossing and the station, 
seeing that danger is caused to the public 
owing to trains coming along without 
notice ? 

Mr. BRYCE : If any statements bear- 
ing on the subject of hours of works are 
forwarded to the Board of Trade they 
will be considered. We will also con- 
sider anything calculated to ensure the 
safety of the public. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): Were the Board of Trade repre- 
sented at the inquest ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I must ask for notice 
of that. 


AGE OF OFFICIALS [N DUBLIN CASTLE. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
officials connected with the Government 
in Ireland, and how many employés iv 
Dublin Castle, are over 65 years of age, 
and why the rule for their retirement 
when past 65 years of age is not en- 
forced ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said : The Order in Couneil of the 15th 
of August, 1894, which prescribes com- 
pulsory retirement at 65, applies only to 
persons coming within the definition of 
“all permanent officers in the Civil Service 
drawing salaries or placed on scales of salary 
in excess of those of the Second Division.” 
The Treasury has no means of knowing 
the ages of officials in Ireland generally ; 
but in the case of officers included in the 
definition just given, it is the duty of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General to call 
attention to any payments of salary to 
persons over 65 in contravention of the 
Order, and the head of the Department 
concerned has to satisfy the Comptroller 
and Auditor General that the Order is 
being complied with. The only officers 
now serving in Ireland whose term of 
service has been extended by the Trea- 
sury beyond 65 years of age are Sir 
Patrick Keenan and Sir Richard Sankey, 
and the reasons for their retention are 
given in the Parliamentary Returns, 
No. 145 of 1892 and 117 of 1894 re- 


spectively. 
THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 


Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs when the 
offer of the strip from Lake Tanganyika 
to Lake Albert Edward was first made to 
this country by the Congo State ; whether, 
by a Despatch of August, 1892, Egypt 
reserved her rights over the Equatorial 
Province ; and if it is true that Germany 
and France have both lodged protests 
against the Agreement between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the King of 
the Belgians as representing the Congo 
State ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
I must defer answering the first two 
questions, which have only just appeared 
on the Paper, until to-morrow. The 
French Ambassador has addressed a Note 
stating that France makes full reserve in 
respect of the Agreement. No commu- 
nication has been made to us by the 
German Government. This answer ap- 
plies to a question on the same subject 
by the hon. Member for the Ecclesall 
Division of Sheffield. 

Sir C.W. DILKE: Have the Govern- 
ment heard from Berlin that communica- 
tions have been sent from there to 
Brussels ? 

Sir E. GREY : I cannot make state- 
ments as to communications addressed to 
other Powers. 


PROTECTION FOR THE SCOTCH 
FISHERIES. 

Str L. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if gunboats of the Niger class 
are to continue through this season to 
protect the fishing in the North of Scot- 
land, and Orkney and Shetland; and if 
these gunboats are taken off this service 
will they be replaced by vessels of at 
least equal speed and endurance ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No departure from the usual arrange- 
ments for protecting the fishing in the 
North of Scotland, and Orkney and Shet- 
land, is contemplated. Subject to unfore- 
seen exigencies, the Niger will take up 
those duties shortly. 


HACKNEY UNION VACCINATION 
OFFICER. 
Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been directed to the three applica- 
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tions which have been made by the 
Hackney Board of Guardians in reference 
to the remuneration of Mr. E. Robinson, 
the vaccination officer for the East Dis- 
trict of the Hackney Union ; whether he 
is aware that such officer has to devote 
the whole of his time to his duties, and 
received for his services last year only 
£43 17s. 4d.;and how the Local Govern- 
ment Board has dealt with such applica- 
tions ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Local 
Government Board has three times 
refused to sanction the increase of the 
salary of the vaccination officer of 
Hackney. The diminution in the income 
of this officer has arisen no doubt from 
the Guardians not giving instructions for 
the prosecution of offenders under the 
Vaccination Acts ; and the ground of the 
Board’s decision has been that they con- 
sider that the hardship so far as regards 
the vaccination officer should be met by 
the Guardians discharging their duty in 
the enforcement of the law instead of 
by increasing the rate of payment to the 
officer. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make such a representa- 
tion to the Hackney Guardians ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: We have 
addressed a strong representation to 
them. 


POLICE AT GOVERNMENT FACTORIES. 
Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
rule at the Government factories as to the 
employment of police ; whether they are 
members of the Metropolitan Police ; and 
whether they are periodically changed ; 
and, if so, at what intervals of time ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
At Woolwich, Enfield, and Waltham 


Abbey the Metropolitan Police are em-. 


ployed ; at Birmingham the local police 
force takes the duty. The arrangements 
of the force as regards personnel are en- 
tirely under the Police Authorities. 

Mr. HANBURY : Are the police, as 
a matter of fact, ever changed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I believe that men of good character are 
sometimes employed at the factories for 
long terms. Whether, and when, the 

lice at these factories should be changed 
is for the Metropolitan Police Authorities 
to determine. ' 


Mr. Bousfield 
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DEPORTATION FROM HONG KONG OF 
A DESTITUTE IRISHWOMAN. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to a letter, 
dated 3rd March, 1894, addressed, by 
order of the Governor of Hong Kong, 
by Mr. J. M. Thompson, Colonial Secre- 
tary, to the Guardians of the Nerth 
Dublin Union, in reference to the deporta- 
tion from Hong Kong of Mary M‘Gann, 
a destitute Irishwoman, of weak intellect, 
resident in that Colony ; whether he will 
cause inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances of this case ; and whether he in- 
tends to propose legislation to remedy 
the present state of the law regarding 
the deportation of destitute Irish-born 
persons who have settled in England or 
the Crown Colonies ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have been fur- 
nished with a copy of the letter referred 
to in the first paragraph. It appears the 
woman left Ireland some 32 years ago 
for America, whence she proceeded about 
five years ago to China in company with 
alady. She returned with this lady to 
England, her passage being provided by 
the Hong Kong Government, and was 
sent from Portsmouth to Dublin by the 
Salvation Army. The only other case 
resembling this, of which the Local Go- 
vernment Board have cognisance, is a 
removal from the Channel Islands in 
1884. I have already stated that I am 
considering the propriety of introducing 
legislation, should a suitable opportunity 
arise, regarding the deportation of Irish 
born persons from Great Britain. 


THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has given 
formal notice to the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company and to the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, or to either of them, of his in- 
tention to seek for new tenders for the 
accelerated mail service between London 
and Dublin ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir ; I have. 


WALTHAM CORDITE FACTORY. 
CotoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office if he will instruct the Superinten- 


dent of the Government Cordite Factory 
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at Waltham Abbey to limit strictly the 
explosion of the Settling Pond, so as to 
ensure a minimum of inconvenience and 
alarm to the inhabitants of the town ? 


*THeE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) : The intervals of time at which 
these explosions are effected are limited ; 
but the action of the waste nitro- 
glycerine is somewhat capricious, and 
an occasional loud explosion takes 
place. Measures are being taken to 
reduce this inconvenience as much as 
possible. 


VOLUNTEERS AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

Viscount BURY (Birkenhead): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will make arrangements for 
granting to members of Volunteer Corps, 
employed in the Civil Service, the same 
opportunities for leave of absence for the 
purposes of attending camps of instruc- 
tion or drills of their regiments as are 
extended by many employers of labour to 
their men ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid 


that I cannot go beyond the answer 
given by the late Government on April 
5, 1892, to a similar question as regards 


Easter. It was then pointed out that as 
the services of the gentlemen referred to 
are required by one employer—the State 
—in two different capacities, it was not 
possible to lay down a general rule such 
as the noble Lord desires; but it was 
added that heads of Departments would 
no doubt do their best to give reasonable 
facilities, subject always to the exi- 
gencies of the Public Service. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT : I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether, 
under the 16th section of “ The Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1887,” which pro- 
hibits the importation of goods bearing 
the name or trade mark of any manufac- 
turer, dealer, or trader in the United 
Kingdom, unless such name or trade 
mark is accompanied by a definite indica- 
tion of the country in which the goods 
were made or produced, the Commis- 
sioners of Customs have power to admit 
a foreign-made article, bearing the name 
of a trader in the United Kingdom, un- 
accompanied by an indication of origin ? 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rem, Dumfries) (who replied) 
said: No, Sir; the Commissioners have 
no such power. 


THE NEW ESTATE DUTY. 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther he is aware that, under the present 
system of collection of the Income Tax, 
an owner of lands or tenements in his 
own occupation, whose total income is 
under £150 a year, and who has borrowed 
upon mortgage a portion only of the 
value of the property from a Building 
Society, whose total income is also under 
£150 per annum, repayable by monthly 
instalments to cover principal and in- 
terest, in which the interest is less upon 
each payment, and is not distinguishable 
from the principal, is compelled to pay 
Income Tax under Schedule (A) upon 
the whole annual value of the property, 
and is unable to obtain a return of the 
tax ; .and whether he can state in what 
way a return of the tax in such a case 
can be obtained ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
The Inland Revenue have entered into 
an arrangement with certain Building 
Societies, the effect of which, shortly, is 
to limit the payment of Income Tax to 
such profits as accrue to persons with 
taxable incomes. They are prepared to 
extend the terms of that arrangement to 
any Building Society. Some of the 
Societies to whom it has been offered 
have declined it. This leads to hardship 
to borrowers in certain cases. The 
Inland Revenue are now considering the 
whole question, with a view to remedy 
such hardship. 


PAYMENT OF OFFICIAL EXPENSES AT 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in view of the decisive 
vote given on Friday last in favour of the 
payment of official expenses in connec- 
tion with Parliamentary elections, it is 
the intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill to carry out the Resolution of 
the House ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT : The Govern- 
ment are considering this matter. I must 
ask the hon. Member to postpone the 
latter part of his question. 


Cc 
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SERVICE ANNUITIES AND THE ESTATE 
DUTY. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, under the provisions of 
the Finance Bill, the widow and children 
of Civil and Military officers, who have 
subscribed to provident funds, will be 
unable to receive any portion of the 
annuities secured to them until they have 
paid Estate Duty, which would be equal 
to from six to nine months’ pension ; and 
whether he is prepared to mitigate the 
grievance thus caused to persons deserv- 
ing of special consideration ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT : I will ¢on- 
sider what steps can be taken to prevent 
undue delay in the payment of such 
annuities consequent upon the imposition 
of the Estate Duty. 


THE FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Estate Duty, to be 
levied under Clause 2 of the Finance Bill, 
on property situated out of the United 
Kingdom, will be levied on the full 
capital value of such property as it 
exists, before, or after it has been sub- 
jected to the payment of Death Duties in 
the country or colony in which it is 
situated ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Legacy or 
Succession Duty is not now payable on 
the sum required for the payment of 
Death Duties in any foreign country or 
colony, and as Clause 2 of the Finance 
Bill only requires— 

“Such property when situate out of the 
United Kingdom to be included if it is liable to 
Legacy or Sucession Duty,” 
it follows that the amount to be included 
is the amount of the foreign property less 
the sum paid for Death Duties in the 
foreign country or colony. 


IRISH WHISKY AND GERMAN SPIRIT, 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that German spirit is conveyed 
in large quantities from Belfast and else- 
where to Bristol, where it is converted 
into so-called Irish whisky and put into 
Irish whisky casks previously shipped for 
this purpose as empties from Glasgow 
and Greenock, and then re-shipped from 
Bristol to Belfast and other places in Ire- 
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land as real Irish whisky ; and whether, 
in the interests of native manufacturers 
and consumers generally, an inquiry will 
be instituted respecting the manipulation 
and sale of this foreign mixture sold as 
Irish whisky ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT :I am informed 
by the Revenue Authorities that German 
spirit is not conveyed in large quantities 
from Belfast to Bristol, the whole quantity 
of such spirit imported at the former port 
being small and practically all used for 
methylation; that the greater part of 
German spirit imported at Bristol 
(averaging about 80,000 gallons a year) 
is used for British compounds, which 
could not be converted into “ Irish 
whisky.” The rest is used for general 
trade purposes. After careful inquiry, 
no trace can be found of the conversion of 
German spirit into so-called Irish whisky 
at Bristol. With regard to the casks, 
the only empty spirit casks which can be 
traced as coming from Glasgow or 
Greenock to Bristol are used by a Bristol 
firm for storing and maturing spirits of 
their own production, produced under 
supervision of the Inland Revenue. The 
only spirit which can be traced as being 
sent from Bristol to Ireland is spirit pro- 
duced by the Bristol company above re- 
ferred to. If the Board of Trade were 
provided with any information of a sale 
of spirits under a false trade description 
in contravention of the Merchandise 
Marks Act they would inquire into the 
matter and take such steps as may be 
necessary. 


FRENCH CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

Dr. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
any, and if so what, products of the 
United Kingdom are admitted duty free 
into France, or are otherwise favoured by 
the tariff of that country, in consequence 
of the reduction of the duty on French 
wines, which has been effected in pursu- 
ance of the Treaty of 1860 and subsequent 
agreements with the French Govern- 
ment ? 

*Sir E. GREY (who replied) said: 
The Treaty of 1860 is no longer in force, 
and the subsequent arrangements between 
Great Britain and France do not contain 
any stipulations in regard to the tariff. 
The rates of Customs Duty now levied in 
France are regulated by the domestic 
law, and not by any Treaty with Great 
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Britain. The last Treaty was negotiated 
in 1882, and was laid before Parliament 
then, but it contains no stipulations with 
regard to Customs Duties. 


THE LOSS OF THE “SOBRIETY.” 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade when, where, and by whom any 
inquiry was held into the loss of the 
Grimsby smack Sobriety, with four 
hands, last April; and why no intima- 
tion of such inquiry and its result has 
been communicated to the widows or 
relatives of the deceased fishermen, or 
can be obtained by them at present ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Depositions on oath 
were made on the 9th of April by the 
skipper and boatswain of the Basset 
Hound before the principal officer of 
Customs at Hull. A deposition on oath 
was also made on the 10th of April by 
the second hand, who was the only sur- 
vivor of the crew of the Sobriety. 
Copies of those depositions were supplied 
to the solicitors for both vessels, and 
would also be supplied to the relatives 
of the deceased persons if they applied 
for them. A statement was also made 
and signed by the second hand of the 
Sobriety before the Superintendent of 
Mercantile Marine at Grimsby on the 
9th of April. Reports were made to the 
Department by the Board’s officers at 
Hull and Grimsby; but as they were 
based on ex parte evidence, the Board do 
not think it desirable to communicate 
them to the parties, especially as a formal 
inquiry has been ordered into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 


OFFICIAL INQUIRIES INTO LOSS OF 
LIFE AND PROPERTY AT SEA. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the question of an im- 
mediate inquiry into any loss of life at 
sea was thoroughly and most carefully 
considered by the Royal Commission on 
the Loss of Life and Property at Sea, 
and that they unanimously recommended 
in their Report that whenever. a ship 
comes into port on board of which an 
accident has taken place at sea which 
has oceasioned loss of life, some public 
judicial inquiry, in the nature of an in- 
quest, should be held forthwith by an 
independent judicial officer, who should 
receive evidence op oath as to the causes 
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of such accident, and that the evidence 
so given might give occasion to: further 
proceedings of a criminal character by 
the Director of Criminal Prosecutions ; 
and that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was drawn up by the present 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and signed by the present Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade; and under 
what Statute or authority the Board of 
Trade are empowered to postpone an 
official or judicial inquiry, in view of 
possible litigation between shipowners 
in the Courts of Law ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am aware of the re- 
commendation to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers, and the Board of 
Trade have endeavoured without legisla- 
tion to give practical effect to that recom- 
mendation by arrangements the details 
of which I shal be happy to explain to 
the right hon. Gentleman if he so desires, 
With regard to the last paragraph of the 
question, the Admiralty Division of the 
High Court is (under the “Shipping 
Casualties Investigation Act, 1879,”) a 
Court of Appeal from decisions of Courts 
holding official inquiries resulting in the 
suspension or cancellation of the certi- 
ficates of masters or officers. In col- 
lision cases where proceedings are pends 
ing in the Admiralty Division official 
inquiries are postponed in order to avoid 
the possibility of conflicting decisions, 
and the consequent necessity for a second 
resort to the Admiralty Division by way 
of appeal. 

Mr. HENEAGE : I do not want to 
press the right hon, Gentleman unfairly, 
but is it not the fact that under Section 
45 of the Act of 1883 the Local Superin- 
tendent of the Board of Trade is bound 
to inquire into the statements of the sur- 
viving hands of a vessel which has been 
run down, and either to endorse their 
statements or make such representation 
as shall enable the Board of Trade to 
take proper action ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have not the Statute 
before me, but I do not think there is 
anything inconsistent in what I have 
said with such a provision. 


SIR WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Government 
have yet considered the case of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, who was con. ° 
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victed of cruelty to a horse on the 5th of 
March ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
notice of appeal from this conviction has 
been given. Until the appeal has been 
determined, it would be premature for 
the Government to take any action. My 
hon. Friend may rest assured that the 
matter will not be lost sight of. 


FOOD ADULTERATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether in 
the County of Midlothian and other 
Scottish counties there are any Inspec- 
tors under the Food Adulteration Acts ; 
whether he is aware that milk supplied 
to the ploughmen and other farm 
labourers in lieu of wages is believed to 
be often adulterated with a large per- 
centage of water; and whether he will 
have these matters inquired into, with a 
view to the law being properly enforced ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have made inquiry into 
this matter, as it affects the County of 
Midlothian, and am informed that several 
complaints of adulteration of milk and 
cream have been made to the County 
Medical Officer, and that the County 
Council have now resolved to appoint an 
analyst and an Inspector under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act. Analysts have 
already been appointed in 14 other Scot- 
tish counties. 


NEWTON ABBOT WORKHOUSE 
SCANDALS. 

Sir 8S. NORTHCOTE (Exeter): I 
beg toask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board what action has been 
already taken by his Department in con- 
nection with the Newton Abbot Work- 
house inquiry ; and what further action, 
if any, he proposes to take in this 
matter ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : As the re- 
sult of the inquiry into the complaints 
preferred by the late nurse of the Newton 
Abbot Workhouse, the Local Govern- 
ment Board have required the immediate 
resignation of the matron of the work- 
house. The medical officer and some of 
the other officers of the workhouse have 
also tendered their resignations, but the 
Board have directed. that the inquiry 
should be re-opened, with a’ view fo the 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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fullest investigation of the whole adminis- 
tration of the workhouse. 


SCOTCH EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther he can hold out hopes of the intro- 
duction of a Bill during this Session 
supplementing the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill, whereby educational 
affairs in each parish under a given limit 
of population might be placed under con- 
trol of Parish Councils ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I doubt whe- 
ther such a measure could be carried this 
Session. The Local Government Bill for 
Scotland now before the House will re- 
move the most important difficulties that 
would now attend such a measure by 
establishing a Parish Council, or Com- 
mittee of a Parish Council, in all but a 
very few School Board areas. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is the case that, by an 
Army Order of November last, all Majors 
not promoted before the Ist July will be 
required to pass an examination ; whe- 
ther the effect of this Order will be that 
a considerable number of senior officers 
will be obliged to gu through an ordeal 
from which officers of less service will be 
exempt ; and whether, so as to reduce 
any necessary hardship or anomaly of 
this kind to a minimum, he will consent 
that all Majors who were second in com- 
mand at the time the Army Order of 
November last was issued, may be excused 
from passing the new examination for 

promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
After June 30 no officer will be promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel until 
he has shown that he is qualified to per- 
form the duties attached to that rank ; 
for which purpose he would have to be 
examined by a Board of superior officers 
in subjects which every Major is ex- 
pected to know. Sufficient warning has 
been given to enable officers to prepare 
for this examination, and facilities are 
afforded for exercising command over 
the three arms ; but as promotion is not 
by seniority, it is inevitable that when- 
ever the new system starts some officers 
of less service will have been promoted, 
while Majors of longer service have thus 
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to prove their capacity. I should not be 
willing to sanction the delay suggested 
by the hon. Member, inasmuch as an ex- 
amination in professional knowledge 
which is essential for a Commanding 
Officer cannot be regarded as a hardship. 


PENSION STOPPAGES. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he is aware that a naval pensioner at 
Swansea, named Griffiths, having been 
imprisoned with respect to a debt owing 
by him, has, during his imprisonment, 
had his pension of 7s. per week stopped 
by the Admiralty ; and whether he will 
see that the money detained is paid to 
Griffiths ? 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) 
(whoreplied) said : Theamount of pension 
withheld has been repaid to Griffiths. It 
was stopped under a misapprehension. 


GLASGOW FACULTY OF PROCURATORS, 

Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Stretford) : I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
eate whether he is aware that several 
members of the Faculty of Procurators 
in Glasgow in practice and holding solici- 
tors’ licences act as Justices of the Peace 
in the County of Lanark ; and whether 
this is in strict conformity with Scotch 
Law ? 

*TuHe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): If the 
statement in the question is correct, I do 
not think that theaction of the Procurators 
referred to is in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Act 6, Geo. IV., e. 48. 

Mr. MACLURE: I will repeat the 
question on Tuesday. 


TENDERS FOR INDIAN STORES. 

Coronet HILL (Bristol, S.): On be- 
half of the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Kirkdale Division of Liverpool, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther any list is kept at the India Office 
of firms who are invited to tender for 
supplies for the Government ; and whe- 
ther the issue of notices inviting tenders 
is confined to firms on such list ; and, if 
80, what are the qualifications which 
enable a firm to be placed on the list ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A list of firms 
known to be capable of executing con- 
tracts for stores required for Indian ser- 
vice is kept at the India Office. The 
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issue of invitations to tender is confined 
to firms on this list, except in cases 
where the requirements are notified by 
publie advertisement. The only qualifi- 
cations for admission to the list of con- 
tractors is proved ability to execute con- 
tracts. 


OFFENCES UNDER THE MERCHANDISE 
MARKS ACT. 

CotoneL HILL: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the Kirkdale Division 
of Liverpool, I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that early in the year a small amount of 
cement was landed from the ss. Edenmore 
in the docks of Liverpool to be re-shipped 
in the same Company’s ss. Kilmore, for 
Kunstendjie; that this cement was 
found not to be properly labelled under 
the Merchandise Marks Act, and has 
been confiscated by the Customs Authori- 
ties, although it was only on the quay 
for transhipment, and although every- 
thing was done and promised to be done 
to remedy the unintentional defects in 
the marking ; and whether he will cause 
this case to be inquired into and due 
restitution made ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Two hundred 
and forty-three barrels of cement were 
imported at Liverpool ex Edenmore, 
from Antwerp, on the 7th of March last, 
and were entered on the usual Free 
Entry. The barrels were labelled “ Port- 
land Cement, First Quality,” without 
any qualifying words indicative of the 
country of production. The importation, 
therefore, was in direct contravention of 
the provisions of Section 18 of the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1887, and the goods 
were accordingly seized by the Board of 
Customs, who have declined to release 
them. Goods in transit are liable to the 
same restrictions under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, and the Regulations made to 
give effect thereto, as goods imported for 
home use in the United Kingdom. 


DERBY DAY. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I beg to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, with reference to the Motion 
for the Derby Adjournment, which has 
been defeated on the last two occasions, 
whether you are of opinion that it is 
competent for a private Member to again 
make such a Motion, which has pre- 
viously been permitted as a matter of 
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custom, though not according to the 
strict Rules of Order of the House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think the 
defeat of the Resolution last year affects 
the right of a private Member to bring 
it forward again if the bon. Gentleman 
thinks there is anything in the cireum- 
stances of the present year which makes 
it different to those of last year. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir W. HARCOURT rose to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“‘ That, for the remainder of the Session, Go- 
vernment Business have priority on Wednesday ; 
that, unless the House otherwise order, the 
House do meet on Friday at Three of the clock ; 
that Standing Order No. 11 be suspended, and 
the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 be 
extended to the other days of the week; that 
the Reports of the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means may be entered upon at any 
hour, though opposed, and the proceedings 
thereon be not interrupted under the provisions 
of any Standing Order regulating the Sittings 
of the House, except of Standing Order No. 5.” 
I think I may say that a Resolution of 
this character has been for some time 
anticipated. Indeed, the Amendment to 
it standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for St. Helen’s rather indicates 
that; for the preamble of the Amend- 
ment, though in some sense it administers 
admonition or chastisement to the present 
and previous Governments and Parlia- 
ments, does not dispute the urgency of 
the present occasion, and, after admonish- 
ing us in this matter, proposes to grant 
our request, which, of course, is very 
satisfactory. This Resolution is proposed 
on the ground of urgeucy, and urgency 
under exceptional circumstances. I 
know it is supposed that 1 have post- 
poned the Resolution till to-day with 
some sinister object with reference to the 
Orders of the Day. I do not say that 
is unnatural suspicion, but I ask the 
House to believe that it is unfounded. 
The real truth is, I was ignorant of what 
the Orders of the Day were to be 
yesterday, but what I did wish to see was 
the sort of progress we were likely 
to make in Committee on Monday and 
Tuesday on the Finance Bill. I found 
this Motion upon no complaints against 
any section of the House in the past, nor 
do I found it upon any anticipations of 
unfair dealing with public business in the 
future. I should be quite unjustified in 
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assuming that the House of Commons or 
any Party in it were not desirous and 
did not intend to give absolutely fair 
play to measures which have for their 
object to make provision for the Public 
Service. Those are questions that are 
not in themselves of a highly Party or 
controversial character, the discussions 
in Ways and Means providing for the 
extraordinary supply which we have 
already voted for this year. Now, I need 
not refer to the exceptional circumstances 
of this year, of the overlapping Session 
of last year, of the change of Govern- 
ment which took place, all of which have 
reduced the ordinary margin which is at 
our disposal. With reference to the 
Finance Bill, I am the first to acknow- 
ledge that the measure contains large and 
novel principles which justify and demand 
proper examination by the House of 
Commons. In these days it is idle to 
refer to precedents, because I am afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
Leader of the Opposition might think I 
was going back to feudal times. I am 
rather ashamed in his presence to remind 
him of the advantages I possess over his 
comparative youth, and especially to in- 
form him of what took place 40 years 
ago at the time of the Succession Duty 
Bill. I can just recollect that Bill, 
though I was not in the House, 
but I would inform the _ right 
hon. Gentleman that that Bill was 
fought with the greatest animosity. 
It raised new principles; it taxed new 
property ; it was a very elaborate Bill. It 
was a Bill of 55 clauses, and any gentle- 
men who iooks at it can see it was a 
measure of a most technical and contro- 
versial character. That Bill was really 
analogous to the first part of the Budget 
Bill, because in these days it was the 
practice to have separate Bills. There 
was a Bill for the Succession Duty, a 
Bill which included the question of the 
Income Tax ; there was an Excise Bill, 
and there was a Customs Bill. The 
time consumed upon them was 28 days. 
But what happened in the case of the 
Succession Duty Bill—a Bill at least as 
contentious and more than twice as 
voluminous as the present Finance Bill, 
containing, as I have said, 55 clauses, 
whereas the present Finance Bill has 20 
clauses ? There were two days taken on 
the Resolution when principles were dis- 
cussed. On the First Reading there was 
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no opposition and no Debate. On the 
Second Reading there was one short 
Debate. On going into Committee there 
was another Debate, and in Committce 
on the 55 clauses there were six days 
occupied. We have already occupied 
three days on the first clause. The 
Report took up one day and the Third 
Reading one day. So that that Bill 
occupied 12 days of the time of the 
House of Commons. I admit frankly 
the accuracy of an observation made 
by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn when he said that all the principles 
raised by this Bill were included in the 
first clause. That is true, and that I 
believe to be the proper way of 
drafting such a Bill. You should, as 
far as possible, place before the House 
of Commons in a condensed and compre- 
hensive manner all the principles which 
you intend to embody in it; and the 
subsequent clauses should be, as they are 
here, supplementary to those principles, 
and in the character of machinery. There- 
fore, I do apprehend and anticipate that 
when we have disposed of the first clause 
the progress of the subsequent clauses 
will be accelerated. We have got this 
Bill in Ways and Means to dispose of ; 
and, also, the Supply of the year, It is 
quite plain that when I speak of urgency 
on the eve of the Ist of June that is a 
case which the House of Commons will 
consider with a view to placing further 
time at the disposal of the Government. 
I perfectly admit the preamble of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for St. 
Helen’s, that this is not the best manner 
of dealing with the question of Govern- 
ment time. I quite think that the House 
ought to consider in the future the re-ad- 
justment of its time as between the Go- 
vernment and private Members, and with 
that admission on my part I hope the 
hon. Member will not think it necessary 
to insist upon his preamble, arriving, as 
he does, at the same conclusion as our- 
selves. Now, I daresay I shall be asked 
by the supporters of the Government 
what measures we intend to promote, 
and the opponents of the Government 
will perhaps be still moreanxious to know 
what measures we intend to drop. I am 
sorry to say that I can give no information 
on that point until the Finance Bill has 
passed through the House. It is perfectly 
obvious that we cannot do this, because 
the time at our disposal must depend on 
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the margin of time we have after the 
passing of the Finance Bill. If I entered 
to-night into the competition of rival 
friends and of united foes I should never 
get to the end of the discussion. I should 
be overwhelmed by the kindness of the 
one and devoured by the other, and I de- 
cline at the present time to give informa- 
tion which I really am not in a position 
to give. Of course we shall endeavour, 
as far as we can, to satisfy the pledges 
we have given, and the expectations we 
have held out. That I say to our friends. 
I cannot expect that we should satisfy 
our opponents ; that would be probably 
asking too much. No doubt we make a 
large request to the House; and we can 
ouly make it in the hope and in the ex- 
pectation that, if the House should grant 
it, they will grant it because they have 
confidence that it will not be abused by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, for the remainder of the Session, Go- 
vernment Business have priority on Wednes- 
day ; that, unless the House otherwise order, 
the House do meet on Friday at Three of the 
clock; that Standing Order No, 11 be suspended, 
and the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 be 
extended to the other days of the week; that 
the Reports of the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means may be entered upon at any 
hour, though opposed, and the proceedings 
thereon be not interrupted under the provisions 
of any Standing Order regulating the Sittings 
of the House, except of Standing Order No. 5.” 
—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think everybody must feel that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
undertaking the task which he has just 
performed, has performed it in a tone 
and a temper seldom to be expected from 
an opponent. He has made as light as 
possible the proposals of the Government. 
T go further, and I make the admission 
that at this time of the year, when the 
Government business is considerably in 
arrear, and when a great deal of necessary 
financial work of the year is still to come, 
some proposal of this kind to still further 
trench on the time of private Members 
was to have been expected. But I con- 
fess that I should have liked to see the 
demand for time accompanied by some 
more explicit statement as to the policy 
of the Government. I do not wish, I do 
not expect, the Government so early as 
May 81 to go through the painful opera- 
tion of slaughtering the innocents. That 
will have to come; the massacre need 
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not have been anticipated by a month, 
and we cannot expect the Government 
publicly to give up the hopes which no 
doubt they have privately ceased to 
entertain, at so early a date as that 
at which we have now arrived. But 
it must be recollected that the Govern- 
ment have only told us, in asking for the 
time of the House, that they wish it for 
the Finance Bill and for Supply. No 
pledge or assurance has been given with 
regard to other measures, and I think in 
these circumstances the Government 
should have limited their demand for 
time to the subjects they have ex- 
plicitly told us they mean to deal 
with. They give us no promise, no 
pledge, and no indication with regard to 
their intentions on other matters ; and 
therefore I think they might properly 
eut down their Resolution to the limits 
of their own announcement and explana- 
tion of that Resolution, and only ask for 
the time of the House and for precedence 
for the Budget, while refraining from the 
immense generality of the powers they 
have asked for in the Resolution on the 
Paper. I think, therefore, it will be well 
worth considering whether it would not 
be proper to move as an Amendment to 
the Resolution that it should be limited 
to the Finance Bill and the operations in 
Supply. The right hon. Gentleman has 
very carefully refrained from throwing 
any blame or any imputation on any 
section of the House with regard to the 
discussion connected with the Budget, 
and I am sure he did so, not merely from 
the natural reluctance of any Leader of 
the House to introduce irritating sub- 
jects of debate into discussions which he 
naturally wishes to get over as quickly 
as possible, but from a sincere conviction 
that the Budget is a matter necessarily 
demanding great attention on the part of 
the Members of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman recalled to our minds the 
great Debates in point of ability of the 
gentlemen who took part in them which 
occurred when the Death Duties were 
first proposed ; and he told us that, con- 
troversial and novel as the subject then 
was, and complicated as the Bill was, yet 
the then House of Commons was able to 
get through their work in the relatively 
small number of six days in Committee. 
I have no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man has accurately represented the his- 
tory of those days, but I have had the 
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privilege of talking to one of the most 
distinguished of those men who took part 
in the Debates, and, unless my memory 
has deceived me, that authority gave me 
to understand that one of the chief 
reasons why the Death Duties were so 
soon disposed of was because there were 
only about three gentlemen in the House 
who understood them. Either, therefore, 
we are much more intelligent than our 
predecessors, or we know much more 
than our predecessors, or we are more 
ready to discuss that which we do not 
understand. Ido not know which of the 
three alternatives is the one we ought to 
select ; but, at all events, I can imagine 
no Government in these days, from 
whichever side of the House it may be 
drawn, would for a moment anticipate 
that a Budget like this one, or like the old 
Budget imposing the Death Duties, could 
in 1894 ever be got through the House 
of Commons after so brief a discussion. 
The right hon, Gentleman rightly antici- 
pates that when we have passed Clause 1 
our progress through the Bill will be more 
rapid—at least, it will be, as far as I cam 
judge. The right hon. Gentleman has 
drawn a picture of the mode in which 
this Bill has been drafted, which he says 
is the pattern to which the drafting of 
all Bills should conform. It is a very 
good way to draft a Bill from the point 
of view of getting it through the House 
of Commons, but I am not sure that it is 
equally good for future interpretation by 
the Courts of Law or by the offices which 
have to employ it. To cram all the 
leading propositions into one clause, and 
to make all the other clauses of the Bill 
mere machinery, has been carried to per- 
fection in this Bill by the skilled work- 
men who assist each Government in 
turn. The necessary evolution of drafts- 
manship imposed upon us by the in- 
creased difficulty of passing anything 
through this House is one to be deplored 
from the purely drafting and legal point 
of view. Ido not blame the right hon. 
Gentleman for having adopted it in this 
Bill. If I had been in his place 
I should probably have adopted the 
same course, but, after all, the people 
who chiefly suffer are those who have to 
interpret it. Those who gain are those 
who chiefly plead before the Courts ; 
the Judges are well paid, and as the 
barristers are a very deserving class, I do 
not know that we should much deplore 
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the new style of drafting in favour of the 
old which prevailed when the Death 
Duties were originally proposed. The 
Government will have gathered from the 
few remarks I have made that I do not 
regard with hostility the proposal that 
they should obtain further facilities to 
get through the financial work of the 
year. Had the Government been content 
to limit their demands to that necessary 
request, I should not have had a word to 
say against their policy ; but I think they 
have drawn their Resolution too wide 
and have made an unnecessary draft on 
the available time at the disposal of the 
House as a whole. I, therefore, suggest 
whether it would not be desirable, in the 
interests of public business, that the 
Government should for the present limit 
their demands to the only business on 
which they have made an announcement 
—namely, the business connected with 
the taxation and the expenditure of the 
year; and I seriously press on the Go- 
vernment the desirableness of coming to 
an understanding on the basis of that 
suggestion. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he desired to speak on the Resolu- 
tion from the private Members’ point of 
view. He had an Amendment on the 
Paper designed to earmark this Motion 
of the Government and to show that it 
was of an exceptional character. What 
he objected to as a private Member was 
the almost brutal frankness of the word- 
ing of this Resolution, because it was ob- 
viously intended to establish the prin- 
ciple as a matter of course, while there 
was nothing on the face of it to show 
that it was a serious inroad on the 
privileges of private Members. Instead 
of the Amendment standing in his name 
on the Paper, he proposed—acting on the 
advice of Mr. Speaker—to move an 
Amendment which would have the effect 
of allowing this Resolution of the Go- 
vernment to come into operation only 
“after this day four weeks for the 
remainder of the Session.” He had no 
desire to hamper the operations of Her 
Majesty’s Government, because he 
assumed that their checkered career was 
rapidly drawing to a close, and that they 
would not be a much longer time in Office. 
He desired to move bis Motion on the 
ground of time. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not told them what part 
of this confused mass of Government 
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business they intended to throw over- 
board. He thought private Members 
were entitled to say, “‘ We shall not part 
with the timeof the House until we know 
what measures you are going to go on 
with, and what you are going to aban- 
don.” Private Members were used now 
over a long series of years to having their 
heads cut off, and he supposed they were 
now getting used to it, as eels, it was 
said, got used to being skinned ; but he 
thought he had a right to record a pro- 
test against this state of things. He 
would trouble the House with some 
authorities on the principles involved in 
this question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
had, on more than one occasion, spoken 
with contempt on the subject of the 
value of private Members’ time. But it 
must be remembered that that gentleman 
was not a private Member in the strictest 
sense of the word. He was an ex-official 
Member, who stood on a different plat- 
form, like the Members on’ the Front 
Benches. He was one of those fortunate 
individuals who could always get the ear 
of the House whenever he wished to 
speak. ‘Private Members were entitled 
to regard with the greatest suspicion 
upon what came not only from official 
Members, but Members like the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, On the 13th of April, 
1888, on the Motion to give precedence 
to the Local Government Bill, no less an 
authority than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian laid down 
the principle to be followed. He said— 

“ However, he did not wish to discuss that 
matter further than to say that he thought that 
the arrangement of the business of the House with 
regard to its division between the Government 
and private Members was a matter which had 
reached a point—after the experience of last 
year and the initial experience of this—which 
made it very necessary that it should, in a very 
short time, be made the subject of general con- 
sideration.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian from that day to this, 
however, had done nothing to bring the 
matter forward as “ the subject of general 
consideration.” He would appeal to 
another authority — the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) who, on 
the same occasion—namely, on the 13th 
of April, 1888—said— 

* ordinary u was, that private Mem- 
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Reading of opposed Bills which involved the 
fate of the Government, and that was not t 
case at present.” 
The time of private Members was asked 
now not for Bills involving the fate of 
the Government, but on general grounds. 
In 1889 an important principle was laid 
down as to the grounds on which this 
Motion should be made. On the 8th of 
March, 1889, a Motion was made to take 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days for Committee of Supply until 
Easter. On that occasion the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith said— 


“The absorption of the whole time of the 
House by the Government has been necessary 
in the public interest, but it is an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory condition of things, and it is one 
which, I hope, may be avoided by the assistance 
of Members on both sides of the House.” 


That was a direct challenge to private 
Members, who, if they chose to set the 
matter right, could do so. On that occa- 
sion the present Leader of the House, 
who was then one of the leading Mem- 
bers of the Opposition, said— 

“I will be no party to limiting the liberties 
of private Members, but I will not oppose the 
facilities asked for by the Government in the 
special circumstances and under the necessary 
conditions.” 

The Under Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. S. Buxton) on that occasion opposed 
the Motion as 

“ An unwarranted infringement of the rights 
of private Members,” 
and the present Solicitor General (Mr. 
R. T. Reid) seconded the opposition. 
He said he was— 

“ Somewhat disappointed in his right hon. 
Friend (Sir W. Harcourt)... . . He had not 
confidence in him on this subject... . . These en- 
croachments on private Members’ rights were 
continually goingon. From 1880 to 1885 there 
were few encroachments, and in 1886 and 1887 
they increased, and in 1888 the time of private 
Members was entirely taken away, and now at 
an earlier stage than ever the process was con- 
tinued against all the traditions of the House. 
. .. It has always been the custom to allow 
Members facilities for bringing on matters of 
_— interest, and public attention being thus 

rected, they frequently afterwards became the 
subjects of important measures.” 

They, therefore, had it on the authority 
of the present Government that private 
Members not only had rights, but that 
they were important and useful rights. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not justified the Motion at all, and he 
had not in any way shown the necessity 
of the Government having such an un- 
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warrantably large programme that they 
had been obliged to make this demand 
upon the time of the House. The Go- 
vernment did not attempt to cut their 
coat according to their cloth. They had 
introduced measures which they could 
not hope to pass, and supported them 
by speeches, and the result was that they 
found a Motion like the present necessary 
at a comparatively early period. To his 
mind, it was-time that private Members 
united against this sort of thing. His 
Amendment would alter the form of the 
Motion so as to delay the taking away of 
private Members’ rights for four weeks, 
on the grounds he had stated—namely, 
that those rights were useful and that 
the Government were solely to blame for 
the present pressure of business. In 
1886 there was only one Motion made to 
take up private Members’ time by the 
Government. That was moved by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian. The time was asked for 
then for the remainder of the Session for 
a specific purpose—namely, Committee 
of Supply and Ways and Means, and the 
Wednesday Sittings of the House were 
not touched. In 1887 the Government 
made a slight demand, and on February 
17 a special exception was made in 
regard to the discussion on the Rules of 
Procedure. But that year the whole 
private time of the House was not taken 
until July 4. This would form a 
precedent for his Amendment which 
would operate somewhere about the same 
period of the year as the Motion of 1887. 
In 1888 the Government did not ask for 
the whole time of the House. In 1889 
no such proposal was made hy them until 
July 11. In 1890 they did not ask for 
the whole time of the House except in 
the Autumn Session—namely, on No- 
vember 28. In 1891 the Government 
took the whole time of the House, with 
the exception of the Wednesday Sittings, 
from June 15, but then the circumstances 
that prompted them to do so were some- 
what peculiar. However, he did not 
justify the proceedings of the late Go- 
vernment. He held that they had com- 
mitted the same fault, only in a lesser 
degree, as the present Government—that 
was to say, the fault of bringing in too 
large a programme. In 1892 the time of 
private Members was not taken, but last 
Session it had been appropriated in @ 
manner which was unprecedented. Last 
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year on the 30th of March all the time 
of the House was taken for the Home 
Rule Bill, and the Opposition were not 
responsible for the introduction of that 
Bill. Now the Government asked for 
all the time of the House from 
the Ist of June without saying what 
measures were to be proceeded with. 
This system of Governments filching 
away the rights of private Members had 
been growing until now it had culminated 
in a robbery the extent of which had 
never before been equalled. He sub 
mitted that on these grounds he was 
justified as a private Member in bringing 
forward bis Amendment. He was not 
particular as to the form of the Amend- 
ment. He did not wish to take away 
from the Government any responsibility 
they had of getting themselves out of 
the mess they were in. On the advice 
of the Speaker he had altered his Amend- 
ment to the insertion in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Resolution of the words 
“after this day four weeks,” and he 
asked private Members to vote for it by 
way of giving a warning to this Govern- 
ment and to future Governments that 
private Members had rights which they 
would protect, and that a Government 
must arrange its programme so as to 
leave to private Members the time to 
which they were entitled. 


Amendment proposed, after the first 
word “ That,” to insert the words “ after 
the 28th July.”—( Ur. Seton-Karr.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he did not wish toenter into an 
examination of the value of the rights of 
private Members. He was afraid they could 
not hope that the Amendment was likely 
to be accepted. The hon. Member had 
changed his Amendment from what was 
a harmless admonition to the present and 
succeeding Governments into an Amend- 
ment which would practically adjourn 
the consideration of the question of the 
Resolution for four weeks, and in the 
meantime nothing would be done under 
it. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, the effect 
would not be to adjourn the consideration 
of the question. That would be decided 
now. The Amendment would only post- 
pone the operation of the Resolution. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he should 
have said the adjournment of the opera- 
tion of the Resolution. The difficulty 
the Government was in was that they 
wanted at the present time to go on with 
the Finance Bill from day to day, and 
that was business of an important and 
pressing character, which it was the 
interest of the House and of the whole 
community should be done as speedily as 
Therefore the Amendment 
could not be entertained by the Govern- 
ment ; but he had risen for the purpose of 
making a practical suggestion that they 
might entertain. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made a conciliatory 
speech, and the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit that the right hon. Member 
for Manchester had spoken as one who 
had been responsible for the conduct of 
the business of the House, and might be 
so again, who knew the character of the 
work to be done, and who appreciated 
the reasons which enforced the appeal of 
the Government for. more time, and was 
therefore disposed under certain condi- 
tions to assent to the demand made. If 
that was the frame of mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, it occurred to 
him that an arrangement might be made 
which would shorten the discussion, and 
enable them to enter on the immediate 
work of the House—namely, the further 
discussion of the Finance Bill. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in a 
position in which he could not say what 
other measures he would deal with in the 
way of saving or abandoning. He (Mr. 
Courtney) appreciated the difficulties of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s position. 
Time was wanted to get the Finance Bill 
through, and until that was disposed of 
the right hon. Gentleman could not say 
how other Bills would be dealt with. 
The right hon. Gentleman would see that 
if he did not give any intimation of 


the future action of the Govern- 
ment with reference to those 
Bills he did not facilitate by that 


reticence the passage of the Finance 
Bill, and those who were opposed to this 
or that measure would not give him 
facilities for the general conduct of busi- 
ness irrespective of the Finance Bill if 
he did not say what Bills he would go 
on with and what Bills he would drop. 
But the right hon. Gentleman might - 
accomplish his object if, instead of pro- 
posing the Motion for the remainder,of 
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the Session, he restricted it to the time 
until the Finance Bill had passed all its 
stages in the House of Commons, or had 
been otherwise disposed of. If heagreed to 
alter his Resolution in that way, he would 
secure all the power he sought, and he 
might obtain the assent of the House to 
his proposal in a short space of time. 
He would, also, probably avoid the in- 
convenience of entering into details with 
respect to other measures. He made this 
suggestion in a friendly spirit and with a 
disposition to forward the business of 
the Government. 

Str W. HARCOURT said, he was 
gratified at the extremely reasonable and, 
if he might say so, favourable mapner in 
which the general proposal of the Go- 
vernment had been received. He could 
not assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for St. Helen’s (Mr. Seton-Karr). 
It was of the utmost importance, because 
it was important, as affecting the Revenue 
for the financial year, that the Budget 
Bill should be carried without delay. 
The suggestion of the Leader of the 
Opposition and of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) 
was that they should confine their 
proposal to the time necessary for 
passing the Finance Bill. He need not 
say that was a matter which the 
Government had carefully considered, 
and they had come to the conclusion 
that they ought to insist upon the larger 
proposal. There were controversial 
matters to be disposed of. He understood 
that an Amendment was to be pro- 
posed 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that according 
to his suggestion the Resolution would 
not be confined to the Finance Bill, but 
would extend to all the business of the 
Government until the Finance Bill was 
disposed of. The right hon. Gentleman 
might reconsider the matter. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT said, it 
came to the same thing as limiting the 
Resolution to the Finance Bill. With 
the exception of the discussion on 
Uganda, the Government meant to pro- 
ceed with the Finance Bill to the practi- 
cal exclusion of all other measures until 
it was disposed of. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin seemed 
to think that if they took the course pro- 
posed they might retard the progress of 
the Finance Bill. He seemed to assume 
that a practice they had heard of would 
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be indulged in—the practice by which 
some Bills were obstructed in order to 
prevent others from coming on. That 
would be a very unparliamentary pro- 
ceeding, and one which he (Sir W. Har- 
court) was unwilling to assume would be 
pursued with reference to a Bill of the 
character of the Finance Bill. Therefore, 
he could not base the action of the Go- 
vernment upon an assumption of that 
kind. He was willing to believe that the 
House would deal fairly with the Finance 
Bill. They must feel that questions of 
finance stood upon a footing of their own, 
that they must be treated accordingly, 
and not be unfarly obstructed pn account 
ot what might subsequently happen. As 
to the larger question, he did not think it 
was well to make two bites at a cherry, 
and the suggestion made would only 
mean postponing discussion until a future 
period. He did not wish to make this a 
matter of vehement controversy ; but he 
thought it was a subject ov which the 
opinion of the House might well be taken 
without delay—as to whether the Reso- 
lution should be limited in the manner 
proposed by the Amendment or whether 
the House would at once give the Go- 
vernment all the time of the House to the 
end of the Session. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) said, 
that the objection he had to the pro- 
posal of the Leader of the House was 
not that it extended to the whole of the 
Session. That part of the time seemed 
reasonable. He went a step further, and 
said that the right hon. Gentleman, as 
representing the Government, was justi- 
fied at this period of the Session in making 
a further claim on the time of the House. 
He was not one of those who sympathised 
very much with the claims of private 
Members, but the objection he had to the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that while he was properly asking for 
the time of private Members for the 
whole of the remainder of the Session, 
he was not specifying, to any extent 
whatever, what the Government measures 
were to which that time would be allotted. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made his 
proposal in what had been described as a 
conciliatory speech, but those hon. Mem- 
bers who were satisfied with the character 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find, when all was said and 
done, that they got little solid satisfac- 
tion out of it. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man was conciliatory in his tone, but he 
asked the House for an absolutely blank 
cheque upon its time. For his part, he 
was not disposed to give a blank cheque 
to the right hon. Gentleman or his Go- 
vernment. What he would be inclined 
to ask from him—and he would endeavour 
to be as conciliatory in tone as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself -was whether 
it would not be reasonable and fair for 
the right hon. Gentleman to give certain 
assurances with reference to certain par- 
ticular, exceptional measures, which stood 
upon his programme ? First, he would 
take a Bill about which the right hon. 
Gentleman.apparently was not so much 
eoncerned—namely, the Bill for the 
repeal of the Crimes Act. A statement 
appeared in many newspapers that the 
right hon. Gentleman had postponed his 
Motiou for the whole time of private 
Members in order that he might afford 
an opportunity for the further discussion 
of that Bill yesterday. It seemed to 
him, from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that that was an entire mis- 
apprehension. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had ne such goodwill towards the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Crimes Act as 
to spare yesterday for the purpose of 
discussing it, and so far from that being 
so, the right hon. Gentleman was 
actually unaware—and he ventured to 
say he was the only man in the House 
in that position—that the Crimes Act 
Repeal Bill was among the Orders of the 
Day yesterday. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: I was in- 
formed that there were two Bills before it 
on yesterday’s Order Paper, and that those 
two Bills would probably occupy the 
whole of yesterday’s Sitting. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, his point 
was that the Motion of to-day was not 
fixed for to-day out of goodwill for the 
repeal of the Crimes Act at all. The 
repeal of the Crimes Act was a measure 
to which the Government stood pledged 
more deeply, perhaps, than to any measure 
in their programme. Although it was 
not a measure in their programme at all, 
and although, since they had been in 
Office, they had not thought it worth 
while to bring in a Bill for the repeal of 
that Act, still they were pledged to the 
lips to do so. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland made use of the phrase 
on one occasion, that the first work 
to which the Liberal Party and the 
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Government would put their hands when 
they came into power was the repeal of 
this iniquitous law. They had not, how- 
ever, put their hands to the work, which 
had been taken up by other hands ; and 
surely it was not an unreasonable thing 
to ask from the Leader of the House that 
some portion of the time of the House 
they were asking the House of Commons 
to give up for the remainder of the 
Session should be allocated to the further 
di:eussion and passing of this Bill 
through the House. That was not a 
large claim. The Bill was practically a 
Bill of one clause, and one Sitting of the 
House, commencing at 10 o'clock, with 
the suspension of the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule, would easily dispose of the four or 
five lines of the Bill in Committee. 
There need be no Report stage, and the 
Bill could be read a third time at another 
Sitting. It might be said that that was 
practically asking for two days from the 
Government ; but, considering the pledges 
of the Government and the statements 
made by different Members of the Govern- 
ment upon hundreds of platforms, it was 
not unreasonable to ask the Government 
to give two Sittings for the passage of 
the Bill. The other subject upon which 
he thought the Government were bound 
to say something was equally excep- 
tional. He referred to the Bill for the 
restoration of the evicted tenants. This 
was, no doubt, a disappointing and de- 
fective Bill. In one essential particular 
it was a Bill disappointing to all the 
hopes raised for years past in Ireland. 
At the same time it was a Bill which, as 
far as it went, might contribute some- 
thing—perhaps a good deal—towards 
the future peace and tranquillity of the 
country and the welfare of a brave and 
suffering class. It was therefore a Bill 
that naturally every Irish Member 
wished to see disposed of. The Govern- 
ment were pledged more deeply, perhaps, 
upon this subject than they were upon 
any single English, Scotch, or Welsh 
reform. There was no portion of their - 
programme upon which they were so 
deeply pledged, and none so urgent. 
Welsh disestablishment and other mea- 
sures of that character were of the 
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gravest and most far-reaching im- 
portance, and naturally attracted 
enthusiastic support from large 


sections of Members of this House. 
But there was no comparison in the 
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urgency between the particular matter to 
which he had referred aud other ques- 
tions. The postponement of Welsh 
disestablishment, for instance, for one 
Session could not possibly inflict upon 
the people of Wales anything like the 
hardship which would be inflicted upon 
the evicted tenants in Ireland by the 
postponement of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill from Session to Session, and per- 
haps from Parliament to Parliament. 
The Finance Bill must oceupy a large 
part of the remainder of the present 
Session. Hon. Members seemed to think 
that at least four weeks more would be 
taken up in the consideration of that Bill. 
This would bring the House to July 1. 
It was also generally understood that the 
House would not be asked to sit this 

ear during an Autumn _ Session. 

Cheers.| He heard those cheers coming 
from the supporters of the Government 
on the other side of the House. [ Cries 
of “No” from the Ministerial Benches.]} 
He was glad that he mistook those voices. 
He was glad that the supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government were willing to 
come to Westminster for an Autumn 
Session. So far as the present Session 
was concerned, if the Government in- 
tended to persist in taking the Registra- 
tion Bill before the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
he declared that it would be an absolute 
impossibility for the House to pass an 
Evicted Tenants Bill before the adjourn- 
ment of the House. If, on the other 
hand, it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pass the Finance Bill and the 
Registration Bill, and then to adjourn for 
a month and come back and pass an 
Evicted Tenants Bill in an Autumn 
Session, he could not see why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should not state 
that intention. As, however, he had 
already stated the general view to be 
that there was not to be an Autumn 
Session this year, what would become of 
the Evicted Tenants Bill? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might have good 
reasons of his own for refusing to answer, 
and might think it wise and prudent not 
to do so; but the right hon. Gentleman 
could not deny that the question was 
reasonable, neither could he deny 
that the attitude of himself (Mr. 
Redmond) and his friends, whose 
votes depended on the answer which the 
Government might give, was an abso- 
lutely consistent, logical, and reasonable 
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position, He asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he was willing to 
give an assurance in regard to the two 
subjects which he bad mentioned, and to 
which he and his Government were most 
solemnly pledged, that a portion of the 
time of the present Session should be 
devoted to passing into law these two 
measures, which, from the point of view 
of himself and his friends, were regarded 
as far more urgent than any other Bills 
in the Government programme ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I do not rise, like the hon, 
and learned Gentleman who bas just sat 
down, in order to plead for the attention 
of the Government to any particular 
measure ; and I mustadmit that if I did 
desire to direct the attention of the Go- 
vernment to any Bill in particular, it 
would not be the two Bills to which he 
referred that I should have placed first 
in my appeal. I should rather, I think, 
have pleaded, as an humble individual, 
in favour of the Local Veto Bill, which 
seems, somehow or other, to have been 
unaccountably squeezed out of the Go- 
vernment Programme. The hon. Mem- 
ber gave as reasons for pressing forward 
the two Bills to which he directed atten- 
tion that the Government are pledged to 
them. But if we are to sit here till the 
Government have dealt with all the Bills 
to which they are pledged we shall have 
to sit into the next century. I rise, 
however, to plead rather for the ancient 
practice and precedents of this House. 
I do not complain of the decision at 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government have arrived, to 
ask, once for all, for the whole time of 
the House during the remainder of the 
Session. I quite think, with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that, though he 
might have gained time for the moment, 
he would lose time hereafter, if we were 
to have a second discussion four weeks 
hence upon the conduct and order of 
business. But if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is going to take the whole 
time of the House it is a corollary that 
he should now state to the House the 
use to which he is going to put that time. 
I think there is no precedent—certainly 
not within my experience in this House 
—when a Government have come down 
and asked for exceptional facilities, for 
their refusing to give even the slightest 
indication as to their intentions with 
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tu the measures which stand on 
their programme. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not said one word as to the 
length of the. Session or as to the Bills 
which he proposes to bring forward. 
Under the wording of the Resolution, if 
it be passed as proposed, should the Go- 
vernment desire to sit again as they did 
last year, this rule would apply to the 
whole which of the Debates up to Christ- 
mas, and even during an adjourned Session 
which might be carried on far into nextyear. 
I do not think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would consider that it is right to 
ask the House for these facilities without 
making some such kind of preliminary 
statement as is usually made on similar 
occasions. I do not ask him to conclude 
now the massacre of the innocents, and 
to give us the names of all those Bills with 
which he will not proceed ; but, at least, 
he might relieve our minds of anxieties 
as to some portion of the numerous list, 
and, if not, I think the House is bound 
to vote against his proposition. This is 
& most inconvenient precedent. This 
Government is making precedents very 
fast, and they must expect that their 
opponents in turn will take advantage 
of the precedents they are setting. There 
was no one who was more decided than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
Leaders of the present Ministerial Party 
in denouncing the late Government for 
insufficient statements of their intentions 
whenever they asked the House for addi- 
tional facilities. Here we have not only 
an insufficieht statement, but we abso- 
lutely do not know whether we are going 
to have an Autumn Session, and whether, 
after the Finance Bill is passed, we are 
not to be called upon to consider in turn 
every single item of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme. ‘The position taken up by the 
Government is very unreasonable and 
very arbitrary, and we are bound to make 
@ protest against it. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton), alluding to the Miners (Eight 
Hours) Bill, said, he considered that as 
that Bill during the last few Sessions 
had been carried in that House by a 
large majority on the Second Reading, 
facilities should be given for its passage 
during the present Session. The Govern- 
ment had given pledges in regard to that 
Bill, and he believed that the Government 
intended to carry out those pledges. He 
therefore urged the Representatives of 
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working men to give the Government 
the additional facilities for which they 
asked. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said, 
he also was interested in the Miners 
(Eight Hours) Bill, but on the opposite 
side to the hon. Member for Normanton, 
and he wished to have an explicit state- 
ment from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on this subject. So far as he 
understood the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman, they were that the Govern- 
ment would honourably carry out the 
pledges they had given. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Normanton had said that the 
Government had given a specific pledge 
upon this question, and he desired tie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to state can- 
didly and clearly before the Division was 
taken what were the nature of the pledges 
given to those who favoured the Eight 
Hours Bill. He did not think he was 
making any discourteous demand, for if 
there were those who were interested in 
promoting this Bill, they from the North 
of England had just as much interest in 
opposing it. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could decide this matter by 
stating distinctly whether the Govern- 
ment had given pledges to further and 
promote this Bill or whether they had 
not. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, the Member for Normanton 
had mentioned the Miners (Eight Hours) 
Bill, and he should like to say one word 
with reference to the Bill for shortening 
the hours of labour in shops. He thought 
the case for the consideration of that Bill 
by the House was in three respects 
stronger than that for the Bill for the 
miners. The hon. Member had said that 
the Miners (Eight Hours) Bill had been 

sed by considerable majorities in this 
House. But the Bill for shortening the 
hours of labour in shops was drawn up 
in accordance with a Resolution unani- 
mously adopted in this House. Then the 
Bill which dealt with miners was a Bill 
which dealt primarily with men, whilst 
the Bill which dealt with the labour of 
those employed in shops was a Bill 
which dealt to a very great extent with 
the labour of women, and that, he 
thought, was a second reason which gave 
the Bill a special claim on the attention 
of this House. The third ground upon 
which he asked for consideration for that 
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a question of eight hours’ work, but 
the Bill which related to those 
employed in shops referred to 10, 
12, and 14 hours’ work. He sub- 
mitted that these were three very strong 
reasons why a grant of time should be 
given by the House to the passage of 
that Bill. He had moved the Bill 
several times after 12 o’clock or. after 
half-past 5. He did so only the previous 
night, and it was blocked by a supporter 
of Her Majesty’s Government coming 
from the Sister Isle (Dr. Tanner). What 
he wished to ask was whether the Go- 
vernment would use their influence with 
their supporters so that the Bill when it 
came on might not be blocked by a single 
Member of this House, but might be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, where it 
could be considered and where it would 
really take up no time whatever of this 
House: It was a Bill which related to 
the lives, comfort, and health of hundreds 
of thousands of their fellow-countrymen 
and country-women, and if the Govern- 
ment would use their influence with their 
supporters not to block this Bill they 
might place it on the Statute Book this 
Session without occupying any part of 
the time of the House. 

Mr. J. STEWART WALLACE 
(Tower Hamlets, Limehouse) reminded 
the House that there was a Bill in which 
the London Members were deeply inter- 
ested—namely, the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill (London). They should be glad if 
facilities could be given for passing this 
Bill. At the same time, they did not 
wish to press the Government unduly, 
and should be prepared to agree to their 
having the additional time for which 
they asked. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, if 
they were to consider the claims of 
various Bills he would like to refer to two 
to which he respectfully asked the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. One 
was a Bill which had repeatedly passed 
this House by large majorities, in which 
great interest was felt in various parts of 
the country, and with reference to which 
they had last year a promise from the 
late President of the Local Government 
Board that he would do what he could 
to promote its passage. He referred to 
the Rating of Machinery Bill. The other 
was a Government Bill, not a Bill ex- 
«iting interest from a Party point of view, 
but a Bill in which great interest was 
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felt in this country—namely, the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill. That was a Bill 
which they had reason to expect that the 
late President of the Board of Trade 
would have used his influence to obtain 
precedence for, and he trusted that such 
a Bill would not be lost sight of. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) observed, that there 
was a certain hollowness and want of 
reality in the discussion. They all knew 
that the business of the country must be 
carried on, and that if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for St. Helen’s were 
passed, the business of the country could 
not be carried on. He rose for the pur- 
pose of saying he could not help feeling 
in some agreement with what had been 
said by nearly every speaker—namely, 
that if the Government took the whole 
time of the House, Members ought to 
have some notion of what they were 
going to do with it. It was perfectly 
natural that hon. Members should seek 
for precedence being given to the mea- 
sures in which they felt particular 
interest. There was one measure, how- 
ever, for which he claimed special con- 
sideration, not only because that measure 
was placed second on the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, but because he believed that it was 
the only measure ever introduced into Par- 
liament which had been supported practi- 
cally by the unanimous vote of every single 
Representative of the country affected by 
it. For that reason, he ventured to press 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
claims of Welsh Disestablishment. The 
only just and proper way of measuring 
the urgency of a question was to take 
the opinion of the persons representing 
the country or nationality affected. That, 
at any rate, was the view of the Leader 
of the Liberal Unionist Party. There 
was another reason why the Bill should 
receive the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Since the First Reading there 
had been a cry to arms in every diocese 
in the country, and the drum ecclesiastic 
had been beaten in every parish, and a 
number of falsehoods had been uttered 
and written with reference to the Welsh 
Members and their supporters. The 
only opportunity Welsh Members had of 
refuting these abominable calumnies on 
themselves, their supporters, and their 
country was on the floor of the House of 
Commons. Upon that ground, and not 
at all because they commanded 30 or 40 
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votes, and could, if they pleased, place 
the Government in a minority—he should 
be ashamed to rest his claim on such a 
ground as that—he asked the Govern- 
ment to give some promise that they 
would press forward the Bill this Session. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I would 
point out to the House that what 
is now before the House is the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for St. Helen’s. 
That, I take it, is not an Amendment 
which is likely to receive general sup- 
port ; but I understand there is an Amend- 
ment going to be moved to limit the 
operation of our request to the financial 
proposals of the Government. I have 
stated already why the Government 
cannot accept that proposal, and why I 
think, without any undue controversy, 
we might settle the question by the vote 
of the House. The hon. Member for 
Waterford ard others have appealed to 
me to answer questions. The hon. 
Member for Waterford said he thought 
it was a very reasonable question on his 
part to ask, though he did not know 
whether I would think it discreet on my 
part to answer it. But I would remind 
the hon. Member that there is a very old 
French saying that there is no such thing 
as indisereet questions ; it is only the 
answers that are indiscreet. That is a 
distinction which has an application in 
the present case. I think the various 
questions that have been addressed to me 
justify the statement I made at the open- 
ing—that it would be highly indiscreet 
on my part to answer one or the other, or 
to answer at all. The real truth is, that 
I am extremely well affected to all these 
Bills. It is the sincerest desire of my 
heart to carry them all into law and 
during the present Session. No doubt I 
am regarded by private Members, as I 
have been more or less described by the 
Member for St. Helen’s, as the highway- 
man who is robbing private Members of 
their time, and therefore I might be 
allowed to adopt the language of the 
most celebrated of that class, who, when 
hesitating between Polly and Lucy, 
said— 

“ How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away.” 
Among these conflicting claims it is not 
in my power to say now what are the 
measures the Government will be able to 
deal with, or what is the order in which 
they intend to take them. Whether the 
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House is satisfied with that declaration 
or not I do not know, but I am obliged 
to put the request of the Government in 
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the way I havedone. I have said before 
that I put it to the House knowing that 
it is a large demand, knowing, if my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham thinks fit to say so, that it is a 
demand not justified by former prece- 
dents. Butstill, under the circumstances 
of this case, and in the position which 
the Government find themselves, we ask 
the House to give us the time upon the 
terms that we ask for it. I hope I have 
not put it to the. House in a manner 
which would affect any section of it. I 
am desirous that a matter in which the 
whole House is interested should be 
judged of and decided by the House, and 
I hope, therefore, the hon. Member for 
St. Helen’s will withdraw his Amendment 
and allow the other Amendment which 
has been suggested to be put forward, 
and then the opinion of the House may 
be taken upon it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I think I may appeal to my hon. 
Friend as to whether he thinks it worth 
while to divide upon the Amendment 
which he has moved. In his speech my 
hon. Friend seemed to think that the two 
Front Benches were leagued together in 
a conspiracy against the rights of private 
Members, but I can assure him that that 
is not so. Itis not in my power to deny 
that the Government, if they will only 
give us a clear statement of what their 
intentions are, have a right to make some 
demand upon us. In these circumstances I 
think it would be worth while for my hon. 
Friend not to press his Amendment and to 
allow us to get to the subject which, 
after all, is the one in controversy be- 
tween us at the present moment. I think 
it will be most convenient for us to move 
an Amendment, broadly speaking, de- 
claring that until the Government do 
give us their intentions with regard to 
the course of public business they shall 
have no privileges other than those they 
now possess, except possibly with regard 
to financial business. That raises the 
issue which, I think, in all quarters of the 
House we desire to raise, and I therefore 
appeal to my hon. Friend, if he sees fit, 
to withdraw the Amendment which he 
has a right to move, a right which I 
recognise fully. We should then be able 
to raise the one question which ought to 
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be raised, and upon which we ought to 
divide and take the sense of the House. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I now beg to move— 

* That, until this House is placed in posses- 
sion of the views of the Government as to the 
measures with which they intend to proceed, no 
additional facilities should be granted for the 
discussion of Government measures except only 
for the furtherance of financial business.” 

The Government must be aware that not 
only on this side of the House, but in all 
quarters of the House there exists a de- 
sire that it should be known with what 
Bills they intend to proceed after the 
financial business has been disposed of. 
We have aright, I think, to claim the 
support of all the hon. Members who 
have spoken in this direction. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Deabighshire 
said he believed the Government ought 
to state their intentions, and from various 
quarters their own supporters have 
pressed the same claim. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not been able to give any 
reply to any of the questions that have 
been put to him. He said how happy 
he would be with either were t’other dear 
charmer away, but he did not quote the 
next two lines, which are— 

“But as you both tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say.” 

We wish that he should say a word to 
his supporters, and also that the House 
should be informed, before it gives these 
large powers, what the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government is to be. What 
possible objection can the Government 
have to show their hand? It must be 
shown at some time or other. The 
moment must come when the Govern- 
ment will have to choose to which of 
these charmers it will ultimately yield, 
and why should not that be done now ? 
Has the Government got so little con- 
fidence in its own supporters that it 
thinks that if it makes a statement of any 
kind it will cool the enthusiasm of some 
of its supporters ? I will say in the most 
conciliatory manner that the House gene- 
rally, I think, is entitled to know some- 
thing more of the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We are now 


parting with the time of the House for 
financial business. That we are entirely 
agreed upon. That has been accepted, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knows, 
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with the greatest promptitude by my 
right hon, Friend the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition ; but are we now to take this leap in 
the dark and to give the whole time of 
the House without knowing whether it 
is to be given to the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, to the Repeal of the Crimes Act, to 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, or to 
tbe Equalisation of Rates Bill, or to any 
other Bill? The House, I am sure, has 
never been placed in such a position of 
doubt as to the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when making a 
demand like this; and I think we are 
entitled, if the Government should not 
see fit to make any reply as to any other 
business beyond financial business, to ask 
the opinion of the House on the question. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the first word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words, 

“ Until this House is placed in possession of 
the views of the Government as to the measures 
with which they intend to proceed, no addi- 
tional facilities should be granted for the dis- 
cussion of Government measures except only 
for the furtherance of financial business.”— 
(Mr. Goschen.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am a little 
surprised at the form of this Amendment 
after the statement of the Leader of the 


Opposition that he considered it would 
not be reasonable to ask me at this time 
to state what Bills the Government 
meant to proceed with or what measures 
they meant to drop. And then the 
Member for St. George’s, who, I must 
say, on many occasions lately has not 
been absolutely in conformity with the 
views of the Leader of the Opposition, 
gets up and says, “ Tell us the measures 
you are going to drop. Why should you 
not tell us at once?” Those are state- 
ments I find it rather difficult to re- 
concile. I have said before that, until I 
know what time we shall have at our 
disposal after the financial business is 
done, it is impossible for me to make 
such a statement. If you ask me now— 
and you know I cannot make that state- 
ment of the Bills the Government intend 
to drop—I can only give you one answer, 
and that is—they intend to drop none of 
them. [Cheers and Opposition laughter, 
and cries of “Oh!”] That is the result 
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of asking a question, which can only be 
answered in one way, and of asking it at 
the wrong time. I cannot tell you what 
Bills I intend to drop or that I do not 
intend to drop. That has been admitted 
by the Leader of the Opposition to be an 
unreasonable demand, and I hope it will 
not be persisted in. I do not wish to 
waste the time of the House by repeating 
what I have already said. I have told 
the House why I am not able to make 
that statement, and, if I were able to 
make it, I should only be too glad to lay 
it before the consideration of the House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, he very seldom found himself in a 
position to sympathise with the Govern- 
ment, but he confessed that he did 
sympathise with the position in which 
they now found themselves. To ask 
them to state now what Bills they were 
going to drop was a very large order. 
Suppose the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were now to state that, after giving 
due consideration to the claims of the 
different Bills, the Government found 
they would be unable to proceed with 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Just 
fancy what would happen in Wales! 
The revolt of the four Members would be 
nothing to what would take place 
immediately on such an announce- 
ment being made. And if the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to drop the Evicted 
Tenants Bill what a difficult position the 
Government would be placed in in 
Ireland! Had the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s no bowels 
of compassion for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under such circumstances ? Then 
there was the Local Veto Bill. That had 
been a most useful Bill for Her Majesty’s 
Government. It secured for them a 
great many valuable votes at the last 
General Election; it served the most 
admirable purpose of getting the tem- 
perance votes without doing anything for 
the Temperance Party. Why should the 
Member for St. George’s ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to prick that 
bubble at this early date when it could 
be made to do duty for a month or two 
longer ? He entirely approved of the 
refusal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to give an answer to such an awk- 
ward and inconvenient question as that 
addressed to him by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. They had heard that 


this proposal was entirely unprecedented. 
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Was it any the worse for that? He 
remembered the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer getting up a few weeks ago and 
saying that this Government was as justly 
entitled to make precedents as any other 
Government. But the question he 
wanted to ask was this. As they were 
now close upon the month of June, per- 
haps the Leader of the House would tell 
them what facilities were to be given for 
Supply. It was only in Supply that 
they could discuss the administration of 
the Government, and things were getting 
into such a state that it was quite im- 
possible to get any discussion of adminis- 
tration at all. He had very little 
sympathy with those who demanded 
facilities for Bills of all kinds. But who 
were to blame for such demands being 
made ? The Government were to blame, 
because of the reckless promises they had 
made. He thought the Government 
were bound to give information as to 
their intentions in respect to Supply. 
*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) said, that year by year this same 
Motion came up when the Government 
of the day had got the business of the 
House into a state of absolute confusion. 
However, his object in rising was to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer not 
fora pledge as to what Bills he was going 
to drop or to carry, but what pledge 
he had given as to the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the Normanton Division 
(Mr. Pickard) had said he had received 
an assurance from the Government which 
satisfied him. Having had one experience 
of a Government pledge, they had a right 
to ask that what had been promised in 
private should be disclosed in public. 
Last Session, when the fate of the Local 
Veto Bill seemed to be in the balance, an 
hon. Member interested in that most im- 
portant measure said he had just had an 
interview with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and his statement 
was that, if ever two men were pledged 
to the lips in regard to a measure, the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were so pledged in respect to 
the Local Veto Bill—not that it would 
be passed last Session, but that it would 
have the place of honour this Session. 
The Notice Paper to-day showed hon, 
Members interested in the temperance 
question how that pledge had been kept. 
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Under such circumstances, if the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to make the 
statement in regard to the Mines (Eight 

Hours) Bill which they were said to have 
made in private, those Members who de- 
sired to see the Bill passed would be 
justified in supporting the Amendment. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 

S.) agreed with the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone when he said that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
very profuse in his promises ; the right 
hon. Gentleman was really a perfect 
cornucopia of promises. But in regard 
to the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
a promise upon which he could hardly go 
back. The right hon. Gentleman would 
remember, too, that the Second Reading 
of the Bill was carried by a very large 
majority; that the Home Secretary 
strougly supported it, and that the First 
Lord of the Treasury was most strongly 
in favour of it. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had pledged himself to carry 
or to give great facilities for carrying the 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, and he called 
upon him to say what they were and 
whether they were to be given this 
Session. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could be aware of the words of the 
Amendment now before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he 
thought it was unreasonable that the 
Government should not be held obliged 
to pass their measures. Was there any- 
thing conflicting with that statement in 
the Amendment? The justification for 
the Amendment was that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not put the House 
in possession of the information which 
would enable the House to judge which of 
the Government measures he intended to 
proceed with. The only justification 
attempted for the course proposed was, 
forsooth, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wanted money. If the House 
adopted the Amendment as they should 
do the Government would get all they 
asked ; and the Opposition were really, 
and not for the first time, rendering a 
service to the Government by offering 
them an Amendment which would post- 
pone the evil day when they would be 
obliged to announce to the House which 
of their numerous pledges they would be 
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unable to redeem. By consenting to the 
Amendment the Government would get 
perhaps another six, certainly four, weeks 
more of the advantage which, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, they had derived from 
having placed on record a large number 
of promises. Their programme had been 
described by one of their own supporters 
as a “promising” one. Let them get 
from it as much advantage as they might 
derive from the postponement of the re- 
pudiation of a large portion of it. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles) said, if the Amendment were 
adopted the Government would get no 
time whatever. He would vote most 
heartily for the Government Resolution 
both on account of his sympathy gene- 
rally with their programme and his 
interest in one particular measure, the 
Miners (Eight Hours) Bill. If the Go- 
vernment found it necessary to take the 
whole time of the House he was quite 
ready to give it them. In his opinion, 
they wished to redeem their. promises ; 
and as regarded the Miners’ Bill, his im- 
pression was that the Government, 
if they carried this Resolution, would 
so arrange matters as to afford time for 
the full discussion of a measure the 
success of which was desired not alone on 
one side of the House. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he had no wish to follow the ex- 
ample of hon. Gentlemen who had been 
industriously grinding their own axes, 
but desired to draw attention to an im- 
portant paragraph of the Resolution 
which had not yet been referred to by any 
speaker—-that portion of it touching the 
suspension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 
Last Session when appeals were made by 
the Member for Midlothian as Prime 
Minister for additional time for discussing 
his favourite measure, the Home Rule 
Bill, he always said the very last step he 
would take with the view of affording 
facilities for that purpose would be the 
suspension of that Rule, and the right hon. 
Gentleman at the same time went on to 
say that if such a course had to be 
adopted it would be necessary to engage 
an additional staff of undertakers. 

Str W. HARCOURT said, as the 
Sessional Order had been drawn per 


incuriam, the Government had _been- 


obliged to make special reference to the 





suspension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 
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On many occasions revisions had had to 
be made in that way in order to carry out 
the business of the Session. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was going 
on to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the main business of this Session 
was evidently finance. That was the 
main Government business this Session, 
and for which the right hon. Gentleman 
asked for the whole time of the House. 
But that was unfortunately, so far as the 
Finance Bill was concerned, unnecessary, 
for that Bill would escape the operation 
of the Twelve o’Clock Rule through a 
technicality, though it would be contrary 
to the general understanding if it were 
to be proceeded with at a later hour. 
He. could understand the augmenter of 
the Death Duties not having the 
same fear of the contingency referred 
te by the late Prime Minister as 
would an ordinary mortal. He was 
asking the House to give him all the 
time at its disposal, involving a series of 
late Sittings, without any assurances 
whatever. Neither in his own experi- 
ence nor in that of any other Member of 
the House had such a proposal been made 
to enable Government business to be 
proceeded with unless it had been pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a full state- 
ment by the Government of the use they 
proposed to make of it. That had been 
the invariable rule. Some reference had 
been made to a process known as the 
“ Massacre of the Innocents,” and the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that it 
would be premature to take such a 
step; but he would remember that it 
had been almost the invariable practice 
to announce a preliminary massacre. 
He could not remember a Session when 
there had not been two massacres at least. 
‘It had always been the practice, when any 
application was made to the House for 
additional facilities, for the Government 
to state precisely what measures they in- 
tended to carry, what measures they 
hoped to be able to carry, and those of 
which they could speak with no great 
confidence. The right hon. Gentleman 
had issued his advertisements of 
measures to be brought in—had, 
as it were, placed them on all the 
hoardings, and he was hoping to get 
hon. Members into the Lobby to support 
him now, each hoping that perbaps his 
own particular hobby might hereafter be 
included. He had seen that process 
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adopted before, and he did not think it 
would succeed now. The House had a 
right to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
take it into his confidence, otherwise it 
should decline to grant his request. 

Mr. BARTLEY would like to hear 
some explanation of the remark made by 
the hon. Member for Eccles that the 
reason he was going to support the Reso- 
lution was that the Miners (Eight Hours) 
Bill would be carried through. 

Mr. ROBY stated that he had said he 
gave it his support from general sympathy 
with the programme of the Government, 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that was so, 
but also because it would be the means 
of passing the Miners (Eight Hours) 
Bill. Was the House to understand that 
in addition to their long programme the 
Government were going to pick out cer- 
tain private Members’ Bills and make 
them Government measures in order to 
pass them? Did the hon. Member's 
statement mean anything of that kind ? 
Were they to understand that there was 
some secret arrangement between the 
Government and one or two sections of 
the House that their particular measures 
would be adopted by the Government, 
and so brought within the purview of the 
House? If that was the case a dis- 
covery had been made which deserved 
serious consideration. It was bad enough 
to give up the whole time to Government 
measures, but the House would be alto- 
gether stultifying itself to do so in order 
to enable the Government to adopt a 
selection of private measures. That was 
never contemplated by the Standing 
Orders. Difficult though it was to get 
an answer from the Government about 
anything, he must request an answer to 
that question, and also to be informed 
when their various measures were to be 
brought forward. He acknowledged 
the conciliatory manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had introduced the 
Resolution, bat he would like to refer to 
two or three points which had struck 
him. [“Time!”] He was not going 
to have the whole time taken 
from private Members without pro- 
testing in some way about it. If the 
Government could get through their 
Finance Bill and Supply, that was all 
they would be able to do this Session. 
In fact, the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated so himself, for he could not tell 
the House what measures they would 
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bring forward until they were got 
rid of. It was a very common 
thing for private Members to be 


abused for having done so little, but, as 
compared with what the Government bad 
done, private Members had, on the five 
or six Wednesdays at their disposal this 
Session, brought in some nine measures 
of public importance, including. Bills 
dealing with the Patent Law, the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, Criminal 
Law Procedure, Miners’ Eight Hours, 
Church Patronage, Outdoor Relief, and 
Friendly Societies—measures which had 
passed their Second Reading. While 
private Members had set to work in that 
business-like way the Government had 
only been able to pass two measures, the 
Registration and Budget Bill, to a 
Second Reading. Private Members, 
therefore, could not be accused of wasting 
time, whatever might be said of the Go- 
vernment. Only last Friday a Conserva- 
tive Member had to move the Closure 
against a Radical opposition. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer hoped to be able 
to pass all his Bills. No doubt he was 
keenly anxious to bring on the Local 
Veto Bill, and nothing would delight him 
more than to obtain a Second Reading for 
it. For the last two years he bad been 
putting that Bill down, but through un- 
fortunate circumstances over which he had 
no control he had not been able to secure 
a Second Reading for it. Well, the House 
would let him take all the time at its dis- 
posal if he would state what Bills he would 
take and the order he would take them in. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
reminded the House of an occasion when 
he was asked to withdraw an Amend- 
ment he had placed on the Paper, and 
hoped they were not to have a repetition 
of what had occurred last year. He 
trusted they would not have to sit 
through August and September in order 
to discuss Supply. The right hon. 
Gentleman should inform the House 
what he intended to do,and that they 
would have a fair chance of discussing 
the question of finance without having an 
Autumn Session and a Winter Session to 
follow it. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had rightly said the House had 
not much to thank hon. Members oppo- 
site for their services during their Parlia- 
mentary career. No doubt the behaviour 
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of certain Members had been unsatisfac- 


tory. Why was it that the Government 
were compelled at this stage to ask for 
the whole time of the House ? The hon, 
Member for North Islington had invited 
attention to what private Members had 
done. As a private Member he had 
a grievance that private Members on the 
other side of the House made it impossible 
for others to do anything. He had gone 
into the matter and had found that three 
Members in particular on the opposite 
side had during the last 12 months 
addressed the House no less than 1,5C0 
times! It was as well the country 
should know how the time of Parliament 
was occupied. The hon, Member for 
North Islington had risen no less than 
429 times. Indefatigable as he had 
been, however, he was beaten by the hon. 
Member for Preston, who had appeared 
532 times. But the prize in this time- 
wasting competition was due to the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, who had to be 
credited with 533 speeches and questions. 
[Question !”] This wasa very important 
question, and it was desirable the House 
should know why they were in this 
position. The Member for South Tyrone 
asked who was to blame? He was 
endeavouring to show. Had _ other 
private Members exercised their rights 
to the same extent there would have 
been something like 300,000 speeches 
and questions in connection with the 
business of the House. Those gentle- 
men should give other private Members 
achance. Then as to the doings of the 
party of obstruction last year. Parlia- 
ment sat on 216 days, giving an average 
of eight and a-half hours for Members’ 
attendance each day. Allowing half the 
time to the Front Benches, it left about 
900 hours for private Members, or one 
and a-half hours each for the year. Yet 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn had 
taken up 44 hours of the time of the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The record may be interesting in the 
proper place ; but I do not think it is 
relevant, either to the original Resolution 
or to the Amendment, to go into the past 
history of private Members. 

Mr. BENN thanked the Speaker for 
his indulgence up to that point, and de- 
sired only to say that, in consequence of 
the conduct of particular Members of the 
House, it had been impossible for other 
private Members to do anything. He 
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expressed the hope that in future those 
gentlemen who were so solicitous about 
the rights of private Members would so 
shape their Parliamentary conduct that 
some of those Members who were not so 
accomplished or so forward would havea 
share of the time of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down in- 
formed us that, according to an elaborate 
calculation which he has framed, every 
private Member of this House might 
have been allocated an hour and a-half 
during the Parliamentary year without 
trenching on the time enjoyed by his 
neighbours. I do not kuow whether the 
portion of the 14 hours which he con- 
siders his right has, in his opinion, been 
well occupied on the present occasion. 
It appears to me that he was not alto- 
gether felicitous in the occasion which 
he chose to go into the past Parlia- 
mentary history of other Members 
and to tax gentlemen with irrelevance or 
undue prolongation of debate. How- 
ever, I will not follow the hon. Gentle- 
man. I rise rather to bring back the 
Debate to the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and to the very impor- 
tant issue on which we shall divide. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
dealing with this Amendment, observed 
that there was, in his judgment, a differ- 
ence of opinion between the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s and myself, and 
that the Amendment on which we are 
about to divide was in direct contradic- 
tion to the sentiments I had expressed at 
an earlier period this evening. I may 
say, in order to remove from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind any suspicion 
that there is any divergence of opinion 
between my right hon. Friend and myself, 
that I was myself the drafter of the 
Amendment, a responsibility I am the 
more anxious to admit because, while the 
Amendment expresses with sufficient 
clearness the opinions which we enter- 
tain, it would not, I am afraid, bear very 
close scrutiny as a matter of Parliamen- 
tary drafting. It was drawn up in great 
haste, and I do not say it is beyond 
criticism as a question of Parliamentary 
language ; but passing by the question 
of the language of the Amendment and 
coming to the subject of it, I wish to call 
the attention of the House to the extra- 
ordinary position in which we are placed 
by the Government. Three at least of 
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the hon. Members sitting on the other 
side of the House have told us that they 
or their friends have received official 
assurance with regard to the business of 
Parliament, and as to the course which 
the Government mean to adopt. We 
have been told that with regard to the 
Mines Bill certainly, and with regard to 
the Crimes Act Repeal Bill possibly, 
there have been declarations made in 
private, on the part of the Government, as 
to the course which they will adopt. So 
that the Government are prepared for 
their own purposes to take certain sec- 
tions of the House into their confidence ; 
but when the Government come to ask 
for the whole time of the House, and that 
hon. Members shall resign the small frag- 
ments of liberty which remain to them, 
they cannot take the House into their 
confidence. Is that a fair thing? Is 
that fair treatment of the House? The 
right hon. Gentleman has heard these 
statements made, and he has not ven- 
tured to contradict them, so that we are 
bound to assume them to be true, and, 
for anything we know, each one of the 
numerous sections into which his fol- 
lowers are divided—the gentlemen from 
Wales who are so patient, the gevtlemen 
interested in Local Veto, gentlemen in- 
terested in the Evicted Tenants Bill, and 
all the other sections who are looking 
forward, I will not say with expectation 
or with hope, but with vague longings 
towards something in future to be given, 
each in turn has been quieted in private 
in order that they may give no trouble 
to the right hon. Gentleman in 
public. The right hon. Gentleman is, of 
course, at liberty to take what steps he 
likes in dealing with his recalcitrant fol- 
lowers and in crushing out the beginning 
of the conflagration which may threaten 
the fortunes of his Party. But I think 
that the Government, if they are in‘a 
position to give private pledges, ought 
not to feel themselves precluded from 
giving public pledges also. All we ask 
is that upon an occasion when so much 
is asked from us we shall not be treated 
worse than small knots of private Mem- 
bers who come forward and threaten the 
Government with destruction unless they 
get their fair share of the Government 
time. Let the House notice what we 
are asked to give up in this Resolution. 
We are not even told that we are not to 
have an Autumn Session, although, as 
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far as I know, a pledge may have 
been given that we are to have an 
Autumn Session. Indeed, rumours are 
going about the Lobby—possibly ill- 
founded rumours—that we are to be 
troubled with an Autumn Session in order 
to meet the claims of one or the other of 
the contending factions which support 
the Government. Surely the Rules of 
business under which an Autumn Session 
is to be conducted should be settled when 
the time comes, and not now at ‘a time 
when we know nothing of the policy of 
the Government ? Never before has the 
House been asked to settle procedure the 
circumstances of which have not arisen, 
which may not arise, and with regard to 
which no indication whatever has been 
given. The Government will see by the 
very terms of our Amendment that we 
are, as we have already stated on previous 
occasions, prepared to give every assist- 
ance in the transaction of the necessary 
financial business. We shall be prepared 
when the time comes to help them in the 
case of any reasonable schemes of Go- 
vernment business. But to give them 
these enormous facilities for a scheme 
that may be unreasonable, that may re- 
quire us to sit into September, and even 
throughout an Autumn Session, without 
telling us what they are doing, is surely 
to make a demand*on our confidence that 
nothing the Government have hitherto 
done entitles them to make.- There is 
one further point to which I wish to call 
the attention of the House ; that one of 
the Bills, in fact the main Bill, upon which 
we have been assured on the faith of 
hon. Gentlemen in this House that pri- 
vate pledges have been given by the 
Government, is not a Government Bill at 
all, but a Private Bill. That is a Bill 
which I quite admit is not a Party mea- 
sure. It isa Bill in which my noble 
Friend near me takes a deep interest, 
and which others who agree with me in 
politics are also anxious to support. 
Therefore, it is not from a Party point of 
view, but from a public point of view, 
that I wish to criticise the policy of the 
Government. That Bill was passed 
through a Second Reading on a Wednes- 
day afternoon as a private measure. Had 
it been a Government Bill at that stage 
of our proceedings, it would never have 
got through in four hours’ discussion. 
[ Cheers. ] Hon. Gentlemen whocheer that 
statement, and who apparently approve of 
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passing controversial Bills througi the 
Second Reading after only four hours’ 
discussion, have not one of them when in 
opposition favoured such a vy 8 I 
challenge any hon. Member on the Front 
Ministerial Bench or on those behind it 
to go back upon his own Parliamentary 
experience when in opposition and say 
that he would have tolerated the passing 
through the House in such a manner a 
Government measure so important and 
naturally leading to so much legitimate 
Debate as the Eight Hours Bill. Not 
one will dare answer that challenge. Let 
the House observe the position we are 
in. The Government give private pledges 
about Private Bills, and tell their fol- 
lowers, in order to conciliate them on 
occasions like this, that they mean to give 
facilities for the consideration of those 
Private Bills at some date unknown; 
but they will not tell us what their policy 
is, or what measures they are going to 
carry forward, and we are asked to grant 
the whole time of the Hous:, not fora 
brief and limited time, but for anything 
we know until the end of the year, or 
even possibly until next March, for the 
last Session lasted until March, and no 
pledges are now given that such shall 
not be the case as regards this Session, 
and yet not the slightest idea is 
afforded of what is to be the charac- 
ter of the legislation which the Go- 
vernment propose for our acceptance. 
No such proposal has ever before 
been made by any Government. 
We desire to meet them in a conciliatory 
spirit, to give the Government all the 
facilities they want for the transaction of 
the business they have declared them- 
selves prepared to pass, and I certainly 
have no wish to hold out that it is my 
intention to oppose any reasonable facili- 
ties for carrying out the general pro- 
gramme of the Government that might 
be reasonable. But to ask me or those 
who agree with me to vote blindly and 
in absolute darkness for this enormous 
extension of the Government power, when 
the Government themselves deliberately 
tell us that they will not give us any in- 
formation as to how that power is to be 
used, is to make a demand upon our for- 
bearance and confidence in them which 
they have no right to make. No other 
Government has ever made such a 
demand, and to no other Government has 
such a power been granted. I think that 
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the House ought to retain that portion of 
our liberty which remains to us, and 
should insist that full information shall 
be given before giving up the whole of 
our time to be used as the Government 
may choose. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he was only going to take one or 
two minutes of the hour and a-half that 
was allocated by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Benn), but he would 
like to know from the right hon. Gentle- 
man how he knew that private assurances 
had been given by the Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It has been 
so stated by the hon. Gentlemen them- 
selves to whom the pledges were given. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
listened to the Debate, and, so far as he 
could gather, hon. Gentlemen had only 
stated what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said in the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Unless I am 
mistaken, the hon. Member for Normanton 
(Mr. Pickard) did so. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
been listening, and he gathered they only 
repeated what had been said in the House 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Let them give 
their views. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he gathered 
they had stated that Ministers had ex- 
pressed a sympathetic hope in private as 
well as in public. Well, that was the 
mission of Ministers, to express a sym- 
pathetic hope; but if they were private 
pledges let them distinctly understand 
whether they were made. As the matter 
at present stood, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had got sufficient data on which to 
found a charge against Ministers of giving 
specific private pledges that were not 
given in the House. As regarded the 
question itself, what was the argument 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite? Hon. 
Gentlemen said they would be perfectly 
ready to agree to the proposal of the 
Government to take the time of the 
House during the remainder of the 
Session if the Government would state 
to them what Bills they were going to 
bring in during the Session and in what 
order. [Cries of “No!”] Yes, it had 
been said, but he did not say it had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Cries of “By whom?”] A legion. 
ow, possibly, could Ministers say what 
Bills they intended to bring in until they 
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knew precisely themselves what amount 
of time they would have at their dis- 
posal ? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said he was not going to make two 
bites at a cherry. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
seldom supported the two Front Benches ; 
but now that there was contention be- 
tween them, and’ he had to make a selec- 
tion, he selected his own side, as he 
thought his own side had the best of the 
argument. By hon. Gentlemen opposite 
it was said that the Finance Bill would 
take a month, which would bring them 
to the 30th of June, and did hon. Gentle- 
men doubt that if on that date Ministers 
came forward and asked for the whole time 
of the House that it would not be given to 
them ? Therefore, not to take the whole 
time now would be making two bites of a 
cherry. If the Finance Bill was finished 
before the 30th of June no doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would tell 
them of a great many Bills he proposed 
to go on with ; if it finished on the 30th 
of June the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell them of some Bills ; if it went be- 
yond that he would not be able to tell 
them of many Bills, simply because there 
would be no time. But the right hon.Gentle- 
man opposite said, “ Tell us now whether 
there will be an Autumn Session ?” 
Why should the Government tell them ? 
He would like to ktiow himself. He 
had often asked Ministers, in private 
talk, if there was likely to be an 
Autumn Session, and they had said they 
really did not know whether there would or 
not, but that was no pledge either way, 
because they really knew nothing about 
the matter, and on the last day of May it 
was hard upon hou. Gentlemen to say 
they would vote for this and not for that 
unless they got a pledge as to whether 
there was to be an Autumn Session or not. 
He had sometimes opposed this inroad 
into the time of private Members, but he 
did think, judging the matter fairly and 
impartially, that Ministers at the present 
time had got a fair and legitimate claim 
considering the mess they had got into— 
if the Opposition liked to put it that way 
—to ask for the wholetime of the House, 
and he should vote with them. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he also agreed that Ministers 
had a good claim to ask the House to 
give them time—[Cries of “ Divide! ”] 
He should only detain the House just for 
a few minutes. He admitted that 
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Ministers had the right to ask for the 
time of the House at this period, and 
they were by no means indisposed to give 
the time, but to give the time that was 
required for the purpose specified. That 
was reasonable, and he submitted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was un- 
reasonable to ask for more. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them he wanted 
the time for the Finance Bill and for 
Supply. They were ready to give that 
time, and why should the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ask for more? The right hon. 
Gentleman had been extremely amenable ; 
he had shown such sweet reasonableness 
that he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) imagined 
there ought to be no difficulty about it. 
[Cries of “Divide!”] Yes, they would 
divide in time. He submitted that no 
ground was shown for asking for this 
time except for the Finance Bill | and 
Supply. [Here the interruptions and 
cries of “ Divide!” became so frequent 
that the rest of the hon. Member’s ob- 
servations failed to reach the Reporters’ 
Gallery. ] 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 258 ; 
Noes 233.—(Division List, No. 68.) 

Main Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 234; 
Noes 217.—(Division List, No. 69.) 

Ordered, That, for the remainder of the 
Session,-Government Business have priority on 
Wednesday ; that, unless the House otherwise 
order, the House do meet on Friday at Three of 
the clock ; that Standing Order No. 11 be sus- 
pos. and the provisions of Standing Order 

0. 56 be extended to the other days of the 
week; that the Reports of the Committee of 
Supply and Ways and Means may be entered 
upon at any hour, though opposed, and the pro- 
ceedings thereon be not interrupted under the 
provisions of any Standing Order regulating 
the Sittings of the House, except of Standing 
Order No. 5.—(The Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190,) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 29th May.] 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
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Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) moved, in page 1, line 18, after 
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“all,” to insert “personal.” He said, 
he proposed if this Amendment were 
carried to move another Amendment 
subsequently so as to make the words 
run ‘“tupon the value of personal pro- 
perty settled or not settled.” His object 
was to draw attention to that portion of 
the Bill which proposed to levy equal 
Death Duties on real and persona! estates, 
although those properties were most un- 
equally taxed during the lifetime of the 
owners. He thought it right that some 
of the burden upon land should be re- 
duced, and taat personal property should 
be made to contribute its fair share to the 
rates, which were levied for the benefit 
of all. Land had in very many instances 
to pay the Land Tax, which did not go to 
the benefit of the country, but was paid 
into the Imperial Exchequer. The tithes 
were also borne exclusively by the land, 
They constituted a very severe burden 
which was not borne by personal pro- 
perty, so that in this instance, again, land 
was unequally taxed as compared. with 
personal property. Then there was no 
doubt that agricultural land was most 
unfairly rated. The rates were assessed 
in regard to land over a very much larger 
area than in regard to houses. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had lately presented 
a Return in which he showed that in his 
opinion the rates on agricultural land had 
diminished of late years. The right hon. 
Gentleman told the House the other day 
that the average rate of agricultural 
land throughout the country was some- 
thing over 3s. in the £1, whereas rates 
in towns were very much higher. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, forgot 
that, whereas a man who occupied a 
house or business premises in a town 
paid only on the buildings, the occupier 
of land in the country had to pay rates 
not only upon the buildings, but upon 
every acre of land he held. It was here 
that the unfairness came in. A farmer 
who occupied land on which he was 
assessed for the amount of £300 a year 
might possibly live in a house which 
was only rated at £20 a year. In all 
fairness that man ought to pay rates 
upon £20 a year for School Boards and 
various other purposes, and not pay upon 
the agricultural land he occupied, inas- 
mueh as the rates were levied for the 
benefit of the occupiers of houses. Let 
the House compare this man with a pro- 
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fessional man, say a doctor, who lived in 
a village and also had an income of £300 
a year. Whilst the farmer had to pay 
rates on the whole of the £300, the doc- 
tor would pay merely on the house he 
occupied, which would probably be rated 
at about £50 a year. The result was, 
that the wretched farmer had to pay six 
times as much in rates as the doctor. He 
was sorry to say that this was a ques- 
tion which was very much misunderstood 
in towns, and people very often said they 
wondered that those who lived in the 
country complained of the rates when 
they were so low. It was not the rate 
that agriculturists complained of, but the 
area over which it was assessed. If 
there was to be equalisation of the Death 
Duties Parliament ought to take into 
account how very much more easily 
Death Duties could be collected on per- 
sonalty than on real estate. In the first 
place, upon Death Duties becoming pay- 
able upon an estate, that estate must be 
valued. If there was any difference be- 
tween the Government valuation and the 
valuation to which the owner thought 
himself entitled, the latter must call in a 
surveyor to make an independent valua- 
tion. He (Mr. Jeffreys) was told that 
when an estate was valued at slightly 
over £100,000 a year, and on which the 
Death Duties would be £6,000, the cost 
of the valuation was something like 
£500. Probably the person who suc- 
ceeded to the estate would have to make 
a mortgage to pay the Death Duties, and 
the cost of that mortgage in lawyers’ fees 
would probably be between £300 and 
£400. Therefore, in addition to the 
Death Duty, the successor wouldihave to 
pay £800 or £900. The state of things 
was very different where a man succeeded 
to £100,000 worth of personalty. If 
part of the personal property were in 
Consols all the executors would have to 
do would be to write to a broker to sell 
out £6,000 worth of Consols, and he be- 
lieved that could be done for £7 10s. 
These facts showed how great an in- 
equality there was between the Death 
Duties on personal property and those 
on real property. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the other day that in the 
Colony of Victoria they set the Mother 
Country a good example, and collected 
the Death Duties very easily. He (Mr. 
Jeffreys) had some friends who about 
six months ago were left a property in 
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this very Colony of Victoria. The land 
was near Melbourne, and consequently 
of rather higher value. His friends sent 
to know what they would have to pay for 
Death Duties, and the agent wrote back 
stating that the Government had as- 
sessed the value of the land at £210,000. 
But at the same time the agent told 
them the duty was 10 per cent., and they 
would have to pay £21,000 on account of 
having this property left. Since that 
time—about six years ago—property had 
very rapidly diminished in value. The 
owners of the estate first of all said the 
value was excessive, the agent appealed 
against the valuation, but gained nothing 
and had to pay the costs. They then 
said they would sell the land, but the big 
boom had passed over and they could not 
sell it except at an immense sacrifice, and 
at a price which would hardly realise the 
£21,000. In fact, they could not get the 
£21,000 they were called upon to pay, 
and they had to raise this money, the 
consequence being they were now a great 
deal worse off than they were before they 
were left the property. Of course, that 
was an extreme case, and he did not 
mean to say that land in England 
fluctuated in the same degree as in the 
colonies, but it showed that a fictitious 
valu3 might be placed upon an estate, 
and he gave this illustration in order that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
take precautions to see that estates were 
not valued too highly. He hoped land 
would not be valued at a fictitious 
price, but simply at the net income it gave 
to the owner. If, at the last, the estates 
had to pay equally on real and personal 
property, at least during the lifetime of the 
owner, some abatement should be given 
on the rates and taxes which real pro- 
perty now paid in order thatit might be put 
more on an equality with personal estate. 
If that were done, he did not think people 
would have such an objection to the 
equalisation of the Death Duties as they 
had at present. Let the duties be 
equalised in the lifetime of the owner 
before any more taxes were thrown on 
the already overburdened landed estates 
of this country. He begged to move she 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, after the word “all,” to insert the 
word “ personal.” —( Mr. Jeffreys.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ personal” be there inserted.” 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not think he was 
treating him with any disrespect if he did 
not go over the ground which had al- 
ready been decided on the Second Read- 
ing. This, of course, was a proposal to 
reject the Bill. The object of the mea- 
sure was the equalisation of the Death 
Duties, which were to be placed on real 
and personal estate. If that equalisation 
was not to be effected, then the very 
object of the Bill was defeated. He did 
not know exactly the position of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite on the principle upon 
which this Bill was founded. ‘The first 
principle was the equalisation of Death 
Duties upon real and personal property, 
settled or unsettled. He did not know 
whether hon. Members on the other side 
of the House were going to oppose the 
principle of equal Death Duties upon real 
and personal property. If they were, 
he should be glad to understand it, and 
this Amendment would clearly raise that 
issue. The question of rating was one 
which could be dealt with quite apart 
from that of the equalisation of the 
Death Duties. The Amendment, if 
carried, would discharge all ground land- 
lords from avy taxation under the Death 
Duties, and he would invite the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s, if he was going to support the 
Amendment, to state if that was what he 
and his Party intended, and then they 
would know where they were. The 
Amendment gave immunity to the ground 
landlords of London and the great towns 
of England by striking real property out 
of the Bill. The Government con- 
sidered that would be the gravest in- 
justice in connection with the taxation of 
this country, and they could not, there- 
fore, accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, that he quite sympathised 
with the necessity of a certain amount of 
refreshment for the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and especially 
for the Leader of the House, but it was 
somewhat unfortunate to be called upon 
to reply, in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s absence, to the statement which 
was made half an hour ago by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman complained of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Basingstoke for attacking the 
principle of the Bill in his Amendment, 
because he said what the Government 
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desired was the imposition of taxation 
equally upon all the different kinds of 
property in the country. But what the 
Opposition complained of was that there 
was no kind of equality whatever in the 
Bill. That had been the burden of their 
complaint over and over again; and he 
was bound to say that if there was one 
thing that justified the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend more than another it was the 
fact that, in spite of the objections they 
had raised to the Bill, and to which they 
had called the attention of the Govern- 
ment time after time on this particular 
point of equality, they had never re- 
ceived not even the semblance of an 
answer from any single Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. That was the 
complaint which he repeated now ; and, 
conversant as he was with the habits and 
practices of the House of Commons, he 
thought that under the circumstances the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
been in his place. Knowing that one of 
his opponents, sitting immediately oppo- 
site, was about to rise, the right hon. 
Gentleman might at least have shown 
that respect for the House of Commons 
which, under the circumstances, they 
were entitled to ask of him. He did not 
see how they could debate a question of 
this sort if they were to be treated in 
that manner, and although he did not 
desire to take the step which he 
would be perfectly justified in taking 
—namely, to report Progress until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer returned, 
he hoped it would be conveyed to the 
right hon, Gentleman that he had made 
® remonstrance against the right hon. 
Gentleman’s absence, which he did not 
think, under the circumstances, was 
without justification. What the Opposi- 
tion complained of was that the Govern- 
ment in the Bill dealt with all kinds of 
property exactly on the same footing ; 
that they treated real property and per- 
sonal property exactly alike, though the 
two properties were absolutely dissimilar, 
and incapable, consistent with justice, of 
being treated as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to treat them under 
the Bill. Now, the effect of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend would not be, in 
his judgment, by any means that which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
cribed to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said his hon. Friend wanted to dissociate 
real property altogether from personal 
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property ; and that he desired that real 
property should not under any circum- 
stances be taxed on its capital value. 
What the Amendment did was to propose 
to leave personalty exactly as it was in 
the Bill, and to leave open for later con- 
sideration the mode in which real pro- 
perty was to be treated. In that way 
the Amendment provided an opportunity 
for the consideration, at all events, of 
proposals which, it seemed to him, were 
urgently called for with regard to realty. 
The difficulty in dealing with realty was 
that realty in itself differed so greatly in 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
had taunted the Opposition with a desire 
to allow real property of all sorts 
and -kinds the opportunity of escaping 
from taxation under the Bill. He did 
not propose anything of the kind ; but 
he submitted to the consideration of the 
Government that if they considered on 
the one hand real property, which con- 
sisted of vacant land immediately adjoin- 
ing London, and it might be not far 
from Belgrave Square, which might not 
let for very much now, but which 
had an enormous prospective value, and, 
on the other hand, if they considered 
the vast quantity of derelict property in 
the County of Essex at the present 
moment, was it not contrary to common- 
sense and common reason that those two 
classes of property should be treated 
exactly on the same footing in the Bill ? 
He would not go so far as to say that it 
was absolutely defensible to protest 
against the way in which town property 
such as he had described was proposed 
to be treated in the Bill—though he was 
aware a good many arguments could be 
advanced against the imposition of any 
duty on such property until it had 
actually acquired its future value. There 
was, no doubt, a great deal of land of 
that description, land which, while it 
possessed no annual value at present, 
while it was bringing in nothing now, 
possessed an enormous prospective value 
in the future; and with regard to that 
class of land, he was not prepared to 
attack the proposals of the Government, 
though, as he had said, there might be 
something urged against its being treated 
in the Bill in its present condition. But 
there was land exactly the converse of 
that; there was land having a present 
letting value, but its prospective value for 
the purposes of sale was absolutely 
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worthless, or so small that it could 
hardly be said to have any value at all. 
It was that kind of real property that 
was undoubtedly going to be hit, and hit 
more severely than any other kind of 
property in the country, by the proposals 
of the Government. He had already 
called attention, to the similar treatment 
which the Bill proposed to deal, to those 
two classes of property, although un- 
questionably they were totally different 
in their nature, and not one single Mem- 
ber of the Government had ever attempted 
to answer his arguments. Why did they 
not answer them? Was it because they 
were not able to answer them? Was it 
that they were not deserving of an 
answer, or was it because the Govern- 
ment were afraid to answer them for 
the reason that they knew they would be 
obliged to admit that what they proposed 
to do was unjust and absolutely im- 
possible to defend? What the Govern- 
ment were going to do in the case of the 
derelict property which he had described 
was to drive the unfortunate owners into 
a forced sale. He was sorry to be 
obliged to repeat these arguments over 
and over again, but unless—as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
once said—they kept “pegging away,” 
they would not get any reply at all from 
the Government, and he said that on an 
important question of this sort they had 
a right to an answer, and a defence of 
their views from the Government, if they 
had got any defence whatever. ‘To force 
a sale in this manner by taxation, to 
compel a man to get rid of property 
because of the burden which the Govern- 
ment had suddenly thrown on him, was. 
the most cruel and high-handed proceed- 
ing ever attempted by Parliament, for no 
one had denied that under the Bill cireum- 
stances might arise, and were almost 
certain to arise, with regard to this kind 
of property which would drive the 
unfortunate owner into a forced sale. 
He would remind the House again how 
this kind of proceeding was described by 
the late great Leader of the Party 
opposite—the right hon. Gentleman the- 
Member for Midlothian. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it would be “ invidious,. 
offensive, unwise, and unjust.” Had the 
Government anything to say in reply to 
a serious charge like that which was 
made by the very man whom they had 
followed and worshipped for many years? 
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His hon. Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment pointed out the injury the Bill 
would do to a vast amount of property and 
a vast number of proprietors in Eng!and. 
His hon. Friend supplemented his ob- 
servations by giving a very remarkable 
colonial case; and the only point on 
which he differed from his hon. Friend 
was when his hon. Friend admitted that 
that case was a very exceptional case. 
He was not sure about its being a very 
exceptional case. He was sure that 
during the last 10 or 15 years his hon. 
Friend would have found, if he had 
searched, numerous instances of changes 
in value of property in England equally 
as great as those which had occurred in 
the colonies. Unless the Government 
desired wilfully to inflict this great in- 
justice upon owners of land, they should 
endeavour at least to meet the arguments 
of the Opposition ; and if the Opposition 
were wrong, to disabuse their minds of 
the misapprehensions under which they 
must be labouring by convincing them 
that there was some attempt at justice 
in the proposals of the Bill. The Govern- 
ment ought at least consider whether it 
was not possible to classify those different 
kinds of real property. If the Amend- 
ment were carried it would not interfere 
with the future of the Bill. It would 
throw upon the Government tke neces- 
sity of classifying and separating real pro- 
perty ina way which would effectually 
distinguish between that kind of property 
which possessed little letting value at the 
present moment, but an enormous pro- 
spective value for sale, and that other 
kind of property which could be let at 
present and from which an income—a 
precarious income — could be obtained, 
but which it would be almost impossible 
to sell if it were put into the market 
under a forced sale. These were propo- 
sitions which he ventured to submit to 
the Government, because he thought 
they were fully deserving of the consider- 
ation of the Government ; and in making 
them he did not think the Opposition 
laid themselves open for a single moment 
to the charge of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they desired to upset the 
principle of the Bill, or to enable pro- 
perty to escape the incidence of taxation 
which it was justly called upon to bear. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
remarked that it was incumbent upon 
those who represented agricultural con- 
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stituencies to take this opportunity of 
putting before the House the widespread 
feeling of alarm at the prospect of any 
increase of taxation. They were quite 
willing to accept the principle of equality 
of taxation; but they could not hel 

recognising the fact that if this Bill were 
carried without any rectification of the 
one-sided character of local taxation, the 
result would not be equality in the taxa- 
tion of different kinds of property. It 
was not disputed that in country districts 
there were many instances of men living 
side by side who had equal incomes and 
who yet contributed in a most unequal 
manner to expenditure for objects which 
benefited both. No one could contend 
that the manufacturer contributed equally 
with the agriculturist to the rates for 
local expenditure. When they talked of 
rates they were told that that had been 
disposed of in the able speech of the 
Secretary for India. He di¢ not hear, 
but he had read that speech, and he fully 
recognised the ability and clearness, and, 
given certain premises, the conclusive- 
ness of that speech, but it was in no way 
an answer to their present contention. 
He was ready to admit that in the 
generality of country districts the rates 
were not largely higher than they were 
a quarter of a century ago, but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India forgot two things: 
first, that a low rate was often felt much 
more in times of depression than a 
high rate in times of prosperity, and then 
he had taken for his statistics a minimum 
period for the rates, a period after con- 
siderable aid had been given towards 
reducing local taxation, and immediately 
preceding a large rise in taxation. Owing 
to the efforts of his right hon. Friend 
himself there would be large additions to 
local rates in the near future, and they 
would fall far more heavily on the owners 
of land than on the owners of personal 
property. There was no doubt that rates 
were increasing, while the value of pro- 
perty in agricultural districts was 
decreasing. In many districts there was 
no unearned increment, and the increase 
of rates fell almost immediately upon the 
owner rather than the occupier. Where 
rents were falling there was a general 
refusal to accept leases for more than a 
year, and, of course, with yearly re-letting 
the increase of rates fell on the landlord, 
And it was on this class that the Bill pro- 
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posed to put further heavy burdens. They 
were imposing new and heavy burdens 
upon the owners of agricultural land by 
this Bill without giving them any guid 
pro quo worthy of real consideration. He 
would remind the Government that by 
putting the taxes on landowners simply, 
they could not in the agricultural districts 
prevent that burden and injustice being 
felt by all classes of the community. At 
this very critical moment for agriculture 
a little further burden of taxation might 
prove the determining cause to small 
owners to give up their residences, and 
he ventured to say, having witnessed 
what had been going on for some years 
in the country districts in this direction, 
that any further tendency in the direction 
of absenteeism would be seriously detri- 
mental to their country districts. De- 
population in the agricultural districts 
was going on fast enough without their 
imposing any extra burdens on land, 
which must tend to diminish the wages 
of the working classes and further im- 

poverish the community. There was a 
further plea against this new taxation. 
One of the most important parts of their 
fiscal system was that while they ad- 
mitted all imports free, which beuefited 
the community as a whole, it undoubtedly 
inflicted great injury on a certain class. 
He, personally, had always been a free 
trader, and he had always contended that 
the good of the whole was to be pre- 
ferred to the good of the few, but he 
could not disguise from himself that the 
few in this matter, the owners, and, to 
some extent, the occupiers of agricultural 
land, were being sacrificed to the benefit 
of the population, especially those in 
large towns ; and considering this was the 
effect of one portion of their fiscal system 
the Government might reasonably be urged 
to treat the class that was injured with 
tenderness and liberality, and to give it 
further relief from the pressure of local 
rates. 

*Sirrm MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) desired to make one or two ob- 
servations upon the present state of 
agriculture which had a direct bearing 
upon this question and which appeared to 
be absolutely ignored by the Government, 
whether from ignorance of the question 
or indifference he knew not. Land was 
going out of cultivation in all directions, 
and proprietors who were willing to im- 
prove were to be further handicapped 
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by the operation of this Bill. At present 
he was paying £40 or £50 a week in 
wages in improving the land and carrying 
on large agricultural operations. But 
what was the good of that? because if 
anything happened to him the Govern- 
ment would be able to practically ruin 
his son. Was that a prospect to give 
encouragement to the profitable cultiva- 
tion of land? Was it an inducement to 
hold out to gentlemen who were really 
anxious to develop industry, to keep the 
people on the land, and give them occu- 
pation all the year round? Was there 
any prospect of improvement? They 
knew there was not, and yet the Govern- 
ment chose this critical time to equalise 
the taxation between personalty and 
realty. If they really equalised taxation 
and rating he should be satisfied, but 
they were doing nothing of the sort. 
The rates were continuing with a pres- 
sure never hitherto felt, and taxes were 
certainly not diminishing. They were 
perfectly willing to bear their just pro- 
portion of taxes and rates ; but if they 
were going to put matters on an equality 
they must bring in personalty to bear a 
just payment of rates. That was utterly 
ignored by the Government. There was 
something peculiar when a Government 
never gave an answer to questions put 
forward night after night, and that too, 
not with any desire to obstruct business, 
for they were anxious that the Govern- 
ment should get on with its business ; 
but when the Government were week 
after week bringing in measures that 
had not to do with the common weal, but 
were merely of interest to a Party, it was 
time to make a protest, and he had to tell 
them that if they went any further in a 
way that was detrimental to the agricul- 
tural community their days as a Govern- 
ment would be numbered. It wasa very 
simple matter that personalty should be 
taxed, but what was to become of the 
mortgaged property, which was heavily 
muleted by these Death Duties. What 
did the Government intend to do? Did 
they intend to take up all the property 
into their own hands? They would ruin 
many proprietors in different parts of the 
Kingdom. It was impossible that these 
proprietors could pay in the course of eight 
years. Practically this was four years’ clear 
rental of their property on large estates, and 
were there many proprietors who, apart 
from what personalty they might have, 
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would be able to pay anything like that 


sum without dismissing every labourer 
and stopping every improvement? If 
they tookaway four years’ net rental, he 
put it to any practical man whether it 
would not take four more years to put the 
estate into the state in which it was 
originally ? That was eight years. Then 
supposing three or four deaths occurred 
after short intervals, did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer propose year after year 
to tax such a property up to the hilt for 
three or four successions consecutively ? 
Why, uo property in this world could stand 
it! No information was vouchsafed as to 
the method of valuation which was to be 
adopted. He knew many properties 
which were extremely nice to live 
upon, having beautiful ornamental 
trees, good fishing, and a good bit 
of grouse moor, but the rentals of 
the land were ridiculously low. There 
was no land that had gone down 
in suck proportion as second-class land. 
He knew moorlands which formerly re- 
turned a very good income from the sheep 
farms, and now returned nothing. There 
were few owners who got 60 per cent. 
of the gross rental ; there were many who 
did not get 50 or even 40, and yet they 
were to be called upon to pay as if they 
were getting £100 for every £100, and in 
in addition to contribute heavily to local 
taxation besides, which was increasing 
year after year. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would consider 
these matters, which were practical 
matters, and if he would remedy these 
defects in the way that had been sug- 
gested from that side of the House, the 
right hon. Gentleman would, he was 
satisfied, experience little difficulty in 
carrying this measure. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he rose to 
protest against the continuation of the 
discussion on an Amendment of this kind, 
which was really not a discussion on an 
Amendment to the Bill, but a Second 
Reading discussion. If there was any 
principle in the Bill at all, it was that 
real property as well as personalty should 
contribute to the Death Duties. The 
Amendment was a claim on the part of 
the landed interest that they should be 
exempt. [“ No!”] Yes. This deter- 
mination that real property should not 
bear the same burden which the Opposi- 
tion were willing, according to the 
Amendment, to put upon personalty, was 
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flagrant—its injustice was palpable. It 
was the old story ever since the 
days of the Succession Duty—* Oh! 
if you tax us we will leave the country.” 
He remembered Mr. Bright telling him a 
story of his talking to a peasant on the 
subject of the Succession Duty and. the 
Corn Laws, and he said to the peasant— 
“The country gentlemen say if you tax 
tax them like other people they will go 
away,” and the peasant’s answer was— 
“ Well, they cannot take the land away.” 
That was a remark which could not the 
answered. He heard the right hon, 
Member for Sleaford complain that he 
(Sir W. Harcourt) was not arguing this 
question. He thought the days of argu- 
ment on the question whether real and 
personal property should be treated alike 
upon this taxation of Death Duties was 
a thing upon which argument was ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : That was not in the 
least what I said, as the right hon. 
Gentleman if he had been here would 
know. I addressed a speech to the 
House of a totally different character, and 
while I said we admitted the fairness of 
real property being taxed, I asked 
whether it was not possible to classify 
real property under two heads, it being 
in many instances of so different a 
character. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that was 
only another way of carrying out the old 
system of the propertied class and de- 
manding a special privilege. The Bill 
was introduced for exactly the opposite 
object. Their opinion was, that the ex- 
emption that had been given to this 
class of taxation of real property was 
unjust, and the whole object of this 
Budget was to redress that; it was to 
equalise taxation upon all classes of pro- 
perty. [Cries of “No!”] If that was 
rejected the Budget was rejected. The 
object, as they had stated it, was the 
equalisation of real, settled property and 
personal property. The issue was clear 
—they were either for it or against it. 
If they were against it let them go to a 
Division and have done with it. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wished to omit real 
property from the Bill, and they would 
only be wasting time in further dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, he quite agreed that 
it was impossible for the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer to be in attendance during 
the whole of the Debate, but when he 
came back he ought to have some general 
idea communicated to him by his col- 
leagues as to the tone of the speeches 
which had been made in his absence. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he heard 
the Mover of the Amendment and he 
heard the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
He was sorry he did not hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin), but his speech was the 
only one he had missed. 

Mr.GOSCHEN said, there was another 
speech which the right hon. \Gentleman 
had missed, but he was not quite sure, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had heard 
the other speeches, that he might not 
have taken the same tone, because they 
were all familiar with the methods of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, “ You are either for us or 
against us;” hecould only see a vote in the 
House ; argument was not of much use to 
him, the right hon. Gentleman passing 
over any suggestions made on that side 
of the House to relieve the heavy in- 
creased burden that was put upon land, 
and treating it almost, he might say, 
with contempt, his patience not being 
equal to listening to the arguments. The 
right hon. Gentleman must remember— 
and no ove was bound to remember more 
than the right hon. Gentleman—that this 
was an extremely complicated Budget : 
also that the Debate on the Second 
Reading only took three nights, and now 
the right hon. Gentleman reproached 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
with raising what the right hon. Gentle- 
man called Second Reading questions. 
This question could not be dealt with at 
length on the Second Reading ; it was, 
of course, initiated ; it was touched, but it 
was not fully debated. The enormous 
increase involved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s duties could not escape the atten- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must see 
that it deserved the attention of every 
person in this House. It was a question 
that should not be hurried over, and he 
was surprised that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was so conciliatory a 
short time ago, had not been able to 
maintain his conciliatory attitude for 
three or four hours together. 

Str W. HARCOURT : This is gross 
obstruction. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN asked, did he hear 
the right hon. Gentleman say this was 
gross obstruction? Those were scarcely 
Parliamentary words, and it was not by 
the use of such words that the right 
hon. Gentleman would further these 


proceedings. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said this was an _ issue 
on which they must either say 


they were for it or against it, and the 
object was to withdraw realty altogether 
from increased taxation, the right hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken, and he knew he 
was mistaken. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that in further portions of 
this Bill it was perfectly possible to in- 
troduce such Amendments—even accept- 
ing the general principle of equalisation 
—that might more or less produce the 
results the Government would desire to 
secure. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Amend- 
ment is to leave out real property alto- 
gether. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that was so, 
but not to leave it out permanently. He 
was glad the right hon. Gentleman had 
remiuded him of that fact—it was to leave 
out real property from this particular 
clause and from this particular Estate 
Duty. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It is the only 
place where it is mentioned. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Exactly ; that is 
the point. The Bill was so drawn that 
there was no opportunity to be given 
to them to modify it; it was most skil- 
fully drawn, and they were well aware 
of that skill, because it was extremely 
difficult to present their case. No doubt 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
instructions to draft the Bill in such a 
manner that if the landed interest or any 
other interest threatened to escape from 
it theright hon. Gent'eman might be able 
to get up and say “ They withdraw en- 
tirely from the principle of taxation ” — 
that was to say, the impost. It must be 
met, as they were meeting it, by taking 
the opportunities which the right hon, 
Gentleman tried to refuse them, of raising 
this class of questions, and looking to the 
whole Bill, and not only to Clause 1, 
and see that justice was done. He had 
hoped better things as regarded the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; he thought he 
would have dealt with this matter care- 
fully and judicially, but he had not done 
so, and had attempted to ride roughshod 
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‘over them, but he did not succeed. 
There was an attempt made the other 
night to get rid of an Amendment that 
the right hon. Gentleman ridiculed, but 
what was the result? It was brought 
forward in another form that led to an 
‘interesting Debate, as was acknowledged 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that ought to have shown him. it was 
impossible to save time by the methods 
he wished to adopt. The right hon. 
Gentleman would admit that he chal- 
lenged him sufficiently with regard to 
these matters to give him a title to in- 
terpose in these Debates. The right 
hon. Gentleman raised the point that he 
(Mr. Goschen) had dealt entirely, con- 
elusively, and finally with local taxation. 
This was the point the right hon. Gentle- 
man put to him this evening—he said 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, “had shown his full hand.” 
But then the right hon. Gentleman was 
not leaving the status quo as he (Mr. 
Goschen) left it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man came and put a number of new 
burdens upon land and then said, “ Oh, 
but you have no claim to raise the point 
of local taxation, because your own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he had 
shown his full hand.” That was the 
point that hon. Members on that side of 
the House had enforced, that if they had 
these increased burdens placed upon them 
now they would wish to have had some 
promise or some hopes held out by Her 
Majesty’s Government that that portion 
of public contribution which they be- 
lieved they paid in excess should be 
compensated. That was a fair point. 
The right hon. Gentleman expressed 
surprise and taxed the landowners with 
refusing to pay their fair share of taxes. 
The right hon. Gexytleman said, “It is a 
scandal that they have not paid before.” 
{Sir W. Harcourt: Hear, hear !] 
Then was it not a scandal for many years 
when they did not pay enough to local 
taxation? The right hon. Gentleman 
looked at this matter from an Imperial 
point of view. It had been said that 
two wrongs did not make one right, but 
it was quite possible that real and per- 
sonal property were so separate and so 
different in character that they might 
exact more Imperial taxation from per- 
sonal property and more local taxation 
from real property. That had been in 
the past the general principle, and it had 
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been more or less defended by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) himself, 
and they could not say one was a scandal 
without admitting there was a scandal 
on the other side. He had endeavoured 
to rectify the matter as much as possible: 
he raised the contributions from realty ; he 
raised them as regarded Succession Duty 
and diminished them as regarded personal 
property. Now the right hon. Gentleman 
disturbed them, and scoffed at the attempt 
of landed proprietors to secure what they 
considered to be fair treatment. Now 
the right hon. Gentleman laid down the 
principle of what he called abstract 
equality; he laid down the absolute 
principle of equality ; but when he came 
to apply it he found, as had been ex- 
plained to him over and over again— 
although he took no notice of argument— 
that realty and personalty were not so 
identical in character as to admit of abso- 
lute equality of treatment. That was 
the point, and the right hon. Gentleman 
felt that it was. Was it surprising that 
the landed interest was anxious to put 
forward its case when, different from per- 
sonal property, it was not only subject 
at this moment to a great increase of duty, 
but an increase through the equalisation 
coming upon it at the same moment? He 
did not know whether this point had been 
previously taken, but it was one of the 
great difficulties of agriculture at the 
present moment. They had selected this 
moment not only for a large increase in 
the duties, not only for averages, not only 
for graduation, but as a justification for 
equalisation. This was enough to have 
frightened any interest. Personalty was 
no doubt hit very hard, but realty was 
hit as hard as personalty; but besides 
the increased burdens in this particular 
year, they applied this principle of equali- 
sation which fell so very hard upon land. 
Under these circumstances, could anyone 
be surprised that hon. Members tock up 
this question, and endeavoured to point 
out some of the difficulties? It ought to 
be one of equal treatment. He did not 
know that land had been equally treated 
all these years with regard to Income 
Tax, quite apart from the question of the 
gross rents that had been conceded by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 
at all sure, but he believed it was the 
case, that realty, under Schedule A, had 
throughout paid more than its real pro- 
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portion of income, and that it would not 
be right to sbolish taxation under Sche- 
dule A altogether, and to make land pay 
on its net income, as traders paid on theirs. 
That was a perfectly legitimate point to 


raise, but the right hon. Gentleman 


thought it a waste of time if they discussed 


-any Amendments in order to give any 


assistance to the landed interest in view 
of the undoubted hardship under which 
they laboured. Land and _personalty 
were to be equally treated ; was it not 
certain that almost on every estate in 
these later years that the proportion of 
income to outgoings was totally different 
to what it was in other cases? Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might say, “ Don’t 
let those outgoings continue,” but that 
was the point they ought to realise and 
attempt to deal with in some way or 
other. They must not discourage these 
outgoings on the part of landlords, as 
they tended to the prosperity of country 
districts, to the employment of labour by 
the owners of land and by farmers, and 
he might go so far as to say would pre- 
vent that closing of country houses to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded as an impossibility and with some 
amount of ‘gibes, but which had actually 
been going on. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, “ You have always had these 
proprietors.” The right hon. Gentleman 


-had used that argument before ; it was his 


favourite argument, but it was not a 
question now whether country houses 
would be shut, but whether a greater 
number would not have to be shut up, 
and let the right hon. Gentleman see 
how it would stand. The owner of land 
was at present in a very difficult position. 
His rents had fallen and at the same 
time he must continue his expenditure. 
All that was admitted. He must con- 
tinue his expenditure because he must 
continue to repair his cottages, to keep 
up his farms, and all that constituted a 
difference which the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to take into consideration. 
Another point to consider was this: 
Land had been made—rightly or wrongly 
—through many years past to bear a 
number of charges as regarded other 
members of the family than thg actual 
owner, and in order to keep ds these 
payments it had been necessary to incur 
mortgages. 

Str W. HARCOURT: What has 
that to do with the question ?! 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, it had a great 
deal to do with it, as it left a margin ex- 
tremely small with which to pay the 
enormous Death Duties. He regretted 
he eould not make himself more clear, 
but it seemed to bring home this diffi- 
culty to the views of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He would take a concrete case. 
Take a man who had got, they would 
say, an estate of £100,000, giving £3,000 
income. Upon that he had got charges 
for £50,000 which he had been obliged 
to raise at 4 per cent., so that out of his 
£3,000 £2,000 would go in charges ; 
therefore the weight of interest was 
higher than the return the land produced, 
consequently the margin for taxation 
became smaller. 

Str W. HARCOURT: May I ask 
how many years’ purchase the right hon. 
Gentleman takes the land at ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman would find the 
land would produce more than the £3,000. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Less. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in that case 
there would be more difficulty. If they 
borrowed, they borrowed at a higher rate 
than the land could give; and if that 
was so, as rents fell, the margin became 
smaller and smaller. The fact was, that 
during the past 20 years the value of 
the income from land had been enor- 
mously reduced. He was sorry he was 
compelled to bring tkis home to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the 
plea which he understood was raised 
from that side of the House was that 
the position of affairs in regard to land 
should be taken into consideration, and 
that if the policy of putting an equal 
duty upon realty and personalty were 
pursued care should be taken that land 
should not unduly suffer by other imposi- 
tions. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
so framed his Bill that they could not 
raise the question without laying them- 
selves open to be crushed by a charge of 
wasting time. It was not a waste of 
time to try to bring home to the right 
hon. Gentleman the real position of the 
question. For the right hon. Gentleman 
to speak as if by this Bill he was re- 
moving what was called a scandal was 
simply preposterous. He himself ad- 
mitted that he was making a great 
change, and yet on that side they were 
not to be allowed to raise the question 
and place it before the Government and 
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the country. They would, however, do 
their best to raise discussion upon the 
more important principles of the Bill, 
though he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no desire to 
raise discussion unnecessarily. They 
had a genuine desire that the case should 
be fully stated and known; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would treat such 
matters a little more calmly, and not 
attack them, more progress would be 
made. He could assure him that he 
would not gain anything by continuing 
that line of conduct, for he must 
acknowledge that the question was a 
most important one, and that those in- 
terested in it had a right to put their 
case before the House as they had done, 
and would continue to do on all occa- 
sions when the opportunity was fitting. 
Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, that but for the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he should 
have felt a good deal of difficulty in 
voting for this Amendment. He under- 
stood that the earliest opportunity had 
been taken to bring a matter of extreme 
importance before the Committee. When 
endeavouring to equalise the burdens of 
real and personal property, they must 
look to the fact that agricultural and town 
property must be treated on a different 
footing if they were to produce equalisa- 
tion. It was obvious to those who had 
heard the speeches in this Debate, and 
especially that of the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin), that that was the object of 
this Amendment. It was equally obvious 
that the Amendment itself was not aptly 
adapted to secure that result, but if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had acknowledged or even 
noticed the point brought forward in 
Debate—if he had admitted that there was 
something in the argument as to the 
difference between real and personal 
property, and that the insertion of the 
word “ personal” would not quite effect 
what was desired—the Amendment would 
undoubtedly have been dropped ; but 
instead of doing that, he called across the 
floor of the House that it was nothing but 
obstruction 





Sir W. HARCOURT: Will the hon. 
Member allow me to say what I meant 
was that when an Amendment, which an 
hon. Member admits is an Amendment 
which cannot be supported, is discussed 
for two hours, and no other Amendment 
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can be moved in consequence—that I call 
obstruction. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, that all he 
desired to advance was that the Amend- 
ment proposed to the Committee, besides 
including the cases specifically dealt with, 
would include others not mentioned. It 
was convenient that the earliest oppor- 
tunity should be taken that could be pre- 
sented in Debate to bring before the 
Committee various points, and no one 
could doubt that in moving this Amend- 
ment at this period, though perhaps the 
Amendment was not suitable to the point 
in view, that did present a distinct 
opportunity for bringing to the notice 
of the Government an important point 
If they were going to tax these estates 
equally they must provide for such cases 
as had been brought forward, but for his 
own part he did not think that all the 
views which had been put forward in 
the course of this Debate were in 
accordance with the Amencment. The 
Government had gone out of their way 
to misrepresent the arguments of the 
Opposition. He must remind the Leader 
of the House that to abuse the case of 
the adversary instead of answering his 
arguments was no argument at all. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
said, he had no doubt the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had seen the Report of 
the Royal Commission upon Depression. 
If he had not had his attention called to it 
already he (Mr. Round) would like to 
direct it to the condition of affairs in the 
constituency which he represented. The 
great bulk of the land in Essex was 
farmed by yeomen farmers and small 
landowners, and the depression under 
which they suffered was most severe—a 
depression which did not altogether 
arise from the fall in prices. What his 
constituents asked for was that there 
should be some classification of real 
property whereby agricultural land 
which was in a depressed condition should 
not be subjected to further duties. He 
submitted that at this moment the Suc- 
cession Duty did in many cases bear 
very heavily upon land, and that it was 
impossible that tke land in his county 
could bear the increased burden that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
throw upon it. 

*Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said that, as repre- 





senting an agricultural constituency, he 
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must protest in the strongest manner 

inst two assumptions which had been 
made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In the first place, he objected 
to the statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made that the landowners 
objected to the taxation of realty. All 
that they did was to demand that it 
should be fairly taxed. He also pro- 
tested against the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement that the complaint of the 
country gentlemen that they were obliged 
to give up their houses was a very old 
one. He might point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that this was exactly 
what had been going on, and that if his 
proposals were adopted it would go on 
more than ever. There was more than 
ene notable instance in which country 
gentlemen had had to forsake their 
houses. He altogether protested against 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which he held to be unjust 
and oppressive in the extreme and offend- 
ing against the first principle of sound 
finance, which was that taxation ought 
to be placed on that class and those 
interests best able to bear it. The 
burden in this case would fall upon an 
interest which was not only unable to 
bear additional taxation, but was totally 
iacapable of sustaining that at present 
existing, and was, in fact, irretrievably 
rained. How unjust and unfair this 
newly-proposed tax was had been con- 
clusively and unanswerably shown in the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Thirsk. The Government had shown the 
most sublime indifference to all the details 
involved in their scheme. It appeared 
to him that so long as they satisfied 
themselves and their supporters that 
the measure which they proposed would 
infliet injury upon some section of their 
political antagonists they did not care 
what might be the ruin brought about by 
their action. He would ask hon. Mem- 
bers to read the evidence as to the inju- 
rious effects of the present Succession 
Duty which was given by Mr. Lipscombe, 
agent to the Savile estates in Yorkshire, 
before the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, which, with the permission of the 
House, he would read. Mr. Lipscombe 
said— 

“He had been agent for the Savile estates in 
Yorkshire for upwards of 40 years. Three 
deaths had occurred, during his agency, 
in the proprietorship, and the burden of the 
Succession Duty had very seriously militated 
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against improvements being continued. The 
first result on each occasion had been the dis- 
charge of all labourers who could be dispensed 
with, and the postponement of drainage and 
buildings that had been asked for by tenants 
on the estate. Charitable subscriptions had 
also to be curtailed. In short, the labourers and 
the deserving poor had been the principal 
sufferers, and he regarded any increase of this 
burden on succession with the greatest appre- 
hension.” 
He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) would 
also remind them of the description 
applied to it by the late Lord St. 
Leonards as the “blight which had 
fallen upon the fair fields of England.” 
That description was right then as it was 
right now. If these proposals of the 
Government were carried the Party op- 
posite would never be able to pose again 
as the friend of the agricultural labourer. 
Whatever they might say of the matter, 
it was upon the agricultural labourers 
that the burden would ultimately fall. 
He sometimes thought that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite could not know what 
country life was like. If they did they 
must ask themselves, if the mansions 
and country houses of England were to 
be shut up, what was to become of the 
charities and of the labourers which 
were attached to the different estates. 
To leave things of that kind out of 
account showed that hon. Members were 
ignorant of the effect which their pro- 
posals would have in the country. Of 
course, this new burden would be felt by 
the towns as well as by the country, for 
the country labourers would be forced to 
go into the towns, and in that way the 
town labourers and the ratepayers gene- 
rally would suffer. If his hon. Friend 
went to a Division upon his Amendment 
he should certainly give him his support. 
*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
must comment on the way in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laid it down 
in speech after speech as a cardinal prin- 
ciple of finance that taxation should be 
imposed on the class best able to bear 
it, although he had in his charge a Bill 
which flagrantly violated that very prin- 
ciple. They had been told over and 
over again that the main principle of the 
provisions now before the House was 
that personal and real property should 
be equally taxed. He was not there asa 
champion of the agricultural interest. 
That interest had its champions who 
were well able to defend it. What he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
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and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to was the fact that this Bill did not 
equalise personal and real property at all, 
and that it was impossible to equalise such 
property until the taxes on the transfer 
of the two classes of property were iden- 
tical and uniform. There was a 
certain amount payable on the trans- 
fer of real property, but one. could 
transfer Consols for practically nothing 
at all. No solution of the ques- 
tion would be found until, as he had said, 
the taxes on the transfer of the two 
classes of property were made equal. 
Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) said, that during his experience in 
the House, whenever an agricultural 
question came up for discussion, they 
were always told that the hon. Members 
interested in it were indulging in obstruc- 
tion. When that taunt was thrown in 
their faces he considered that it was their 
duty to rise and makea protest. He did 
not know much about town property, but 
he did claim to know something about 
agricultural property, and he knew that 
this tax would affect it very injuriously, 
and that it would be impossible for the 
land to meet it. The tax was in the 
nature of an imposition on a great in- 
dustry ; for although it was said it{would 
be thrown on the shoulders of the land- 
owners, it would affect everybody in- 
terested in agriculture. The labourers 
and other servants about estates would in 
many cases suffer, because there must be 
a reduction of establishment in order that 
this tax might be paid. During the 
Debates on this Bill mention had been 
made of the possibility of the breaking 
up of large properties, and the reply had 
been that that was what a good many 
people wanted to see. He thought this 
was the last thing likely to happen 
where the landlords were resident. Not 
only would the agricultural labourer 
suffer from the proposals of the Govern- 
ment ; the small village tradesmen who 
were usually employed about an agricul- 
tural estate—the builder, the carpenter, 
and others who were engaged upon the 
repair of estates and farms—these men, 
who at present found it hard to make 
both ends meet, were those who would 
suffer most by this tax. Landlords would 
cease to carry out improvements ; there 
would be no money spent, and the live- 
lihood of these poor men would be taken 
away from them. Instead of levying 
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this additional tax on agriculture, he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should consider whether in cases of 
hardship there ought not to be some 
special exemptions of the agricultural 
interest. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am quite 
willing to consider any Amendment which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have to pro-~ 
pose with reference to what I understand 
to be their object—namely, some allevia- 
tion of the Estate Duty with regard to 
agricultural land. But this is not the 
Amendment before the Committee. The 
Amendment is one directly proposing that 
real estate of every description should 
be struck out of the Estate Duty ; and if 
it is intended to take a Division on such 
an Amendment as that, there ought to 
be no further delay upon it. I am ready 
to meet that issue. Is this Amendmenta 
real one, which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
feel they ought to support and divide 
upon? It is a waste of the time of the 
Committee to propose Amendments which 
are sham Amendments, Amendments 
upon which no division is intended to be 
taken. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
must be felt by all those who have 
listened to the discussions on this and on 
the previous stage of the Bill that no 
more important subject has really come 
before the Committee than ‘the incidence 
on agricultural land of the alteration in 
the Death Duties proposed by the Go- 
vernment. We had the opportunity of 
raising that question among others on 
the Second Reading, but the only occa- 
sion on which we shall be able to raise it 
as a whole in Committee is on Amend- 
ments such as that moved by my hon. 
Friend ; and unless it can be suggested 
that it is not a subject which ought to 
engage the attention of the Committee, 
unless it can be suggested that the 
triple increase of the Death Duties on 
agricultural land is not a matter which 
ought to come before the Committee at 
all, I venture to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not in a position to com- 
plain of the course adopted by my hon. 
Friend. The right hon. Gentleman has 
expressed his intention to accept any 
reasonable Amendment that may be 
moved. Is not this a reasonable Amend- 
ment ? [Sir W. Harcourt: No.] I hope 
I am not doing the right hon. Gentleman 
injustice, but I thought that he had: 
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expressed some kind of sympathy with 
the particular case of agricultural land as 
distinguished from town property. I 
may have misunderstood the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I certainly thought that 
he made thet profession. But let it be 
noted that it is impossible to raise the 
question of the incideuce of taxation ou 
agricultural land except in the shape in 
which my hon. Friend has raised it. 
Agricultural land suffers under a system 
of taxation, according to which it is 
relieved, on the one hand, of Probate 
Duty, while, on the other hand, it has to 
bear the education, highway, poor, police, 
school, and other rates which have for 
their object Imperial purposes alone. I 
do not say that the two are nicely ba- 
lanced or are the result of scientific 
finance ; but the present system is an 
attempt to administer justice between 
different kinds of property so differently 
affected by the claims of the State. 
What have the Government done? The 
Government under their scheme have 
abolished the exemption from probate, 
and imposed graduated Estate Duties, 
and have introduced the principle of 
aggregation. All these duties press 
heavily on the occupiers, owners, and 
labourers connected with agricultural 
land, while no attempt is made to relieve 
that land of the share it has to bear of 
local taxation. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that, in the precise form 
in which the Amendment has been moved 
and in which alone it could be moved so 
as to raise the general question, it may be 
inexpedient to take a Division, because 
that Division would suggest a view 
which is not held on this side of the 
House, that there is any kind of property 
which should receive special favour or 
exemptions, and we do not mean to vote 
in favour of anything which could be so 
unfairly interpreted. The Opposition do 
not desire now, and have never desired, 
that agricultural land or any other form 
of property, to whomsoever it may be- 
long, should be relieved of any fraction of 
its fair share of public burdens; but 
surely it is open to us to raise the general 
question of how public taxation, 
whether called Imperial or local, should 
be levied, and my hon. Friend has 
only done his duty by raising it. 
I therefore should not advise my hon. 
Friend to go to a Division. It may be 
Such a: 


called an “outside Division.” 
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Division might be misinterpreted, at any 
rate by many outside the House, and the 
opinions that prompt many of those who 
hold responsible positions in the House, 
and who joined in the Division, might alse 
be misconstrued. If there are any dema- 
gogues of that description in the House 
I do not see why we should be ex pected 
to play into their hands. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has professed himself 
to be the friend of the agricultural 
classes. The main principle involved in 
the preseut discussion should not, in my 
opinion, be decided on this Motion, and 
I trast that the right hon, Gentleman 
will agree with me and see his way to 
raise this point of such first-class import- 
ance to the agricultural interest on some 
other occasion as a special case before 
the House in order to lay before the 
country the injustice which will be done 
by this Bill. 

Mr. JEFFREYS desired to point out 
that he had moved this Amendment in 
perfectly good faith, and as being, in his 
opinion, the only way in which the dis- 
cussion of the subject could be brought 
forward. It had been received with 
sympathy from all quarters of the House, 
and he was glad to gather, from what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, that he proposed that some abate- 
ment should be made, or, at any rate, 
that something should be done to relieve 
the burden of taxation that would other- 
wise be imposed on agricultural land. 
He regretted that the discussion of his 
Amendment had taken up so much of 
the time of the Committee, and he cer- 
tainly should not trouble them to go to a 
Division. He asked leave, therefore, ta 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) moved an 
Amendment limiting the property upon 
which the Death Duty should be levied 
to such property, whether real or per- 
sonal, settled or not settled, as was 
“capable of being dealt with within the 
United Kingdom.” He desired to point 
out that under the law as it now stood 
Probate Duty was not payable by the 
executor on personal property situate out. 
of England, but that that would be altered: 
if the present proposal became law. The 
reason that Probate Duty was very pro- 
perly confined to property situate in 
England was because that property 
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could only be dealt with by the 
executors after a grant had been 
obtained from the English Courts. 
Legacy and Succession Duty, however, 
were levied upon personal property abroad 
belonging to a testator who was domi- 
ciled in this country at the time of the 
death. A leading case had been decided 
on the question which arose on the 
construction of a Victorian Statute 
under which Death Duties became pay- 
able, and the point argued before the 
Privy Council here was whether property 
situate out of the Colony of Victoria 
could be made subject to the duty. Lord 
Hobhouse held that it could not, because 
the Legislature could not intend to levy 
a tax on the grant of an instrument in 
respect of property which that instru- 
ment did not affect. That, he sub- 
mitted, was the principle which should 
apply here. This Bill, however, would 
impose a duty on property which could 
not be reached by a grant of administra- 
tion, and yet, before the executor could 
get a grant of administration, he 
would have to pay a heavy duty to the 
Exchequer here on that very pro- 
perty. This was contrary to all the 
precedents which had governed the 
legislation of this country ; and it was 
a proceeding which would press harshly 
on individuals, returned colonists and 
others, who had investments in the 
colonies. The proposal was to make 
them pay double Probate Duty or 
duty in the nature of Probate Duty— 
Probate Duty in the colonies as well as 
here. Suppose a person died domiciled 
here possessing £1,000 here and £10,000 
in New Zealand, his children would have 
to pay £550 here and the New Zealand 
Probate Duty of 7 per cent., making in all 
£1,250. That was the effect of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. Again, 
if a person dying domiciled here 
possessed £1,000 here and £20,000 
in New Zealand and left it to a 
stranger in blood, under this Bill the 
stranger would have to pay 4 per cent. 
English Estate Duty, 10 per cent. Eng- 
lish Legacy Duty, and 13 per cent. 
New Zealand Probate Duty, making in 
all 27 per cent., or about £5,500 out of 
the total £21,000. Before anything 
could be done by the executor 
in cases where property abroad was 
involved all kinds of inquiries would 
have to be made under the Bill all 
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over the world involving indefinite delay ; 
and the duty on the whole estate would 
have to be paid before the English assets 
could be touched. The costs of inquiries 
and valuations would make a considerable 
inroad upon the property, and to these 
would have to be added in many cases 
the costs of litigation, raising questions of 
domicile, one of the most difficult branches 
of English law. The necessity would be 
thrown upon executors in all cases in 
ascertaining the domicile and a large 
amount of litigation might have to be 
gone through before a grant of probate 
could be obtained. In the course of the 
Debate much had been said about follow- 
ing colonial precedents ; but although the 
Australian colonies had recently re- 
modelled their Death Duties, not one had 
adopted a provision in the slightest degree 
resembling the proposal made in this 
Bill. In no ease was Probate Duty 
charged upon property outside a colony. 
No doubt South Australia passed an 
Act last year, and made a duty payable 
to the colony in respect of property out- 
side ; but it was not in the nature of a 
Probate Duty ; it was a charge assessed 
upon the amount of the interest of the 
successor, so that it was essentially in the 
nature of a Legacy or Succession 
Duty; and there was a provision 
that the duty paid on _ property 
out of the colony might be deducted 
frum any other duty to which the pro- 
perty was liable in the colony ; so that 
that made their assessment fair; and if 
there were such a provision embodied in 
this Bill there would be no objection to 
the proposal made in it. Apparently the 
right hon. Gentleman had seen @ 
Memorial against the Bill from a body 
which was entitled to the respect of the 
House —the Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. Any Member of the 
House who had seen the document would 
say that it was a Memorial of great 
moderation and ability. They enumerated 
in detail some of the objections to this 
Estate Duty as to property situated 
in the colonies, and they concluded 
by summing up their objections in a 
manner which he thought was not open 
to objection from either side of the 
House. They said— 

“Your Memorialists pray that Her Majesty's 
Government, on consideration of the many 


serious difficulties and objections which arise 
against the proposal to include for Estate Duty 
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mal property situate out of the United 
ingdom, and the grievous inconvenience and 
injustice which will thereby be caused to large 
numbers of Her Majesty’s subjects, and the in- 
ducements which will arise to them in many 
cases to endeavour to evade compliance with 
what they may consider to be an unjust law, 
will so amend the provisions of the Finance 
Bill, 1894, as to exempt personal property not 
situate in the United Kingdom from liability to 
pay or be included in the qomputation of the 
ony Duty proposed to be created by such 
ill. 
He asked for the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman to this Memorial 


and to the arguments embodied in it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “capable of being dealt with 
within the United Kingdom.” — (Mr. 
Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. and 
learned Member, with great clearness and 
ability, has raised what is unquestion- 
ably an important question—namely, 
how we are to proceed with reference to 
the taxation of foreign property. He 
has referred to the colonies, but I will 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that his Amendment deals with 
all property abroad. I will endeavour 
very briefly to state to the House what 
is the law in reference to the taxation of 
foreign property. The hon. and learned 
Member is much too good a lawyer to 
State, as a general proposition, that foreign 
property is not subject to taxation here. 
The law in reference to this matter makes 
a distinction between real property and 
personal property abroad —between 
mobilia and immobilia. The principle of 
the law with reference to real property is 
that such property is governed by the 
law of the site. You cannot, therefore, 
tax real property if it is situated abroad. 
I must apologise for referring gentlemen 
on this point to a Tory statesman—Lord 
Lyndhurst. The opposite is the fact 
with reference to personalty. The 
mobilia follow the person and domicile 
of the owner. All personal property, 
wherever situated, is supposed to be 
where the person is, and is consequently 
taxable. That, I imagine, is the origin 
of the name “ personalty,” which means 
property that follows the person, I can 


cite a case which will illustrate that 
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point as much as any other. 
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case in which a testator was domiciled in 
England, and died possessed of consider- 
able property in the American, English, 
French, and Russian funds. The divi- 
dends were payable in those respective 
countries only. That was a question of 
legacy. [“Hear, hear!” from the Oppo- 
sition.] Well, I am dealing with the 
question of whether and how far foreign 
property is taxable. It is not free from 
taxes because it is foreign property. It 
is subject to the Legacy Duty, and upon 
that ground it is clear that the rule is 
that personal property follows the person. 
Wherever the domicile of the owner is, 
there the property is to be considered as 
situated. That isa universal proposition as 
regards personal property. It is said, and 
said truly, that hitherto, though subject to 
Legacy and Succession Duty, personal 
property has not been subject to Probate 
Duty. But what is the reason of that ? 
The reason is a purely technical one re- 
specting the character of the jurisdiction 
of the Probate Court. In the book from 
which I have taken the case just men- 
tioned it is laid down that— 

* Probate is not granted in respect of assets 
generally but in respect of such part of them 
as are at the testator’s death within the juris- 
diction of the spiritual Judge by whom it is 
granted.” 


The origin of the distinction to which I 
have referred between Legacy Duty and 
Probate Duty is, therefore, to be found in 
the limited jurisdiction of the Probate 
Court. That is shown clearly enough, 
because there are cases where the assets 
abroad are subject to Prob :te Duty, because 
they are capable of being dealt with in 
thiscountry. The exemption from Probate 
Duty is a technical exemption arising 
from the jurisdiction of the Probate 
Court and not at all from any principle 
in favour of the exemption of personalty 
from taxation in this country. Well, 
we are doing away with the Probate 
Duty as such, and are establishing, no 
doubt on the analogy of the Probate 
Duty, an Estate Duty, but not subject to 
the difficulties which have hitherto pre- 
vented probate being levied on foreign 
personalty, and it is perfectly just and 
fitting that both the Probate Duty and the 
Legacy Duty should be levied on such 
property. Otherwise a premium would 
be put upon investments abroad. In my 
opinion, this country has done quite 
enough in this direction to its disadvan- 
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tage. Why in the world gentlemen 
opposite should be so desirous to cut 
down the Revenue by preventing foreign 
property being subject to taxation I 
cannot conceive. It really does seem 
to me as if the object were to make 
the revenue derivable from these taxes 
as small as possible. Why this pro- 
posal should be made for continuing an 
exemption which has for a long time 
been in the opinion of the Inland Revenue 
Department a most unjust and unfair 
exemption in respect of foreign property 
I cannot conceive. The hon. Member made 
an appeal to us on behalf of the Colonial 
Institute. Of course, the Colonial Institute 
is right if it can get colonial investments 
by persons domiciled in England exempted 
from taxation. It would, of course, largely 
raise the price of colonial securities 
if by putting their money into such securi- 
ties people could escape a tax of this 
kind. But why should we make this 
distinction between Colonial and British 
securities ? I have already referred, in 
answer to a question, to a document I 
have received from another body—the 
Imperial Federation Defence Committee. 
This body has circulated 10,000 of the 
pamphlets I hold in my hand. It is a 
highly respectable body, which is repre- 
sented by many distinguished gentlemen 
on the other side of the House. The 
pamphlet is headed, The Colonies and 
Maritime Defence, and in it they ask— 

“What do the Colonies pay towards the 

defence of the Empire and towards that Navy 
upon which their security and their interests 
depend?” 
Well, Sir, what I would ask is what would 
become of colonial securities if you did not 
maintain a great Navy to protect them 
and their trade ? The pamphlet goes on 
to ask what the self-governing colonies 
during the year 1891 spent on naval 
defence, and it proceeds as follows :— 

“ The self-governing colonies during the year 
1891 spent upon sea-going forces the following 
sums :—North American Colonies, 5,000,000 
people, nothing ; Australasian Colonies,4,250,000 
people, £85,000: South African Colonies, 
2,000,000 people, nothing. 

“ The small sum spent by the seven Australa- 
sian Colonies is for ships of their own, for coast 
and harbourdefence. These colonies have also 
undertaken to pay a sum not exceeding 
£126,000 per annum towards the maintenance 
of a certain number of ships of the British 
Navy on the Australian Station. These ships 
are not available for the general protection of 
commerce, as is the Navy provided by the 
United Kingdom. 
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“ But allowing these sums to stand on the 
same footing as the United Kingdom a oY 
ture, it appears that 38,000,000 people in the 
United Kingdom spend on the general protec. 
tion of the Empire and its commerce 
£18,000,000 a year, while 11,000,000 people in 
these colonies spend £200,000 only. 

“ Comparing the revenue of these countries 
we find that the self-governing colonies have a 
revenue of £43,000,000 sterling, almost half that 
of the United Kingdom, which is £91,000,000 ; 
yet they contribute*to the maintenance of the 
Navy, which protects them and their possessions, 
but a ninetieth part of its cost. 

“ Of every £1 spent on the Naval Defence of 
the Empire these colonies provide 29d. 

“ The contribution of the colonies per head is 
44d. against 9s. 6d. per head contributed by the 
United Kingdom. 

“In short, the Navy employed and relied 
upon for the protection of the whole Empire is 
provided and maintained entirely at the cost of 
the people of the United Kingdom, though there 
are 11,000,000 people of the same race inhabiting 
some of the richest countries wf the world, 
under the same Sovereign and enjoying the 
same privileges, who contribute practically 
nothing to that expenditure. 

“This inequitable state of affairs is not 
primarily the fault of the colonies referred to, 
They have not been asked to contribute. Until 
they have been asked to do so in such a manner 
as to let them feel the full weight of their re- 
sponsibility in replying, no reproach can justly 
be levelled at them in this respect. 

“Tt is for the people of the United Kingdom 
to call upon their own Government to afford to 
their countrymen in the colonies the opportunity 
of taking their just share in the cost and in the 
administration of the finest Defensive Force in 
the world. 

“ This is an offer which no Englishman need 

object to make.” 
I have frequently heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s (Mr. Goschen) say he thought 
the Colonies ought to contribute more 
than they do to the great expenses 
which fall upon people who can very ill 
afford it in this country for the main- 
tenance of that great Navy which sus- 
tains our Empire all over the world, 
At the end of the pamphlet the 
following opinion of the late Mr. W. B. 
Dalley, Chief Secretary of New South 
Wales, is quoted :-— 

“ Britain’s Fleet is the instrument of power 
and the symbol of her unity. British ships of 
war are the safeguard of colonial liberty, and 
the natural chain which holds the scattered 
communities together.” 

The Hon. James Service, ex-Premier of 
Victoria, is also quoted as having said— 

“It would be difficult to say what would be 

the position of Australia if war should break 


out ; but if the Navy of Great Britain was kept 
at its proper strength, relatively to the Navies 
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of other countries, the colonies would have 
nothing to fear.” 

Those are sentiments which must com- 
mend themselves to everybody who has 
considered the subject. Here we are 
upon the point of adding an expenditure 
of millions to our Navy expressly for the 
purpose of maintaining the commerce of 
our dependencies all over the world, and 
yet the objection is taken to colonial invest- 
ments by domiciled Englishmen sharing 
any portion of this burden. When we come 
to equalise taxation and propose that in- 
vestments in the colonies by persons living 
here shou!d be placed in the same position 
as investments in Great Britain, the hon. 
Gentleman says that that is an unfair pro- 
position, I think it is not an unfair pro- 
position atall. I have pointed out that 
this Amendment does not apply to the 
colonies alone, but applies to all invest- 
ments abroad. It is, in my opinion, 
impolitic to place a premium upon in- 
vestments out of this country, and we 
cannot accept the Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that in listening to the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer it had 
seemed to him as if “ Historicus” had 
come to life again. He remembered that 
when the interesting contributions of 
“Historicus” to historical law used 
to appear they were frequently 
followed by letters, generally bearing 
the names of the writers, pointing 
out that the views of “ Historicus,” 
whoever that learned person was, were 
not founded on the true principles of law. 
If the right hon. Gentleman ever 
attempted to bring together ina collected 
form the writings of “ Historicus,” he 
(Sir R. Webster) hoped he would add as 
an appendix the speeches of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on this Budget 
Bill. The historical student of the 
future who compared the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the other night 
with that just delivered would have 
some difficulty in reconciling the prin- 
ciples of law laid down on the one 
occasion with those laid down on the 
other. The Committee heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the other night that 
it was not just to speak of this duty as a 
Probate Duty. But when on another 
occasion it was pointed out that there 
were circumstances inseparably bound 
up with the scheme which made it im- 
possible for anyone, anxious to. use 
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accurate language, to speak of the duty | 
as Probate Duty, or an analogue of Pro- 
bate Duty, that right hon. Geutleman ine 
sisted that it was Probate Duty ; that it 
was a tax on alienation, as somebody 
else on Benches opposite put it, that it 
was a toll taken by the State for pere 
mitting alienation. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman not remember that hitherto 
the only Probate Duty on property 
abroad had been on the property which 
was capable of being transferred and 
sold in the United Kingdom? If this 
property were to be included for the first 
time, what was to become of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s distinction between A 
taxes and B taxes—A taxes being taxes 
levied because the estate of a testator 
passed to his successor; and B taxes 
being taxes chargeable in respect to the 
individual interest received from an estate 
—apd under which of those two classes 
was property abroad to be included? He 
was not sure that under the Bill real 
property situate abroad was excluded 
from Probate Duty. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is ex- 
cluded ; you cannot have read the Bill. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he was 
thankful to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his complimentary remark that he had 
not read the Bill. The opening words 
of the second section of the clause were 
wide enough to include all classes of pro- 
perty, and it could only be inferentially 
argued from the last words of the section 
that the exclusion of real property was 
intended. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is stated 
that property situate abroad shall be in- 
cluded if liable to Succession or Legacy 
Duty. Is real property so liable? If 
not, it is impossible to make its exclusion 
more clear. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that the 
opinion he had expressed as to the vague= 
ness of the clause was shared by autho- 
rities as competent as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but he was glad to know 
now what the right hon. Gentleman’s 
intentions were, and the Opposition would 
assist the right hon. Gentleman in making 
the clause clear on this point when they 
came to the second section. The justi- 
fication which the right hon. Gentleman 
had put forward, based on the far-fetched 
argument of the defence of the colonies, 
had nothing at all to do with the subject. 
The question was whether it was right 
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to include in Probate Duty property 
situate in foreign countries and the 
colonies—that was to say, to include pro- 
perty not affected by the instrument upon 
which the Probate Duty was calculated. 
The view expressed by Lord Hobhouse, 
the right hon. Gentleman would admit, 
was worthy of the gravest consideration ; 
and it was that— 

“ The Legislature could not pretend to levy a 
tax on the ground of an instrument in respect 


of property which that instrument did not 
affect.” 


Again, he would like to know, how were 
estates to be wound up if this property 
was to be included ? The other evening 
he ventured to call attention to the enor- 
mons delay and expense that would be 
occasioned by the way the right hon. 
Gentleman had thought fit to include 
estates abroad ; and not a single Member 
of the Government had made any attempt 
in reply to deal with the difficulty. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman appreciate 
what his proposals involved with refer- 
ence to ascertaining the value of personal 
property situate abroad or in the colonies 
before the Estate Duty could be caleu- 
lated and paid, and before a discharge 
could be given? This question affected 
not only very large estates, but those of 
£25,000 and £50,000, and indeed 50 per 
cent. of the estates subject to this duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman was _intro- 
ducing elements of uncertainty and delay 
the consequence of which would be most 
serious in the winding-up of estates. But 
what was to be said about the double 
taxation ? What would be the effect 
upon the general community due to the 
fact that there were Probate Duties pay- 
able in the colonies, Probate Duties pay- 
able in some of the foreign countries, and 
Probate Duties payable at home? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
think it was a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence if the colonies or foreign countries 
were irritated by his proposals. The 
right hon. Gentleman attempted to cast 
ridicule on the Petition of the Colonial 
Institute against the Government pro- 
posals. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not have forgotten what the Colonial 
Institute was; he must know that the 
Colonial Institute represented the leading 
members of our colonies. The Agents 
General of all our colonies over here took 
an active interest in it, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had read the Manifesto 
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signed on behalf of the members of the 
Council of the Institute, he must know 
that the protest therein contained was 
not based—as he had implied—upon any 
desire or wish to prevent the introduction 
of a system which for the first time 
would bring within the sphere and 
scope of taxation property which 
had been hitherto entirely exempt. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
about contributions to the support of the 
Fleet had got nothing to do with the 
matter. It was not pretended that they 
could justify putting taxes on personal 
property in a foreign country, because 
the foreign country would not contribute 
to our Fleet. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew perfectly well that there had 
been considerable contributions towards 
the maintence of the Fleet by the Aus- 
tralian colonies during the last few years. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : I read all that. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had indicated in the 
clearest possible manner that the contri- 
butions were trumpery contributions ; 
and had argued that there was some jus- 
tification in imposing those taxes on the 
colonies, because the contributions of the 
colonies towards the Fleet were wholly 
insufficient. 

Sir W. HARCOURT :. What I main- 
tained was that, apart altogether from the 
question of the Fleet, this was a proper 
tax to impose on properties in foreign 
countries and the colonies. 

Str R. WEBSTER asked what, then, 
became of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the justification of 
Probate Duty was because the property 
charged was situated in the United 
Kingdom; and the other argument used 
by one hon. Member behind the Treasury 
Bench that the tax should be placed on 
the capital of the State, and not on the 
individual benefit of each legatee, because 
the State gave security and protection to 
the property ? This was a ease in which 
the colonies and foreign countries might 
justly complain, because property 
abroad was for the first time brought 
within the sphere of the Probate Duty 
when there was absolutely no reciprocity 
in the matter, for it had been shown by 
the hon. Member for York—in his ex- 
tremely able speech—that the colonies 
did not levy Probate Duty on property 
outside the colonies, and had not made 
any provision that there should not be 
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double taxation. He submitted that, 
except on the principle that they should 
put their hands in other people’s pockets 
and take out as much money as they 
could, there was absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the alteration in the law which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rew, Dumfries, &c.) said, his 
hon. and learned Friend had suggested 
that it was proposed to lay this new tax 
upon real property situated abroad. Such 
a thing, he supposed, never entered into 
the head of any of the framers of this 
measure. It would be contrary to all 
International comity and to all the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. There was not the 
slightest risk of any real property situated 
abroad being subjected to any of the 
taxes imposed by the Bill. Personal 
property abroad in some circumstances 
was to be subjected to those taxes. The 
object of the Amendment was to prevent 
that, unless it were such property as 
could be dealt with in the United King- 
dom. That was to say, that no property 
situated abroad was to be subjected to 
any tax under the Bill except such pro- 
perty as had been for 40 years or more 
actually taxed under the Legacy and 
Succession Duties. What were the tests 
by which Legacy and Succession Duties 
were imposed ? The first test upon which 
the Legacy and Succession Duty was 
assessed was where the property, being 
personalty situated abroad, belonged to a 
person domiciled in this country. The 
second was where the property, though 
situated abroad, was vested in a person 
subject to British jurisdiction. Suppose 
a person domiciled in this country had 
£100,000 in Consols, that would ad- 
mittedly pay the duty. Suppose he had 
£100,000 in Inscribed Colonial Stock, 
that would also pay duty. But suppose 
he had £100,000, not in Inscribed Stock, 
but in personalty in the same colony, it 
was not to pay duty. Why not? It 
was the property of an Englishman dying 
in England, whose estate was divisible in 
England, which goes to persons living in 
England, and it was the merest techni- 
eality in the world to say that because it 
was situated in the colonies, because it 
was not Inscribed Stock, it should escape 
the taxation imposed by the Bill. He 
would take the case of property that at 
death rested in persons subject to British 
jurisdiction. There had been such a case 
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in the Law Courts. It was a case in 
which French property that belonged to 
a foreigner was left for the purposes of 
convenience, or because the Courts of 
England were reliable, in the hands of 
English trustees to be administered under 
an English settlement. That property 
was held to be liable to Succession Duty 
because it was administered by virtue of 
an English settlement and English law. 
Would anyone say that it should not pay 
Estate Duty as well as Succession Duty ? 
It had been suggested that the change in 
the law would unfairly affect the colonies, 
but he would point out that the bulk of 
the property divisible in the United 
Kingdom which at the present time paid 
Legacy Duty, and which was about to be 
subjected to the Estate Duty, was foreign 
—that was to say, about two-thirds were 
foreign and only about one-third colonial. 
With regard to the point raised as to the 
delay in getting probate, and the uncer- 
tainty as to the amount, that could be dis- 
cussed on Clause 7, and he thought it 
would be foreign to the purposes of the 
Committee at present to discuss the 
matter. In that clause provision was made 
for getting probate without delay. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, he should like to supply a short 
answer to a question asked by the Solicitor 
General. His hon. and learned Friend 
said that if a man had in the colonies 
Stock that was transferable and saleable 
in this country he paid duty in 
respect to it; and then asked, if the same 
man had the same amount of money in- 
vested in chattels in the same colony, why 
should not duty be equally payable? 
He would tell his hon. and learned Friend 
In the case of Stock transferable in this 
country, the production of the certificate 
for Estate Duty would at once entitle 
the executor to the possession and control 
of the Stock ; but the production of the 
certificate for Estate Duty, in the case of 
colonial chattels, would do nothing of the 
sort, and the unhappy executor who paid 
the Estate Duty and produced the certifi- 
cate to the colonies would not get the 
chattels until he paid Estate Duty abroad 
as well. The case of Succession Duty 
was totally different. There they were 
dealing with a testator domiciled in this 
country whose will was an English 
instrument, and when a legatee went to 
claim his legacy it was perfectly fair and 
natural to say that, as the State handed 
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‘over the legacy, it should receive Legacy 
Duty. But in the other case they 
charged Estate Duty without rendering 
any service whatever. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the dis- 
tinction raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was with regard to machinery alone, 
and if his argument was good it could be 
used for the exemption of all settled pro- 
perty, for they had only to put property 
into settlement and it would not go 
through an executor or through the Pro- 
bate Court. But this was a mere con- 
veyancing point, and had nothing to do 
with the principles of taxation. It was 
as just to tax for probate as for le 
upon the same property, and he could not 
conceive why hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were so desirous of depriving the Exche- 
quer of revenue not merely from colonial 
| property, but from all foreign property. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he desired to 
put a question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from a fiscal point of view 
apart from the legal point of view. He 
might frankly say that he approached 
this question with a perfectly open mind, 
as he had considerable leanings towards 
extracting as much revenue as could 
possibly be abstracted. But he wished 
to know what would be the fiscal results 
of the measure? At an earlier stage of 
the discussion he requested the right hon. 
Gentleman to obtain information with 
regard to the taxation of English property 
abroad by foreign Powers and similar in- 
formation with regard to the colonies. 
He wished to know whether the proposal 
of the Bill was contrary to the practice 
of the colonies and of foreign Govern- 
ments with regard to English investments 
which they would be able to tax, and 
therefore might be followed by retalia- 
tion? His recollection was that the 
colonies had it in their power to impose 
duties upon English property, and if the 
Governments of this country and the 
colonies were to increase their Death 
Duties in a competitive manner it might 

~ultimately result in Englishmen being 

unable to hold property in the colonies 
and colonists being unable to hold pro- 
perty in England. It appeared to him 


that they were not going to tax foreigners, 
but were going to include in their sphere 
of taxation British property which was 
situated abroad. Therefore, the whole 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the contribution of the 
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colonies towards the Fleet fell to the 
ground. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it would be illogical to tax £100,000 of 
colonial bonds subscribed in London and 
not to tax the bonds subscribed in the 
colonies. I admit that it would be illo- 
gical, but has the right hon. Gentleman 
estimated the amount of increase in the 
Revenue that would be lost if the Amend- 
ment were accepted? If it were not 
a large amount, for my part I should be 
inclined to adopt its principle. I think 
it would be a rather risky experiment to 
proceed as the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes in view of the action which 


y | would, in all probability, be taken by the 


colonies. I venture to put this considera- 

tion before the Government more in an 

interrogatory spirit than as a controversial 
int. 

Str W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that he was unable to give the 
right hon. Gentleman the figures he asked 
for at the present moment, but they would 
receive Estate Duty on foreign property 
which paid Legacy and Succession Duty. 
They would receive a very considerable 
sum, which would quite justify _ its 
collection. The colonists put taxes upon 
our commodities, and, therefore, they 
could not complain that we taxed our 
own property that happened to be 
situated in their country. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
that the colonies could put Customs 
Duties on the products of the United 
Kingdom, but there was no analogy 
between that matter and the case they 
were considering, because he had always 
understood that Customs Duties were 
paid by the consumers. The argument 
of the Chancellor, therefore, was practi- 
cally an abandonment of free trade. The 
Solicitor General argued that the securi- 
ties it was now proposed to tax were 
already liable to Probate Duty. But 
there was a material difference, because 
at present Stocks and shares standing in 
two names could be transferred by the 
survivor as soon as the death of the 
deceased was proved. If we attempted 
to tax property abroad or in the colonies 
it would be a dangerous policy, because 
we were open to retaliation, and, as we 
held much more property abroad than 
foreigners or colonists held here, we 
should suffer severely. If Clause 8 were 
maintained and this Amendment were re- 
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jected, insurance offices and banks would 
be precluded from dealing with any of 
their investments standing in the names 
of trustees for a long period, should any 
trustee who died be a holder of colonial 
securities. This would be a very serious 
matter and might lead to deplorable 
results. 

Srr W. HARCOURT said, that no 
one knew better than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down that the 
points which he was raising had been the 
subject of an interview between the Go- 
vernment and the London bankers 
yesterday—for the right hon. Gentleman 
was present—and that he (Sir W. 
Harcourt) had undertaken to amend 
Clause 8 to meet the views of the 
bankers. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he was not 
aware that specific assurances had been 
given. He thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for theintimatiou that he had made 
and would not refer to the matter again. 
He sincerely hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take into consideration 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s Division. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it ap- 
peared to him that they were in an 
atmospaere of “private arrangement.” 
They had before dinner discussed the 
Rules of the House under the shadow of 
an obscure arrangement come to between 
the Government and various sections of 
the House, and now it appeared for the 
first time in Debate—not directly in a 
speech, but in a sort of informal inter- 
ruption across the Table on the part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—that 
an arrangement had been entered into be- 
tween the Government and the banking 
interests of London by which the ma- 
chinery of a clause was to be altered. [Sir 
W. Harcourt : No, no.] It was evident 
that Amendments were to be introduced 
into the Bill which had been the subject 
of agreement between the Government 
and the City bankers, and which might 
seriously affect the judgment of the 
House on the question. He thought 
the Committee had reason to complain 
of the action of the Government. His 
(Mr. Balfour’s) learned Friend near him 
and other gentlemen on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House had 
made the point that under the clause 
as it stood there would be delay in 
realising or in dealing with money left 
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in the colonies, which would enormously 
embarrass English business. That argu- 
ment had never been touched on by the 
learned Solicitor General or by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who had spoken 
three times on the Amendment. It 
only came out incidentally in an inter- 
ruption in a speech of the right hon. 
Member for the University of London, 
and the Committee heard for the first 
time that the Government proposed to 
deal with the difficulty at a later stage, 
though the nature of the Amendments 
were unknown. 

*Srr W. HARCOURT (interrupting) 
said, the facts were these: He had re- 
ceived communications from business men 
as to the difficulties that would arise 
on Clause 8 in the administration of the 
Bill.» He took a course which anybody 
in his position would have taken—that 
is to say, he requested the Governor of 
the Bank of England to call the bankers 
together in order to consider what diffi- 
culties there were. The bankers had 
been called together, and he was certainly 
somewhat surprised to hear the objec- 
tion insisted upon a few minutes ago by 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of London, because the right hon. 
Gentleman was present at the meeting 
yesterday. The reason Amendments had 
not been put down was because he had 
only yesterday ascertained the views of 
the business men who objected to the 
proposals. He had also at the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin taken means to see 
the representatives of the Insurance 
Companies, and now that he had taken 
the obvious course of removing any 
practical difficulties in the working of the 
measure he was reproached. The only 
reason why he had said nothing publicly 
about these negotiations was because 
the interview was too recent to admit of 


‘Amendments being put on the Paper. 


He was justified in expressing surprise 
at the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
London. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that no doubt 
he, with other bankers, had had the ad- 
vantage of conferring with the Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue and the 
draftsman of the Bill, and he understood 
that some Amendments would be con- 
sidered ; but he did not understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman bad committed 
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the Government to abandon the clause. 
He was very glad to hear what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, and no doubt 
business men generally would be equally 
relieved to hear the declaration. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not know if it was in the recollection of 
the Committee that he was in the middle 
of a speech when interrupted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. What he was venturing 
to lay before the House when interrupted 
was that if it were true—as no doubt it 
was true—that the right hon. Gentleman 
had consulted the bankers and business 
men of London it would have been only 
proper had he informed the Committee 
when discussing the clause and complain- 
ing of this particular difficulty that he 
had in contemplation some alterations of 
the Bill which would mitigate their ob- 
jections. What final judgment the Com- 
mittee ought to come to on the question 
he would not say, but it was evident that, 
before the Committee could come to a 
final decision upon it, they ought to have 
more information with regard to the 
practice and intentions of the colonies 
than they possessed at present. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
obtain that information for them. It 
was also clear that they must know what 
the changes were in Clause 8 which the 
Government intended to introduce, and 
not until they had that information could 
the Committee decide how to deal with 
this question. So far as he was able to 
judge, the particular plan adopted by the 
Government for dealing with the pro- 
perty of persons domiciled in England 
was not a plan well calculated to meet 
the needs of the Exchequer, and was 
certainly a plan which would inflict 
great hardship on the individual. No 
doubt that kind of property should not 
escape taxation. It was not a sound 
policy to differentiate taxation so as to 
encourage investments abroad, but the 
plan of the Government was not one of 
which—as at present advised—he could 
approve. He should not at present, how- 
ever, think of voting against it until they 
had more information. He would ask 
what alteration the Government pro- 
posed to introduce into the Bill ? 


Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that he did not feel that he had got 
quite to the bottom of this matter. He 
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agreed that the arguments of the Solicitor 
General were substantially correct ; but 
he asked why the Government were not 
going to include real property in the 
colonies in the Estate Duty? ;It was 
true that the law of real property must 
be the law of the locality, and if the 
were going to enforce any process whieh 
would lead to a process affecting the land 
it must be done according to the law of 
the country in which the property was 
situated. But that was a technical matter 
which did not at all affect the right to 
tax the estate of the deceased person 
because he had chosen to invest a portion 
of his estate in real property abroad. It 
prevented their trying to enforce a 
remedy against the property abroad, but 
it did not affect the title to levy the tax 
and get it if they could in respect of 
other property. Their argument, if it 
was a good one—and he thought it was 
a good one—extended as much to taxa- 
tion of real property abroad as to personal 
property. There were persons in the 
House who had invested in large estates 
in the Colonies. Were those estates to 
be exempt? The defence of such ex- 
emption was as technical as that set up 
by the Member for Birmingham for the 
exemption from Estate Duty of a person 
domiciled abroad. They were de- 
barred from enforcing against the thing 
itself except by foreign law, but they 
were not debarred from levying the tax 
and getting it out of the estate in any 
way that might be open to them. That 
was one consequence of the position 
taken up by his hon. and gallant Friend. 
But that was not all. There was another 
point. The proposal opened up the pro- 
spect of double taxation, and that ought 
to be avoided as between this country 
and the colonies. Just as the Govern- 
ment claimed to tax personal property of 
a colonist domiciled here, they ought to 
concede to the Colonial Government the 
power to tax the property situate in this 
country of the colonist domiciled in the 
Colonies. By recognising domicile as the 
true ground of taxation the mischief of 
double taxation would be avoided. These 
considerations were coherent with the 
main principles laid down by the Govern- 
ment, which he thought substantial and 
right. The true principle of taxation 
should be that they should tax the pro- 
perty of a British subject wherever it 
was situated. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (loud and 
continued cries of “ Divide!” and counter 
eries of “ Progress!) : I move to report 
Progress. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that he 
thought it was desirable that the dis- 
eussion should be brought to a close. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
only wished to ask when the right hon. 
Gentleman would put on the Paper the 
Amendments which he suggested for 
Clause 8 ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope to do 


so to-morrow. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
aud ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT: It is no use 
going on in this way. 
sorry that we should have spent the 
whole evening on two Amendments on 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite did not 
think it worth while to divide. We are 
apparently to look forward to a great 
deal of discussion, and what I cannot help 
calling very unnecessary talk, for which 
there was never really any ground. It is 
not in this House, however, that we can 
judge finally of the manner in which this 
Bill has been dealt with. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
understand why the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he meant to concede our request, should 
have said it in so unnecessarily ungracious 
a fashion. His complaint is that we have 
not divided. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: My complaint 
is that you have put forward Amendments 
for the purpose of not dividing. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That was not 
what was said, and if it had been said it 
would not have been true. What were 
these two Amendments ? One dealt with 
the great question of the relations be- 
tween realty and personalty, which lies 
at the very root of this Bill, and it was 
disposed of in two and a half hours. 
The other Amendment, the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted, was most important, 
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and he occupied himself about half the 
time that was devoted to its discussion, 
and, in my opinion, it need hardly have 
been discussed at all if he had only made 
at the beginning of his speech the 
offer which he made at the end. 
Two Amendments of this magnitude 
having been disposed of to-night, and the 
right hon. Gentleman having been fortu- 
nate enough to convince us that it was 
not necessary to divide upon them, he 
might, I think, have assented with a 
better grace to the Motion to report Pro- 
gress. A more unjustifiable attack than 
that made by the right hon. Gentleman 
I never heard in my life. I hope he will 
not try to conduct the futures Debates on 
this Bill in the spirit which unfortunately 
animated the last words which he 
addressed to us. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee be resumed To- 
morrow.” 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH-: The dis- 
cussion on Uganda is to have the first 
place to-morrow, and I would therefore 
ask whether the discussion of the Finance 
Bill will be resumed afterwards. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir. 
The consideration of the Bill will be re- 
sumed whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, looking at the way it is being ob- 
structed. [Cries of “Oh!"] Well, I 
withdraw the expression. 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 235.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. BARTLEY said, he moved te 


report Progress in order to mark the 
disapproval of the Opposition of the re- 
cent observations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the Finance Bill was 
deferred to this day. [Cries of “ Oh!” 
and “ Obstruction.” ] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 
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Treaty Series 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, he would appeal to the hon. 
Member to withdraw the Motion. It was 
important that this Bill should pass in 
the interest of Local Authorities. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was always so concilia- 
tory, and always set such a good ex- 
ample to the Leader of the House, that 
he could not refuse to accede to his re- 
quest. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 4. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he must protest against the clause. It 
would enact that an annuity payable in 
respect of any advance made to enable 
a tenant to purchase a holding under the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870, should have priority as a charge 
over any rent-charge on the same holding 
created under the Land Act of 1881. He 
objected to the clause, for the reason 
that it would introduce a retrospective 
change. He should not oppose the 
Clause, but would have the Irish Board 
of Works understand that the Nationalist 
Members kept a careful eye on these 
Public Works Loans Bills. It must not 
be supposed that because the Bills had 
innocent titles the Irish Members would 
not carefully scrutinise them. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, he was unwilling to give the Board 
of Works greater powers than they had. 
He thought the clause required considera- 
tion, and moved to report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
aud ask leave to sit again."—(Mr. T. W. 
Russell.) 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that be- 
fore the Report stage he would consider 
whether any Amendment of the clause 
was advisable. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill reported; as amended, to be 
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(No. 17, 1894). 


WEMYSS, &., WATER PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 158.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 
Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act (1893) Amendment Bill, with 
Amendments. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 235.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 134.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 

third time To-morrow. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMZNT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS) COMMITTEE, 


Leave to make a Special Report. 
Special Report brought up, and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 136.] 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (GENERAL 
REPORTS.) 

Copy presented—of General Report on 
the Schools in the Metropolitan Division, 
comprising the District of the School 
Board for London, the County of Middle- 
sex, and part of Essex for the year 1893 
[by Command ] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1380 to 1382 (Italy, United States, 
aud Zanzibar) [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 17, 1894). 
Copy presented—of Protocol between 
Great Britain and Italy respecting the 
Demarcation of their respective — 
of Influence in Eastern Africa. Sign 
at Rome, 5th May, 1894 [by jl 
to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter 





considered on Monday next. 


before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st June 1894. 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent : 


1. Consolidated Fund (No. 2). 
2. Law Library Four Courts, Ireland. 


3. County Councils Association (Scot- 
land) Expenses. 


4. Quarter Sessions. 
5.. North Berwick Provisional Order. 


6. Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2). 


7. Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 3). 


UGANDA, 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


*Lorpv STANMORE moved for Papers 
with respect to the Protectorate of 
Uganda. Disclaiming any desire or in- 
tention to ask for the production of 
Papers the contents of which it might, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, be injudicious or inconvenient to 
disclose, he stated that his sole object 
in giving the notice in that form was to 
enable any noble Lords wishing to address 
the House on the subject to do so more 
fully, and ina more regular manner than 
they would have been able to do had he 
adhered to the form of question of which 
he had originally given notice. When 
he gave this notice he was under the 
impression—an impression fully justified 
by the statements of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Commons 
on the re-assembling of that House after 
the Whitsuntide Recess—that a Debate on 
this subject would take place also in their 
Lordships’ House on the same date. The 
Debate had been postponed in the other 
House of Parliament simply on account 
of the exigencies of business there, their 
whole time being required for the con- 
sideration of measures of a more urgent 
nature, and in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government of more pressing 
importance, than the affairs of Central 
Africa. Even if the Debate in the other 


House were not to take place, he might 
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perhaps be doing a service to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and earning unawares 
the gratitude of the noble Earl the Lord 
President of the Council by giving him 
an opportunity in this House of declaring 
to the country what its intentions were 
with regard to the declaration previously 
made to their Lordships. On the 12th 
of April the noble Earl stated in that 
House that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to establish a 
regular administration in Uganda, and 
declare it under a British Protectorate. 
That announcement was received with 
satisfaction by poble Lords, and had met 
throughout the country an approval so 
general that, in spite of some dissen- 
tient voices, it might fairly be said 
to have obtained a national ratification. 
But, satisfactory as the declaration was, so 
far as it went, it must be confessed that 
the noble LEarl’s utterances were 
very concise, and were studiously 
guarded and general in their expression. 
It was no reflection upon him to say that 
for he had himself so described them. 
No impatience was expressed, nor, he 
believed, was any felt at that time at the 
reticence of Her Majesty’s Government, 
because it was understood that, having 
agreed upon that general policy which 
was announced, it might well be that 
they might require time to consider the 
details of the manner in which that 
general declaration was to be carried out. 
But more than seven weeks had elapsed 
since that date, and he thought the 
House had a right to ask, and not only 
a right to ask but a right to obtain, somé 
further information with regard to the 
decisions which must undoubtedly have 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject, and the instruc- 
tions which must have been as undoubtedly 
conveyed to our agents in Africa with 
regard to it. A Protectorate might 
be of more than one character ; it might 
involve very grave responsibilities, 
amounting almost to actual possession 
and direction; or it might be so slight 
and colourable as to be little more than 
a name. Some of our latest Protecto- 
rates had been of that character. We 
had not very long ago established a 
Protectorate over the Solomon Islands, 
and in the name of that Protectorate, 
and exercising a protective power, we 
had called upon the inhabitants of those 
Islands to help the Government in the 
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prosecution of certain objects it had in 
view. That help was freely given, and 
those people had in consequence put 
themselves in a position of great dan- 
ger of being massacred by their neigh- 
bours. But when they asked for protec- 
tion they were told that those who had 
undertaken to protect them could not 
do so. Now, that kind of Protectorate 
was not of much value. He did not 
suppose for a moment that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended that only 
a Protectorate of that description should 
be extended to Uganda ; but it would be 
quite compatible with the declaration of 
the noble Earl. How British authority and 
influence was to be exercised in Uganda 
was still an entirely doubtful matter. 
Our rights over Uganda might even 
be exercised by delegating their per- 
formance to someone else by leasing 
out the execution of them, as we 
had done with regard to another 
portion of the territory subject to our in- 
fluence in Africa under a Convention. 
Not that he was prepared to blame that 
Convention. On the contrary, it seemed 
to set at rest many points of importance, 
although undoubtedly it raised other 
questions which would require further 
discussion in the future. With regard 
to the subject of the Motion, it would be 
remembered that in the Report of Sir 
Gerald Portal several methods were dis- 
cussed by which effect might be given to 
the British influence in Uganda. One 
suggestion was that the British Govern- 
ment might take over the actual govern- 
ment of the country. That he took to 
be disposed of by the noble Earl’s 
declaration. Another was that our 
influence should be exercised through 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, whether directly 
or as representing the British Govern- 
ment. It would be difficult for anyone 
to press the adoption of that mode of 
solving the question after the destructive 
criticism poured upon it by Sir Gerald 
Portal. There remained, then, the ques- 
tion either of the Protectorate as sug- 
gested by Sir Gerald Portal—the exist- 
ence of a native Government acting 
under the direction and guidance of a 
British Commissioner, or some other 
mode which might be devised by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and which might 
appear to them superior to all others sug- 
gested. It could not be considered 
premature or a display of impertinent 
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curiosity for their Lordships to ask to be 
informed in some further detail in what 
mode that influence was to be exercised. 
The practical question was whether this 
Protectorate was to be a shadowy one, 
sufficient to keep out any other Foreign 
Powers which might appear on the scene, 
or was it to be a practical one which would 
discharge the responsibilities of protec- 
tion which we had incurred, and further 
the interests of the British Empire 
generally ? There could be no doubt of 
the answer which their Lordships 
would return to that question’; he wished 
he could feel equally certain as 
to the answer which would be re- 
turned to it. In saying that, he de- 
sired to cast no reproach on the present 
Government. The best part of his life had 
been spent in colonial administration, and 
he knew only too well how great was the 
pressure upon the Government of the day 
—no matter what political Party might 
be in power—to abstain from decisive 
acts in matters abroad. That was a very 
natural indisposition, but it was sometimes 
a very unfortunate ove. It was forgotten 
that to take noaction at all,or to defer action 
unduly, was often the most important 
action which could at the time possibly 
be taken, and that the saving of a few 
thousand pounds expenseat the time often 
led to a very much larger expenditure, to 
be made perhaps in vain, at a later period. 
The satisfaction with which the public 
had received the announcement made by 
the Lord President of the Council would, 
he thought, have been enhanced had 
he been able to state that the distin- 
guished officer who must certainly be 
credited with having first formally es- 
tablished a regular Government in Uganda 
was to take some part in its further de- 
velopment and extension. He had aot 
the honour of any personal acquaintance 
with Captain Lugard, even of the very 
slightest description, but it was impos- 
sible to read what Captain Lugard had 
written, and to know what he had done, 
without perceiving that he possessed that 
quality which was the first, the best—and 
he should not very grectly exaggerate if 
he even said the only—essential to the 
successful government of native races, 
the power to make them act in their 
own way under their own leaders and 
of their own free will in the direction 
in which he wished them to go. A man 
possessing that power, even if in other 
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respects a man of but ordinary average 
ability, might do almost what he pleased 
with such a people ; he could mould the 
course of events like wax, while a man 
far abler in other respects and of more 
varied talents but without that necessary 
power would be as unable to deal with 
natives as he would be to shape with his 
bare fingers a block of granite. Possibly 
there might be reasons against the further 
employment of Captain Lugard. All he 
would say was that they ought to be 
very strong ones indeed, for in a great 
national enterprise the Government could 
not afford to throw away or disregard the 
services of instruments whose fitness had 
been already proved. Certainly he 
could scarcely class as_ sufficiently 
strong objections either the displeasure 
of a small knot of Members of the other 
House of Parliament or the dissatisfaction 
of either British or foreign ecclesiastics, 
and still less that incurable though very 
natural love of docile mediocrity which 
so often formed the characteristic of 
bureaucratic departmental administration. 


Moved— 


“That Papers be laid before this House with 
respect to the Protectorate of Uganda.”—( The 
Lord Stanmore.) 


Lorpv HERRIES desired to put a 
further question on this matter. Though 
he agreed with much that had fallen 
from his noble Friend, he could hardly 
agree with him in the appreciative com- 
ments in the last sentences of his speech 
on the conduct of Captain Lugard, who 
he recognised had been placed in a very 
difficult position. But there had been a 
great difference of opinion throughout 
Europe as to the conduct of Captain 
Lugard in the unfortunate affairs which 
took place in Uganda in the beginning of 
1892. He asked a question in June, 
1892, of the noble Marquess opposite, 
who was then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he would, without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the rights or 
wrongs of the difficulties which had 
arisen in Uganda, be prepared to send out 
to Uganda some person who was qualified 
to make a report as to what had hap- 
pened, and who would be able to givethe 
public in this country some satisfactory 
account of what had really happened in 
January and February of 1892 in Uganda. 

week or two after that discussion a 
telegram was sent to Sir Gerald Portal 
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stating that Captain Macdonald was to 
be sent to Uganda fer the purpose of 
making an independent inquiry as to the 
circumstances which had occurred in the 
Spring of that year. Nearly two years 
had elapsed since that question was put, 
and since the authority was given to 
make inquiry, but they were still in the 
dark as to the result of the inquiry. 
Would the noble Earl be prepared to 
give their Lordships Captain Mac- 
donald’s account of what took place in 
Uganda in the Spring of 1892? He 
desired to call their Lordships’ attention 
to three subjects especially, which had 
never been fully explained. Captain 
Lugard’s account of what took place in 
January, 1892, stated that the immediate 
cause of the troubles that arose then 
was what he described as the cold- 
blooded murder of a Protestant by a 
Roman Catholic in the streets of Mengo. 
This incident had been described by the 
opposite party as an act of self-defence. 
The Catholic chief, it was said, was in 
his house, that the opponent made his 
way into the “compound” which sur- 
rounded the house, and was in the act of 
attacking when the defender, in his own 
self-defence, shot the intruder. The 
question was brought before the King, 
and he acquitted the chief, who was 
acting in self-defence. He did not wish 
to say which was the true story, but it 
was evident that the two stories were 
contradictory, and he thought that the 
Report of Captain Macdonald might 
possibly contain some information which 
would clear up this difference of opinion. 
Immediately after this incident Captain 
Lugard distributed 450 rifles to those 
natives who were friendly. In _ his 
opinion that act was very much to be 
reprobated, because he did not think that 
Captain Lugard was in any personal 
danger. To give 450 rifles to men in a 
most excited state at the time was most 
likely to produce the very trouble which 
it was his duty to prevent. Captain 
Lugard stated in a Report that only one 
man of his own force was killed during 
the year and a-half he was in Uganda. 
He could hardly, therefore, have been in 
any very imminent danger. The third 
point which required clearing up was 
as to what efforts had been made to 
secure religious liberty in Uganda. 
An Agreement was stated to have been 
made between the two parties that if an 
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individual changed his religion he was at 
once to forfeit his land and property. 
Their Lordships would concur with him 
that such an Agreement smacked rather 
of the 16th than of the 19th century. 
That Agreement had never been pro- 
duced ; but if it existed, and had been 
really acted upon, some evidence of it 
should be given. He asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if information could be given on 
those subjects, and particularly whether 
if this country were to come within our 
Protectorate those who became subject to 
it would enjoy the greatest of all rights 
possessed by every British subject— 
liberty of conscience. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of 
KimBerLEy): My Lords, I am much 
obliged to my noble Friend who intro- 
duced this discussion for the opportunity 
it gives me of making some statement to 
the House with regard to the very im- 
portant question connected with Uganda. 
Tamsorry that it has been necessary for the 
discussion to be delayed until the present 
occasion; but I do not think that the 
matter will suffer from the postponement. 
Her Majesty’s Government are quite 
ready, as they always have been, to give 
any information in their power that Parlia- 
ment has a right to require. The noble 
Lord commenced by asking a very perti- 
nent question indeed—namely, what was 
the nature of this Protectorate which we 
propose to establish in Uganda? I 
think it would be most conveniently 
answered if, in the first place, I explain 
what we propose the limits of that Pro- 
tectorate should be. Uganda is a country 
which formerly exercised much more 
authority over various States which were 
more or less tributary to its King. Our 
intention is that our Protectorate now to 
be proclaimed shall extend only to the 
territory known as Uganda proper. That 
territory can be accurately defined—of 
course, as far as a country of that nature 
can possibly be accurately defined, by 
stating that it is a country bounded by 
the territories known as Usoga, Unyoro, 
Toru, and a small territory called Koki. 
That is the definition of the territory 
over which we propose to establish 
our Protectorate. Then, as regards 
the territories I have mentioned which 
are the territories immediately adjoin- 
ing Uganda, with which it is of 
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course necessary that we should have 
relations, we intend that those relations 
should be confined as far as possible to 
Agreements with the different chiefs for 
the maintenance of peace with Uganda, 
for that very important object the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, and also for 
the encouragement and protection of 
British trade and commerce. Captain 
Lugard concluded certain Treaties with 
regard to the territories I have mentioned, 
and also with certain minor chiefs in the 
neighbourhood of the Albert Nyanza. 
Those Treaties have never been ap- 
proved in the ordinary manner as in 
the case of Treaties concluded by 
the Company in order to enable the 
Company to exercise the powers those 
Treaties might confer. They have not 
been dealt with onaccount of the Company 
having retired from Uganda. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to reconsider these 
Treaties and to put them into such a 
shape as will be conformable with the 
general policy which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to pursue in those re- 
gions. With regard to the protectorate, 
speaking generally, because precise de- 
tails can scarcely be formulated, it is our 
intention to establish such a Protectorate 
as is described by Sir Gerald Portal on 
page 36 of the Report presented to Par- 
liament. From that it will be seen thatthe 
Protectorate will be exercised by a Com- 
missioner appointed by the Government, 
but that it will not be the duty of that 
Commissioner to interfere at all with the 
details of government. The actual ad- 
ministration will be left in the hands of 
the native chiefs, the Commissioner having 
all the powers to perserve peace and tran- 
quility in the country, and it will be his 
duty to see that equal justice is meted 
out to all. In his powers will be in- 
cluded in the fullest manner the en- 
forcement of the principle that there 
should be perfect impartiality maintained 
between all religions in the torritory. 
That is shortly the nature of the Pro- 
tectorate we propose to establish. This 
brings us at once to a very important 
question. When we have established the 
Protectorate, what is to be the fate of 
East Africa Company ? That is a ques- 
tion by no means without difficulty. 
Our view is that, inasmuch as the Com- 
pany has retired from and abandoned the 
territory of Uganda and the other far- 
reaching territories which it had pre- 
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viously occupied, the Company is not 
now advancing the interests of the 
country, which it was the intention 
of the Charter that it should advance. 
For these reasons we think that a very 
serious question has arisen as to the 
exercise of the power reserved in the 
Charter to Her Majesty to revoke that 
Charter, but, in the first instance, we 
desire, if possible, that some arrange- 
ment should be made by which what is 
known as the concession—that is a dif- 
ferent matter from the Charter—granted 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar of a strip of 
territory 20 miles wide, reaching for a 
long distance on the coast, should be re- 
acquired by the Sultan of Zanzibar. We 
are in communication with the Sultan on 
the subject, and until the negotiations 
are further advanced and some more 
definite results have been attained witb 
regard to them, we do not propose to 
raise the question of the revocation of 
the Charter, as we desire that both the 
concession and the Charter should be 
dealt with together, because as those 
who are acquainted with the affairs of 
Uganda and that part of Africa are 
aware, the interests under the conces- 
sion and those arising under the Charter 
are intimately connected. There is also 
the wide question of the territories which 
separate Uganda from that part of the 
coast to which the concession relates. I 
need scarcely say that it is absolutely 
necessary that the Government should 
continue to exercise control over these 
territories in order to ensure free and easy 
access to Uganda and the Protectorate. 
A suggestion has been made—I 
think by Sir Gerald Portal—that a Sub- 
Commissioner should be appointed under 
our Zanzibar Commissioner, not as regards 
Uganda but as regards this portion of the 
territory. I think that arrangement may 
probably be found to be convenient, but 
it will be necessary to have a much more 
careful examination of the matter on the 
spot than has hitherto taken place. At 
present [am unable to say whether it 
would be expedient to adopt that ar- 
rangement or whether it would be 
possible to establish some sort of 
Protectorate for that purpose. But 
I do not anticipate there will be any 
difficulty on that part of the matter. It 
Is, of course, obvious that we must exer- 
cise some control over these territories. 
It is simply a question in what way the 
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control can be most conveniently exercised. 
At present the Company occupy two 
stations and havea variety of Treaties with 
the different chieff in the territories in 
question. That naturally brings me to 
some reference to a very important 
matier—namely, the connection of 
Uganda with the coast by means of a 
railway, referred to by the noble Mar- 
quess opposite on a former occasion in 
this House. Sir Gerald Portal stated 
the advantages which a railway would 
confer upon Uganda, but suggested that 
it might be desirable it should not be 
constructed further than the Kikuyu dis- 
trict. The position we take is that the 
whole matter is not sufficiently advanced, 
the establishment of the Protectorate not 
having actually taken place for Her 
Majesty’s Government to make any pro- 
posal for the expenditure of public money 
upon that undertaking. Those are the 
principal points which arise immediately 
in connection with the Protectorate ; but 
I think I should not be acting fairly by 
the House if I did not refer also to the war 
that has been going on, as your Lordships 
know from notices appearing in the news- 
papers, in theadjoining territory of Unyoro. 
Unyoro, I may say, is a powerful native 
State immediately to the North and North 
West of Uganda, and its Chief, Kabarega, 
has never been friendly to us, or indeed 
to Europeans at all. From intelligence 
we have received it appears that Colonel 
Colville, the present Acting Commissioner 
in Uganda, found the actions of that 
Chief so aggressive that decisive steps 
should be taken against him. A serious 
war resulted, in which Colonel Colvilleand 
the troops under his command obtained 
conspicuoussuccesses. We did not know 
until very recently what had taken place, 
but no instructions have been given 
authorising the establishment of a 
Protectorate over Unyoro. It will be 
necessary to have the whole matter fully 
before us in detail before we can form 
any final judgment as to the course to be 
taken with regard to it. There is one 
other matter connected with the pro- 
ceeding which Colonel Colville has been 
engaged in—I will not call it an expedi- 
tion, but rather a visit which has been 
paid to Wadelai at the North of Lake 
Albert, where it appears that some Treaty 
has been made, and some arrangements 
entered into with the Chief of that place. 
If anything further has been done, it 
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would be in excess of the in- 
structions issued—I mean the es- 
tablishment of a British post or 
a British Protectorate in that region. 
It will, of course, be apparent to the 
House that inasmuch as we have con- 
cluded an Agreement with the King of 
the Belgians, which has been laid upon 
the Table, allowing to him that sphere of 
influence, we have not it in contemplation 
to establish ourselves at Wadelai. Al- 
though the arrangement concluded 
with the King of the Belgians is not 
immediately connected with the matter 
before us, I think I ought to say a 
word upon that very important subject. 
A Despatch which I addressed to Mr. 
Harding, the new Commissioner who has 
just gone out to Zanzibar, has been laid 
on the Table of the House giving shortly 
an account of the circumstances which 
led to this matter. I donot think I can 
add anything to what is stated in that 
Despatch, but it will be obvious to the 
House that this is no new idea which 
entered into our heads, but was the result 
of communications which have been 
going on for some time, and it appeared 
to us that after the advances which have 
been made by the Belgians into that 
district, and, in the existing circumstances, 
now that we are about to establish a 
Protectorate in Uganda, it was urgently 
necessary that we should come to some 
distinct arrangement with the King of 
the Belgians, and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, put upon a regular footing an 
occupation which had not hitherto been 
recognised by us. We do not think that 
in making that agreement we have in any 
way violated the rights of any other 
Power; and as far as we ourselves are 
concerned, whilst it secures to us a 
friendly neighbour it certainly does not 
tend to increase in any way the activity of 
our own movements in that part of Africa. 
It rather tends for the time to restrict our 
responsibilities and enables us to devote 
ourselves to the immediate duty before 
us—namely, the consolidation of our 
Protectorate of Uganda and the admin- 
istration of the vast region which is im- 
plied in that term. My Lords, I have 
touched upon some of these matters very 
briefly, but I hope sufficiently to have 
given the House a general view of the 
situation. If there be any other points 
on which information is desired, I have 
not the least wish to avoid giving the 
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House all the information I can; but I 
am not sure I need add anything except 
to refer to a point raised by the noble 


unfortunate question which arose as to 
the manner in which the Roman Catholics 
in Uganda had been treated in some 
occurrences which happened when Cap- 
tain Lugard was there some little time 
ago. The noble Lord asked me if 
I could present to Parliament a Report 
of Captain Macdonald. I regret to say 
I can give only one answer—namely, 
that the Report was of a confidential 
nature, and I do not think it would be 
to the interest of the Public Service that 
it should be presented to Parliament. As 
regards the questions which have arisen 
in connection with the Roman Catholics, 
we have been, and still are, in communi- 
cation with the French Government, and, 
that being the case, I think it better to 
say nothing further on the subject except 
that, as regards Catholic priests and mis- 
sionaries in Uganda, and those connected 
with them, it is our intention and deter- 
mination that they shall be treated with 
fairness and justice in every respect. I 
may add this one remark—that the intelli- 
gence we have received from Colonel 
Colville shows that, as far as he is con- 
cerned, his relations with Monseigneur 
Hirsch, who is at the head of the 
Catholic missionaries, are of a cordial 
and friendly character. That is all I 
think it necessary to say to the House, 
I hope I shall be excused for not entering 
into more precise details ; but the House 
will understand that a matter of this 
kind, in which it is not possible in less 
than three months to have communica- 
tion with our agents in Central Africa, 
is one of extreme difficulty and one in 
which every step requires to be most 
fully and carefully considered; and, 
although you may lay down general 
principles as to your course of action, it 
is both unwise and premature to pledge 
yourselves to particular and intricate 
details which ought to be settled only 
after full communication with the Com- 
missioner on the spot enjoying, under the 
altered circumstances of the Protectorate, 
the entire confidence of Her Majesty’s 
Government. In saying this, I do not 
mean to reflect in the least on Colonel 
Colville, but we should be careful not to 
take any steps we might afterwards have 
to retrace, for however wise may be our 
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measures, we cannot be expected at once 
to establish a thoroughly stable and satis- 
factory administration in a region so 
distant and where there are so many 
eonflicting elements and many difficulties 
arising out of past occurrences and out of 
rival factions in the country, whose 
animosities, difficult to appease, make 
the administration of the country singu- 
larly arduous and difficult under any cir- 
cumstances. I have no Papers at present 
to lay before the House; but, indeed, 
there is very little that bas not been 
already produced; and when we have 
anything further, especially in regard to 
the Belgian Agreement, I shall be per- 
fectly ready to communicate it to the 

House. 

*Fue Duke or NORFOLK expressed 
astonishment at the statement of the 
noble Earl that the Report of Captain 
Macdonald was of a confidential charac- 
ter. On a former occasion when he 
asked a question in the House with re- 
gard to the religious troubles in Uganda, 
the noble Earl (who was then Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Rosebery) said that, 
inasmuch as a Report from Captain 
Macdonald was expected, it was 
inopportune to go into the ques- 
tion, and in the absence of that Re- 
port he deprecated discussion. Now their 
Lordships were told the Report was con- 
fidential, and they were not allowed to 
know what it contained. He had no 
wish to press for any Papers which, in 
the view of the Government, ought not 
to be produced; but he must point out 
that the Catholic missionaries might 
justly look to their co-religionists in this 
country to protect their hovour, espe- 
cially as they had been compromised by 
questions connected with British admin- 
istration. Therefore, he trusted the Go- 
vernment would be able to give complete 
assurance and guurantees that in the 
future absolute religious freedom would 
be the rule in Uganda, and not only so, 
but that in the future Catholic mission- 
aries would not be allowed to suffer 
in any way from any reflection upon their 
conduct imputed to them in the past when 
their friends at home were not allowed to 
have the official Report showing what 
their conduct had been, They had every 
right to insist that in common fairness the 
events dealt with in the Report should not 
be allowed to prejudice the position of 
the Catholic missionaries. Complete reli- 
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gious freedom should be ensured for both 
Catholics and Protestants in the future. 
He could not undertake not to press 
further for Captain Macdonald’s Report 
if its non-production prejudiced the 
future of the missionaries, but he 
trusted that if Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to bottle up this Report to which 
their Lordships had been told they 
might look for information, some guaran- 
tee would be given that in no sense 
would that withholding of information be 
made a cloak to hamper the Catholic 
missionaries in the future. He thought 
it right to make that protest. 

*Tue Eart or MAYO said, there 
seemed no doubt that Great Britain had 
annexed Uganda. The difficulty lay in 
getting there. Their Lordships had 
just heard that communications took 
three months. One-fourth of the dis- 
tance was through a country so uvbealthy 
and deadly that Europeans could not 
travel through it without great danger, 
and, difficult as it was to get there, it 
was just as hard to get away. The only 
reason for annexing it seemed to be that 
the Government were afraid of some 
other country taking it. He was sorry 
that a more definite statement had not 
been made with regard to a railway from 
the coast in respect of which a great 
deal of money had been already expended 
in surveying. What was the useof Uganda 
if youcould not get there, or if you had 
to spend three months in getting there ? 
If a railway were made, there was no 
doubt that it would be of use, though at 
present the trade of Uganda with the 
coast was almost nil—about £1,000 
worth of ivory was brought down, and 
through the Custom House at Mombasa a 
few articles of rubber and things of no great 
importance passed. Some day, no doubt, 
there would be a line right up from the 
Cape to the Soudan, but he did not sup- 
pose that any who were living would see 
it. If there was a prospect of this piece 
of railway being made, there might be 
some use in our retaining Uganda; but 
without a railway there could be no trade 
to make it worth retaining, and it would 
be simply left to swelter in the furnace 
of Africa with nothing to support it, 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, we have heard from the noble 
Earl an interesting, I cannot say a satis- 
factory speech, but it would be prema- 
ture to entar fully into the subjects he 
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has touched upon, because the neces- 
sities of his official position have com- 
pelled him to observe so much reticence 
as to details that it is difficult to appre- 
ciate exactly what has taken place. I 
do not complain in the least of that 
reticence on his part; I can well under- 
stand that it may be required ; but, never- 
theless, the items of information which 
he had to give us are not of a cheering 
character. In the first place, I under- 
stand that the Company has been con- 
demned, and is only awaiting the coup 
de grace. I cannot deny that the Com- 
pany is in a financial condition which 
does not render it an efficient auxiliary of 
the British Government in the perform- 
ance of its duties in those regions ; but still 
the Company is deserving of some con- 
sideration. Through it large sums of 
money have been risked and lost, and 
great energies and much devotion have 
been expended in carrying British domi- 
nion, civilisation, and Christianity into 
those countries. I think the Company is 
worthy of all the consideration we can 
show it, whether in the shape of pro- 
longing its existence or in the shape of 
some recognition of the services it has 
rendered. It is not only that we should 
be animated by gratitude to the Com- 
pany, but there is also the reflection that 
if adventures and efforts of this kind are 
treated with jealousy and harshness we 
are not likely to find men so ready in 
fature to do what‘they can to push for- 
ward the influence and greatness of this 
country in distant lands. I rather share 
the feeling of noble Lords who have 
spoken with respect to the on -produc- 
tion of Captain Macdonald’s Report. I 
do not deny that the Report may be, as 
the Foreign Secretary said, of a con- 
fidential character, but I am sorry that 
he did not say that it was within his 
power to give us some indication of the 
conclusions to which it tends, and relieve 
the minds of my noble Friends from the 
feeling that undue reflection had been 
cast on the conduct of their co-religion- 
ists. I should, of course, be very sorry 
to rake up old fires and renew old con- 
flicts ; but if any calumny is resting, or 
is felt to be resting, on the heads of either 
of the great Religious Organisations, I 
fear a bitterness will be left behind, more 
likely to break out again in future 
struggles than if some effort were made 
by the Government to remove any sus- 
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picion that has been entertained. But I 
mention this rather also because, while I 
entirely agree with my noble Friends 
that Catholics have a right to look to 
their friends in this country to defend 
them, I am not sure that I am so ready 
to appeal to other champions whom the 
noble Earl indicated in his speech. He 
said he had been corresponding with the 
Government of France with respect to 
the missionaries. As far as that applies 
to the missionaries who are French sub- 
jects, of course nothing would be more 
natural or more legitimate. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Cer- 
tainly. That is what I intended to con- 
vey—simply that. 

Tue MaArgveEss or SALISBURY: I 
am very glad to have elicited that ex- 
planation, because I often see in public 
discussions a kind of assumption that 
France has a right to protect Catholics 
all over the world. Now, France has 
undoubtedly the right to protect them in 
Turkey by Treaty with the Ottoman 
Government, and I believe, though I am 
not sure, that some arrangement of the 
kind has been entered into with China ; 
but, even recognising to the utmost the 
zeal of France for the Roman Catholic 
Church, I cannot admit that France has 
a natural right to protect the Roman 
Catholics, and I should be sorry if any 
countenance to that claim were given in 
any speech or document issued by the 
British Government. But the noble Earl 
has entirely relieved my apprehensions 
on the point, and I see I misunderstood 
him. Another point on which I listened 
with great care to the words of the noble 
Lord refers to the fate of those other 
countries that are not included in this 
new Uganda Protectorate. In what 
would be philosophically called the 
diplomatic evolution of recent years 
sundry new ideas of modified and limited 
possession have come into general use. 
We talk now not only of “ prutectorates,” 
but also of “spheres of influence.” It is 
a very odd metaphor. I do not know 
exactly how you get into the sphere of 
influence. 

Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY : You 
ean easily get out of it. 

Tue Marovess or SALISBURY : 
At all events, it expresses an idea which 
we understand very well. It is a right 
over countries which does not involve for 
the present the duty of undertaking the 
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regular government, but which esta- 
blishes that the guasi-independence of 
those countries must, at all events, be re- 
cognised by other civilised Powers. Now 
to the north and north-west of Uganda 
there is a large stretch of territory which 
is under British influence. It was declared 
to be under British influence in formal 
and definite terms by the Anglo-German 
Convention. That Convention was 
known to all the world, and I think was 
communicated formally to many Govern- 
ments, and I must take it—the noble 
Lord did not drop a word  in- 
consistent with the assumption — 
that that sphere of influence remains 
absolutely intact, and that we do 
not recognise any pretensions from any 
quarter to interfere with it. I do not 
mean by these words to cast any reflec 
tion or express any blame for the Treaty 
with the King of the Belgians which 
has recently been effected. On the con- 
trary, so far as I know, it seems to be a 
sensible arrangement, and I do not think 
it differs very largely from one which 
was under discussion at the time I left 
Office. The King of the Belgians is a 
neighbour we may be very glad to have, 
and whom we ean perfectly trust to 
undertake for us, and in the interest of all 
the things which we have most at heart, 
the care of territories which for the time 
he can reach more readily than we can. 
That does not affect in any degree the 
ultimate title which we have to those 
territories, and must not be looked upon 
as affecting anybody except ourselves 
and the Belgians. But I am bound to 
say that the part of the noble Ear!’s 
speech which will attract most notice in 
this country, and which also very largely 
affects the condition of these distant ter- 
ritories, is that in which he told us he is 
not going to do anything in favour of 
the railway. I regret that announcement 
exceedingly. I should not ask fora large 
expenditure. We have all cause to know 
that the British Government is not very 
affluent at this moment. 

Lorp ROSEBERY : Hear, hear ! 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
But I should ask for an expenditure of 
something in the way of a beginning, 
something showing that a railway was 
part of our policy, and that we intended to 
communicate with this new Protectorate 
of ours by some mode more rapid than a 
three months’ post. That, I think, would 
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have been desirable, both in the interest 
of those countries themselves and in the 
interest of our relations with other 
Powers. The result of leaving this ter- 
ritory at three months’ distance without 
any effort to make the communication 
more rapid and more secure will be, not 
that you will pursue your policy with 
that care and circumspection which the 
noble Earl spoke of, but an exactly op- 
posite result. The result will be that 
your government will be conducted 
entirely by your subordinates out there, 
and that your voice in the matter will be 
absolutely none. You will be in the 
presence of a fait accompli by every 
post that comes from Uganda. It is use- 
less, of course, to censure the officer. 
You know that in most cases an officer 
acts on his best judgment in great diffi- 
culty and danger; you cannot consult 
him beforehand, and you will have to 
assent to whatever he may do. We 
have had plenty of experience of that— 
100 or 120 years ago in the government 
of India, and we had a more modified 
experience of it only about 15 years ago 
in our dealings with the King of the 
Zulus. If we could have had some more 
rapid communication in those days such 
as we have now, the Zulu War, with all 
the discredit that attached to it, with all 
the terrible embarrassments of which it 
was the undoubted cause, would never 
have taken place. I regret, therefore, 
exceedingly that the policy of more rapid 
communication has not been kept in view 
by Her Majesty’s Government. And 
there is yet one other suggestion in 
reference to it which I hope the Govern- 
ment will well consider. It is not safe in 
these days to establish your title to large 
territory three months from home, and 
then to leave it there without any effort 
to assert your title in a more practical and 
more effective fashion. The whole 
doctrine of paper annexation is in a very 
fluid and uncertain condition. We do not 
admit that mere claim without any 
attempt to assert our position will confer 
permanent Sovereignty ; in fact, we have 
denied that very doctrine in the case of 
Portugal and denied it practically. On 
the other hand, it would be most absurd 
to say that, because a Power cannot 
immediately make good, in a practical 
measure, the claims it has laid down and 
establish the emblems and the methods of 
its government in all regions where its 
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title has been proclaimed, therefore that 
title is ineffective or loses its validity. 
But there is something between those 
two extremes, and I believe that, in order 
to make your claim over these vast regions 
&@ genuine one, and one that the public 
opinion of Europe will respect, you ought, 
I do not say to take possession of it at 
once, I do not say to take it immediately 
under your effective Government, but you 
ought to show that you are gradually 
assimilating it, gradually making good 
your possession of it, and your claim, your 
control, and your title to be considered 
persons who are introducing into it the 
benefits of civilisation and Christianity. 
I fear greatly that if this railway be 
abandoned and allowed to float back into 
the past as a forgotten scheme, that if you 
are content to maintain as best you can a 
sort of very modified hold over this Pro- 
tectorate of Uganda and no hold 
at all over the vast regions that 
surround it—I fear that, as time 
goes on, we shall find difficulties arising 
around us, and that the maintenance of 
our power over this region will not be as 
easy as it would be now if we made only 
a slight effort. And, in conclusion, I 
earnestly urge that, in pressing our right 
over those countries, we are not actuated 
by any merely ambitious view of extend- 
ing the boundaries of the British Empire, 
or the grandeur of the claims which that 
Empire can put forward. There is a 
much more solid reason: to keep our 
trade, our industries alive we must open 
new sources of consumption in the more 
untrodden portions of the earth, and we 
are the only nation that can occupy those 
countries without shutting them to all 
the world besides. If we occupy a dis- 
tant, large, and uncivilised country and 
attempt to make it subservient to the 
purposes of commerce, we injure no others, 
because all others are as free to use it for 
commercial purposes as ourselves. But 
there are other countries which, if they 
occupy any of these regions, entirely shut 
it out from British commerce, as though 
the access to it was physically impossible. 
In the interests of our industry and our 
trade, which never more needed such 
care and such support as the British Go- 
vernment can, according to our principles, 
accord—in the interests of our trade and 
industry, I earnestly hope we shall do all 
we can to maintain, push forward, and 
strengthen our power in these rich and 
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extensive regions, and that we shall not 
by any weakness, or feebleness, or undue 
economy now forfeit the brilliant hopes 
which a stronger policy might give us in 
the future. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
THE COUNCIL (The Earl of Roszxery): 
My Lords, I am quite sure that as far as 
the Government are concerned we have 
no reason to complain of the tone which 
this discussion has assumed. I think 
there has been a sense of responsibility 
on the part of every speaker who has 
addressed your Lordships which is emi- 
nently creditable to them as individuals 
and is not unsatisfactory to the character 
of the House as a whole. With the 
speech of the noble Marquess I find my- 
self largely and substantially in agree- 
ment. I think that in his closing 
sentences he set forth with an eloquence 
all his own and with that justice of 
perception which has marked his states- 
manship in relation to foreign affairs 
the true object of our intervention in 
East Africa. But with regard to points 
of details upon which he touched I 
must, perhaps, say something more 
particularly. I agree on the whole with 
what he said about the services of the 
Company. The Company has endea- 
voured to do a considerable work, and 
the only part of his speech with which I 
should be inclined to differ would be that 
in which the idea was suggested 
that it was intended to treat the 
Company with harshness and ingratitude. 
Of course, in these great enterprises it 
is not considered necessary for a Govera- 
ment to bear the whole risk which is in 
the beginning borne by the Company. No 
one, I think—not even the noble Mar- 
quess himself, with his large and liberal 
views towards the Company—would say 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
bound to re-imburse the Company in re- 
spect of an expenditure because the object 
of that expenditure has not happened 
to succeed. What my noble Friend said 
with regard to our relations with the 
Company is perfectly accurate. We 
think that the Power that should, in the 
first place, at any rate, deal with the Com- 
pany is not Her Majesty’s Government, 
but the Government of Zanzibar, which 
is immediately interested in the most 
valuable, if I may so call it, of the Com- 
pany’s assets, and it is with the very 
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object of arriving at a friendly arrange- 
ment with that Government that we 
postponed, until these negotiations have 
arrived at some result or another, the 
reconsideration of their position and their 
Charter. I do not think my noble Friend 
used any words which would justify the 
assumption that we were anxious roughly 
and rudely to snatch away the Charter 
from the Company ; but I think no one 
can read the Charter in its very explicit 
terms without feeling that the Company 
has failed to implement the conditions of 
the Charter, not altogether by its own 
fault, and that therefore the question of 
the revocation of the Charter is one that 
it is perfectly open to Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider, Then we come 
to the question of Captain Macdonald's 
Report. I have no reason to complain 
of what was said on that head by either 
the noble Duke or the noble Marquess. 
The noble Duke, I think, carried my 
answer Of last July a little further than 
I should have carried it ; but as I have 
not the text by me, and as the feeling of 
delivery is different from the feeling of 
reception, I will not quarrel with the 
noble Duke’s interpretation. Nor will I 
quarrel with the thirst for information 
displayed by the noble Marquess. The 
facts as narrated in Captain Macdonald’s 
Report are simple, though not such as I 
can lay before the House at this junc- 
ture. We chose Captain Macdonald to 
conduct this inquiry not because we con- 
sidered him a judicial Commissioner sent 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
to conduct what we might almost con- 
sider as an International operation, but 
because he happened to be an engineer 
officer on the spot, and we thought that 
he might furnish to the Government in 
confidence a prima facie relation of the 
impression produced on his mind by such 
inquiry as he could conduct in Uganda. 
The Report in itself was, I will not say 
satisfactory, but at any rate by no means 
conclusive, and the noble Marquess who 
has had so vast an experience in relation 
to these matters will be the first to feel 
that that Report is not a document that 
should be laid before your Lordships’ 
House as a definite Report on this sub- 
ject. In relation to the equality of treat- 
ment of Catholics and Protestants in 
Uganda, as to which the noble Duke 
inquired, I have to say that we are pre- 
pared if necessary to give him any pledge, 
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if he asks it, that may be satisfactory in 
that matter. But it is not by the British 
Government at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury that such a pledge can be considered 
necessary. As to the question of our 
sphere of influence, ard of our relations to 
the various nations within that sphere of 
influence, not Uganda, the noble Mar- 
quess said that it is necessary when a 
sphere of influence is undertaken it ought 
not to be abandoned to chance. I should 
have thought that, the noble Marquess 
having had two years after the conclu- 
sion of the Anglo-German Agreement 
in which to carry out any occupation 
that he thought necessary for that sphere 
of influence, and we having had only 20 
months, our 20 months’ work will com- 
pare favourably with the noble Marquess’s 
two years’ work. As regards the sphere 
which was established by agreement 
with Germany on July 1, 1890, we con- 
sider it in full force, and we intend to 
maintain it as a substantive arrangement, 
Subsequently we received the recognition 
of Italy of our sphere of influence, be- 
cause up to that time it was only an 
arrangement between the two Powers, 
and now we have received the recogni- 
tion of it by the Congo States, which 
may fairly be described as one of the 
great African Powers. Therefore, three 
out of the four great African Powers— 
Germany, Italy, and the Congo States— 
have recognised our status in Uganda as 
a part of the African system. That isa 
considerable stride in tlie direction which 
the noble Marquess has pointed out as 
necessary for us to take. Buta great deal 
more has been done. We have concluded, 
or there has been concluded for us—I 
admit partly in the time when the noble 
Marquess was in Office—some 80 Treaties 
of friendship and protection with the 
neighbouring tribes and nations that in- 
habit our sphere of influence, Consider- 
ing that this sphere has existed for only 
three and a-half years, I think that result 
is satisfactory. With respect to the 
Uganda railway, I think I have 
approached the question of Uganda and 
the Imperial questions connected with it 
in aspirit of quite as much ardour as any 
of the noble Lords who have taken part 
in this Debate ; but I combine with that 
ardour discretion, I think the railroad 
is a matter which cannot be dissociated 
from the arrangements in contemplation 
for Uganda; but it is not one which 
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requires us to take any immediate steps 
in connection with its construction. And 
I take that view from more points than 
one. There is the further material con- 
sideration which has occurred to the 
noble Marquess himself, that this country 
is not at this moment particulary affluent. 
We are called upon to make a great 
sacrifice in order to maintain our naval 
position, which we believe to be more 
important to the interests of the Empire 
than Uganda, or even 1CO0 Ugandas. I 
think, under the circumstances, we were 
justified in postponing the consideration 
of the construction of the railway. But 
I will go a step further. The noble 
Marquess has said that the Empire of 
India would have been more closely con- 
nected with us than it was if we had 
had better communication with that 
country. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I am not sure that I went quite so far as 
to say that. 

Tue Ear or ROSEBERY : I should 
not myself consider it an unmixed advan- 
tage, and I do not know that if the noble 
Marquess filled the office of Viceroy of 
India at present he would not look back 
to the times when communication be- 
tween India and this country were some- 
what more tardy than now. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
was referring to Zululand. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: The 
noble Marquess said that if there had 
been a railroad to Zululand 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: 
No, a telegraph. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : We are 
jumping from communication to com- 
munication. I thought the noble Mar- 
quess said that a railroad would have 
prevented the troubles in Zululand, now 
he says a telegraph. But if he will 
allow me to say so, that seems rather in 
the nature of a platitude. Of course, if 
we were connected every where we should 
be in a much better position than if we 
were not. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
What I did say was that if communica- 
tions had existed with Zululand there 
would have been no war. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: That 
is the same remark in a different form, 
but I think whether railroad or telegraph 
no sane person would have thought of 
constructing either. The proposition 
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has apparently two legs. I do not know 
whether the noble Marquess rests on the 
leg of the railroad or on the leg of the 
telegraph for Uganda. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The reference was to Zululand. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I am 
now referring to Uganda. But I am bound 
to say in considering this great question 
that in my opinion it is open to question 
whether it would not have been wiser, 
for the purpose merely of government, 
to consider whether it would not have 
been preferable to construct a line of 
telegraph than a railway to Uganda when 
the first expenditure had to be made, 
And let me remind the House that that 
by nomeans exhausts the question. There 
is the question where the railroad is to 
go to and its breadth. Some think that 
a railroad which goes in 100 miles from 
the coast and which gets over the possible 
region of the tsetze fly, would be suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes ; some 
would take it on, no doubt, te Timbuctoo. 
I venture to think that all these are 
matters which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meut would have to carefully consider. 
In the face of the penury of the Imperial 
Exchequer, and in the face of this 
problem, perhaps unmatched in history, 
of attempting to govern. a province in 
Central Africa without communications, 
I think we should put out our foot very 
warily lest we should have to draw it 
back before disaster befall us. That i. 
all I have to say about the railroad. I do 
not think that it is a proved fact that it 
should be constructed at once on the 
principle of the survey which has taken 
place. As regards the railway “ floating 
back into the past,” that metaphor of the 
Marquess rather took my breath away. 
That idea, I confess, is not one which 
is present to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I have never had experience of 
a railway floating either into the past or 
into the future. It is a question for con- 
sideration and mature judgment, and I 
have no doubt that in that way we 
shall arrive at a more satisfactory 
solution than we could by hastily plant- 
ing a railroad under conditions which 
we have not thoroughly determined. 
Ido not know that I have anything to 
add to what I have said on these various 
points. I concur with the words with 
which the noble Marquess concluded his 
speech. We, on our side, have no desire 
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either in the maintenance of our sphere 
of influence, or in the conclusion of 
agreements with Powers like the Congo 

State with respect to that sphere of in- 
fluence, to interfere with the suscepti- 
bilities of any State whatever. But we 
do think it is a necessity—and it is for 
that reason that we have concluded that 

ment—to develop and maintain our 
hold of our sphere of influence, and with- 
in those limits we cannot recognise the 
right of any State to make any sugges- 
tion or intervention on whatever ground 
it may be taken. 

*Lorpv STANMORE said, he did not 
mean to press for the adoption of the 
Motion he had brought forward, but be- 
fore he withdrew it he wished to 
say one word. He deeply regretted 
what had fallen from the noble Lord 
with regard to the railway. He 
(Lord Stanmore) was not accustomed to 
address their Lordships’ House, and the 
diffidence which one felt in addressing 
so august an assembly rather disturbed 
one, and the consequence was that in 
addressing their Lordships, in the first 
instance, he quite omitted to say what he 
intended with regard to that railway. 
But this he must say, that he had heard 
that decision with great regret, because 
if they turned to the Report of Sir 
Gerald Portal 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : What 
decision ? 

Lorp STANMORE: The decision 
not to take even into consideration at 
this moment the question of the railway. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: At this 
moment. 

Lorp STANMORE said, that Sir 
Gerald Portal in his Report pointed out 
in very forcible terms what would be the 
consequence of not making that railway, 
and if those words were translated out of 
the decorum of diplomatic language into 
plain Saxon-English they would be 
stronger still. They amounted to a de- 
claration that, unless the first portion of 
the railway was made, all the rest of 
their labour was in vain. Sir Gerald 
told them, almost in plain words, that it 
would be better if they abandoned the 
country altogether, notwithstanding the 
meanness and the shame of doing 
so, rather than not to do that which 
was necessary to enable them to 
carry on the machinery of government 
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in Uganda with success, and secure 
the course of trade through the territory 
under English influence. Sir* Gerald 
pointed out that, unless that portion of 
the railway was made—which would 
make that which was the shortest route 
also the speediest—the trade route was 
certain to be diverted from the sphere of 
English influence to the south of it; that 
the whole profit of the trade route 
would go to the German colonists; that 
most of it would pass into German 
hands, and that our revenue by which 
Uganda was to be administered would be 
consequently so seriously depleted that we 
should not be able to carry on the work. 
The noble Lord the President of the 
Council had said he was in  sub- 
stantial agreement with the noble 
Marquess opposite. Those were words 
they had heard before in this House, and 
he trusted the agreement was more entire 
on this occasion than on that. It seemed to 
him that the noble Lord entirely differed 
from the noble Marquess on those im- 
portant points to which he believed the 
attention of the country was really most 
directed. The two points which the 
country really looked to was that they 
should not throw away the great influ- 
ence which had been given them in the 
head waters of the Nile, which chiefly 
depended on those outlying dependencies 
of Uganda which they were apparently 
to cast off, and of the trade of the 
country—which they were apparently pre- 
prepared to sacrifice. Where he would 
venture to differ, with great respect, from 
his noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council,,was in this point. He said that 
there was no necessity for immediately 
taking into consideration the ques- 
tion of the railway. What he should 
be prepared fully to admit to the noble 
Earl was that it might be perfectly right 
to leave to the future the considera- 
tion of the various details as to the con- 
struction of the railway, but the principle 
of whether they were to have railway 
communication with Uganda or not, as a 
part of its machinery of government, was 
a principle which might be at once either 
taken up or rejected, and in his humble 
opinion—and, he believed, in the opinion 
of many of their Lordships—it ought to be 
decided, whether they at once proceeded 
with the construction and prosecution of 
the object or not. He begged to with- 
draw the Motion. 
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Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. | 





COMMISSIONERS OF WORKS BILL. 
(No. 68.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day forthe Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which, he said, was of no public or 
general interest, and which had passed 
through all its stages in the other House 
of Parliament unopposed. Its purposes 
were twofold: to supplement in some 
trifling particulars the powers of the 
Commissioners of Works in respect of the 
acquisition and sale of property, and, 
secondly, to define more clearly the powers 
of the Commissioners with regard to the 
management of the properties referred to 
in Clauses 2 and 3 of the Bill. The 
first clause, which related to the acquisi- 
tion or sale of property, made three small 
changes in the powers of the Com- 


missioners. Sub-sections 3 and 4 
of Clause 1 established a _ single 
method of enrolment in England 
for deeds entered into by the 


Commissioners instead of the alternative 
methods that might be followed. Clause 2 
related to property in Canon Row, West- 
minster, now occupied by the Civil 
Service Commission, and formerly by 
the Board of Control. That property 
was vested in the Crown, and had been 
for many years in charge of the Com- 
missioners of Works, but up to now had 
never been legally placed under their 
management. The object of Clause 2 
was to vest that property under the legal 
management of the Commissioners of 
Works. Clause 3 was for the purpose 
of removing any doubts as to whether 
the Commissioners of Works had power 
to build on the site of the chapel for- 
merly attached to Millbank Prison. He 
begged to move the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL.—(No. 69.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue Eart or JERSEY, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, this 
was a measure to remedy a practical 
inconvenience felt in the working of the 
Middlesex County Council. At the 
present time any applicants for music 
and dancing licences could only apply at 
one Sessions in the year—namely, in 
November, and the object of the Bill 
was to adopt the fourth part of the 
Public Health Amendment Act of 1890, 
enabling applicants to apply, by merely 
giving 14days’ notice, any time in the 
year. The words of the fourth part of 
the Public Health Amendment Act had 
been closely followed, except that the 
County Council was inserted in place of 
the Justices. The measure was brought 
forward in the interests of many people 
who wished to have music and dancing 
licences, and in the other House it met 
with the support of the Home Depart- 
ment, whilst he believed in this House 
the noble Lord who represen/ed that De- 
partment would offer the Bill no opposi- 
tion. 


Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—( The Earl of Jersey.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Is there any reason why it should not be 
extended to other counties ? 

*Tue Ear or JERSEY : There has 
hitherto been a 20 miles limit placed on 
Middlesex, and Part IV. of the Public 
Health Act does apply to all urban dis- 
tricts where the Act has been adopted. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, the noble Lord was quite right in 
saying the Home Office had no objection 
to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 16.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No, 17.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 9.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 31.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 46.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. 
(No. 53.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


WEMYss, &C. WATER PROVISIONAL 


ORDER BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 
printed; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 80.) 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL [H.L.]. 


A Bill to amend the law as to marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister—Was presented by the 
Lord Kenry (2. Dunraven and Mount-Earl) ; 
to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday 
the 14th instant. (No. 79.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes past Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 1st June 1894. 





ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 
The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 
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Mr. Speaker reported the Royal 
Assent to,— 


1. Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Act, 
1894, 


2. Four Courts Library Act, 1894. 


3. County Councils Association (Scot- 
land) Expenses Act, 1894. 


4. Quarter Sessions Act, 1894. 


5. North Berwick Provisional Order 
Confirmation Act, 1894. 


6. Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 2) 
Act, 1894. 


7. Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 3) 
Act, 1894. 


CHARITY COMMISSION, 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords 
to request that their Lordships will be pleased 
to give leave to the Lord Welby to attend to 
be examined as a witness before the Select 
Committee on the Charity Commission.—(Mr. 
John Ellis.) 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVAL SERVICE ABROAD. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty on what stations Her Majesty’s 
ships Curagoa, Lizard, and Rapid have 
been employed since leaving this country 
early in 1891 ; whether it is true that 
the crews of these vessels are being de- 
tained abroad contrary to the understand- 
ing when they embarked, and that reliefs 
are not likely to be sent until the end of 
the current year; and whether the Ad- 
miralty will take into their consideration 
a system of bringing ships home at 
short intervals for exchange of crews 
and service in home and foreign waters ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrire- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Curagoa, Lizard, and Rapid were re- 
commissioned at Sydney on the 5th. of 
November, 1891. The crews were sent 
out earlier in that year, and reliefs will 
be sent in the course of the current 
year. For about six years these ships 
have been employed on the Australian 
Station. It is not known at the Admi- 
ralty to what special understanding my 
hon. Friend refers in the second para- 
graph of his question. While there is 
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no rule binding upon the Admiralty, it is 
now the regular practice, so far as the 
exigencies of the Public Service will 
allow, to relieve ships or change their 
crews soon after the expiration of three 
years’ service on foreign stations. 


ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE. * 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.} : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General what has 
been the result of his inquiries into the 
condition and suitability ofthe post office 
premises at Enniskillen ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): In 
consequence of further representations 
which have been made to me, I have 
called for a detailed Report on the con- 
dition of the office. I shall consider it 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. JORDAN (Meath, S.): Is it 
intended to appoint a Commission of 
Inquiry ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: No,Sir. I have 
called for a Report from the officers of the 
Department, and when that reaches me 
I will decide what is to be done. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT INQUIRY AT 
NAAS. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that an inquiry held before 
Mr. Cotton, C.E., Local Government 
Board Inspector, at Naas, on the 10th of 
February, 1894, on the application of 
the Naas Rural Sanitary Authority for a 
Provisional Order to empower them to 
take land the property of Sir E. D. 
Burrowes compulsorily for a sewage 
farm, the proceedings were adjourned on 
terms of payment of costs and expenses 
of adjournment to the owner, aud that 
the proceedings were afterwards aban- 
doned ; will he explain on what grounds 
the Local Government Board refused to 
direct any of the costs and expenses of 
the owner to be paid; and will the 
matter be reconsidered ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J.MoRr er, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The inquiry referred to 
was held as stated and adjourned to the 
24th of February, it being understood 
that reasonable costs in appearing at the 
adjourned inquiry should be given to 
Sir E. D. Burrowes, the owner of the 
land. Meanwhile, the Guardians de- 
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cided to let the echeme drop, and the 
adjourned inquiry was not held. No 
costs, so I am informed, would be given 
had the inquiry terminated on the 10th 
of February, and costs cannot be claimed 
for re-appearing at an adjourned inquiry, 
inasmuch as it never took place. In 
these circumstances, the Local Govern- 
ment Board declined to sanction the pay- 
ment of any costs. 

Mr. ROSS: Then has this owner of 
land no remedy ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; the 
Local Government Board inform me 
costs cannot be allowed. I am not sure 
whether the Guardians did not give him 
notice in writing that the scheme had 
been abandoned. 

Mr. ROSS: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman inquire further into the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will if the hon. 
Member desires. 


IRISH CROWN SOLICITORS. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Irish Crown and 
Sessional Crown Solicitors have lately 
been prohibited by the Lord Lieutenant 
from intervening in prosecutions for 
breaches of the Game Laws ; if so, will 
any addition be made to their salaries to 
compensate them for the loss they must 
sustain in consequence of this prohibi- 
tion ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A circular was 
recently addressed to Crown and Ses- 
sional Crown Solicitors pointing out that, 
in the opinion of the Irish Government 
their intervention in prosecutions for 
breaches of the Game Laws, either at 
Petty Sessions or Quarter Sessions, was 
undesirable. This rule does not, as was 
explained, apply to prosecutions at the 
instance of the Excise Authorities, or to 
prosecutions specially directed. The 
Circular is not, therefore, a new depar- 
ture, but merely emphasises Rule 25 
issued for the guidance of these officers, 
and also Government Circular of the 19th 
of September, 1890. I am advised that 
there are no grounds for the payment of 
compensation as suggested in the question. 


FISHERY COMMITTEES. 
Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the County Coun- 
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cils interested have no power to pay the 
expenses of fishermen who have been 
appointed on the various Fishery Com- 
mittees of the maritime counties ; and 
whether he will take immediate steps to 
remedy this inconvenience ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or taut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): 
Iam aware that no provision exists for 
the payment out of public monies of such 
expenses incurred by fishery members of 
Local Fisheries Committees. The ques- 
tion will be discussed at the annual 
meeting of representatives of the 
Committees to be held at the Board 
of Trade on the 12th instant, and 
after hearing their statements I shall be 
better able to judge whether it is possible 
to deal with the subject, which is by no 
means free from difficulty. 


IN THE DUBLIN TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he will explain why, in the Telegraph 
Department of the General Post Office, 
Dublin, in filling two vacancies iu the 
Assistant Superintendentships of the 
second class from the class of clerks, two 
juniors were promoted over four seniors 
of the same class, one of the latter at 
the time of appointment having for years 
performed in turn the duties of Assis- 
tant Superintendent with satisfaction to 
his superior officer ; whether he now be- 
comes disqualified for the position of 
Assistant Second Class Superintendent, 
after performing its duties for years with- 
out remuneration ; why, in filling up a 
vacancy fora first class clerkship, three 
qualified men were passed over; why, in 
filling up four vacancies in the first class 
telegraphists from the second class, men, 
with service from 20 to 30 years, were 
passed with only eight years’ service ; 
whether he is aware that some of the 
men thus passed over are performing 
duties identical with those of first class 
telegraphists, and that one of them has 
distinguished himself in technical tele- 
graphy; and why, as the Department 
allows a certain number of non-instru- 
mental first class appointments, and two 
of these having become vacant, were the 
men who were awaiting these appoint- 
ments passed cver ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: In reply to the 
first, third, and fourth paragraphs of the 
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hon. Member’s question—all of which ar® 
to the same effect, the answer is the 
same : the officers referred to were passed 
over because they were not qualified for 
the duties of the classes to which promo- 
tion had to be made. As regards the 
officer particularly referred to in the 
second paragraph, I regret to state that 
he suffers from an unfortunate physical 
disability—namely, the loss of his right 
arm, which seriously interferes with the 
performance of the duties proper to his 
own class, and on this ground he has, 
somewhat out of the usual course, been 
selected from time to time for duties 
which do not come under any particular 
category; but he is not fitted for the 
permanent post of Assistant Superinten- 
dent. In reply to the fifth paragraph, it 
is the case that, during the absence of 
first class telegraphists, either on leave or 
from sickness, second class telegraphists 
are temporarily employed on the duties 
of the absentees ; but if such has been 
the case with any of those who were 
passed over on the occasion of the recent 
promotions, they were so passed over 
because they did not possess the neces- 
sary qualifications. As regards the sixth 
paragraph, I can only state that no pains 
were spared to select those who were the 
best fitted to discharge the duties which 
would be required of them in the higher 


class. 


Cart Drivers. 


IRISH MAIL CART DRIVERS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he is aware that 
in Dublin and other parts of Ireland 
many mail cart drivers work 17 hours 
per day, Sundays included, for 14s. per 
week, and whether, in view of the fair 
wages resolution, he will consider the 
case of these men ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I do not know 
whether the hon. Member has been 
rightly informed as regards the hours of 
duty of mail cart drivers in Dublin and 
other parts of Ireland in receipt of the 
wages mentioned, but I have given in- 
structions for the fair wages clause to be 
inserted in the new contract which is 
about to be made for the Dublin service. 
In regard to the apparently long hours of 
duty imposed upon some of these men, it 
is right to point out that in a mail cart 
driver’s day there are frequent intervals 
of waiting, and sometimes intervals of 
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considerable length during which he is 
altogether off duty. 
Mr. FIELD; Will the right hon. 
Gentleman make inquiries with respect to 
these men ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY: I will inquire 
into any specific allegations that may be 
laid before me. 
Mr. FIELD : I will furnish the right 
hon. Gentleman with details. 
Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman also 
consider the case of the rural postmen ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY: That does not 
arise out of the question on the Paper. 


SCOTCH PROCURATOR FISCALS AND 
LICENSING COURTS. 

Srr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I beg to ask the’ Lord 
Advocate whether it has been brought to 
his notice that Mr. George Scott Caird, 
who is the Procurator Fiscal for the 
Justices of Kincardineshire and also for 
the Crown, appears at Licensing Courts 
on behalf of applicants for licences ; and, 
if so, whether such conduct is legal ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I am 
informed by Mr. Caird that on two or 
three special occasions, which related to 
the renewals of licences which had been 
allowed to lapse, he has appeared in the 
Licensing Courts, with the consent and 
approbation of the Justices. I cannot 
say that he is not legally entitled so to 
appear, although there are considerations 
which make it undesirable that he should 
do so, 


BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION IN 
SUSSEX. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if the 
trustee in bankruptcy of Mr. William 
Edward Warren, late of Iping Paper 
Mills, who was adjudicated a bankrupt 
on the 27th of August, 1891 (he being at 
the time detained under certificates in the 
Holloway Sanatorium, Virginia Water, 
as a person of unsound mind) has yet ob- 
tained his release from the Board; if he 
is aware that the trustee is alleged to have 
improperly released the baukrupt’s equity 
of redemption in certain property with- 
out consideration, during the time when 
the bankrupt was so detained as a person 
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ings with the property of a bankrupt 
who has been certified as of unsound 
mind, otherwise than upon an application 
for his release made by the trustee him- 
self; and if any such application has 
been made by Mr. Warren’s trustee, and 
any Report upon his accounts made to 
the Board ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The trustee in the 
bankruptey of William Edward Warren 
has not yet obtained his release, and no 
Report on his accounts has been made to 
the Board of Trade. I am aware that 
such an allegation as that referred to in 
the question of the hon. Member has 
been made by the bankrupt. It is com- 
petent to the Board of Trade to inquire 
into a trustee’s dealings with the property 
of a bankrupt at any time. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman inquire 
into the trustee’s dealings with this 
estate ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I understand inquiries 
have been made. We are satisfied there 
is no reason to think that the trustee has 
acted improperly. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: 
Will the Board of Trade furnish a copy 
of the Report to the bankrupt or his 
solicitor ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I will inquire if that be 
regular. 


REPORTS ON IRISH FISHERIES. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Report of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
for the year 1893, which the Act 5 & 6 
Vic. c. 106, s. 112, directs should be 
made to the Lord Lieutenant before the 
last day of January in every year, has 
yet been made; and, if not, what is the 
cause of the delay in complying with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament; and 
when it will be presented to Parliament, 
as directed by that Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Annual Re- 
port of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
for 1893 was laid on the Table of the 
House on Wednesday last. The Inspec- 
tors point out, and I think there is much 
force in their explanation, that since the 
passing of the Act of 1842 the work of 
the Department has so largely grown 
that, however possible it may then have 





of unsound mind; if it is competent to 
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been to prepare a Report within the 
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iod mentioned by my hon. and learned 
riend, it would be quite impossible now 
to submit within such a period a Report 
that would be of any value. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: But is it not 
uired to be done by statute ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; but the 


Inspectors have given a _ reasonable 


explanation of the delay. 


THE INQUIRY INTO PRISON 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Howe Department whether the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into our prison adminis- 
tration may be extended to police stations 
and other places of temporary detention 
iu the Metropolis where women or 
children are, during their detention, with- 
out the continuous and personal control 
of police matrons, so that the Metro- 
politan police stations may have similar 
supervision provided for women that is to 
be found in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other Scotch towns ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): The Reference to 
the proposed Committee is confined to 
prison administration, and the field which 
it covers is so wide that I do not feel 
justified in enlarging it. The subject of 
the detention of women or children 
without the control of matrons is one of 
considerable importance, and is engaging 
my personal attention. For the last 
three years women have been employed 
as occasion required to look after females 
arrested and detained at police stations. 
The results so far appear to be satis- 
factory, and I am considering, in con- 
sultation with the Commissioner of Police, 
whether any and what changes are desir- 
able in the direction pointed to by my 
hon. Friend’s question. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOANS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state how many applications for loans, 
under “The Irish Reproductive Loan 
Fund Amendment Act, 1883,” have been 
received from bodies of Town Commis- 
sioners in the Counties of Roscommon 
and Tipperary; what sum has been 
advanced to the Roscommon Town Com- 
missioners under this Act; whether it 
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will be possible for the Roscommon Town 
Commissioners to apply for fresh loans 
under the Act; and whether he can 
state what are the reasons which caused 
the Board of Works, and latterly the 
Congested Districts Board, to refuse the 
applications of the Boyle Town Commis- 
sioners for toans under this Act for works 
of public utility, such as the building of 
a Town Hall and the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings, seeing that under Sub-section 
5, Section 35, of “The Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Act, 1891,” the Irish Repro- 
ductive Loan Fund is applicable only in 
any county in which the fund was before 
the passing of that Act applicable ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I called for a 
Report on this question yesterday, but 
have not yet received it. Will the hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to repeat the 
question on Monday ? 


Pension Scheme. 


SLIGO AND LEITRIM RAILWAY. 

Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what measures 
have been adopted, or are proposed, in 
order to determine whether a satisfactory 
arrangement can be concluded between 
the Treasury and the interests concerned 
in promoting the independent manage- 
ment of the Sligo and Leitrim Railway ; 
what is at present the state of affairs 
with respect to offers made by other 
Railway Companies; and whether, 
before taking any steps that may have 
the effect of handing over the Sligo line 
to any other Company, the Treasury;will 
give such notice to the districts served by 
the Sligo and Leitrim line as may enable 
them to make a further statement of 
their proposals before a final decision is 
taken ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrsserr, Oldham) : 
I am afraid that I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to make any further announcement 
with regard to this railway. I am, 
however, anxious to consider all legiti- 
mate interests, and I can promise that no 
arrangements for transferring the line 
shall be made without due notice being 
given to persons interested. 


IRISH TEACHERS’ PENSION SCHEME, 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether a quinquennial revision 
of the Irish National School Teachers’ 
Pension Scheme was provided by the 
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Act; ana whether, inasmuch as the 
date of the last published Report on 
the fund is December, 1885, he will ex- 
plain what is the cause of the delay in 
the publication of the last actuarial in- 
vestigation ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : On the 11th 
of March, 1892, the Treasury pre- 
sented a Memorandum (Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 111), in which was given 
the result of the actuarial investigation 
of the assets and liabilities of the Teachers’ 
Pension Fund on the 31st of December, 
1890. My hon. Friend will remember 
that I stated to the House on a previous 
occasion that the Government proposed 
to defer the laying of further Papers 
until they are in a position to announce 
the measures necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of the Fund. 


IRISH COUNTY COURT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whcther for the past 10 years the 
Dublin Mercantile Association have been 
advocating the more frequent sittings of 
the County Courts in Ireland ; whether a 
deputation waited on him in October, 
1892, regarding this demand for equality 
of practice with England and Scotland in 
this commercial matter; whether the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council 
have the power to increase the number of 
sittings; ard whether they will exercise 
it, as the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Association of Trade Pro- 
tection Societies, and leading newspapers 
in Ireland are in favour of similar facili- 
ties within the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The reply to each 
of the first three paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. The matter has been under 
the consideration of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and I am 
informed that their Report will be laid 
before the Lord Lieutenant in Council at 
an early date. 

Mr. FIELD: Does an “early day ” 
mean this Session ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
earliest possible day. 


It means the 


THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 

Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
when the offer of the strip from Lake 


Mr. Field 
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Tanganyika to Lake Albert Edward was 
first made to this country by the 
State ; whether by a Despatch of August, 
1892, Egypt reserved her rights over the 
Equatorial Province; and if it is true 
that Germany has lodged a protest 
ioe the Agreement between Her 
ajesty’s Government and the King of 
the Belgians as representing the Congo 
State ? 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : It is understood that the question 
of a lease of this strip formed part of the 
arrangement with the late Sir William 
Mackinnon, but, as stated in the Despatch 
to Mr. Hardinge contained in the Pa 
recently laid (Africa, No. 4, 1894), that 
arrangement was not officially communi- 
cated to nor sanctioned by Her Majesty's 
Government. The question was not 
raised again before the negotiations which 


preceded the Agreement of May 12, 


Egypt has reserved her rights over the 
Equatorial Province. The French 
Ambassador has addressed a Note stating 
that France makes full reserves in 
respect of the Agreement. No communi- 
cation has been made to us by the 
German Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
May I ask whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment recognises de facto or de jure 
the sovereignty of Egypt over the Equa- 
torial Province ? 

Sir E. GREY: In the Agreement 
made we have specially reserved any 
rights of that kind. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Does Her 
Majesty’s Government recognise those 
rights? Is it not the fact that by the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
Egypt was called upon to give up all 
sovereignty there ? 

Str E. GREY: That is the very 
reason why there has been a special pro- 
vision made preserving those rights from 
any prejudice under the present Agree- 
ment. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: Am I to under- 
stand that no protest made elsewhere has 
been communicated to Her Majesty's 
Government ? 

Sm E. GREY: It would be most 
irregular for me to make any statement 
with regard to a communication made by 
one Power to another. 
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Sm C. W. DILKE: Even if com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir E. GREY : Certainly, unless the 
Government which originally made it 
addressed itself to us. 


EAST AFRICA, 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Agreements 
relating to East African affairs made 
between the Governments of France and 
Great Britain, dated the 8th of February, 
1888, and made between the Govern- 
ments of Italy and Great Britain on the 
5th of May, 1894, have been presented 
to Parliament; and, if not, whether 
there is any objection to their being pre- 
sented ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
At the same time, I will ask the hon. 
Baronet whether the Anglo-French Con- 
vention entered into on the 30th of May, 
1888, which appears in The Times of 
the 30th of May, has ever been presented 
to the House ; and, if not, whether it 
will be presented ; whether this Conven- 
tion conflicts in any way with the Anglo- 
Italian Harar Treaty ; whether a new 
Convention was signed with Italy on the 
5th of May, 1894; whether this country 
has been a party to any other Conven- 
tions which have not been presented to 
this House ; and, if so, whether they will 
be presented ; whether the British sphere 
of influence extends within the frontiers 
of the State of Darfur, as laid down in 
the map of Africa exhibited in the Tea 
Room ; and whether he will submit to 
this House, in one Blue Book, all the 
Conventions and Protocols entered into 
by Her Majesty’s Government and any 
other European Powers, and all Conven- 
tions and Protocols entered into between 
Continental European Powers, connected 
with the partition of Africa into spheres 
of influence, or the letting by one 
- European Power to another European 
Power of any portion of Africa, for 
facility of reference, and for a proper 
understanding by Members of this House 
of these matters ? 

*Sir E. GREY : In reply to the hon. 
Member for the Penrith Division, I have 
to say that the second of these Agree- 
ments was presented yesterday, and the 
former one, which is recorded in an 
’ exchange of Notes, can be laid imme- 
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diately, provided, as may be presumed, 
that the French Government do not 
object. In answer to the hon. Member 
for Northampton, I have to say that the 
Anglo-French Notes contain no provi- 
sions which, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, conflict with the 
Convention recently concluded with the 
Italian Government in regard to Somali- 
land. We are not aware of any Conven- 
tions to which Great Britain has been a 
party in Africa which have not been 
presented to Parliament except the 
Anglo-French arrangement of 1888. If 
the boundaries given in the map are cor- 
rect the British sphere would overlap a 
small portion of Darfur, but the southern 
limits of that Province have never been 
delimitated. There will be'no objection 
to collecting in one volume the Arrange- 
ments to which Great Britain is a party 
in Africa, and such a volume would 
be useful for reference. But I cannot 
make the same promise with regard to 
Arrangements to which Great Britain is 
not a party, because the Arrangements 
are only occasionally communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Is not Sir 
E. Hertslet’s book likely soon to appear, 
and will it not contain all the information 
the hon. Member for Northampton is 
seeking ? 

Sm E. GREY: I cannot say exactly 
when it will appear, but when it does 
appear ] am sure it will be found one of 
the most useful books of reference ever 
placed in the Library of the House. The 
hon. Member could not do better than 
consult it. 

*Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): Was the claim of France 
to aright of preemption over the Congo 
State communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and will that communication 
be included in the Papers ? 

Sm E. GREY: No, Sir, that is one 
of the Agreements to which Great 
Britain has not been a party, and I can- 
not make any statement with regard to 
it. The Agreement we have made with 
the King of the Belgians is so worded 
that it shall not affect in any way any 
rights that France may have. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): May I ask whether the Go- 
vernment made any distinction in the 
claim of Great Britain with regard to the 
British sphere and the claim of Egypt 
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. With regard to the Egyptian sphere be- 
tween Darfur and Equatoria ? 

Sir E. GREY : As far as we kvow, 
the limits of Darfur have never been de- 
limitated. I have endeavoured to give 
the most accurate information in my 
power, but it is difficult when limits 
have not been defined to give definite 
information to the House. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : What I 
want to know is—is there any difference 
in the rights of Egypt over Darfur and 
Equatoria? . Assuming that Egypt has 
some rights over Darfur which it is 
necessary to preserve, has she not the 
same rights over Equatoria ? 

Sir E. GREY : I do not think I have 
committed myself to any definition, but 
whatever those rights are they have 
been reserved. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Are those 
rights reserved in the portion of territory 
which has heen lent to the Congo 
State ? 

Sir E. GREY : In the Agreement we 
were unable to define what the rights of 
Egypt were, and we inserted the reserva- 
tion in general terms. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether, pending the complete 
removal of the obstruction in front of 
the Ladies’ Gallery, he can see his way 
to provide a wider grating, and so in- 
augurate a gradual and constitutional re- 
form of the grievances complained of ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstong, Leeds, 
W.): I have given a positive undertaking. 
I will not remove, or in any way meddle 
with, the grating without the distinct 
sanction of the House. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
grating interferes with the ventilation of 
the Press Gallery? Will he, in the 
interests of the occupants of the Gallery, 
take some steps to bring about an altera- 
tion ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: That ques- 
tion will, no doubt, be considered by the 
Select Committee, which I hope will sit 
before long. 

Mr. BODKIN: As there is some 
objection to the entire removal of the 
grating, will the right hon. Gentleman 
inquire as to whether there would not be 
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unanimous approval of a plan to widen 
the grating ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I have been 
making inquiries for many weeks past, 
and I cannot find that there is any 
agreement at all on the subject. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CANADIAN 
CATTLE, 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford). I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture if he is able to say 
what decision the veterinary experts of 
the Board of Agriculture have come to 
with regard to the suspected case of 
pleuro-pneumonia in a Canadian animal, 
of which he spoke on Tuesday last ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpnegr, 
Essex, Saffron Waldeu) : The veterinary 
officers of my Department report to me 
that the appearances presented by the 
diseased portion of the lung of tbe animal 
landed from the VYoronto on the 20th 
ultimo are those which are always present 
in cases of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
and that in their experience they have 
never met with similar appearances in the 
case of any other disease. I have also 
received a Report to the like effect with 
respect to the lungs of au animal landed 
from the Laurentian on the 23rd ultimo. 
The course to be taken in regard to these 
Reports is now engag'ng my careful 
consideration. 


THE LONDON CAB STRIKE. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether certain 
owners of cabs are endeavouring to obtain 
drivers’ licences at Scotland Yard for 
new men without the 14 days’ delay 
which are usual for inquiries to be made ; 
and, if so, whether he would stop such 
proceedings; how many licences have 
been issued during the last seven days, 
and whether this number is above the 
weekly average ; and whether, consider- 
ing the pecuniary difficulties of the men 
who are now out of work, he is willing 
during the month of June to order that 
21 days’ grace should be given in the 
renewal of their licences to drivers against 
whom no complaint has been made ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Commissioner of Police that certain 
owners have recently applied for the issue 
of drivers’ licences without the usual in- 
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quiries being made, but this has in all 
cases been refused. During the seven days 
ended 31st ultimo, 336 hackney drivers’ 
licences have been issued. During the 
corresponding week of last year 307 
hackney drivers’ licences were issued. 
The weekly average since January Ist 
last is 321. With regard to the last 
paragraph of my hou. Friend’s question, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner an 
order of this sort would not be consistent 
with the attitude of strict impartiality 
which is invariably adopted by him in all 
cases of dispute between employers and 
employed. 


FATAL BOXING CONTEST AT 
ABERDARE. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydfil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the death of 
a man engaged in a boxing contest held 
at Aberdare on the 17th instant ; whether 
the law permits a prize fight to be 
carried on under the guise of a glove 
contest ; and, if so, will he take steps to 
amend the law so as to prohibit such con- 
tests ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The case to whica 
my hon. Friend refers is about to be 
tried at the Assizes ; under these cireum- 
stances, it would not be proper for mejto 
express any opinion. 


DUBLIN POSTMEN. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that there 
are at present in the General Post Office, 
Dublin, a number of postmen who passed 
an examination in 1886 qualifying them 
for the position of postmen or sorters ; 
whether the postmen who obtained their 
certificate in 1886, entitling them to 
promotion to the position of sorter, are 
now precluded from that promotion 
until they again pass an examination 
prescribed under the Rule of 1893; and 
whether those who qualified in 1886 will 
be allowed the benefit of the Rule under 
which they passed their examination, or 
will receive compensation for the aboli- 
tion of their privilege by the new Rule ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY: In 1886 the 
Civil Service examination for the situation 
of postman was the same as that for the 
situation of sorter, so that the same certi- 
ficate would do for either ; but it by no 
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means followed that all who passed that 
examination would be appointed, or had 
any claim to be appointed, sorters. On 
the contrary, every man was appointed 
to a definite situation—either as postman 
or as sorter, and no one appointed to the 
one had any title to the other. No doubt, 
some postmen have since been appointed 
sorters ; but this is not because they had 
any claim but because they promised 
well. The auswer to the last paragraph 
is in the negative. 


SHETLAND AND THE EDUCATION 
CODE. 

Sir L. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland on what grounds has 
Shetland been specially excluded from 
the district to which the provision 
of the Minute of the 28th of February, 
1893, of the Scotch Education Code 
apply ; whether an application by the 
School Board of Yell to participate in 
its benefits was made before the Code of 
1894 was issued or determined ; whether 
he is aware that in the parishes of 
Barves, Lochs, and Uig in the Lewis, 
which have received £2,599, £2,144, and 
£1,583 respectively under the special 
arrangement since 1888, the school rate 
has been reduced to 4d. and 6d. in the 
£1; whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the School Board 
of Yell has had to levy a rate of from 
2s. to 3s. every year since the schools 
were built, and that there is a prospect 
of a 3s. 6d. rate having to be levied 
beyond a poor rate of 7s. 6d. in the £1; 
and whether, in view of the fact that in 
respect of proportion of population and 
rental to the number of schools main- 
tained the Island of Yell is less favour- 
ably situated than any of the above 
parishes in Lewis to bear the increased 
expense which an additional school re- 
quired by the Department will involve, 
he can modify the effect of the existing 
Code, or otherwise grant the relief which 
would have been available had the 
Minute of February, 1893, still applied 
to Shetland ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Shetland has not been 
specially excluded from the provisions of 
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1893; but as these provisions were 
adopted only as a temporary expedient 
in 1888, and as the Department re- 
stricted them as far as possible, it was 
thought right, in renewing the Minute 
this year, to confine it to the two coun- 
ties, Ross and Inverness, in which alone 
the arrangement had been adopted. The 
School Board of Yell in January last 
informed the Department that the Paro- 
chial Board had refused to levy a school 
rate, and had recommended the School 
Board to apply for the benefits of the 
Minute. They were informed that the 
arrangement could not be extended to 
the district on such a ground. The 
School Board subsequently stated that 
they adopted the recommendation of the 
Parochial Board, and were referred to the 


tion was received until after the Code 
was laid before Parliament. Under the 
special arrangement there has been paid 
to the parishes named, since 1888, £8,452. 
But of this £4,654 was paid before 1891, 
and came, not out of the Parliamentary 
Vote, but out of a sum assigned to each 
parish under the Probate Duties Act, 
1888, the proportion accruing to Yell 
being otherwise applied. The total 
amount allotted to these parishes last 
year was £136. I am glad to be able to 
confirm the statement as to the reduction 
of the rate, although the subsidy is now 
so trifling. The school rate in Yell bas 
amounted to 2s. for several years; but 
has not reached 2s. 6d. since 1886, nor 
3s. since 1881. I do not know the 
prospective rate for the coming year. 
In several parishes in Shetland the rate 
has been higher than in Yell. In the 
years preceding 1888, when this arrange- 
ment was adopted to meet urgent diffi- 
culties in the Western Hebrides, the rates 
were on a much higher scale. The cases 
named were also more urgent than that 
of Yell, both as regards pressure of debt 
and the proportion of rateable value to 
population. Even if the Minute still 
extended to Shetland, I could not agree 
to its application to Yell. The Depart- 
‘ment is bound, not only by engagement 
to the Treasury, but in the interests of 
localities, to restrict as far as possible an 
. arrangement which necessarily interferes 
with local administrative responsibility 
in a manner which can be justified only 
_ by cireumstances of extreme and special 
_ urgency. 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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NYASSALAND AND THE OIL RIVERS 
PROTECTORATE. 

CommanvEerR BETHELL (York, E.R, 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
the Foreign Office will submit annual 
Reports on Nyassaland and the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate similar to those issued 
by the Colonial Office on the Crown 
Colonies ? 

*Srr E. GREY: It is proposed that 
annual Reports from these Protectorates 
shall be submitted. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: Would it not be 
possible also to submit an annual Report 
with regard to the Niger Company ? 

Str E. GREY : I could not say that 


without first consulting the Niger Com- © 
previous letter. No further communica- | P® 


ny. 
Siz C. W. DILKE: Could not the 
Foreign Office press the Company to 
furnish a Report ? 

Sm E. GREY: I can make no 
promise as to that on the spur of the 
moment, 


NIGHT WORK IN INDIAN JUTE MILLS. 
Sir J. LENG (Dundee) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that a large jute mill in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, fitted with electric 
light, is now working 22 out of 24 hours 
daily, and that women and young persons 
are reported to be regularly employed 
through the night ; whether it is lawful, 
under the Indian Factories Acts, for mills 
owned by English capitalists, and com- 
peting with similar mills in the United 
Kingdom, to be worked night and day 
with three shifts of hands ; and whether, 
if the facts have not yet been officially 
reported to him, he will cause inquiries 
to be made with the view of requiring 
that all mills and factories in India shall 
be worked on similar conditions to those 
established in the United Kingdom ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow ier, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : I have heard nothing of 
the fact to which my hon. Friend refers. 
Under the Indian Factory Acts, it is not 
unlawful for mills to be worked night 
and day with three shifts of hands ; but 
it is not lawful for women to be employed 
between 8 p.m, and 5 a.m. unless ip 
shifts or sets specially sanctioned by the 
local Inspector ; or for children to be 
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employed between those hours under any 
circumstances whatever. I will ask the 
Government of India to ascertain the 
actual facts of the case referred to by 
my hon. Friend, and to take steps to 
ensure that the law is duly enforced. 

*Sir J. LENG: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Jute Mills 
Association in Calcutta yesterday passed 
a resolution in favour of stopping night 
work in these jute factories ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have not 
heard of it. 


Supply—Civil Services, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COM MITTEE. 
SuppLy,—considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1894-5, 


Crass V. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £50,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March, 1895. as a Grant 
in Aid of Expenses connected with Uganda and 
neighbouring Districts.” 

*Toe UNDER. SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I think, perhaps, it will be most 
couvenient to hon. Members who wish to 
take part in this Debate that I should 
begin by stating what is the scope and 
what the limit of the proposals which I 
am in a position to announce on behalf of 
the Government to the Committee. In 
explaining those proposals, I would ob- 
serve, first of all, that the Government 
regard them as having sprung, not from 
the exposition of any definite views by 
them, either with regard to a forward or 
retiring policy in Africa, but solely from 
the view which they took of the situation 
which they found had been created in 
Uganda and iu that part of Africa by the 
circumstances that had occurred before 
they came into Office. I will endeavour 
to make my explanation as simple as 
possible, and I will, therefore, say that 
_there are certain questions in a sense no 
doubt germane to this Debate, but which 
are not essential to the conduct of the 
Debate, and these I do not propose to 
. touch upon at the present moment. If 
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it be desired and insisted upon they can 
be dealt with later in the discussion, I 
refer to such questions as that of the 
legal status of slavery in Zanzibar. I 
therefore begin by taking Uganda itself, 
which has been the very centre of the 
whole question with which we have to 
deal, It has been announced to the 
House already that the Government have > 
decided to establish a Protectorate over 
Uganda, and the first question which was 
put after that announcement was made 
was what the limits of that Protectorate 
were to be. The Protectorate is to be 
limited to the boundaries of Uganda 
proper. The Government propose that a 
Commissioner should be appointed to 
take charge of the Protectorate, and that 
he should be provided with an adequate 
staff and force to maintain his position 
there, and to cause the advice which he 
may be called upon to give and the 
influence which he may be called 
upon to exercise to be respected by 
the natives in Uganda itself. Then 
the further question arises, What is to be 
the attitude of the Commissioner towards 
those countries which lie close round the 
boundaries of Uganda, but which do not 
come within the limits proper of Uganda, 
and therefore which do not come within 
the limits of the Protectorate? As re- 
gards territories adjoining Uganda, we 
propose that our arrangements should not 
go beyond such agreements with the chiefs 
as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of friendly relations between them and 
the Protectorate, for the control of the 
Slave Trade, and for affording facilities 
to commerce. The Commissioner will, 
therefore, be instructed that it is his duty 
to maintain friendly relations with those 
countries, and it is absolutely necessary 
that that should be done, because in those 
countries round the borders of Uganda, 
should there be any hostility to the 
British influence, it is quite clear that 
the Protectorate could not be maintained. 
It is also clear that, should there arise a 
development of the Slave Trade, that 
would be something intolerable within 
the British sphere of influence, Then 
we come to the question of how far the 
position of affairs in Uganda has been 
modified by something which has occurred 
quite recently, by the Treaty which has 
been recently made between this country 
and the King of the Belgians. I do not 
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any length, but if it is desired, the sub- 
ject can be explained later on in the 
Debate. The only point on which I 
wish to touch at present is this—one of 
the objections originally raised to our 
remaining in Uganda was that there 
could be no means of communication be- 
tween Uganda itselfand the large British 
sphere further south. By the recent 
Agreement, that point has been set at 
rest, and a strip of territory some 16 
miles in breadth has been reserved 
which will afford a complete means 
of communication between Uganda 
and the territories under British 
Protectorates or influence further south. 
In obtaining a lease of that strip of 
territory the object of the Government 
was not to acquire a right of occupation 
or administration in that territory, but 
simply to acquire a right of way. We 
had no wish, for instance, in acquiring 
this strip of territory, to interfere in any 
way with arrangements made between 
the Germans and the Congo State. We 
had no wish that this territory should 
act as a sort of buffer, but we viewed it 
simply as a right of way through the 
territories of the Congo State. Now I 
pass on to deal with the important 
question of the country which iuvter- 
venes between Uganda and the sea 
coast on the east. 
you cannot have a Protectorate estab- 
lished far inland in Africa without 
retaining a strong grip over your means 
of communication with the coast. The 
country between Lake Victoria and the 
coast is essentially different in character 
from Uganda itself, both in respect of the 
natural capabilities of the country, and, 
in a still greater degree, in respect of the 
character of the people who live there. 
A great part of this country could not 
suitably be attached to Uganda. The 
people of that country, as far as we 
know, are neither Christians nor 
Mahommedans ; they are Pagans. The 
country has never been properly culti- 
vated even by the natives themselves, 
because although they have cultivated 
certain spots they have never been a 
large organised body, but have been split 
up into several separate villages rather 
than tribes which have continually 
quarrelled with each other, and con- 
tinually had their cultivation interfered 
with bythe raiding of a predatory tribe 
called Masai, who appear to have no 
Sir E. Grey. 
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local home, but to live very much like 
birds of prey, exploiting the cultiva- 
tion of the other natives. That country 
is now in a condition of chaos, and so far 
as we know has always been so. We 
propose, therefore, the character of this 
country being what it is, that there 
should be a Sub-Commissioner appointed 
whose first and main duty will be to 
have charge of the communications 
between Lake Victoria and the coast, 
His duty, of course, will extend to estab- 
lishing such friendly relations with the 
natives as will enable these communica- 
tions to be maintained, and also to 
establishing such relations as shall make 
it possible for British capital and enter- 
prise to enter that country, and the 
intervening country between Lake Vic- 
toria and the coast if disposed to do so, 
The details still remain to be settled, but 
it is probable that the Sub-Commissioner 
will not be placed under the Commis- 
sioner in the Protectorate of Uganda, 
but will be placed under our representa- 
tive at Zanzibar, who not only is our 
representative there, but has been hitherto 
our Commissioner for this sphere of in- 
fluence in East Africa. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Will the Sub- 
Commissioner reside at Mombasa ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot say where 
He will maiutain means 
of communication over the whole route, 
but it is possible he will reside at some 
more central place than Mombasa. That 
is just one of the questions which can 
only be decided on the recommendation 
of the Sub-Commissioner himself, when 
he has fully entered on the sphere of 
duty, and finds what post will be most 
suitable for him to maintain his influence, 
and exercise his duties satisfactorily. 
Then I come travelling still towards the 
coast to the 10-mile strip of territory 
which is at present held by the East 
Africa Company under a concession from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. That 10-mile 
strip of coast is Zanzibar territory. The 
Sultan of Zanzibar has been the Sovereign 
of that strip, and he has given a conces- 
sion of it to the East Africa Company. 
Now it is quite clear, as has been very 
carefully pointed out in the late Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Report, that many com- 
plications must ensue from the position 
which the Company at present holds, 
and the position which has been taken 
up by Her Majesty’s Government further 
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inland. The Company has a Charter 
under which it was free to operate in the 
British sphere of influence in East Africa ; 
but it has retired from all its operations 
under that Charter with the exception of 
the two posts of Kikuyu and Machakos, 
which it still holds in the British sphere 
of influence. But though it holds very 
little in the chartered territory, it still 
maintains its claim to the whole of the 
strip of coast line. It is quite clear that 
it is very undesirable that that strip of 
coast line should be administered by an 
authority which is not under the control 
of, and has no direct connection with, the 
authorities who have control further in- 
land. Her Majesty’s Government are 
fully aware of the necessity of dealing 
with that situation. The statement 
which I have to make on behalf of the 
Government with regard to the position 
of the Company is that, having regard 
to the course which the Company has 
taken in evacuating Uganda and other 
extensive regions previously occupied by 
them, so that the interests which the 
Charter was designed to promote are not 
being advanced, a serious question has 
arisen as to the revocation of the Charter 
under the powers reserved for that pur- 
pose. We are, however, in communica- 
tion with the Sultan of Zanzibar as to 
the acyuisition by him of the coast 
concession, and until the negotia- 
tions which it is proposed to set on foot 
are further advanced one way or the 
other we do not propose to raise the 
question of the Charter. In other 
words, the most important question to be 
settled, as regards the position of the 
Company, is its position with regard to 
this 10 mile strip of coast line, and that 
is the material point which the Govern- 
ment desire to see settled first. With 
the settlement of that first will come the 
settlement of what has become a much 
less substantial question—namely, the 
question of the Company’s Charter. 
There remains the further point as re- 
gards this territory on the mainland in 
East Africa. That further point is one 
which will occupy much attention in this 
House, and with regard to which certain 
initial steps have been taken by the pre- 
vious Government—namely, the making 
of the railway. Members of the Com- 
mittee will no doubt have read carefully 
the remark made in Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Report on that point, and of course the 
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Government cannot for a moment dispute 
that a railway, considered purely from an 
abstract point of view, woald be useful 
to this particular part of Africa, but 
so it would be useful in almost any 
part of the world where railways 
do not exist. One thing certainly 
connected with the railway is that 
it will entail some demand on public 
money. The general principle on which 
the making of the railway will have to 
be decided is that the expenditure must 
bear some relation to expected return, 
and it must bear some relation also to 
other expenses which the Government 
are at any given time called upon to 
provide out of public funds. Therefore, 
the position of the Government with 
regard to the railway at the present 
moment is this—that we do not know 
enough yet about the circumstances and 
probable progress of the country to 
justify us in placing any proposal before 
the House to spend money upon this 
particular railway. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): What would be the extent of the 
railway if everything went well ? 

Sir E. GREY : That must depend 
upon how things go. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: Do you 
contemplate the railway going as far as 
Uganda ? 

Str E. GREY: It has never been 
contemplated by anybody, even by Sir 
Gerald Portal, that any railway should 
be made further than to the shore of 
Lake Victoria; but the Government 
have already stated their view that at 
present they would not be justified in 
placing any proposal before the House 
for spending any money on the railway. 
What may happen in the future must 
depend upon the progress of the country. 
That is all I propose to say as regards 
the actual proposals which the Govern- 
ment place before the House. But, 
having described the scope of the Go- 
vernment proposals, I must say something 
in defence of these proposals. I think 
there are three Parties in this House 
holding different views with regard to 
the question. There is, first of all, the 
Party which has taken literatim et ver- 
batim the most sanguine prophecies 
which have been made by people 
who have been in this part of 
the world as to the future of the country. 
There is, secondly, the Party which has 
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gone to the other extreme, and has de- 
manded that the Government ought to 
withdraw from this country immediately. 
But there is another Party who, perhaps, 
would have preferred that our Govern- 
ment should not have become involved 
in another enterprise of this kind in this 
~ of Africa, but who, seeing that it 

become so involved by circumstances 
which it found in operation when it 
came into Office, are ready to admit 
that the Government could have taken 
no other course than that which 
I have explained to the House. 
I would ask the House for a mo- 
ment to consider the pace at which 
we have been going in this part of 
Africa. The Zanzibar Protectorate itself 
is of very recent origin, and when that 
Protectorate was established by the late 
Government it was full of the most com- 
plicated questions, which necessarily have 
greatly impeded the action of British 
Representatives there. These were ques- 
tions of Treaties with foreign Powers. 
These Treaties have no doubt made 
progress very difficult in the Protectorate 
of Zanzibar. But I think I am fully 
justified in saying to the House that, 
thanks to the great skill and ability of 
the late Sir Gerald Portal, and thanks to 
the admirable qualities which were shown 
by Mr. Rodd, who occupied his place 
while he was in Uganda, these compli- 
cated questions have been dealt with in 
detail one by one, till at the present 
moment we are justified in saying that 
the situation in Zanzibar has improved 
greatly from that which it presented a 
few years ago. No doubt there are still 
complications, but there is a Sultan in 
Zanzibar who is ready and anxious to 
accept British advice and recommenda- 
_ tions as to the future of the country, 
and though the progress may not be 
very rapid, there is no doubt that it is 
_ substantial. Then with regard to the 
. question of the territory on the mainland, 
I would ask the Committee to consider 
what the course of circumstances has 
been. Lord Salisbury’s Government re- 
served that territory as a sphere of in- 
fluence, but I think the very keystoue of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy at that time was 
the fact that there was a Company which 
was prepared to occupy and develop the 
country. No doubt Lord Salisbury took 
some steps which gave the Company 
reason to suppose that if they were enter- 
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ising and energetic he would be 
ment tee assist them in making a rail 
way from Lake Victoria to the coast, 
or at least part of the way. The making 
of that railway, so far as we can judge 
Lord Salisbury’s policy as it was put 
before us, was part of a scheme of which 
the Company was the very keystone 
and centre. But when the present Go- 
vernment came into Office that was no 
longer the state of things. They came 
into Office confronted not with an ener- 
getic and enterprising Company, ready to 
spend money in the development of the 
country, but by a Company about 
to withdraw from this territory. That 
produced a very different situation 
indeed. I would ask hon. Members to 
consider that that fact must necessarily 
have a great and retarding effect upon 
the realisation of hopes which they may 
have formed as regards this part of the 
country. There has been, if I may judge 
from correspondence and articles I have 
seen in the papers, an expectation which 
seems to have grown up within the last 
year or so that when the Company, 
which had limited resources and only 
private enterprise at its disposal, retired 
from this country it ough: immediately 
to have been succeeded by a Government 
with unlimited resources and public 
enterprise, and that therefore the country 
ought to have progressed at a far greater 
pace than it could be expected to do 
under a private Company. To take that 
view is to take a view entirely foreign to 
the whole traditions under which this 
Empire has been built up. The future 
of this country depends not so much upon 
the measures the Government announce 
to the House,'as upon its capabilities, and 
surely the proper course for the Govern- 
ment, if it wishes to retain such control 
and influence there as will give an oppor- 
tunity for British capital and enterprise, 
is not to spend public money lavishly, 
because that is a course we have not in 
past years adopted. I say that what the 
Government have done and propose todo 
is to provide the means by which, at the 
minimum of expense to this country, the 
whole of this territory can be given & 
chance, and British capital and enter- 
prise may enter it and develop it if it will. 
I would ask the Committee to remember 
that there is a great danger in proceeding 
too fast in these matters. Public opinion 
has before now ebbed and flowed in re- 
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to African affairs. It is only about 
a generation ago that a very strong Com- 
mittee sat, and made a recommendation 
that on the West Coast of Africa no 
further steps were to betaken to encourage 
British expansion. Very lately we have 
had the other extreme. We have had hot 
and cold fits in regard to these affairs, 
and I mention this for the consideration 
of those who may possibly think the Go- 
vernment has been remiss and has not 
done enough. Now I come to what has 
been the motive of the Government's 
policy in this matter, and I will address 
myself to those who consider the Govern- 
ment ought purely and simply to have 
evacuated Uganda, and taken no steps 
with regard to it. On what ground 
ought we to have evacuated this country, 
in which we found British influence 
predominant, in which we were 
ealled upon to take some step one 
way or the other—either to main- 
tain British influence or to withdraw ? 
On what grounds ought we to have with- 
drawn British influence ? The ground 
most frequently put forward is that the 
country is commercially worthless. I do 
not say some weight is not to be attached 
to the opinion of the hon. Members who 
hold the view that the country is bound 
to be for ever commercially worthless, 
but before the Government act upon that 
opinion I should like to ask them, are 
they quite sure ? We have other opinions. 
We have to consider not only the opinions 
of people in this House, but of people 
who have been on the spot. Whatever 
may have been said in the past about the 
prospective commercial value, we know 
a great deal more about Africa in the 
present day than we did then. The old 
idea about Africa used to be that there 
was a fertile edge to it, but that when 
you passed that you got into impene- 
trable jungle and deserts that people 
could not traverse. With respect to this 
strip of Africa, the part immediately 
near the coast is comparatively worth- 
less, but beyond there is better country. 
Ido not wish to express any sanguine 
view on behalf of myself or of anyone 
else with regard to the commercial pro- 
spect of the country. Weare bound to 
attach some weight to the universal 
opinion of the people who have been 
there, and I recommend everyone to con- 
sult the Report of Sir Gerald Portal and 
other statements which have been care- 
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fully drawn up by persons on the s 

before they come to a definite conclusicn 
as to the commercial value of the 
country. Surely some opinion of value 
might have been expected from commer- 
cial people at home as to the value of the 
commercial prospects in East Africa. 
Speaking for myself, I do not feel qualified, 
either by capacity, training, or experience, 
to make an estimate of that commercial 
value, but there are Chambers of Com- 
merce in this country, and they have one 
and all, I think, been very constant and 
urgent in pressing the Government to 
spend money in retaining Uganda. The 
hon. Member for Islington (Sir A. Rollit) 
has been most urgent that the Go- 
verument should be pressed to occupy 
the country with the least possible delay. 
If that is his opinion, I would only ask 
him to use what influence he has with 
Chambers of Commerce in the direction 
of getting them to back their opinion 
by devoting some attention to the country. 
They must not rest content with urging 
the Government to spend public money 
in retaining the country. They must 
show some enterprise in order to 
help the Government to have the 
best possible chance of getting back 
some part of the pablic money which 
they have pressed it to spend, 
I have a very notable instance of the 
small amount of attention which it seems 
is being paid to the commercial develop- 
ments of this part of Africa. Great 
attention has been paid by Chambers of 
Commerce to the political aspect of the 
question, but I was informed only the 
other day that while there have been as 
many as 60 inquiries from German 
sources as to the prospects of investing 
money in land in Zanzibar and the 
neighbourhood not one British inquiry 
has been received. I therefore do not 
base our retention of the country upon 
any strong or decided view of the Go- 
vernment as to its commercial value. I 
leave people to form their opinion and t» 
support their own opinion upon that 
point. But I do base the retention of 
Uganda by the Government upon some- 
thing which, I think, is even more 
serious. I base it upon what would have 
happened upon evacuation. You must 
take into account the situation that the 
present Government found. You must 
have regard to the complaint you would 
have had to meet and the answer you 
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would have had to give with regard to 
the consequences which would un- 
doubtedly have followed the withdrawal 
from Uganda. You would have had to 
meet the complaints of the missionaries. 
It is said, with reason, we have no busi- 
ness to consider tbe interests of mis- 
sionaries, that missionaries go at their 
own risk to these parts of the world, and 
that they have no right to call upon us 
for Imperial help. I admit that entirely, 
but it is not an answer to the point I 
have put. Missionaries in Uganda, or 
their friends in this country, if we had 
evacuated the territory, would have said 
originally they went at their own risk, 
without the least thought of calling for 
Imperial assistance, that then the Go- 
vernment claimed a British sphere of in- 
fluence, that they then set a British 
Chartered Company, and that that Com- 
pany established its own system and 
took a prominent part in the affairs of 
the country. And then the missionaries 
would have asked you if they had had 
afairchance. They would have told you 
that if things had been left to natural 
development they would never have 
asked you for a penny or for a man, and 
they would have tried to fix upon you 
every responsibility for the consequences 
which occurred. That is a point it would 
be difficult to answer, and it is not one 
answered by generalisations. There is 
another consequence which would have 
followed upon evacuation. You would 
undoubtedly have had a great revival of 
the Slave Trade. [“Ohb,oh!”] Read 
Sir Gerald Portal’s Report, and read also 
the Reports of the East Africa Company 
which have been recently received. The 
last Report of the Administrator of the 
East Africa Company I saw was that he 
had freed so many slaves and got 
them round the station that he 
had difficulty in providing them with 
food. It is impossible in the face 
of these statements to deny that the 
Slave Trade would have reappeared in 
that part of the country. And that is 
not the only revival to fear. The Ger- 
mans in their sphere of influence are 
dealing most actively with every one 
engaged in the Slave Trade, and in the 
Congo State they are doing the same. 
The slave traders would have been driven 
out of the Congo State and the German 
sphere of influence, and would have 
taken refuge in Uganda and the neigh- 
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bouring States had we evacuated the 
territory with or without the consent 
of the people. Then you would have 
had that growing danger in Africa—that 
great hostility of the Arabs to the spread 
of European influence. You would have 
had the Arabs retiring from the German 
sphere of influence and from the Congo 
State and taking refuge in this part of 
the country. As to the disasters which 
evacuation would have provided for this 
part of Africa, Sir Gerald Portal says— 
“ That evacuation would be quickly followed 
by a recommencement of civil war is, I think, 
almost certain, and I am supported in this 
opinion by both the Protestant and the Catholic 
Bishops, each of whom has written me a letter, 
copies of which are herewith enclosed, express- 
ing themselves on this point in the clearest 
manner. In order to form some idea of the 
savage nature of such a war, of the deeds of 
bloodshed and of nameless barbarity which 
would infallibly be perpetrated, I need only 
refer your Lordship to the history of Uganda 
for the last eight years.” 
These are not words to be lightly set 
aside. If we had retired from Uganda 
and taken no steps to occupy it after the 
Company retired, these consequences 
would undoubtedly have happened. News 
would have arrived in this country month 
by month all last year first of one sinister 
event and then of another. It would 
have been published in the newspapers. 
What answer could the Government 
have had? They would, no doubt, have 
said—any Government which had with- 
drawn would have said—“ We ought not 
to be held responsible.” Yes, Sir, there 
is no more invidious situation in which 
any Government can be placed 
than that of attempting to escape from 
responsibility by argument. I am certain 
that if we had withdrawn from Uganda 
and these consequences had followed, no 
argument which could have been used 


from this Bench, and I doubt whether 


any argument which could have been 
provided in our defence below the Gang- 
way, would have served to shield the 
Government. The least that could have 
been said would have been that the 
Government of this country, whether or 
not originally responsible, had had it in 
their power to avert these consequences 
and had not done so. More than that, if 
you had not taken some steps as to 
Uganda, which is the key of this part of 
Africa, you must have renounced the 
whole sphere of influence, for this terri- 
tory must have undoubtedly become not 
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merely the last refuge of the Slave Trade 
and of Arab power, but the great centre 
of revival of that power. You could not 
have allowed that without telling the 
neighbouring European nations that they 
could go in and put down that state of 
things. You must have stated point- 
blank that if you would not take this 
sphere of influence others were at 
liberty to step in and protect themselves 
against the consequences of your with- 
drawal; and others must have done it. 
Consider what the result would have been. 
Lord Salisbury had made an arrangement 
with Germany, under which be made cer- 
tain concessions, reserving this territory in 
return as a British sphere of influence. If 
this Government had given up that sphere 
of influence we should have been in the 
ridiculous position before the world of 
having asked Germany to give us a 
sphere of influence, and then, when the 
Chartered Company withdrew, of having 
thrown the whole sphere of influence to 
the winds without giving anybody 
an opportunity of inquiring whether 
the territory was worth anything, or 
whether it could or could not have 
been developed. I now pass to the last 
point—namely, the money which will 
have to be spent. I am told that some 
hon. Members in this House grudge the 
money for maintaining this Protectorate 
in Uganda. If you had not decided to 
establish a Protectorate, what would you 
have gained? The withdrawal would 
have cost you something in order to 
have been accomplished in safety, so 
great would have been the natural 
feeling of indignation in that part of the 
world amongst people who, rightly or 
wrongly, had come to regard these 
pledges as being British pledges. You 
might have saved this year something 
under £100,000, and, in succeeding 
years, £50,000 a year. This sum is 
what we estimate roughly as the cost of 
retaining Uganda. You may say the 
expense will grow from year to year. 
I do not think that is the case. The 
Niger Coast Protectorate does not cost 
this country anything, and even if we 
admit that the Uganda Protectorate is 
likely to cost us something in the future, 
that something may be a diminishing 
quantity. The burden of maintaining 
Uganda is just as likely to become less 
a8 it is to become greater. On the other 
hand, what would you have lost? You 
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would have lost the chance of new 
markets, though I have not insisted 
strongly upon that, and I cannot do so 
without committing myself to a san- 
guine estimate of the commercial value of 
the country, which I have not endorsed, 
In expending this money, then, are the 
interests of the working classes of this 
country sacrificed? Ought we to con- 
sider whether the money so spent ought 
to have been reserved for expenditure at 
home in the interests of the working 
classes here? [* Hear, hear!”] I hear 
that is endorsed. I take a wider view. 
The interests of the working classes of this 
country depend greatly upou wide and far- 
reaching measures, both with regard to 
taxation and social reform, which must be 
bold in design and must be pressed with 
strength and zeal. If we had abandoned 
Uganda we should have had, month by 
month, the news of most sinister con- 
sequences reaching this country. The 
Government would have been assailed 
on all sides as being responsible, and 
even if we had preserved our own self- 
respect, we should, in face of the attacks 
made upon us, have lost both heart and 
capacity for other work. If you wish for 
bold and far-reaching measures at home, 
you could not have got them passed or 
even proposed by any Government which, 
warned as we were warned before Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Mission started, warned as 
we have been warned since that Mission 
was accomplished, and still are warned in 
the Report before the House, had taken 
such a limited, narrow, and ungenerous 
view of the situation in Uganda as to de- 
liberately abandon it to the revenge, dis- 
aster, and ruin which must inevitably 
have followed upon the withdrawal of 
the Company. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): At last we find ourselves able 
to discuss a subject second in importance 
to none which has come before the House 
of Commons in this Session. The block 
of business which has been complained 
of by the Prime Minister, or the Forms of 
this House which have been equally 
subject to his comments, do much to 
check the discussion of foreign and 
colonial affairs ; yet we fail to receive 
the sympathy of the Government in 
proposals to improve those Forms, 
against which they divide, after leaving 
their Bench vacant and refusing to take 
part in the Debate. The Government 
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have been able to do as they please in 
foreign and colonial affairs, so long, at 
all events, as they carry out, or are sup- 
posed to be likely to carry out, the 
policy of the regular Opposition. There 
is, however, one exception, which is when 
money has to be asked for. As regards 
Africa, money is not always asked for ; 
and important new departures can be 
made in African policy by means of 
Charters or of Protectorates without 
demands upon the public purse. On 
the Niger and in Nyassaland, as well as 
in other parts of Africa, a new policy has 
been inaugurated which the House of 
Commons has never had an adequate 
opportunity to consider; and Protec- 
torates are in existence which are said by 
their enemies to rest on slavery, and to 
form a grave departure from the past 
policy of this country. The Annual 
Report of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, which watches over the interest 
of the African natives, and which has 
just come out—a Society the Committee 
of which has on it gentlemen who sit on 
both of the Front Benches, and which is 
highly competent on the matters which 
we are here to-day to probe—observes 
“with deep regret that the main,result of the 
Berlin General Act has been systematic develop- 
ments of projects for European encroachment 
in Africa, in which political expansion and com- 
mercial advantage, whether so intended or not, 
have been aimed at in disregard of the true 
interests of the natives, and under the dominant 
influence of a desire on the part of each of the 
intruders to forestall its rivals in the struggle 
for appropriation of territory in Africa—” 
an insane desire I should call it. 


“Up to the present time the chief outcome 
of the enterprises sanctioned or encouraged by 
the Berlin General Act has been a cruel dis- 
turbance of native institutions, and attended 
by appalling loss of life and very little ad- 
vantage to the survivors.” 

In Uganda there has been that dis- 
turbance of native institutions, that 
appalling loss of life, and that, as I re- 
gard it, complete absence of advantage 
to the survivors. I should be inclined to 
say that the only person who has up to 
the present time benefited by our enter- 
prise in the heart of Africa has been 
Mr. Hiram Maxim. In Uganda we have 
to deal with the fact that a Chartered 
Company has broken down, and, having 
broken down, casts on us the responsibility 
for the worst, or at all events the least 
profitable, or the most costly, of its 
possessions. Therefore, the Government 
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come for money. For how much money? 
Not for the sum mentioned in this Vote, 
The Government ask for £50,000, but 
the hon. Baronet mentioned £100,000. 

*Sir E. GREY : I said that us far as 
it could be estimated the annual expendi- 
ture will be about £50,000, but there 
will be a further expenditure necess 
on capital this year, and I said I thought 
the total ontlay this year would be under 
£100,000. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who knows what these 
enterprises mean—no man more so—has 
given us fair warning. This is a first 
Estimate, even in the present year, and 
since this Estimate was prepared, which 
is not only for Uganda but for “ neigh- 
bouring districts,” an arrangement has 
been made with the King of the Belgians 
by which we are to take over or lease 
land in the very heart of Africa, still 
further distant from the sea, which, if we 
are to occupy it, will bring on us 
a third Estimate additional even to that 
which has been promised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We have not 
gathered from the Government how much 
next year’s Estimates are to be, what 
boundaries are to be placed to the sphere of 
influence. From Zanzibar or Mombasa by 
Uganda to the Egypto-Tripolitan frontier 
on the Mediterranean is not 800 miles, but 
4,800 miles, and the dreams of the pa- 
triots with whom we have to deal see no 
limit within that distance to our acquisi- 
tion. The strongest supporter of the 
policy propounded to us has written— 

“ Another advance post has been taken up on 
the long line of stations which will ultimately 
connect Cairo with the Cape.” 

So what is contemplated is a broad belt 
from end to end of the heart of Africa, 
and not merely that 4,800 miles of which 
I spoke. The Estimate is for “ Uganda 
and neighbouring districts,” and we are 
not told—I will not say what boundaries, 
because there can be no boundaries—but 
what districts are contemplated, whether 
partof Unyoro is included or the countries 
between Unyoro and Wadelai, to which, 
by a mere raid, we have just carried not 
civilised government but fire and sword. 
Against the present Vote, though when 
it was put down I gave notice of peti 
a reduction, which I shall not move, 

prefer to divide out-and-out. The policy 
is to my mind bad from beginning to 
end, and it is for us who feel this t6 pro- 
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test against it from first to last, and, 
although we speak but once, to divide 
against every Estimate which is to be 
submitted to the House for carrying it 
into effect. What are the arguments by 
which it is defended ? The hon. Baronet’s 
strongest argument is a negative one. 
He does not advocate the occupation or 
retention of Uganda as good in itself, 
but says, “What would have been 
said about us by our opponents 
if we had not done that which 
we propose todo?” He appeared to 
found that argument not on what would 
have happened in England, but on what 
would have happened in Uganda. Sir 
Gerald Portal has gone beyond that 
argument. His argument is this—and it 
is undoubtedly the strongest—that in 
some way we are bound in honour, that 
we cannot help ourselves, that whatever 
the difficulties we must doas is proposed. 
In the first place, I ask to what is it that 
we are bound in honour ? Not to Unyoro, 
where we have no friends and where 
Kabarega, the King, is our deadly foe. 
Not to Wadelai, which was the seat of 
Government of the Khedive Ismail’s 
Equatoria, which was renounced by 
Egypt. It is a little odd that the Go- 
vernment should maintain the rights of 
Egypt over a European and Turkish 
sphere of influence, and at the same time 
lease those countries to the King of the 
Belgians. The experience of the 
Egyptians is not encouraging as to 
financial results. They had the advan- 
tage of the services of Sir Samuel Baker, 
of General Gordon, and other Europeans 
of great ability, but in spite of the best 
administration there was always a very 
heavy loss upon Equatoria. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Gordon made it pay. 

Sirk C. W. DILKE: Gordon never 
made it pay, certainly not in the years 
which he recorded in his diary, for in one 
year there was a loss of £90,000 and in 
another a loss of £110,000. We are 
“bound in honour” to Uganda, I suppose, 
—to Uganda only? Now, if this were 
so, I for one would sooner cut off my 
right hand than disregard the obligation. 
I agree to the full as to the need in 
democratic days, when we live under a 
wide suffrage, that we should have the 
courage to show special regard to con- 
siderations of national honour which 


demagogues might be tempted to dis- 
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regard. But it iseasy to say “bound in 
honour,” and when any adventurers or 
any patriots, however reckless—any 
Jingoes let us say—want to commit us to 
unprofitable advance it is always said. 
If they can say that it would be profit- 
able to steal a country, they say so. If 
the country is obviously.so worthless 
that it is clearly unprofitable to acquire 
it or to retain it, then “ bound in honour” 
is what is always said. It was said of 
Kandahar, and because it was said, or 
because unwise promises were given, 
the Government of India is burdened 
with the maintenance in dignified state 
at Rawul Pindi, and other cantonment 
towns, of thousands of Afghans, many 
of them of distinction. It is said of 
Egypt, and its being said is one of the 
reasons why we stay there against our 
own interests, against the wish of the 
Khedive and of his people. But the 
Government say, “Sir Gerald Portal 
tells us that we were bound in honour.” 
Sir Gerald Portal went to Uganda with 
a foregone conclusion. He wrote a letter 
to a friend in England, the authenticity 
of which has never been contradicted, in 
which he told his friends that he was 
trying to impress upon the Government 
—before he was sent to Uganda as an 
impartial person—the absolute necessity 
for this reason of our remaining 
there. Not only was this the opinion 
which he was known to entertain, 
but he was directed by Lord Rosebery to 
the same effect. Lord Rosebery tells 
him in the Papers that although the 
Treaty of the Company with Mwanga 
of perpetual friendship had not been 
ratified, yet that there were 80 other 
Treaties of the Company with chiefs, 
and that he must consider “ the effect on 
the British name” of leaving the country 
in face of these Treaties—a plain hint, 
and the seed fell upon good ground, 
well prepared for it. Why worse effect 
on British name than Mr. Disraeli’s 
refusal of the Cameron Treaties made 
right across Africa with all the chiefs 
all down the valley of the Congo, the 
hundreds of Treaties that Lieutenant 
Cameron brought home, and which Mr. 
Disraeli disregarded, and rightly disre- 
garded, in the interest of this country ? 
Why worse effect on British name than 
the cession by Lord Salisbury to Germany, 
which had never been there—which has 
never been there now—of Barotseland, 
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in which the British South Africa 
Company had concluded similar Treaties 
with all the chiefs ? What does Captain 
Lugard, who was the agent of the Caen: 
pany, say about these Treaties, to which 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Gerald Portal 
attach importance? Captain Lugard is 
in favour of the retention of Uganda ; 
indeed, we have only material supplied 
to us by those who are. We are in this 
position throughout the case: that the 
overwhelming evidence which we think 
we have against retention is entirely 
supplied to us by those who are eager for 
that retention. Captain Lugard, who 
was the agent of the Company, discusses 
this statement of Sir Gerald Portal that 
we are bound in honour, and he denies 
it, because he says that the chiefs when 
they signed Treaties with the Company 
did not think that they were placing 
themselves under the Government of 
Great Britain, and he goes out of his way 
to write against Sir Gerald Portal om 
this point, and says that the Treaties 
were all distinctly expressed to be on 
behalf of the Company, that this phrase 
was distinctly translated to them on 
every occasion, and that its significance 
was thoroughly understood by Mwanga, 
and in all cases by the mission- 
aries who acted as_ interpreters, and 
who were directed to make it clear, and 
who invariably did so. The Company 
withdrew from Uganda. The Company 
which made these Treaties deliberately 
withdrew, with warning, with know- 
ledge, to the chiefs who made these 
Treaties with them, and to the Foreign 
Office to whom the Treaties had been 
communicated, and the Foreign Office at 
that time—the Foreign Office under 
Lord Salisbury—made no objection on 
this ground of Treaty. Why were we 
more bound than by the Barotse Treaties 
or the Cameron Treaties upon the Congo ? 
Bound inhonour! When did we become 
bound in honour? In November, 1889, 
Mwanga accepted the flag of the Com- 
pany for Uganda. In February, 1890, 
Mwanga signed a Treaty with Germany 
for the same dominions. In April, 1890, 
Mwanga refused to sign a Treaty with 
the Company. In December, 1890, 
Mwanga was forced to sign a Treaty 
with the Company. There is a dis- 
tinguished man who is a high authority 
upon missionary questions, and upon all 
the questions in which the Church 
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Missionary Society has been engaged’ 
who has written upon this episode of 
December, 1890, which led, I believe, 
to his resignation of his position on the 
Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society. He quotes Captain Lugard’s 
description of the affairs of December, 
1890, at length, and he adds— 

“This is the spirit in which this Treaty. was 
forced upon the unfortunate King.” 
Yet he goes on to say it is— 

“ The only charter of your rights in Uganda,” 


What can be greater hypocrisy than to 
pretend that we are in Uganda by the 
wishes of the King or people? This 
writer adds— j 

“If wedo occupy Uganda it will be by brute 
force, having at ourcommand .. . Maxim 
guns and the Soudanese.” 
I will not coutinue to give the epithets 
in which he describes the brutality of 
these Soudanese, upon whose bayonets 
our Government is to rest. But the 
Government themselves, who now ad- 
vance the argument that we are bound in 
honour, have themselves, not as a 
Government but in their persons, disposed 
of it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
conclusively proved, on the 4th of March, 
1892, that we were not then committed or 
bound in the way described. Is it since 
that day—is it pretended that it is sinee 
the 4th of March, 1892, that we have 
become bound ? Nothing took place be- 
tween that date and the pledge of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian—in which he appeared to imply 
that we were still uncommitted at the 
time at which he spoke—the pledge that 
the hands of the Government were, and 
that our hands were to be, perfectly free. 
When, then, did this obligation of honour 
come into being? But supposing we 
were bound with regard to Uganda, what 
of the countries between Uganda and the 
coast, what of Masailand, the country 
which some people want, which some 
want who do not want Uganda, the 
country which is perhaps possible for 
settlement, the country which many are 
prepared to keep who would leave the 
costly and unprofitable Uganda? Are 
we bound in honour to the Masais, who 
have done throughout all that lies in 
their power by fighting and absolute re- 
fusal to treat, to keep us from their 
land? I ask, then, if we are bound in 
honour now, how far this obligation ex- 
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“tends, when it arose, whether we were 
bound before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer laid down the noble doctrines of 
his. speech of the 4th of March, 1892, 
and whether he was wrong? To go 
back to the previous Government, did 
Lord Salisbury think that we were 
bound, and are we now even following 
out not the policy of the Chaucellor of 
the Exchequer but the policy of Lord 
Salisbury ? In August, 1891, the Com- 
pany notified Lord Salisbury of the in- 
tention to abandon Uganda on the 31st 
of December of that year. Lord Salis- 
bury did not object to the withdrawal, 
but he advised the Company for the 
sake of other interests to announce that 
the withdrawal would be temporary, and 
suggested that they should afterwards 
subsidise Mwanga to the extent of £1,000 
a year to ensure his good behaviour to 
missions and loyalty to British influence. 
Not a word about “bound in honour.” 
£1,000 a year Mwanga was to receive 
from the Company, and that was the 
Alpha and Omega of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy. Withdrawal was deferred 


for a year because of subscriptions 
to the Church Missionary Society 


to defray the cost of occupation. But 
when the final withdrawal was an- 
nounced Lord Salisbury accepted it 
without comment, and without the 
slightest further indication of his views, 
he left that legacy to his successor. 
Meanwhile, the King of the Belgians had 
concluded with the Company a Conven- 
tion, which authorised His Majesty, if he 
found it necessary, to advance the Van- 
derkerckhoven Expedition to Lado. The 
King personally placed that Convention 
before Lord Salisbury in London, and the 
King was under the belief that Lord 
Salisbury told him that the Foreign Office 
would offer no opposition. I am aware 
that the King’s impression is disputed 
on behalf of Lord Salisbury. But as the 
present Government have returned to a 
similar policy to that which the Com- 
pany contemplated, I cannot but think 
that the account given at the time by 
the King of the Belgians of the whole 
of the transactions must have been cor- 
rect. The agreement between the Com- 
pany and the King of the Belgians is 
alluded to in the Papers published this 
day last week as arrangements made in 
1890 waiving in favour of the Congo 
State its powers in the western watershed 
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of the Nile, an arrangement not officially 
communicated to the Government; the 
Congo State having, nevertheless, we are 
told, thought itself justified in sending 
exploring parties into the territory in 
question. I do not know whether we 
shall have another opportunity of dis- 
cussing the portions of the Convention 
which have nothing to do with Uganda. 
It makes a new wasp-waist near Lake 
Bangweolo, similar to the wasp-waist 
between Germany and Portugal, which 
Lord Salisbury had previously created for 
us. The strip leased to us between Tan- 
ganyika and Albert Edward Nyanza is 
unexplored, and the character and dis- 
position of the tribes unknown. I am 
not aware by what armed force we are 
to take possession of this country, which 
lies in the very centre of Africa, under 
the Equator. At all events, it will not 
be disputed that Lord Salisbury accepted 
the announcement of the withdrawal 
without comment ; and that, without an 
indication of his views, he left the matter 
open for his successors. Some think 
that, if not bound in honour to some 
chiefs, we are bound in honour to the 
missions ; that is, to our missions—be- 
cause we shoot the others down, and can 
hardly think ourselves, or have hardly 
acted as though we thought ourselves, 
bound to them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer laid down the true doctrine 
with regard to missions, the doctrine on 
which this country has always acted. Is 
it now to be maintained that we are 
everywhere to be bound to follow missions 
with our arms and flag, and which 
missions? Those of the London 
Missionary Society? They have not 
been followed in Madagascar, where 
they have been absolutely sacrificed, 
eruelly sacrificed, to the French. Not 
the Roman Catholic missions, I suppose, 
against the priests and the converts of 
which in Uganda we direct our Maxim 
guns, an act for which heavy compensa- 
tion will have by this very House un- 
doubtedly to be paid. But I suppose the 
missions of the Church of England. I 
ean remember the subscription to send 
out these very missions, when they first 
went to the countries to which they have 
gone. There was nothing about the 
British flag. There was nothing about 
Maxim guns and Soudanese. e were 
told—our contributions were asked for on 
the ground—that they were taking their 
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lives in their hands, and going to wild 
and barbarous countries in which British 
protection could not be given and where 
they would form a true Mission Church 
among the heathen. On the 4th of 
March, 1892, every Liberal present 
cheered the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech and voted with him. Where is 
that change ? Who wants us in Uganda 
except some of the supporters of the 
Church Missionary Society, who went 
there without a conception in their minds 
of annexation or of Protectorate. In 
1868 I ventured in a series of letters in 
The Times to ask the Missionary 
Societies of this country whether they 
intended to support the policy—the gun- 
boat policy it was called—of their 
missionaries in China, and the Non- 
conformists of this country censured 
their missionaries for calling upon the 
secular arm. The Nonconformists of this 
country are not with the new policy now. 
I would appeal upon this question with- 
out hesitation to any Nonconformist 
congregation in this country, as I have 
appealed upon it to the almost unani- 
mously Nonconformist parishes in my 
own constituency. They have the true 
missionary spirit— the spirit of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech— 
against reliance on the secular arm. 
But some of their leaders do not under- 
stand that spirit, and have enunciated 
doctrine which is revoltlng, such as that 
of The Baptist newspaper, which de- 
clared that we 

“cannot avoid the responsibility of combating 
such crying evils as are known to prevail 
within . . . a sphere of influence,” 

and then specifies slavery and Mohamme- 
danism, forgetting the 50,000,000 of 
Mohammedans in India, “as well as that 
sister curse—Roman Catholicism.” This 
talk of slavery, when we remember the 
condition of our Protectorate in Zanzibar, 
is hypocrisy ; and with regard to the 
steps taken in Uganda against Roman 
Catholicism—the unfortunate incident of 
the heavy fire of the Maxim guns—we 
shall have to discuss that when we debate 
the proposals which will be made with 
regard to compensation. If Augustine 
had landed in Kent with Maxim guns, 
the members representing the Church 
Missionary Society who are going to 
support this Vote would have been 
Pagans now. I have dealt with this 
main argument, that we are bound in 
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honour, either to the chiefs, or to the 
missions, because, if it were true, there 
would be no more to be said. But it js 
false. I come now to the remainder of 
the case—slavery and the Slave Trade 
for example. This is a question of cost; 
a question whether what we can do in 
the particular place is worth the cost 
involved. Uganda is not, and never has 
been,’ the centre of the Slave Trade; and 
the cost of the operations contemplated 
in Uganda and its neighbourhood is dis- 
proportionate to any special advantages 
upon these heads that may be gained, 
There is Captain Lugard’s policy—who 
would put down the squadron and spend 
the money on Uganda, and then tell us 
that Uganda costs nothing. But the 
two things are not connected. The 
administration of Uganda has no 
connection with the export of 
slaves from the Zanzibar coast, still 
by our own laches’ taking place 
to our own protectorate, to the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. The things are 
no more connected than the Swedish 
expedition to the North Pole is connected 
with the earthquake in Greece. It is 
hypocrisy again, because we do not face 
the question of slavery in Zanzibar 
(which is the market for what little trade 
there is upon this line) as we faced it in 
India, as this House forced previous 
Governments to face it in previous 
acquisitions of Protectorates, for example 
in the Malay Peninsula. Sir Gerald 
Portal indeed says that if we leave 
Uganda the Slave Trade would revive. 
He was not a high authority upon this 
subject. Those who are declare, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in March 
1892 declared, that there never was a Slave 
Trade in Uganda, and ask to what 
market the slaves would go unless indeed 
to us on the Zanzibar coast. Captain 
Lugard makes the Slave Trade a reason 
for declaring that we must have a —— 
every mile of the way to Uganda itself, 
because we cannot check the Slave 
Trade without it, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer more wisely used these 
words— 

“The making of the railway would do more 
to promote slavery than to destroy it.” 
The same is the view of the Aborigines 
Protection Society (as declared in their 
new Report), who are higher authorities 
upon this question than is Sir Gerald 
Portal. Trade is the next argument. Is 
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trade? We deny it on your own 

rts. But if there were, or were to 
be, trade may be bought too dear ; and 
individuals profit, while the whole 
country pays. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s view was, and rightly was, 
(and the very same words have been used 
within the last few weeks by some who 
advocate the annexation of Wadelai)— 
“Uganda is only valuable as a road to 
somewhere else.” But that somewhere 
else involves the presence on the road of 
Kabarega, of Senoussi, or of the Mahdi. 
Sir Gerald Portal fairly tells us, on page 
29 of his Report, that there are no 
exports, not likely to be, except some 
ivory, which is an export which soon 
comes to an end ; that there are not the 
asual means of communication for trade, 
such as waterway, and that if there is to 
be trade there -must be that railway 
the construction of which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thought lunacy. Then 
there is the strategical position, the doc- 
trine of the “head waters of the Nile;” the 
Nile which is not navigable there or any- 
where near there, which is blocked for 
24 miles at Ludo ; the doctrine by which 
our trade on the Niger would be value- 
less because the French are on its head 
waters ; the doctrine by which Switzer- 
land commands the Rhine, and France 
the Meuse and the Moselle, on 
which Germany is in the unfortunate 
position of only commanding lower 
reaches. This strategy ignores Kabarega, 
ignores Senoussi, ignores the Mahdi, 
ignores the cataracts, and finds the com- 
mand of Cairo in that of the springs 
thousands of miles away at the sources 
of the streams which run into the lakes. 
It reminds me of the strategy by which 
Cyprus commanded Asia Minor; but if 
it means anything it means that we are 
to go on down the Nile into the Sahara. 
Sir Gerald Portal told us that he had no 
hope that the oceupation would defray 
its cost. The country is 800 miles from 
the sea, our base. To go there is equi- 
valent to going to the Punjab from 
Madras in Clive’s time, when we had no 
teal hold on the intervening countries. 
The people are divided into three 
mutually hostile sections, he points out ; 
the reigning Prince is worthless, the 
country has a hostile King of equal 
power, though we have beaten him and 
Shall have to beat him again, on the 
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immediate frontier. The country is on 
the equator; it is not 4,000 feet in 
height, which means that it is fatal to 
European child-life, and dangerous to 
European life ; and, after he had found 
this out, the unfortunate Sir Gerald 
Portal and his brother died of it. It is 
profitless and remote, with a chance of 
disaster thrown in, and it can be held 
only by the use of the worst of native 
allies, of Emin’s brutal blacks. Shall we 
ever see our money back? Will there 
ever be return for the many lives lost 
there—return for Portal’s life alone ? Is 
it not lanacy to go to such a place at 
such a cost, with objects so vague and 
shadowy? If we glance round the 
world, is there a more undesirable region 
for us to hold? Yet these are Sir 
Gerald Portal’s facts. We have no facts 
from our side. What does this madness 
mean? What power is forcing the 
Liberal Party to eat its words, its votes ? 
Why do only half-a-dozen or a dozen 
oppose this policy? The last time the 
matter was discussed, when only such a 
handful voted, the hon. Member for 
Dundee, the hon. Knight, I mean, took , 
upon himself to tell us—* earnest, reli- 
gious people” he spoke for— 

“Retreat would be a great blow to the ad- 

vancement of our common Christianity,” 
a doctrine not in accordance with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s appeal to 
us not to forget the mode in which 
“ Christianity has won its way in such 
countries previously, by supporting the 
friends of the missionaries in a filibuster- 
ing policy.” The Member for Dundee 
declared that when we stepped in wars 
were going on there which, without our 
interference, would have been disastrous. 
Well, we caused one—the worst that ever 
devastated Uganda—the war in which 
Roman Catholic Christians were shot 
down by black pagans and Mahomme- 
dans under our directions with Maxim 
guns; and the French and German 
Roman Catholic claims, consequent upon 
that destruction, ought to, but I fear will 
not, be paid by the Company out of the 
ivory, for, as Captain Lugard says— 

“ The large amount of ivory captured by us 
in the war will largely indemnify the Com- 
pany’s expenses in connection with the fight- 
ing. 

But the hon. Member soon dropped his 
“earnest religious people” and “our 
common Christianity,” and let the cat out 
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of the bag. “The motto of Englishmen 
and Seotchmen everywhere should be 
‘forward.’” Does he know what his 
late leader called that view? He calls 
it “ earth-hunger,” and he thinks that it 
is the new, but far the worst, form of 
Jingoism. I do not go the whole 
length. I do not think the same doctrine 
is applicable everywhere. It seems to me 
to depend on the circumstances of the 
case—distance from the sea, cost, health, 
prospects. But the hon. Member went 
very far, and said of the flag that it could 
not be “hauled down wherever it has 
been properly hoisted.” He was returned 
as a supporter of the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian—not to represent the 
Jingoism of some members of his own 
family. But the late Prime Minister has 
retired, and the “earth-hunger” view 
has prevailed with the hon, Member. 
“ Wherever the flag has been properly 
hoisted ” goes a little far. Lord Palmer- 
ston handed over the Ionian Islands to 
Greece. Kandahar, with much advan- 
tage, was restored to the Ameer; and a 
doctrine which is called by the Prime 
Minister “mere blind earth-bunger” is 
defended, put forward, by one who, when 
he was returned to Parliament, went out 
of his way to describe himself by this 
qualification only—that he 

“Sympathised with Mr. Gladstone in his 
advocacy of the cause of all oppressed 
nationalities.” 
I ventured to laugh. Several of us 
laughed when he laid down this view— 
he, with such antecedents ; but he had 
the laugh on his side in the Division, and 
he beat us by 198 to9. To-day, I sup- 
pose it will be 200 or 300—400, perhaps, 
to 20. But in the long run I venture to 
believe that the opinion against Uganda 
will be the opinion about Cyprus, only 
more strongly entertained, because the 
circumstances are stronger. On such 
occasions it is one’s duty to fight, even if 
alone. I remember my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall resisting our policy in South 
Africa, when he stood absolutely alone, 
without even our 9 or 20. But he was 
right. I apologise for having detained 
the Committee too long. Otherwise I 
should have liked to have said a word 
about the groping uncertainty of our 
whole African policy from Cape Juby 
right round to Alexandria: how on the 
west coast at Gambia and Sierra Leone 
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we are hemmed in close to the sea, 
although Sierra Leone is held by the 
navy to be essential to our naval position, 
and although it cannot be held in time of 
war without being held by land as well 
as sea ; how we gave up the Cameroons, 
a healthy station; how Mr. Disraeli 
abandoned the whole Congo Valley; 
how we gave up South-West Africa; 
how Lord Salisbury yielded Barotseland ; 
how he gave up the road through Africa 
from north to south; how the entire 
dominions of Zanzibar might have been 
obtained and were renounced—while 
suddenly, now, we take this new de- 
parture in the wholly opposite direction, 
in the most unproductive and the most 
distant of all parts. Coasts I can under- 
stand. Colonies of settlement form a 
policy. Manicaland, Mashonaland, even 
Matabeleland, if it were not for its 
being robbery, the Nyassa highlands 
possibly—distant as they are from the 
sea. But Uganda I cannot understand. 
These things are a question of time and 
place and possibility, and cost in life and 
money. Each case must be treated on 
the merits. I am not one of those who 
are against all extension of our boun- 
daries, although I attach more import- 
ance to our possession of adequate force 
to face our responsibilities, and think our 
responsibilities in India—India to begin 
with—abcut enough for one Power. But 
from the point of view of those who like 
myself would sacrifice our Parties and 
our personal ambitions to make the 
Empire as strong as possible, I ask the 
Committee to pause before they incur 
this vast new burden, without proved 
need or adequate reward. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.) said, he had one fault to find with 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet—it 
was too long. In these days he did not 
think anyone except Secretaries of State 
and the Leaders of the Parties in the 
House had a right to speak long. The 
right hon. Baronet spoke an hour and 
15 minutes, and three times he misled 
the Committee, because he talked about 
being brief. The right hon. Baronet was 
not only too long but toostrong. The right 
hon. Baronet used the word “lunacy, 
and said that Uganda was the most 
worthless possession that this country 
had ever tried to annex. He (Lord RB. 
Churchill) would point out that two 
Foreign Secretaries—Lord Salisbury and 
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Lord Rosebery—advocated the occupa- 
tion of Uganda. That was not conclu- 
sive, but he was entitled to regard the 

inion of those statesmen with respect. 

e thought, too, that the present Go- 
vernment had made up their minds that 
the retention of Uganda was inevitable. 
The right hon. Baronet dug up and dis- 
interred that stale old Jingoism which 
was the cry of the Liberal Party from 
1878 to 1880. That was past and gone. 
The Under Secretary had divided the 
Uganda parties into three—the first, 
who wished to go great lengths in Africa ; 
the third and extreme party in the other 
sense, who would not advance one inch ; 
and then a middle party between the two 
extremes. He (Lord R. Churchill) would 
describe himself as an independent mem- 
ber of the middle party. He would now 
pass to the question of Zanzibar. He 
knew something as to this, having been 
a Member of the Ministry at the time 
it was ceded to Germany. He thought 
Zanzibar was a great loss to us, for it 
included not merely the island of Zanzi- 
bar itself, but an important coast-line on 
the neighbouring continent. The trade 
between Bombay and Zanzibar had there- 


tofore been of great profit to India. Un- 
fortunately the territory included in the 
term “Zanzibar” was given up to Ger- 
many, and he was afraid that this had 


been one thing which had led us on. If 
we had retained our valuable possessions 
in Zanzibar and our great influence in 
that part of Africa, he thought this 
country would have been content, but 
the cession of Zanzibar to Germany led 
us on, he was afraid, to other enterprises 
of less solidity. The Under Secretary 
had mentioned the British missionaries 
in Uganda, and said that they had a 
right to the protection of this-country. 
He, too, thought that they had, because 
English missionaries in Uganda could 
not live in peace without some appear- 
ance of British force. On this point, 
therefore, there was no difference between 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
and himself. Passing to the considera- 
tion of the value of Uganda, he noted 
that some persons to whom reference had 
been made had said that the country 
was commercially worthless. He thought 
that expression too strong, though he 
would not give a very positive opinion 
with regard to the commercial value of 
Uganda. He did not, however, think 
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that any statistics had come to hand 
which promised any very great profit 
from that country. Some profit might 
arise from ivory, gum, and, possibly, 
other produce; but he could not see 
where any great profit was to come from, 
He very much doubted whether Euro- 
pean commercial establishments would be 
able to exist in the country, and he did 
not think that Sir Gerald Portal knew 
enough to express an opinion on these 
points. This brought him to the question 
of climate, which was undoubtedly a 
serious consideration. He thought that 
if they occupied the country the troops 
would have to be mostly West Indian. 
He did not think Europeans could 
live there long. Our West Indian troops 
would suit the place admirably, with 
some British officers and some small force 
from India. Theclimate of Uganda was 
not like that of Mashonaland or Mata- 
beleland, which, though within the tro- 
pics, formed a great and high plateau 
upon which Europeans could live and 
thrive. He doubted whether they could 
expect any great expansion of British 
enterprise in Uganda. The fever there 
was such that in many cases it would 
be fatal to the white man. This, how- 
ever, could only be tested by experience. 
As the occupation of the country pro- 
ceeded, the Government would probably 
find that several modifications of their 
general manner of governing the whole 
country would have to be made. He 
had been a little alarmed at the recent 
occupation of a great part of Unyoro. 
He did not think that the expedition to 
Wadelai ought to have been made with- 
out direct orders. He was of opinion 
that the Government would have to be 
very careful that other agents in Un- 
yoro did not unduly take over territory 
in that part of Africa. He thought that 
the Congo Treaty carried us a little 
further into Africa than might be de- 
sirable, and, while accepting it, he hoped 
there would be no further extension in 
the direction of that Treaty. Passing 
to the subject of the railways, he noticed 
that this was a matter upon which the 
Under Secretary did not pledge himself, 
but which he contemplated as a possi-~ 
bility. The construction of a railway 
would be a work of some difficulty and 
take a good deal of time, and there was 
no proof that it would pay when com- 
pleted. There must be a survey for 
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a railway—and if Uganda developed, a 
railway would without doubt become 
necessary, whether -broad or narrow 
gauge. He doubted whether it would be 
a work of ourtime. Nor did he think 
that the money which had been taken 
for the administration of the country— 
namely, £50,000 per annum—was 
adequate, having iu view the experience 
which had been gained in other parts of 
the world. In Bechuanaland, for instance, 
there was only a small force of frontier 
police maintained, and the expenses of the 
Civil Government were not great. There 
was only one general agent and a few 
Magistrates, but the cost was £120,000 a 
year. From that analogy he should think 
that £50,000 a year for Uganda would be 
inadequate. They must, however, wait 
for experience to show them the true 
state of the case. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean had 
spoken about the views of the Opposition 
as to the extension of the Empire. Well, 
he (Lord R. Churchill) did not think the 
Opposition had any especial views on this 
matter. The extension of the Empire 
was not the work of any particular Party, 
but the expression of an inward force and 
tendency on the part of the British people 
to extend the boundaries of their Empire. 
In the case of the Burma and Mashona- 
land and Matabeleland annexations this 
country had been forced to take action in 
the direction of adding those territories 
to our possessions. These territories did 
not cost us anything ; still, they were 
additions to our widespread possessions, 
which some day or other we might have 
to defend. All our colonies, we must 
recollect, were originally Crown Colonies, 
or obtained by conquest. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also quoted an 
opinion to the effect that the route to 
Uganda was contemplated from Cape 
Town. But it would be impossible for 
any number of men to force their way 
through a country reeking with malarial 
fever and inhabited by savage tribes, and 
large tracts of which were absolutely un- 
known. The idea appeared to him to be 
an impossible one to give practical effect 
to. On the whole, however, he agreed 
with the policy of the Government on 
general grounds. He considered that it 
would be impossible to get away from 
Uganda. In conclusion, he would con- 
gratulate the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs for the ability and eloquence he 
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had displayed in laying the Government 
policy before the Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he could not quite make out whilst 
the noble Lord was making his speech 
whether he agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean or disagreed with him. He (Mr, 
Labouchere) had only arrived at a con- 
clusion when the noble Lord arrived at 
the end of his speech, when he said that 
on particular grounds he disagreed with 
the Government, but on general grounds 
he agreed with them. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) joined in the compliment which 
had been paid by the noble Lord to the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs on 
account of his speech. Though aa 
in some particulars from his hon. Frie 
he did not think that there was anyone 
in the House who could have placed a 
more plausible series of arguments 
before the Committee in support of 
what was a really exceedingly bad case. 
That reflected a great deal of credit on 
the talent of the hon. Member. He was 
glad, however, to find from the speech of 
his hon. Friend that the Government had 
given up that extraordinary position 
assumed by them some time ago, that 
their mission was to peg out claims for 
futurity in Ireland—[loud laughter]— 
he meant in Africa. It was not his fault 
if he mixed up the two. He was for 
Home Rule in Africa as well as in Ire- 
land. The hon. Member had not laid 
down any grounds for the retention of 
Uganda, nor had he referred to the great 
argument of the Jingoes, that it was our 
business to have an internal line extend 
ing from the Zambesi to the mouths of the 
Nile, and that it was necessary to occupy 
this strategical line. The hon. Member 
rested his case entirely on the ground 
that the Conservative Government had 
most foolishly and wrongfully promoted 
a Company in that part of the world; 
that that Company had, moreover, 
thoroughly compromised us, and that the 
present Government had come in for it 
as a damnosa hereditas. He did not 
agree with the hon. Member in his stric- 
tures on the Conservative Party. In 
matters relating to foreign policy he had 
always found Lord Salisbury most sen- 
sible, indeed far more so than the gene- 
rality of his following. He had always 
thought that the Leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party was not much of a Jingo, but 
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in leading that Party it was, of course, 
necessary for him to profess somewhat 
Jingo opinions, although it was to be 
noted that his followers seldom got any- 
thing from him but phrases when they 
interrogated him on such matters. Lord 
Salisbury proposed to evacuate Uganda. 
He was anxious to do so. He had pro- 
posed to give Mwanga £1,000 to main- 
tain some sort of royalty there, and then 
allow it to stew in Mwanga juice. When 
he left Office, he might have thought it 
desirable to hand over to his successors 
this most difficult question. The Under 
Secretary put the occupation on these 

rounds : He said he did not know him- 
self whether the country was a rich or a 
poorone. He did not know whether it 
would pay commercially or not, but it 
might, perhaps, be a field for British 
enterprise. The hon. Member did not 
seem to think that it was likely to be a 
remunerative field for British enterprise, 
and from all the data they possessed it 
would seem that the hon. Gentleman was 
right in that view. He was sick of ex- 
amining the Reports that had been made 
as to the resources of the country by Sir 
Gerald Portal, Captain Lugard, and others. 
The data they furnished undoubtedly, to 
his mind, showed that no great commer- 
cial advantages could be expected from 
the country. There was no doubt in that 
quarter of Africa a certain amount of 
ivory, and the soil in some places was 
very rich. Indigo, corn, coffee, and 
other things were produced, and these 
they were told were to be exchanged for 
goods of British manufacture. But what 
were the British manufactures which the 


aborigines wished to receive in exchange ? 
If they could believe the statements made, 
these extraordinary people who dwelt in 
Uganda were anxious to possess books. 
Now books were very useful in their 
way ; but surely those gentlemen would 
not be willing to work all the year round 


in order to obtain books? What were 
the other things that they expressed a 
desire to possess? Opera-glasses and 
white asses. [Laughter.] Yes, that 
was undoubtedly so if the Reports of 
Captain Lugard could be taken as correct, 
for he expressly stated that it was the 
dream of every Ugandese to possess an 
opera-glass and a white ass. Not for the 
present purpose taking any notice of the 
white asses, the cost of carrying the 
opera-glasses and books from this country 
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to Uganda would be at the rate of about 
£300 a ton. Who would be willing in 
England to give that sum for his wheat, 
indigo, or coffee? because it was the 
consumer who would have to pay the 
£300 per ton. The hon. Gentleman told 
us that the Government did not propose 
to goon with the scheme of a railway 
in Uganda at present. He was glad of 
that, because one of the chief questions 
in connection with a railway was whether 
it could be made to pay. He had no 
hesitation in saying that, in his opinion, 
the sum that would be spent in making 
railways out there could be far more pro- 
fitably expended in doing the same work 
in some parts of Ireland and Scotland. 
So far as the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom were concerned, the expendi- 
ture on light railways at home would be 
much more satisfactory than in con- 
structing 700 miles of railway across the 
country separating Uganda from the 
coast. As for the road -from South 
Africa to Uganda hardly any travellers 
ever went along it. The country be- 
tween the two places was almost unex~ 
plored. What would be the object of 
the road? What would they do with 
it? All he knew was that Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes had brought out a Company to 
lay down a telegraph wire from Cape 
Town to Cairo, and it was to run by this 
road. But he did not believe the tele« 
graph would be used except by the natives, 
who would take down the wires as soon 
as they were put up, and use them 
for their domestic requirements. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) knew the line of 
argument in connection with these 
African matters so well that he was cer- 
tain the hon. Member would next allude 
to the missionaries. He would point out 
that the missionaries went there before 
the Company was established, and that 
if the Company went away the mis- 
sionaries would not be worse off than 
they were before. In regard to the mis+ 
sionaries, he agreed with the views so 
strongly expressed by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean. In his opinion, the call of the 
missionary was to expose themselves 
voluntarily to the perils of uncivilised 
countries, taking their lives in their 
hands. But they had heard of missionaries 
going out with Maxim guns and powder 
aud shot and trying to establish them- 
selves in comfort, and to maintain that 
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Position by the exercise of a species of 
secular control over their flock. That, 
he believed, to be the curse of the mis- 
sionary system of the present day. He 
respected and honoured such missionaries 
as Livingstone, who had gone out fear- 
lessly as missionaries only, and had not 
asked this country for Maxim guns; 
who had killed no one, and never called 
upon the British taxpayer to assist them 
by railways to get to the place that they 
desired to reach with as little fatigue as 
possible. The right sort of missionaries 
did not try to establish themselves in a 
eountry partly as missionaries and partly 
as the successors of the native medicine 
men in order to exercise over the tribes 
a kind of political influence. What had 
taken place in regard to the missionaries 
was no honour to us. They were told 
that if the missionaries went away there 
would be war. But what had taken 
lace since they had been there? 
Eatholics, Protestants, and Mahommedans 
fought with one another. No doubt 
there were a few sincere people amongst 
them ; but, as a whole, the “ Catholic” 
and “ Protestant” parties meant simply 
the French and English parties. The 
division was really political, each party 
trying to get the upper hand. They 
were told that if British influence were 
withdrawn civil war would break out ; 
but the whole time we had been there 
civil war had been persistently raging. 
So far as he could understand the reports 
in the newspapers, a war was going on 
between Uganda and Unyoro. He was 
glad to hear that Unyoro was not going 
to be annexed to the Protectorate, but 
he was exceedingly anxious to know 
what was going to be done. It seemed to 
him that such annexation would be in- 
evitable. If they took Uganda they 
would not be able to retain it without 
extending their rule to countries around 
it. The next point ‘the hon. Member 
dealt with was the Slave Trade. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that in 
some mysterious way slavery would be 
prevented or diminished if we laid hold 
of Uganda, but slaves were never taken 
from Uganda. There was no Slave Trade 
there. Slave caravans did not 
through. Slaves were obtained from 
Nyassaland and the neighbourhood, and 
were exported to Arabia, Persia, and 
other places by way of Madagascar or 
the Red Sea. And so long as they had 
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slavery recognised in Zanzibar they might 
be certain that slaves would be taken 
there. Anything like the gross and 
hideous hyprocrisy of this country with 
regard to these matters of the Slave 
Trade never existed in any part of the 
world, What did they do? Whena 
caravan was wanted to go up country 
they hired slaves themselves. He asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs the other day whether the porters 
obtained by Sir Gerald Portal were 
slaves or not. The hon. Gentleman 
admitted they were slaves, and justified 
their employment on the ground that they 
did not pay the master but paid the 
slaves. What was the difference? The 
slave was obliged to hand over the pay- 
ment to the masters, so that practically 
to all intents and purposes they did hire 
slaves themselves. That, of course, 
increased the demand for sluve labour. 
They had these two islands, each with a 
slave population of 100,000 ; they had 
the Slave Trade along the coast under 
the Chartered Company, and these slaves, 
if they escaped from their masters, might 
be brought before the Court and might 
be sent back to their masters, There was 
one particular case to which he directed 
the attention of the last Parliament in 
which a slave who did escape was brought 
before a Magistrate, and that slave had to 
be handed back to the master until a 
missionary interfered and paid the ransom; 
of that slave. How could they talk 
nonsense about going to Uganda and 
putting an end to slavery when the 
fact that slaves were brought down 
the coast from the countries adjacent to 
Uganda was due to our recognising the 
status of slavery in the two islands and 
along the coast, and because British 
merchants and the British Government 
absolutely hired and employed slaves ! 
[*Oh!”] An hon. Gentleman said 
“Oh!” Was he aware that a Missionary 
Conference was now sitting at which 
special mention had been made of this 
subject? Let him tell the hon. Member 
what had been said at it. This was 
what the Venerable Archdeacon Farrer 
said two days ago— 

“It is most humiliating, but it is a fact that, 
though Zanzibar is now a British Protectorate, 
slavery fiourishes there as much as ever. 
Twenty-two years ago the then independent 
Sovereign, Seyyid Burghash bin Said, made a 
Treaty with England which rendered all transit 
by sea of a slave against his will illegal, and 
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every slave thus illegally taken by sea was 
entitled to be freed. The status of slavery, 
however, remained, and exists as before, i.c., 
existing slaves were not freed. We know that 
very few children are born in sla » and that 
the death rate among slaves is high, owing to 
overwork, fever, dissi We can 
therefore be sure that, had the Treaty of 1872 
been effective, there would be now no slaves 
in Zanzibar. But since then slaves must have 
been introduced wholesale, con to the law ; 
for in 1872 there were no clove plantations in 
Zanzibar Island, and now there are about 
7,000,000 pounds of cloves exported every year. 
The gathering of these cloves is done by slaves. 
The clove export from Pemba has also greatly 
increased ; we can therefore estimate that the 
number of slaves there are at least double what 
they were in 1872.” 


Another missionary from those parts, who 
made a long statement, himself specifi- 
eally said that the sluves did not come 
down from Uganda, but that they came 
from Nyassaland, and it was entirely due 
to the fact that slaves were exported to 
Zanzibar and Pemba. The same mis- 
sionary told them that slaves were so 
heavily worked that they only lasted six 
or seven years, and the population there, 
notwithstanding the fact that no children 
were born, had enormously increased 
during the last year. With these facts 
before them, could they say it was a fair 
argument in favour of annexing Uganda, 
to urge that in that way they should put 
an end to slavery when there was no 
trade from there ? and the only reason why 
slaves were brought down to the coast 
was that we protected, encouraged, and 
paid for slaves ourselves on that coast. 
The Under Secretary went on to say 
that if we left this place alone it would 
become a centre of Arab dominions. 
There was a good deal of room in the 
Congo territory. A greater part of it 
was unexplored ; there was room in the 
German territory for the Arabs, and why 
should they go to Uganda? The hon. 
Gentleman had to say something, so he 
said this; but he could not give the 
slightest ground for it. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that no one except 
themselves had the slightest wish to go 
to Uganda. Then the hon. Gentleman 
said that if we left Uganda we should 
have to give back to Germany our sphere 
of influence. He could only say he 
wished to goodness Germany would take 
our entire sphere of influence in Africa. 
The hon. Gentleman said we had ac- 
quired it by great concessions. What 
bad we conceded? The Island of Heli- 
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goland. He should think it was a matter 
of indifference to anybody in this House 
whether Heligoland belonged to us or to 
Germany. It was of no use to us and it 
was of use to Germany, so that it would 
have been a dog-in-the-manger policy not 
to hand it over. His only regret was 
that as a condition of handing it over we 
had to accept great tracts of land in 
Africa where the Jingoes could prance 
around and demand that large sums should 
be spent. If Germany would take over 
all our sphere of influence, he would vote 
with pleasure that we should grant them 
the Isle of Man, and he believed we 
should gain by the transaction. Let 
them look at the facts, as they stood, in 
the face. They were not going to build 
a railroad in Uganda, and it was a per- 
fect absurdity to attempt to hold this 
country without a railroad. He could . 
understand the views of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. They thought it was most de- 
sirable we should have Uganda, but they 
fully recognised we could not hold 
Uganda, and enter into commercial rela- 
tions with Uganda, unless we had this 
railroad. What was the present position 
of things in Uganda? We had some 
sort of a Commissioner there, and we 
were to have astaffunder him. But who 
were the people defending this Commis- 
sioner? The Soudanese soldiers of 
Emin Pasha. They were Mahommedans., 
They might possibly rebel. They 
rebelled against Emin Pasha, and he took 
it from what he gathered from Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Report, and others, that 
they started in life as one of the most 
disreputable set of marauders that ever 
lived. There might be a rebellion 
amongst the Soudanese ; but even if there 
were no rebellion, it might be very pos- 
sible that the Arabs in the neighbourhood, 
who, as Captain Lugard told them, had 
Maxim guns, and means of offence of 
that kind—might attack Uganda, What 
would be our position ? Weshould have 
our Commissioner, and the defence of 
our Commissioner, and the Protectorate 
would depend upon the fidelity of the 
Mahommedan troops, who would be 
called upon to fight against brother 
Mahommedans. It was possible they 
might be beaten. In how long should 
we be able to send troops there? It 


would take at least seven months before 
we could send any aid there. Was it 
reasonable that we should take hold of 
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this jungle in Central Africa, and allow 
ourselves to have no communication with 
it except by one route, which took seven 
months, or by another route—suggested 
by the Secretary of State—from the South, 
that would probably take about seven 
years? For his part, he had always 
thought that the expansion of the Empire 
did not lead to the increasing strength of 
the Empire. He had always thought 
we should do well to defend, so far as 
we could, what we had without seeking 
to increase the Empire. But even 
amongst those who were anxious to ex- 
tend the area of empire, it would be only 
reasonable to consider whether the very 
spot that they wished for was worth 
taking or not. Here they had a clear 
expenditure laid down of £50,000 per 
annum, which they might be certain 
would be more. He held it to be abso- 
lutely essential if they did occupy this 
country that they should have a railroad. 
They hada further expenditure of at 
least £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 on the 
railroad. The railroad would not pay, 
and they should have to spend another 
£100,000 a year for the maintenance, 
working, and guarding of this railway. 
And what for? That his hon. Friend 
might find out forthe benefit of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce whether Uganda was 
worth trading with or not. He should say 
first find out whether it was worth trading 
with, and then if they thought it was a 
good sound speculation, and could divest 
themselves of the old-fashioned ideas of 
morality that he had, by all means take 
Uganda. But in the name of common 
sense do not take it upon the grounds 
urged by his hon. Friend that a railroad 
would not be made, in all probability, 
that it was undesirable to make it, and 
that if they were to make railroads any- 
where it would be better to make them 
elsewhere. It was not certain that we 
should have any useful commercial re- 
lations with the country, but some 
Chambers of Commeree—who generally 
knew exceedingly little about the matter 
—thought that if somebody else, the 
British taxpayer, would only spend a 
sufficient amount of money they might be 
able to sell something in Uganda. Why 
should they pay about £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000, with an additional expendi- 
ture of something like £200,000 or 
£300,000 a year, in order that 20 or 30 
rich commercial men might be able to 
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make something by selling opera-glasses 
or white asses over there? He had 
always opposed this wholesale system of 
annexation, and there was no place in 
the whole world where it was more un- 
desirable than in the case of Uganda. 
There was every reason against it, 
They had lapsed into this thing. When 
this Company was established they 
knew nothing about Uganda, and clearly 
the Company went up there on its own 
accord. It might have been suggested 
by Lord Salisbury. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
asked at the time whether there was any 
official record on the part of the Govern- 
ment to the Company, asking;them to go to 
Uganda, and he was specifically told that 
no such record existed. They might, 
therefore, take it that the Company went 
on its own chances, and found it would 
not pay. Then what happened? The 
Company hung on for a little time, and 
then we were told we must send some 
one up there to see whether evacuation 
should take place or what ought to be 
done. At that time he asked whether we 
were in any way bound by Sir Gerald 
Portal’s going up there, and whether his 
action was to prejudice us or bind us to 
taking the country in any sort of way, 
and he was told not. They had, there- 
fore, at the present moment an absolutely 
free hand. They might stay or they 
might go. He urged the Government to 
show firmness and determination, and to 
act upon their own opinions, and if they 
really honestly considered that we should 
be losers by remaining at Uganda, 
although they had proposed this Esti- 
mate, yet at the last moment say they 
would withdraw it, and at the same time 
withdraw bag aud baggage from this 
horrible place. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said the hon. Member for North- 
amptou always looked at things from a 
humorous point of view, and very often 
threw a new light upon the subjects 
which the House might be discussing. 
He was afraid on the present occasion he 
could hardly compliment the hon. Gen- 
tleman upon his originality. Every one 
of the arguments he had urged to the 
Committee had been repeated, not once 
or twice, but several times by the hon. 
Member before, and none of them had 
found any acceptance from the House if 
they were to judge by the results in the 
Division Lobby. The hon. Member 
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began by saying he thought Lord Salis- 
bury was a much more sensible man in 
his foreign policy than his successors 
had been. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did not say 
his successors ; I said his followers. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, that at 
any rate the hon. Member was perfectly 
impartial, because he voted just as much 
against Lord Salisbury’s successors as 
against Lord Salisbury himself when he 
was in charge of the Foreign Office, in 
spite of his admiration for the late 
Foreign Secretary. The hon. Member 
told them he had been reading Reports 
on Uganda. He was afraid, however, 
that the hon. Member had not digested 
them, for the bulk of his argument was 
that this country had no possibilities 
of soil ; that its soil was unfertile and 
its climate inclement if not deadly. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Will the hon. 
Member excuse me. I never said any- 
thing of the sort. I said the climate was 
not a good climate for Europeans. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER aaid, he 


seemed to have been singularly unfortu- 
nate in having apprehended the views of 
the hon. Member. He certainly gathered 


from him and the right hon. Gentleman 
that one of their objections to the reten- 
tion of Uganda was that the climate was 
an unsuitable one. Upon what did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean base that ? He based 
it, among other things, upon the fact 
that Sir Gerald Portal fell a victim 
to the climate. He thought it 
was pretty well known that the most 
lamentable death of Sir Gerald Portal 
was not due in any way to the climate of 
Uganda, but was solely attributable to 
the insanitary state of that portion of 
London in which he happened to be re- 
siding on the occasion of his last visit 
here. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he only 
referred incidentally to the death of Sir 
Gerald Portal. His main argument was 
that a country which was less than 
4,000 feet above the sea and on the 
Equator was a country impossible for 
continued European life. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER distinctly 
denied that. The very circumstances 
which the right hon. Gentleman cited, 
that this country was under the Equator 
and between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high, 
were circumstances which showed that it 
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was a sanitary climate compared to those 
in which Europeans flourished which 
were not so high, not upon a plateau, and 
further south or north of the Equator. 
He thought it was generally well known 
among those who knew Africa that the 
climate immediately under the Equator 
was better than the climate a distance 
from it north or south. He supposed 
everybody would admit that to live upon 
a plateau between 3,000 and 4,000 feet 
high was a more sanitary residence than 
to live at a lower level. But he was 
going to say that the Report of Sir 
Gerald Portal himself contradicted the 
statement as to the alleged unsuitability 
of the climate. Sir Gerald said that 
Uganda had a fertile soil, a temperate 
climate ; that it occupied a strategical 
position of great natural importance; was 
peopled by a race of much higher intellec- 
tual development and civilisation than 
any other central or Eastern African 
tribe, and that a firm hold had been taken 
by Christianity on the country. He was 
perfectly ready to admit that the country 
was not very highly developed, and that 
they would not be able immediately to 
start a great trade with the country, but 
in what new country like this did they 
ever find that such was the case? Every- 
thing that had been said as to the im- 
possibility of developing trade in Uganda 
might have been said with equal truth 
with regard to the north-west of Canada 
and the Western States of America. 
The reasons which led him to rise, how- 
ever, were not to defend the Govern- 
ment against their own supporters, but to 
ask a few questions of his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
with regard to the very lucid statement 
he had made. First, he should like to 
know whether the Estimate now sub- 
mitted was to be the only Estimate, or 
whether the House might expect another 
Estimate ? He should also like to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that we were again dealing with the 
whole of this question in a patchwork 
fashion, which was a great mistake. At 
present it was really a Chinese puzzle to 
make out where we were in this matter. 
If they began at Zanzibar and Pemba, 
what was our position there? We had 
a British Protectorate over these two 
islands. The Sultan was ruling ; but 
mark this curious thing : In consequence 
of the Treaties. made by the Sultan, 
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before our Protectorate was taken over, 
with many other foreign Powers we had 
no power to enforce our law upon any 
single foreigner residing in that country, 
although we had the Protectorate of it. 
We had there the conflicting jurisdiction 
of Consuls or Vice Consuls of all the 
countries with whom the Sultan had any 
relations. In addition to that, we had 
now a regular dual system of 
government. Most, or a  consider- 
able number, of the Sultan’s officials 
were Englishmen, and yet in order to 
watch these Englishmen we had a whole 
establishment of our own—a Consul 
General, Vice Consul, a Consular Judge, 
and all the staff of a Consulate, whose 
whole duty was to watch the English 
officials in the employ of the Sultan, and 
to report on their action home to the 
Foreign Office. He was perfectly ready 
to admit also that the hon. Member for 
Northampton was perfectly correct when 
he made the statement with reference to 
the position of slaves in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. ‘The importation of slaves was 
abolished by the Treaty between this 
country and the Sultan of Zanzibar in 
1873, and we might by this time natu- 
rally have looked to the total abolition of 
slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. Yet 
there was not the least doubt that slavery, 
although not so rife now as it was then, 
existed to a very considerable extent in 
these islands. The difficulty of dealing 
with it was, no doubt, very great, and 
until we could get rid of the Treaties 
with these foreign Powers, and until we 
could get rid of the acceptance of the 
status of slavery, we should never be 
able to deal with this matter at all. He 
passed to the mainland of Zanzibar. 
First of all, we have the strip of territory 
known as the 10 miles strip. That, 
again, formed part of the possessions of 
Zanzibar, and was under the Protectorate, 
but it was leased to the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. In that strip 
foreign Treaties ran and extra-territorial 
jurisdiction existed. The Company, 
therefore, had no authority over the 
nationals of other nations. The Company 
could not lay any taxes because of these 
Treaties. They could not impose any 
taxes upon Englishmen, but they could 
make laws for the Zanzibarees because 
they had the authority of the Sultan. 
They could not levy transit dues because 
the Sultan had placed his territories 
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under the free zone, and therefore goods 
were able to pass through this strip of 10 
miles free of transit dues. That was a 
very false position for this part of the 
country. If they went further north 
from Kipini to Juba they found that 
was a British protectorate ; that was not 
limited to the 10 miles strip at all, but 
extended for some distance. The Treaties 
were not in force in that part of the 
country because it did not form part of 
Zanzibar, and therefore the Treaties made 
by the Sultan were not in force there; 
but they had handed it back to Zanzibar, 
and therefore, though for some purposes it 
was not under Zanzibar, for other pur- 
poses it was. Then there. was also the 
Protectorate of Witu, which was a British 
Protectorate. There the Treaties were 


not in force. It was handed over to the . 


British East Africa Company, which he 
believed, decreed the abolition of slavery ; 
it had been ceded back by the Company 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and so far 
as he understood the matter the Govern- 
ment had now placed it under the Sultan, 
therefore the abolition of slavery, de- 
elared by the Company to take effect in 
1896, would not take place, because the 
status of slavery was recognised in the 
Protectorate of Witu. Then, taking the 
10 miles strip, they came to the sphere 
of influence of Great Britain. He did 
not know how far the Company claimed 
still to administer that country ; he be- 
lieved they claimed it as far as Dagoreti 
or Fort Smith—which had a homely 
British Sound connected with it—and he 
did not think his hon. Friend opposite 
was clear in his statement with regard to 
this matter. That part of the country 
was administered apparently by the 
Company to the present moment, 
and yet, as far as he was able to 
understand his hon. Friend, this very 
part of the country would also 
be administered by one of his 
Assistant Commissioners, the appoint- 
ment of whom he mentioned to them to- 
night. He would like toask what about 
this Freeland expedition which it was 
said was about to make its way into this 
portion of the country. Those of 
German nationality were excluded from 
setting up any Sovereign rights in this 
part of the country by reason of our 
Treaty with Germany, but other nationali- 
ties were not excluded. He was given 
to understand this Freeland expedition 
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was composed, in great measure, of 
Austrian subjects, and he would like to 
ask his hon. Friend by what means these 


Freelanders were going to be governed if | 


they took up their position in that part 
of the country which was part of the 
British sphere which he believed was 
still under the Charter of the Company, 
and which, at all events, under the pro- 
posals of the Government would be under 
the jurisdiction and dominion of the 
Assistant Commissioner ? Then he came 
to the portion that lay between Dagoreti 
and Uganda proper. So far as the Go- 
vernment of this portion of the country 
was concerned, he did not understand the 
Government made any proposals what- 
ever. A Protectorate was to be estab- 
lished in Uganda proper, a Commissioner 
was to be appointed whose jurisdiction 
was to be limited by the boundary of 
Uganda proper. But what was to happen 
to that part of the country that lay 
between Uganda and Dagoreti put 
under an Assistant Commissioner ; who 
was to have charge of the communica- 
tions? Surely this Assistant Commis- 
sioner ought to be under the control, not 
of the Commissioner at Zanzibar, but of 


the Commissioner in Uganda, otherwise 
a state of friction was perfectly certain 


to supervene. The Commissioner in 
charge of the communications would have 
to superintend the forwarding of all the 
necessary stores from the coast to Uganda. 
He could imagine that complaints were 
very likely to arise that the stores had 
not arrived ; that they were insufficient in 
quantity and quality, and so forth, and 
could anything be more ridiculous than the 
placing the man who was in charge of 
these communications, not under the 
Commissioner in charge of Uganda, but 
to place him under the Commissioner in 
charge of Zanzibar? Then he came to 
the portion of the country which lay 
beyond Uganda. They certainly under- 
stood that when Major Owen had gone 
to Wadelai he was a British officer. He 
had planted the flag at Wadelai, and 
were they to understand now that orders 
had been sent to recall Major Owen and 
to haul down the flag, to use the expres- 
sion that had already been used this 
evening ? If not, what provision was 
going to be made for that country of 
Unyoro which they had lately conquered, 
and out of which they had driven the 
Mahommedans, and across which they 
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had established a line of forts? His hon. 
Friend was silent with regard to what 
provision would be made. He went 
further north, and found that between 
Lake Albert and Fashoda, so far as the 
left bank of the Nile was concerned, they 
had leased that to the King of the 
Belgians, and he would like te put one 
or two questions to his hon. Friend with 
regard to that lease. Were all the terms 
of the lease contained in the Paper which 
had been communicated to the House ; 
if not, would they have them, or would 
there be any further agreement ? Was it 
perfectly clear and understood that when 
the lease came to an end in consequence 
of the death of His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians, there would be no claim, 
for instance, for unexhausted improve- 
ments? What he meant was, supposing 
the King of the Belgians spent large 
sums of money in developing that coun- 
try ; supposing he established forts and 
maintained an army of some character in 
that district, would those forts be left to 
us to occupy, and would that army be 
withdrawn without some compensation, 
pecuniary or otherwise ? He thought it 
was most desirable that it should be 
made perfectly clear, as between ourselves 
and the King of the Belgians, that 
no such claim would be entertained 
whenever the lease might fall in, 
and that they were not making 
themselves liable to-day to have to make 
any pecuniary or other payment in con- 
sequence of the expenditure the King 
of the Belgians might make on behalf of 
the Congo Free State. There was some 
doubt about it in his mind, as it was 
quite consistent with the terms of the 
Papers presented that such a claim might 
be made by the executors of the King. 
The King would be dead, and not there 
to explain any arrangement come to at 
the present time. His successors might 
very likely be France. Supposing in 
that case the Congo Free State had spent 
large sums of money in the country, and 
the French Government exercised their 
right of pre-emption and became the 
owners of the whole of the Free Congo 
State, would they retire from the country 
at once without making any claim against 
us? At all events, he thought it was 
desirable this matter should be placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt, and that 
they might not in the future be met with 
large claims for what he ventured to call 
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unexhausted improvements, and find them- 
selves in considerable difficulty with their 
nearest neighbour, by reason of the fact 
that troops might be established in that 
district from which the successors of the 
King would not be prepared to withdraw 
until they received some compensation 
for so doing. He thought he had dealt 
with that part which lay most to the 
west of that portion of the Nile basiu ; 
but how about the right bank of the 
Nile, as far as Fashoda? They could 
not allow it would be possible to permit 
the King of the Belgians to develop his 
sphere on the left bank of the Nile if we 
ourselves did not do something on the 
right bank, and yet no provision was 
made in the proposals of the Government 
for dealing with that, they were simply 
told the Commissioner residing at Uganda 
was to keep on good terms with his 
neighbours. That was an extraordinarily 
vague statement ; it did not imply any 
authority or any power in the neighbour- 
ing States; it left our flag, as he 
had said, planted as Wadelai; it left 
the whole line of forts and that 
district of the Nile over which 
they had already certain Sovereign 
right, as it were in the air, and he must 
say the conduct of the Government 
seemed to him somewhat peculiar in this 
matter. Here they had been hesitating 
for a year and a-half whether they should 
retain Uganda, and then they heard that 
they not only retained it but retained 
Sovereign rights that went 600 or 800 
miles beyond Uganda; they were a long 
time shivering on the brink before 
making a plunge, but when once they 
plunged in they seemed to have taken a 
swim of some 500 miles down the Nile. 
He hoped it would not be thought he was 
grudging the money or finding fault with 
the agreement made with the King of the 
Belgians under all the circumstances. On 
the contrary, he thought it was reason- 
able and in the interests of this 
country and of British East Africa. 
He had shown what an extraordinary 
bit of patch-work the whole of 
their position in British East Africa 
was. His point was that it was 
no good going on administering the 
country in this way. As announced, 
they had a Protectorate in Uganda and 
one in Zanzibar, and between them the 
route of administration was left in a very 
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vague and unsatisfactory state, a sort of 
Siamese twins. 

*CommMANDER BETHELL: It is in 
Protectorate. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, it was 
not because it came to an end at the 10 
mile limit, and then it was left in the 
contro] of the Assistant Commissioner, 
who was to be called the Director of 
Communications, or something of that 
kind. But they had uo right to 
enforce their government in that country, 
which was only sphere of influence. He 
supposed if they made Treaties with the 
Chiefs, through the Chiefs they might be 
able to enforce something, but he main- 
tained it would be a most unsafisfactory, 
a most anomalous, and a most difficult 
matter to deal with if left in the condition 
in which it was now. He said that the 
whole of British East Africa ought to be 
treated as a whole; it should all be placed 
under one Consul General, whether he 
resided at Zanzibar or Mombasa. For 
his part, he should prefer to see him re- 
siding at Mombasa, which was a finer part, 
and could be more easily defended. That, 
at all events, would avoid all friction 
which might arise from having one British 
Protectorate under one Commissioner at 
Uganda, and another Commissioner at 
Zanzibar ; it would avoid all friction, 
and he thought also it would avoid a 
great deal of expenditure. The whole 
country would be very easy to manage. 
Under the Brussels Act all arms were 
excluded. It was perfectly true there 
were many arms in the country at pre- 
sent, but that was due to the fact that 
they were imported before the Brussels 
Act came into force. The full force of 
that Act could not be felt for some little 
time. When the guns had burst or been 
broken, and no gunpowder could be got, 
of course the full force of the Brussels 
Act would begin to make itself felt, and 
therefore he said the country was an easy 
one to govern, He also wished to urge 
that, whilst these arrangements were 
being made, it might be well to make 
further arrangements with regard to 
Zanzibar itself. The present Sultan had 
only been a short time on the throne ; he 
had a Civil List, and probably he would 
be content to retire upon that Civil List. 
The Sultan was not, he believed, the 
nominee of the Arabs or Zanzibarees ; 
he was a nominee of Great Britain ; he 
was placed on the throne with the 
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assistance of the blue-jackets landed 
from one of Her Majesty's ships 
stationed in the harbour, and there would 
not be much difficulty, therefore, in in- 
ducing the Sultan of Zanzibar to retire 
upon the haudsome. Civil List he at pre- 
sent enjoyed. And the great benefit of 
that wou!ld be that when the Sultan of 
Zanzibar retired all the Treaties made 
with foreign countries would go at 
the same time, the whole of this extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, which caused a 
great amount of friction in Zanzibar, would 
disappear, the double cost of administra- 
tion would also disappear, and in addi- 
tion to that they would be able, for 
the first time, to levy taxation. They 
could not do that at the present time, 
they could not tax any of these foreigners 
resident in Zanzibar, because they held 
immunity from taxation under the 
Treaties made with the Sultan. They 
had a direct precedent for this matter in 
this, that when Germany took over the 
large strip of coast that belonged to 
Zanzibar, lying south of British East 
Africa, the same thing was done with- 
out protest. Then he ought also to say 
tht the time would then seem to be ripe 
for applying the Indian Act of 1843 to 
Zauzibar, to abolish the status of slavery, 
which would give a slave a status and a 
position in the Law Courts. At present, 
what happened? When a slave went 
into a Law Court the Judge said—*I 
don’t know you, you have no legal 
status as a man, and I cannot deal with 
you.” If they treated a slave as a free 
manu they might be sure that the whole 
of slavery would disappear very rapidly. 
And, lastly, he came to the keystone of 
the arch of the whole of this matter—he 
meant the railway. They were going 
to declare a Protectorate of Uganda, and 
that, he presumed, implied protection ; 
but how were they going to protect 
Uganda without a railway? They 
could not fully protect Uganda until 
they solved the difficulty of com- 
munication with that country, and the 
of solving the difficulty 
was by making a railway, if not to the 
Lake, at all events over a great part of 
the country that lay between that and 
the sea ; it was the only means they had 
of developing the interior. When once 
they had declared a Protectorate it was 
their duty to do the best they could for 
the country, and the only way was by 
making a railway. The real route to 
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Uganda at present lay through the 
German sphere, and it was the road 
by which Government stores at this 
moment were sent to Uganda, 6 or 6} per 
cent. duty being paid for goods forwarded 
that way. Then the railway was their 
great civiliser. He listened with the 
greatest attention to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, and he was perfectly 
astonished to find that from beginning to 
end of that speech, which lasted an hour- 
and-a-quarter, the right hon. Gentleman 
did not once refer to the existence of the 
Brussels Act. One of the chief argu- 
ments for their going on with British 
East Africa, for going to Uganda at all, 
one of the chief arguments for making 
the railway was that we were bound to 
do so under the arrangements entered 
into in the Brussels Act. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, the reason he 
did not was this: He was speaking 
against the Government proposals, and 
that the present Government destroyed 
that argument in 1892: the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s whole speech was 
directed to it. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, that was 
a perfectly fair statement, but from their 
point of view he maintained that after 
they had taken a leading part in summon- 
ing that great Conference in Brussels, 
and had sent some of their best men there 
to consider the question, they were bound 
to carry out their obligations and not give 
them the go-by completely, as they 
seemed prepared to do. In the very first 
clause of the Brussels Act the develop- 
ment of the country by a system of rail- 
ways and the putting down of the Slave 
Trade by this very system was announced 
as the right method to adopt in dealing 
with Africa. Yet it appeared they were 
to get all the Kudos of being philan- 
thropists, and humanitarians, and all 
that, and yet when it came to advancing 
a single step towards the cause of 
humanity they refused to put their hands 
into their pockets. He said the con- 
struction of the railway was their debt 
due to Europe under the Brussels Act. 
They had not done a thing in British 
East Africa in respect of their re- 
sponsibilities under that Act. He 
admitted that further south, in British 
East Africa and Nyassaland, they 
had done a good deal in making 
roads, and so forth, but in British 
East Africa, in that respect, they had 
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not done a thing to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under the Act. He hardly 
liked to trouble the Committee with 
quotations at this hour, but for support 
of their views on the question that the 
railway was the keystone of the arch, he 
need only refer to the Report of Sir 
Gerald Portal. One of the hon. Members 
who spoke to-night said that Sir Gerald 
Portal was not personally enamoured of 
the railway. This was what Sir Gerald 
Portal said on page 37 of his Report— 

“The whole problem of the development of 
East Central ‘Africa, the prospect of the crea- 
tion of a profitable British trade, the suppression 
of internecine religious wars, the security of 
European travellers, the control of the Lake 
District and the upper waters of the Nile, and, 
above all, I may confidently add, the only hope 
of really and definitely killing the Slave Trade 
within a reasonable time, all resolve themselves 
into the all-important question of transport 
and communication.” 
And later, he said— 

“The only means of effectively doing that is 
by making the railway.” 
And let him also add that the £50,000 
asked for by this Vote was the very sum 
Sir Gerald Portal recommended should 
be taken, and in that sum he included an 
estimate for beginning the railway. It 
followed that, at all events in his view, 
the railway was absolutely requisite and 
necessary. If he wanted to dig up 
quotations, he could go to the speech 
which was made about a year ago by the 
hon. Gentleman who was now the Solicitor 
General. The hon. Gentlemen was 
arguing against the acquisition of 
Uganda, but he said that if they were to 
occupy Uganda it was absolutely neces- 
sary that they should have better means 
of communication than those existing at 
present, and the simplest way would 
be to construct a railway. And the 
same thing had been said to-night. 
The country had made up its mind to 
retain Uganda; the Government would 
have to make up its mind to make the 
railway. The railway could be made ; 
the early part of it, at all events, could 
be made cheaply, and a beginning should 
at once be made with that part—from 
the coast to the plateau—while the diffi- 
cult part could be traversed in caravans. 
The Opposition were not prepared to 
divide against the Government in the 
matter, but every Member on the Oppo- 
sition side had heard with regret the 
statement of the Under Secretary that 
the railway formed no part of the plans 
of the Government. They believed that 
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the railway would have to be done sooner 
or later. It was only a question of time when, 
They could not develop the country ; they 
could not get good out of it, either for 
themselves or for the nations whom they 
had undertaken to protect, until the rail- 
way was made. Having assumed a 
Protectorate, it was their duty to make 
the best of the situation, and the only 
way they could do that was to construct 
the railway. He remembered that when 
he had the honour of introducing this 
matter to the House three years ago he 
used an expression which had been a 
good deal canvassed. He said then that 
they stood at the parting of the ways. 
They did stand then at the parting of 
the ways, and since that time they had 
gone on straight, never varying in their 
policy in the matter. The Party opposite 
left the high road. He congratulated 
them on having returned to it. Their 
pace was rather slow; and the only 
anxiety of the Opposition was to take 
them by the hand, to quicken their pace, 
so that together they might march along 
the road which he believed was the only 
safe one, not only for the dark races 
which they had undertaken to protect, 
and for whom they were responsible, but 
for British interests also. 

*Mr. DUNN (Paisley) said, he had 
spent a good deal of his time in Africa 
and had very large commercial relations 
with that Continent. This was the 
reason why he presumed to address the 
Committee. He had followed the ques- 
tion of Uganda with interest, and on the 
question of the voting of a railway survey 
he bad voted against his own Party in 
favour of that survey. He was very 
glad indeed to know that the Govern- 
ment had decided to declare a Protec- 
torate over Uganda. He could not under- 
stand how they could possibly have done 
otherwise under the circumstances. As 
to the agreement that had been entered 
into with the Imperial East Africa Com- 
pany, he was very much opposed to 
what had been donein A fricawith reference 
to Chartered Companies. The responsi- 
bility which the Imperial Parliament it- 
self ought to have was placed upon such 
Companies. The present Government, 
when they came into Office, found the 
Chartered Company in existence, and 
could hardly have acted otherwise than 
they had done. We had had too much 
vacillation of policy in Africa. He 
could remember when what is now the 
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Orange Free State was our possession, 
and we all remember how the British 
was hoisted in the Transvaal, and 
how it was declared by our Representative 
that we would never withdraw from it. 
We ought, in his opinion, to consider 
carefully before taking possession of any 
territory in Africa, and, having decided 
to take a certain course, we ought to 
stand by our decision. He had obtained 
a good deal of information from those 
who had travelled from the coast to 
Uganda, and he saw no reason why 
Uganda should not become a very valu- 
able British colony in the future. Whilst 
he approved of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in proclaiming a Protectorate, he 
regretted very much that they had 
stopped there. He was strongly in 
favour of the establishment of a railway 
between Mombasa and some point on 
the way to Uganda—say to Kikuyu, to 
begin with. Without a railway he con- 
fessed that his South African experience 
taught, him to believe that they would not 
be, file to make anything of the country 
— }retain it. In South Africa it was 
for that the natives, when they 
ha"feeen educated, became very valuable 
workimen. In South Africa the natives 
had /constructed the railways and the 
roadjs, and laid the telegraph lines, whilst 
whejn educated they gave very little 
trofible indeed. He had no doubt that, 
ivilisation progressed into the interior 
off Africa, the natives of East Africa 
wpuld prove valuable allies of the 
lonists. A railway, however, was 
apsolutely necessary. France, Germany, 
nd other Powers were grabbing land in 
frica, and unless Great Britain im- 
roved its communication with Uganda 
it was unquestionable that troubles would 
jarise before long, and instead of having 
to pay £50,000 a year for keeping up a 
railway, we should have to pay perhaps as 

/ much as had to be expended two years 
ago—namely, £2,000,000, upon the ex- 
pecition to Bechuanaland, The esti- 
mate given of the cost of a railway to 
Uganda was absurd. All that was needed 
was a narrow gauge railway with small 
engines—in fact, a sort of tramway. He 
believed that such a railway would not 
cost more than £250,000 for 250 miles. 
It might in time be constructed to a 
place not far from Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
and then a steamer on the Lake would 
provide connection with Uganda. The 
new Protectorate was one of the most 
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fertile districts in Africa, and the Scottish 
Mission found some of the healthiest 
spots in the eastern part of the Continent, 
near that gigantic mountain Kilinanjaro, 
which was four timesas high as Ben Nevis. 
He would strongly urge the Government 
to take steps as soon as possible to com- 
mence the construction of a railway. 
*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) said, he wished to 
offer a few remarks on that aspect of 
the question under discussion which was 
connected with the subject of slavery in 
East Africa, and he thought it especially 
necessary to do so, because the Foreign 
Office had unreasonably declined to 
receive a deputation from the Anti- 
Slavery Society in January last. He 
thought he would be able to show that 
no Member of the House ought to sup- 
port a policy in Uganda which was not 
identified with a British administration, 
for the adoption of any other policy 
would inevitably and undoubtedly tend 
to encourage slavery. He much sym- 
pathised with those hon. Members who 
felt inclined to go into the Lobby against 
the Government because they attributed 
the retention of Uganda to Jingoism, but 
he believed that the policy advocated by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) would strike at the very root 
of the development and extension of the 
British Empire. He hoped that hon. 
Members woald hesitate before resisting 
the Vote, because he was certain that if 
Great Britain declined to remain in 
Uganda a great opportunity would be 
ufforded to the Arab slave raiders to 
pursue their horrible operations unre- 
strained in the centre of Africa, and 
to make slave raids in the district 
between Uganda and the coast. He 
wished to ask the Government what they 
proposed to do in connection with the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery. 
If they did not propose to abolish such 
legal status he hoped they would give 
some more adequate reasons for their 
inaction than they bad hitherto given. 
The question was not an unnatural one, 
inasmuch as the present Government in 
taking over the responsibilities in the 
Province of Witu from the British East 
Africa Company had for the first time 
in the history of British Governments 
legalised slavery, and this alone was a 
sufficient reason to account for the public 
being somewhat anxious as to the course 
the Government were about to adopt. 
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Sir Gerald Portal was certainly no advo- 
cate of the legal status of slavery. In 
his Report he states— 

“Tt is probable that inthe course of a very 
few years Mahomedans will cease to be a 
political factor of any importance ;” 
and it was noteworthy that to Maho- 
medanism was due the legal status of 
slavery, and he alluded to an Agreement 
signed by King Mwanga and himself, 
under which 
“slave trading or slave raiding, or importation 
of le for sale or exchange as slaves, was 
prohibited.” 

King Mwanga undertook 

“For himself and his successor to give due 
effect to such laws and regulations having for 
their object the complete ultimate abolition of 
the status of slavery in Uganda and its depen- 
dencies as might be dictated by Her Majesty's 
Government.” ‘ 

He (Mr. Pease) thought that we ought 
certainly to remain no longer inactive 
when even an African chief was prepared 
to carry out the abolition of slavery in the 
event of the Government dictating that 
step. On page 36 of the Report Sir 
Gerald Portal said, in reference to the 
appointment of a British Commissioner— 

“It would be his duty to interfere in any 
cases of great cruelty or of slave trading that 
might be brought under his notice ;” 


anc he added— 

“Due precautions would have to be taken 

against anything approaching to a trade in 
slaves.” 
The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, on whose behalf he (Mr. Pease) 
was addressing the Committee, had 
always advocated a practical policy, and 
the evidence which they had amassed, as 
well as their very long experience, he 
thought justified the hope that some 
weight should he attached to their re- 
commendations. They did not advocate 
an immediate, sudden, or wholesale eman- 
cipation of slaves. He (Mr. Pease) 
regretted to have to admit that slavery 
did exist in Uganda. Domestic slavery 
was not only in existence there, but 
caravans constantly passed through 
that very extensive district. On Feb- 
ruary 15th last Mr. Ainsworth, the Agent 
of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, reported from Machakos— 

“That considerable traffic in slaves took 
place throughout that district, but that owing 
to European influence it was surreptitiously 
carried on,” 
and he stated 
“that were this influence to be withdrawn, 
that district would again become a slave 
centre.” 
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In Captain Lugard’s book it was stated 
that : 
“the establishment of a firm administration s9 
far in the interior as Uganda would be of 
immense value as against the Slave Trade. 
For its influence would be far-reaching, and 
would react on the districts to the north-west, 
in which the Slave Trade is rampant.” 


He was sorry also to note in this book that 
some of the missions even appeared to 
be tainted with the Slave Trade ; some 
of the missions had purchased slaves in 
Uganda and retained them by force, in 
order that they might convert them to 
their particular creed or religion. 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) asked if 
the hon. Member meant to suggest that 
the Scottish missions had done that ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE said, he referred to 
Captain Lugard’s book, and in that book 
Captain Lugard referred to missions 
having purchased slaves and retained 
them by force in order to convert them 
to their particular religion. 


Mr. DODD: Were they the 
missions ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE said, he was q 
from Captain Lugard’s book, whi 







But he thought that all authorities 
unite that the presence of Europea 
that district was an enormous check wpon 
the Slave Trade. The abolition of }the 
legal status, by the introduction | of 
Sections 367, 370, 371 of the In 
Code, had everywhere else succeed 
and was a policy which the Anti-Slave 
Society had never ceased to advocate 
public and in private ; it had been su 
cessful on the Gold Coast, in Cypru 
and in India. It would be idle for thé 
Government to allege the cases were no 
parallel, as it had not only succeeded in 
Mahomedan India, but this very Govern- 
ment had, in a letter dated January 25, 
1893, written as follows to the Secretary 
of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company :— 

“ Mr. Rodd has asked what powers the Agent 
has outside the Sultan’s dominions, He 
been told, in reply, that in Lord Rosebery’s 
opinion the responsibility in the case rests with 
your Company, who, by the Agreement between 
Sir C. Euan-Smith and Mr. Mackenzie of March 
5th, 1891, undertook the sole responsibility re- 
garding the administration and future proper 
government of the Province of Witu, with a 
judicial administration of the territory m 
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accordance with the procedure and provisions 
of the Indian Civil and Criminal Codes.” 
If, therefore, the policy was good enough 
for the Government to force the Imperial 
British East Africa Company to adopt, 
#t ought to be good enough for them to 
adopt themselves. He considered that 
the abolition of the legal status was to be 
preferred to emancipation, because the 
latter would mean the sudden withdrawal 
of all labour, and that might be produc- 
tive of hardships to even the slaves 
themselves, and would be accompanied 
by other complications, such as the pos- 
sible revolt of the Arab slaveowners, or 
demands for compensation, whereas the 
abolition of the legal status would not 
involve any disturbance, and where the 
slaves were kindly treated and contented 
they would remain in their status quo 
ante; but the right to procure protection 
would be a potent force against a cruel 
master, who no longer could with impu- 
nity be able to maim, mutilate, or ill- 
treat his slave at will, and there would 
be no cessation of progress. Uganda had 
been said to be the key to Central Africa ; 
be that as it might, at any rate the coast 
immediately around Mombasa was the 
door to Uganda, and the interests of the 
coast and the interior were largely iden- 
tical, and the policy to be adopted ought 
to be inseparably bound together. And, 
therefore, as an illustration he would 
take the case of the Island of Pemba, and 
indicate what the difference would be 
there between emancipation and the 
abolition of the legal status. On 
thiS island we had no representative ; 
a/missionary or a resident European 
ae practically unknown, and slaves 
re might be ill-treated with impunity. 
That they were at times so ill-treated was 
proved by the condition of fugitive slaves 
ho, from time to time, sought the pro- 
ection of our ships of war stationed in 
those waters, when they came within 


‘reach of the shores of the island. If these 


staves were emancipated the clove plan- 
tations would go out of cultivation, the 
slaves would or might become destitute, 
there might also be a revolt of their 
masters, and a source of revenue would 
be destroyed. If the legal status were 
abolished the plantations would remain 
cultivated, the revenue would be main- 
tained, slaves would beable to, sotospeak, 
barter their labour to the masters who 
treated them best, and thus gradually and 
effectively secure for themselves the ad- 
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vantages of free labour. The word “ Pro- 


tectorate ” was entirely a misnomer when 
applied to the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, as no protection was afforded to 
the natives of the islands. He was in- 
formed that if a native from the Island of 
Cyprus went to Pemba he had the rights 
of a British subject, but these rights were 
absolutely denied to a native of the island. 
What right, he asked, had they to differ- 
entiate between the Asiatic and African 
races in this way ? There seemed to be 
only two policies compatible with the ex- 
tinction of slavery in British East 
African Protectorates—one to abolish 
the Sultanate, and to treat the Protec- 
torates as Crown Colonies ; the other to 
retain the Sultan as a figurehead, and to 
introduce Sections 367, 370, 371 of the 
Indian Code. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): That has 
nothing to do with Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE, continuing, said, 
that if they abolished the Sultan no in- 
justice whatever would be perpetrated, 
as there was no law of hereditary 
succession, the present man having been 
appointed because he would be a mere 
puppet, and he could be pensioned, in- 
stead of continuing to receive £10,000 to 
£20,000 per year. And the advantage 
would be that a rotten system would be 
replaced by a sound one, at a saving 
estimated by a competent authority to 
be £8,000 per year. On the island of 
Pemba the—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
do not think it is in Order for the 
hon. Gentleman to go into details in re- 
gard to Pemba upon a Vote which is 
confined to Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said, he bowed to 
the ruling of the Chair, but he thought 
the Vote was in connection with our 
East African policy generally. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Vote 
applies only to expeuses in connection 
with Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said, he presumed 
he should be in Order if he alluded to 
the policy of the Government on the 
mainland. It was all-important that the 
Mahomedan law which existed on the 
mainland should be no longer allowed to 
prevail. It was humiliating for them to 
confess that they legalised slavery on the 
mainland, while France in 1848 abolished 
it, and Portugal abolished it in 1878. 
Germany permitted the right of slaves to 
purchase their own freedom, whilst by a 
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secret Decree of August 20, 1890, the 
British Government refused to the slaves 
the power to purchase their freedom, 
and absolutely directed the owners 
to punish fugitive slaves, irrespective, 
too, of the treatment to which 
they might have been subjected. 
There was no danger to be apprehended 
by the policy he advocated. Sir Jobn 
Kirk, than whom there was no greater 
authority, wrote in a Despatch to the late 
Lord Granville, dated November 22nd, 
1884— 

“T shall avai] myself of the present occasion 

to urge upon the Sultan the advantage he would 
gain by ignoring slavery as a status recognised 
by law in Zanzibar and Pemba, as, thereby, 
freemen would gladly come over in numbers in 
search of wages and food, who now are afraid 
to do so, and who, if they do, are kidnapped on 
landing and claimed as slaves by someone or 
other on shore.” 
It is a disgrace that this advice, which 
was tendered some 10 years ago, and 
which Sir John Kirk holds still, has not 
yet been adopted. Though Sir John 
Kirk’s opinions ought to require no con- 
firmation, yet he is supported by other 
authorities. The late Lovatt Cameron, 
the great African traveller, wrote only 
as late as November 22nd last— 

“Slavery should be absolutely abolished 

wherever a British Protectorate is proclaimed. 
If the various Agreements signed by the various 
Sultans of Zanzibar had been carried out, there 
would be now no agricultural slaves... . and 
there can exist no reason why the slaves working 
in the plantations should not be declared free 
absolutely and without any compensation to 
their putative owners.” 
The Decrees to which he refers are those 
of June 5th, 1873, which declared the 
exportation of slaves from the Sultan’s 
territories should cease, and those of 
January 25th, 1876, March 13th, 1885, 
and August Ist, 1890, which confirmed 
that of 1873, but through the Sultan’s 
administration and the operation of the 
Mahomedan law, they all are allowed to 
have practically no effect. 

Mr. DODD: May I ask, Sir, if it is 
in Order to discuss the Mahomedan law 
on this Vote ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think it 
is in Order on this question, which refers 
only to the expenses in connection with 
Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said, he would 
point out what appeared to him the three 
great curses in East Africa—slavery, inter- 
necine tribal wars, and caravans under 
native leadership—and he believed that a 
railway would do a great deal to remove 
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these curses. The first step towards 
abolishing slavery would be to abolish 
the legal status, and by that means set 
free labour for the construction of the 
railway about which Sir Gerald Portal 
makes the following reference in his 
Report :— 

“To efficiently check the Slave Trade, there 
is but one course open. The only means of 
effectively doing this is by making a railway. 
ae e only hope of really and definitely 
killing the Slave ie within a reasonable 
time.” 

He had no intention to dwell upon the 
horrors and cruelties of the slave traffic, 


the mutilation of boys for the purposes - 


of the harem, or the torture and misery en- 
dured under asystem where death too often 
was welcomed as a release from bodily 
suffering. He trusted the present Govern- 
ment might see their way to construct a 
railway, even if only for the wresent, 
as far as Kikuyu. A railwa twould 
strike a great blow at slavery, as rérters 
would not then be required tovert \vey 
goods through the interior, and an 
beings would .no longer be uti: g& as 
mere beasts of burden, and this one 
demand for the creation of \ slaves 
would be destroyed. It was arpazing 
to think of the number of 









he was not exaggerating when h¢ said 
there were about 100,000 men rigided 
annually, and probably only about 1 
of them ever reached the coast. 

of these slaves were brought over 
canoes .to Zanzibar. Some went 
Moroceo, some to Persia and Arab 
and some to other districts, but Ie 
believed the Government could do : 
great deal to stop slavery by the occupa 
tion of Uganda. He knew that som 
hon. Members below the Gangway did 
not consider that the money was well 
spent in the occupation of Uganda, but 
he submitted that they would save in 
other ways quite as much. For instance, 
they would be able to reduce the number 
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of ships required to look after the 
slavery on the East Coast; and would 
be able, in conformity with the Brussels 
Act, to destroy the supply of slaves 
from the interior. The cost of their ships 
for the suppression of slavery was be- 
tween £100,000 and £200,000 a year, 
and nearly the whole of that would be 
saved by adopting the course proposed. 
The East Africa Company had done 
good work in the interior while they 
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occupied the country ; they had liberated 
something like 3,000 slaves, and had 
undertaken to liberate every slave by 
1896. From an economical point of view 
he would urge the Government to con- 
struct this railway, and he would like to 
ask if it was proposed to make telegraphic 
communication between the coast and the 
interior, because he believed this was all- 
important? He would then summarise 
his observations by stating that, by ad- 
ministrative reforms, and a reduction of 
the cost of the Naval Station, funds 
could be provided to finance the railway, 
to meet the claims of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in respect 
to their claim, due to their expenditure 
of £450,000. By adopting a sound 
policy the Protectorates could thus be 
made to become a diminishing burden 
upon the Imperial Exchequer. From an 
economical point of view he would urge 
the construction of the railway, but if he 
had failed to convince the House of its 
necessity, yet he would appeal to the 
House for the sake of our national 
honour and traditions, and our duty to 
our fellow-creatures, to once for all 
abolish the legal status of slavery. No 
policy, in his humble judgment, could be 
successful unless based upon high moral 
principles, and he trusted that Members 
of the Government, whilst they might give 
due weight.to other considerations than 
those he had urged, would not forget a 
cause -which would earn for them the 
lasting gratitude of the poor African 
negr@ ; and other Members of the House, 
in giving their votes that night, would 
t pe oblivious to the claims of humanity, 
andj remember, in the words of the Poet 
w per— 
i Fleecy locks, and black complexion, 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim, 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in White and Black the same.” 

lesu J. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
oniton) said, he should not have 
interposed but for the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
trotting out the old fallacies. It was 
represented that the missionaries had 
been calling for the aid of secular arms, 
and that they went to Uganda supported 
by Maxim guns. The contrary was the 
case. The missionaries went to Uganda 


without any Government support, asking 
for none and receiving none. When their 
missionary Mackay was in danger it was 
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be asked, and when Bishop Hannington 
was murdered no demand for assistance 
or troops was made. And so they would 
have been content to remain if the secular 
power had not come in, in the shape of 
the East Africa Company. Then it was 
that the whole relations of the missionary 
with the natives were changed. Parties 
were formed, and when the question of 
withdrawal came up it was then 
felt that the missionaries had been 
prejudiced by the action of the State, 
and they had a right to demand they 
should not be put in a worse posi- 
tion by the action of their Government 
than they were in before. The late 
lamented Bishop Smithies—whose death 
they all deplored—wrote at the time 
that the missionaries would have pre- 
ferred to have been left to work alone, 
that the most healthy missionary work 
was that which was done when they 
were not allied with any Military Power. 
When a foreign Power had intruded 
itself it was necessary for the missionary 
to be allied to that Power, and it was 
then an act of most cruel injustice to the 
missionaries for the nation or the Com- 
pany to withdraw from the country, 
and Sir Gerald Portal took the same 
view. With regard to the assertion of 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) that the missionaries 
were practically traders, he would like to 
know what authority the hon. Member 
could give in support of his assertion, 
The missionaries were absolitely for- 
bidden to trade, and the Society which 
he represented had spent more than 
£250,000 in carrying out its work. 
According to the hon. Member there was 
not much to be made out of this country. 
Sir Gerald Portal said with regard to the 
country that it presented a magnificent 
future for European markets. It was 
easy to talk of opera glasses and to 
laugh about them ; but there was this to 
be remembered in respect to the Slave 
Trade. It was a fact no doubt that, 
while the British flag floated over 
Uganda, slave caravans did not go 
through, but 10 years ago 2,000 slaves, 
according to Mackay, were carried 
across the Lake, Withdraw from that 
country, and the traffic would be re- 
sumed. Besides that, the moment the 
British forees were withdrawn there was 
no doubt there would be a general 
massacre, and large numbers would be 





decided that Government aid should not 
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point he wished to call attention to was 
that with reference to the Soudanese 
soldiers. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. Dilke) said these soldiers were con- 
sidered as a very objectionable class of 
soldier. This was confirmed by Bishop 
Tucker, who said, moreover, that what 
was necessary for the protection of the 
country could easily be obtained from 
the Ugandese themselves, who had 
great soldierly capabilities. Of course, it 
might be rather difficult at present to 
know how to get the Soudanese out of 
the country, but he hoped the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to bring about a 
change. 

*Srr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) said, the question con- 
cerned was for whose benefit was this 
money to be voted. The Under Secre- 
tary proved himself to be a skilful rider 
because he had a bad horse to ride. To 
talk of civilisation and religion was all 
nonsense ; the Company went to Uganda 
for trading purposes, and if the Company 
failed to make any money how could 
anyone else do so? It was said the 
people of Uganda had taken a firm hold 
of Christianity ; if they had they were 
very different from the people of this 
country. And there would seem to be 
the less reason why Parliament should 
vote this money to spread Christianity. 
But, in truth, missionaries ought to be 
sent-out by voluntary effort. But Chris- 
tianity did not appear to have done much 
good in Uganda, for in the capital the 
people appeared to be always fighting 
and quarrelling on religious grounds—in 
fact, the place seemed to be the Belfast 
of Africa. It was stated that the term 
Protestant denoted the party who sup- 
ported the British occupation ; that was 
Ireland over again. But a religious 
newspaper in this country said that the 
disputes in Uganda seemed to have little 
to do with religious matters, and were 
more concerned with the distribution of 
property. All the talk about freeing 
slaves was insincere when the seat of 
slavery was Zanzibar, in our own sphere 
of influence. It is said that when 
the Sultan of Zanzibar was in this 
country Mr. Disraeli pressed upon him to 
do what he could to put down slavery ; 
and the Sultan replied, “ Yes, but the 
Conservative Party is very strong in 
Zanzibar.” We were going on a fili- 
One of the best 


bustering expedition. 
Sir J. Kennaway 
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of missionaries summed up the whole case 
in this way—formerly we stole Africans 
from Africa, and now we stole Africa 
from Africans. It was admitted that we 
should fail in our ostensible objects 
unless we made a railway, which we were 
not going to make; and therefore he 
should protest against this policy as un- 
justifiable and dangerous. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said, he considered that the 
British East Africa Company had been 
unfairly treated as compared with the 
Niger Company, and that the former 
was described as a Trading Company, 
Instead of trading it had done national 
work in resisting an almost national 
enemy. The only trade it had attempted 
had been crushed at the request of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It offered to 
emancipate British India trades from the 
usurious money-lenders of Zanzibar by 
lending money at reasonable interest ; 
but the British Foreign Office interfered, 
and this trading was forbidden. This 
was one of the unjust things of which 
the Company had to complain.’ It was 
said by some that the Comp*ny had 
failed. The Company had n,,failed, 
but they could not be expected ‘ ymake 
bricks without straw. What th,| Com- 
pany had done was to bringy under, 
British influence 400 miles of coast ling” 
which otherwise would have gone'to the 
Germans or someone else ; also three im- 
portant islands and the potential district 
of Uganda. The initial expenses de the 
Niger Company had been capitalised 
with the good will of the Foreign Office, 
and the Company had been empowe 
to raise revenue by duties. If the same 
had been done for the British East Afri 
Company it might have gone forward. }t 
had not traded in liquor, as the Niget 
Company had done. No doubt in onc 
sense the Company owed its origin to th 
enterprise of private individuals, but they 
had moved in the matter really under the 
advice of the Government, and, as a 
matter of fact, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at home were the real promoters of 
the scheme. Sir W. Mackinnon under- 
took the formation of this Company, 
knowing that he would have to fight his 
way politically against the encourage- 
ment which was given by the German 
nation to enterprises of the sort. His 
conditions were the cordial support and 
co-operation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment similar to that extended to the 
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vernment. ee Sir W. Mackinnon’s 
letter to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs.) Had 
the Foreign Office acted in the way 
which they had promised to do, he was 
confident that the Company would never 
have got into its present difficulties. It 
was a great shame that this Government 
had not stood by the Company, because 
the Company had been used by them as 
the cat’s-paw by which to get back those 
parts of Africa that the Germans had 
lately been trying to annex. It was 
owing entirely to the half-and-half 
measures that England had taken in the 
matter that the Company had found 
themselves placed in their present diffi- 
culties, and that this country had lost so 
many advantages. It had been suggested 
that because the Company had only three 
forts between Mombasa and the Lukes it 
had done nothing. But compare the 
German sphere with its 12 forts on the 
coast and four more along one of its 
roads, at every one of which there had 
been fighting, and the work of the 
English Company is clearly demon- 
strated. He was in a position to say 
that in those tracts of country which had 
been taken possession of by the Germans 
the natives were leaving the trade routes, 
and that constant hostilities occurred 
between the two parties. That was 
not the case in the territory occu- 
pied by the Company, and he was glad 
to say that the careful handling of the 
native interest by them had pre- 
vented any difficulties from arising which 
might otherwise have given cause for 
censure. The country was fast being 
opened up, and roads of a first-rate de- 
scription were in course of construction. 
The Company had been obliged to un- 
dertake the supervision of many matters 
that really should have been done by the 
Foreign Office. They had freely spent 
their capital, and he thought in return 
they should have been liberally assisted 
by the Foreign Office ; but, instead of 
that, the authorities at home had ham- 
pered them in many important ways. 
The German Government had come to the 
rescue of their Companies in Africa, and, 
although the Foreign Office had made 
similar agreements to assist the Com- 
pany should occasion require it, they had 
entirely failed, when the time came, to 
fulfil them. It had been mentioned that 
the Company had lost the revenue of the 
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country. That was not so. When the 
Company took over the country the 
revenue was £5,000 a year. According 
to the rate of silver at the present time, 
in spite of the great fall in silver, the 
revenue was returned at £17,000. Under 
the concession they were given power to 
raise taxes, and in case of disputes be- 
tween the parties it was agreed an appeal 
should lie to the Foreign Office. Her 
Majesty’s Government advised the Sultan 
to put his dominions under the Free Zone, 
thus withdrawing the power of taxation, 
and, in spite of the Company’s request 
for arbitration by the Foreign Office, the 
latter had hitherto declined to undertake 
the duty. The Company felt the Re- 
port of the late Sir Gerald Portal was 
unfair and inaccurate in its statements. 
He stated the point agreed to with the 
Sultan was settled “after much discus- 
sion,” which was not the case, as the 
exigencies of British influence at the 
time necessitated liberal treatment, and, 
as afact, the Germans obtained much more 
favourableterms. Sir Gerald Portal stated 
the Company’s Treaties in Uganda pro- 
mised commercial advantages, whereas 
they said nothing of commerce, and were 
to be seen at the Foreign Office if Sir 
Gerald Portal so desired. Sir Gerald 
Portal complained that the Company, on 
retiring, did not denounce the Treaties ; 
whereas, had it done so, the Germans could 
promptly have ousted England altogether. 
When he looked at the circumstances 
under which the Company had dis- 
charged its duty and considered the 
character of the country they had had to 
deal with, the valuable land being at a 
distance of several hundred miles from 
the coast, and when he remembered how 
all its money was spent for national 
interests, he thought it no wonder that 
after several years they found they had 
not the power to discharge all the duties 
which, according to the estimate of Sir 
Gerald Portal, represented a very much 
larger figure than in the first place they 
undertook to raise. He was one of those 
people who believed in the forward 
policy of England, and he had, therefore, 
thought it right to try and found, if pos- 
sible, an Empire of the Nile Valley for 
England. With this feeling he had 
joined the Company, and he had lately 
had the honour of serving on its Board, 
The Company thought they had been 
somewhat badly treated by the Govern- 
ment, and anyone who took the trouble 
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to read their history would, he thought, 
see that they had deserved well of their 
country. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
adopted very much the position of an 
advocate of the Company. Hitherto the 
Committee had not heard of much that 
the Company had done which was useful 
in East Africa, but the hon. Gentleman 
had mentioned one circumstance which 
must have rejoiced the hearts of the 
Committee. He had said that the Com- 
pany was going to import a man with a 
bicycle, who would ride from the coast 
up to Uganda. 

-Mr. LAWRENCE: I said no such 
thing. What] said was that the country 
was so quiet that a cyclist might ride 
through it; that a private gentleman 
was importing a bicycle, and was expect- 
ing to ride it 200 miles, from Mombasa 
to Kibwezi. 

Mr. STOREY was sorry to learn that 
the Company was not going to perform 
even this one act of usefulness. He did 
not apprehend that his right hon. Friend 
(Sir C. Dilke) would not have many 
supporters in the Lobby, but he knew 
that the condition of those who would 
support him would be by no means 
singular. Again and again it had hap- 
pened that a small body of men had stood 
up in the House of Commons to be 
greeted with ironical cheers by the Con- 
servatives and to be defeated, although it 
had been found in the course of years 
that there was common sense and justice 
on their side. The proposal of the Go- 
vernment was defended on the twofold 
ground of honour and utility. He would 
like to know how it happened that the 
House was bound by any question of 
honour. It had been pointed out by his 
right hon. Friend (Sir C. Dilke) that the 
Treaties with the King of Uganda were 
never understood to be binding in the 
ordinary sense of Treaties. Ifthe people 
of Uganda or their chiefs ever thought 
that the Treaties made with the Com- 
pany bound the honour of England, Sir 
Gerald Portal himself put an end to any 
such idea. Sir Gerald Portal said in 
page 20 of the African Papers, No. 2— 

*T am bound to report that, whether rightly 
or wrongly, the impression conveyed to the dif- 
ferent native chiefs and peoples in that region 
when they signed Treaties and received in 
return the Company’s flag, and were promised 


protection was that they were placing them- 
selves under the protection of the Government 


Mr. Lawrence 
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of Great Britain.. Even among the more in 
telligent people of Uganda the same belief 
obtained, and until the matter was explained 
them on my arrival in a way not to be mis- 
understood. Mwanga himself and the chief 
of the Council and the whole of the 
thought they were under British protection.” 
It was also said that we were bound in 
honour to remain in Uganda because of 
our relations with the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. He was not going to anger 
the House by saying in as plain language 
as he would like what he thought about 
this hypocritical pretence on the part of 
traders and others. Traders did not go 
to Africa to put down the Slave Trade; 
they went there to make money. Sir 
Gerald Portal, on page 38 of his Report, 
showed that the slave traders had 
left the British sphere of influence 
and carried their slaves into German 
territory, delivering them or the Zanszi- 
bar coast. As to the missionaries, he 
would not repeat the observations that 
had been made as to the honourable 
character of many of them, but there were 
missionaries and missionaries, and he had 
often thought on reading the proceedings 
of the missionaries in Uganda, that if 
Paul or Peter, or any of the first mis- 
sionaries 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Ob! oh! 

Mr. STOREY: The noble Lord 
sneers at Paul or Peter. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: Paul or 
Peter! The Apostle Paul. 

Mr. STOREY said, that Paul and 
Peter were missionaries, and we had 
never had nobler in these days. If those 
missionaries who went out without the 
aid of the civil power and taught the 
world could see these modern missiona- 
ries, they would be puzzled to recognise 
their successors. Sir Gerald Portal, on 
page 13, said— 

“ The miserable history of Uganda for the last 
few years is sufficient to show how inextricably 
religion and politics are interwoven in that 
country. The three great parties—the Mahom- 
medans, Catholics, and Protestants — though 
nominally divided one from the other only 
by religious tenets, are in reality adverse and 
zealous political camps. That the missionaries 
on both sides are the veritable political leaders 
of the respective factions there can be no doubt 
whatever.” 


He (Mr. Storey) said frankly, as he 
would say to his constituents, that for 
missionaries who took this attitude he 
had no respect whatever. Wherever they 
went in Uganda there had followed them 
warfare, bloodshed, cruelty, and anger, 
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and all the passions which inflamed 
humanity and disgraced Christian people. 
He would certainly have regard for mis- 
sionaries who remembered their calling, 
and the Master for whom they spoke, 
but for men who degraded their Chris- 
tianity by becoming mere machines to 
effect political changes he cared nothing 
whatever, and he did not think it was 
the duty of the people of England to 
spend their money to sustain them in 
Uganda. If the Christian men who went 
there depended on their own exer- 
tions and on the love of the people, 
they would succeed in their Christianising 
efforts, but if they were bolstered up by 
the State and by Maxim guns they would 
fail. The hon. Member who had spoken 
on behalf of the Company had informed 
the Committee that life under the 
Equator was, on the whole, much more 
agreeable than in more temperate climates. 
Everyone, however, who knew this part 
of Africa knew that it was necessary to 
go higher than 4,000 feet before English- 
men could live and produce children and 
keep their families around them. One 
of the Government officials (page 6 of 
the Blue Book) said— 

“It would be ridiculous to recommend a 

European to settle in East Africa when he can 
go to Mashonaland.” 
If men wanted to emigrate, the whole 
world was open to them, and he could 
not see why anyone should want to settle 
in Uganda under the Equator. Would 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lawrence) put some more money into 
a scheme for creating a trade with 
Uganda ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE: I do not happen 
to be a trader. 

Mr. STOREY asked whether any 
man of business in the House would put 
one 6d. into a venture to make trade with 
Uganda ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I will, if the railway is made. 

Mr. STOREY said, that with his 
usual acuteness his keen business friend 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham saw the cruz. Would his right 
hon. Friend, however, put any money 
into the railway without a guarantee ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No. 

Mr. STOREY said, that of course 
everybody knew that there was no 
population in Uganda to talk of. It 
took £300 to send a ton of goods from 
Uganda to the coast, and he wondered 
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what the value of one ton of goods would 
be when it reached this country. He 
believed that there was no trade that 
could be done with advantage under 
present circumstances with Uganda. Sir 
Gerald Portal said that by the English 
route it cost £8,100 to send 65 lbs. weight 
of goods to the coast, whilst by the German 
route it cost £4 or £4 10s. Therefore, 
under present conditions, if Great Britain 
took possession of Uganda, every ton of 
goods that could be sent to and from 
Uganda would go by the German route 
to the German advantage. He, there- 
fore, dismissed the notion that Great 
Britain could obtain any trade by going 
to Uganda. He should like tosay a word 
or two to the Government which he sup- 
ported. The policy of Members opposite 
he could understand, as they had always 
supported an occupation of Uganda and 
the construction of a railway to Uganda. 
What, however, was the position of the 
Government ? In 1892 the Members of 
the present Government and the whole 
Liberal Party in the House, and out of 
it, declared against the occupation of 
Uganda, and against the absurdity and 
madness of making a railway to Uganda, 
The Government now said that they 
would not go all the way with the 
Opposition, nor would they remain where 
they were, and they were now in a half- 
way house. They were going to 
administer Uganda, but they were not 
going todo what their Agent, Sir Gerald 
Portal, told them was absolutely neces- 
sary if they established a Protectorate— 
namely, make a railway. He did not 
wonder that the Government shrunk 
from making a railway which would be 
800 miles long, and would lead from a 
barren coast to a point where there was 
a population of 500,000 savages. The 
line would have to pass for 250 miles 
through a country which was worthless, 
and it then had to penetrate through a 
hostile country. Sir Gerald Portal said 
that if the Government made a railway 
they would have to destroy the Masai. 
These Masai were a sort of Highlanders, 
and hon. Members knew what High- 
landers were in the old days. Having 
got the railway through the hostile 
country, the engineers would have to 
project it into the air to a height of 
9,000 feet, in order to get over the 
mountains, and then they would have to 
get it down again to a level of 4,000 
feet. When this had been done his right 
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bon. Friend (Mr. J. Chamberlain) said 
he would put his money into Uganda. 
Not many of the Government’s sup- 
porters would go into the Lobby against 
them, but he was speaking the opinion of 
every independent man in the Liberal 
Party, and the opinion of the sober, 
common-sense people outside, when he 
said that the Liberal Government which 
proposed such a mad scheme deserved to 
be swept out of existence. But the Go- 
vernment did not propose this scheme ; 
and the Tory Party, when it came into 
power, as it might very shortly, would 
not propose the railway either. No 
Government dare spend millions in the 
Equatorial wilds of Africa on this rail- 
way, unless it could be shown that there 
was substantial advantage to be gained 
commensurate with the expenditure. 
The Government were now proposing 
half measures. Last night they refused 
to divide their proposal into two parts, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
sensibly said, “I am not going to take 
two bites at the cherry,” but to-night 
they were taking one nibble at the cherry, 
in order that it might be left to their 
opponents to take the full bite by-and- 
by. But one step would commit the 
country to others, just as it did in the 
case of Egypt and the Soudan 10 years 
ago, when the Liberal Government, 
quivering and shrinking—pressed on by 
the Tory Party—first said that they 
would not send out a man, then that they 
would, and finally that they would not 
support him properly. A small Radical 
minority at that time warned the Liberal 
Government of the consequences of their 
action; and the Liberal Party lived to 
regret they ever went to the Soudan and 
Egypt. Now the Liberal Government 
talked about going out of Egypt ; but 
they would not be able to do so, because 
some Members of the Radical Party 
would not support them in such a policy. 
It was one thing to say that a marriage 
should not take place; but when the 
marriage had taken place, it was another 
thing to say that the two should live 
apart. The country was now bound by 
ties of honour in respect of Egypt, and 
likewise, when once the country had 
embarked upon the possession of Uganda 
there would be no stopping there ; there 
would be extensions to the north, the 
south, the east, and the west, and there 
would be a huge, illimitable territory to 
be defended. Of course, he knew that 
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many people imagined that a nation 
became great by being large, just as they 
thought a man became strong by being 
fat. He had spoken strongly, because he 
felt strongly in this matter ; not because 
the present danger was great, or that the 
present expenditure was great, but be- 
cause he had lived long enough to see 
how nations, like individuals, were led 
step by step into wrong and iniquity. 
He warned the Government to beware 
always of taking a course which was not 
strong and in which they did not 
believe, and above all things he warned 
them to beware of taking a course into 
which they were urged by fear of their 
adversaries’ criticism. — 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. O’Connor, I do not rise 
for the purpose of standing between the 
wrath of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
and the Government which he loves so 
well. Iam not myself inclined to dis- 
agree that that Government ought to be 
swept out of existence; but, at all 
events, it is in no danger to-night, and it 
does not require my defence. Before I 
go to what is, after all, the main subject 
of the discussion raised by the Vote and 
by the Amendment, I should like to say 
one word on a matter which has been 
incidentally introduced. I refer to the 
new Treaty which has been made between 
this country and the King of the Belgians, 
There is no doubt whatever that that is 
a most important document, and I ask 
the Government what arrangements they 
propose to make in order to enable us to 
discuss it fully ? It cannot be contended 
that an engagement of that kind, which 
everyone must see is Internationally im- 
portant and raises large questions with 
other European peoples, should pass sub 
silentio without being submitted to criti- 
cism in this House. Both in foreign 
countries and here the Treaty with the 
King of the Belgians is being applauded 
or denounced on the ground that it is 
part of the policy which aims at securing 
a safe route for British commerce from 
the Cape to Cairo. I wish to ask how 
far that object has been secured? A 
considerable portion of territory has been 
leased to the King of the Belgians, and 
as long as that lease continues the King 
of the Belgians and the Congo State 
interfere with the approach of any other 
Power to the Nile. That is so far satis- 
factory. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean said that 
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the territory that had been leased was 
the most valuable part of the Equatorial 
Province. I do not think he is right, for 
Ihave been informed on the authority 
of persons who heard it from General 
Gordon that this particular territory is 
of no value and is not fertile. But, of 
course, it is important as giving access 
to fertile territory nearer the Nile—terri- 
tory so fertile that in the worst days of 
Egyptian administration a very large 
revenue was derived from it. Therefore, 
this territory may well be deemed to be 
Internationally important, and I want to 
know how far it is already protected. I 
understand that it is protected by the 
fact that there has been a recognition of 
an Egyptian sphere of influence, and if 
that is true, access to the Nile from its 
source to Cairo has been blocked to 
foreign Powers. . If this is so, I con- 
gratulate Lord Rosebery on having ob- 
tained a very considerable diplomatic 
success. Now I come to the immediate 
purposes of this Debate. I differ from 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean on this question as black 
does from white, but everyone must 
admit that if you grant his premisses and 
facts his conclusion is logical and 
courageous. On the other hand, if you 
grant the facts and the premisses of the 
Government, not even their warmest sup- 
porters can pretend that their course has 
been equally consistent and courageous. 
I do no injustice to the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean when 
I say that he is really opposed to the ex- 
tension of the Empire. It is true that 
he said that that was not his position, and 
that there might be extensions which he 
would support, and that he opposed this 
particular extension on the merits of the 
ease. He reminds me of my friend the 
late Mr. Bright, who told me that he 
had never opposed war in the abstract, and 
that he had always opposed wars to 
which he had been hostile upon the merits 
of the case, but it happened that there 
never was a war in the lifetime of Mr. 
Bright which he found himself able to 
support. In the same way I doubt whe- 
ther there ever will be an extension of 
the Empire which my right hon. Friend 
will be able to support. I can quite 
understand that position. Some Mem- 
bers hold, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, that it is not the manifest destiny 
of this country to be a great colonising 
and civilising Power. All I can say is, 
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that, 'at all events, that has been our his- 
tory hitherto, and that by proceeding 
upon that principle we have grown to 
our present greatness, and although it 
may be that if we abandoned that 
principle we might create a_ better 
England and a new England, it 
would certainly be a very different 
England from that which we have known 
in the pages of history from the days 
of Queen Elizabeth down to the present 
time. I greatly fear if you are to lay 
down the principle that the lines of 
Empire are now finally settled, and that 
in no circumstances will you overpass 
them, that you will put such a barrier in 
the way of the enterprise of our country- 
men that you will materially alter their 
character. In fact, I very much doubt 
whether you will not strike at the root 
of the causes of our great prosperity and 
position. My right hon. Friend is 
opposed to this proposal on two grounds. 
He argued chiefly on what I may call the 
negative ground. He tried to show that 
neither necessity nor honour forced us 
to take the course which it is proposed 
that we should take. I think he carried 
his argument very much too far when he 
told us that there were no Treaties in 
existence which bound this country in 
honour to maintain its administration in 
Uganda. He relies upon a letter from 
Captain Lugard which appeared in The 
Times, and in which he stated that when 
he made Treaties with chiefs he ex- 
plained to them, through the missionaries 
and interpreters, that the Treaties were 
being made with the Company. That is 
true; but since then a great change has 
come over the scene, and the present 
Government have carried the matter 
much further, for their officer, Mr. 
Macdonald, in confirming these Treaties 
and making new arrangements with the 
chiefs, actually told the interpreter, when 
he asked with whom he was to say that 
a Treaty was made, that he had better 
declare that it was made with the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly Mr. Ashe told the 
chief that the Treaty was made with the 
Government, and by that action the 
country was now committed to these 
Treaties. I say so much by way of 
modification of the argument of my right 
hon. Friend, but I am not going to press 
that. I will grant that after all these 
Treaties with savage chiefs cannot be 
held to be absolutely valid until they 
have been confirmed at headquarters, and 
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therefore if it can be proved that it is 
not now desirable on other grounds that 
we should maintain our hold of Uganda 
I will abandon the argument of absolute 
necessity and substitute engagements of 
honour. But what, tomy mind, was the 
principle of strongest argument of my 
right hon. Friend was what i will call 
the affirmative argument by which he 
endeavoured to show that it was not desir- 
able that we should now remain in 
Uganda. Let us see what that argument 
amounts to. In the first place, my right 
hon. Friend said with great force that the 
time had not come for occupation; that 
this was a country which, whatever its 
future might be, was not at the present 
time developed. He actually quoted as an 
illustration the case of the Punjab, and 
said the present policy was the same as if, 
when we had possession of Calcutta, we 
actually established ourselves in the 
Punjab. I am surprised that my right 
hon. Friend should forget that the Punjab 
was absolutely within our disposition ; 
that there was no competition for the 
Punjab; that it was a pear we might 
well allow to grow until it was ripe and 
then fall into our laps ; that it did not 
matter whether we took it or not, so far 
as our European or other rivals were 
concerned. But the case with regard to 
Uganda is that you must act at the pre- 
sent moment or you cannot act at all. If 
you leave Uganda to-day it is absolutely 
certain that other Powers which are 
practically conterminous with Uganda, 
that are going to Uganda, if they are not 
already in its borders, will never suffer 
Uganda to be a centre of disturbance, and 
that they will take up the work which 
you have neglected to accomplish. The 
question, therefore, is—Can we afford, is 
it desirable, is it to our honour and credit, 
is to our interest, that we should allow 
this greate estate in Central Africa to 
fall into the hands of our rivals? You 
cannot dispute the way I am putting the 
question. I admit the affirmative has to 
be proved, and my right hon. Friend at 
once negatives it. He says this estate is 
a worthless estate. He says, “ By the 
confession of the people whom you have 
appointed to inquire into the matter it 
has no commercial value.” I was per- 
fectly astounded when I heard that from 
my right hon. Friend, who is usually 
well informed on all such matters. 


Where does he get his information that 
Uganda is so valueless ? 
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Portal says it is a great potential market 
for British goods. Captain Lugard, Sir 
Gerald Portal, and everybody who has 
been in the country, says it is a country 
of great capability, and that it is a fertile 
soil. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland, who knows Uganda better 
than the people who have lived in it, 
says the country is impossible for Euro- 
pean colonisation. That is not the 
opinion of Sir Gerald Portal, who says 
the climate is temperate, the rainfall 
moderate, and on the whole the country is 
by no means unhealthy for Europeans if 
they exercise ordinary care. But even 
if the country were not capable of Euro- 

n colonisation, is that a reason why 
it should not be a valuable property? I 
believe India is not suitable for colonisa- 
tion, and on the principles of the hon, 
Member for Sunderland—l. will not at- 
tribute anything of the kind to my right 
hon. Friend thesMember for the Forest 
of Dean—we ought to abandon India as 
he wants us to abandon. Uganda. I have 
said that this is a great potential market, 
and the hon. Member sneered at the 
word “ potential.” That is perhaps the 
point of difference between us. It is not 
an existing market; I grant it has no 
value at the present moment. The whole 
of the existing trade with Uganda would 
be but a mere drop in the vast ocean of 
British trade. When Columbus dis- 
covered America exactly the same thing 
might have been said, and if my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland had 
been a grandee at the Spanish Court he 
would have strongly recommended Fer- 
dinand and Elizabeth to have nothing to 
do with it. The argument is perfectly 
ridiculous and absurd. I have spoken 
of America. What was America when 
it was discovered, before railways were 
made and communications opened up? 
I will come down to a later period. What 
were the new countries at the Cape, 
Griqualand, Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, 
and Matabeleland within the recollection 
of every man in this House ? They were 
ail valueless ; they were all great poten- 
tial markets, and my hon. Friends would 
have rejected their possession by this 
country, and would have said it was use- 
less to construct railways and spend the 
taxpayers’ money, because at the moment 
when we acquired possession of them 
their trade was really valueless and non- 
existing. Then we are told of the cost 
of life and treasure that will be involved 
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in taking possession of this country. The 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean spoke with great indignation of the 
wars provoked in Uganda by the presence 
of the English and of foreigners. My 
right hon. Friend made a statement 
which I must respectfully dispate. 
He said one of these wars, the latest, was 
unfortunately worse and more costly as 
regards loss of life than all the wars 
which had preceded it in native times. 
That statement is contradicted by every- 
body who has any practical acquaintance 
with the country. Before the British 
missionaries were in Uganda there were 
most desperate inter-tribal struggles, the 
greatest brutalities, the most ferocious ill- 
treatment of the people by their chiefs 
and leaders, and I will undertake to say 
in one year of that administration more 
lives were lost than will be lost in the 
whole course of British administration. 
Let us look at this as practical and 
sensible men. We talk of the loss of life 
involved in pacifying a great country. I 
suppose thousands and tens of thousands 
of Indians perished in the wars of Clive 
and the wars which followed the adminis- 
tration and victories of Clive; but does 
anybody deny that since that time the 
population of India has increased 30 or 50 
per cent., that millions and millions have 
been added to the population, and that 
the whole loss of life, if it could be summed 
up, which followed from British inter- 
vention is a mere nothing to the loss of 
life which went on before we came into 
the country, and to the terrible loss of 
life that would have gone on if we had 
not established that great par Britannica 
which is the pride of this country. Then, 
again, my right hon. Friend spoke of the 
Soudanese who are now acting in Uganda 
as soldiers so ferocious that they would 
have to be got rid of, and said that the 
country could only be administered by a 
large force of British officers and new 
troops. Those who know the Soudanese 
take a totally different view of them. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE: I assumed that 
there would be no change in the troops, 
and that the Soudanese would remain 
there, and quoted the Commissioner to 
the effect that there would be no real 
peace in the country till they were re- 
moved. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
not acquainted with the passage or its 
context. Of course, I do not dispute the 
accuracy of my right hon. Friend’s 
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quotation, but from information that has 
reached me I am led to believe that the 
Soudanese soldiers in Uganda are much 
the same as they are in Egypt—they are 
great ruffians if not properly treated and 
kept in order ; but if they are well treated 
and are under British officers they are 
brave and well-ordered men. I have no 
doubt, therefore, that although when left 
to themselves they may have been guilty 
of all the offences that have been 
ascribed to them, they will, when 
properly commanded, make admirable 
troops. Then, as regards the cost of 
managing the country, Sir Gerald Portal, 
who is the best authority on the subject, 
places it at £20,000 a year with a rail- 
way, and £38,000 a year without a rail- 
way. But grant that it will cost 
£100,000 a year, what the House has to 
consider is not the prime cost of acquiring 
such a country, but what the probable 
future results will be to us. If we are 
right in saying that there is probably as 
great a future for Uganda as has come 
about in the countries north of Cape 
Colony, or in Canada, or the United 
States, or even in tropical colonies, then 
why should we begrudge such a sum as 
£100,000 per annum to secure this great 
possession. My right hon. Friend, I 
suppose, admits that upon this hypothesis 
he would be willing to make this invest- 
ment. But are we to take no risk in the 
matter. Of course, if any one had been 
asked at the moment that we had first 
taken possession of any of our colonies 
what was the value of the territory we 
then acquired, he would have been 
unable to have given a reply. What I 
say, however, is that our chances in 
Uganda are just as good as they were in 
any of those colonies. I contend that it 
is our duty to open up new markets from 
time to time, and that, if necessary, we 
must incur some little risk in doing so. 
I have finished with the argument of my 
right hon. Friend, and I say that at all 
events, granting his facts, his contention 
is logical and consistent. But now I 
come to consider the course which 
has been taken by the Government. 
and if I criticise the utterances of the 
Under Secretary of State that criticism 
must not be taken by my hon. Friend as 
personal to himself. I, in common with 
the rest of the House, have learned to 
appreciate his ability and straightfor- 
wardness and his logical mind. But on 
the present occasion he was the mouth- 
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piece of the Government, and if his 
speech was halting, inconsistent, and un- 
dignified—if it were so—I say it forms 
no ground for accusation against my hon. 
Friend, but is due to the fact that the 
policy which he is advocating—the 
policy of the Government—is incomplete, 
halting, unsatisfactory, and undignified. 
Let us see what the policy is. The Go- 
vernment absolutely refused to look this 
great question in the face, and after- 
wards they refused to admit the conse- 
quences which necessarily flowed from 
theirown action. Do you deny that this 
is the first step, and that it must be fol- 
lowed by many others? Do you doubt 
for a moment that the things which the 
Government now refuse to do will within 
the next 10 years have tobe done? I 
call the conduct of the Government in 
this matter, therefore, inconsistent and 
undignified. It is undignified for the Go- 
vernment to endeavour to shroud the 
matter in mystery and to keep it from 
the House and from the country. The 
Government actually profess to be help- 
less in the matter. The Government 
give us to understand that their hands 
are tied, that they have done this for 
the purpose of satisfying the Member for 
Sunderland, and that they do not ap- 
prove of the policy which they are forced 
to pursue. They tell us that it follows 
as alegitimate consequence of the action 
of the preceding Government. In one 
respect at least they have gone beyond 
the policy of their predecessors ; so they 
have in another. The preceding Go- 
vernment confined their operations 
to Uganda, but the present Government 
through Colonel Colville, who must have 
had written instructions—and I should 
very much like to see those instructions 
—carried their operations 600 miles be- 
yond the territory occupied by the late 
Government. And yet they pretend that 
their hands have been forced, and that 
circumstances have been too strong for 
them ; but they are afraid of what their 
own supporters, of what the Opposition, 
and of what the country would say to 
them ; and they plead for mercy on the 
ground that if they refused to maintain 
the Protectorate over Uganda they as a 
Government would be destroyed ; and, to 
use the words of the Under Secretary, 
they would have no heart or capacity to 
proceed to the great social reforms to 
which they are pledged. We were told 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
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the Forest of Dean that Uganda was not 
valuable in itself, but was only valuable as 
a road to another place. Now, we know 
where Uganda leads to. Uganda is the 
road to the Local Veto Bill. I can only 
say that if I agreed with my right hon, 
Friend and: with the principles he has 
laid down—if I agreed even with the 
inferences which I think might fairly 
be drawn from the speech of the Under 
Secretary—lI should consider that it was 
a matter of honour to refuse to carry this 
matter further; and if the Government 
hold that opinion they ought to come out 
of Uganda, and ought not to go on with 
this merely to retain Office. Under these 
circumstances, what ought I to do? My 
views on this question are well known; 
I am in favour of the policy of exten- 
sion. I am in favour of holding Uganda, 
and of maintaining and developing that 
country. I am clearly of opinion that 
this is for the benefit of this country. 
But I am not in favour of the reasons 
which the Government give for their 
policy, or of taking the country 
and merely holding it. But I 
suppose we are bound, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to accept the Govern- 
ment policy. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told us yesterday that he could 
not answer our questions because he was 
embarrassed. I suppose the Government 
are now embarrassed by a following of 
their supporters, and cannot, therefore, 
disclose their whole policy to the Com- 
mittee. But as I am convinced that, 
whether they disclose it or not, they 
must mean it, and as I know the result 
of their policy and that, though they 
may postpone them, they cannot entirely 
put them off, as they will not go for the 
whole, I am prepared to support them in 
going for a small portion. I take ex- 
ception to several points in the Govern- 
ment statement. In the first place, [ 
take exception to the extent of the Pro- 
tectorate. It is not to extend to the sur- 
rounding countries. But, although it is 
not to be extended to those countries, the 
Administrator in Uganda is to look after 
the chiefs of those countries and to make 
arrangements with them to insure the 
peace of the country, the prevention of 
slavery within their territories, and to 
exercise supervision, which is to involve 
inspection, over the acts of the chiefs, 
who are not to be allowed to make any 
move, or to take any action with regard 
to rival chiefs, or to encourage slavery, 
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or to hinder commerce within their own 
territories. The Government are to pre- 
vent all these things, and yet not to inter- 
fere with the independent administration 
of those countries. Nothing more 
illogical than this has been put before 
the House of Commons. It would have 
been much better to have said at once 
that a Protectorate was to be established 
not merely over Uganda, but over the 
surrounding territories. But, Sir, just 
look at the administration to be created ! I 
will venture to say that in the whole 
history of this country there has never 
been devised by the wit of man an ad- 
ministration so complicated or so certain 
to lead to irritation and failure as the ad- 
ministration of these countries announced 
to us to-night by the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State. What is 
there to be? In the first place, an Ad- 
ministrator or Commissioner for Uganda 
—Uganda will be left in the air. 
Between Uganda and the coast there is 
to be a Sub-Commissioner, who is to look 
after the way, a ten-mile strip of terri- 
tory. There is then to be in Zanzibar 
the independent administration of the 
Sultan. There is also to be in Zanzibar 
a control exercised by a Consul General 
acting under the Foreign Office here ; 
and, lastly, there is to be the Chartered 
Company, which is to be allowed to con- 
tinue to exist at a price to be fixed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. There are 
thus six conflicting authorities to be 
established. Then we are told it will be 
valueless. I should think it would be 
valueless under a system such as this. 
It would be impossible to devise a more 
extraordinary and unparalleled arrange- 
ment. Here is Uganda in the air. The 
interests of Uganda depend upon the 
communication to the coast, and yet the 
Commissioner of Uganda is to have no 
control over it. That is to be attended 
to by a Sub-Commissioner. The interests 
of Uganda in the communication are in- 
finitely more important than the interests 
of Zanzibar, yet the Commissioner of 
Uganda, if he wants to make any com- 
munication to the Sub-Commissioner, will 
have by a process of cireumlocution to 
communicate first with Zanzibar, Zanzi- 
bar will have to communicate with the 
Sub-Commissioner, and then, perhaps, 
after further communication, what the 
Commissioner of Uganda requires may 
possibly be done. Then we are told that 
you cannot make a railway in Uganda 
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because of the Masai. Has my right 
hon. Friend who alluded to them ever 
heard of their cattle ? They depend en- 
tirely upon their cattle, and their cattle 
have been so largely destroyed by the 
plague that the Masai people have no 
longer the power nor the will to do the 
mischief they previously did. But grant, 
for the sake of argument, that they are 
the Highlandmen of the earlier time, 
what is to be the position of their 
unfortunate Sub-Commissioner? He 
is left alone in the middle of 
Africa, 240 miles from Zanzibar 
and 600 miles from Uganda, and 
this wretched man is to be exposed, 
with two or three assistants, to the 
onslaughts of this terrible tribe. I think 
there ought to be a little logic and con- 
sistency in the arguments of the Govern- 
ment. If the Masai are so terrible that 
they can prevent you from making a 
railway, at all events we ought not to 
send. this miserable Sub-Commissioner to 
perish there in consequence of the mis- 
conduct of the same tribe, Then the 
same question arises with regard to the 
Chartered Company. We are not told 
what is to be done with them. The 
proper home for the administration of 
East Africa is at Zanzibar, and in order 
that it may be properly conducted there 
ought to be a proper administrator there. 
We ought to do away with this puppet 
Sultan, under whose imaginary responsi- 
bility we cover up our evil deeds—this 
Sultan who is absolutely our creature, 
whom we appointed, and with whom we 
could arrange to-morrow. Is it not a 
monstrous thing that we should allow 
this terrible evil of slavery to exist under 
cover of his responsibility? I have 
spoken hitherto of the commercial 
interests of this country, and I am not 
ashamed to have done so, because I 
believe that upon them depends the very 
existence of the nation. If we want 
proof of that we have had it im the last 
year or two, for with other markets close 
to us the vast proportion of our own 
population must starve unless we can 
open up new sources of trade. But I would 
also deal with the interest this country 
has taken in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. Wehave spent for years some- 
thing like £100,000 or £200,000 a year 
on a slave squadron. I say that has 
always been a very doubtful policy. It 
is very expensive, and I doubt if it has 
ever been very efficacious, and there is no 
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doubt it enormously increased the horrors 
of the trade. The carriage of slaves, in 
view of the patrolling of the waters by 
the British squadron, was conducted in 
cireumstances which made the condition 
of the slaves much worse than it other- 
wise would be, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of slaves perished. Therefore I 
doubt whether it was efficacious ; but at 
all events the time has gone by. The 
circumstances are entirely changed. At 
the time when we established the slave 
squadron we could not get into the in- 
terior ; we had no right there; and at 
the time we established the slave squa- 
dron we were able to control large terri- 
torial waters. Now the territorial waters 
_ by new arrangements of Germany and 

the territorial waters of Portugal by old 
arrangements are closed to our ships. 
We had the Treaty right to control the 
waters of Madagascar, but since the 
occupation of Madagascar by the French, 
though I believe a considerable slave 
trade is carried on on that island, we 
have voluntarily abandoned the exercise 
of our legal right. Therefore the power 
of the slave squadron is practically con- 
fined to the open waters, where it, is of 
no use, and to the waters around Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba. We can use the money 
much better, and we can do the work by 
two actions on our part. In the first 
place by abolishing the legal status of 
Zanzibar and Pemba ; and it is disgrace- 
ful to us, with our hypocritical pretences 
in face of foreign nations, that we should 
allow that status to remain. There is 
no difficulty whatever in abolishing the 
status. The only objection is the possi- 
bility of irritation which may be created 
on the part of Arab traders. But if the 
Empire of Great Britain, after all the 
sacrifices we have made, is now going to 
shrink from the irritation and opposition 
of a score of Arab traders, it is about 
time that we abandoned the mighty atti- 
tude we have taken up on this question. 
The second thing we ought to do is 
to establish our rule in some serious 
form in the interior of the country. 
What is the great cause of slavery, the 
great source of slavery? In the first 
place, the inter-tribal warfare — that 
accounts for the vast number of slaves 
brought down to the coast or who are 
employed in the interior ; and in the 
second place, the want of porterage 
where it is necessary to the life of the 
country. Both those things might be 
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destroyed so far as British territory is 
concerned, and one thing which will do 
it more than anything is the making of 
a railway. Captain Lugard has been 
quoted to the effect that there is no large 
amount of slavery in the British territory 
of Uganda. That is true. There has 
been in past times, but at present, when 
Germany has destroyed the legal status 
of slavery, when Portugal and the Congo 
Free State are making efforts to put down 
slave raids, what will inevitably happen 
will be this, that this traffic will be 
squeezed into British territory, and, unless 
we take precautions, it is inevitable that 
the trade which is being destroyed in 
those foreign countries will come to the 
country where alone it can seek « bene- 
volent neutrality. In order, therefore, 
that slavery may be put down, a railway 
should be made. Give up your slave 
squadron; accept the control of the 
waters of Zanzibar and Pemba. Having 
done that, you have done all you can do 
at sea. You may take as low a sum as 
£50,000 at least for the present expense 
of the slave squadron ; and then you may 
devote yourselves to the great interests 
of your country, and to the destruction of 
this abominable traffic in slaves, by 
developing the interior of the country. 
I shall say one word as to the cost. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland, 
who knows more about the making of a 
railway in a tropical country than the 
engineers who have been sent to 
report, says in effect it is almost beyond 
the wit of man to make a_ rail- 
way through swamps and jungles up 
9,000 feet and through trackless forest. 
At any rate, he says, iffyou are to attempt 
a gigantic and colossal task of this kind 
you will be flinging millions away. What 
are the facts of the case? The Com- 
mission which was appointed to report on 
this particular subject, followed by Sir 
Gerald Portal, told us that the great 
object which we have in view would be 
sufficiently achieved by the making of a 
railway to Kikuyu, and this would be 
readily made for £900.000. A guarantee 
of this amount is £27,000 a year. That 
is the risk which the hon. Member 
shrinks from undertaking, although I 
think he is willing to expend much 
larger sums on much more questionable 
undertakings. My hon. Friend asks, 
“ Would you puta penny in Uganda?” 
What an absurdity! Uganda is one 
of the most promising in regard 
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to the capacities of production of any 
of the countries which have been 
recently surveyed. I am not speaking 
of the possibilities of mining enterprise 
and matters of that kind, which can be 
dealt with only at a later period ; but it 
is possible to grow wheat, cotton, tea, 
tobacco, coffee, and fibre. They are all 
products in large demand. But who is 
going to put a farthing in one of those 
industries at a time when it will cost 
him £300 a ton to bring those products 
down to the coast? It is clear that a 
railway must precede the investment of 
capital. Then my hon. Friend says, 
“Why not put money in the railway ?” 
Because it is not a fair thing to expect 
of men engaged in private enterprise 
that they should put money into an invest- 
ment which may bea very good thing 
in the course of years, but which cannot 
possibly pay for 10 years, or it may be 
for 20 years to come. I am putting, I 
hope, the case perfectly clearly. You 
cannot expect private individuals to put 
their money into an undertaking when 
it is perfectly obvious that it cannot be 
profitable for many years to come. No 
one would do so even in the case of an 
English railway unless he were sure of 
receiving some interest on his money 
from the first. What it comes down to, 
therefore, is this: Either the Govern- 
ment must make the railway or it will 
not be made atall. It is quite unfair for 
any Government with the command of 
an unlimited capital to expect private 
individuals to do that which they them- 
selves would shrink from doing. ‘The Go- 
vernment must be prepared to deal with this 
matter in the same way as a private indi- 
vidual treats his own property where it is 
possible for him to develop it in the course 
of, it may be, some five, six, or even ten 
years. Hemay have to expend a con- 
siderable amount of capital at first to 
open it up, but he knows that in a few 
years it will make him a very handsome 
return on his outlay. It is just so with 
the Government in the present case. I 
am not afraid to put this question to my 
fellow-countrymen. Will you as share- 
holders in this great country be content 
to put in the paltry sum of £30,000, or 
let,us even say £50,000, a year for the 
chances of a great and profitable, perhaps 
an extraordinarily profitable, investment ? 
I have, I think, exhausted the arguments 
which I wished to bring before the Com- 
mittee. This is not a case, I own, of 
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absolute necessity ; nor can I put it as 
high as to say that it is absolutely re- 
quired for the prosperity of the country. 
I know that an investment, moreover, 
such as this must be attended with some 
risk, and possibly even with the spilling 
of some blood. What I ask is, Will 
the Government give this extension a fair 
chance? It is not giving it a fair chance 
if you merely take possession of the 
country and leave it in that position in 
which you found it. Those who think 
with me in this matter are bound to vote 
with the Government. But, at the same 
time, I think that we should also have 
an early opportunity of deciding whe- 
ther or not we are going to garry on the 
extevsion sufficiently to make it a pro- 
fitable undertaking. If we are not going 
thus to earry it on, we would be much 
wiser to accept the views expressed by 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, and leave it to other nations to 
finish the work which we were too weak, 
too poor, and too cowardly to do our- 
selves. 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen. S.) 
said, that he was sorry to say that very 
few minutes were left to him in. which to 
endeavour to deal with the various topies 
which had been raised in the Debate, and 
to auswer the question which had been 
addressed to the Government as to its 
policy. However, this was perhaps of 
less importance, since the speeches which 
had been made on each side of the House 
that evening had to a large extent 
answered each other. Some of them ex- 
pressed too sanguine a view of the pro- 
sperity of the country, while others, on 
the contrary, were not hopeful enough. 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
spoken of Africa as a barren land, while 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham had compared Uganda to India 
and the United States, the only difference 
being that Africa had not as yet been so 
well explored as the other two countries. 
He could not imagine any comparisons 
more delusive than those made by the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
when the climatic and other conditions 
were taken into account. In India we 
found a population which only desired to 
be allowed to labour and which was 
willing to produce a supply of food and 
raw materials; but these: circumstances 
did not exist in Central Africa; and 
whatever return was to be looked for, it 
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must come at a far later date and after 
much larger initial expenditure than was 
necessary in the case of India. But 
while the Government did not take the 
sanguine view the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken, they did nct share the gloomy 
anticipations of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He did not put the case 
on the observance of Treaties or the 
protection of missionaries. The case 
he put was that of a Govern- 
ment entering upon Office and find- 
ing certain facts in existence and 
certain conditions created which calle 
for action on its part. They were assured 
by the best authorities, confirmed by Sir 
Gerald Portal, that if we were to leave 
the country and remove British control, 
anarchy, civil war, and general massacre 
would be the results. After the news of 
the Company’s withdrawal first arrived 
there were several months during which 
the country had time to make up its 
mind, and from every quarter, whether on 
behalf of missions, commerce, or humanity, 
there came Petitions and Memorials 
against our abandoning the obligations 
we had undertaken. Therefore, the Go- 
vernment had not any substantial doubt 
as to the course they ought to pursue. 
As to the Agreement with the King of 
the Belgians, their view was that it was 
in conformity with the spirit of the 
Anglo-German Agreement of 1890, and 
was on the same lines so far as it affected 
the delimitation of the British sphere of 
influence. He was very far from sub- 
scribing to the doctrine that the agree- 
ment was intended to carry out what had 
been described as the policy of Cairo to 
the Cape. That was going far beyond 
any declarations that had fallen from any 
responsible Government of any Party. 
With reference to another question put, 
he had to say that the agreement con- 
tained the whole terms which had been 
come to between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the King of the Belgians. It 
would, he believed, be necessary to pre- 
sent another Estimate, but they expected 
that this would only be in respect of cer- 
tain capital expenditure which would 
have to be made in the provision of boats 
upon the lakes and other matters of a like 
character. The question of the ad- 


ministration of Zanzibar was a large 
question, which he was not prepared to 
discuss upov the Uganda Vote. It was only 
four years since the Zanzibar Protec- 
_torate was assumed ; a new Sultan had 
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come into power within that time, and 
there had not been time to deal with all 
the questions which the Protectorate 
raised. It was the earnest wish of the 
Government, however, to take the earliest 
possible means of putting an end to 
slavery in Zanzibar. Steps had already 
been taken for that purpose. The number 
of slaves was now diminishing rapidly. 
They had every reason to think there 
was no considerable importation of 
slaves. The most strenuous efforts had 
been made to stop it. It was believed 
that slavery was rapidly dying out of 
the country, and that ina few years it 
would cease to exist. The Government 
were quite aware of the difficulties con- 
nected with the administration of the 
country between Uganda and the coast, 
and it was hoped that means would be 
found of dealing with them. The Com- 
mittee might rest assured that all that 
was necessary would be done to secure 
safe communication and to provide that 
there should be no disturbance, and no 
crimes committed for which some re- 
medy would not be found. The ques- 
tion of the railway was one of great 
interest, but he would point out that the 
Government had taken a large step in 
advance when they occupied Uganda at 
all, established an administration there, 
and undertook to regulate the relations 
of Uganda with the surrounding terri- 
tories. When they had had some little 
time in Uganda, and when the Commis- 
sioner had had some experience of the 
country, it might be possible to discuss 
the various questions raised with regard to 
that railway in a manner which was not 
possible now. All he could say at present 
was that they had no information which 
entitled the Government to make any pro- 
positions to the House. It was clear 
that when an administration was esta- 
blished in Uganda, and British enterprise 
began to turn its eyes in that direction, 
the whole question of communications 
would come to be considered in a different 
light and under favourable conditions 
which at present were altogether absent. 
They felt they would be going very much 
in advance of what their knowledge and 
public opinion would sanction if they 
made any proposal on the subject. They 
thought as much had been done as could 
be done now, and they were persuaded 
that the moderate course they suggested 
was one which would meet with the 
general approval of the House and which 
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269 Selection ( Standing 
the country itself’ was prepared to 
sanction. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I can assure the Commit- 
tee that I do not wish to deprive the 
Government of the pleasure of the Divi- 
sion which they are about to take. It 
will, no doubt, be a great satisfaction to 
them to see the amount of support which 
they will receive from their own friends 
upon this question. I may say that it is 
a matter of regret that the time is not 
sufficient to enable us to hear a speech 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has given us as much 
information as were possible in the time 
at his disposal ; but the Committee will 
feel, looking at the magnitude of the 
subject, and the length of some of 
the speeches which have been made, 
that altogether the time which has 
been available has not been adequate. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs made a most able speech, 
but it was a speech which was 
marred by two great blots. It was 
not worthy of the hon. Gentleman 
to say that the working classes must be 
considered in this matter, and that the 
Government were compelled to deal with 
Uganda as they had dealt with it, and in 
the main to the satisfaction of those who 
sat on the Opposition side of the House, 
because otherwise they would not have 
had time for the Budget and their Regis- 
tration Bill. 

*Sir E. GREY said, he might have 
expressed himself badly, but the House 
would believe him when he said the in- 
tention of his argument was that a 
Government which took a narrow view 
of its responsibility in one quarter would 
take a narrow view of its responsibility 
in another. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I did not under- 
stand that the Under Secretary was making 

“such a satirical observation with regard 
to the Leader of the House of Commons, 
' because it is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who hitherto has taken the 
narrow view as regards the responsi- 
bilities of this country in Uganda. But 
~ the point I wish to put to the House is 
that the time which has been available 
for this discussion has not been adequate, 
_More especially to discuss what the 
Government has not done. There is a 
general opinion on the part of the 
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majority of the House that the action 
taken by the Government is not suffi- 
cient; it is condemned by their own 
supporters. Those friends of the Go- 
vernment who are opposed to their policy 
still say that if this policy is to be carried 
out at all without the railway it will be 
futile. That is the opinion of the majority 
on this side. Under the circumstances, 
I trust that on Report the Governmeat 
will give us the opportunity of a farther 
discussion to see whether the House does 
not think that this £50,000 a year which 
it is proposed to spend will be wasted 
owing to the want of the railway. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 218 ; 
Noes 52.—(Division List, No. 70.) 


SAVINGS BANKS (SOCIETIES) BILL. 
(No. 233.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 134.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


SELECTION (JOINT COMMITTEE). 

Sir J. MOWBRAY reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
nominated the following Five Members to 
serve on the Joint Committee on Canal 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional 
Orders Bills :—Mr. Brunner, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Spicer, and Mr. Samuel Young. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Law, &c. 
Sir J. MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection ; That they 
had discharged the following Members 
from the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure :—Sir Walter Foster; and had 
appointed in substitution: Mr. Seale- 
Hayne. 

SCOTLAND. 
Sir J. MOWBRAY further reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Standing Committee on 
Scotland :—Mr. Walter Long ; and had 
appointed in substitution : Commander 
Bethell. 
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TRADE, &c. 


Sir J. MOWBRAY further reported 
from the Committee; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Trade (ineluding Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures the 
following Fifteen Members in respect of 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Bill :—Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Bigwood, Mr. 
Chaplin, Mr. Conybeare, Sir William 
Hart Dyke, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Luttrell, 
Mr. Maguire, Mr. Humphreys-Owen, 
Mr. George Russell, and Sir Richard 
Temple. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 7) (RIVER ANCHOLME, 
&c.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Trafttic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, for the 
River Ancholme Navigation and certain other 
Canals, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt 

and Mr. Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 263.] 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 8) (RIVER CAM, &C.) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, for the 
River Cam Navigation and certain other Canals, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Bryce. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 264.] 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 

PROVISIONAL ORDER (NO. 9) (RIVER 

LARKE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a Pro- 
visional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Merchan- 
dise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable thereto, for 
the River Larke, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Bryce. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 265.] 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 10) (CANALS OF 
THE CALEDONIAN AND NORTH BRITISH 
RAILWAY COMPANIES) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a Pro- 


under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Ac 
1888,” containing the Classification of Merchan- 
dise Traffic, the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and tee a applicable thereto, for the 
Canals of the Caledonian Railway Company and 
the North British Railway Company, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Bryce. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 266.1 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 11) (Lacan, &c., CANALS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirma 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trae, 
under **The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, for the 
Lagan Canal and certain other Canals, ordered 

to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Bryce, 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 267.] 


CANALS RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NO. 12) (GRAND, 
&C. CANALS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirma 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Cana) Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable thereto, for 
the Grand Canal and certain other Canals, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 268.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO. 13) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. J. Morley, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, under “ The Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890,” relating to 
the urban sanitary district of the Pembroke 
Township, ordered to be brought in by Mr. J. 
Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 269.] 


PAROCHIAL ELECTORS (REGISTRATION 
ACCELERATION) BILL. 
Ordered, That the Select Committee have 


power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
—(Mr. Shaw-Leferre.) 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC AMEND- 
MENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ross, Bill to confer juris- 
diction on the High Court of Justice in 
to decide questions in dispute solely 
Railway and Canal Companies in_ Ire 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ross, Mr, 
William Kenny, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
Reynolds, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Dane. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 270.] 


‘House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve 
o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 4th June 1894. 





MEDICAL DEGREES AT ST. ANDREW'S 
UNIVERSITY. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


Tue Marquess or BUTE presented 
a Petition from the School of Medicine, 
Edinburgh, praying Her Majesty to with- 
hold Her consent to the Ordinance No. 
45, Section 8, in so far as the same pro- 
vided for the residence of candidates for 
medical degrees in the University of St. 
Andrew’s. He said, it was a Petition 
from the Committee of the Association 
of Lecturers of the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine, the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Edinburgh, and the 
Faculty of Vhysicians and Surgeons, 
Glasgow. The Commissioners appointed 
under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 


* 1889 (52 and 53 Vict., cap. 55) had 


issued an Ordinance dated the 3rd 
February, 1894, No. 45 (St. Andrew's 
No. 4) providing that two of the five 
years of medical study must be spent in 
the University of St. Andrew’s each 
year ; the remaining three in any other 
University of the United Kingdom or 
Indian, Colonial, or Foreign University 
recognised by the University Court, or 
in such medicine schools or under such 
medical teachers as might be recognised 
for the purpose by the University Court. 
The Petitioners objected to the Ordinance 
because it excluded so many of the 
students attending the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine, who had attended classes 
equivalent to those qualifying for gradua- 
tion in the University, from the possi- 
bility of obtaining a degree at St. 
Andrew’s. The London University was 
open to all candidates for medical 
degrees who had studied in regular 
medical schools. Should the recent pro- 
posals of the Gresham University Com- 
mission be given effect to there would be 
established in London a University on a 
Federal basis in which the London 
College of Physicians and College of 
Surgeons were represented, and to whose 
degrees their licentiates would be admitted. 
The University of Durham was also 
open, under certain conditions, for medical 
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degrees to non-residents ; while in Ireland 
the Royal University enabled non-resident 
students to avail themselves of its 
degrees. The Petitioners, under the cir- 
cumstances, submitted that the continua- 
tion of the privilege hitherto exercised 
by the St. Andrew’s University under 
proper safeguards, and limited in its 
scope to properly qualified licentiates, 
would be just. The importance of the 
matter was so great that, under ordinary 
circumstances, it would be made the sub- 
ject of discussion : but their Lordships 
would probably agree that at the present 
moment that was inexpedient, because 
divers Petitions had been presented 
directly to Her Majesty in Council upon 
the subject of St. Andrew's Ordivances, 
including the particular point raised by 
these «Petitions, and Her Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to refer them to 
the Scottish Universities Committee of 
the Privy Council, where, no doubt, the 
arguments would be fully heard. He 
therefore contented himself at present 
with simply presenting to their Lordships 
these Petitions and mentioning the nature 
of their contents. 


IRISH CHURCH FUND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Eart or BELMORE asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, with respect to 
the Irish Chureh Fund Account, whether 
their attention had been called to the 
allegation which had been made that, 
owing to an alteration made in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons whilst 
the Irish Church Act, 1869, was passing 
through that House, a miscalculation was 
made of the term of years in which the 
annuities representing tithe-rent charges 
would have repaid the principal sums 
commuted, with interest; and whether 
such full repayment would not have been 
made at the end of 46, instead of 52, 
years from the date of commutation in 
each case? He stated, in explanation, 
that when Mr. Gladstone, in 1869, intro- 
duced the Irish Church Bill he expressed 
the opinion that it was very desirable to 
take every opportunity of facilitating and 
quickening the winding up of these mat- 
ters: and he thought it well to encourage 
those who had paid the tithe-rent charge 
up to that time to the clergy of the 
Established Church to commute those 
annual payments for a fixed sum. This 
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Should be done in one of two ways: 
either that the person to be paid the rent- 
charge—generally known as “ the land- 
lord”—should buy up the tithe rent at 
25 years’ purchase ; or, thinking possibly 
that Irish landlords were generally 
impecunious people, another plan (which 
had been more largely availed of) was 
put forward by Mr. Gladstone in his 
speech. Speaking of the tithe rent- 
charge, he said— 

“ First of all, I will proceed to explain what I 
fear some of my hearers will think ought to be 

laced in the category of financial puzzles... . 

t relates to the important subject of tithe 
rent-charge in Ireland. I attach great importance 
to the merging of the tithe rent-charge, and the 
Irish Land Commission will step into possession 
of it immediately after the passing of the Act.’ 
Then he went on to say that the price 
would be fixed at 224 years’ pur- 
chase, not of the original full 
£100, but at £75 a year. Mr. Glad- 
stone was alluding there to the commu- 
tation which had taken place some years 
before. The difference between the £75 
and the gross £100 was supposed to 
represent the cost of collection and bad 
debts. That offer was made because it 
was thought there might be landlords in 
Ireland who would be disposed to make 
that arrangement. Then he went on to 
say there was another alternative of 
compulsory sale for those who were not 
disposed ‘to buy at 22} years’ purchase ; 
they would be charged with £2,250 for 
every nett £100 a-year of tithe rent- 
charge at 44 per cent., and then a loan 
of equal amount would be granted them 
at 34 per cent., the loan to be paid off 
by instalments. In that way a Sinking 
Fund of 1 per cent. would remain to 
absorb the principal. The individual 
would not be called upon to make any 
addition whatever to his annual payments 
to which he would be liable for a term of 
45 years. For some reason or other, 
which did not appear to be stated in 
Hansard, when the Bill came into Com- 
mittee, Mr. Gladstone or the Treasury 
had thought it well tomake some alteration 
in the scheme. They provided an optional 
instead of a compulsory sale for those 
who did not wish to buy out-and-out, and 
the term was altered from 45 to 52 years 
for the repayment of the money. A slight 
alteration was also made in the rate of 
interest on the capital sum, i.e., it was 
altered from £4 10s. to £4 9s. per 
annum. When the Bill was in Com- 
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mittee, on the 3rd of May, Mr. Glad- 
stone in opposing an Amendment pro 

by the late Mr. Herbert, who had been 
Chief Secretary to the former Liberal 
Government, altering the rate from 22 
to 18 years’ purchase, at which lay- 
tithes as a rule were sold, said the calcula- 
tion had been made on a given term of 
years, which it had been proposed should 
be fixed at 52—he did not say why it had 
been so fixed. Clause 32 of the Irish 
Chaureh Act relating to this matter pro- 
vided that the Commissioners might sell 
the rentcharges and charge the owners 
thereof with a sum equal to 22} times 
the amount of them ; and later on in the 
same clause the term of 52 years was 
fixed, with annual payments calculated at 
the rate of £4 9s. per cent. on the pur- 
chase-money. So the matterstood. As 
time went on some persons had taken 
the trouble to test those calculations, and 
had discovered that a mistake had been 
made in the change from 45 to 52 years. 
It did not make much difference yet, in 
the payment of the instalments; but it 
would turn out, some time in the next 
century, when these terminable annuities 
were approaching the period at which 
they would expire, if a mistake had been 
really made, that the Treasury would be 
able to claim six years’ more tithe rent- 
charge in the repayment of every £100 
taken at the rate of 34 per cent. than 
would suffice to repay capital and interest. 
But the question sometimes even now 
arises in this way: when land sales 
were made under these Acts the Com- 
missioners always pressed the vendors, 
though they could not insist upon it, to 
redeem the tithe rent-charge. The capital 
charge had then to be calculated, and if 
the Treasury were proceeding upon in- 
accurate tables people were of course 
paying more than they ought to pay. 
Last year he had given notice to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into 
this and other matters, but was not for 
some time furnished with the necessary 
figures. Later on, the Irish Land Com- 
mission in their Report of last year stated 
that the total rents receivable, being under 
£500,000, were exceeded by the liabili- 
ties of the Fund to the extent of about 
£49,000 a year for the period under 
review. The Commissioners had appa- 
rently overstepped their income by that 
amount. These matters were very com- 
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involved, The Government Bill with 
regard to evicted tenants was now pending, 
and a further charge was proposed to be 
made upon the [rish Church Fund, which 
had last year appeared to any ordinary 
mind to be insolvent. It was necessary 
to show that that was not the case, and 
therefore the Treasury had in April 
last issued a Minute showing by 
@ manipulation of the figures that, 
so far from being £49,000 a year to 
the bad, they were about £90,000 
a year to the good. He found that 
the explanation of that transformation 
was given at page 3 of the document 
referred to. From that it appeared that 
all income which came into their hands 
from redemptions and sales of property 
had been lumped and applied in payment 
of the annual charges. In the eir- 
cumstances, it had appeared to be 
useless last year to ask their 
Lordships to do anything, but now 
it appeared that the balance was the 
other way, and they were now entitled to 
ask, if any mistake had been made, that 
the matter should be looked into and set 
right. Referring to Mr. Gladstone's 
statement with regard to the redemption 
of the tithe rent-charges, it appeared'that 
the amount was ascertained originally to 
be £404,000 a year, but subsequently 
other items were brought into account 
one way and another, and on 31st March, 
1891, the total amounted to £410,000, an 
addition of £6,000. Out of that large sum 
the gross annual sales for cash were only 
£27,000, and at that date the gross 
annual amount of tithe rent-charges con- 
verted into terminable annuities was 
£204,100. That was three years ago, 
Since that time it appeared from another 
Paper that the amount had been reduced 
by about £40,000 a year, and probably 
that had occurred in consequence of the 
Irish Land Purehase Commissioners’ 
plan of pressing people, generally with 
success, to buy up the amount of tithe 
rent-charge allotted on every farm sold. 
The net result was that on 26th April 
last, according to the Paper, the tithe 
rent-charge which had not been redeemed 
in any way amounted to £170,634 a 
year, and the annuities were almost 
exactly the same—£170,030. So that 
in point of fact about half the original 
tithe rent-charge not extinguished re- 
mained to be paid in perpetuity, and the 
remainder was being extinguished at the 
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rate of £4 9s. per cent. per annum, It 
was evident that a mistake had been 
made and that the calculations were 
inaccurate. Their Lordships were 
justified in asking Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether the Treasury intended 
to look into the matter and set it right. 
It was not merely » matter for the land- 
lords, but the total amount of the Irish 
Chureh Fund would be seriously affected 
in the end, He hoped the noble Earl 
would be able to give the House a satis- 
factory answer upon this important 
question involving a considerable sum of 
money. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY): The noble Lord has ex- 
plained with great clearness the point to 
which he wishes to draw the attention 
of the Government. He argues from a 
statement made by Mr. Gladstone in the 
course of the discussion on the Irish 
Chureh Bill, that there is some miscal- 
culation of the amount which ought to be 
paid by the landlords for the abolition of 
the tithe. But the Land Commission is 
necessarily guided by the Act of Parlia- 
ment alone, and the Act of Parliament, 
as the noble Lord correctly quoted it, 
shows that there is no miscalculation as 
to the term of years in which the principal 
of the loan will have been repaid, 
because no rate of interest is prescribed 
in the Act, and there can consequently be 
no calculation. The provisions of the 
Act are precise—namely, an annual pay- 
ment for 52 years of £4 9s. for each 
£100 of the capital value of the rent- 
charge to be redeemed. The tithepayer 
is thus enabled to get rid of his liability 
by paying for 52 years the same sum as 
he was previously liable to pay in 
perpetuity. It is for him to accept this 
offer or not as he pleases ; and there is no 
power, as the law now stands, either to 
reduce the rate of the annuity or to 
curtail its term. As to whether these 
conditions laid down expressly by the 
Act of Parliament involve hardship, I 
am not prepared to discuss now. My 
answer to the noble Lord is, that there is 
no miscalculation, because the payment 
now required is founded upon the express 


.terms of the Act. The landlords, of 


course, in accepting that can only accept 
that which the Act enables the Land 
Commission to givethem. I think, in the 
circumstances, the noble Lord will forgive 
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me for not following him into the other 
matters, which in the actual position of 
things at present it is not possible for me 
to deal with. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE :« My Lords, 
nothing can possibly be clearer than 
what the noble Lord has said, but the 
difficulty is that he has given no answer 
to the point raised by my noble Friend. 
By the Irish Church Act, 1869, the 
tithe rent-charge is dealt with in two 
ways. It is either commuted at a certain 
number of years’ purchase, and about 
this there is no question; or, more 
generally, owing to the difficulty of 
people in Ireland not being able to make 
large ready-money payments, it is con- 
verted into annuities. There is no choice 
given—if a man is not in a position to 
pay up at the number of years’ capital 
value, he has no choice. These annuities 
were first calculated at 45 years’ purchase; 
but some miscalculation crept in, and the 
number of years’ purchase was subse- 
quently raised to52. Theanswer given by 
the noble Earl, of course, is that the term 
of 52 years is in the Act and the £4 9s. 
is in the Act, and that he cannot consider 
anything else. But that is no answer 
whatever if those figures have been 
wrongly put in instead of 45 years and 
the amount appropriate to that term. If 
that was a miscalculation it is obvious 
that it can be readjusted by Act of 
Parliament ; and it is not reasonable to 
ask the Irish landlords to go on paying 
largely in excess of what is required 
merely because of a mistake in an Act of 
Parliament. I hope the noble Earl will 
use all the influence he can bring to bear 
upon what may be supposed to stand in 
the place of a Treasury conscience to 
have the matter looked into, so that if a 
mistake has been made it may be remedied. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Treasury do not admit that there has 
been any miscalculation. But whether 
the terms of the Act of Parliament in- 
volve any hardship is another thing, and 
I am not prepared to discuss it now. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: Are we to 
understand clearly that the noble Earl 
is instructed by the Treasury to say that 
they have had the matter looked into by 


experts and have found no miscalcula- 
tion ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I have 
stated exactly what the Treasury’s view 
is, and I cannot add to the statement. 


The Earl of Kimberley 


Trish {LORDS} 








the noble Earl ? the Treasury would 
confide in him, and if he would confide 
in the House, what the state of the case 
is—perhaps the Treasury might write a 
letter—it would be much more satisfac- 
tory than this mere ipse dizit of the 
Treasury, which is not calculated to 
satisfy the House that these figures and 
none others are correct. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
Treasury do not admit that there is any 
calculation to be made, because the Act 
of Parliament explicitly states what is to 
be paid. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then the Act of Parliament must be 
changed if need be. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
is another matter. They can only act 
according to the Act of Parliament. The 
noble Lord in his speech referred to what 
was said by Mr. Gladstone during the 
discussion on the Irish Church Bill. 
That might be a very fair topic for 
arguing that there should be a new 
arrangement ; but the present arrange- 
ment is in an Act of Parliament, which 
states that £4 9s. shall be paid for 52 
years. That stands by itself, without 
any calculation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The point I wish to press upon the noble 
Earl is, what was the consideration on 
which the arrangement was accepted ? 
The statement of Mr. Gladstone is part 
and parcel of the bargain, and it is not 
now open to the Treasury to say that 
they never heard of Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement, and that all they care about 
are the precise words in the Act of Par- 
liament. That Act arose out of Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement, and what we 
want to know is, whether the statement 
of Mr. Gladstone does or does not sup- 
port the calculation put into the Act of 
Parliament, and, if it does not, I think 
we have a right to ask that the word- 
ing of the Act of Parliament should be 
altered. 

*TuE Eart or BELMORE said, he 
was aware the £4 9s. was an accurate 
calculation upon the section of the Act 
as drawn; but he had been commenting 
upon what Mr. Gladstone had offered. In 
the Irish Land Act of 1887 Parliament had 
recognised that the Irish landlords were 
being hardly treated, because one of the 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY; 
Does the Mere decline to confide in 
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sections of that Act provided that the 
Land Commission might, if they thought 
it expedient, order the redemption of any 
tithe or quit rent-charge or any portion 
thereof at a price to be fixed by the Land 
Commission. The Land Commission 
thought 20 years’ purchase would be 
enough. Their power to carry this out, 
was, however, qualified by the consent of 
the Treasury being required, and the 
Treasury had refused to give that con- 
sent. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 





BRIDGE OVER GWEEBARRA RIVER, 
COUNTY DONEGAL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tug Eart or MAYO asked Her 
Majesty’s Government when the bridge 
over the tidal portion of the Gweebarra 
River, County Donegal, would be com- 
menced ; and also when the roads lead- 
ing thereto would be begun? He was 
afraid this was another “ Irish grievance,” 
though of a much smaller character than 
the previous question raised. It was with 
regard to the bridge projected by the 
Congested Districts Board over the tidal 
portion of this river. The scheme was 
projected last year, and the roads leading 
to the bridge were marked out, but 
nothing had been done since. The people 
in these districts were extremely poor. 
Their poverty was much greater than in 
other parts, even of County Donegal. 
They had looked forward with great 
anticipations of these works. Many of 
them were unable to earn the rents of 
their cottages without going over to Scot- 
Jand, and those who stayed at home 
would be immensely benefited by this 
work. It would enable the people in the 
thickly-populated district of the Rosses 


‘to reach the town of Glenties without 


having to go many miles round. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL said, that the 
Congested Districts Board of Ireland 
hoped to be in a position before the end 
of the month to invite tenders for the 
construction of this bridge, and the ap- 
proaches thereto. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 28.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made; to be printed; and to be 
considered on Monday next. (No. 81.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 16.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 17.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 9.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 387.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL.—(No. 69). 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Moved, That the Message of the House of 
Commons of the 28th of May last with respect 
to the following Bills—namely : 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order 
(No. 1) (Canals of Great Northern and 
other Railway Companies) Bill; 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c., Canals) 
Bill; 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order 
(No. 3) (Aberdare, &c., Canals) Bill; 

be taken into consideration (The Chairman of 
Committees); agreed to: The said Message 
considered pomenge Then it was moved 
That a Committee of Five Lords be appointed 
to join with the Committee of the House of 
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Commons, as mentioned in the said Message ; 
agreed to: The Lords following were named of 
the Committee : 


D. Richmond. 
E. Lauderdale. 
L. Clifford of Chudleigh. 


Ordered, That such Committee have power to 
agree with the Committee of the House of 
Commons in the appointment of a Chairman. 

Then a Message was ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons, in answer to their said 
Message, to inform them of the appointment of 
the said Committee by this House, and to pro- 
pose that the Joint Committee do meet in 
Committee Room No. 1 on Friday next, at half- 
past Eleven o’clock, 





L. Herries. 
L. Hawkesbury. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION acT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; Read 1*; and 
to be printed. (No. 82.) 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 4th June 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


HONDURAS AND NICARAGUA. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if the war between Honduras and 
Nicaragua is now over, and the condition 
of affairs suitable for Her Majesty's 
Minister in Guatemala to present his 
credentials to those Republics as well as 
Costa Rica, and personally to do what 
he can to further British trade ? 


*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 

STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Her Majesty’s Minister left 
Guatemala on the 13th of April for 
Managua, the Capital of Nicaragua. 
He will visit the other Central American 
Republics and present his credentials. 
He will naturally do what he properly can 
to further British commercial interests. 
Hostilities between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua have now ceased, 


{COMMONS} 





EPIDEMICS AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 
the absence of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University, 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will 
direct a Return to be made of the number 
and dates of the epidemics of ophthal- 
mia, scarlet fever, measles, throat com- 
plaints, and other infectious maladies, 
which have broken out during the last 
10 years in the pauper district schools 
belonging to the Metropolitan Unions, 
specifying in the case of each epidemic 
the number of children attacked, the 
duration of the treatment of cases, the 
number of deaths and of permanent 
physical disablement, and the total extra 
cost occasioned to the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis by the outbreak ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I have 
made inquiry, and find that it would not 
be practicable to furnish such a Return 
as is suggested. If the right hon, 
Gentleman would desire a Return as to 
the mortality amongst children in these 
schools during a limited period, say of 
three years, I would be prepared to con- 
sent to it. 


KABA REGA. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will lay be- 
fore the House a full Report of the 
Consul of Zanzibar as to the events 
which intervened between the departure 
of Sir Gerald Portal from Uganda and 
the declaration of war against Kaba 
Rega; as to the incursions made by 
Kaba Rega into Uganda territory subse- 
quent to Sir Gerald Portal’s departure ; 
and as to the number of Waganda held 
in slavery by Kaba Rega? 

Sir. E. GREY: Colonel Colvile 
stated that Kaba Rega held 20,000 sub- 
jects of Uganda in slavery, invaded 
Uganda last year and killed a Soudanese 
officer, and had after that invaded Usaga 
and Toru. I am not at present prepared 
to say when Papers can be laid before 
Parliament with regard to these events. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Is 
this information taken from the Report 
of Colonel Colvile ? 
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Sir E. GREY: It has been taken: 
from his Despatches. 


THE PROTECTION OF SCOTCH 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he is now in a position to state when the 
new cruiser for the protection of the 
fisheries around the Island of Lewis and 
the western mainland will be ready for 
service ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The new cruiser is now at 
Granton. Specifications and estimates 
are being prepared for the alterations 
necessary to be made to her. When 
they have been accepted the work will 
be pushed on at once, but it is impossible 
to say yet on what date they will be 
finished. No time is being lost. 


ROSS AND CROMARTY RETURNING 
OFFICER. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state the 
reason why Sheriff Johnstone, who acted 
as Returning Officer for Ross and 
Cromarty at the last Parliamentary elec 
tion, engaged E. Hugonin, of Inverness, 
to act as polling clerk at Milton of 
Applecross, at an expense to the candi- 
dates of £9 Is., travelling allowance 
(140 miles) £7, whilst a suitable person 
was obtainable in the district; and 
whether Sheriff Johnstone, should he act 
as Returning Officer at the next elec- 
tion, will be prohibited from making 
arrangements which cause such expendi- 
ture to candidates ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am in- 
formed that the polling clerk referred 
to was employed because, in the Sherift’s 
opinion, a local man was not sufficiently 
qualified, and that although he lives in 
Inverness, he paid his own expenses 
from Inverness to Dingwall. There is 
no power to interfere with the discretion 
of a Returning Officer in making ar- 
rangements for an election. 


SLAVE TRAFFIC IN WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has any information as to the 
shipment of slaves from Portuguese ter- 
ritories in West Africa to the Islands of 
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San Thomé and Principe ; whether the 
shipment of such slaves is in contraven- 
tion of the General Act of the Brussels 
Conference to which Portugal affixed her 
signature ; and whether steps will be 
taken to put a stop to this practice ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Slavery is abolished 
in the Colony of Angola, and in the 
Islands of San Thomé and Principe. If 
in spite of this there were a slave traffic, 
of which we have no knowledge, the 
slaves would become free when landed in 
the islands. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: Will the hon. 
Baronet make inquiries ? 

Sir E. GREY: I think if the hon. 
Member has any information to give on 
these points, he might communicate it to 
the Foreign Office, who would then look 
into the matter. 


REPORTED CHOLERA OUTBREAK AT 
MECCA. 

Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, §.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreigu Affairs whether any informa- 
tion has been received at the Foreign 
Office, from Constantinople or elsewhere, 
to the effect that an outbreak of cholera 
has occurred at Mecca ; and whether, if 
so, steps will be taken to urge the Porte 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Sanitary Congress as to preventive and 
repressive measures ? 

*Sir E. GREY: It was reported on 
the 2nd instant that, according to the 
latest telegraphic advices from Mecca, 
the public health there was good. The 
Porte was represented at the Sanitary 
Congress, but its Delegates did not sign 
the recommendations. 


COUNTY COUNCIL BOUNDARY. 
COMMITTEES. 

Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will 
sanction the payment of the travelling 
expenses of the County Councillors who 
are engaged on the Boundary Com- 
mittees under the recent Act ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The ques- 
tion whether the expenses referred to are 
expenses of a Committee within the 
meaning of Section 72 of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, is a legal one; 
and as the Board may have to determine 
the point in the exercise of their appel- 
late jurisdiction on appeals against the 
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decision of auditors, they have not been 
i vba to advise on the question of the 
egality of such payments. If the pay- 
ment is lawful, no sanction of the Board 


can be required. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR QUARTER- 
MASTERS. 

Captain’ BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how many appointments it 
is intended to create at the War Office 
for Quartermasters of Cavalry, Infantry, 
Army Service Corps, Ordnance Store 
Corps, and Medical Staff respectively, 
under paragraphs 193 and 193, Royal 
Warrant, dated Ist April, 1894 ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampseLtt-BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The Articles referred to 
apply to the limited number of Quarter- 
masters at present employed at head- 
quarters. I am not aware of any 
existing necessity for an increase of that 
number. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether heavy subsidies are 
paid by this country and by the Ca- 
nadian Government to the owners of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
Royal Mail steamships, in order to 
maintain direct sea communication be- 
tween China and Vancouver ; whether he 
is aware the officials of the British post 
offices at Shanghai and the other Chinese 
Treaty Ports refuse nevertheless to send 
parcels to the Dominion by the Canadian 
Pacific Mail, and insist on forwarding 
them to Canada vid London, 12,000 
miles further ; and whether he will order 
that in future there shall be an exchange 
of parcels direct by means of the Canadian 
Pacific Mail ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
receives a subsidy for the conveyance of 
mails, troops, and stores between Canada 
and Hong Kong vié Vancouver and 
Shanghai. To this subsidy the Canadian 
Government contributes. It is true that 
parcels for Canada from Hong Kong and 
from the Agencies of the Hong Kong 
Post Office at Shanghai and other ports 
in China, are sent by way of London. 
But the British Post Office has heard 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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nothing of the refusals and insistences 
referred to. If the Canadian and Hong 
Kong Post Offices desired an Kp 
of parcel mails by the Canadian Paci 
steamer, I should place no obstacles in 
the way. 


BRITISH POSTAL AGENCIES IN CHINA, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the foreign ad- 
ministration of the Customs Service of 
China has for 25 years conveyed the 
mails of all the Union countries from 
Chinkiang to Pekin, and whether in 
1886 official negotiations were opened 
for the transfer of the whole business of 
the British Postal Agencies in China to 
that Customs Service, the proposal being 
approved by the British Postmaster 
General; whether he is aware that 
serious dissatisfaction with certain features 
of the existing British service prevails at 
the Treaty Ports ; and whether he will 
consider the possibility of accomplishing 
the transfer contemplated in 1886 to the 
Chinese Customs Service ? 


*Sir E. GREY : Her Majesty's Go 
vernment are aware that this question 
was raised in 1886, and that ic was then 
decided that it was not ripe for decision. 
A similar proposition was recently men- 
tioned to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Pekin by the Chinese Inspector General 
of Customs and referred to the Postmaster 
General, who saw no reason to depart 
from the views originally expressed. 
Her Majesty’s Government are not aware 
of any serious dissatisfaction at the 
Treaty Ports with regard to the existing 
arrangements, but the whole question 
was in April last referred to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for a Report, which 
must be awaited before further steps can 
be taken in the matter. 


DEPORTATION OF IRISH PAUPERS. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the cases of the 
deportation of paupers from Greenock to 
the Enniskillen Union; and whether, 
having regard to the condition of the 
Law of Settlement, he will take early 
steps to have the same altered, in the 
interest of already overburdened Irish 
ratepayers ? 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morver, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am aware of the facts 
connected with these two cases of re- 
moval to Ireland; and, as regards the 
second paragraph, I cannot add anything 
to the replies to similar inquiries which 
have already been addressed to me from 
time to time. 


WORKWOMEN’S TRAINS FOR THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
1 beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Board of Trade 
have yet arranged with the Railway 
Companies eutering the Metropolis to 
allow workwomen to travel by trains at 
workmen’s trains fares up to 8 o'clock 
in the morning; and, if not, will 
he expedite the matter, so that work- 
women, who are employed in the Metro- 
polis, may not be compelled to wait about 
the railway stations or in the streets until 
their places of business are open ? 

Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The Board of Trade are in communication 
with the Railway Association, and have 
received a promise that inquiries shall be 
promptly made. The hon. Member will 
understand that a reasonable time must 
be given the Association to collect the 
necessary information from the Railway 
Companies. The Board of Trade quite 
appreciate the importance of the question 
raised by my hon. Friend, and the matter 
shall not be lost sight of. 


IRISH LAND SUB-COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. M‘CAKTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. W. 
Jeffeot, who was formerly extensively 
employed as a landlords’ valuer in County 
Derry, has been recently engaged as a 
Sub-Commissioner in fixing judicial rents 
in the county; whether he has been 
selected to act as a Sub-Commissioner 
in the Counties of Fermanagh and 
Monaghan, where he will have to fix 
rents upon estates which he formerly 
valued for the iandlord ; and whether he 
will direct the attention of the Land 
Commission to the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
mission have found it necessury to com- 
municate with Mr. Jeffcot on this subject, 
and pending this gentleman’s reply I 
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must ask my hon. Friend to defer the 
question. 


MR. JOHN MADDEN’S LEITRIM 
TENANTS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that in the year 1880 several 
tenants of Mr. John Madden, of Hilton 
Park, occupying farms in the district of 
Cloone, South Leitrim, were evicted from 
their holdings, and on making settlement 
with their landlord were afterwards rein- 
stated in their tenancies ; whether he is 
aware that, notwithstanding their settle- 
ment of the rent and costs due to the 
landlord, these tenants are now consi- 
dered future tenants, and excluded from 
the fair rent benefits of the Irish Land 
Laws; and whether he will communicate 
with the Land Commission to see if 
there is any way by which these farmers 
can have fair rents fixed on their hold- 
ings to enable them to compete with the 
adjoining farmers who are judicial 
tenants ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that 27 tenants on this property were 
evicted between 1879 and 1886, that 25 
of them were re-admitted as tenants in 
1891 and two in 1893, and that in all 
these cases a settlement of the arrears 
of rent and costs was made, and agree- 
ments for new tenancies for 15 years 
entered into. If my information is 
correct these tenants would be future 
tenants within the meaning of the Act 
of 1881, and the Land Commission would 
have no jurisdiction to fix fair rents on 
their holdings. In any case the Land 
Commission could not determine whether 
the persons referred to are entitled to 
have fair rents fixed until the applica- 
tions come before them for judicial 
decision. 


FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land what is the law relative to the sup- 
ply of free books in schools, and when 
penalties are attached to the non-com- 
pliance therewith on the part of the 
School Boards; and whether he will 
cause to be issued a Circular to School 
Boards in Scotland setting these forth ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: As I have 
already stated, the Department requires 
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as a condition of efficiency that there shall 
be an adequate supply of books, and holds 
that a fixed charge for the use of books 
is not consistent with the relief of fees, 
and would consequently involve the loss 
of the fee grant, where it is allowed on 
account of such relief.. Further than this 
I cannot go, as the Department has no 
power to give an authoritative opinion 
on questions of law. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say if the Rules of the 
Department on this matter are the same 
in England ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I can only 
speak for the Scotch Office, but I believe 
that they are substantially the same. 


PERU. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs who is in charge 
of the interests of Great Britain in Peru 
during the absence of Sir Charles 
Mansfield ; if the Republic has recovered 
from the crisis arising on the death of 
President Bermudez ; and in whose hands 
the chief Executive authority now rests ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Mr. Alfred St. John, 

Her Majesty’s Consul at Callao, will be 
in charge of Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Lima during the absence of Sir Charles 
Mansfield. Colonel Borgono, who was 
second Vice President under the late 
‘President Bermudez, is at present at the 
head of the Government. The Presi- 
dential Election is to take place this 
month, after which it will, I hope, be 
possible to form a more accurate opinion 
as to the political situation in Peru. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : Is 
the country quiet now ? 

Sir E. GREY : Yes, I believe so. 


TIEN TSIN POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware that 
at the British Settlement and Treaty 
Port of Tien Tsin, China, the English 
inhabitants have no postal arrangements 
provided for them ; whether he is aware 
that the Germans, the French, and the 
Russians have post offices there ; whe- 
ther 90 per cent. of the whole mail 
matter of the Settlement is British, and 
the trade with Great Britain and her 
Dependencies amounts to several millions 
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sterling annually ; whether he is aware 
that the British mails which now arrive 
at that important Treaty Port of Tien 
Tsin are now handed over to the German 
post office there for distribution ; and 
whether he will at once communicate 
with Hong Kong regarding this griev- 
ance ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have no special information 
en the various points raised in this ques- 
tion, but Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Pekin will be instructed to report .on the 
subject. 


SIR E. HERTSLET’S MAP OF AFRICA, 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs when 
Sir E. Hertslet’s Map of Africa by 
Treaty is likely to be completed and pub- 
lished ? 

*Sir E. GREY: It is expected that 
the work will be completed and pub- 
lished within the next few weeks, and 
when this is done it will snpply in the 
most complete way the book of refer- 
ence for which the hon, Member for 
Northampton asked the other day. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Sir F. MAPPIN (York, W.R., 
Hallamshire): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education if he can arrange that the 
eviderce given before the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education may be 
published at short intervals, say monthly, 
as the Commission has so far held its 
sittings in private ? 

Mr. BRYCE: My right hon. Friend 
the Vice President has asked me to 
answer this question. In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that the 
Secondary Education Commissioners, 
after very careful consideration, unani- 
mously decided that in the interests of 
the inquiry wherewith they are charged 
it was better that the evidence should 
not be issued till it appeared all together 
along with their Report. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to Clauses 3, 4, 
and 5 of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
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ture (Procedure) Bill, brought from the 
Lords ; and whether these clauses, or any 
other clauses in the Bill, are capable of 
being construed to confer upon the 
English Judges the power of making 
Rules which would give them jurisdiction 
over persons domiciled in Scotland, or 
would otherwise interfere with the inde- 

ndence of the Scottish Courts ; and, if 
so, whether the Government will propose 
amendments to guard against any such 
conflict of laws ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I do not 
think that the Bill would confer upon 
the English Judges the power of making 
Rules which would give them jurisdiction 
over persons domiciled and resident in 
Scotland, or which would interfere with 
the independence of the Scottish Courts. 


CHECK-WEIGHERS IN MINES. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
introduce and try to pass this Session 
the promised Bill to amend the admitted 
defects of the Mines Regulation Act with 
reference to the appointment of check- 
weighers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I am very anxious, 
as my hon. Friend knows, to have the 
law on this subject amended, and I shall 
do all in my power to press the matter 
forward. But I fear that I cannot at 
this moment give any more specific 
undertaking. 


LIMERICK CHILDREN AT THE PASTEUR 
INSTITUTE. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been directed to a report appear- 
ing in the local papers of a meeting of 
the Limerick Board of Guardians, from 
which it appears that the Mayor of the 
city, acting on a certificate from the 
medical officer of the Union, had two 
children who were suffering from rabies 
sent to the Pasteur Institute for treat- 
ment ; and whether, as President of the 
Local Government Board, he would see 
that the expenses in connection with the 
case would be sanctioned, as compliance 
with the law by the children becoming 
inmates of the workhouse in the first 
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instance might have led to fatal 
results ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been drawn to a newspaper report of the 
proceedings of the Limerick Guardians at 
the meeting referred to. Boards of 
Guardians are legally empowered to send 
inmates of workhouses to any hospital 
for special treatment and to pay the 
incidental expenses. The Pasteur In- 
stitute in Paris is recognised as such a 
special hospital, and the sanction of the 
Local Government Board is not requisite 
to the payment of expenses in such cases, 
There is, however, no legal authority 
enabling Boards of Guardians to send to 
hospitals persons who are not workhouse 
inmates, and no sanction given by the 
Local Government Board would legalise 
such expenditure, or in any way authorise 
the auditor to pass it. 


THE SALTCOATS (CANADA) CROFTERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state whether 
Mr. Maleolm MeNeill, Secretary to the 
Board of Supervision, is the same person 
who visited the Island of Lewis and can- 
vassed crofters with the object of in- 
ducing them to emigrate to Saltcoats and 
Killarney, Catada; if so, whether Mr. 
MeNeill received a commission from 
the Colonisation Board, the Kootenay 
Valley Railway Company, or other 
source, for engaging in this work; and 
whether his salary as Secretary to the 
Board of Supervision was paid him 
whilst thus employed ; by whose permis- 
sion he was allowed to engage in this 
work ; and by whom were his travelling 
and maintenance expenses paid whilst so 
employed ? 

Sir G. TREVELY AN : Mr. McNeill, 
the present Secretary to the Board of 
Supervision, was directed by Lord Lothian, 
as Secretary for Scotland, to receive appli- 
cations from crofters in the Lews and else- 
where who were desirous of emigrating 
to Canada under the Government Colo- 
nisation Scheme ; he was at that time 
Visiting and Inspecting Officer under the 
Board of Supervision, and he received 
remuneration from the Colonisation Board 
for the special and very laborious duty on 
which he was engaged, but from 
no other source. No _ inducements 
were used towards the crofters other than 
publication of the conditions of colonisa- 
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expenses, and maintenance were paid as 
usual, and permission to engage in the 
duty was obtained from the Board of 
Supervision at the request of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. 


PRESIDING OFFICERS AT SCOTCH 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that Sheriff Johnstone, Returning Officer 
for Ross and Cromarty at the last Par- 
liamentary election, engaged as Presiding 
Officers, amongst others, Sheriff Substi- 
tute Mackenzie, of Dornoch, Sutherland- 
shire, and also a great number of per- 
sons living out of the county, who 
travelled by road and rail, but chiefly 
by rail, to and from the polling stations, 
distances amounting in the aggregate 
to 1,539} miles, or an average of 128} 
miles, for whom the Returning Officer 
charged £155 7s. 6d., including 1s. per 
mile travelling allowance : whether steps 
will be taken to require Sheriff John- 
stone, or other Returning Officer, in 
future to select the requisite officials as 
far as possible from persons residing in 
or near the respective polling districts ; 
and whether the Returning Officer will 
be prohibited from allowing 1s. a mile 
to Presiding Officers and polling clerks 
as travelling allowance to places to 
which there are ordinary travelling 
facilities ? 

Str G. TREVELYAN: Upon in- 
quiry I am informed that the facts are 
substantially as stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber, non-resident Presiding Officers being 
in certain cases employed as the most suit- 
able persons available, but that travelling 
expenses were not allowed except within 
the county, and that the employment of 
non-residents had therefore the same 
effect as regards expenses as if they had 
been resident in the county. The con- 
duct of Parliamentary elections and the 
charges of Returning Officers are regu- 
lated by Statute, and I cannot interfere 
with the discretion of Returning Officers 
without relieving them of their responsi- 
bilities. 

RENTS AT LISTOWEL. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
upon what grounds the Lord Chancellor 
has refused to grant any abatement of 
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of George L. Kittson, Listowel, County 
Kerry, an abatement of 15 per cent. 
having been allowed last year, when 
prices were much higher than at pre- 
sent ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that the tenants re- 
ferred to hold under judicial rents. A 
special abatement of 15 per cent. was 
given last year to some of the tenants at 
the suggestion of the Receiver as an in- 
ducement to prompt payment, which the 
circumstances of the estate at the time re- 
quired. In the present year the Re- 
ceiver reported that there were no 
grounds to justify a general abatement, 
and the Lord Chancellor adopted that 
Report, and directed the Receiver to 
bring under his notice any cases calling 
for special consideration. Any such 
case brought before the Lord Chancellor 
will be carefully considered by him. 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF 
BENGAL. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal put a limit on the Government 
demand payable on incomes derived from 
land ; whether the cost of the Cadastral 
Survey and the annual maintenance of 
the record-of-right in the Province of 
Behar is to be borne by the Government, 
as in other Provinces, or by the landlords 
and tenants as an addition to the Govern- 
ment demand ; whether the Hon. C. C. 
Stevens, senior member of the Bengal 
Board of Revenue, and other local offi- 
cials, have recorded their opinion that 
under existing arrangements the main 
burden of the survey will fall on the cul- 
tivators alone ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will order the survey to be suspended 
in Behar until the local Reports on the 
meaning of the recent tree-smearing in 
that Province have been received and 
considered ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowrer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The Permanent Settlement 
Regulation of May, 1793, fixed in per- 
petuity the Land Revenue demand of the 
Government in parts of Bengal ; but it 
is established that the Regulation of 
1793 does not bar the levy of Income 
Tax upon landed incomes, or the levy of 
local rates for local purposes. . The cost 
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of the Cadastral Survey will be defrayed 
partly by the Government, partly by the 
zemindars, and partly by the ryots. It 
has not yet been decided how the record 
of rights will be maintained in future 
years. At page 104 of the Papers pre- 
sented to Parliament on this subject in 
November last will be found Mr. Stevens’ 
Opinion, to which apparently the hon. 
Member refers. He says stringent pre- 
cautions will be required to prevent the 
whole cost falling on the ryots; and he 
further expresses his belief that, even if 
the ryots had to bear the whole cost, the 
benefit secured to them would be worth 
the outlay. It is, moreover, the intention 
of the Government of India to take every 
possible precaution to prevent an undue 
proportion of the cost falling upon the 
ryots. It is not proposed to suspend the 
Cadastral Survey at present. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY 
SERVANTS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade when the Return recently moved 
for of the number of Inquiries into Fatal 
Accidents to Railway Servants will be 
issued ? 


Mr. BRYCE: The Return is in the 
hands of the printer. 


HOUSES IN THE URNEY UNION. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the deci- 
sion of the Strabane Board of Guardians, 
at their meeting on Tuesday last, not to 
proceed with the building of 12 houses 
in the Urney divisions, with regard to 
which the Local Government Board had 
already empowed their Inspector to pro- 
ceed ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board will now take steps to secure 
the erection of suitable habitations in 
accordance with their. previous decision ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Guardians of 
this Union having decided not to build 
the labourers’ cottages, the Local Go- 
vernment Boari have instructed their 
Inspector to take action under the Order 
which they have issued in pursuance of 
the 8th section of the Labourers Act of 
1891. 
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THE STRABANE GUARDIANS AND THE 
LABOURERS ACTS. 

Mr. A. O°CONNOR : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have received from a body 
of labourers in the neighbourhood of 
Raphoe a complaint as to the matter in 
which the Strabane Board of Guardians 
have dealt with representations made to 
them under the Labourers Acts in respect 
of the dwellings of the persons in ques- 
tion ; and what the Local Government 
Board propose to do in the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have received from Mr. 
Jobn Crawford, of Raphoe, the com- 
plaint referred to, and have informed him 
that the matter will receive the atten- 
tion of the Board. The matter will be 
considered in conjunction with the gene- 
ral question of the carrying out of the 
Labourers Acts in this Union by the 
Board’s Inspector instead of by the Board 
of Guardians. 


LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has yet received 
any Report as to the result of the inquiry 
recently made in connection with deaths 
in the Lunatic Department of the Belfast 
Workhouse, and the information to be 
supplied to the City Coroner ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board Commissioner who pro- 
ceeded to Belfast to inquire into this 
matter informs me that the differences 
that had arisen between the Guardians 
and the Coroner appeared to have been 
the result of a misunderstanding rather 
than of an actual disagreement. On the 
subject of the information to be supplied 
by the Guardians to the Coroner concern- 
ing persons dying in the lunatic wards, 
the Coroner explained to the Commis- 
sioner the reasons his queries must be 
answered in order to enable him to de- 
cide whether an inquest was necessary. 
When this was communicated to the 
Guardians by the Commissioner they at 
once made an order directing their staff 
to furnish as fully as possible all the in- 
formation in their possession to the 
officers of the Coroner’s Court, so as to 
facilitate the Coroner in deciding whe- 
ther an inquest was necessary or not. 
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The Guardians assured the Commissioner 
that far from wishing to withhold any 
information about their lunatic depart- 
ment they had always been willing to 
afford it ; but it seems that a hitch had 
arisen, owing to the Coroner having 
directed certain queries to be answered 
by the medical officer which that gentle- 
man was not in a position to reply to. 


MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if, having regard to the infinitesimal 
proportion of mounted men in the Volun- 
teer Force compared to the 200,000 
Infantry, he will consider the desirability 
of increasing the number of the former 
by an addition to the ordinary capitation 
grant of say £5 a year, to cover the 
heavy expenses attending the provisions 
of horses ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The formation of mounted companies in 
the Volunteers was sanctioned on the 
understanding that no additional expense 
beyond that of Volunteer Infantry was 
to be thrown upon the public ; and, inas- 
much as in any scheme of mobilization 
for the defence of the country the Volun- 
teers would form part of a conglomerate 
force, which is already amply provided 
with cavalry, I am not prepared to 
deviate from that principle. 


WELSH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether, when a cathedral is 
also a parish church, it is intended under 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill to trans- 
fer its ownership to the proposed Com- 
missioners ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: It appears from 
such information as I can obtain that 
three of the Welsh cathedrals—namely, 
Bangor, St. David’s, and Llandaff—are 
used for parochial as well as for cathe- 
dral services, and that in these places 
there is no separate parish church. Under 
the Bill the fabric of these buildings 
would be transferred to the Commis- 
sioners, subject not only to all existing 
parochial rates, but to the power of the 
Chureh body to require their continued 
user as cathedrals for their present 
purposes. 

Mr. J. Morley 
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Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): Would the right of the parochial 
authorities be absolute, and not dependent 
upon the Commissioners ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, certainly. 


THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther it is the case that there is now no 
Vote on Estimates on which the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Niger Company 
can be questioned, except it be the Foreign 
Office Vote; whether the Foreign Office 
receive from the Company detailed ac- 
counts showing the amount of trade in 
liquor, spirit licences, arms, and gun- 
powder, as contrasted with all other 
trade ; and whether it would be possible 
to lay such accounts before Parliament, 
together with an annual Report on the 
proceedings of the Company ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative. The 
trade accounts of the Company are not 
submitted to the Foreign Office. The 
present position is that the Government, 
after an exhaustive inquiry into the ex- 
penses of administration, have sanctioned 
4 maximum amount to be levied in duties 
for a fixed period. The Government 
could not press the Company to submit 
its trade accounts ; there is no Govern- 
ment officer in the territories of the Com- 
pany to prepare an annual Report, but 
one is laid by the Company before its 
shareholders. 

*Sir C.W. DILKE: Having regard to 
the engagements of the Government in 
reference to Central Africa on the ques- 
tion of traffic in arms and liquor, could 
not the Government inquire of the Com- 
pany as to the amount of trade in these 
articles ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I will see what in- 
quiries can be made. I can make no 
promise beyond that. 


THE CROFTERS ACT. 

Dr. MACGREGOR £(lInverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he can now state when the 
Government propose to introduce their 
promised Bill to amend the Crofters 
Act; if he can say what progress the 
Deer Forest Commission has made since 
last Report; and whether the presence 
of two of the Commissioners for some 
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time here in London interferes with the 
roceedings of the said Commission ? 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: The Deer 
Forest Commission have now concluded 
their inquiry in Argyllshire, having 
already dealt with distriets of Inverness- 
shire, Ross-shire, Caithness, and Suther- 
land. They meet to-day in Edinburgh, 
and I hope that the two Commissioners 
referred to by the hon. Member will be 

t. As regards the Bill to amend 
the Crofters Act, I have on previous 
occasions answered several questions, and 
I can only say that ample notice will be 
given of the intentions of the Government. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is not the Go- 
vernment pledged to introduce the Bill 
this Session ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: The Go- 
vernment is pledged, so far as human 
pledges can be carried out, to introduce a 
Bill extending the advantages of the 
Crofters Act to crofter leaseholders. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Does not the 
failure to introduce it amount to a breach 
of faith ? 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
Was it not understood on the 27th of 
April that an endeavour would be made 
to engraft the two provisions contained in 
my Resolution on the Crofters Act ? 
Did not the right hon. Gentleman then 
indicate he would engraft on the Bill 
provisions dealing with enlarged holdings 
and bringing more crofters under the Act ? 


*Dr. MACGREGOR : Did the hon. 
Member for Argyllshire on that occasion 
not express his satisfaction with the 
Government ? and did he not in con- 
sequence decline to put them to the 
trouble of a Division on the subject ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman referred to a 
much larger Bill by which to carry out 
the proposals then made, and that Bill 
cannot be introduced until information 
has been obtained from the Commission. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Are we to con- 
clude that the Government have no in- 
tention to introduce a Bill this Session ? 

Str G. TREVELYAN : What B¢Il ? 

Dr. MACGREGOR: The Bill to 
enlarge the terms of the Crofters Act, 
and to bring in the leaseholders. 


[No answer was given. ] 

Dr. MACGREGOR : I feel, as_ the 
Representative of a large crofting county 
much disappointed 
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Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


GUARDIANS’ ELECTION IN BAL- 
LINASLOE UNION, 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that, at the Poor Law 
Election in March last for the Ahascragh 
Division of the Union of Ballinasloe, the 
voting for the two candidates was 
even; that one of the candidates, Mr, 
Andrew Manning, called for a sworn 
inquiry, and undertook to prove that 
two of the voting papers signed for the 
other candidate had been forged ; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
refused the inquiry; and, if so, upon 
what grounds ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed 
that the facts are as stated in the first 
paragraph. Under Section 23 of the 
6th & 7th Vict., c. 92, the Local Go- 
vernment Board are empowered in any 
ease in which the right of a person to 
act as elected Guardian is questioned to 
inquire into the.circumstances, and should 
the Board be of opinion that a person 
has been wrongly returned by the Re- 
turning Officer the Board issue an order 
setting aside the Return and a further 
order for a new election. It will thus be 
seen that it is only where a person has 
been actually returned as Guardian that 
the necessity for taking action under the 
section arises, and if the Return is shown 
to be wrong the Board can only take 
steps for a fresh election. In the present 
case, no person has been returned as 
Guardian by the Returning Officer for the 
reason stated in the question, and a new 
election must take place without any 
action on the part of the Board. Even if 
an inquiry were held and the objections 
of Mr. Manning substantiated, the result 
would be the same ; that is to say, anew 
election would be necessary. 


BOARD OF WORKS LOANS. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, §S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Michael Boland, of Bunnygaddy, Cur- 
raghroe, Strokestown, who applied to the 
Board of Works for a loan of £35 for 
the drainage and improvement of his 
holding, which he had purchased under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act ; is he aware that 
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the proposed works were duly inspected 
and approved of by the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, and the applicant 
directed to proceed with same, on the 
understanding that the loan would be 
forthcoming ; is he aware that, when the 
first instalment became payable, the loan 
was refused by the Board of Works on 
the ground that the applicant could do the 
required works by the labour of his own 
family, though he has but one son living 
with him whose labour would be so 
available, and the great bulk of the work 
should be paid for; is he aware that 
great dissatisfaction has been occasioned 
by similar action in other cases on the 
part of the Board of Works; and will 
he direct the facts of this particular case 
to be reconsidered, with the view of 
granting this loan to Michael Boland ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) 
(who replied) said: I am _ informed 
that the applicant was neither directed 
nor authorised to proceed with the 
works, and the Board of Works 
Inspector denies that he ever instructed 
him to do so. He reported that the 
works were calculated to improve the 
holding, but that most of them could be 
done by the applicant or his family. No 
instalment became payable, as the loan 
was never granted. The applicant has 
produced no evidence to show that the 
great bulk of the work would have to be 
paid for. The Board of Works are not 
aware of any general dissatisfaction 
caused by the policy adopted Each 
case is treated on its merits. I am not 
aware of any circumstances which 
would suggest a reconsideration of the 
case. 

Mr. BODKIN: Is it not the fact 
that when the Inspector approved of the 
works, the ordinary course of procedure 
would have been for the work to be at 
once commenced, the understanding being 
that the loan would be granted. Was 
anything contrary stated to this man on 
the occasion of the Inspector’s visit ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I cannot say 
what the man was led to understand. 
The fact is, the Inspector, while ap- 
proving the proposed works, said the 
applicant could do them by the labour of 
his family. 

Mr. BODKIN : But was not the man 
led to expect that the loan would be 
granted to him ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT; I am unable 
to say that. 


FOUL AIR ON THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, 
having regard to the fact that the Board 
of Trade stated on the 29th ultimo that 
a communication had been received from 
the Secretary of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company intimating that the ques- 
tion of foul air between certain specified 
stations on that line would probably re- 
ceive the attention of the Board at its 
next meeting, and seeing that a meeting 
of the Board was held on the 30th ultimo, 
he is now prepared to say what action, 
if any, is to be takén in providing for 
the better ventilation of the tunnels ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
have now received a communication from 
the Railway Company in which it is 
stated that the atmosphere of the tunnel 
sections referred to can only be improved 
if the Local Authorities show themselves 
willing to accord the Company reasonable 
facility for constructing openings into 
the roads running over the line of the 
tunnel. The Company further intimate 
that they will, as hitherto, exercise every 
precaution for maintaining the tunnel 
atmosphere in as good a condition as 
circumstances admit. 


*Mr. WEIR asked whether he would 

consider the desirability of following 
some American examples of electric 
traction, with the object of securing a 
better atmosphere in the tunnels ; and 
whether the Local Authorities had 
been asked to allow openings to be 
made ? 


Mr. BRYCE said, he presumed from 
the tenour of the letter of the Company 
that they had. No doubt, the use of 
electric traction would help to purify the 
atmosphere. 


THE EXTERNAL DEBT OF PERU. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House all Papers, 
Correspondence, &c., between the Peru- 
vian Bondholders Committee and the 
Foreign Office in relation to a settlement 
of the external debt of Peru, such Papers 
to include Despatches to Ministers and 
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Consuls, whether in Chile or Peru, who 
represent the British Government ? 


*Sir E. GREY: The correspondence 
on this subject is extremely voluminous, 
extending over the last 10 years. The 
claims of the British bondholders have 
been satisfied by an arrangement with the 
Governments of Chile and Peru which is 
in course of execution. The disposal of 
a sum of money which was deposited in 
the Bank of England by the Chilean 
Government for distribution among the 
creditors of Peru whose claims are se- 
cured upon guano, and to a share in 
which the bondholders may be entitled, 
is about to be submitted to arbitration by 
the Swiss Federal Court. Under the 
circumstances, it does not appear that 
any useful purpose would be served by 
presenting the Papers to Parliament. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON iv- 
quired if the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that thesecond moiety which should 
have been paid to the bondholders has, in 
consequence of some protest by Peru, 
not been handed over to the bondholders, 
who unfortunately in this country had 
lost something like £8,000,000. Would 
he not in their interests take some action 
to expedite matters. 


*Sir E. GREY: I cannot say more 
now, as the question is to go before the 
Arbitrators. 


CONVICTION FOR DRUNKENNESS AT 
NEWRY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
had his attention drawn to a report of 
the proceedings at the Newry Petty 
Sessions on Wednesday last by which it 
appears that Mr. John O’Hare, one of 
the recently appointed Magistrates, was 
fined 2s, 6d. and costs for drunkenness on 
the streets of Newry ; and whether he will 
draw the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
to the matter ? 


Mr. SEXTON: Is it not a fact that 
Mr. O’Hare was only appointed Town 
Justice because of his position as Town 
Commissioner for Warrenpoint, is he not 
4 man over 80 years of age, and has he 
hot ceased to act in any public capacity 
since the death of his wife? Is it not 
the case, too, that he is not in the Com- 
mission of the Peace at all ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: As the hon. 
Member for Kerry suggests, Mr. O’Hare 
is not in the Commission of the Peace. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never said 
he was. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The question 
certainly lends itself to that construction, 
otherwise there is no point in itatall, As 
Town Commissiouer for Warrenpoint he 
was also Town Justice for the limited 
purposes of the Towns Improvement 
Act, but inasmuch as he ceased to be 
Town Commissioner in October of last 
year, his term of office as Town Justice 
also expired on the same date. 


BELFAST AND THE CHANNEL FLEET, 
Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Antrim, I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty whether in the approach- 
ing cruise of the Channel Fleet it will 
visit Belfast Lough aad Lough Foyle ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suutrie- 
wortTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): I regret 
that I cannot hold out hopes that the 
Channel Squadron will visit Belfast and 
Lough Foyle in the month of June. 
Visits to Queenstown, Lough Swilly, 
Stornoway, and Greenock are included 
in the cruise. But at the time of the 
Manceuvres, some of Her Majesty’s ships 
will, as usual, put into certain places on 
the coast of Ireland. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Can the 
right hon. Baronet say why the Fleet is 
not going to Belfast or Derry ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
It is not for me to state the reasons for 
the Fleet visiting one port and not an- 
other. If the hon. Member will wait 
till the Manceuvres possibly he will hear 
of visits to other ports. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Will the 
Fleet be sent to Belfast for the 12th of 
July ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE PAY OF POSTMEN IN IRELAND, 
Mr. M. AUSTIN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he would consider 
the advisability of increasing the pay of 
rural postmen in Ireland, as the present 
scale is entirely inadequate in comparison 
with other branches of the Service? At 


the same time, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he is aware that the maxi- 





mum pay of the Dublin postmen exceeds 
O 
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those of Cork by 6s. per week, and Bel- 
last postmen by 48. per week ; and how 
is this disparity determined ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The wages of 
rural postmen in Ireland have been largely 
improved during the last few years, and 
as no difficulty is found in obtaining the 
services of suitable men as postmen, it 
does not appear that any further general 
increase is required. In any case, the 
present rate of payment compares favour- 
ably with the wages usually earned for 
the same class of labour in Ireland at the 
present time. The maximum wages paid 
to postmen in Dublin have always been 
higher than those paid at provincial 
towns in Ireland, but they are 2s. only 
above those paid at Belfast, not 4s., as 
supposed by the hon. Member. There 
seems to be good reason for this, as the 
cost of living, &c., is higher in Dublin 
than elsewhere. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think 8s. or 9s. a week 
sufficient pay for a man walking 25 
miles a day ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I know of no 
such cases. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: Then I will sup- 
ply the right hon. Gentleman with innu- 
merable instances. 


MALICIOUS INJURIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he is aware that within the last 
week cattle belonging to a Mr. Wray at 
Woodville, County Kildare, were severely 
stabbed ; if he has any evidence to show 
what was the motive for the outrage ; 
and whether any arrests have been made 
in connection with it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that 
on the night of the 21st instant a mare 
and a heifer, the property of the person 
named, were maliciously injured. Pro- 
ceedings are now pending against one 
man in connection with the outrage, and 
under these cireumstances I must decline 
to disclose the opinion of the police as 
to the motive for its commission. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that at 
the Ennistymon (County Clare) Baronial 
Sessions, on the 11th ultimo, the follow- 
ing claims for compensation for alleged 
malicious injuries were made by persons 
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in occupation of farms from which: Mr, ) 
Blake Forster had been recently evicted = 
Richard Reynolds, Ballykeale, Kilfenora, 
burning of a rick of hay, £20; Richard 
Reynolds, mutilation of cattle, £20 ; Mr, 
Murray, Ballykeale House, damage to 
aqueduct, £20 ; whether he is aware that 
these claims were preferred on affidavits 
of the claimants ; whether the claims of 
Reynolds were disallowed and the claim 
of Murray was withdrawn; under what 
circumstances the disallowance and with- 
drawal occurred ; and whether the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General has been 
directed to these cases ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are sub- - 
stantially as stated in the first three 
paragraphs of the question. The claim 
of Reynolds for the hay was rejected 
because it was sworn that one of. his 
sons stands committed for trial at the 
next Assizes charged with setting fire to 
the hay, and there was a suspicion that 
another of his sons mutilated the cattle 
for which he also claims compensation. 
The claim of Murray was withdrawn, 
hecause no damage was done to the 
aqueduct since the claim had been lodged. 
I have referred all the papers in the 
matter to the Attorney General for con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): Is 
the Chief Secretary aware that there is a 
strong feeling in this part of County 
Clare that many of the alleged malicious 
injuries are in realty of a bogus character, 
and are got up largely by the persons 
who claim compensation? Will the 
right hon. Gentleman take any steps to 
prevent men of the character of Reynolds 
from being placed in the occupation of 
evicted farms ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have heard 
stories about the bogus character of many 
of the alleged malicious injuries, but I 
have not the slightest information as to 
what value is to be attached to them. I 
have no power whatever to prevent par- 
ticular persons from taking charge of 
evicted farms. 


Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that last week 
a valuable cow, the property of Surgeon 
O’Grady, at Abbeyfeale, County Limerick, 
was mutilated in so shocking a manner 
that it died from the houghing it re- 
ceived ; can he say what is alleged to 
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have been the cause of such outrage ; 
and has any person been made amenable ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : f have received a 
Police Report of the outrage referred to 
in the first paragraph of the question. 
No person has yet been made amenable 
for the outrage, the motive assigned for 
the commission of which being that the 
animal was believed to be the property, 
not of Surgeon O’Grady, but of another 
person in the locality, who had cattle 
grazing on evicted lands. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a considerable number of the 
cottages erected under the Labour rs’ 
Acts in the South and West of Ireland 
are in the occupation of persons who are 
not labourers ; and whether he is willing 
to give a Return of such cottages 
occupied by persons who are not bona 
fide \abourers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that they are 
not aware that a considerable number of 
cottages erected under the Labourers’ 
Acts are in the occupation of persons 
who cannot be deemed to be agricultural 
labourers within the meaning of the Acts. 
The occupants of these cottages have 
been selected by the Local Authorities, 
the Boards of Guardians, and as it is 
evident they consider the parties to be 
within the provisions of the Acts, I see 
no sufficient reason for granting a Return 
on the subject. 

Mr. ROSS inquired if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention had been directed 
to recent proceedings before the Irish 
Privy Council, in which it transpired that 
in one Union five of these cottages were 
oceupied by persons who were not 
labourers? Would he not, under the 
circumstances, further inquire ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not aware of 
the details of that case, but if the hon. 
Member will lay the facts before me, 
either privately or in the form of a ques- 
tion on the Paper, I will inquire. 


ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP ROUTES. 

Mr. ROSS : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that the measurements of the 
shortest route between New York and 
Liverpool, vié Moville, and between 
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New York and Greenock, via Moville; 
as given by the Admiralty, differ, mpst, 
materially from the measyrement, of, the 
Atlantic , Shipping Compapies ;_, and, 
whether, ;in ‘view, of, ascertaining the) 
shortest route for the conveyance of, 
American mails, he will direct some 
further investigation to be made ? 

*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The distances across the, Atlantic given; 
by the Admiralty, to the) Postmaster, 
General, with+reference to, the, questions. 
which he answered.on the 6th of Aprili, 
and the 24th of | May, were the shortest,, 
navigable distances without, regard, to; 
seasons or ice. The Admiralty are not,, 
aware what the distances as given by the , 
Atlantic Shipping Companies. may. be ;), 
they may differ from Admiralty distances, 
because a less direct route must at some 
periods of the year be followed owing to 
the presence of ice. To attempt to force 
ships to take a definite fixed route, in 
order to save a few miles, might result 
in disaster. All that the Admiralty can 
offer to do is (if desired) to check the 
measurement of any route given by a 
Mail Company. 

Mr. ROSS: Has the Postmaster 
General had his attention called to a. 
pamphlet, written by the hon. Member 
for Dundee, dealing with the subject ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes. 


Finance 


FEMALE FACTORY INSPECTORS, 


Mr. M. AUSTIN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if it is his intention to have a 
female Inspector of Factories appointed 
for Ireland ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No female Inspec- 
tor is appointed for any particular place ; 
they are all peripatetic, and it is not my 
intention to make any change in this 
respect. The present lady Inspectors 
have given and will continue to give 
special attention to Irish industries. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: Is it not a fact 
that the importance of the linen industry 
in the North of Ireland justifies the 
appointment of a special female In- 
spector ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I do not think so. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when the day promised 
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for the discussion of Indian Finance 
will be announced ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am not in a position to make any state- 
ment at present. 


DERBY DAY. 

Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes): 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
the Stretford Division of South-East Lan- 
cashire, I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will consent 
to the adjournment of the House on Tues- 
day night until Thursday, to give a little 
rest to the Members and officials of the 
House who have been so constant in 
their attendance ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; I 
fear that the House has no superfluity of 
time which it can divert from public 
business to the purpose indicated in the 
question. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FIT. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R.,’ Shipley): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been called to statements made at a 
Missionary Conference in London by 
Lord Stanmore, a former Governor of 
Fiji, to the effect that women are there 
by law flogged for bathing on Sunday, 
and that many other innocent exercises 
of personal liberty are punishable by fine 
and imprisonment; whether these re- 
strictions are still imposed on the natives 
of Fiji; who imposes them ; and whe- 
ther the Code of Laws which allows 
these punishments has had the sanction 
of the Colonial Office? The hon. Mem- 
ber, in putting the question, said he be- 
lieved the statements referred to Tonga 
and not Fiji. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): In 
reply to this question, Lord Stanmore 
has written as follows :— 

“In writing of the undue forcing of Western 
ways upon ‘different islands in the Pacific,’ I 
did not refer to Fiji, and thought it very mani- 
fest that I did not doso. The groups 1 had in 
my mind were the Friendly Islands and Wallis 
Island, as they were in the days when I was in 
the Pacific. It was a village in Fiji under the 
Wesleyan Mission that I described as a plea- 
sant contrast to all this absurdity.” 

Neither of the two groups referred to is 
a British possession. I feel sure I may 
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add that Lord Stanmore—formerly Sir 
Arthur Gordon—was one of the men 
least likely to allow such laws to be 
enacted or enforced in a colony under his 
Government. Indeed, I may point out 
that he himself, while Governor cf Fiji, 
passed a native Regulation ‘n 1877 in 

rd to Sunday, explicitly to declare 
lawful such things as those referred to in 
the question. 


THE ANGLO-ITALIAN CONVENTION, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): May I ask when copies of the 
Anglo-Italian Covention will be circu- 
lated ? 

*Sir E. GREY : There is no objec- 
tion to circulating them as soon as 
possible. 

*SirC. W. DILKE: There is an im- 
pression that the Agreement is being 
kept back, and as all sorts of misleading 
statements have been made with regard 
to its contents, I hope we may be 
assured there shall be no further delay, 
especially as the Agreement in reference 
to the Congo, which was made two days 
later, has already been circulated. 

*Sir E. GREY: There is no reason 
for keeping it back other than the purely 
mechanical ones connected with printing 
and distribution. 


UGANDA. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I should like to put a Question to 
the Leader of the House, and, in order 
that it may be clear, may I remind him 
and the House that on Friday we had a 
very interesting Debate and Division on 
the Uganda policy of the Government, 
but from the necessities of the case that 
Debate and Division were taken upon 
the propriety of the Government retain- 
ing Uganda, and, of course, we sup- 
ported them in that policy. But in the 
course of the speech of the Under Secre- 
tary it became apparent that the Govern- 
ment had not made up their minds to do 
that which, at all events, most of us on 
this side think necessary for carrying out 
that policy—namely, the constructing of 
the railroad. It was impossible for us 
either to debate or to divide on that very 
important matter; and I would ask the 
Government whether they would con- 
sider the propriety of giving us some 
opportunity of discussing it and having a 
Division upon it ? I should put down the 
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terms of the Motion I should like to see 
discussed. It would not be intended to 
be a Vote of Censure, and it would be to 
this effeet— 
“ That this House, taking note of the decision 
of the Government:to retain Uganda, assures 
them of its support in any action they may 
take to secure the construction of the railway 
as recommended in Sir Gerald Portal’s Report.” 
It would not be couched in a contro- 
versial spirit and would not be intended 
to imply censure on the Government. I 
wish to ask the right hon, Gentleman 
whether he can give us some opportunity 
of laying our views upon this subject 
before the House ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT : When I pro- 
mised to give a day to the discussion of 
Uganda, I meant to give a day. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s Motion would 
have been perfectly in Order if it had 
been moved the other night. [Mr. A.J. 
Batrour: No.] At all events, the only 
answer I can give to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at preseot is that I cannot give 
more time for the discussion of Uganda 
until we have got on with the Finance Bill. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
recognise that there is some reason in the 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the pressing character of 
the business now before the House. I do 
not ask it as a right, for we do not put it 
as a Vote of Censure—as a Vote of Cen- 
sure I presume the Government would 
feel called upon to give us the time—but 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will consider in a favourable 
light the propriety of granting the request 
Ihave made when the Finance Bill is 
further advanced. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I will consider 
that matter. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHDAY 
HONOURS, 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
for South Antrim, I beg to ask the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty whether the omis- 
sion of naval officers’ names from the 
list of honours and rewards recently 
bestowed on the occasion of Her Majesty's 
birthday upon certain officers of Her 
Majesty’s Military Forces is a departure 
from a well-recognised custom ; whether 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
called upon to recommend names of naval 
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and whether he can state the total 
number of officers of Her Majesty’s 
Army and Reserve Forces who were 
awarded honours and distinctions other 
than promotions in miltary rank as against 
the one naval officer so rewarded ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In recommendations for honours on the 
oceasion of Her Majesty’s birthday no 
departure has been made from rgcoguised 
custom. The First Lord recommends the 
names of naval officers which are sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty by the Secretary 
of State for War, with those of officers 
in the Army whom he recommends. The 
Admiralty possess no further information 
as to the last paragraph of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s question, beyond that given in 
The Gazette of the 26th of May. The 
number of officers on the Active List of 
the Army, who by rank are eligible for 
the Order of the Bath, is upwards of 
4,000 against only about 700 in the Navy. 
The Rules laying down the qualifications 
of officers for this distinction are not 
identical in the two Services. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Am I to under- 
stand that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty is bound to submit names for Her 
Majesty’s approval through the Secre- 
tary of State for War? Has not the 
First Lord of the Admiralty the right of 
audience in common with the Secretary 
of State for War ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
As to the latter part of the question, of 
course every Cabinet Minister has oppor- 
tunities of audience with Her Majesty. 
But the mode of action is as my hon. 
and gallant Friend states—namely, that 
the names are recommended by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and then sub- 
mitted by the Secretary for War. 
ApmmraL FIELD: I beg to give 
notice that I shall put a question to the 
Leader of the House as to the right of 
audience. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress, 31st May.] 
[FIFTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
*Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 





-officers for submission to Her Majesty ; 





said, that in the absence of the hon. 
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‘Member for York (Mr. Butcher) he pro- 
posed to move the Amendment standing 
in his name—an Amendment which was 
very similar to one of which he had him- 
self given notice. He was content to 
accept the form of his hon. and learned 
Friend—namely, to omit the words 
“settled or not settled,” and to substitute 
for them “ to be ascertained as hereafter 
provided,” because the result would be 
to leave the matter open for discussion 
on Clause 2. Did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer accept that, or did he prefer 
to have the matter cleared up at the 
earlier stage ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think the 
matter had better be discussed on 
Clause 2. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he thought the 
words “ settled or not settled ” should be 
omitted, otherwise when they came to 
Clause 2 it might be settled that Clause 1 
by those words fixed the principle. The 
words were, in fact, unnecessary unless 
it was intended by them to decide the 
question of principle in the Ist clause. 
It was clear that property passing on 
death would include, if properly defined, 
property whether settled or unsettled, so 
that the words were not required. The 
question was involved as to whether all 
settlements which were strictly trans- 
actions between living persons were to 
involve the payment of Estate Duty 
without regard to who was the settlor or 
who were the beneficiaries. When he 
came to look at Clause 2 he found a 
Delphic Sub-section (c) which, save by 
reference to various tesselatious, he had 
not been able to find the meaning of. It 
had taken two or three years and 
decisions in the Divisional Court to 
ascertain the meaning of these tessela- 
tions ; indeed, there was an appeal now 
pending on the subject. There were 
settlements made partaking of the nature 
of wills, such as voluntary dispositions of 
property under which a man during his 
lifetime received benefit for himself, but 
upon his death the benefit passed to 
other persons. The law had already 
recognised that in some degree such a 
settlement should be taxed, but in these 
words “settled or not settled ” they had 
something much larger ; because it was 
quite clear that, if duty was to be paid 
upon all settlements of every kind by 
whomsoever made and irrespective of 
the persons upon whom benefit was con- 
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ferred, they were putting an enormons 
burden that did not now exist on a class 
of settlement that he felt sure the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not mean to burden to 
that extent. He would be doing it all at 
one blow in the Ist clause without 
leaving anything open for subsequent 
discussion. With reference to settle- 
ments—speaking generally—it would be 
right and proper to levy such duty as 
was meant to be levied upon them in the 
form of a Probate Duty by means of an 
ad valorem stamp on the settlement. In 
this way the amount of the duty would 
be ascertained as soon as possible—and 
that was essential unless dealings in 
property, whether land or persoualty, 
were to be prevented. Under the Bill 
they were going to impose a duty on 
settlements, the amount of which could 
not be ascertained until some property 
passed under the settlement. He would 
give a short illustration which would 
show the result of the Government pro- 
posal. Suppose a man, upon his marriage, 
settled a sum of £10,000 ov himself for 
life, with remainder to his wife for life, 
with remainder to the children of the 
marriage equally. The wife died during 
the lifetime of the settlor, leaving two 
children. “A” married again, and had 
two children by his second marriage. By 
his will he gave a second sum of 710,000 
to his widow for life, with remainder to 
the children of the second marriage. As 
matters stood, upon his death, the chil- 
dren of the first marriage became entitled 
to £10,000 under the settlement, and the 
widow and children of the second mar- 
riage would become entitled to another 
sum of £10,000. Now, the Estate Duty 
payable by those taking under the settle- 
ment would be 5 per cent., so that the 
amount payable would be £500. But sup- 
pose the testator left £100,000 to his 
widow and the children of the second 
marriage. Then those who took the 
£10,000 under the settlement would 
have to pay 7 instead of 5 per cent.— 
£700 instead of £500, taking precisely 
the same benefit. It did not matter one 
pin to them whether he died worth a 
million or nothing at all. Did there 
seem to be reason or justice in taxation 
upon such principles as that? He (Mr. 
Byrne) submitted that this matter had 
been overlooked in framing the Bill, and 
if they passed the first clause with the 
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words “ settled or unsettled” remaining 
in it without due consideration they 
might be told, at a later stage, when they 
desired to raise the point, that the ques- 
tion had already been settled. Let the 
Committee think of the burden it was 
proposed to impose. The 5 per cent. on 
a small settlement of £10,000 on one’s 
children meant about two years’ income 
at the modern rate of trustees’ invest- 
ments. For two years the children were 
to be left unprovided for in order to pay 
this duty. Could this be meant? It 
was against all the principles of legisla- 
tion that had been adopted in foreign 
countries or in our own country. They 
had exempted from Income Tax a 
large proportion of premiums pay- 
able on insurance for lives. Why ? 
Because it was a provident thing 
for a man to do in moderation—to make 
provision for his children. But here the 
Government were going to impose a tax 
which would offer a direct inducement to 
a man not to make a settlement unless it 
could be made so large that it would 
easily be able to bear the large burden 
imposed ov it. Under the Government 
scheme the amount of the duty payable 
in regard to these settlements could not 
be ascertained until the man’s own death. 
At the present moment a person who was 
possesse | of a reversionary interest in a 
sum of £10,000 could mortgage it or sell 
it at any time during the lifetime of the 
parents. Over and over again rever- 
sionary interests were mortgaged for the 
purpose of setting young people up in 
business. But under the present scheme 
who would lend money on a reversionary 
interest, or who would purchase it? No 
one, unless the holder of it could scrape 
together a sufficient sum of money to 
cover the utmost duty which could be- 
come payable on the settlor’s death. By 
their scheme the Government would be 
putting a stop to reasonable, ordinary, 
every-day transactions by means of which 
young men often got that start in life 
which they could not otherwise secure. 
Of recent years an enormous automatic 
increase had taken place in duties payable 
in reference to these family provisions. 
Twenty-five years ago if a man wanted 
to provide an income of £300 a year for 
his life, and then to leave the capital 
producing that amount to his children, he 
would have been enabled to invest in 
good securities sufficient to produce that 
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amount for a comparatively small sum. 
But where in railway stock or Govern- 
ment securities or foreign bonds they could 
have obtained 5 per cent. or 4} it was 
only possible now to get at the utmost 
3 per cent. But all that time the State 
had been getting in Probate Duty the 
advantage of the increase in value, be- 
cause the Probate Duty was levied 
principally on capital value. On a pro- 
perty producing, say, £200 a year, ithe 
Government received 25 per cent. more 
than it did 25 years ago. Let the Com- 
mittee note how difficult it would be for 
the struggling professional man to make 
provision for his family. To provide a 
small sum of £200 or £300 a year for 
those who were to come after him he had 
to put by 25 per cent. more than he 
would have had to do 25 years ago. He 
(Mr. Byrne) would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to give some attention to this 
matter when he was considering what 
settlements were to be included. He 
should give encouragement to people to 
make reasovable provision for their 
families. He (Mr. Byrne) was not 
pleading for the very wealthy, but for 
struggling business aud professional men 
who scraped together £10,000 or £15,000 
—a class who were as worthy of con- 
sideration as any in the Kingdom. If 
the clause were left as it was he was 
afraid it would be said when they came 
to a later portion of the Bill that these 
questions could not be reopened. Let 
them take another illustration—to show 
the extraordinary increase of taxation 
which would be brought about by the Bill 
in connection with family settlements. 
Take the case of a settlement made by a 
man on his daughter’s marriage—which 
was also a very prudent thing fora man 
to do. Suppose he settled £10,000 on 
himself for his life, then his daughter for 
life, then his daughter’s husband for life, 
and then to his daughter’s children abso- 
lutely. That would be a_ simple, 
ordinary provident provision which a 
prudent father would make on the 
marriage of his daughter. What 
was the duty payable? Under the 
law as it now stood Succession 
Duty had to be paid at the rate of 14 per 
cent. in respect of the daughter’s, the 
husband’s, and the children’s succession. 
That amounted to £150. It was payable 
out of the corpus once for all, and it 
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covered the whole of the settlement. On 
the death of the settlor the whole settle- 
ment had to pay £150, to which might 
be fairly added the 5s. per cent. Stamp 
Duty payable on personalty, which would 
give another £25, making in all £175. 
That was the amount which had to be 
paid to the estate at the present moment 
for a settlement of the kind he had 
described. But under the Bill a Succes- 
tion Duty of 1 per cent. would be pay- 
able, or £100, an Estate Duty at a 
graduated rate which could not be less 
than 3 per cent.—it might be anything 
up to 8 per cent. according to the wealth 
of the settlor at the time of death—call it 
£400, a further Estate Duty of 1 per cent., 
or £100, and a 5s. Stamp Duty, making 
£625 in all. If the settlor after making 
the settlement became wealthy and left 
all his property in a fit of generosity to 
a charitable institution or to some other 
member of his family, another £400 would 
be added to the duty payable. Clause 2 
defined property passing on the death of 
the settlor, but only by saying what it 
should be deemed to include. That, un- 
doubtedly, would not be equivalent to say- 
ing “shall bedeemed to mean the property.” 
All settlements not mentioned in Clause 
2 which they had not discussed would be 
included under the words “ settled or not 
settled ” under the Ist section. Inasmuch 
as these words were not required really 
for the purposes of Section 1, it would be 
better now to drop them out, leaving the 
question as to what settlements were to 
be included to be discussed under 
Section 2. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, to leave out the words “settled or 
not settled,” and insert the words “to be 
ascertained as hereinafter provided.”— 


(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT : It is quite 
true that on this clause the Government 
desire to raise the question whether 
settled property, as a general rule, is to 
be put upon the same footing as all other 
property. Let there be no mistake about 
that. It is one of the main and cardinal 
objects of the Bill. In my Budget speech 
I quoted from the right hon. Member for 
St. George’s the statement that in his 
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opinion settlements were a fraud upon 
the Revenue—— 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I said “ to use an 
exaggerated form.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think he said 
it was not an exaggerated form. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I said it was an 
exaggerated phrase, and that the whole 
context of my statement showed that it 
was a general remark, and not to be taken 
as the policy of the Government. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I will read the 
right hon. Gentleman’s words again before 
the Report. He said an additional tax 
should be put upon settlements in conse- 
quence of the extent to which they were 
used to evade the demands of the Revenue. 
No one would deny that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I dispute it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then I will 
get the right hon. Gentleman’s words. 
I will send for them now, and have them 
read over. It is one of the main objects 
of the Bill that settled property should 
be put upon the same footing us property 
that is not settled in regard to its contri- 
bution to the Revenue. The bon. Mem- 
ber raises that question directly. The 
more convenient course for him would 
have been to raise the question on 
Clause 2, upon which details might have 
been gone into. As the hon. Member 
has said, the retention of these words 
“settled or unsettled” will conclude the 
whole question. [Cries of “ No, no!") 
Then, he has no occasion to deal with it 
+now. The question properly arises op 
Sub-section (c) of Clause 2, where any 
desired limitation can be imposed upon 
settlements. That is the main provision 
of the Bill with reference to settlements ; 
and then there is the Interpretation 
Clause— Clause 18 — stating what is 
meant by settled property. These I 
venture to say are the proper places for 
the hon. Gentleman to propose altera- 
tions. It is open to the hon. Gentleman 
to engraft on Clause 2 any limitation he 
thinks he can recommend to the House 
on settlements, but we are now upon the 
general question of whether settled pro- 
perty shall or shall not be dealt with, 
and put in a fairer position with refer- 
ence to taxation than it occupies at 
present. Settlements, as a rule, are 
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the resources of the wealthier classes. 
All we are asking here is that property 
disposed of in all cases mentioned by the 
hon. and learned Member shall, so far as 
taxation is concerned, take the form of 
disposition of property common to classes 
who are not able to indulge in the luxury 
of conveyancers and solicitors, whose 

_ ingenuity enables them to evade taxa- 
tion. The Amendment would make a 

_larger hole by which persons would be 
able to escape it. The hon. Member 
cannot expect the Government to accept 
that. We have been assured by the hon. 
Member for Surrey that when Parliament 
imposes this tax everyone concerned will 
endeavour to evade it. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
I said I knew of a case in which a man 
in a large business had already transferred 
his business to his son and had taken a 
life interest himself. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am sorry to 
hear that a business man should take 
that view when they are called on by 
Parliament to make their contribution to 
the defences of the Empire. They tell us 
that their first object will be to evade 
taxation, and that landed estates will be 
conveyed at once with that design. If 
that is so, it is the business of Parliament 
to defeat them. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to lay down that no property placed 
under settlement shall have any advan- 
tage over other property. That is a 
fundamental principle of the Bill; that 
is why it was put in the forefront of the 
Bill, in order that the opinion of the 
House may be taken upon the principle. 
It had been a scandal, the manner in 
which the Revenue had been robbed for 
generations under settlements. I have 
now the words of the right hon. Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square— 

“The whole theory of the Death Duties is 

that the State claims a share of all property 
passing on death. I hold, if I may use a p 
of legitimate exaggeration, that the operation of 
the Death Duties is practically evaded by settle- 
ments.” 
The Government say that the Death 
Duties in future shall not be evaded by 
settlements. The right hon. Gentleman 
added— 

“And I say that from my point of view every 
settlement, if not a fraud upon the Death 
Duties, at all events makes a serious inroad on 


what I may term the rights of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” 
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The rights of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are the rights of the Revenue 
of this country, and is the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night going to vote against 
a proposal the object of which is to pre- 
vent a serious inroad on the rights of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? As long 
as I occupy the position I have at present 
the honour to hold I shall stand up to 
resist these serious inroads upon the rights 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in defence of the Revenue of this 
country. If hon. and right hon, Gentle- 
men opposite wish to have an issue on 
the words “settled ” or “ unsettled,” the 
Government are perfectly willing to take 
it. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke of putting the duty upon stamps, 
but why more than upon wills? That 
is another of the roads which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is anxious 
to provide for his friends the landed 
interest to escape the valuation, and 
it is necessary, therefore, to look very 
narrowly at proposals intended to 
effect that object. It is obvious that 
the propesal of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would defeat both aggregation and 
zraduation, and it cannot be expected that 
the Government can accept an insidious 
proposal the object of which is to defeat 
the whole plan of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman can, on Clause 2, 
make any definite proposal he chooses to 
limit the character of settlements which 
are to be affected by the Bill, but he 
challenges me upon the general prineiple, 
as it is stated in Clause 2, as to whether 
settled property shall or shall not be in- 
cluded in the geueral principle of the Bill 
for the purpose of aggregation. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristo’, 
W.): For the purpose of duty. This is 
a very important point, and I would ask 
your opinion, Mr. Chairman, as to whe- 
ther the question of aggregation does.not 
arise on Clause 3? The decision on the 
word “ settled ” or “ unsettled” property 
is whether one or other shall be liable to 
duty in some form or another. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am quite 
willing to take it on that footing. I was 
only referring to the argument used by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman with 
reference to the proposal to put a duty 
upon stamps. I consider this Amend- 
ment raises the question whether, as a 
general principle, settled property as well 
as unsettled property shall be subject to 
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Estate Duty. That is the real issue 
which we are upon now, and as to which 
we are perfectly prepared to take the 
decision of the Committee. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I should wish I could have 
abstained from interposing on this par- 
ticular Amendment, but the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot speak without trailing 
his coat. My hon. and learned Friend 
behind me made a most clear, definite, 
and detailed speech, and we might have 
expected that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his reply would have replied 
to some of the questions raised by the 
Amendment. No; the landed interest 
must be dragged in again. My hon. and 
learned Friend does not represent the 
landed interest, and not by ove single 
word did he deal with the landed interest. 
On the contrary, the right hon. Gentle- 
man must remember that he dealt with 
personalty almost the whole time ? What 
has the right hon. Gentleman got to say 
to that? He has utterly mistaken and 
he has misrepresented my hon. and learned 
Friend. He has misrepresented the whole 
tendency of the Amendment, and he has 
endeavoured, as he too often does, to 
create odinm again by pointing out that 
an Amendment which has nothing to 
do with the landed interest more 
than with the rest of the community 
has been brought in simply for their 
benefit. If the right hon. Gentleman 
could refrain from this kind of attack 
how much more rapid would our pro- 
gress be! We might then have had to 
discuss the single point whether this 
question should be dealt with on Clause 1 
or Clause 2, or on both. When the right 
hon. Gentleman introduces subjects of 
this kind and makes these broad general 
assertions—which, I suppose, he means 
for consumption out of doors—he natur- 
ally stimulates hon. Members on this side 
of the House to reply ; because I have 
told him before, and I will tell him again 
—I_ hope good-humouredly—that if he 
throws out a challenge it will be accepted, 
if he makes misrepresentations they will 
be corrected, and if he attacks persons 
they will defend themselves. I point out 
to hon. Members that they must not com- 
plain if these Debates are more protracted 
than they would be otherwise, this being 
due to the pugnacity of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Why does he quote 
for the fourth time a sentence out of one 
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of my speeches? Cannot the right hon, 
Gentleman confine himself to a general 
discussion of his own propositions with- 
out endeavouring to fasten on political 
opponent’s views, in a manner which en- 
tirely misrepresents those views? It 
seems that neither the Prime Minister 
nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
quote properly from political oppo. 
nents ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: Are not 
those your very words ?/ 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon, 
Gentleman first coloured my opinion and 
then sent out to see whether what I had 
said would confirm what he had put 
before the Committee. My words do not 
confirm what the right hon. Gentleman 
said were my views. I did use the word 


“ exaggeration,” but I put it to the fair- 


ness of the Committee whether the version 
given hy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is correct. It is perfectly clear what I 
meant as expressed in the words “legi- 
timate exaggeration.” I never intended 
to convey that there was any fraud on 
the Revenue, but, speaking as Chancellor 
of the Exehequer, I said that if 
you pushed the doctrine to the ex- 
treme—as the right hon. Gentleman 
always endeavours to push them to 
the extreme—then the rights of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
invaded. The right hon. Gentleman 
speaks of evasion, again bringing in the 
landed interest. He says the landed in- 
terest is going to evade this tax because 
they do not choose to pay for their por- 
tion of the great expenditure that is to 
be involved. I have heard that evasion 
has been commenced. A case has been 
reported to me where this evasion is 
being practised by a very well-known 
Gladstonian. But although theright hon. 
Gentleman calls it evasion, it is not 
evasion to give away money in your 
lifetime if the taxation is so heavy 
that you would rather forego the use of 
it during lifetime than leave a much 
smaller property to your children at your 
death. I wish to put this question of 
evasion once for all clearly before the 
Committee. If you place such heavy 
duties as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes upon property that 
passes by death—and remember these 
duties are on a scale perfectly out of 
proportion with those that existed when 
I used the words which the right hon. 
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Gentleman has quoted—but if you put 
on duties you raise what I may call 
not by exaggeration at all, but by the 
most legitimate phrase, you raise the 
question in a man’s breast, “ What is 
best for the future of my children ? 
What is best for myself? Shall I part 
with a portion of my property during 
lifetime or shall I not?” You call that 
evasion! From the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s point of view it may be. 
There is a certain evasion in it, but does 
the right hon. Gentleman or does any 
hon. Member opposite pay a penny more 
to the Revenue than he is obliged to 
pay? It had been said that this will 
lead to donations by sires, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, as a_ social 
reformer, said that this would be a very 
good effect of the Bill. It was pointed 
out that the portions would be given 
away during the lifetime of a testator, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said, “a 
very good thing too.” He forgot then 
his character of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but to-night he plays that 
part again with such considerable vigour 
and force that it appears to him 
that every donation of a sire to a 
son during lifetime will in future be 
a theft on the Exchequer and a trenching 
on the rights of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There are three topics that 
ought now to beremoved. Oneis the quo- 
tation from my own speech, the next is the 
allusion to any alleged unwillingness of 
the landed interest to contribute their 
fair share of taxation, and the third is 
that this is a mean attempt to deprive 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of what 
is due rather than pay 5, 6, and 7 per 
cent. on settlement where the amount is 
limited. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not say one word on the main point of 
the speech of my hon. Friend, which 
was—are you to have aggregation and 
graduation, the two operations combined 
in the ease of a settlement where those 
who are entitled to the benefit of a settle- 
ment gained no benefit by the accumu- 
lations which have subsequently been 
made by the person who made the 
settlement ? 


Srr W. HARCOURT: I was going 
to deal with that question, but I was at 
once called to Order by the right hon. 
Member for Bristol for referring to 
aggregatior. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman was not called to Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman was laying down a 
general principle that might afterwards 
have been quoted. It was done with 
very great skill. He Said we wanted to 
have the general question settled here 
that settled’ property was to pay in the 
same way as other property in aggrega- 
tion and graduation. My right hon, 
Friend said, “ You mean really aggre- 
gation,” and the right hon. Gentleman 
withdrew, and said that aggregation 
would come on in another clause. He 
used the word “aggregation” in connec- 
tion with the Ist clause, and he might 
as well have given his opinion ; but he 
was too careful to do so. With regard 
to the broad principle. to my mind we 
shall have to discuss that at whatever 
time we can do so which is most con- 
venient. Meanwhile, we understand that 
if we pass these words “settled or un- 
settled” here, the question of aggrega- 
tion as regards settlements will remain 
to be settled hereafter, together with all 
the reservations and conditions that may 
be found necessary to satisfy the Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he would make an appeal 
to the owners of all classes of property, 
and ask them if they were not making a 
mistake in seeking to avoid absolutely 
just principles as to taxation? The only 
principles on which taxation should be 
paid were, first, ability to pay, and, 
secondly, benefit derived ; and would 
anybody who had really studied this 
question deny that every man with an 
income of £2,000 a year or over had up 
to this period paid less, in many cases 
far less, than he ought to have paid on 
either of these two principles ? He had 
always felt that they really owed much 
not as a matter of generosity but as 
conscience money to their fellow- 
countrymen on these principles. The 
justest way of paying a fair share of 
taxation was a graduated Income Tax, 
for he, himself, would rather pay his 
way during his life than leave it to his 
executors ; but if they could not adopt 
that plan surely they ought not to try to 
evade the other. There were hundreds 
of thousands of men in this country who, 
feeling the injustice with which taxation 
was levied on the labouring people, the 
small tradesmen, and the small 
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sional classes, annually paid conscience 
money, much more in proportion than the 
tax the Chancellor of the Exchequernow 
proposed to levy, and they did so, not as 
a matter of charity or generosity, but 
of justice. Much bad been said about 
the payments made by certain classes of 
property towards local taxation. Some 
30 or 40 years ago he investigated the 
matter, calculating the contributions 
from his own income; and similar calcu- 
lations were made at his request by others 
in mercantile business, large trades- 
men, small tradesmen, and professional 
men. He found that a man in a large 
way in commerce only paid 4 or 5-8ths 
per cent. of his income towards local 
taxation ; that the labourers in his em- 
ployment paid from 2} to 3 per cent. of 
their income ; that the large tradesmen 
paid up to 10 per cent.; and that the small 
tradesmen and _ small professional 
man, striving to make a livelihood, 
paid 10, 20, 30, and even more, per cent. 
of his income towards local taxation. 
The person who paid under our compli- 
cated system the heaviest taxes in pro- 
portion to income and to the benefits re- 
ceived, were those with incomes between 
£200 and £1,000 a year—those who were 
trying to get their heads above water. 
They were very properly relieved under 
this Bill. Those who had incomes and 
property beyond tbat amount ought to be 
very careful before they showed them- 
selves unwilling to take upon themselves 
a fair share of these burdens—for other- 
wise the Democracy to whom they had 
given the power might not only force 
that upon them, but also ask for arrears. 
[A laugh.] This was not a laughing 
matter. Those who had studied the 
course of events in Democratic countries 
feared that unless the educated, leisured, 
and wealthy classes came forward and 
cheerfully took their full share of burdens 

-in proportion to ability to pay and 
benefits derived, much more than justice 
would be done to these classes at their 
own expense. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I really am at a loss to know what 
was the object of the discourse which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite has just de- 
livered. He has lectured the critics of 
this Bill as, either in their own persons, 
or as representing others, being desirous 
of escaping their fair share of taxation. 

-Now I venture to say that not one single 
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word has dropped in the course of these 
prolonged Debates, from any single 
gentleman sitting on this side of the 
House, which gives the slightest colourtoa 
general charge of that character. My hon, 
Friend tells us that for the last 30 years 
he has been convinced that the rich have 
paid much too little, and the poor much 
too much towards the common burdens 
which ought to fall equally uponall. All 
that period the hon. Gentleman has been a 
Member of this House, and I do not know 
whether upon any single occasion he has 
taken the opportunity of giving vent to 
the faith that is in him, and which has 
been in him for 30 years, or that he has 
been in the habit of equalising as far as 
he can, by annual payments of conscience 
mouey tothe Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the amount which he has been conscious 
all that time has been left in his own 
pocket. There is no more honourable or 
public-spirited man in this House than 
the hon. Gentleman. I have known the 
hon. Member ever since I bave been a 
Member of this House, ana whether I 
agree with him or disagree with him I 
am ready to acknowledge that my hon. 
Friend has always been consistently 
animated by a desire for the public good. 
But why he should take this occasion— 
not relevant to the Amendment, in no 
sense appropriate to the discussion with 
which we are concerned —to lecture 
those who, I can assure him, are not 
open to his censure, I cannot imagine. 
We, on this side of the House have been 
of opinion, rightly or wrongly, that land, 
owing to the historic incidence of local 
taxation, has been unduly burdened for 
public objects. We may be wrong, and 
if my hon. Friend has got facts to show 
we are wrong, there will be many oppor- 
tunities, perhaps still, on which he can 
make that demonstration, but this 
Amendment’ is not the proper occasion. 
This Amendment does not deal with that 
subject, does not even approach it. 
What this Amendment does do, as com- 
mented upon by the able gentleman who 
moved it, is to bring home to the Com- 
mittee that under the provisions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer precisely 
that class whom my hon. Friend takes 
under his protection will be most unfairly 
and unduly hit by this Bill. What was 
the particular case brought forward by my 
hon, and learned Friend behind me? It 
was the case of a small settlement—a 
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small property of £10,000—bringing in 
an annual income of something under 
£300, exactly the class of income 
which pays unduly at the present 
time, and my hon. and learned Friend 
showed to demonstration that, by the 
peculiar provisions of this Bill, those 
who were entitled under a settlement to 
this modest income of something under 
£300 a year might have a very large 
slice taken out of the capital sum accruing 
to them under the settlement by the 
accident that the person to whom they 
succeeded had become possessed of very 
large property absolutely at his own 
disposal, but not one penny of which 
went to those who benefited by the settle- 
ment. The injustice which is done by 
this tax is one that will fall exactly upon 
the class of persons whom, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, we ought to treat in a 
most indulgent spirit; and what we 
want is that some answer should be put 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman or 
some other Member of the Ministerial 
Bench. It is not enough that we should 
be answered in this bellicose and hoity- 
toity spirit. The arguments which he 
have put‘forward have not been answered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
I must say that it is not the way to ad- 
vance this Bill to return no answer at all 
to the points which have been pressed 
upon the attention of the Government. 
So far as I am concerned, I shall not 
repeat my case. I shall reserve it until 
I know what the reply of the Govern- 
ment is. I say that if we are to discuss 
this Bill in a business-like spirit, the 
Government ought to give propel atten- 
tion to the arguments used from this side 
of the House, and not content themselves 
with uttering generalities which have not 
the slightest reference to the details of 
the Bill which we are now discussing. 
Sir W. HARCOURT : I would really 
ask the Committee to consider what it 
the Amendment in point? It is to omit 
the words “settled or not settled.” I 
am prepared to join issue upon that, but 
what I will not do is to argue this ques- 
tion twice over, first upon this clause 
and next upon Clause 2. I have said 


that I will take either of two courses— 
dispose of the matter now or upon Clause 
2. Clause 2 is the place for details, and 
Isay that the matter ought not to be 
discussed until we reach the details, and 
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that it is a waste of the time of the Com- 
mittee to enter upon discussion of it now. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it would be necessary that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
discuss this matter twice, because he had 
put it into two different clauses. It had 
been already pointed out that the words 
were unnecessary and redundant in this 
clause. Since they were going to tax 
“all” property, the word “ all” must in- 
clude property settled or not settled ; 
therefore the words “settled or not 
settled” were not necessary here. The 
right place for the insertion of the words 
wasin Clause 2, Why could not the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer be amicable 
about these matters, and, instead of pour- 
ing out an irritant poison over those 
Benches, leave out these unnecessary, 
temporary, and redundant words, so that 
the discussion might take place on 
Clause 2. He would suggest, in the in- 
terests of peace and of the advance of 
public business, that the words “ settled 
or not settled ” be left out of this Clause. 
But no, Cesar Augustus had issued his 
decree, and all the world was to be taxed, 
and taxed in succession. He was sure 
that for the purpose of shortening dis- 
cussion it was better to take this Debate 
on Clause 2, although he was not indis- 
posed, so far as he was concerned, to 
take it upon Clause 1. Bearing in mind 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, he should regard him as an 
ally in respect of some further Amend- 
ments that he had to move. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs had invited anybody who had 
any property at all to give it to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
Gentleman had told them that they 
ought to freely and generously come for- 
ward and make him a present of their 
money. Well, he remembered some 
centuries ago [a laugh]—if hon. Mem- 
bers did not understand a parenthesis he 
could not help it—there were men who 
laid upon others heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne, but who 
never thought of paying conscience 
money themselves. They objected 
to the levying of those burdens alto- 
gether, and if they were levied there 
should be some care taken that they 
were laid upon the shoulders of the 
persons best able to bear them. 
With regard to the question of evasion, 
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he denied that when a man divested him- 
self of his property during his lifetime he 
could be charged with evasion. In case 
of father and son the tax would be an 
incentive to the son to ruin his father 
during bis lifetime, yet a stigma was to be 
placed upon the making of gifts by 
father to son during the father’s life- 
time. As he had said, he, for his part, 
was not unwilling to debate this question 
on the first clause, because so soon as this 
Amendment was disposed of he would 
have several Amendments to move which, 
upon his own showing, ought to have the 
support of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer. 

‘esi J. LUBBOCK asked whether 
these words applied to property of 
foreigners abroad ? 

Str W. HARCOURT said, that 
foreign property would be affected by 
the clause. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, so long as the revenue and the 
expenditure, and particularly the ex- 
penditure, of the country increased, the 
necessary money to meet it must be got 
in some way or another. If there was 
an evasion of the Death Duty, the only 
other way of getting it would be to put 
an annual tax on property in this 
country, which was a mode of taxation 
which he would be reluctant to see intro- 
duced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not leave evasion alone, but 
must continue to misrepresent him. As 
one who had been a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer be held that an excessive duty 
badly arranged would weaken and not 
strengthen the Exchequer. That was 
his answer to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. lf they put too heavy a 
tax upon anything whatever, the Exche- 
quer would lose and not gain. The right 
hon, Gentleman talked of evading the 
tax, but he might as well talk about 
persons who curtailed their consumption 
of champagne, because the duty placed 
upon it was too high, evading the tax. 
It seemed to him that they did not evade 
the law—they would simply forego an 
enjoyment. The right hon. Gentleman 
might deal a heavy blow at the Revenue 
of the country. Upon him, at all events, 
the responsibility for the: dislocation of 
the finance of the country would lie. Of 
course, if the right hon. Gentleman would 
not discuss the question now they must 
oblige him by discussing it on Clause 2. 
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The omission of these words would make. 
no difference one way or the other, 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the Chans 
cellor of the Exchequer had not answered. 
his question as to whether these words, 
covered the case of the property of 
foreigners abroad. The words of the. 
clause applied to all property situated out 
of the United Kingdom “ which might be 
liable to Probate or Succession Duty,” 
Would a man be liable to pay the 
Estate Duty on property abroad ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he could 
not give any plainer answer. The 
introduction of these words did not alter 
the position in reference to Legacy and 
Succession Duty. Nowhere in this Bill 
was taxation placed on property which 
was not at present liable to Death Duty 
in one form or another. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
was under a misapprehension in saying 
that this duty did not alter the charge- 
ability of property. Property now liable 
to pay 1 per cent. would be charged as 
much as 9 per cent. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) said, he wished to point out a 
danger to which this clause might lead. 
He held in his hand a letter from one of 
the principals of a well-known firm of 
London solicitors, in which it was stated 
that an old lady consulted him about her 
testamentary affairs, and without any 
suggestion from him said— 

“These Death Duties will take much more 

of my ready money than I anticipated, and 
therefore I want you to make acodicil revoking 
all my charitable bequests.” 
These bequests amounted to about 
£1,000. The writer of the letter gave it 
as his belief that that was likely to 
happen in a large number of cases. It 
was taking the cream off the milk, and 
charitable bequests would naturally be 
the first to suffer. 

*Mr. BYRNE said, that after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place he 
thought he should best consult the con- 
venience of the Committee by withdraw- 
ing the Amendment. 

Amendment by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
insert, after “ not settled,” the words— 
“or the proceeds of sale thereof or any money 
or investment for the time being representing 
the proceeds of sale.” 

It appeared to him that it was desirable 
for the convenience of the persons who 
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would have to pay the tax that all the kinds 
of property upon which it could be charged 
should be contained in this clause. This 
was the charging clause of the Bill, and 
ought to contain everything. If it was 
necessary, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer argued, to inquire what was and 
what was not settled, it was still more 
necessary to inquire as to proceeds of 
the sale of property. It was clear that 
it was the intention of the framers of the 
Bill that all proceeds of sale were to be 
liable, for these very words were in Clause 
18 of the Bill. That being so, it was not 
right that persons upon whom the charges 
were to be enforced should be sent dancing 
up and down the Bill so as to find out 
what was the property upon which the 
tax was to be levied. 


Amendment proposed, to insert, after 
the words “ not settled,” the words— 
“or the proceeds of sale thereof or any money 


or investment for the time being representing 
the proceeds of sale.”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str W. HARCOURT said, he could 
not consent to the Amendment. These 
matters would come up for consideration 
later. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
insert in the clause after the word 
“which ” in line 19, 

“by virtue of any testamentary or other instru- 
ment executed by such person.” 

That would, he said, include settle- 
ments, and would come within the 
category of Clause 2, which brought in 
settlements. This matter seemed to him 
to raise the question of the predecessor. 

Where property had belonged to a man, 
and where he disposed of it either by will 
or settlement in such a manner that the 
benefit passed upon his death, it was 
perfectly reasonable that the Death Duty 
or Succession Duty or Legacy Duty 
should be levied, although in the case of 
a person who had not been a party to 
the instruction under which the passing 
took place there was no reason why the 
duty should be charged. They might 
have a wealthy man entitled to a certain 
life interest, and failing the exercise of 
his power of appointment the property 
might pass to a poor relative; and 
if the testator refrained from using 
the power of appointment under the 
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Bill, 
settlement, in order that his 
nephews might come into benefit, the 
mere fact that he had been a wicked 
millionaire, and of the money having 
passed through him, would impose a very 
high charge upon his poor nephews and 
nieces. The point, therefore, was not 
without importance as to whether the 
Death Duty, in an instance of this kind, 
should not be confined to the case of 
property which had been really dealt 
with by the deceased and had not merely 
passed through him, 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that if 
this Amendment were adopted it would 
practically amount to the abolition of the 
Probate Duty or to what corresponded 
to it. He must resist the Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he thought the Amendment was 
open to objection. 

Amendment proposed, in line 19, after 
the word “ which,” to insert the words— 
“by virtue of any testamentary or other instru- 
ment executed by such person.”—(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Question pnt, and negatived. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he had an Amendment to 
move which would exempt from the 
operation of the Estate Duty property 
derived under settlements dated before 
the commencement of the Act. If it 
was a duty on the lines of the Probate 
Duty it certainly ought not to 
be levied on property which passed 
before the operation of the Act. 
He wished to point out to the Committee 
how moderate was his Amendment. It 
was possible to say that the Bill should 
not apply to wills which had been made 
by a person who was not competent to 
alter his testamentary disposition by 
reason of his having become insane or 
for any other reason. He would not 
object to the alteration of the wording 
of his Amendment by the substitution 
of “executed” for “dated” if lawyers 
thought the former would be the better 
word. He had no desire to see the Bill 
evaded by means of ante dating, but 
that those whose position was fixed by 
instruments and proceedings which were 
irrevocable should not by this ex post 
facto legislation have their positions very 
materially altered. He thought that the 
Government themselves must have had 
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some inkling that retrospective action 
would not be quite fair, because under 
the head of savings in Clause 17 it was 
provided that Estate Duty— 

“Should not be payable on the death of a 
deceased person ”— 
which was a very beautiful expression— 
“jin respect of personal property settled by 
will or disposition by a person dying before 
the commencement of this Act,” &c. 
The Amendment did not deal exclusively 
with real property, but with both realty 
and personalty. He knew that the very 
mention of realty stirred up feelings of 
indignation on the other side of the 
House which were either real or imagi- 
nary or were perhaps purely personal. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
Committee to the injury which would be 
done by the proposal of the Government 
to the purchasers of reversions, who were 
frequently Insurance Companies. If an 
Insurance Company which was liable to 
pay an insurance on the death of A could 
secure that on A’s death they should 
come into a reversion of property left 
by A, they had of course a good form of 
hedging. Reversionary interests were 
bought and sold on a careful calculation 
made on certain tables showing what 
amount would be taken by the State 
when the reversionary interest fell in. 
They were bought and sold subject to 
the existing Death Duties. The pur- 
chasers took the burdens into calculation 
on theassumption that those burdens could 
not be increased, but must remain as they 
were for all time. All he asked for was 
that the Death Duties should not be 
raised until the transactions which had 
taken place under existing settlements 
had been worked out. As to the future 
transactions of the kind, those who 
entered into them would have had notice 
of this new departure in legislation, and 
they would know well enough that 
mnoder this Bill the purchase of rever- 
Sionary interests, instead of being a legiti- 
mate business as it was now, would be 
a mere gamble. The Government pro- 
posed so to alter the position of those 
‘who had purchased such interests that 
what might have been a profitable bargain 
te them might become a very unprofitable 
bargain indeed. Some sense of the in- 
jastice that would be done seemed to 
have reached the minds of some hon. 
Members opposite, because on the 10th 
of May a question was put by the hon. 
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Member for Ross-shire (Mr. Weir) as 
to whether the purchase of reversio 
interests was affected by the Bill, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that 
purchasers of reversions to a pro 
which had paid Probate or Account Duty 
were not affected by the Bill, and that if 
they purchased them out of other pro- 
perty they would be no worse off than 
under the Succession Duty or other Acts 
which the right hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned. Well, if those reversions were 
purchased out of settled property they 
would not pay Probate Duty at all, so 
that the reference made by the right 
hon. Gentleman to Probate Duty had 
nothing to do with the case, As re- 
garded the Account Duty, it was only 
paid in the case of voluntary settlements. 
The practice with regard to reversions 
was that the Account Duty was not paid 
until they fell into possession, and that 
every purchaser of a reversion who was 
still waiting for the property, without 
having paid Probate Duty, would not be 
protected by the first part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s answer. As 
to purchasers being no worse off than 
they were under the Succession Duty and 
other Acts, it was quite true that the 
Succession Duty.Act and another Act 
which wus passed by the late Govern- 
ment last year did a wrong to purchasers 
of reversions. Two blacks, however, 
did not make a white, and the fact that 
purchasers of reversions had been 
wronged twice previously was no reason 
why they should be wronged a third 
time. Besides, the injury that was done 
to purchasers of reversions by the Suc- 
cession Duty Act was very small and 
insignificant when compared with that 
which would be inflicted upon them if 
this Bill were made retrospective. He 
believed that 80 per cent. of 
the purchase of reversions were 
made from lineals. The Companies 
who bought reversions had a right 
to calculate that the duty imposed 
upon lineals would never be largely in- 
creased, as it had always been the policy 
of the House not to place heavy burdens 
upon the children. He turned now to 
the other part of his case—namely, that 
which related to younger children’s por- 
tions. There was not the slightest doubt 
that the Estate Duty would fall upon 
younger children’s portions. Under 
Clause 9— 
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“A rateable part of the Estate Duty on an 
estate in proportion to the value of any pro- 
y which does not pass to the executor as 
such shall be a first charge on the property 
liable to the duty.” 


In the case of realty, as a general rule 
the eldest son took the property, and the 
younger children’s portion became a 
charge upon the property, the eldest son 
paying the duty and recovering the 
younger children’s portions from their 
shares. In Clause 12 occurred the 
words, “ not containing any express pro- 
vision to the contrary.” If the settle- 
ment were made before the Act was 
passed, how could there be any express 
provision to the contrary in it? If the 
Bill were made retrospective this con- 
dition of things would be created : that 
those who got portions under settlements 
already made would be in a worse posi- 
tion than those who got portions under 
future settlements, because it would be 
impossible for the settlors in the first- 
named case to make special provision for 
them. The Government had made 
savings for a certain number of existing 
settlements, because the proper duties, in 
accordance with the law as it stood when 
the settlements were made, had been 
paid. All existing settlements, however, 
had paid the existing Stamp Duty. 
As example was better than precept, he 
would give one or two illustrations. He 
would take au ordinary marriage settle- 
ment, letting A represent the bridegroom, 
B the bride, and C the child. The ordi- 
nary form would be where each party 
had a settlement of £20,000 and there 
was no other property, that the income 
of £20,000 should go to A for the joint 
lives and then to the survivor for life, 
and that the same should goto B. On 
the death of the survivor the capital 
would go the children as A and B jointly 
by deed or the survivor by will appointed. 
In default of appointment the capital 
would be divided equally amongst the 
children. This was the commonest form 
of marriage settlement, and would fit any 
figures. How, then, would the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer work 
out? He (Mr. Grant Lawson) might 
say that he cared nothing for the 
millionaire. He would make the right 
hon. Gentleman a present of the 
millionaire and leave him to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s tender mercy. He 
would take a case in which £40,000 was 
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settled. B, the wife, would have a life 
interest in the £40,000. A and B had 
jointly apportioned one-tenth to the child 
C, and the rest to the other children. On 
B’s death C would get under the present 
law £4,000 less 14 per cent., and the 
State would take £60. If the Bill passed 
and were made retrospective C would get 
£4,000 less 44 per cent., and the State 
would take £180 instead of £60. Sup- 
posing a company had purchased 
reversion on a _ careful calculation 
of its value, they would suddenly find 
that, instead of having to pay £60 on 
coming into the reversion, they would 
have to pay £180. If this were 
multiplied by 50 or 60 or 100 cases—and 
many companies held hundreds of rever- 
sions—it would be seen that some large 
concerns might be reduced to a very poor 
condition indeed. If A died after the 
passage of the Bill and had no other pro- 
perty his £20,000 would pass to his 
widow, who would now have to pay no 
duty at all, but who under the Bill would 
have to pay 4 per cent. plus | per cent., 
or £1,000. Then B died, and on £20,000, 
being part of the £40,000, the State 
would take 44 per cent.—namely, £900. 
C would get one-tenth of £40,000 
less the £1,900, which the State had 
already seized upon—namely, £3,810 only. 
It seemed to him that the system of taxa- 
tion proposed under the Bill would do 
gross injury to those who had made pur- 
chases and bargains in respect of life in- 
terests ov the faith of the existing law. 
It had been asked whether the duty was 
going to fall on the residuary legatee or 
the individual legatee. It did not matter 
which view of the case was taken. If the 
Government made the Bill retrospective 
in regard to settlements, they would 
be doing an injustice which could not be 
rectified or readjusted. A man could 
alter his will but not his settlement. 
They had been told that in this matter 
the State could not afford to be just, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted 
the money and must get it, even at the 
expense of what was just. If that were so, 
he could only say that their Chancellors of 
the Exchequer had brought them to a very 
sorry plight. Granted thatit was theduty 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to raise 
the Revenue, it was equally the duty of 
hon. Members to see that the Revenue 
was so raised as not to inflict an injus- 
tice on avy persons. Could it be right 
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or just that when arrangements under 
settlement had been made, and when 
under those arrangements bargains and 
sales, ordinary commercial transactions, 
had taken place Parliament should now, 
by ex post facto legislation, take from 


those companies that which might have’ 


been a profitable investment, and perhaps 
convert it into a dead loss? He hoped 
his Amendment, which was of a non- 
Party and non-political character, would 
be supported by Members on both sides 
of the House. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, after the word “ person,” to insert the 
words— 

“Under any disposition other than a settle- 
ment, dated before the commencement of this 
Part of this Act, or on the intestacy of the de- 
ceased.” —( Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr W. HARCOURT: I hope the 
hon. and learned Member will forgive me 
for not travelling over a great many of 
the different topics he has dealt with as 
to the results of the Bill in regard to 
settlements. The question is a general 
one, and must be disposed of on general 
grounds. The demand made by the hon. 
Member is that the Estate Duty shall 
not apply to existing settlements. That 
would be the ruin of the Revenue, be- 
cause there are many settlements which 
extend over one, two, or three genera- 
tions. I have been myself personally 
concerned in a settlement which lasted 
for 70 years, and I know of a settlement 
which has continued for more than 80 
years. Therefore, to say that the duty 
should not apply to settlements that have 
already lasted for 30, 40, or 50 years is 
altogether out of the question. I do not 
condemn settlements in all cases ; but if a 
person chooses to tie up his estate for one 
or two generations, he must take the 
consequences, however inconvenient they 
may turn out tobe. If a man disposes of his 
property by will, he can to the very last 
day of his life accommodate that will to 
circumstances ; but if he chooses to make 
an irrevocable settlement, he must take 
the consequences, which may sometimes 
be very inconvenient, You may wish 
quite apart from anything in this Bill to 
alter the arrangements under settlement, 
but you cannot do it, and that is the great 
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the Government are determined under-the 
Bill to give no fiscal advantage to settle- 
ments. I do not say that settlements 
may not lead to arrangements which will 
be beneficial under certain circumstances, 
but there has been a great deal more 
harm than good done in the world by 
settlements, and to my personal know: 
ledge a great many more families have 
been ruined by settlements than have 
been saved by them. What does a 
settlement do? It gives to the person 
who has a right to the succession the 
right to do as he pleases with a certain 
amount of property at an age when he is 
relatively inexperienced in the world, 
How many settlements have been mort- 
gaged and sold to the ruin of families ? 
When Amendments like this are brought 
forward for the protection of money- 
lenders I would point out that the proper 
place in which to deal with them is in 
Clause 6, Sub-section 4. Our principle 
is clear—namely, that no property under 
settlement shall have any fiscal ad- 
vantage over any other property. It is 
proposed now that property shall escape 
this duty for generations. I do not dis- 
pute that there may be these difficulties 
arising under existing circumstances. 
There may be inconvenience and in- 
justice, but that is the fault of the system 
of settlement. There is no reason why 
property under settlement should not pay 
to the State exactly as much as if it was 
not under settlement. For generations 
property under settlement has escaped its 
proper contribution to the interests of the 
State. I should be very glad if there 
were any means of redressing this social 
injustice. Such a system must have its 
consequences. You cannot have your 
cake and eat it. The result of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment would be to 
exempt all property under such cireum- 
stances from equal contribution to the 
State. Asa rule, settlements are used 
as instruments for keeping together 
great wealth, and the proposal of the 
Amendment is to give to property of that 
description fiscal exemptions to which it 
is not entitled, and which it has enjoyed 
too long. The Government cannot 
accept the Amendment, which strikes at 
the root of, perhaps, the most necessary 
reform contained in the Bill. 

*Sirm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Sir, I have no intention of fol- 


evil of settlements. That is the reason why lowing the right hon. Gentleman into 
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the merits or demerits of the system 
of settlement. Itis quite sufficient for me 
that that system has for generations been 
recognised by our law, that it has been and 
is popular in this country with those who 
have either realty or personalty to leave 
to,their families, and that people have 
availed themselves of it without any 

vious knowledge of the provisions of 
the Bill. I admit that there is great 
practical force in the objections from the 
point of view of the Revenne which the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer has raised 
to the proposal of my hon. Friend, but I 
wish to impress on the Committee that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself has 
admitted that the Bill is almost certain to 
work inconvenience and injustice in cases 
of settlements. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I forgot 
entirely to mention that, so far as past 
settlements are concerned—though I 
cannot admit that past settlements should 
be exempted from any new taxes—I 
think that the special increase of the 
duty of 1 per cent. upon settlements 
ought not to apply, and I shall be pre- 
pared in the Bill to make exception in 
the case of existing settlements with 
reference to this 1 per cent. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I am glad 
to have elicited that statement, for it 
renders it unnecessary for me to dwell 
upon that part of the question to which I 
was about to allude. There is a very 
important difference between existing 
and future settlements. I wish to put 
before the Committee the case of pro- 
perty in agricultural land settled 20 years 
ago upon a marriage to pass in the 
ordinary way to the eldest son, with 
power to trustees to raise portions for 
younger children and a jointure to be 
allowed to the widow. That settlement 
has been made on the calculation of the 
then value of the property. But since 
that date that value has decreased by one- 
half ; and now the Bill imposes upon the 
eldest son who will succeed to that pro- 
perty an enormous increase in the Death 
Duties to be paid. That alters the 
whole relation between the eldest son and 
the others concerned under the settle- 
ment, and I would earnestly press upon 
the Government to take the point into 
consideration. It is a very serious thing 
to break settlements, and I would not 
suggest that settlements should be 


broken at the mere will of the indi- 
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‘viduals concerned, even if they all agree 
in breaking them. But I sug- 


gest that powers should be given, where 
any person concerned under a settlement 
is able to allege that the provisions of 
the new Estate Duty have materially 
altered the relations of the parties con- 
cerned, as between one another, to make 
application to the High Court to make 
such alterations in the settlement as the 
Court may think would do justice to all 
the parties concerned, Of course, what 
I have said would apply to cases where 
the property is personalty, the value of 
which has deteriorated or increased. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rei, Dumfries, &c.) said, the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet, that 
something should be done with regard to 
conferring powers on the Court to charge 
settlements, raised a very serious ques- 
tion. 

Smr M. HICKS-BEACH : Of course, 
it would have to be proved to the satis- 
faction of the Court that the interests 
of the parties are really affected by the 
provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the whole 
question of settlements and of the en- 
largement of the power of the Court to 
deal with them was of great importance, 
but it was somewhat alien to the subject 
of the Bill, and he could not say any- 
thing now that would commit the Go- 
vernment upon it. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (isle of Wight) 
said, settlements had been made in 
hundreds of thousands of cases during 
the last 30 years, and it was not quite just 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
endeavour to throw ridicule on the sub- 
ject by suggesting that the hon. Member 
for Thirsk had put a series of acrostics 
to the House. Settlements were made 
every day by prudent men and women on 
marriage of their children, yet the leader 
of the House thought fit to run full tilt 
at settlements. He wished to protest 
against the theory that settlements were 
not wise. He had known hundreds of 
cases where families had been ruined 
owing to the absence of such settlements ; 
and it was, in his view, a monstrous 
thing for anyone to say that settlements 
had worked more harm than good. No 
doubt settlements had been made under 
which properties had been tied up for 
centuries during long periods of descent, 
but he was speaking rather of cases where 
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persons left, say, £20,000 or £30,000 
settled upon their children to the amount 
perhaps of £3,000 or £4,000 each. It 
was upon moderate settlements that the 
Bill would work so hardly. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not bring 
his great mind down to the level of seeing 
that he would be taxing children receiv- 
ing, say, £3,000 or £4,000 a-piece, simply 
because some large amount happened to 
have accrued to the settlor. He invited 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to con- 
sider the suggestion of the right hon. 
Member for Bristol. Existing wills 
could, but existing settlements could not, 
be altered. Surely it was a matter for 
the Government to consider, between 
this and the later stages of the Bill, 
whether a readjustment should not be 
allowed in the case of settlements upon 
which the Bill worked injustice. He 
desired to point out that the question of 
money-lenders had nothing in the world 
to do with the Amendment, which was 
in his view well worthy of consideration, 
and upon which he trusted that a Division 
would be taken if no satisfactory pledge 
were extracted from the Government. 
Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) was perfectly aware that settle- 
ments made in the past had worked out 
in a different fashion to that intended by 
the settlers, owing to changes having 
occurred which made jointures and por- 
tions for younger children bear a propor- 
tion to the whole income arising from 
the estate totally different from that which 
they bore to the whole income at the 
date of the settlement. The hard cases 
pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Member for Thirsk arose from the 
attempt of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to apportion the Estate Duty in 
such a way as to shift it from the natural 
place where it should rest in future— 
namely, upon the residuary estate and to 
place it upon the special legacy. If a 
settlor became, after the date of a settle- 
ment, immensely rich, it should be a 
matter for him and his lewyer to arrange 
how the extra duty should be paid, and 
it should not be left in any way which 
would not permit of previous arrangement. 
He would pass on to the question which 
was more closely before the Committee. 
His right hon. Friend referred to the 
money-lenders, but that question had 
very little to do with it, though he agreed 
with him as to the volunteers. In this 
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case they were dealing with those who 
had purchased for valuable consideration, 
and who had had no notice of this varig- 
tion and graduation. But the point from 
which he considered it would arise would 
be upon Clause 17, and he mainly rose to 
suggest that this matter should be con- 
sidered between now and the time when 
they reached Clause 17, and that they were 
not entitled to express an opinion upon 
it upon this Amendment, which went too 
far, as it covered volunteers as well as 
those who purchased for valuable con- 
sideration. As had been said by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster), these 
matters were dealt with in commercial 
interests, and they were managed in the 
most business-like way in the City of 
London and the City of Edinburgh every 
day. Purchasers had acquired for valu- 
able consideration these interests in a fair 
and legitimate way, and it was unfair to 
expose them to a tax of which they had 
no notice and no reasonable expectation 
of being called upon to pay. He hoped 
the question would be reserved until they 
came to Clause 17, that in the meantime 
the matter would be carefully considered, 
and that the Amendment might not be 
pressed toa Division now, for the reasou 
that it raised questions much wider than 
was intended. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
sorry he had mentioned the money-lender, 
but he mentioned him because he was, 
perhaps, the largest and most deeply 
interested in the question. He was 
aware that his right hon. Friend was 
the leading patron of the Insurance 
Companies, and he complained of what 
was done with reference to the Suc- 
cession Duty without a murmur from 
gentlemen opposite. He was sorry to 
have to allude to his predecessor, but the 
right hon. Gentleman had put it in his 
Estate Duty, and the then Attorney 
General sat on the Front Bench frater- 
nising with him. There was not one 
single argument put forward in support 
of the Amendment which did not apply 
with equal force to the Estate Duty of 
the late Government, and which affected 
every exising settlement. It was neither 
reasonable nor common-sense for men 
who had taken the same course them- 
selves to get up and denounce the in- 
justice of a proposal of which they were 
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amounted to this : they had put property 
under settlement, therefore no tax which 
was put on for the benefit of the com- 
munity should apply to this particular 
class of property. It was similar to the 
old doctrine with regard to the beneficed 
clergy : the property under settlement 
was to have the benefit of the beneficed 
clergy, aud whatever tax was put on 
other property it was not to be applied 
to this property. There was really no 
common-sense in a proposition of this 
kind, and he could not believe that the 
House of Commons would maintain a 
proposition of that character. Then his 
sight hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
min reproached him because he had not 
acted strongly enough upon this prin- 
ciple, and said that the exemption of 
settlement in one portion should cover 
the whole settlement was a breach of 
the arrangement. But he had put on the 
1 per cent. in order to cover that increase. 
If 1 per cent. was not enough, then they 
must put on 2 or 3 per cent. if the 
Revenue lost so much as that. Every- 
one admitted it lost a great deal, and if 
1 per cent. was not enough then here- 
after they must put on more. But these 
matters about conversion were not 
the principal questions, and they came 
up afterwards in Clause 6, Sub-section 4. 
The hon. and learned Member for the Isle 
of Wight (Sir R. Webster) thought he 
treated the Mover of the Amendment 
with disrespect. He had very great 
respect for the ability of the hon. Mem- 
ber, but he thought the Amendment did 
not raise the principal question they were 
upon, which wes that when they exempted 
existing settlements from the operation 
of the Estate Duty they despoiled the 
Revenue. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not addressed him- 
= to one of the hardships which they 
elt, 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he would 
say one word upon the point the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to refer to. When 
he had spoken before he had said he 
should not be at all sorry if there were a 
power he would not say to break, but to 
prevent the abuse of settlements, but he 
was surprised at the proposal which was 
made by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. A 
more revolutionary proposal he never 
heard, and it almost made his hair stand 
on end that the Conservative Party 
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should propose a plan for breaking 
settlements. What would be said of it in 
another place where it was considered 
that all settlements were sacred? He 
would like to take time to consider the 
matter, which involved a very serious 
question. He again said he should not 
personally be sorry, because he was not 
a friend of settlements ; but for the Go- 
vernment to come forward and make a 
proposal of that character without very 
careful consideration was far too serious 
a matter. [Cries of “Speak up !”] He 
was unable to speak to everyone at once. 
If he spoke in one direction he was at 
once called to Order for turning his back 
on the Chair. He was saying that to 
introduce a measure for breaking settle- 
ments and destroying all vested interests 
was far too serious a matter to be under- 
taken lightly. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had used language of 
most extraordinary exaggeration. He 
had expressed his own views on this 
point on the Second Reading, and there- 
fore he had nothing new in principle tosay, 
but it did seem to him to be monstrously 
unjust. For example, he would not take 
the case suggested by his learned Friend 
in his speech, but would take another 
case, the case of a man, an eldest son, 
who had settled upon him a certain 
amount of property bearing income and 
certain property not bearing income— 
say, a valuable collection of pictures. 
That was a proper settlement for the 
original settler to make, who had not 
anticipated the advent of this Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for he never imagined 
that the result of that would be that the 
two-thirds of property would be aggre- 
gated, and that his heir would be saddled 
with a tax upon the whole, which would 
have the effect of diminishing his actual 
income. They certainly ought to allow 
some power of exchanging part of the 
non-bearing property for securities that 
would bring in income. He had norin- 
tention to diminish the amount of pro- 
perty to be settled on the heir, but he did 
think they put the heir in an absolutely 
false position by compelling him to pay 
on an aggregation when only a remark- 
ably small portion brought in an income 
that he could use for maintaining him- 
self and his family. That was one case, and 
a hard one. But there was no idea on 
that side of the House of tearing up all 
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existing settlements, and letting them go 
by the board. No; if the thing was to 
be done, and it ought to be done, it must 
be under the supervision of the Court. 
The Court must take into account the 
new element introduced by the financial 
imagination of this Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Court must attempt 
to realise as far as possible the position 
that would be taken up by the settlor 
had he foreseen they would be blessed 
with the principle of aggregation. If 
that were done he could not think any 
injustice would ensue to anyone having 
a vested interest under the estate. He 
would not even commit himself to the 
proposition that they ought to interfere 
with the case of the settlors who 
were dead, though he was inclined 
to believe that machinery might 
be found by which injustice in that case 
might be avoided. But whether right 
or wrong there could be no objection to 
allow settlors who were living to modify 
the settlement with the sanction of the 
Court. He could not help hoping that 
when they came to that part of the Bill 
in which the question was dealt with, 
that some agreement might be come to. 
Under the circumstances, he should vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Sir W. HARCOURT, whose remarks 
were delivered in a very low tone of 
voice, was understood to say that this 
was a large matter and had nothing 
specially to do with finance. He would 
suggest that the proposals made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) and the 
Leader of the Opposition should be 
placed upon the Paper, and then it could 
be considered more conveniently. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I do not rise to continue the 
discussion, but to make an appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He may 
not be aware of the fact, but on this 
side of the House we cannot hear one 
word, and of the speech he has just de- 
livered I have not heard a single word. 
Sometimes he has said we have gone 
over to the other side, but I am sure he 
does not wish deliberately to send us over 
in order to hear him. I think the same 
remark must apply to those behind him. 
I know that he bas very many speeches 
to make, and that he does not wish to 
raise his voice too loudly, and on the 
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other hand he does not wish to break the 
Rules of the House by turning his back 
upon the Chair, and therefore I would 
suggest that if he spoke at an angle he 
would comply with the general desire of 
the Committee. 


Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 147; 
Noes 189.—(Division List, No. 71.) 


Mr. AMBROSE rose to move, in page 
1, line 20, after the first “duty,” to 
insert— 

“ which shall be payable by annual instalments 
extending over a period of eight years from the 
date of the death of the person so dying by the 

rson to whom the property passes, if 
ast-named person shall so long live, which duty 
shall be.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN intimated that 
the Amendment was out of Order on the 
present clause, and should be moved on 
Clause 5. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) moved, in page 1, line 20, 
to leave out from second “duty” to 
“and,” in page 2, line 1, and insert— 
“which, save as hereinafter mentioned, shall be 
levied under the same conditions and at the 
same rates as the existing Probate and Estate 
Duties.” 

He said, he thought the proposal of the 
Government in reference to valuation 
was bad in principle, and would be 
attended with considerable injustice in 
its application, and therefore he pro- 
posed to move what was practically the 
rejection of the principle of valuation. 
There were, he thought, three reasons 
which had been urged in support of this 
principle of valuation. Two of them 
were, no doubt, logical reasons, and to 
that extent could be argued, but the third 
was of a different nature, and the one 
upon which the defence of the principle 
mainly rested. The first of the two 
reasons was never seriously insisted upon 
—namely, that the State did for large 
properties more, in proportion, than for 
small properties. More interesting was 
the argument used a good deal by the 
senior Member for Northampton, 
and, he thought, approved, more or 
less, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the course of these 
discussions—namely, that the principle of 
valuation would probably have the effect 
of lessening great estates and diffusing 
them more, in a moderate size, among 
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the community generally, which, it was 
contended, was a desirable state of things 
to bring about. The argument of the 
hon. Member for Northampton was that 
riches were, to a considerable extent, bad 
for the State—that it was immoral ; and 
it was desirable that such principles of 


. taxation should be introduced as would 


have the effect of limiting the possession 
of wealth by individuals. Those who 
agreed with the hon. Member for North- 
ampton could scarcely have considered in 
either of the three great branches of in- 
dustry all that personal wealth had done. 
They could turn neither to manufactures, 
commerce, nor agriculture, without seeing 
from time to time what great benefit 
personal wealth, properly used, had been 
in the interests of these three classes of 
industries, and he should doubt whether it 
was true that great wealth was pernicious 
or, at any rate, not for the good of the State. 
He suspected that wealthy persons did 
more good than ill to the State, and he 
suspected that those who used the argu- 
ment to which he had referred rather had 
in their minds wealth created by some 
exceptional and peculiar means of which 
they might vot approve. But if that 
were the case it was wrong to penalise 
wealth because it had been accumulated 
by means of which they might not 
approve when such penalisation would 
affect all wealth, no matter how accumu- 
lated. He disagreed with the doctrine 
that large fortunes were bad for the State 
or immoral. Personal wealth had done 
more good than ill for the State, and he 
did not think they ought to introduce a 
system of taxation which would have the 
deliberate effect of destroying that par- 
ticular form of wealth. No doubt the 
main argument upon which the sup- 
porters of this doctrine rested was a 
sentimental argument, in so far as they 
could not satisfy the principles of justice 
or morality. That argument was that 
persons should pay according to their 
capacity-to bear taxation. That was to 
say, that a man should be taxed in 
accordance with his ability to pay, the 
idea being that rich persons ought to 
pay more in proportion than poor persons, 
because they were better able to pay it. 
Such an argument came extremely badly 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite, seeing 
that it might be in this Session they 
were producing another measure by 
which they proposed to prevent wealthy 
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persons from having the advantage 
which hitherto they had had from 
wealth. That was to say, while they 
were asserting one day that because a 
man was wealthy therefore he was to be 
taxed in a greater proportion to his 
wealth because it was for the good of 
the State, yet upon another day they 
were going to support a Bill to take 
away from the wealthy man what he had 
hitherto possessed in virtue of his wealth 
because it was not good for the State— 
that was to say,a vote. How they could 
reconcile these two views he did not 
know. When they said a person was to 
be taxed according to his ability to bear 
taxation, what on earth did they mean ? 
No one bad attempted to show by what 
means they would gauge the abilities 
of a person to pay this taxation, 
and what measure they would take he 
could not in the least imagine. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that 
already they had graduated taxation in 
this country. He denied that. He 
maintained there was a clear and dis- 
tinct difference between the alleviation 
of taxation at one end of the scale and 
graduation as they proposed at the other 
end. The principle of their taxation was 
that the tax should be spread among a 
large number of persons so that the weight 
of their opinions when expressed must 
have their effect on the taxing authority, 
When they merely alleviated the tax at. 
one end of the scale they had left invio- 
late this principle, but by introducing a 
system of graduation like that now pro- 
posed, they were violating this principle 
in a very material way. The proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer vio- 
lated the principle always laid down, that 
taxation should be spread over that large 
body of persons that their influence might 
be properly felt by the taxing authority, 
In the Budget Bill this principle was. 
undoubtedly very clearly violated. It 
appeared from the tables in the Returns 
presented to Parliament that with refer- 
ence to personalty the additional amount 
which the Exchequer would gain from 
graduation was, roughly speaking, about, 
£2,250,000. This £2,250,000 was levied 
upon 1,500 persons only. Of this 
£2,250,000 no less than £1,750,000 was. 
levied upon 213 estates—that was 
213 people. He should say that 
a very considerable sum raised from 
a very small number of persons gave a 
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very bad security indeed to the chances 
of taxation being fairly levied at some 
future time. It let open the door to 
what the Leader of the Opposition very 
justly called the possibility of finance 
more suitable to an Eastern despot than 
to Western principles. Suppose they 
took these 213 people who were to pay 
£1,750,000, if they multiplied that by 25 
they would get about the number of 
persons living who, they might say, 
would be affected by the tax. What 
chances had these wretched 213 people 
of getting their views fairly considered 
by a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
was hard up for money and who thought 
these were a convenient people from 
whom to extract it? It was what their 
former Kings did by way of benevolences, 
and it seemed to him that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
the distinction in future of having ex- 
humed from the dead past this miserable, 
wretched principle of levying benevo- 
lences upon the rich in order to meet the 
needs of the State. It could scarcely be 
denied that when they levied so con- 
siderable a sum of money upon so small a 
number of people they did make it very 
possible that unfair taxation should be 
levied upon these few people. It be- 
came more possible when it was admitted 
—as it was admitted here—that there 
were no means by which they could mea- 
sure the ability of a man to pay, except 
simply what the Government of the 
day thought they would get from him. 
In the course of these Debates he had 
heard gentlemen say they did not care 
about the millionaire ; they did not speak 
for him, and they would let him speak 
for himself. But it seemed to him that 
whether they were rich or poor they had 
an equal claim for consideration, neither 
more nor less, and to him it was horribly 
offensive to hear people say, “ Oh, So-and- 
So is a millionaire. I do not much care 
for him, and if a little bit more is ex- 
tracted from him it won’t hurt him, and 
may do the State good.” He objected to 
that. He thought that in the House of 
Commons an equal measure of justice 
ought to be meted out to all. But by the 
principle of this measure they could not 
mete out an equal measure of justice 
to all. By what principle of justice 
or morality did they say to a man who 
happened to be wealthy that he was to 
give more to the State than his fair 
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arithmetical proportion ? But along with 
the wealthy people who were going to be 
taxed there was still the consideration 
that persons in poorer circumstances, 
with moderate incomes, were also going 
to be taxed more heavily. Every pro- 
perty over £25,000 was to pay in 
future more than it had paid hitherto. 
Why on earth the man who was so 
fortunate as to get £26,000 should 
have to pay considerably more 
than the almost equally fortunate man 
who got £24,000 by way of a legacy he 
could not conceive. A person who got 
£20,000 or £30,000 could hardly be 
called a wealthy person from whom they 
might justly call for a greater proportion 
of taxation to the State than was esti- 
mated by arithmetical proportions. The 
principle of the Government would pro- 
bably have these serious results. It was 
a temptation, in the first place, to the 
taxing authority to increase the amount 
of taxes that he placed upon wealthy 
persons. In the next place, it was a 
strong temptation to persons to remove 
their fortunes or evade the tax. He could 
conceive no stronger motive for evading 
a tax than to impose what. was con- 
sidered an unfair tax, and it appeared to 
him any law which, however distant, 
had that effect was a law tending towards 
the ill of the State rather than the good of 
the State, and tewards immorality rather 
than morality, and these conclusions led 
him undoubtedly to form the judgment 
that the principle of graduation was 
unsound. The Amendment he was 
obliged to put on the Paper was of some 
length, because he understood that the 
Chairman would not allow the omission 
of the words “ graduated rate” without 
putting in their place some other scheme 
to fill up the gap. He put the Amend- 
ment on the Paper really in order to raise 
fhe question whether they ought to have 
a graduated system of taxation or not. 
For his part the graduation was unfair 
and unjust, and ought not to be ad- 
mitted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out the words “at the 
graduated rates hereinafter mentioned,” 
jn order so insert the words 
“which, save as hereinafter mentioned, shall 
be levied under the same conditions and at the 


same rates as the existing Probate and Estate 
Duties.”.—(Commander Bethell.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘at the graduated rates hereinafter men- 
tioned’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The ques- 
tion which has been raised by my hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite is one upon 
which I ought not to give an absolutely 
silent vote. For the first time in the 
course of these discussions on the Budget 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
raised what I may call the principle of 
graduation. We are really taking a 
Second Reading vote on the principle, 
and it is not a question any longer of the 
methods or the manner in which the 
principle may be applied, and those who 
vote for the Amendment must be con- 
sideréd to be hostile in any form to 
graduation applied to any tax whatso- 
ever. I have never denied the statement 
which has been frequently made of late, 
that 10 years ago—in 1884 and 1885— 
I brought forward this principle very 
prominently before the country, and I 
have never seen any reason to change the 
opinions I then expressed. The principle, 
as I understand it, is justified by the 
belief that taxation ought to be imposed 
as nearly as possible to secure equality of 
sacrifice. Ido not pretend to say that 
that can be accurately or absolutely ob- 
tained even by the wisest system of taxa- 
tion ; but graduation is one of the methods 
by which we can approach to that end. 
To that principle I adhere, and in these 
circumstances, if the hon. Member goes 
to a Division, I shall feel myself bound 
to support the Government. At the 
same time, I am not committed to any 
particular method. At the time I dis- 
cussed the question 10 years ago I had 
no access to official information, and of 
course I never pretended that I was 
competent to say exactly in what way 
this principle should be carried out. I 
admit that difficulties may be stated 
almost to any method giving effect to the 
principle. Certainly, it would be im- 
possible to state the case more strongly 
than has been done by my hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite. But there are 
two difficulties especially to which I must 
refer. In the first place, I think that the 
graduation ought to apply in proportion 
to the benefits, and therefore I am in 
favour of an alternative method to that 
proposed by the Government which would 
impose this graduation on the legacy and 
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not allow it to be determined by the 
value of the estate. But that point has 
already been argued, and I will not further 
deal with it. The other point, to which 
I attach great importance, and which can 
only be determined by experience, is 
the chance of evasion. When I raised 
the principle I was keenly alive to that 
difficulty. If the graduation is too 
severe most undoubtedly the larger 
estates—the estates the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is particularly anxious to 
catch—are precisely those which will 
evade the proposals; and I am afraid 
that with the seale proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that will be 
the result. My hon. Friend opposite re- 
ferred to moderate fortunes of £25,000 
and £50,000 or £100,000. As to these 
fortunes, it is highly probable that the 
beneficiaries under a will of the persons 
who enjoy estates of that value will have 
to pay the additional tax. They have 
not the experience or the means or the 
advice to enable them to readily evade 
it; but I should be surprised if the 
millionaires, who have the best talent 
and the best advice at their disposal, do 
not find some way of evading the 
pressure of this duty. To a great extent 
they already do this, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will no doubt agree ; 
and I fear that under the system pro- 
posed they will attempt to evade to a 
larger extent. Some of the cleverest 
solicitors in the City of London as the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware, are at the pre- 
sent time engaged night and day in 
suggesting methods by which the pro- 
posals of the Budget may be evaded by 
the owners of large estates. [Sir W. 
Harcourt: Hear, hear! ] If that is 
so, then from the point of view of the 
Exchequer, to say nothing of financial 
morality, some anxiety must be caused 
to the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
would naturally desire that the larger 
estates should pay in proportion to what 
he has fixed. I think it only frank to 
say that. It does not follow that because 
I approve the principle that therefore I 
should not be ready to support modifica- 
tions of the method by which an attempt 
has been made to give effect to that 
principle; but so far as the present 
Amendment is concerned, 1t would be in- 
consistent with what I said before, and 
with what is still my opinion, if I voted 
for the Amendment. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I am con- 
scious that owners of large estates are 
occupied with all the assistance they can 
command in endeavouring to escape the 
tax. We cannot prevent that; but it will 
be a case of “diamond eut diamond.” I 
have great reliance on my advisers in this 
matter, and it will be seen whether the 
owners of large estates will have greater 
success in evading their liabilities, or 
whether the Exchequer will succeed in 
enforcing the duty. I do not think, how- 
ever, that that consideration ought to 
have much influence on the Committee. 
My right hon. Friend’s view is that the 
graduation is too steep and too heavy. I 
do not think that that is the view which 
is taken outside the House. The view 
taken outside is, I believe, that this duty 
is too light. The general conviction is, 
I believe, that the duty is extremely 
moderate—too moderate in the view of 
some persons. But the difficulty I have 
in this case is to know who are my oppo- 
nents. Quis vituperabit? Who is going 
to speak against this Amendment and, 
what is a great deal more important and 
interesting, who is going to support it ? 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham says he is not against 
the principle of graduation; and the 
Leader of the Opposition says he is not 
against the principle of graduation. I 
admit that this principle of graduation 
is a very important change in the taxa- 
tion of the country, perhaps one of the 
most important ever made. I am sorry 
that in these circumstances the discussion 
has arisen in an empty House, for I am 
certain that the larger the number of 
Members who attend the greater will be 
the majority in favour of the principle of 
graduation. I do not doubt for a moment 
that every Member of the Liberal Party 
will vote for it, and I believe that a great 
many of the Conservative Party will not 
vote against it. The most remarkable 
circumstance probably in the history of 
these financial proposals will be the de- 
cision of the House of Commons on the 
general principle of graduation. No 
doubt it will be the turning-point in the 
history of the finance of this country. It 
is the corner-stone of this Budget ; it is 
intended to be such, and upon that prin- 
ciple the Government stand or fall. But 
it is pot necessary for me to discuss the 
principle of graduation upon which we 
are now engaged. Who is going to get 
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up from the Opposition Benches and 
denounce the principle of gradua- 
tion ? If it is a fact that the 
public opinion of this country—which 
is represented, as I believe, by a 
large and solid majority in the House, 
and is not, in my opinion, confined to one 
Party or the other—is going to affirm the 
principle of graduation as introduced by 
the Bill, then I believe that one of the 
greatest reforms in the fundamental pria- 
ciples of taxation will be established that 
has taken place during the present genera- 
tion. Ido not wish to mince the matter 
at all. My hon. and gallant Friend has 
asked me upon what principle I proceed, 
and I have no difficulty in stating it. 
The State requires a certain amount of 
money for the benefit of the community, 
From whom should it be taken? My 
principle is that it should be taken acy 
cording to what has been called by some 
the “equality of sacrifice.” I do not 
like the expression ; it contains a false 
idea and is not very good English, I 
prefer a more homely illustration, and 
will say that I believe it depends on the 
“margin,” and it is upon the margin 
that this taxation is to fall. 

CommanpER BETHELL: What is 
that margin ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The margin 
is calculated on the wealth of each in- 
dividual. He might use as an illustra- 
tion the margin of the bookbinder. In 
some cases he would have only a very 
small margin to cut from, but it might 
vary in other cases up to any degree of 
width. So with taxation, the margin on 
which it is to be paid might vary from 
a very small sum to any degree of 
sumptuosity. The taxation should fall 
on that margin and strictiy in propor- 
tion to its magnitude. A man’s capacity 
to pay depends upon what he has in ex- 
cess of the necessities for existence and 
comfort, and even of some of the luxuries 
of life. 

CommanpER BETHELL: That is 
the special point on which I invited the 
right hon. Gentleman to give an explana- 
tion. What is “a necessity ” and how 
is the measure of the principle to be ob- 
tained ? The right hon. Gentleman said 
when I was speaking that that was @ 
point he could explain. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It was some- 
thing a good deal within a million. 
Gentlemen with a million are asked to 
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contribute 4 per cent, more than they 
contribute at present to the defence of 
the country. A man with a million has 
a good margin for that purpose, and I 
think any millionaire ought to be 
ashamed to refuse to give willingly that 
small additional sum towards the 
security of his country. You may say 
whatever you like, however, because you 
will never convince people with common- 
sense to take any other view of the 
matter. If the House of Commons to- 
night were to refuse to affirm the prin- 
ciple of graduation I am convinced that 
that decision would be reversed by the 
opinion of the country to-morrow. That 
is the all-important question before us. 
We have now a broad, clear, and plain 
issue before us. Graduation or no 
graduation, and we are perfectly prepared 
by a Division to take the deciding 
opinion of the House upon it. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
tax what he was pleased to call the 
margin of income from landed property. 
The right hon. Gentleman talked about 
the magnitude of margins. But there 
were men and men and margins and 
margins. A margin which would suffice 
for one man would not suffice for an- 
other. There must be some converse to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s phrase. The 
right hon. Gentleman had failed to give the 
hon. and gallant Member for the Holder- 
ness Division a definition of “ necessary 
margin.” If this Amendment were not 
carried, the House would be committed to 
the particular system of graduation put 
forward in the Bill, and he took it that, 
though when they came to Clause 14 in 
which the system was set out, they would 
be able to criticise it, they would be pre- 
cluded from substituting any other system 
of graduation. Personally he did not 
object to graduation, because he thought 
those who could bear taxation should 
bear it from the top to the bottom of the 
scale. “Graduation” was derived from 
“ gradus,” a step, and it meant taxation 
step by step; but the proposal of the 
Bill was a proposal of taxation by leaps 
and bounds. Under the scheme of 
the Government they had taxation of 
1 per cent. on £1,000, then they 
had a leap to £10,000 and another per- 
centage, then another leap to £25,000 
and another percentage, and so with 
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leaps of £10,000, £15,000, and £25,000, 
If they had these great leaps and bounds, 
they might have all sorts of disputes in 
making arrangements in connection with 
estates about comparatively small sums, 
Take a case where an estate was of the 
value of £50,000. By Clause 14 an 
estate under £50,000 would be liable toa 
duty of 44 per cent., while an estate over 
£50,000 would be liable to 5 per cent. 
In the case of an estate of £49,990— 
£10 under £50,000—a duty of 44 per 
cent. was paid, or a sum of £2,250. In 
the case of the estate valued at £50,010 
—£10 over £50,000—a duty of 5 per 
cent. would be paid, or a sum of £2,505, 
That was to say that, although there was 
a difference of only £20 in the two 
estates, there was a difference in the duty 
of £255. That seemed to him to be 
absurd. It would suggest to testators 
the idea of evasion if the proposed 
graduated system became law. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed holy horror at what he had called 
the ruin of the Revenue by settlements, 
but he (Mr. Lees. Knowles) believed 
that the right hon, Gentleman’s pro- 
posal would suggest the ruin of the 
Revenue by tempting to evasion. He 
was not without authority when he said 
that. He had recently seen a letter in 
The Standard—certainly signed anony- 
mously—in which the writer recognised 
the fact that if his estate at his death 
was over £100,000, 6 per cent. would 
have to be paid, whilst a smaller sum 
would be charged if the estate was 
under £100,000. The writer declared 
that he must cast about to see how he 
could meet this injustice by a reduction of 
his estate in his lifetime. His hon. and 
gallant Friend, in moving the Amend- 
ment, said he would like some alterna- 
tive system of graduation. He would 
suggest that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should go step by step, by placing a 
percentage on each £1,000 or each 
£5,000, instead of going by leaps and 
bounds from £10,000 to £15,000 and 
£25,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
would in that way to some extent prevent 
pthe difficulties which he had suggested 
with regard to comparatively small sums 
of money, and prevent the suspended ani- 
mation of large estates. 

*Srr A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
the question now before the Committee 
was not only a novel one so far as this 
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country was concerned, but was also 
admitted to be one of considerable diffi- 
culty, and he thought, therefore, he could 
congratulate the Committee on- the 
amicable and reasonable manner in 
which the subject was being considered. 
He thought the principle of graduation 
was defensible on the ground that it was 
& practical mode of establishing a propor- 
tion between ability and means and therate 
of contribution to the necessities of the 
Stateand the community, and also because 
those who had large means had more for 
the State to protect and more for the State 
to enable them to enjoy; and conse- 
quently they were more under the obliga- 
tion to contribute a higher proportion 
towards taxation which ensured that 
protection and that enjoyment. He did 
not, however, accept all the proposals in the 
Bill, so far, at least, as some details were 
concerned. He thought the taxation of 
the recipient, rather than the taxation 
of the corpus, would have been a juster 
and more practical mode of dealing with 
the matter than the mode contained in 
the Bill; and the ground on which he 
had ventured to vindicate graduation— 
namely, that of actual protection and 
actual enjoyment—applied more strongly 
in the case of those who had the actual 
possession of the legacies left to them. 
He also thought that the taxation of 
the recipient, instead of the corpus, would 
be perfectly consistent with the plan of 
the Government and with the expected 
revenue, and would lead to the more 
rapid distribution and enjoyment of 
estates. But he looked upon graduation, 
after all, as something that was not so 
much vindicated by abstract principles 
as by practical experience based upou the 
facts of every day life. Means must be 
considered as an element of taxation. No 
one could doubt that the burden of taxation 
was comparatively much heavier on 
small fortunes than upon large fortunes. 
He thought the margin which had been 
spoken of by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was another practical mode of 
viewing the question ; and that margin 
unquestionably was comparatively much 
wider in the case of large fortunes than on ¢ 
small fortunes ; as for expenditure so also 
for taxation. While on the one hand they 
saw great wealth, on the other they were 
faced by a great area of very slender 
means ; and if they sought for an illus- 
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only to go into any of the great middle- 
class constituencies and see the difficulties 
aod struggles which small tradesmen and 
clerks and others similarly placed had to 
endure in order to keep their position in life, 
He found that out of 638,500 total payers 
of Income Tax in the Kingdom no 
less than 545,500 were entitled to claim 
allowances and exemptions. Those 
figures indicated how large was the area 
of slender resources, and how compara- 
tively small was the- number of those 
who were in possession of greater means, 
and, therefore, of greater ability to endure 
taxation. Then, again, graduation of taxa- 
tion was at the present moment in actual 
and practical operation in this country. 
There were, as he had shown, allowances 
on the Income Tax; there were also 
allowances on Probate Duty; allow- 
ances on Succession Duty, allowances 
on the house taxed, and allowances on 
the Estate Duty ; and it was worthy of 
remark that the consideration for the 
great classes of whom he had spoken, 
which those allowances indicated, was 
more marked in the legislation of the 
Conservative Party than in the legislation 
of the Liberal Party. He would show 
that the principle of graduated taxation 
was, if the payments were averaged, 
at present actually applied to the In- 
come Tax—the very tax to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had denied 
it could be applied. For the purpose of his 
calculation he would take the Income Tax 
to be 3d. in the £1. Then an income of 
£180 paid about a farthing in the £1, an 
income of £250 paid 1d. in the £1, an 
income of £350 paid 14d. in the £1, and 
an income of £400 and over paid 3d. in 
the £1. That scale showed that the 
principle of graduation was really in 
operation at the present time with regard 
to the Income Tax. He would not pur- 
sue the question whether wealth was 
immoral ; it was perhaps one of degree, 
and circumstances, and uses; but here 
the question was one of transmission, 
and while he would not  controvert 
the right of the transmission of the vast 
bulk of the estate to the elder son rather 
than its equal distribution amongst all 
the children, they must sometimes feel 
that it was well in the interest of the 
Empire that there were younger sons, 
because were it not for their energies 
being developed by necessity it would 
be questionable whether this country and 
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its Empire would have arrived at the high 

ition they hold amongst the nations of 
the world. Again, they were all agreed 
that the measure of this tax must be 
moderate, and that it would be unwise to 
run the risk of endangering the tendency 
on the part of industry to accumulate, 
which would have the effect not only of 
driving capital out of the country, but 
of encouraging the evasions, which, 
however, he did not believe would be so 
great as many Members seemed to think. 
There was a point at which men would 
cease to be acquisitive if there was too 
great a burden placed on the proceeds of 
their industry, and recurring to the 
Chancellor’s illustration of a margin, he 
would add that they must beware lest they 
made the stream of industry “ A rivulet 
of wealth running through a meadow 
of margin.” He did not think that 
there was that excess which would lead 
one to fear such results from the applica- 
tion of the present scale, and therefore 
he would oppose the Amendment and 
support the principle of the Government, 
believing, as he did, that the best security 
for private rights and property was a 
proper and ready recognition of their 
liabilities and duties. 

Srr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that he could not give a silent vote 
on this Amendment, as otherwise argu- 
ments might be derived from his action 
which were not warrantable. He was 
distinetly in favour of the principle of 
graduation, and of persons being taxed in 
accordance with their wealth. But he 
protested against the principle of gradua- 
tion which was proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as radically 
wrong, and because it did not place the 
burden on the right shoulders. He 
challenged the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that, if the gra- 
duation scale was properly applied to the 
recipients, a substantially less amount 
would be levied. For example, say it 
was proposed to raise 5 per cent. on 
£1,000,000. He asserted that however 
this sum was broken up it needed very 
little adjustment under the graduated 
scale to obtain the same amount of money 
out of the recipients. The system of 
graduation which he favoured was the 
taxation of excessive wealth at the ex- 
cessive rate and the taxation of moderate 
wealth at the moderate rate. His point 
was that when the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer maintained that it was im- 
possible to so impose this graduated tax 
as to work justice instead of injustice the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been 
willing to apply his mind to the rudi- 
mentary view of the problem, and he 
contended that it was only necessary to 
readjust the breaks, to made a more 
gradual scale, in order to secure even a 
larger sum of money, and without im- 
posing such a large burden as was now 
proposed on the smalleramounts. Another 
point open to consideration was the extra- 
ordinary differences in the amounts levied 
from the way in which the jumps or 
breaks were made from one sum to 
another in the Schedule, with the result 
that the larger amounts would not pay 
fairly in proportion. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had dealt with gradua- 
tion in the ordinary way in which such 
a scale should be applied from the first 
£1,000 upwards, he might have avoided 
every one of the anomalies that his 
present plan involved, and have obtained 
more money besides. He was in favour 
of the principle of graduation, but it 
should be equitably applied. He wished 
to ask the Government why the Schedule 
had been prepared in such a way as to 
involve so many anomalies, and what 
were the figures on which it was con- 
tended that, if the component parts of 
any sum were taxed by graduation, they 
would not get even more money than 
would be obtained by the system proposed 
in the Schedule. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
did not like to give a silent vote upon 
this Amendment, and was all the more 
anxious to say a word upon the subject 
because if the Amendment was pressed 
to a Division he should feel himself 
most reluctantly unable to support the 
hon. Gentleman at his side. His regret 
was increased, because he found that the 
very reason for which he could not sup- 
port him was that just given by the hon. 
and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight why the Amendment ought to be 
supported. He had always been a sup- 
porter of the principle of graduation, be- 
lieving that that was the only just and 
equitable system upon which the taxation 
of a country should be based. In 
saying that, he meant that he was 
in favour of a system of taxation 
which ensured that the burden should 
fall upon those best able to bear it, which 
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was the principle laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget speech. He was against the 
proposals of this Bill under which those 
who received most paid the least in 
regard to the property passing to them ; 
he did not mean relatively less, but 
actually less. There were cases which 
he could quote where persons receiving 
large sums by way of legacy paid less 
money to the Exchequer as duty than 
those who were in the position of small 
and comparatively unimportant legatees. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
had examined into these matters, as no 
doubt he had done since the Budget was 
introduced, must have seen the glaring 
injustice of the inequalities which were 
introduced under this Schedule. The 
Committee would forgive him perhaps if 
he pointed out one of these injustices. 
That was that a man _ having left 
£240,000 to six children, each of those 
children would have to pay £2,600 duty, 
while in the case of a man leaving 
£50,000 to one child a duty of £2,500 
would be payable. He was really most 
anxious to impress upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the injustice of the 
bases of the Schedule. If they looked 
at the scale they would find that million- 
aires were only charged half as much 
again as persons of comparatively small 
properties. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, if that 
should prove to be the case, he was quite 
open to amend the Bill in that respect. 

Mr. COHEN said, he was very glad 
to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say that, and he would be prepared to 
offer him an Amendment in accordance 
with his suggestion. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, he thought 
he could promise to consider any 
suggested Amendment. 

Mr. COHEN said, he should ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to also con- 
sider favourably the case of the smaller 
property owners. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman could fairly charge 
Members of the Opposition with taking 
the part of the millionaires. The Amend- 
ment was one that he could not possibly 
support, because it appeared to him that 
it would absolutely forbid that system 
of graduation of which, as he had already 
said, he was in favour. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other day charged 
the occupants of the Front Bench with 
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being uncertain of their opinions upon’ 


graduation. No doubt the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer attached very little im- 
portance to his (Mr. Cohen's) opinion 
one way or the other, but at all events 
he could not charge him with ambiguity. 
He repeated that he was in favour of 
graduation, and that what he desired was 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should graduate his tax, not inversely to 
the ability of the class upon whom it was 
imposed to bear it, but actually in accord- 
ance with the ability of the classes whom 
his proposals touched to pay the addi- 
tional duties. He hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might give some atten- 
tion to the proposals which he had made 
as to the principles upon which this 
Schedule ought to be based. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he wished to reply to the 
challenge of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, especially as he 
differed from the views of many of his 
own friends on the subject. It was said 
that this was the most important finan- 
cial reform ever introduced into the 
House of Commons. Whether it was or 
was not a reform was an open question, 
but he agreed at all events that it was a 
most important fivancial change. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had asked 
who was going to vote against his pro- 
posal. He spoke only for himself, but 
he might tell the right. hon. Gentleman 
that if his hon. Friend went to a Division 
on the Amendment he should certainly 
accompany him into the Lobby. If he 
might do so without presumption he 
would like to congratulate his hon. 
Friend, not only upon the great ability 
which he displayed in his speech and 
the straightforward way in which he 
stated his argument, but upon having the 
courage of his convictions and daring to 
bring forward a proposal when for the 
moment, to all appearances, the current 
of popular opinion was against him. He 
could not congratulate the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on his definition of the 
principle of graduation. The right hon. 
Gentleman said a man ought to be taxed 
upon his margin—upon what he had in 
excess of what was necessary for his 
existence and for his comfort ; and when 
further pressed as to how much that was, 
he replied, “Something less than a 
million.” How much less than a million 
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constituted a margin? What was the 
standard of comfort after which a man 
was tobeliable? Was a beefsteak and 
a bottle of champagne for dinner to be 
the standard? The truth was, the 
principle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had enunciated meant that after the 
standard of comfort which he had laid 
down had been reached he was perfectly 
justified in taxing the whole world until 
every one was reduced to the same level. 
By this proposal they were initiating a 
system of progressive taxation upon 
capital ; and, after all, capital was only 
the equivalent of accumulated labour. 
They were, therefore, imposing a penalty 
upon industry and economy — upon 
people who had worked harder and saved 
more than their neighbours. These ob- 
jections ought to be met and answered, 
for the Government were, he affirmed, 
introducing a principle that was vicious 
and unsound in the last degree. There 
were other objections to this proposal. 
In the course of years it would have the 
effect of cutting up and dividing all the 
great properties of the country. He did 
not stand there as the advocate of huge 
estates, but it was obvious to every one 
who had studied the subject that it was 
in the case of such estates that the people 
were best housed and best paid, and that 
the property was best managed. It was 
all very well for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to lay down a scale of gradua- 
tion in the Bill, but if they once laid 
down the principle where were they to 
stop? They were entitled to an answer 
to these objections to a proposal which 
would inflict the greatest possible injus- 
tice on a portion of the community who 
were in so small a minority that they 
would be powerless to resist. He did not 
attach any value to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s argument that the great 
bulk of the Liberal Party was in favour 
of the proposal. He did not know of a 
single subject under the sun for which 
that Party would not vote if it were put 
to them under a threat of Dissolution, 
and he had very little doubt that when 
a Motion for adjourning over Derby Day 
was moved this adhesion on the part of 
those gentlemen would be displayed. 
At first sight it sounded not unreasonable, 
and it seemed very pleasant that a man 
who had got £1,000,000 should be called 
upon to pay more than a man who had 
£1,000 or £2,000; but, he asked, where 
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was the principle to lead to. Whether 
it was popular or not, it was the duty of 
a public man to point out the objections 
to any proposal that was made. He 
objected to this proposal on four dif- 
ferent grounds. In the first place, because 
it penalised industry and economy, and 
was therefore, in his opinion, vicious 
and absolutely unsound in principle ; in 
the second place, because it im an 
exceptional burden on a class which was 
necessarily limited in numbers, and 
would therefore be absolutely powerless 
to oppose it ; in the third place, because 
it was a direct invitation to evasion, and 
what might be considered by some 
people as a resort to immoral expedients 
in order to defeat the plan; and, in the 
fourth place, because he believed that it 
would open the door in the future to the 
danger of the greatest possible injustice 
being inflicted on a most limited class at 
the behest of some needy Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. On all these grounds, if 
his hon. Friend went to a Division, he 
should certainly go into the Lobby with 
him in support of the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
that no other gentleman has intervened 
between my right hon. Friend and 
myself, but I feel that it would be hardly 
fitting that this Debate should come to a 
conclusion without my having given the 
Committee reasons for the course I pro- 
pose to take. The Debate on this 
Amendment, very unfortunately, began 
at a period when the House was even 
much emptier than at present, and the 
speeches of such important Members of 
the Committee as my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) were 
delivered to Benches which were ab- 
solutely empty, save for two or three 
friends of mine on the Bench near me. 
Therefore, those Members of the House 
who are now present have had every 
opportunity of knowing upon what 
grounds this Amendment was proposed 
and supported, or was resisted. I may 
say, in passing, that my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Commander Bethell) made a 
speech which I regretted was not delivered 
to a larger audience, fora speech more 
moderate in tone and more carefully or 
judiciously argued it has not yet been my 
lot to hear in the House of Commons. 
But those who listened to that speech 
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and to the speeches of the Member for West 
. Birmingham and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must be aware that the Amend- 
ment was opposed upon grounds of the most 
abstract character. This proposal was 
not put forward as a concrete Amend- 
ment to the Bill, nor was it resisted upon 
the ground that, in any other particular 
regard, it need be so considered by a 
Committee whose primary occupation it 
is to deal with the details of the measures 
submitted to them. I am not sure whe- 
ther this House is ever judiciously em- 
ployed in discussing abstract Resolutions 
or fundamental principles; and I have 
no doubt whatever that it is very ill em- 
ployed in choosing the Committee stage 
of a Bill todeal with such abstract Reso- 
lutions and far-reaching principles. We 
are now occupied, I think, not in discuss- 
ing the broad principies on which the 
measure professes to be based, but in dis- 
cussing the details of the Bill, and trying 
to lick them into shape; and I do not 
think we greatly advance our own busi- 
ness by interposing into the middle of these 
discussions debating society points 
which might really be decided either way 
without modifying the view which many 
of us entertain with regard to the 
character of this measure. I decline for 
my part to give any opinion whatever 
upon the abstract question whether it is 
or is not under some circumstances just 
or desirable to impose a graduated 
taxation on subjects of Her Majesty. 
[Zronical Ministerial cheers.]. “Why am 
I to be obliged to give an opinion upon one 
of the most difficult questions of the 
philosophy of taxation when it is abso- 
lutely irrelevant, as I understand it, to 
the decision we have to come to with 
regard tothis Budget? Graduated taxa- 
tion may be good or it may be bad ; but, 
whether it be good or bad, this Budget 
is a most absurd form in which to embody 
it in our fiscal system, and it appears to 
me that we have ample grounds for ob- 
jecting to the Budget without determining 
abstruse questions with regard to which 
philosophers and political economists 
have disputed for generations without 
coming to any final conclusion. I there- 
fore shall not trouble myself to give a 
vote on this question. Before I sit down 
I should like to consider the arguments, 
or rather the want of arguments, by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has accompanied his proposals. Let it 
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be remembered that this is not the first 
time upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has had to deal with this question, 
He had to deal with it, first, in that 
classical speech on the introduction of 
the Budget which is now in print, and to 
which he always appeals whenever any 
question relating to his Budget happens 
to be in question. He had to deal with 
it again upon the Resolutions which were 
subsequently introduced, and, in the third 
place, he had an opportunity of dealing 
with it—and he dealt with it in his own 
peculiar fashion—when we came to the 
Second Reading of the Finance Bill. 
And yet, Sir, in all these stages of the 
discussion, I never recollect a single 
occasion upon which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has condescended to come 
down to the House and argue the ques- 
tion upon its merits. If the right hon. 
Gentleman regarded it as a subject of 
comparatively small importance I should 
have understood that, but we heard from 
him a couple of hours ago that this was 
a part of his Budget upon which he 
specially prides himself, and that, to use 
his own expression, it is a turning- 
point in our system of taxation, 
and will effect a greater reform in 
that system than has been effected 
for more than a generation. Well, Sir, 
if the proposal of the Government has 
all these peculiar merits, and possesses 
all this importance, I should have thought 
that it would have been worth the while 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
have given us something in the way of 
an argument upon the merits of the 
ease. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, thinks it sufficient as Leader 
of the House and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to tell us that out 
of doors there is a large majority in 
favour of his proposal, and that indoors 
there are not a majority of hon. Members 
who dare to vote against it. Well, Sir, 
I have not taken the trouble to gauge 
public opinion with the anxious accu- 
racy which, I dare say, he has given to 
the consideration of the subject. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: But you are 
not going to vote against graduation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I am 
not going to vote against it, for the 
reason I have given. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman means 
that I object to voting in a minority. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT : Oh no! 
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then, let us leave that alone. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has never 
condescended to discuss this question. 
He has confined himself to an anxious 
estimate of votes inside and outside 
the House, and he appears to think it 
sufficient for a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to come down to this House and 
say that, on the whole, he is convinced 
that he will have a majority behind him, 
and that when he has obtained a majo- 
rity in favour of his proposal no further 
discussion is required. The fact is, that 
the right hon. Gentleman never can 
remember whether he is addressing us 


in his capacity as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’ or in that as a wire- 
puller or a demagogue. I have 


no objection to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s holding the office of a wire- 
puller and a demagogue; they may be 
functions which may very well be added 
to those of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But the right hon. Gentleman is really 
something more than a wire-puller and a 
demagogue ; and when he comes down to 
this House to take part in a business 
argument he should give us something 
more than the ‘purely electioneering 
arguments which he seems to think 
sufficient for himself and his friends. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
professors have been against him, and 
that he makes it a rule to brush all the 
professors aside. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman was himself a Professor once. 
I do not know whether in his capacity as 
Professor he ever expressed any opinions ; 
and I do not know whether, now that he 
has ceased to be a Professor, he has felt 
it to be his duty to brush those opinions 
aside, but I do think that the right hon. 
Gentleman ought not to foul his own 
nest. I should admit that very com- 
monly Professors have some arguments to 
put forward for the opinions they 
advance. What have the Professors 
said upon this point? As I understand 
the matter, very few of them have 
advanced the abstract proposition that 
by an immutable law of justice every 
man should be taxed in arithmetical pro- 

rtion to the amount of his income. 

my memory serves me right, there 
are some phrases in John Stuart Mill’s 
writings which almest lend themselves to 
that interpretation ; but I with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
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interpretation is one which does not bear 
examination. It may be a good working 
rule that incomes should be taxed accord- 
ing to their arithmetical proportion, 
but it cannot be asserted that justice 
necessarily requires that every man’s 
property should be taxed precisely to 
that amount. Therefore, when my hon. 
Friend behind me asked the right hon. 
Gentleman upon what principle he 
justified his proposal, the right hoa. 
Gentleman and those who think with 
him must remember that some justifi- 
cation is required of their principle. 
The real argument in favour of 
progressive taxation appears to me to be 
not that taxation in arithmetical pro- 
portion to income is necessarily just, but 
that it is simple and intelligible, and, as 
long as people are agreed upon it, it is 
not a bad method of working the fiscal 
system of the country. But I am bound 
to say, if I am asked to assert in Debate 
or to emphasise my opinion by my vote 
in the Lobby that that is the only prin- 
ciple on which taxation can be levied 
upon the community, I could not find it 
in my heart to deliver as my own any 
such abstract doctrine. My objection to 
the Government proposal is not neces- 
sarily principally, or indeed at all, that it 
departs from the principle of abstract 
justice. I think that the economists who 
have objected to graduated taxation have 
found a much stronger ground when they 
point out that it is a dangerous system 
on which to embark. When my hon. 
Friend most ably and eloquently put that 
argument forward I thought he was on 
firm ground. No answer has been made 
to that argument by the Government ; on 
the contrary, everything that has been 
said by them has been calculated not to- 
diminish but to augment the alarm with. 
which the economists regard the proposal 
now before the House, for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said this. was the 
beginning of some wonderful system of 
fiscal reform, and that it was not a final 
proposal. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not laid down these views I 
confess that I should not have been dis- 
posed to regard this particular proposal 
as of much importance one way or’ the 
other. I know that the right hon, 
Gentleman regards this Budget as the 
magnum opus of his financial career and 
as his title deed to the gratitude of the 
country. I cannot see it in that light, . 
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It appears to me that the prin- 
ciple embodied in this Bill involves 
a most inequitable method of 
raising additional taxation. As to 
the method he has employed, I mean 
to vote against it on every possible 
oceasion, and to modify it as far as I can. 
But leaving the prophecy of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the future, 
and the proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the present, on what principle 
has he to-night, for the first time in the 
course of these Debates, attempted to 
deal with the arguments of my hon. and 
gallant Friend and others ? He does not 
believe in “equality of sacrifice.” He 
thinks the phrase bad grammar—in which 
I am unable to follow him—and he thinks 
the principle embodied in this ungram- 
matical phrase one which ought not to be 
accepted. In lieu of this principle, the 
right hon. Gentleman has provided us 
with a principle of his own, and it is 
this, that every man should be taxed on 
the amount of the margin of his income. 
That at first sight may sound very well ; 
but as my hon. and gallant Friend 
pointed out, it is no more difficult to find 
out the amount of a man’s sacrifice than 
what constitutes the margin of a man’s 
income? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says it 
varies according to the income. Well, if 
the margin of the income depends upon 
the income, we get involved in a mathe- 
matical calculation which, as yet, no 
mathematician has been able to bring to 
a conclusion. Some economist—lI forget 
who—has devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to the question of the sum a man in 
health requires to live upon, and he has 
discovered that an able bodied man may 
live in health on a sum which would 
appear to us incredibly small. I do not 
venture to give the sum. He is to be 
clothed, of course, in fabrics of the 
cheapest manufacture simply calculated 
to keep out the cold; he is to be fed on 
the cheapest food which will keep body 
and soul together in health ; and he is to 
be lodged in the humblest dwelling which 
will protect him from the weather. Are 
we to regard everything beyond these 
objects as margin ? If so, I can only say 
there are many labourers earning 20s. or 
30s. a week who have a very large 
margin according to the calculation of 
this class of economists. But if by margin 
you mean that part of a man’s income 
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which is over and above that habitual 
expenditure which is imposed upon him 
by the particular conditions in which he 
finds himself, why —— 

Srr W. HARCOURT : What is that ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Exactly, 
What is that ? That is just what I want 
to know. What is a man’s margin? I 
give the right hon. Gentleman leave to 
interrupt me in order to define to me 
what that margin is, and I shall give 
him full time to explain it to the Com- 
mittee. 


[The right hon. Gentleman here re- 
sumed his seat, inviting a reply, but Sir 
W. Harcourt did not respond. } 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is reluctant to explain 
the principles upon which he bases the 
equity of the tax which he suggests, and 
as he can give us no answer to this ele- 
mentary question, I suppose I may treat 
his defence as not having been made, and 
may pass on to other points connected 
with this interesting question. As I 
have said, the difficulty which economists 
have felt in accepting a graduated 
Income Tax has for the most part not 
been founded upon abstract principles of 
justice, but upon the practical considera- 
tion that by a graduated system you levy 
a very large amount of money upon a 
very small number of people, those people 
having very little powers of resistance, 
because there is no clear line of demarca- 
tion to show what is just and what is not 
just, and that you open the door to a 
great many fiscal abuses. As my hon. 
and gallant Friend has pointed out with 
great force, by this tax you levy 
£1,750,000 sterling, or very nearly what 
ld. in the Income Tax levied on the 
whole community gives you upon 215 
persons in the year. Will anybody say 
this is not a dangerous system? I do 
not say that it is unjust ; I do not argue 
that question, but is it not dangerous ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in all his speeches 
appeals to the democracy of the country, 
but should not these facts make him 
pause and consider even more carefully 
than he would otherwise have done whe- 
ther the course he is proposing is equit- 
able or not, and whether it is not open 
to great abuse? The very fact that the 
taxation of this country is entirely de- 
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- termined by the great mass of the com- 
munity, and that only 215 persons out of 
the 37,000,000 contribute. £2,000,000 to 
our general taxation, that fact alone 
should induce the Committee to remem- 
ber that the plan of the Government, 
whether good or bad, is liable to the 
gravest abuse, and to believe that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who enters 
into it with a light heart, who refuses 
even to argue it, or if he does so in a 
single speech is incapable of supporting 
his argument by any tolerable ex- 
planation, is not likely to be a safe 
guide in our future financial deliberations. 
But what I felt—and what I still feel— 
throughout all these discussions is that if 
we had a scheme before. us just, equit- 
able, and practical in all its bearings, of 
which graduation was an essential ele- 
ment, then it would be necessary and 
desirable to make up our minds whether 
graduation was a principle it would be 
proper to introduce. But no such pro- 
blem is brought before us by the Govern- 
ment. Their own plan does not carry 
out their own objects ; it does not even 
profess to be an exemplification of a 
system of graduation carried out in pro- 
portion to the means of the person who 
will have to pay. The whole Budget 
bristles with objections, with difficulties, 
with injustices. It is not necessary for 
us to go even the length of considering 
the abstract question on which the Go- 
vernment profess to base it; we may 
safely reject it without making up our 
minds on this question. That being so, 
it appears to me that this is neither the 
fitting place nor the opportunity for us to 
commit ourselves for or against a doctrine 
which is irrelevant to the issue, and on 
which we may have an opinion either 
way and yet not alter our opinion of the 
Budget by one iota. Therefore, knowing 
how anxious the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to escape from the objections 
to the Budget which arise out of the 
details of the ill-thought-out scheme laid 
before us, I shall not give him the ad- 
vantage, which I have no doubt he 
expects, of being able, I will not say to 
argue about it, but to bluster about it 
upon certain general principles which in 
my judgment are not in the least involved 
in the condemnation which all of us on 
this side of the House are prepared to 
pass upon the measure he has laid before 
us. 
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Sim W: HARCOURT: One cannot 
help feeling sympathy with a good man 
struggling with adversity. Of all posi- 
tions perhaps the most unenviable is 
that of the Leader of a great Party 
who dares not go into action because 
he knows his troops will uot follow him, 
and who in these circumstances has to 
beat a retreat. No one can make a more 
ingenious speech than the right hon. 
Gentleman in circumstances so painful. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
this was a matter of trifling import- 
ance and irrelevant, and yet he has 
been arguing about it— if one may call 
it arguing—for half an hour. Having 
laid down I find it difficult to apprehend 
what—having spoken for 20 minutes on 
the subject, he does not mean to vote upon 
the Amendment. Here is a principle 
which is not unimportant in the taxation 
of the country, and the Leader of the 
great Conservative Party has no opinion 
to give upon it. It was said in old times 
of a procession that a particular bust was 
conspicuous by its absence. I do not 
know whether the House of Commons is 
going to-night to affirm the principle of 
graduated taxation by a unanimous vote. 
[Mr. J. Lowrner: No.] Well, the 
right hon. Member for Thanet is staunch ; 
if he expresses an opinion he acts upon 
it; but sitting beside him is a right hon. 
Gentleman who did not say No. We had 
a speech from him on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill which I am probibited 
from quoting, but there was nothing he 
did not say against graduation and of the 
peril in which the country would be in- 
volved by it; it disturbed his nights and 
caused him to spend his days in the study 
of Fabian literature ; what is he going to 
do? Is he going to walk out when the 
question of graduation is put? Has the 
past and the future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the Unionist Party no opinion 
on the subject ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Certainly I have. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is an im- 
portant matter on which we should like 
to be enlightened. When the Division 
takes place we shall know, and I will 
not delay that Division by another 
minute. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Mr. Lowther, I 
have sat in the House a good many years 
with the right hon, Gentleman, and, 
although he may sometimes have had 
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reason to complain of my attitude, I do 
not think he ever found me running 
away from my opinions. He must re- 
member that I have refused the honour 
of serving in the same Cabinet with him- 
self rather than vote. for opinions I did 
not hold. What right has he to assume 
that I am not going to vote? It is pre- 
mature on his I had hoped the 
right hon, Gentleman would have replied 
to the arguments of my right hon. Friend. 
He with his margin, brand new, invented 
for the occasion—he scoffs at men who 
have devoted their lives to the study 
of taxation—calls them professors, 
although he has been one himself. 
He scoffs at Sir Louis Mallet, although 
men sitting on the Treasury Bench would 
be glad if he were living to help the 
Liberal Government of the day as he did 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian, 
with his great experience and financial 
ability. It is ridiculous to scoff at men 
who know infinitely more of taxation 
than he has been able to acquire in the 
few years he has occupied his present 
position. In this Budget we are told we 
have a new starting point, a new de- 
parture in finance ; and it is a curious 
thing this new departure is coincident 
with the departure of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, whose common 
sense—this being, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says, a question for 
common sense—has never led him to 
make this proposal. Since when has 
this unwonted common sense been de- 
veloped by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself? One would think that he had 
been the champion of graduation during 
the last 30 years of his public career. Iam 
not at all sure that until the departure of 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
committed himself to this doctrine of 
graduation as a principle of the finance 
of the Liberal Party. We may be right 
or wrong. The right hon. Gentleman 
may be the financial genius of the future 
intended to depose the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian. But, at all events, 
I, who hold some of the views of the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian on 
this subject, do not feel my withers 
wrung by the statement of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer that graduation 
is simply a question of common sense. 
This is what, not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but his more distinguished 
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predecessor, said with regard to gradua- 
tion at a comparatively late date— 


“TI have never been able to observe any 
absolute rule by means of which that gradua- 
tion is to be kept within bounds.” 


Has the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Bill. 


discovered any. means? What is the 
absolute rule that he has discovered ? Is 
it this doctrine of margin ? 

“It is quite clear that it is capable of bei 

carried to a point at which graduation 
become confiscation.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not know that there is such a point, 
because he holds the other new doctrine, 
that the State is entitled to take all. How 
can a power which is entitled to take all 
ever approach confiscation? When an 
hon. Member suggested that the State 
should take more the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, “ Yes, certainly ; I am 
willing to go as far as the House of 
Commons will go in the taxing of for- 
tunes.” The right hon. Member for 
Midlothian continues— 

“T shall be glad if we can be told whether 
there is any fixed rule which would apply to 
the custodians of property and proprietary in- 
terests for the purpose of distinguishing what is 
moderate and just from what is immoderate 
and unjust.” 


It is that fixed rule which we want to 
know. There is none. And the right 
right hon. Member for Midlothian was 
simply expressing many of the opinions 
which have been uttered in the course of 
this Debate. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer based himself on some Aus- 
tralian precedents. I do not know whether 
he believes that he is imposing taxes 
which are lower than the Australian 
scale. He gave the House to understand 
that in Victoria the rates were 10 per 
cent., while he was moderate enough to 
confine himself to 8 per cent. But he 
forgot to tell the Committee what I have 
since ascertained—that in the case of 
children and husband and wife only one- 
half the amount he mentioned is imposed. 
Is it possible that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have made such a mistake ? 
I have this on the highest authority ; 
and if my facts are correct, we may well 
complain that the right hon. Gentleman 
should propose a system of graduation, 
basing himself so utterly incorrectly on 
Australian precedents. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will not argue, I do not in- 
tend to inflict upon the Committee a repeti- 
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tion of the statements and arguments 
which I have made, But perhaps he 
wished to draw me on this subject. 
In any case I should have risen to say 
that I stand by every opinion I uttered 
on the Second Reading, and I shall take 
what opportunities I can to give effect 
to the opinions I hold. ‘ The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of me as a past and 
possibly future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As regards my past, 
during the five years in which I acted 
with my hon. Friends behind me I may 
have taken many steps which did not 
commend themselves to their judgment. 
Trained as I have been there must have 
been times when I was liable, if not to 
their opposition, to their criticism. But 
with regard to the future, I will not com- 
mit myself, whatever the question of 
popularity may be, to any financial doc- 
trines which run against all that I have 
learnt, sitting at the feet of some of the 
greatest masters of finance. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES asked if 
these words, “hereinafter mentioned,” 
were carried, would it be possible for the 
Committee afterwards to discuss the 
method of the graduation of taxation ? 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
J. W. LowruHer): Yes; when Clause 
14 is reached it can be amended. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) did not 
desire to intervene for more than a 
moment, but he thought that every pri- 
vate Member on that side of the House 
had a right to complain of the narrow 
issue presented by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Committee was asked, 
with a pistol at its head, to say whether 
it was in favour of the principle of 
graduation or against it. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had declared that theoreti- 
cally the principle of graduation could 
be better and more justly embodied in the 
Income Tax were there not practical ob- 
jections to the scheme. In the same 
way it was open to hon. Members to 
assert now that, whatever value might 
attach to the principle of graduation, the 
form in which it was presented was so 
unbearable as to force its condemnation. 


Questioa put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 209 ; 
Noes 105.—(Division List, No, 72.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 
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*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer quoted it at some length from a 
document recently issued by the Imperial 
Federation Defence Association, and stated 
that one of the objects of this Bill was to 
compel the colonies to contribute their fair 
share to the defence of the Empire. He 
was quite as anxious as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that our colonies should con- 


tribute towards the general defence of the 


Empire, but he thought that it would be 
more for the honour and the dignity of 
our colonies that the proposal to make 
that contribution should emanate from 
them rather than from the Imperial Go- 
vernment. While he held very strongly 
to the opinion that it was the interest of 
all the subjects of Her Majesty at home 
and abroad to contribute their fair por- 
tion towards the defences of the Empire, 
he felt also that if the colonists were to 
contribute to the Army and Navy it 
must be with their assent and consent. 
If the House of Commons attempted to 
make the colonists pay—as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to make 
them pay—against their consent, the 
money that would be raised would 
be dearly purchased at the cost of the 
irritation that would likely be produced 
in the colonies. The Government, by 
the proposal in this clause, was embark- 
ing on the course that had lost us the 
United States, and protests against 
that proposal had already been made by 
the Governments of New Zealand and 
Victoria. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said in the early part of 
the evening that he was not proposing in 
this clause to tax a single property 
which was not taxed now. But though 
it might be true that the property of 
colonists was liable tu Probate Duty, it 
should be remembered that Probate Duty 
was a tax of a totally different character 
from the new Estate Duties. In the 
first place, Probate Duty was moderate 
in amount ; and, in the second place, it 
was in the nature of payment for services 
rendered—namely, the transfer of the 
property. Under those circumstances 
the colonists had never thought it neces- 
sary to protest against the Probate Duty. 
It was now proposed to impose a tax of 
quite a different character. It was a 
graduated tax to meet the necessities of 
the country, and, therefore, it was of a 
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totally different character from the Pro- 
bate Duty. They were proposing even 
to impose obligations on the natives of 
foreign countries. It could not be pre- 
tended that they could make foreigners 
contribute to British expenditure. If 
they made foreigners contribute, foreigners 
could make Englishmen contribute to 
that in foreign countries, and they knew 
that for every pound sterling which a 
foreigner had in this country English- 
men had a thousand pounds invested 
in the colonies or in foreign countries. 
Therefore, if foreigners choosed to adopt 
a system of reprisals, they would be able 
to levy a far larger sum on British in- 
vestments abroad than the Exchequer 
could ever hope to obtain from foreign 
investments at home. Already con- 
siderable sums of money had been with- 
drawn from the country in consequence 
of these purposes. The whole question 
was very serious, and, speaking in 
no degree in a Party sense, he would 
urge its serious consideration on the 
Government. He sincerely hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be able to make some explanation which 
would allay the. feeling of irritation 
which had been produced in the colonies 
by his proposals; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman were unable to do so it would 
be necessary in the interests of our great 
Colonial Empire to return to the subject 
at a later stage of the Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We have 
already fully discussed this question, and 
I must really object to go into it again. 
I should like, however, to say that 
I think my right hon. Friend suffers 
under an entire misapprehension as to the 
effect of this duty upon the colonies. 
There is no tax put upon the colonies 
at all. We treat everybody alike, and I 
quite fail to understand the anxiety of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to relieve the 
colonist and the foreigner at the expense 
of the English subject by putting a 
differential duty against English invest- 
ments. 

Mr. BANBURY (Peckham) said, his 
experience confirmed that of the right hon. 
Beronet the Member for London Uni- 
versity as to the large sums of foreign 
money which had been removed from 
London owing to the new Death Duties 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to impose. It was hardly fair 
for the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
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in protesting against those duties 

were animated by a desire to serve the 
foreigner. What they desired was to 
retain the money which was being used 
in the City, and which was necessary to 
preserve the trade of the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hardly 
realised the effect his Budget would have 
upon the vast sums of money which had 
been so employed in the past. His 
Death Duties would cause a large amount 
of money to be driven away to foreign 
countries, because the owners of the money 
would object to paying Death Duties at 
home and abroad at the same time. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I am not 
aware that at this moment money is very 
scarce in London. I am told that the 
rate of interest for short money is 4 per 
cent., and therefore this terrible depletion 
of money in London due to the with- 
drawal of foreign capital does not alarm 
me. I would venture to suggest, how- 
ever, that the proper time for the hon. 
Member to raise this question is at the 
end of Clause 2, which deals with foreign 
investments. 


Mr. BANBURY : The right hon. 
Gentleman asks why the rate of interest 
is so low. I will tell him. The rate of 
interest is low because capital is afraid 
that under a Radical Government the 
produce of money invested in any enter- 
prise would not be reserved to the 
owners. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hon. 
Friend who has just sat down was per- 
fectly justified in exposing the hollow- 
ness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
argument as to the present cheapness of 
money in the London market. It is 
possible that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
would have been well advised in reserv- 
ing any Amendment on this subject to 
the place indicated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but I hope the right hon, 
Gentleman will take pains to acquaint 
himself with the real difficulty of the 
situation which he is gratuitously 
creating. We all admit that it would bea 
very serious thing to do anything in this 
country which would discourage home 
investments and encourage foreign in- 
vestments ; but there is no reason why we 
should fall in love with a system of 
taxation, which, if carried to excess, 
would have the effect of raising an im- 
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penetrable barrier between this country 
and her colonies, and between this 
country and foreign countries, by pre- 
venting foreign money seeking invest- 
ment here or English money seeking in- 
vestment abroad, which would be the 
effect of the Budget as jt stands. The 
effect of the Budget, especially taken in 
conjunction with similar proposals in the 
colonies, which the right hon. Gentleman 
has imitated and bettered, would be to 
put a double Death Duty on every pro- 
perty left here belonging to colonists and 
on every property left in the colonies 
belonging to persons here. Every such 
property would have to pay a double 
Death Duty. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: So it does 
now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But it does 
not pay a very high Death Duty now. 
The Government have said that the best 
thing for the world at large is that there 
should be free international commerce 
not only of goods, but of capital, and yet 
they are doing more than any preceding 
Government to make it impossible for 
British subjects to invest abroad or for 
foreign subjects to invest in England. It 
is, in fact, a high tariff upon the transfer 
of capital, and how anybody who be- 
lieves in free trade could think that such 
a fiscal arrangement is good for the 
world at large passes my understanding. 
However, that is a subject that will be 
raised again, and I hope the discussion 
will be reserved until we reach Clause 2. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
treated the matter very lightly ; but, 
having regard to the action of the 
colonists in Australia, he considered that 
he had only done his duty in calling 
attention to the subject. He understood 
that there would be an opportunity of 
raising the question again on Clause 2, 
and as he did not want to press the 
Government at the present moment he 
was willing to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, he himself was in favour of some 
system of graduated taxation, though 
whether the scheme proposed in the Bill 
was the best he would not stop to in- 
quire. Though he thought a large addi- 
tional expenditure on the Navy was 
necessary, he did not believe it to be 
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necessary to raise any increased taxes at 
all, He held the opinion, which was 
largely shared out of doors, that the 
additional charge of £3,000,000 or 
£3,500,000 for the Navy might very well 
be taken out of the Sinking Fund instead 
of being raised by additional taxation. 
The payment on account of the National 
Debt was £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 a 
year. To his mind this was a very large 
sum to pay off, particularly at the present 
moment when the country was less pro- 
sperous than it was a few years ago, 
These payments should be more or less 
regulated by the general prosperity and 
requirements of the country, and by the 
fact that a large additional expenditure 
for national defence was clearly required. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


*Mr. BYRNE said, he wished to move 
to omit the words “be deemed to in- 
clude,” in order to insert the word 
“mean,” so that the clause should run, 
“Property passing on the death of the 
deceased shall mean,” &c. The object of 
the Amendment was to provide that 
Clause 2 should do what the marginal 
note suggested it was meant to do— 
namely, show “what property is deemed 
to pass.” They had in the first clause 
determined that a certain duty was to be 
paid on all property, real or personal, 
settled or not settled, on its passing. 
They now came to a clause which was to 
define the property passing on the death 
of the deceased. If the words “be 
deemed to include,” were left in they 
would be leaving it open to contention 
that, besides the properties mentioned in 
Clause 2, there were other things to be 
included. All Acts of Parliament, and 
especially an Act imposing the burden of 
taxation, should inform the subject deci- 
sively what property was meant to be 
taxed. The word “mean” was one 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General would no doubt 
call to mind, as that word and the word 
“includes ” had been considered in many 
eases. Lord Blackburn had laid it 
down that, if they intended to make an 
exclusive definition the word “mean” 
must be used, for the word “include” 
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would set people to work to find out 
whether there was anything else iv- 
cluded. Nothing was more important 
than that the subject should know what 
property precisely it was meant to tax. 

e only asked that the Committee 
should be told what property it was 
intended to tax. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was. quite 
impossible to accept the Amendment. 
His hon. and learned Friend asked what 
property they intended to tax. The 
answer was all property, real or personal, 
settled or not settled, and, of course, of a 
character as to which previous Acts 
never gave any categorical description. 
It was not intended that Clause 1 should 
cover all classes of property well known 
as being taxed; and Clause 2 was in- 
tended to set out more at length the 
principal classes of property which were 
subject to taxation. He would pot deal 
further with the 2ud clause now, because 
it was highly technical and most compli- 
cated. The Amendment would have 
the effect that, unless they could show 
that within the scope of some particular 
definition in the 2nd clause a particular 
piece of property would be taxed, it 
would not be held to be included, and 
could not be taxed at all. General 
words, like those here used, had always 
been employed in order to prevent certain 
classes of property escaping owing to 
laxity of definition. There was no snake 
in the grass in this case. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 5, 
to leave out the words “ be deemed to 
include,” in order to insert the word 
“mean.”—(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words, 
‘be deemed to include,’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he trusted 
that in connection with clausesof this kind 
strict orders were not given by the Go- 
vernment to its representatives not to 
accept Amendments. He hoped some- 
thing in the nature of a reason might be 
given for the rejection of the Amend- 
ment. If every proposal were received 
with a simple answer that it could not 
be accepted by the Government, there 
would be no use in attempting to amend 
the Bill at all. He did not agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General that in these Acts the 
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kinds of property to be taxed were not 
specifically laid down. He did not know 
any taxing Act which, after stating the 
property to come rwithin its provisions, 
did not by a supplementary provision 
include everything which could be in- 
cluded. In Sub-section (a) the words 
were— 

“Property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose.” 
Those words would require consideration. 
In his view, they would include property 
of every kind. This clause was not 
supplementary to Clause 1. The drafts- 
men had set to work to show all classes 
of property coming within the definition, 
“property passing on the death of the 
deceased.” The Solicitor General now 
said in effect that the words in Section 2 
were only put in ex abundanti cautela. 
In taxing: Acts there should be left no 
doubt as to the kind of property to be 
taxed. He would press upon the Solicitor 
General that this clause ought to be 
made clear. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hoped they might hear something more 
from Her Majesty’s Government. He 
confessed it was a difficult matter for a 
layman to understand, but speaking as a 
layman, it seemed to him that, if the 
clause was not merely a definition, it had 
better be left out of the Bill. What was 
the use of a clause which specified 4 
certain class of property, and yet did not 
include all kinds of property to which 
the tax should apply ? It did not settle 
the law or afford a proper definition. 
Clause 2 simply contained a partial 
definition of property included in the 
first clause, and he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Byrne) would 
insist on the Amendment, or that the 
Committee might have an opportunity 
of striking the clause out of the Bill. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he should be 
extremely sorry to omit giving an answer 
to any objection and not to meet Amend- 
ments which were put forward, he had 
no doubt, in good faith. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and the right hon. 
Gentleman would look up the first legacy 
Act they would find that the duty was 
imposed upon “all property,” without 
specifying that it was property in the 
United Kingdom or specifying in detail 
what the property was. This practice 
had grown up in the Inland Revenue for 
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many years, and everyone knew it was 
not intended to tax property except that 
which came under British control. In 
Clause 1 that model had not been com- 
pletely followed. Long-winded sentences 
were to be avoided in Acts of Parliament. 
In the present Bill the sentences were 
short and crisp, but if they turned to the 

Ist clause it would be found to give a 
general definition. The 2nd clause was 
a clause which limited and explained 
different subjects requiring explanation. 
It was intended to point out certain 
particular classes of property which 
were to be included, and there were 
further references to other classes and 
property to be included. It would be 
impossible to strike out Clause 2 with- 
out ruining the construction of the Bill, 
and it would be equally wrong to say 
that nothing should be included in the 
Aax except what was specifically stated 
in the clause, If the tax was to be im- 

sed it certainly should not be partially 
imposed. Under the circumstances he 
could not accept the Amendment. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
‘said, he wished that the Solicitor Ge- 
neral had given some illustration to show 
that Clause 2 in any sense limited 
Clause 1. To his mind it was as 
plain as daylight that Clause 2 was 
an extension to Clause 1. Clause 1 
dealt with all sorts of property, settled 
or unsettled, but Clause 2 included a 
number of things which could not be 
called property in the ordinary sense of 
the word, and which the Courts would 
not regard as property. Sub-section (a) 
would include trust funds to which the de- 
ceased had had power of appointing, but 
which would not be his property in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Sub-section 
(b) ineluded— 


“property which the deceased or any other 
person had an interest ceasing on the death of 
the deceased,” 


&e. Would that come under the term 
“real and personal property ” ? 

Mr. BUTCHER said, the argument 
of the learned Solicitor General was 
really a strong. one in favour of the 
Amendment. ‘He was asked, “Is there 
any class of property you propose to tax 
under Clause 1 which is not included in 
the definition of Clause 2”? With all 
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his ingenuity the hon. and learned Mem- 
pmb not been able to discover any 
class of property it was proposed to tax 
under Clause 2 That was oan taxed under 
Clause 1. If the intention was to tax 
something not included in Clause 1 he 
would ask the Government to tell them 
what that was. For the first time in this 
Bill they were imposing a novel duty— 
a heavy duty of a graduated character 
and a heavy duty by a system of aggre- 
gation on small properties. Under the 
circumstances it was not unreasonable to 
ask who they were going to tax and 
what they were going to tax. It ought 
to be made perfectly clear in all cases 
under this Bill what persons and what 
class of property were to be taxed under 
the clauses referred to, so that they might 
not be legislating in the dark. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 150; 
Noes 102.—(Division List, No. 73.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL [ Lords].—(No. 258.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) said, he 
had a question upon the Paper that day 
relative to the powers conferred by this 
Bill. The Lord Advocate was good 
enough to say that there was no question 
of extending jurisdiction to a person 
domiciled in Scotland; but there was 
another clause in the Bill the effect of 
which, as represented to him, was that 
an English Court might exercise an ob-+ 
jectionable jurisdiction in Scotland, and 
that a Divisional Court or Court of 
Appeal might restrict the right of 
appeal. He should be glad if the learned 
Solicitor General could give him an 
assurance upon this point. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he understood that early in the 
evening an undertaking had been given 
that the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill should not be taken. 
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R. T. Rew, Dumfries, &c.)' said,‘ he 
would not have moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill unless he had quite 
understood it was not opposed. The 
Bill did not appear to him to be con- 
tentious in any sense. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he thought, upon the whole, it 
would be better that¢for the present the 
Bill should be postponed. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. H, Gardner.) 


Objection being taken, 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) said, he wished 
to explain that the measure was merely a 
Consolidation Bill, which would enable 
the provisions to be more conveniently 
applied. 

Sir E, CLARKE (Plymouth) said, 
he did not want to impede the progress 
of the Bill. It was said that the Bill 
was a Consolidation Bill, but he did not 
regard it as one that ought to be sent to 
the Standing Committee for consolida- 
tion. 

Str R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he was sure it was never intended 
that the Committee should deal with 
Bills of this kind.. So far as he knew, it 
had never been the practice to send 
merely Departmental Bills to the Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
would like to ask whether, in course of 
the consolidation of these laws, the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to make an 
Amendment which had been pressed upon 
him by the constituency which he (Mr. 
Darling) represented on the Board of 
Agriculture—namely, with regard to the 
power of giving an option to the Board 
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which they at present made as to the 
importation of cattle where it was 
considered that a certain country was 
affected with disease. The law at pre- 
sent made the exclusion of cattle obli- 
gatory. [Cries of “Divide!”] He 
was not going to object to the Bill, 
and, of course, anybody who objected to 
his addressing the House could interfere 
to prevent the progress of the Debate, 
but he should be glad to obtain an answer 
from the right hon, Gentleman upon 
this point. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, the measure 
Was not an amending but a consolidating 
Bill. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No, 238.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork) said, he 
wanted some information as to the appli- 
cation of the Bill in Ireland. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time To-morrow. 


COCKENZIE FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 146.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 244.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORD8. 
That they have agreed to, 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 1) Bill, without Amendment. 
Solicitors’ Examination Bill, 

Amendments. 


with 


INDIAN RAILWAY CQMPANIES BILL. 
QNo, 184.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 5th June 1894. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Monkswell.) 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked the noble Lord to state what was 
in the Bill. A great many Provisional 
Order Bills were put down on the Paper, 
but they were not on the Table. Per- 
haps the noble Lord would have no 
objection to explain what they contained. 
*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he had 
no further information. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
inquired whether anybody knew what it 
was the House was asked to pass ? 
*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, the Bills 
were on the Table. By the title this 
Bill related to the urban saritary dis- 
trict of Lisburn, and the Order was set 
out in the Schedule. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
May I ask why these Bills are not 
printed ? It is not as though we were 
very economical about printing, and I 
think we might spare a little for printing 
such Bills as these. 

Lorv MONKSWELL said, a copy 
was always placed on the Table. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 45.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Hawkesbury.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked the same question about this Bill. 
For anything their Lordships knew, they 
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might be passing anything. A great 
deal of mischief was done in this way. 
It was frequently found afterwards that 
difficulties arose from Bills having been 
passed in the particular form drafted. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I am entirely in accord with the noble 
Lord in this matter. I have been on 
Committees where things have been 
quoted against us. As the noble Lord 
opposite has just said, we have no means 
of knowing what is being passed if no 
chance is given us of looking at the 
Bills. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mor- 
LEY) said, in answer to the noble 
Marquess, these Provisional Order 


Bills were now more innocent than 
they used to be at one time. Some time 
ago some extraordinary things might 
have crept into Provisional Orders ; but 
now the Orders were confined to the 
purposes for which they were intended, 
and the Bill simply confirmed the various 
Orders. The Bills were printed and 
could always be placed on the Table if 
desired. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I think it is very desirable. The noble 
Lord knows the old legend which used 
to be told at Oxford of the ward and the 
waterman who got leave to marry in a 
Turnpike Bill. 


Motion agreed; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


ARBITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 78.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorpv WATSON, in moving the 
Second Reading, said, that as the law 
stood at present in Scotland, where two 
parties agreed to refer a question to arbi- 
ters named, the reference was effectual 
and binding upon them both, and excluded 
either party from resorting to a Court of 
Law in order to obtain a settlementiof the 
dispute. On the other hand, should the 
parties make an agreement binding them- 
selves to refer to arbiters not named 
in the agreement, or merely desig- 
nated as the holders of an office or 
appointment, as in the case of an agree- 
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ment to-refer to the Lord Advocate for 
the time being, that agreement was of 
no value in law, and either of the parties 
could withdraw from it and resort to the 
ordinary tribunals of the country. That 
was not the ancient law of Scotland ; 
the rule was introduced by judicial de- 
cision about a century ago. Since 
that time members of the same body 
who introduced it had referred to it 
in not very complimentary terms, which 
have been re-echoed by noble and 
learned Lords in their Lordships’ House. 
Not only so, but what was of more im- 
portance in considering whether a change 
ought to be made in the law, it had be- 
come a very serious inconvenience to the 
mercantile community. Companies and 
other large concerns frequently entered 
into contracts having currency during 
long periods of years, and they found it 
quite impossible to name a series of 
arbiters with any certainty of the gentle- 
men named :being in a position to take 
up the reference when a dispute emerged, 
the consequence being that on some occa- 
sions it had been necessary to incur the 
cost of applying to Parliament in order 
to obtain statutory authority to do that 
which they could not bind themselves 
to do by contract. Again, in ordinary 
business transactions Scotch merchants 
dealing with foreign or English mer- 
chants, where the law was otherwise, 
found it was not to their interest that 
they should be constantly setting their 
hands to agreements which were not 
binding upon them, and strong expres- 
sions of opinion had emanated from 
many commercial bodies in the country 
to the effect that an alteration should be 
made in the law. In those circumstances, 
he presented this Bill. The second was 
the leading clause. It declared simply 
that henceforth agreements of reference 
in Scotland should not be invalid, al- 
though arbiters were not named, or 
only described by their office. The 
other clauses of the Bill were simply 
auxiliary. They gave to the Sheriff or 
to any Lord Ordinary of the Court of 
Session the power to name an arbiter 
where the party who was bound to do so 
declined to perform his obligation. This 
explanation would probably be sufficient 
to induce their Lordships to grant a 
Second Reading to the Bill. Its 
details could then be considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Lord Watson 


{LORDS} 








Injured Animals) Bill. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 28.” 
—( The Lord Watson.) 4 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELL): My Lords, there are some 
respects in which the Scotch law differs 
from the law of this country, and some- 
times I think the Scotch law is superior 
toourown. But the experience whichI 
have had in listening to appeals in this 
House has led me to the conclusion that 
this undoubtedly is not one of those in- 
stances, but that in the present case it 
would be an advantage to Scotland to 
bring its law into conformity with that 
which prevails here. 1 am led to that 
conclusion -for two reasons. In the first 
place, inconvenience is undoubtedly ex- 
perienced from the present state of the 
law in Scotland; and in the next, that 
condition of the Jaw has not been and 
cannot be rested upon ay satisfactory 
basis. I therefore support the Motion 
for Secon! Reading. 

Lorp HALSBURY : I only wish to 
express my entire concurrence in this 
proposed alteration of the law. Within 
the last 12 months two cases, at all 
events, have come before this House in 
which that condition of the law of Scot- 
land has been brought prominently for- 
ward, showing the great inconvenience 
which has resulted from the state of the 
law as it now exists. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


POLICE (SLAUGHTER OF INJURED 
ANIMALS) BILL.—(No. 74.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the object of this Bill was to enable 
police constables and other officials to 
order horses and other animals when 
mortally injured to be slaughtered with- 
out waiting for the arrival of the owner. 
The Bill proposed to give that power 
under conditions. By Section 2 any con- 
stable on receiving information that an 
animal had been seriously injured might 
obtain the opinion of the nearest duly 
registered veterinary surgeon, and upon 
his giving a certificate that the animal 
was either mortally or so seriously in- 
jured as not to be, probably, fit for use 
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again, the constable might cause the 
animal to be slaughtered. Section 3 
provided for the expense which might 
be incurred in so slaughtering animals 
being charged to the owner, but the cost 
of the veterinary surgeon's certificate 
would be charged to the rates of the 
parish where the animals were found. 


Moved, “* That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, he was pleased to inform the 
noble Lord that as far as the Home 
Office was concerned no objection would 
be offered to the Second Reading of the 
Bill. On the contrary, as it gave statu- 
tory authority to a practice which had 
been already initiated by the Home 
Secretary under the Metropolitan Police 
Regulation at the commencement of the 
present year, it met with their hearty 
support. At the same time, to make the 
measure more practical and workable, the 
Home Office considered it would be 
necessary to introduce Amendments in 
the Committee stage. When the Bill 
was under discussion in another place 
those Amendments never came before the 
Committee, owing to some misunder- 
standing between the promoters of the 
Bill and the Home Secretary. It would 
therefore be his duty at a future stage 
to move the same Amendments in this 
House. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL [u.1.}. 
(No. 39.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 3°,” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Viscount CROSS said, he wished to 
take the opportunity of stating his satis- 
faction that the Bill was to become law, 
and of thanking the Lord Chancellor for 
having taken the wise course of limiting 
it as it finally stood. He hoped the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
would not forget also that the other part 
of the Bill was, in the opinion of many 
people, very essential, and that a much 
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shorter limitation ought to be fixed for 
bringing actions than the period at present. 
Evidence was brought before the Com- 
mission on the Debtors’ Act upon the 
point, although that was not actually the 
point before them, and he felt sure that 
the trading classes would welcome a 
limitation of the period with regard to 
contracts. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSsCHELL): I may assure the noble 
Viscount that I will bear the matter in 
mind, It is, of course, a difficult ques- 
tion to deal with, because agreements 
may have been arrived at. But some 
shorter period seems to be desirable, and 
that matter will no doubt be consiaered 
as to how far we should go when the 
question comes to be dealt with hereafter. 
I beg to move the Amendment of which 
I have given notice. The first part of it 
is merely drafting ; and the latter portion 
is that which I stated in Standing Com- 
mittee my intention to move, with re- 
gard to the form in which the action 
should be brought. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3*. 


On Question, “That the Bill do pass,” 


Amendment moved, in Clause 1, page 
1, to leave out all after (“ discovered ”) in 
line 12 to the end of the clause, and 
insert— 

“ At the time when it was committed, the 
period of limitation shall run from the time 
when the wrong might with reasonable dili- 
gence have been discovered in like manner as if 
the wrong had been then committed : Provided 
that this shall not extend the time for bringing 
any action commenced after the passing of this 
Act for any longer period than would have been 
applicable if this Act had not passed. This sec- 
tion shall apply to an action founded on con- 
tract, where the action is brought in respect of 
a wrongful act, neglect, or default which might 
have been made the subject of an action founded 
on tort.”—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 
Report from the Select Committee 
(with the proceedings of the Committee) 
made, and to be printed. (No, 84.) 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 49.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments : The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
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and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No, 85.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 70.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL.—(No. 16) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL.—(No. 17.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 


passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 9.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 3) BILL.—(No. 31.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WORKS BILL. 
(No. 68.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Friday next. 
(The Lord Reay.) (No. 86.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th June 1894. 





QUESTIONS. 


SHERIFF JOHNSTONE. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
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ther Sheriff Johnstone, who acted as the 


Returning Officer for Sutherlandshire at — 


the last Parliamentary election, appeared 
at Edinburgh after the election to answer 
a complaint against him of charging 1s, 
per mile as travelling allowance for his 
Presiding Offivers and polling clerks ; 
and, if so, whether he will state the 
decision of the Court with reference to 
the complaint made against Sheriff 
Johnstone ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. TREvELrYaN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Sheriff Johnstone appeared 
in ordinary course at an Appeal Court 
before the Election Judges. The decision 
of the Court was to the effect of the 
answer which [I gave the hon. Member 
on the 25th of last month—namely, that 
the Returning Officer could not charge 
more than the travelling ¢:<penses actually 
incurred. 


*Mr. WEIR: Then it is a fact that 
this gentleman had to disgorge 75 per 
cent. of these travelling allowances ? 


[No answer was given. | 


THE BALADHUN MURDER CASE. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if Mr. J. Clark, who has just been ap- 
pointed Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, 
in Assam, is the same gentleman whose 
sentence of seven men to be hung or to 
penal servitude for life, for the murder of 
Mr. Cockburn, at Baladhun, was re- 
versed on appeal by the High Court of 
Calcutta, and whose conduct has since been 
under inquiry by the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, in consequence of the finding of 
the Judges that he had been guilty of 
numerous and serious irregularities in the 
course of the proceedings ; if so, has the 
inquiry been completed ; and what has 
been the Chief Commissioner’s decision 
thereupon ; is it the case that, before this 
recent promotion, Mr. Clark was an 
Assistant Commissioner of the second 
grade, and that there are in Assam three 
Civil Assistant Commissioners of the first 
grade, his seniors ; and what have been 
the special services of Mr. Clark which 
have caused his promotion over their 
heads ; is Mr. Clark a Civil servant of 
only eight years’ standing, while the 10 
other Deputy Commissioners now i 
Assam average over 14 years’ standing ; 
and is there any case on record in which 
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se young a man has been appointed to a 
Deputy Commissionership ; and is he 
now able to lay upon the Table of the 
House the full Papers relating to the 
Baladhun murder case as well as those 
relating to the inquiry into the conduct of 
Mr. Clark and other persons in connec- 
tion with the proceedings therein, which 
he stated on the 2nd of April last had been 
ordered by the Government of India ? 
I beg further to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he is aware that Police 
Inspector Joy Chunder is specially com- 
mended as a zealous officer inthe Annual 
Report of the Province of Assam ; if he 
is aware that this Inspector was severely 
censured by the High Court Judges of 
Calcutta, in their decision in the Balad- 
hun murder case, for procuring tutored 
evidence by torture and other illegal 
methods, and that the Judges recom- 
mended that his conduct should be made 
the subject of a proper official inquiry ; 
and has such inquiry ever been held ; if 
so, with what result? And, finally, I 
willask the right hon. Gentleman if he is 
aware that Mr, J. L. Herald, lately 
Deputy Commissioner in Assam, has 
been promoted to the position of First 
Grade Joint Magistrate at Faridpur ; is 
he also aware that the High Court 
Judges at Calcutta, commenting upon 
his conduct of the earlier proceedings of 
the Baladhun murder case, suggested an 
inquiry into certain illegal and irregular 
proceedings on the part of Mr. Herald, 
which they described as arbitrary and 
improper, and deserving of severe con- 
demnation ; and has such inquiry ever 
been held ; if so, with what result ? 

Tue’ SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, 
Wolverhampton, E.) : My hon. Friend’s 
three questions all refer to the same case, 
and he will perhaps allow me to answer 
them together. I have made inquiry, 
and am ‘informed that a full inquiry has 
been held into the conduct of the police 
and Magistrates in the Baladhun case, 
and that the Report has been received by 
the Government of India and will be 
forwarded to me by the next mail. 

Mr. CAINE: Will it be laid on the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I can hardly 
say till I receive the document. My 
desire is to give every publicity. 

Mr. CAINE: Do you expect it by 
the next mail ? 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 


Mr. CAINE: I will put the question 
10 days hence, 


THE EXAMINATION OF CANADIAN 
CATTLE, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a statement in 
The Times newspaper, alleging that 
Canadian eattle owners are disposed to 
doubt the disinterestedness of the English 
experts appointed to examine Canadian 
cattle, and that they would therefore 
bitterly resent any decision made by 
those authorities adverse to their own 
interest ; whether there is any founda- 
tion whatever for this attack upon the 
bona fides of the Imperial officers ; and 
whether Dr. M‘Eachran, F.R.C.V.S., 
Inspector of Stock, and Chief Veterinary 
Inspector of the Quebee Department of 
Agriculture, is the principal officer 
charged with certifying the existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in cattle about to be 
exported from Canada to the United 
Kingdom ; and, if so, whether Dr. 
M‘Eachran is still managing director of 
the Walrond Ranch, Alberta, or has any 
interest in that or any other Company 
engaged in exporting cattle from Canada 
to the United Kingdom ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : With re- 
gard to the concluding question of the 
hon. Member, I would say that I possess 
no official information on the matters re- 
ferred to, but I am informed by the 
Colonial Office that it has been ascer- 
tained through the Governor General of 
Canada that Professor M‘Eachran is con- 
neeted with the Walrond Ranche, but in 
what capacity is not stated. In reply to 
the first two questions, I would say that 
I have seen the newspaper statement to 
which the hon. Member refers, but I do 
not gather that it is anything more than 
the repetition of vague and irresponsible 
gossip. I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
state that I have had the honour of pre- 
siding over and working with the officers 
in question for now nearly two years, 
and no one knows better than I do their 
great ability, and absolute straightfor- 
wardness in the discharge of their public 
duties. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman ascertain 
whether there is any foundation for these 
statements? Considering the great 
importance of this traffic, I think he 
should inquire if they are absolutely 
without foundation. 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I have given 


the House all the information I have on 
the subject. 





ST, BOTOLPH, ALDGATE, CHARITIES. 

Str A. SCOBLE (Hackney, Central) : 
I beg to usk the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther he has now under his consideration 
a scheme framed by the Charity Com- 
missioners with reference to Cass’s 
Charity ; whether he is aware that an 
inquiry is about to be instituted by the 
Charity Commissioners as to the Chari- 
ties of the parish of St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate, of which Cass’s Charity is one; 
and whether he will postpone giving his 
sanction to the proposed scheme until the 
result of the intended inquiry is known ? 


Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The scheme referred to by 
the hon. Member is now under my con- 
sideration. The Charity Commissioners 
have, I understand, no present intention 
of instituting an inquiry as to Sir John 
Cass’s Charity, which is limited to the 
City part of the parish of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate. 


LANCE-CORPORALS IN INFANTRY 
REGIMENTS. 

CotonEL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to the Army Order 
110, dated the 12th of May, 1893, which 
increased to 32 the number of paid lance- 
corporals allowed to a battalion of In- 
fantry, if he will explain why, though 
this Order was received in India in 
August last, it has not yet been acted 
upon, so that lance-corporals who left 
England with drafts subsequent to 12th 
of May, 1893, and who were receiving 
pay under it, have, in consequence, been 
deprived of such extra pay on coming on 
the Indian Establishment ; and whether, 
considering the well-known difficulty in 
getting good men to accept the lance 
stripe, he will see that this omission is at 
once rectified ? 
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*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling, &c.) : I have reason to believe that 
the facts are as stated in the question ; 
but I am in correspondence on the sub- 
ject with the India Office, which has it 
under consideration. 


FIREARM FATALITIES IN INDIA, 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India if his attention 
has been called to many causes during the 
last few months, such as those at Gun- 
takul, Fulta, and Bareilly, in which 
Natives of India have been killed by 
British soldiers off duty carrying fire- 
arms, resulting in the trial of such soldiers 
for murder ; and if he will recommend 
the Commander-in-Chief in India to issue 
an Order prohibiting the carrying of fire- 
arms and other lethal weapons by soldiers 
when off duty ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have in- 
quired as to the Regulations under which 
soldiers are allowed when off duty to 
carry firearms. Those Regulations are of 
a stringent nature, and go, I believe, as 
far as any Regulations can to limit the 
possession of private arms and the grant 
of shooting passes to steady and well- 
conducted men. I do not think that it 
would be expedient to attempt to enforce 
absolute prohibition. 


Mr. CAINE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman get the existing Orders en- 
forced and punishment inflicted when 
they are broken ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 


PLATFORMS ON THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the platforms at stations 
on the St. John’s Wood Branch of the 
Metropolitan Railway are so constructed 
that there is a considerable open space 
between them and the continuous foot- 
board of the railway carriages ; and that 
at Baker Street Station especially the 
said open space amounts at some places 
to as much as from eight to ten inches 
wide at the curved parts of the platform ; 
and whether steps will be taken to re~ 
quire the Railway Company to so con- 
struct the platforms of their stations as 
to obviate the existing great danger to 


passengers ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
No, Sir; the Board are not aware that 
such is the fact at the stations generally ; 
but as regards Baker Street Station, the 
Board of Trade are informed by the Com- 
pany that the figures mentioned in the 
question go beyond the fact, as the 
only instance where the space exceeds 
eight inches is at one side of No | plat- 
form, where the maximum space is nine 
and a half inches for a short distance, 
and tapers down to four and a half inches. 
On No. 2 platform the maximum is seven 
inches, tapering down to two and a half 
inches ; and on No. 3 the maximum is 
four and a half inches, tapering down to 
one and a half inches. The Board are 
advised that as the station has been con- 
structed ou a curve this cannot be re- 
medied. The Company say that they 
do all they can to obviate the possibility 
of mishap by whitening the edges of the 
platform. An Inspecting Officer of the 
Board of Trade made some suggestion 
for alteration in 1892, and the gaps were 
reduced as far as practicable. 


*Mr. WEIR: Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Theobald, a late Member of this 
House, was killed in consequence of so 
much space being left between the car- 
riages and platforms? Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire if something 
further cannot be done ? 


Mr. BRYCE: It is a difficult ques- 
tion, and is continually engaging the 
attention of the Board of Trade. The 
alternative seems to be having no plat- 
form at all, as on the Continent, and that 
is open to many other objections. 


*Mr. WEIR: Might not the platforms 
be constructed to come under the foot- 
boards of the carriages ? 


SCOTCH COUNTY COUNCIL DEPUTA- 
TIONS TO LONDON. 

SirnH. MAXWELL (Wigton) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether it is 
within the powers of County Councils in 
Scotland to send deputations to London 
at the expense of the ratepayers ; and, if 
80, whether there is any limit to the 
numbers appointed on such deputations 
or the length of their visit ; and whether 
he is aware that the County Council of 
Lanarkshire have appointed a deputation 
of seven members to proceed to London, 
in order to watch the progress of the 
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Local Government (Scotland) Bill before 
the Standing Committee 7? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): County 
Councils have no- statutory power to 
send deputations to London, and it does 
not appear to me that they can charge 
the expenses of such deputations against 
the rates, which are appropriated by 
Statute to specified purposes. I may add 
that the Local Government Act of 1889 
contains provisions Jimiting the powers 
of County Councils as to opposing Bills 
before Parliament, and that it was 
thought necessary to obtain, by an Act 
which recently received the Royal Assent, 
authority to County Councils to con- 
tribute to the expenses of a County 
Councils Association. Such statutory 
authority would have been unnecessary 
if County Councils had had a general 
power of expending the rates upon such 
purposes as that referred to in the ques- 
tion. I understand that a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Lanarkshire County Coun- 
cil has recently been in London in connee- 
tion with the Local Government Bill now 
before Parliament, but that they were 
here for only two days, and that it was 
not their object to remain for the pur- 
pose of watching the progress of the Bill 
in the Standing Committee. 

Sir H. MAXWELL.,: Were the mem- 
bers of the Committee there at their own 
expense / 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I have no 
information as to that. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
asked whether Town Councils had power 
to send deputations and charge for 
them ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Town Coun- 
cils having a common good have many 
powers which do not appertain to County 
Councils. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Have Town 
Councils without a common good powers 
to make this expenditure ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: You will 
require to give mea particular case before 
I can answer. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire) : If County Councils have power 
to pay the expenses to London, why 
should they not have power to pay the 
expenses of the poorer members at 
home ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
the hon. Member must have missed the 
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ly he of my answer, which was that 
did not consider that they have the 
power to make this expenditure out of 
the public rates. 


Elections in the 


INDIAN RELIEFS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in arranging for the dispatch of 
the reliefs to the British forces serving in 
India during the present season the Go- 
vernment had regard to the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of Section XVII. of the 
Queen’s Regulations for the British 
Army, and especially to that part of it 
which provides that arrangements will be 
made to embark corps and detachments 
so that they may arrive at their destina- 
tions in accordance with the table speci- 
fied in that paragraph; whether the 
dates fixed by that table were deter- 
mined in the interest of the health of 
the men, and in accordance with climatic 
considerations ; whether the departure of 
the troopships to India during the pre- 
sent season was regulated with a view to 
conform to the Queen's Regulations, and 
whether those sent to Bombay arrived 
there wholly within the limits of time 
allowed by those Regulations ; whether 
the reliefs, or any of them, in fact, arrived 
after the cold weather was over, and 
whether in consequence they had to be 
sent up the country during the hot 
season, thereby increasing greatly the 
incidental discomforts of the journey ; 
and what steps the Government, in fact, 
took consequential upon the break-down 
of the troopships to enable them to act 
up to the Queen’s Regulations, and ensure 
the arrival of the reliefs before the cool 
season was over ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : As far as may 
be practicable, arrangements are made for 
the reliefs for India to arrive within the 
periods specified in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions, and any variation from those 
periods is settled in communication with 
the Horse Guards, War Office, and Ad- 
miralty. I have no reason to believe 
that the health of the troops has been in- 
juriously affected in consequence. As I 
explained, in my reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber on the 31st May, the dates of arrival 
last season were exceptionally late, owing 
to the break-down of the troopships. All 
possible measures were taken to accelerate 
the service, with the result stated in that 
reply. 

Mr. J. B. Balfour 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON : The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the second 
part of my question. ; 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, I think 
I did when I said that the dates were 
fixed in communication with the Horse 
Guards, War Office, and Admiralty. 
Generally, every endeavour is made to 
promote the health of the men, and we 
have no information that their health 
suffered in this case. ; 

*Mr. TOMLINSON : Is it not a fact 
that the result this vear is to make later 
the time for sending reliefs up country, 
thereby materially increasing the incon- 
venience to the men ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, a delay 
took place owing to the break-down of 
the troopships, which have now been 
withdrawn from the service. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON : Will precautions 
be taken to prevent this breach of the 
Queen’s Regulations in future years ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The future 
arrangements are a matter of corre- 
spondence now going on between the 
India Office and the Home Authorities. 


QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War why the 
Queen’s birthday was not directed to be 
kept on Saturday, the 26th of May, by 
the Forces of the Crown in the Provinces 
as well as in London; whether he is 
aware that much disappointment was felt 
by the Volunteer Forces in the Provinces, 
who from business engagements were 
unable to parade on Thursday, the 24th 
of May, that no opportunity was allowed 
to them of evincing their loyalty by hold- 
ing a Saturday afternoon parade in honour 
of the happy event, as the London corps 
were able to do; aud whether in future 
arrangements will be made for the cele- 
bration of the Queen’s birthday by the 
Forces of the Crown in all parts of the 
United Kingdom on the same day ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am unable to satisfy the hon. Member 
on this point. The date on which Her 


| Majesty’s birthday is kept is fixed by the 


Lord Chamberlain, who takes the Queen’s 
pleasure on the subject. 


ELECTIONS IN THE TUAM UNION. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the Har- 
bour Division of Dublin, I beg to ask the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have been called upon to hold 
an inquiry into the cireumstances attend- 
ing the election for the Monivea division 
of the Tuam Union at the late Poor Law 
election ; whether Mr. P. C. Kelly, the 
defeated candidate, has brought under 
their notice cases of voting papers being 


filled and signed in the names of persons. 


at present ih America ; and whether the 
Local Government Board will grant an 
inquiry into these allegations ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Local Government 
Board received from Mr. Kelly a list of 
objections in relation to the election re- 
ferred to, and obtained from the Returning 
Officer a statement of his reasons for 
the decisions arrived at by him in each of 
the cases referred to him by Mr. Kelly. 
One of the votes objected to by the 
defeated candidate was that of a person 
alleged to be in America, but as there was 
a majority of six in favour of Mr. 
Mannion, even if this vote had been dis- 
allowed it would uot have affected the 
result of the election. The information 
at present before the Local Government 
Board does not, in their opinion, consti- 
tute sufficient ground for holding an 
inquiry on oath with regard to this 
election. 


CHARGES AGAINST TRINIDAD RAILWAY 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to the proceedings before the 
Railway Inquiry Commission in Trinidad, 
and to the fact that several railway 
officials are awaiting their trial for em- 
bezzlement ; whether he has observed 
that it appeared in evidence that serious 
defalcations and mismanagement occurred 
on the part of under officials during the 
administration of Mr. Tanner, late Director 
of Public Works, and that he was so 
confident in his system of management 
that he had opposed inquiry regarding 
alleged malversation during his tenure of 
office ; whether the Colonial Office will 
urge Mr. Tanner, who has retired to this 
country on pension, to return to Trinidad 
and submit himself for examination be- 
fore the Commission; and whether there 
would be any objection to laying upon 
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the Table of the House the Corre- 
spondence between the Government of 
Trinidad and the Colonial Office and the 
Crown Agents relative to the working of 
the Railway Department in Trinidad 
during Sir William Robinson's tenure of 
office in the island ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The answer to the first question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second 
question, the answer to the first part is in 
the affirmative, and to the last part in the 
negative. I cannot find that any allega- 
tions of malversation were made during 
Mr. Tanner’s tenure of office. As regards 
the third question, Mr. Tanner is pre- 
vented from going out to Trinidad by the 
state of his health, He has been ex- 
amined by the medical officer of this 
Department, and Lord Ripon would not 
feel justified, in view of his Report, in 
requesting Mr. Tanner to proceed to the 
colony. It may be found possible to 
arrange for Mr. Tanner to be examined 
in this country with respect to the affairs 
of the Railway Department, and Lord 
Ripon is in communication with the 
Governor on the subject. Mr. Tanner 
has asked that this may be done. As 
regards the last question, when the Com- 
mission has reported the Secretary of 
State will consider whether any Papers 
should be given. 


SENTENCE FORSTEALING PARTRIDGES’ 
EGGS, 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
make inquiries as to the case of Jane 
Law, the wife of an agricultural labourer, 
who was, on the 29th of May, sentenced 
by the Saffron Walden Bench to a fine 
and costs, amounting in the whole to 
£12 9s., or in default to three months’ 
hard labour, for having in her possession 
94 partridges’ eggs which it was alleged 
that she had obtained unlawfully ; and 
whether, in this case, he will take steps 
to mitigate the severity of the sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): Upon the evidence 
the Justices came to the conclusion that 
the eggs were collected and stolen for the 
purpose of being sent to market and sould. 
The trade carried on in this way leads 
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to widespread dishonesty and pilfering 
among the men and boys employed on 
the land, and I cannot say that I think 
the pecuniary penalty, under the circum- 
stances, so much in excess of the merits 
as to necessitate my interference. Four- 
teen days was given to the defendant to 
pay, and the alternative period of im- 
prisonment is stated to me by the clerk 
to be two and not three months. I think 
one month would be sufficient. 


BALLYMAHON WORKHOUSE DOCTOR. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, S): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1)whether he 
’ is aware that the medical officer of the 
Ballymahon Workhouse, County Long- 
ford, employed a woman as night nurse 
without the authority of the Guardians ; 
that the Guardians, on being made aware 
of the circumstance at their weekly 
meeting, dismissed the woman and ap- 
pointed another to look after the in- 
firmary ; and that the doctor, contrary to 
the Guardians’ order, re-engaged the same 
woman ; (2) will he state under what 
bye-law of the Local Government Acts 
the doctor has such power; and (3) 
whether at a recent meeting of the 
Guardians the doctor referred to was 
censured for the manner in which he 
acted towards the Sisters of Mercy who 
have charge of the patients in the work- 
house infirmary ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : (1) The facts are 
generally as stated in the first paragraph. 
(2) It is the duty of the medical officer 
to see that the patients are properly 
treated, and the Workhouse Rules pro- 
vide that he shall give all necessary di- 
rections as to the treatment of sick 
paupers—directions the Master of the 
workhouse is bound to carry out. (3) 
The difficulty in the present case appears 
to arise from strained relations existing 
between the Nun in charge of the 
hospital and the medical officer, and the 
Guardians recently censured the medical 
officer for describing the Nun’s conduct 
as unbecoming. The Local Government 
Board Inspector has been directed to 
personally inquire into the matter, and 
endeavour to secure that the officers of 
the workhouse shall act harmoniously 
together. 


Mr. Asquith 
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BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what part of 
the sum of £12,635 3s. 2d. paid to the 
Attorney General for England in the year 
1893-4, for contentious business, and 
what part of the sum of £3,906 3s. 6d, 
paid to the Solicitor General, was in 
respect of the Behring Sea Arbitration ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
The totals referred to include £7,509 
17s. 3d. paid to the Attorney General and 
£254 12s. 6d. paid to the Solicitor General 
in respect of the Behring Sea Arbitra- 
tion. 


COLDBATH FIELDS MONEY ORDER 
OFFICE. 

Mr. HALSEY (Herts, Watford) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the allegation as to the sanitary 
condition of the Movey Order Office, 
lately Coldbath Fields Prison, has yet 
reported ; and whether he will lay the 
Report upon the Table of the House ? 

THe POSTMASTER. GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
Report of Lord Playfair and Dr. Cor- 
field has been received, and is under 
consideration. I shall hope to be in a 
position to make it public before long. 


DR. JAMESON AND THE MATABELE. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether, 
and if so when, Dr. Jameson has had a 
recent official interview with certain 
Indunas of Matabeleland in regard to the 
political settlement of that country ; 
whether any Report of it has been re- 
ceived, or is expected, at the Colonial 
Office ; and whether any statement was 
made thereat by Dr. Jameson that the 
Matabele would be expected to render 
service to any settlers in the country, 
either paid or unpaid, and especially in 
connection with the development of the 
mining industry which it is suggested 
may arise ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : We have received 
no official Report of the interview to 
which I presume my hon. Friend refers. 
Two Press reports that I have seen of the 
interview contained no suggestion that 
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Dr. Jameson informed the natives that 
they must labour without pay. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: How is it that the 
Colonial Office seems always so late with 
the information which we can obtain from 
other sources ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : When we get in- 
formation we usually communicate it to 
the newspapers. Of course, I cannot 
say where they get their earlier reports 
from. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I am not alluding 
to matters appearing in the newspapers, 
but to information obtained elsewhere. 


ISLAND OF COLL FREE CHURCH 
MINISTER. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement contained in a Glasgow 
paper to the effect that in the Island of 
Coll, in consequence of his having in- 
curred the displeasure of the proprietor of 
the island by standing against the factor 
for the County Council, the Rev. Mr. 
Ross, Free Church Minister there, had 
been subjected to many annoyances, the 
last move against him being the barri- 
eading of his front and kitchen doors by 
the factor, by the erection of six rows of 
barbed wire fencing, and the filling up of 
the well, from which the manse got its 
supply of water, with all sorts of filth 
and stones; whether it is true that the 
barricading with barbed wire fencing de- 
scribed was thrice renewed after removal ; 
and whether the Procurator Fiscal has 
inquired into the case ; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will instruct him to institute 
inquiries ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I am making 
inquiries into the statement to which my 
hon. Friend has called my attention, but 
have not as yet had time to receive a 


reply. 


COLONISATION BOARD STAFF. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state the 
names of the persons on the staff of the 
Colonisation Board who are to receive 
salaries amounting to £460 during the 
financial year 1894-5 ; what other offices 
they hold, if any, and at what remuneration; 
and will he explain why the travelling 
and incidental expenses during 1894-5 
are expected to be 50 per cent. in excess 
of those during 1893—4 ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: The staff 
of the Colonisation Board consists of 
Mr. Colmer, C.M.G., Secretary in Lon- 
don, who has asalary of £150, and Mr. 
Borradaile, Agent at Winnipeg, who 
receives £256 per annum. Neither of 
these gentlemen holds any other appoint- 
ment, nor receives any other remunera- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. Colmer belongs to the staff of the 
High Commissioner for Canada. The 
provision for travelling and incidental 
expenses was increased from £50 to £75, 
because the former sum had been found 
inadequate, and had been exceeded. 


FATAL LAMP ACCIDENT IN BELFAST, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the inquest held 
in the city of Belfast on the 12th 
of May last, on the body of Francis 
Conlan, who came to his death from 
burns received by the explosion of 
an oil lamp as he was turning down 
the wick before going to bed; 
whether he is aware that the oil 
used in the lamp was an American oil 
known as the “ Royal Daylight Oil,” the 
flash point of which is about 828 Fahr. ; 
whether he is aware that no Scotch oil 
flashes under 100° Fabr., and the bulk 
of it is much over this point; if the 
minimum allowed for oil supplied to the 
War Office is 105° Fahr. ; and whether, 
considering the danger of the present 
minimum flash point, 73° Fahr., of lamp 
oils generally used by the working classes, 
he will cause inquiries to be made into 
the matter, or have a Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate it, with a view to 
legislation on the subject ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Accidents with oil 
lamps do not as a rule come under my 
notice, and in Ireland I have no sort of 
jurisdiction in regard to the administra- 
tion of the Petroleum Acts. In this 
ease the only knowledge I possess 
of the accident in question is de- 
rived from the depositions of the 
coroner’s inquest furnished by the hon. 
Member himself, and as to the flash 
point of this particular oil I have no 
information whatever. Further, I am 
unable to say what is the minimum flash 
point of Scotch oils or that of the oils 
supplied to the War Office. As has been 
before more than once explained, the 
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question of the relative safety of oils of 
particular flash points is an extremely 
debateable one, and it is open to the 
gravest doubt whether the raising of the 
flash point would tend to put a stop to 
accidents of this kind. It is one of the 
many points connected with amended 
petroleum legislation which would have 
to be carefully considered by a Com- 
mittee, and I shall be glad if it is pos- 
sible to constitute such a Committee, but 
in the present state of public business I 
cannot hold out any hope that fresh 
legislation on this very large and difficult 
subject could be successfully undertaken 
this Session. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
considering the constant loss of life from 
the ignition of highly inflammable oil on 
an ordinary summer’s day, he will without 
lose of time appoint a small Committee 
to inquire into the simple question whe- 
ther or not foreign oils are admitted into 
this country at a flash point inconsistent 
with safety ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : That is a question 
on which experts are wholly at variance. 
Some are of opinion that these oils do 
not cause more injury than those which 
have a lower flash point. I cannot 
separate this question from the other 
questions connected with legislation on 
the subject, but I hope in a short time to 
arrange for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the whole subject. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state (1) how many applications for 
loans, under “ The Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund Amendment Act, 1883,” have 
been received from bodies of Town Com- 
missioners in the Counties of Roscommon 
and Tipperary : (2) what sum has been 
advanced to the Roscommon Town Com- 
missioners under this Act; (3) whether 
it will be possible for the Roscommon 
Town Commissioners to apply for fresh 
loans under the Act; and (4) whether 
he can state what are the reasons which 
caused the Board of Works, and latterly 
the Congested Districts Board, to refuse 
the applications of the Boyle Town Com- 
missioners for loans under this Act for 
works of public utility, such as the 
building of a Town Hall and the erection 


Mr. Asquith 
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of artizans’ dwellings, seeing that under 
Sub-section 5, Section 35, of * The Land 
Purchase (Ireland) Act, 1891,” the Irish 
Reproductive Loan Fund is applicable 
only in any county in which the fund was 
before the passing of that Act appli- 
cable ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : (1) I am informed 
that five applications were received 
under the Act mentioned in the first 
paragraph from Town Commissioners in 
the Counties of Roscommon and Tip- 
perary. (2) Asum of £1,500 was ad- 
vanced out of the Fund to the Roscommon 
Town Commissioners previous to the 
transfer of the Fund to the Congested 
Districts Board under the provisions of 
the Land Act of 1891. (3 and 4) As 
regards the third and fourth paragraphs, 
I am informed that neither Boyle nor 
Roscommon is congested within the 
meaning of the Act of 1891, and that the 
Congested Districts Board have no power 
to grant loans to the Town Commissioners 
of these places except for the purpose of 
benefitting congested districts. 
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KILRUSH HARBOUR. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in view of 
the extra taxation about to be imposed 
upon. Ireland, he is now prepared to 
direct a Board of Works engineer to 
investigate Kilrush Harbour, with the 
object of considering the advisability of 
making a public loan or grant to deepen 
the harbour ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Applications for 
the grant of public money for the im- 
provement of Kilrush Harbour have been 
before the Irish Government from time 
to time, and one of the latest applications, 
received in January of last year, asked 
for a grant of £100,000 for the purpose. 
I regret I can now only repeat the 
answer which the Government has been 
compelled to give to all these applications 
—namely, that it has no funds at its dis- 
posal out of which a grant of money 
could be made for improving this 
harbour. 


UGANDA AND WADELAI. 
Mr.LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
official confirmation has been received of 














Labour on 


the telegraphic despatch published on 
Monday by the Central News ; whether 
the construction of a line of forts extend- 
ing ;from Kihiro to Uganda, so as to 
entirely separate the lower half of 
Unyoro from the upper, is within the 
scope of the instructions under which 
Her Majesty’s officers are acting in 
Uganda ; whether the construction of this 
line of forts is consistent with the 
exclusion of Unyoro from the area of the 
British Protectorate ; and whether the 
expedition of Major Owen to Wadelai, 
the hoisting of a British flag there, the 
conclusion of a Treaty with the Sheikh 
there, and the five engagements which it 
is stated were fought with the enemy, 
are in accordance with any instructions 
given to Her Majesty’s officers in Uganda 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; and, if not, what action it is 
contemplated to take in the matter ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Information to the same effect 
has been received. Operations against 
Unyoro could only be justified in so far 
as they were necessary for the protection 
of Uganda in consequence of the 
aggressive attitude of Kaba Rega him- 
self. The construction of the line of 
forts appears to have been a part of the 
military operations for defence against 
the Wanyoro and does not affect the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government as 
to the limits of the Protectorate. Colonel 
Colvile, being aware that Her Majesty’s 
Government desired to obtain informa- 
tion as to the state of affairs at Wadelai, 
took advantage of the expedition to 
Unyoro to send Major Owen with a 
small escort by water. He met with no 
opposition at Wadelai, and he fought no 
engagements on the.way there or back, 
although he appears to have been fired 
upon by some natives on the banks. As 
the hon. Member is aware, Wadelai is 
within the territory leased to the King of 
the Belgians, and will therefore be out- 
side the limits of our action during the 
continuance of the Agreement. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Are these 
forts in the territory of Kaba Rega to be 
occupied by British troops ? 

Sir E. GREY: No instructions were 
sent to undertake operations in Unyoro, 
but they were rendered necessary by the 
aggressive action of Kaba Rega himself. 
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The construction of these forts appears to 
have been judged necessary by the people 
on the spot. Therefore, although the 
construction of the forts could not affect 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to the future of Uganda, I cannot 
call in question the decision taken in this 
matter by those on the spot. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : What is to 
become of these forts which are outside 
Uganda? Are they to be garrisoned or 
to be handed over to Kaba Rega ? 

Str E. GREY: The Commissioner 
sent to Uganda will have to consider 
what measures are necessary to maintain 
friendly relations with the neighbouring 
countries, to prevent the Slave Trade, 
and to promote British trade and com- 
merce. In the circumstances, I think it 
ought to be left to the Commissioner to 
decide after his arrival whether these 
forts shall remain or not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the 
matter really be left to the judgment of 
the Commissioner as to whether forts are 
to be maintained on territory outside the 
British Protectorate ? 

Sir E. GREY: As yet we do not 
fully know what the position of affairs in 
Unyoro is. The Commissioner will be 
instructed, as I said last Friday and re- 
peated just now, to maintain friendly 
relations with the people in Unyoro, The 
point referred to by the hon. Member 
must, I think, be left to his decision. 


LABOUR ON PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that this is the 
last year of the contract by which 36 of 
the men employed in this building under 
the Clerk of the Works are paid their 
wages through a middleman, it is intended 
that they shall on the expiration of the 
contract be paid by the Clerk of the 
Works, and receive the 7} per cent. 
which is now charged by the con- 
tractor ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstoneg, Leeds, 
W.): The men employed through the 
contractor already receive the full recog- 
nised wage of their respective trades, and 
to discontinue the agency of the con- 
tractor would not affect their rates of 
pay. It is not intended to make any 
change in the present system. 
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COREA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can give any further infor- 
mation as to the reported rising in the 
Corea, especially as to whether the 
rumour is true that the rising is against 
foreigners ; and whether British ships of 
war are on the coast for the protection of 
British interests ? 

Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received no information 
on this subject, and it may therefore be 
hoped that the reports which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers are exagge- 
rated. The Naval Commander-in-Chief 
with six ships is now on the northern 
part of the China Station, but it is not 
known whether any vessel has been 
detached for service on the coast of 
Corea. 


FLITWICK BOARD SCHOOL. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that the 
new buildings of the Flitwick Board 
School, sanctioned by the Education De- 
partment and in part erected by the late 
Board, have now been stopped by the 
orders of the present Board for a period 
of 13 months; that the builder has pre- 
sented a claim against the Board for 
£624 for breach of contract; and that a 
sum of £60 was surcharged by the auditor 
of the school accounts against certain 
members of the Board for illegal dis- 
bursements ; whether the said sum has 
been paid by those members ; and, if not, 
why the payment of the said sum has not 
been enforced by the Department ; and 
what steps he proposes to take to prevent 
the present Board from reversing the 
policy of its predecessor by pulling down 
a building already begun, and throwing a 
large additional burden upon the rate- 
payers of the parish of Flitwick ? 

Mr. ACLAND: With regard to this 
case, I can hardly add anything to the 
answers which I gave to the hon. Mem- 
ber on the 15th of February and the 19th 
of March last. The enlargement of the 
school is, I understand, now being carried 
out in accordance with the plans approved 
by the Department in March last. The 
question of surcharge rests with the 
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Local Government Board, and is not 
within the province of the Education 
Department. I am informed by the 
solicitors to Major Brooks, one of the 
members of the School Board, that the 
Board have applied to the Queen’s 
Bench Division for a Rule for a man- 
damus, directing the Overseers to raise 
the sum in question, and I presume that 
the question at issue will be settled by 
the Courts of Law. 


DUNPHAIL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he can 
state what number of repaired wheels of 
the Mansell pattern made 22 years ago, 
as referred to in Major Marindin’s Re- 
port on the railway accident on the 27th 
of April last to a passenger train at Dun- 
phail Station, are now in use on the pas- 
senger trains of the Highland Railway ; 
will he explain why time was not allowed 
the examiner at Kingussie to go all round 
the train, instead of only time to examine 
the wheels on the right side ; seeing that 
since the introduction of continuous 
brakes the strain upon carriage wheels 
has been much increased, will the High- 
land Railway Company be required to 
furthen strengthen them ; whether he is 
aware that it is the practice on the High- 
land Railway for the assistant guard to 
ride in the rear van instead of in the front 
brake van ; and that a penalty has been 
imposed on the Company for failing to 
provide a communication cord between 
the carriages and the engine and the 
brake van of the train, and for the in- 
fringement of Rule 22 of “The Regula- 
tion of Railways Act, 1868” ; and whe- 
ther all the carriages of passenger trains 
on the Highland Railway are fitted with 
automatic brakes, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Department to the 
Railway Company last year ? In putting 
the question, I should like to say that 
the fourth paragraph has been 80 
“seriously mutilated” since I handed 
it in at the Table that I withdraw it, 
with a view to framing other questions 
on it another day. 

Mr. BRYCE: The question of the 
hon. Member refers to matters which are 
within the knowledge not of the Board 
of Trade but of the Railway Company, 
whose office is in Inverness; and as the 
question appears on the Paper for the 
first time this morning, there has not been 
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time to obtain any information on the 
subject. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man says his question has been “ seriously 
mutilated” at the Table; but the only 
part left out consisted of mechanical 
details, which could instruct nobody. 


HOURS OF LABOUR ON THE HIGHLAND 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether any 
steps have been taken to require the 
Highland Railway Company to run its 
trains in accordance with the observa- 
tions made by Major Marindin, in refer- 
ence to the collision on the Highland 
Railway, at Tain, on the 28th of March 
last, that he had no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the Highland Railway Com- 
pany should be informed that working 
under rules which admit of a train shunt- 
ing on a line under the protection of one 
signal, and that a distant signal, when 
another train is actually approaching from 
the opposite direction, cannot be con- 
sidered as block-working within the 
meaning of the Act ; whether any penalty 
will be imposed for this breach of the 
Act; whether the signalman at Tain 
every alternate week is on duty 15 hours 
per day, less two hours for meals, and 
that the guard and brakesman are en- 
gaged an excessive number of hours; 
whether he has issued any Order pro- 
hibiting the Highland Railway Company 
from working their employés an undue 
number of hours; and whether he is 
aware that Major Marindin’s Report on 
this accident is neither in the Library of 
the House nor obtainable in the Vote 
Office ? 


Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
are in communication with the Highland 
Railway Company on the subject of 
paragraph 1. Obedience to an Order 
of the Board made under the Regula- 
tion of Railways Act, 1889, may be en- 
forced by the Railway Commissioners, 
and the question of imposing a penalty 
is for them. The Board have called 
upon the Company to make a Return 
of the hours worked by the servants of 
the classes in question. I have caused a 
copy of the Report to be sent to the hon. 
Member. 
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ANTHRAX. 


Mr. FELLOWES (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he has re- 
ceived the Reports he called for as to 
the measures adopted in foreign countries 
to prevent the spread of anthrax ; and 
whether he is now in a position to say 
if he will appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire whether anything can 
be done to stop the serious consequences 
of the disease, not only to live stock, but 
in some cases to human beings also ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER : The particulars 
with which I asked to be furnished re- 
garding the measures adopted in certain 
foreign countries for preventing the 
spread of anthrax have been obtained, 
and are now under consideration. My 
present impression is that no advantage 
would be gained by the appointment of any 
Special Committee on the subject, but I 
should like to consider the matter further 
before giving a definite answer to the 
second part of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works whether it is intended to pro- 
ceed with the appointment of the Select 
Committee to consider the accommoda- 
tion provided for the Members and officials 
of this House, and for the representatives 
of the Press ; and, if so, why has the 
Notice been removed from the Notices 
of Motions ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes, Sir ; it is 
intended to proceed in this matter; and 
the Notice of Motion will be put down 
for Thursday next. 


FATAL ACCIDENT INQUIRY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether the 
Government intend to take the Second 
Reading of the Fatal Accidents Inquiry 
(Scotland) Bill shortly, with a view to it 
being passed this Session ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Lord 
Advocate, who is in special charge of 
this Bill, has been watching an opportu- 
nity to get a Second Reading, but has 
been hitherto unable to succeed, in con- 
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sequence of the objection taken to it by 
Members who are opposed to the Bill. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give reasonable time for 
the Second Reading by bringing it on 
before 12 o'clock ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: At the 
present moment the Government is very 
short of time, and until the Budget Bill 
is passed will be very short of money. 


BLACK NAVY HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty why the 
order to Messrs. J. and T. Brocklehurst, 
of Macclesfield, for black Navy bandker- 
chiefs has been reduced from 80,000 in 
1893 to 16,000 in 1894 ; and whether an 
order has been given to any other firm 
in this country or abroad ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to ruz ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SautrrLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The number of 
these handkerchiefs required for the 
present year is 16,000. No order has 
been given to any other firm in this 
country or abroad. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT : 
About how many of these handkerchiefs 
are required in any one year ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The uumber varies; it is only 16,000 
this year. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT : 
And last year it was 80,000. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Yes, I suppose the stock in hand was 
larger this year. 


THE EXILED SAMOANS. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to the allegations of Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson in Saturday’s 
Times with respect to the harsh condi- 
tions under which the Samoan Chief, 
Mataafa, and his adherents have been ex- 
iled ; that they are imprisoned on a coral 
atoll, where the water is brackish and 
the food distressing ; that they are di- 
vorced from their families and dependent 
on the charity of pitying whites; that 
the Government has made no attempt to 
relieve their necessities ; and that Mr. 
Stevenson himself was not allowed to send 
them a supply of food and tobacco ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
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in possession of any official information 
on this subject ; if not, will the British 
Consul in Samoa be instructed to inquire, 
and, if he finds that Mr. Stevenson's 
allegations are well founded, to exert his 
influence in the direction of a more hu- 
mane treatment of Mataafa and his ex- 
iled adherents ? 


Sir E. GREY: Mataafa and his 
principal adherents have been deported 
by agreement between the three Powers 
to the Marshal Islands, which are a Ger- 
man possession, and where, though their 
banishment may be disagreeable, they 
are, under the custody of the German 
Government, being treated with every 
regard to humanity. The question as to 
what extent they can be joined by their 
wives is under consideration, and special 
assurances have been giver. that, as they 
are Roman Catholics, the services of 
Roman Catholic priests settled in the 
Islands shall be available to them. 


TRAINING SHIPS. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether, having regard to the fact 
that an additional training ship is about to 
be commissioned, and in view of the pro- 
mise recently given, the Admiralty will 
avail of this occasion to consider the 
claims of Queenstown as a station for a 
training ship ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
It is not intended that the Northampton, 
the ship about to be commissioned for the 
training of boys, should be stationary at 
any one port. She differs from the or- 
dinary boys’ training ships in that she 
takes boys of a greater age, and for six 
months’ training only. She will visit 
various ports, including Queenstown. 


CHITRAL. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the India Office 
have any information from Chitral ad- 
ditional to that which has been given by 
the newspapers on or since Saturday 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No official in- 
formation on the subject has been re- 
ceived, but inquiry has been made of the 
Government of India. 
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IRELAND AND THE AUTUMN NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther it would not be possible on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Fleet to the North 
of Ireland to send one-half of the Squad- 
ron to Lough Foyle instead of sending 
the entire Fleet to Lough Swilly ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Istated yesterday the arrangements made 
for the cruise of the Channel Squadron. 
These arrangements cannot be varied in 
the way suggested by the hon. Member’s 
question. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the Channel Squad- 
ron find its way round to Invergordon ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I can only give my hon. Friend the same 
answer. 


TRADE IMPOSITIONS AT KERMAN. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther he has observed in the Consular Re- 
port just issued upon trade with Persia 
the complaints of British subjects trading 
at Kerman respecting the unjust imposts 
to which they are subjected, and the 
urgent requests they make for the ap- 
pointment of a Consular officer; and 
whether, in view of the beneficial in- 
fluence which such an appointment 
would have upon the imports into Persia, 
especially of Manchester cotton goods 
and calico prints, and also of the fact 
that it is recommended by Consul Preece, 
of Ispahan, the Foreign Office is pre- 
pared to act upon the recommendation ? 

Sir E. GREY : The question is under 
consideration, and I can make uo further 
statement with regard to it at present. 


HULME’S CHARITY. 

Mr. SNAPE: I beg to ask the Par- 
liamentary Charity Commissioner why 
the Assistant Commissioner proposes to 
recommend a smaller grant from the Go- 
vernors of Hulme’s Charity for higher 
education in Bury than has been given 
to Oldham ; and if the relative popula- 
tions of the two boroughs has affected 
the amount of the proposed grant, why 
that consideration should now be intro- 
duced when it was not regarded as be- 
tween Manchester and Oldham when the 
grants from the Hulme Trust were made 
to those two places ? 
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Toe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. F. 
S. Stevenson, Suffolk, Eye): The 
Charity Commissioners have not yet re- 
ceived any Report from the Assistant 
Commissioner who has been visiting 
Bury. It is understood that no funds 
are as yet available from the Hulme 
Trust for Bury. When the time arrives, 
the Commissioners will take all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration before 
publishing a Scheme. 


THE TRIAL OF BULUWAYO TROOPERS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether he is now in a position to 
give the House particulars of the trial of 
the two troopers at Buluwayo, charged 
with stealing a present and intercepting 
a message from the late King Loben- 
gula, and of its results ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON : The two troopers 
in question were sentenced to 14 years’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. The 
particulars of the trial have appeared in 
the newspapers. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Is the Colonial 
Office in possession of the official Report 
of the trial ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: We have received 
a Report by telegraph from the Acting 
Governor, General Cameron, in reference 
to the matter. 


POLO IN PHCENIX PARK. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (cork): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Louth, I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether permission has now been 
given to the Polo Club, who have already 
railed in some acres of the Pheenix Park, 
to erect a stand house on the ground ; 
whether his attentior has been called to 
the successive stages by which perma- 
nent encroachments and erections have 
been made in the park ; is he aware that 
when the Polo Club first got permission 
to use a special part of the park, the 
ground was marked out for them merely 
by a whitewash boundary ; that after a 
time they were permitted to erect a 
wooden railing, on the plea that this was 
necessary for the protection of spectators ; 
that subsequently a second railing was 
erected on the other side, and the entire 
ground thus enclosed except at the 
ends ; that then a small wooden shed 
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was constructed at the western ex- 
tremity; that last winter this shed 
was transfered to a more commanding 
position, and enclosed by a strong 
iron railing ; that seats were put on top 
of it to form a stand house, but that ad- 
mission thereto is denied to any persons 
except members of the club and their 
friends; will the Government in- 
quire whether on Saturday last a 
person practising the game rode out- 
side and deliberately drove the ball 
into the midst of a group of ladies, and 
rode off without offering any apology ; 
and will any steps be taken to secure the 
free and uninterrupted use of the park 
for ordinary citizens not requiring special 
privileges from the Crown towards their 
enjoyment ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that the Polo Club has not been allowed 
to rail in the ground on which the game 
is played ; but, for the protection of the 
public, barriers have been erected on two 
sides, the ends being perfectly open. The 
club has been allowed to re-erect the 
wooden pavilion for dressing rooms; the 
site has been changed in order to allow 
free passage for carriages and other 
traffic round the ground; the railing 
round the pavilion is the same as was 
round the old shed, but a little longer ; 
the new feature is a platform accommo- 
dating about a dozen persons. With the 
exception of the demesnes attached to 
the official residences, which have never 
been opened to the public, and the ground 
occupied by certain public institutions, 
the Zoological Gardens, and the neces- 
sary lodges, nurseries, &c., for the service 
of the Park, there are no permanent en- 
closures in the Park. The cricket 
grounds which have been assigned with 
the consent of successive Governments 
to certain clubs are all held on licence, 
and cannot be described as permanent 
encroachments. Inquiry has been made, 
but no information is forthcoming about 
the incident alluded to in the fourth para- 
graph, nor has the Board of Works re- 
ceived any complaint. I appreciate the 
desire of my hon. Friend to secure the 
Park for the general use and enjoyment 
of the citizens, but I do not think that 
the existing privileges, which have been 
granted and confirmed by successive Go- 
vernments for so many years, constitute 
any serious interference with such general 

_use and enjoyment. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY : Is it not the 
case that the game of polo is enjoyed by | 
a large number of citizens ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I believe it is 
very popular in Dublin. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Are the 
licences held from year to year, or only 
for a fixed term, or is the arrangement an 
indefinite one ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Board of 
Works can terminate the licence if they 
think fit. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Is the privilege 
allowed to other Societies as well as the 
one named in the question ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : To four others, 
I stated so. 


CRICKET IN PHCENIX PARK, » 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: On be- 
half of the hon. Member fur North Louth, 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if his attention has been called to 
the published letter of the Hon. Sec. of the 
Dublin Workmen’s Cricket League as to 
the allegation that the Board of Works 
have prepared in the Phoenix Park a 
cricket ground for general use, on which 
at least four matches can be played, in 
which he asserts that its state is such 
that nut even one match can be played 
on it; is it the case that cattle can graze 
over this ground, and that if a ball goes 
over into the railed-in ground of the 
Garrison Club it is a “trespass” to follow 
it; will the Government consider the ad- 
visability of requiring rich clubs like the 
Pheenix Club to rent ground for them- 
selves and leaving the park to the clubs 
of the working classes who cannot afford 
to hire private grounds; whether the 
Pheenix Club are now prosecuting, with 
the assent and assistance of the Govern- 
ment, members of the Working Men’s Club 
for playing on their crease in the park ; 
are the Government determined to sus- - 
tain this prosecution ; and, if so, will the 
Board of Works provide adequate accom- 
modation in the park for the general body 
of cricketers ; is he aware that the Con- 
stabulary Club is now dead and their 
ground is in disuse and disrepair; and 
what use will be made of this plot ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Lam informed, 
as regards the area of ground intended 
for the general use of persons not belong- 
ing to cricket clubs in the Phoenix Park, 
that nearly all the eastern portion can 
now be, and is frequently, used by six 
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‘or more sets of players. Though un- 
rolled, the ground is sufficiently level, 
and the sward good. The western por- 
-tion having been cleared and levelled 
within the last six months, the sward has 
not got into a sufficiently good state, but 
as time goes on should be quite satisfac- 
tory. There will then be additional 
room for seven or eight more matches on 
this portion. Cattle can no doubt graze 
over this as on other unfenced portions 
of the park, but as the park is so exten- 
sive the inconvenience could scarcely be 
serious. There is no reason to think 
that any case of trespass would arise 
under the circumstances stated. The 
cricket clubs have spent a good deal of 
money in enclosing, levelling, and other- 
wise adapting the grounds for cricket, 
besides erecting pavilions for the mem- 
bers. To deprive them now of these 
grounds would, I think, in view of the 
vast extent of the park, require grave 
consideration. One of the clubs to which 
grounds were assigned was the Working 
Men’s Club. The members of the 
Phenix Cricket Club have not been 
prosecuting members of the Working 
Men’s Club, but trespassers committing 
wilful mischief who, on being challenged 
by the police, all gave false names and 
addresses, as stated by the Magistrate at 
the trial. The Constabulary Cricket 
Ground has not been much used by that 
body, and the question of what should 
be done with it is now before the Board 
of Works. 


ENUMERATORS OF IRISH 
TURAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. M. HEALY: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Louth, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
consider the desirability of relieving the 
enumerators of agricultural statistics in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, who often 
at this time of the year have to walk 15 
or 2.) miles daily, from house to house, of 
patrol or general duty during the days 
ou which they are engaged in collecting 
statistical information ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General of Constabulary informs me that 
it is the practice to relieve the police 
from all their ordinary duties while 
actually employed on the outdoor duty 
necessary for the collection of the statisties 
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they receive extra remuneration. It may, 
however, become necessary on occasions 
to employ individual members on other 
duties ; but, as far as possible, they are 
relieved from their ordinary work when 
engaged on these statistics. 


THE DEATH DUTIES. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will inform 
the House what portion of the increased 
receipt of £3,500,000 or £4,000,000, 
which he estimates will be received 
annually from the Death Duties he has 
estimated would be derived from the in- 
creased receipts arising from Succession 
Duty being charged on the principal 
value of realty passing in fee simple in- 
stead of being charged on the value of an 
annuity; and whether he can state, 
either accurately or approximately, what 
proportion of the property whereon Death 
Duties were levied in 1891-2, amounting 
in all to £241,453,000, represented realty 
passing in fee simple, and what was the 
amount on which Succession Duty was 
levied in respect of such realty ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
It was impossible to get the figures in 
the short time which has elapsed since 
the question appeared on the Paper. 
Notice of it was only given yesterday. 


INSOLVENT ESTATES AND THE 
FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
Clause 13 of the Finance Bill as at 
present drawn extends to all insolvent 
estates, no matter what the gross value 
of the assets, and also to all estates, no 
matter of what amount, where, after 
deducting debts, the balance is under 
£1,000 ; whether it has been taken into 
consideration that professional assistance 
is most required iu cases of the character 
referred to; and on what grounds in in- 
solvent estates, where no Probate Duty is 
payable and the State gains nothing, 
State. officials should undertake free of 
charge the duties of solicitors ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The effect of 
the Bill is as stated in the first para- 
graph. The fact that Inland Revenue 
officers are empowered to receive affi- 
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fessional advice, if they require it. The 
ground why this provision was adopted in 
the Bill was mainly public convenience. 

Mr. M. HEALY: If that is so, will 
the right hon. Gentleman exclude from 
the scope of the provisions persons who 
have large properties and were insolvent ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I understand 
that the provision applies to people who 
have less than £1,000. People with 
larger fortunes than that will be able to 
indulge in professional advice. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Is it not a fact 
that the provision as it stands will apply 
to an estate of £50,000 if the owner 
happens to owe £49,000 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT asked for notice 
of that question. 


CESS AND STENT IN ROYAL BURGHS, 


Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he bas yet received the 
Report of the Inland Revenue Authori- 
ties upon the Memorial of the Conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs with regard to 
cess and stent ; if so, will he introduce a 
Bill to deal with the matter this Session ? 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: The Report 
of the Inland Revenue Authorities is, 
generally, not unfavourable to the pro- 
posals of the Convention; but I am 
afraid I cannot undertake that the Go- 
vernment will introduce a Bill to deal 
with the matter this Session. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW : In all proba- 
bility the Bill will be absolutely un- 
opposed, and could therefore be pro- 
ceeded with after 12 o’clock. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider that ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: If there be 
such a lusus nature as an unopposed 
Bill, I will consider what the hon. Gen- 
tleman has said. 


WORKMEN'S TRAINS. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he is aware that 
the Board of Trade have no information, 
and are unable or decline to procure any, 
with regard to the extent to which some 
English and Welsh Railway Companies, 
on their cheap tickets issued to work- 
men, impose upon them a condition re- 
lieving the carrying Company from all 
liability for the death or injury of the 
workmen, if caused upon the journey by 
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Government Department, has or will 
procure information as to what Com- 
panies issue such tickets, and to what 
extent, either in the form of the Return 
asked for or in some other form ; and if 
he will consider the propriety of altering 
the law when opportunity arises, so as to 
make such conditions on passengers’ 
tickets, whether cheap or ordinary fares 
are paid, invalid ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The matter to 
which my hon. Friend’s question refers 
concerns the Board of Trade, and has 
nothing to do with the Home Office or 
any other Government Department. 
From communications which I have had 
with my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade, I know that the 
whole subject is at presert engaging his 
attention. 


THE JABEZ BALFOUR COMPANIES, 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether, in view of 
the fact that all the materials for a public 
prosecution with regard to the Jabez 
Balfour Companies were sent in to the 
Treasury by the Official Receiver more 
than six months ago, he will direct the 
Public Prosecutor to take immediate 
action in the matter ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rerp, Dumfries, &c.) : I answered 
a question substantially the same a few 
days ago, and 1 must adhere to that 
answer, which was, that it was not de- 
sirable in the public interest that any 
further statement should at present be 
made. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Are we to understand that there is no in- 
tention of proceeding against the other 
persons concerned in these frauds ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: No; the hon. 
Gentleman is to understand simply that 
it is not in the public interest that any 
further statement should now be made. 


HIGH COURT JUDGES AND DERBY 
DAY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General if he will 
grant a Return showing, for the last five 
years, which, if any, of the Courts of the 
Judges of the High Court of Justice 
have either not sat or have risen before 
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the usual hour on the Derby Day, with 
the reason for such omission to sit or 
early adjournment ? ~ 

Mr. R. T. REID: My attention has 
only just been called to this question, and 
I will ask the hon. Member to postpone it 
for a day or two. 

Mr. HANBURY : I will repeat it 
on Friday. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN KENT. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): Can the President 
of the Board of Agriculture say if there 
is any truth in the report of a fresh out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia at Sevington, 
near Ashford, Kent ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have no infor- 
mation of a further outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia at Sevington. I fancy that 
the report has been circulated in conse- 
quence of the slaughter there of some 
animals that had been in contact with 
those in which the disease was discovered 
some time ago. 





SITTING OF THE HOUSE (DERBY DAY). 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Stretford) said, that in rising to propose 
the Resolution which stood in his name 
for the adjournment of the House over 
Derby Day he did so with the natural 
modesty which had always distinguished 
him in that House. He very greatly 
regretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was on the previous night unable 
to assent to this proposal, not only in the 
interests of the Members but also of the 
officials of the House. The longer Par- 
liamentary experience of the right 
hon. Gentleman might, no doubt, have 
enabled him to discover a_ sufficient 
reason for the refusal, but from the point 
of view of hon. Members, some of 
whom had not always voted against the 
Government, and for the sake of the 
officials, he might reasonably have con- 
sented to give them one day’s holiday, 
particularly when they wanted to do 
honour to the Prime Minister, for whom 
they all had such regard as a great sup- 
porter of their national sports. He quite 
admitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
himself were not so young as on an 
Cceasion some years since when they 
came careering to the House to support 
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such a Motion as this. To him it was a 
matter of perfect indifference whether the 
House adjourned or not ; to the Derby 
he would go. He had not missed that 
event for 30 years, and he was not going 
to miss it at his present advanced period 
of life. He looked upon the Derby as an 
exact specimen of all the national sports. 
He never had a bet on a race in his life ; 
and as a Churechwarden, and a member of 
the House of Laymen of the Province 
of York, he saw no harm in his 
witnessing a national sport con- 
ducted on highly moral principles. 
He sincerely wished that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had consented to go 
down in the special train to-morrow. 
He would have been an adornment to 
that train, and he would have enjoyed a 
well-deserved holiday. He appealed to 
the Government to show that they were 
for once liberal and generous, to give 
them a day’s holiday, which they, and 
especially the officials, so much needed. 
He admitted that practices of a most 
objectionable character had been intro- 
duced into the national sports. There 
might be a certain amount of betting. 
He reprobated that very strongly, but 
were they to give up cricket because 
there was betting at cricket matches ? 
He ventured to assert that if they did 
not uphold their national sports England 
would not maintain her present position. 
He knew that a number of Irish Mem- 
bers would not vote against this Motion. 
He relied on the promises which had 
been made to him; he did not believe 
that they would be broken, and he would 
therefore move the adjournment of the 
House over Derby Day. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I rise to second the Motion of my 
hon. Friend. I am delighted to hear 
that my hon. Friend is going to the 
Derby, but let me give him one word of 
warning, and that is to take the pre- 
caution of pairing if he does not succeed 
in carrying his Motion. There are 
special reasons why the House should 
look with favour on this proposal. No 
Parliament, certainly in my time, has ever 
had to bear such a strain and such a tax 
as the present Parliament. We sat for 
11 months out of the 12 last year, and if 
any serious attempt is to be made on the 
part of the Government to carry even 
the most pressing of their measures the 
House will bave to sit for something 
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like 11 months during the present year. 
I submit, in these circumstances, that 
the loss of a Wednesday Sitting could 
not make a very material difference to 
the progress of Government business, 
while it would make a great difference 
to the over-worked Members of the 
House, and to the wearied officials, to 
whom my hon. Friend has referred in 
such feeling terms. We should all 
benefit both in health and temper by a 
holiday. 

Str W. HARCOURT: That depends 
upon whether you win or lose, 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I can picture to 
myself the scene and the ovation that 
will follow the hoisting of the number of 
the horse of the Prime Minister. Just 
consider what it will be! I can see the 
winner led back to the scales, with 
the Prime Minister on the one side, 
and the stalwart form of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite on the other, 
with head erect, and proud, defiant eye, 
flashing a warning all around—the sort 
of thing we often see when he rises to 
address us on favourable occasions—and 
there would be something very much 
worse and more serious than graduated 
Death Duties if anyone should venture to 
lift even a finger against the favourite 
until the welcome words “ All right!” 
have been given. I think that the right 
hon. Gentleman might consider on this 
occasion the appeal we desire to make to 
him. Of course, there are different ways 
of doing it. You must take a Division. 
That I grant you. There is the Non- 
conformist conscience to consider. I 
have observed that the Nonconformist 
conscience is pretty tough when any 
political advantage is to be gained, and 
there can be no doubt as to the political 
advantage that would result from Ladas 
winning the Derby. I think it would 
only be necessary to give a wink to the 
Whips. The Government, as has hap- 
pened before, would be defeated, and we 
might all go to the Derby in peace and 
comfort. Just one word in reply to an 
objection that has often been urged in 
the House, and, no doubt, will be urged 
again, for I see the warning face of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir W. Lawson) opposite. 
“ Why,” it is asked, “should the House 
of Commons be called upon to adjourn 
merely for a horse race?” There is a good 
and serious reply to be made to that. 


Everybody will admit that it is a matter of 
Mr. Chaplin 
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breed of horses. Up to this time this 
has always been done by private enter- 
prise in this country. In recent years 
foreign countries have become quite alive 
to the advantage of maintaining such a 
breed of horses; and enormous efforts 
have been made by these foreign Go- 
vernments with all the advantage of 
unlimited purses to enable them to accom- 
plish that very desirable purpose. I am 
not going to conceal from the House of 
Commons that, in my humble opinion, 
a great deal of injury has been 
done during the past 30 years in this 
country by our not endeavouring more to 
maintain the excellence of our breed of 
horses. Good horses of all kinds— 
especially horses that would be fitted to 
carry the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
aud myself—are much more difficult to 
procure now than they were formerly ; 
but as long as racing is maintained, the 
fountain of excellence will always remain 
with us. And why? Because the 
ambitions of the Turf, and the great 
prizes that are to be won at it, are 
sufficient to induce private individuals 
like Lord Rosebery, and a great many 
others to retain in possession of this 
country the Hermits—the House will 
forgive me for putting Hermit first—the 
Stockwells, the Newminsters, the 
Galopins, the St. Simons, and the 
Ladases. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): And the Ormondes. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Yes; but Ormonde 
was not quite sound. I was delighted to 
see Ormonde in consequence removed 
from this country—I say that without 
the slightest want of patriotism. But, 
as I was saying, the encouragements 
given by the Turf are sufficient to induce 
private enterprise to maintain in the 
possession of this country, in spite of all 
the foreign purses in the world put 
together, horses of that class. So long 
as we continue to retain them 
England, you can command your 
breed of horses. Abolish, or dis- 
courage, racing and undoubtedly they 
will go. That is one serious reason, 

I will not give another, why I do desire to 
induce the House of Commons on this 
occasion to mark their recognition of 
what was called, and justly called, by my 
hon. Friend, a great national institution, 
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first-rate importance to a country like 
this that we should preserve a first-rate 
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J trust the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be induced to look favourably on 
this proposal. Viewing the fact that 
the present Prime Minister is at this 
moment owner of the Derby favourite— 
a horse which, so far as I can see, pre- 
sents to all outside appearance the 
greatest certainty in the world of 
winning—I am entitled to say to Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and 
especially to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
what a noble Lord said to me on aformer 
oceasion, “ England expects the Liberal 
Party to go down to Epsom to-morrow.” 
I hope they will do so. I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will look 
favourably on this Motion—there is no 
reason for making this Adjournment a 
question of confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government. Political opponent though 
I am, I hope the Liberal Party will return 
from Epsom to-morrow conscious of the 
enormous advantage they have gained 
because Lord Rosebery has won the 
Blue Ribbon of the Turf ; conscious also 
of something else on which I am not 
quite so sure I could heartily congratu- 
late them—that the victory of Ladas has 
done a real good and very possibly most 
timely turn to the fortunes of the Party 
to which they belong. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House, at its rising, do adjourn 
till Thursday.—(.Vr. Maclure.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
know whether gentlemen who have had 
to fulfil the arduous and difficult duties 
which belong to a trustee have ever been 
solicited by the persons who are the sub- 
ject of the trust to violate their trust for 
the advantage of the beneficiaries. It 
is the duty, and very often the painful 
duty, of the trustee to say, “ Well, gentle- 
men and ladies, I should be extremely 
happy to oblige you, but really the fact 
is that the terms of the trust do not allow 
me to do so.” The Government to-day 
are in the situation of trustees of the 
whole time of the House which was 
granted to them on Thursday last, and 
the question we have to consider is whe- 
ther giving up one of these days to 
attendance at the Derby is strictly in 
conformity with the terms of that trust. 
I am sorry to say that we have come to 
the conclusion that it is not so—that it 
was not for this purpose that we were 
entrusted with the whole time of the 
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House ; that the House of Commons has 
other otjects to which its time and atten- 
tion ought to be devoted ; and that those” 
who have the disposal of the time of 
the House have no right to appropriate 
it to any other purpose than that for 
which it was given. My right hon. 
Friend says it is very necessary that the 
House of Commons should go to the 
Derby to-morrow in order to keep up the 
breed of horses in this country. I am 
quite sure that so long as there are per- 
sons like himself, it will not need that 
special encouragement to maintain in this 
country a breed of horses of the best 
description. I can offer him some con- 
solation in that respect. If what he 
wants is encouragement from the august 
body of the State, I would remind him 
that there are three estates of the Realm— 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, 
and the Commons of England. He has 
the undivided encouragement of the two 
first. They are at his disposal. Enjoy- 
ing their otium cum dignitate, they can 
give the countenance of their lawn sleeves 
to my right hon. Friend on that occasion. 
I cannot, therefore, think that his argu- 
ment that horse-breeding will die out in 
this country in consequence of our 
attending to public business to-morrow, 
or that it will seriously injure horse- 
racing, is well founded. I think that if 
we were to consent to this Motion we 
should not be doing that which we are 
bound to do in reference to the time at 
our disposal, and therefore I am sorry to 
say that I cannot accept the proposal. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 160 ; Noes 
246.—(Division List, No. 74.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


FJNANCE BILL.—(No., 190.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 4th June.] 
[SIXTH NIGHT.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 


*Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he had the following Amendment 
on the Paper :—Clause 2, page 2, line 5, 
after “ following,” to insert “ when situate 
within the United Kingdom.” He had 
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intended this as a drafting Amendment, 
The effect of it, with another Amend- 
ment to be moved subsequently, would 
be to make it clear that the property out 
of the country to be charged with Estate 
Duty was property liable to Legacy or 
Succession Duty. He did not desire to 
press the Amendment—in fact, he would 
not move it, because there were similar 
Amendments on the Paper in the names 
of other Members, and it was possible 
that those hon. Gentlemen attached dif- 
ferent meanings to their proposals. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): If the hon. Member 
moves his Amendment, shall I be in 
Order in moving the same Amendment 
afterwards for a totally different reason ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.) said, 
he had an Amendment on the Paper to 
the same effect as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Walthamstow. It seemed to him 
that the clause was not sufficiently clear 
to show the difference between property 
situated within the United Kingdom and 
property situated outside it. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Walthamstow was a drafting 
Amendment. Would the fact of its not 
being moved preclude another Member 
from moving it as a substantial Amend- 
ment ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
ean only be put from the Chair, and 
either accepted or rejected once, but hon. 
Members can support it for any reason 
they like when put. 

Strr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, it would be an improvement if the 
first four sub-sections of the clause were 
prefaced by the words “As to the pro- 
perty in the United Kingdom.” The 
advantage of that would be felt when 
they came to deal with Sub-section 5, 
which related to property outside the 
United Kingdom. 

Srr W. HARCOURT said, the Go- 
vernment themselves proposed to move 
an Amendment to prevent ambiguity. 
After the first four sub-sections they 
proposed to leave out the word “such,” 
before “ property,” so that it might not 
be supposed that in the subsequent sub- 
section the same class of property was 
dealt with as that referred to in the first 
four sub-sections. 


Mr. Byrne 
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Sir G. BADEN-POWELL rose to ' 


move, in page 2, line 5, after “ follow- 
ing,” to insert “situate in the United 
Kingdom.” He said that there were very 
grave interests involved in this coun 
and in other parts of the world which 
naturally reacted on one another, and 
unless they could at the very beginning 
insert in this Finance Bill some terms to 
confine their action to property situated 
within the United Kingdom very grave 
evils would follow, and among the gravest 
would be this : that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Revenue of this 
country would not benefit in anything 
like the degree—if it benefited at ail— 
which was estimated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He should place 
before the Committee one or two con- 
siderations which he thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would admit 
were deserving of the greatest respect 
and attention. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
5, after the word “ following,” to insert 
the words “situate in the United King- 
dom.”—( Sir G. Baden- Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT (interposing) 
said, they had had the question discussed 
and decided upon, as to whether the 
Estate Duty should or should not be 
applied in regard to property out of the 
United Kingdom; and it could not be 
again raised upon this Amendment, 
which was a drafting Amendment to 
clear up the clause. A decision had 
been taken on the question whether the 
Estate Duties should or should not apply 
to property outside the United Kingdom, 
and he ventured to say that no Amend- 
ment could now be moved which had the 
object of declaring that property should 
be excluded from the operations of the 
Bill that was outside the United King- 
dom. He pointed out at the time this 
question was raised that it could be more 
properly raised on Clause 2, but hon. 
Gentlemen opposite discussed it on 
Clause 1, and made this proposal upon it, 
which was negatived without a Division. 
He was sorry the hon, Member was not 
able to be present, but they argued it for 
several hours in this House ; it was the 
last Amendment put from the Chair on 
Thursday night, and it ;was negatived 
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without a Division. Such being the 
facts of the case, and after that decision 
of the House, he ventured to say that the 
question could not now be raised in any 
Amendment as to whether property out 
of the United Kingdom should or should 
not be liable to pay these duties. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, bis recollection was 
not that this matter of the duty, as it re- 
lated to property out of the United 
Kingdom, had been negatived. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Yes, it has. The 
Amendment was after the word “ pro- 
perty ” to insert “capable of being dealt 
with in the United Kingdom,” so as to 
restrict it to the United Kingdom. If 
that is so, and I think it is so, then I 
think this Amendment, if it had been 
merely a drafting Amendment followed 
by others, would have been in Order, but, 
as it is, I think it is out of Order. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, on the 
point of Order, submitted that the words 
“capable of being dealt with in the 
United Kingdom ” were entirely different 
to the words “situate in the United 
Kingdom,” and covered other property. 
He would further point out that if it 
were out of Order to propose the words 
“situate in the United Kingdom,” then 
this whole clause was out of Order, be- 
cause if the clause had any import at all, 
it was a restrictive clause. If it was not 
restrictive it had no meaning whatever. 
Clause 1 imposed the duty upon all pro- 
perty whatsoever and wheresvever. 
Clause 2, again, if it had any meaning 
at all, had the meaning that it 
further defined the property in question, 
and if it defined it further, it must 
restrict it further. The language 
of the clause ran “it is to be deemed to 
include.” The question they had to 
settle under the clause was what was to 
be included in the property that passed ; 
that was to say, how far the restriction 
could be extended. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that at the very 
end of the clause the question should be 
raised as to whether property in the 
United Kingdom was to be included or 
not, and the right hon, Gentleman had 
already told them that he proposed to 
vary the form in which it had been in- 
cluded in the clause as drafted. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, on the ground that 
“ property capable of being dealt with” 
was not the same as property “ situate 
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in the United Kingdom ” ; on the ground 
that this clause was entirely itself out of 
Order unless the Amendment now moved 
were in Order, and on the ground that 
the framers of this Bill themselves had 
included the question of the inclusion of 
property in the United Kingdom in the 
last part of the clause, that the Amend- 
ment now proposed was entirely in 
Order. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, it was 
perfectly true that this clause did define 
certain properties included in Clause 1. 
It said that property passing on the 
death of a deceased (which was defined 
in Clause 1) should be deemed to include 
the properties following. The properties 
following were (a), (b), (ec), and (d) sub- 
sections. These, no doubt, applied to 
properties in the United Kingdom. But 
it also stated that all property out of the 
United Kingdom should be included, sub- 
ject to limitations and definitions. That 
was merely a restriction on the property 
which had been described under Clause 
1. But the question was raised upon 
Clause 1, and decided by this House. 
[Mr. Ginson Bowres: Not decided.] 
That question was raised and decided. 
He warned hon. Gentlemen at the time 
that if they raised it and decided it then 
they could not raise it again. It was 
discussed for a couple of hours, and then 
it was decided by the House without any 
Division, for the Amendment was nega- 
tived, which would have had the effect, 
had it been carried, of excluding pro- 
perty out of the United Kingdom. That 
was the situation. This clause was 
clearly not out of Order; it was a 
Definition Clause. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I said 
if this Amendment was out of Order, 
then the clause was out of Order. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, it was.a 
Definition Clause, and having decided in 
the first clause that the word “ pro- 
perty ” was to cover property outside the 
United Kingdom as well as_ inside, 
they were here defining and limiting 
property outside the United Kingdom in 
the manner described at page 24. That 
was to say they had already determined 
that the general word “property” did 
cover property outside the United King- 
dom, and now at the end of the clause 
they were describing and defining that 
limit on that property in the manner so 
described. 
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Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
entirely agreed that they considered the 
general question of whether or not pro- 
perty outside the United Kingdom should 
come within the Estate Duty, but that 
did not quite touch the merits of the 
point of Order. This sub-section was 
proposing to define property in these 
words— 

“‘ Property of which the deceased at the time 

of his death was competent to dispose.” 
Take the case of personal property or 
real property ; it obviously came within 
these words. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that he did not propose that 
the earlier sub-sections should deal with 
property outside the United Kingdom, 
therefore, he submitted it was obvious, on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own principle, 
that they must be allowed to discuss 
under these four sub-sections whether the 
words were so worded as to be wide 
enough to include property out of the 
United Kingdom. 

Sir W. HARCOURT remarked that 
if this was « drafting Amendment he 
should not have a word to say against 
it. It was only because the hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding to discuss a question 
which had already been decided that he 
had interposed. He understood the ob- 
ject of the hon. and learned Member (Sir 
R. Webster) was very different. He did 
not at all dispute that it would be better 
drafting to put in words to make it clear 
that Sub-sections (a), (b), (c), and (d), 
were not intended to apply to property 
out of the United Kingdom. Upon that 
they did not differ. The Government 
preferred their own words, and they 
thought the alterations they proposed to 
make in line 24, would make it perfectly 
clear that it could not apply to property 
outside the United Kingdom, because that 
would be sufficiently defined and made 
clear, so that the ambiguity which the 
hon. and learned Member properly re- 
ferred to would be removed. The real 
ambiguity arose from the word “ such,” 
and “ such ” here referred to (a), (b), and 
(c). They struck out the word “such,” 
and the Solicitor General would move an 
Amendment which would make it per- 
fectly clear that the only part of this 
clause which referred to foreign property 
at all, was the part of the clause which 
began at line 24, That really was the 
point, and there was no difference in 
substance. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, before the 
Chairman decided the point of Order he 
should like to ask a further question. At 
the end of the clause were these words :— 

“ All such property, when situated out of the 

United Kingdom, shall be included if it is liable 
to Legacy or Succession Duty or would be so 
liable,” 
That was a restriction on the general 
proposition which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer considered had been accepted 
by the House. He would ask if it was 
in Order, if this was not in conflict with 
the general proposition, would any fur- 
ther restriction that might be placed 
upon the taxation of foreign property 
be out of Order, whilst this was in Order, 
as an exception to the general rule which 
the right hon. Gentleman laid down? It 
appeared to him that at the end of Sec- 
tion 1 there were words which showed 
that, notwithstanding the vote which the 
House had given, all property was not 
included, but only property liable to 
Legacy or Succession Duty. Therefore, 
he would submit that if it was not in 
Order in this particular place it would 
be in Order hereafter to impose any such 
limitations as the Committee might think 
right on the imposition of property 
situate in the Colonies. When the 
question arose the previous night with 
regard to Clause 1 whether they should 
vote against the clause particularly in 
reference to what was proposed by the 
Member for the University of London, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
himself suggest that it was on Clause | 
but upon Clause 2 that the objects aimed 
at by his right hon. Friend could be 
dealt with, and when they refused to 
divide against the clause they were 
under the impression that it was @ 
matter that might be raised upon 
Clause 2. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, there was 
clearly no difference between the two 
sides of the House. His point was that 
it was not open now to say that no pro- 
perty abroad should be subject to this 
duty, but it was open to add further 
limitations. The limitation which the 


Government had proposed was that only 
such property should be included as was 
liable to Succession and Legacy Duty. 
If hon. Members thought further restric- 
tions should be imposed they could dis- 
cuss them. That was the position of the 
He did not dispute that at the 


matter. 
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end of the clause they might impose fur- 
ther limitations. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
general question having been settled it 
could not be again‘raised. But, at the 
same time, in answer to the question put 
to him by the right hon. Member for St. 
St. George’s, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in suggesting—and 
he understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to agree with him in the 
suggestion—that it was quite possible 
to modify the propositions upon the 
latter end of the clause ; but the general 
proposition which had already been decided 
was no longer open. 


Sir R. WEBSTER : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman propose at this or a 
later stage to put words at the com- 
mencement of the clause which will 
show that the first four sub-sections are 
intended to apply to the United King- 
dom 7 


Sr W. HARCOURT: We really 
mean that if you will leave it in our 
hands. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BYRNE rose to move, in page 2, 
line 6, to leave out the words “of which 
the deceased was at the time of his death 
competent to dispose,” and insert the 
words— 

“to which the deceased was at the time of his 
death absolutely entitled, whether in possession 
or not,or which he had a general power to 
appoint by will or (being money) to charge, 
whether by deed or will, or any property pro- 
vided, and, so far as such powers shall have 
been respectively exercised bat not otherwise, 
or to which, being real estate, he was at the 
time of his death entitled for an estate tail in 


—— or for a base fee continuing after 
is death,” 

He said, he thought that the Amendment 
was considerably clearer than the words 
appearing in Clause 2 of the Bill, as 
drawn. The first kind of property which 
was to be included under the term of 
property passing on the death of a de- 
ceased, was property of which the 
deceased at the time of his death 
was competent to dispose. Suppose 
these words stood alone without expla- 
nation on the face of the Bill, any- 
body would admit they were far too 
wide. There were many kinds of pro- 
perty a man could dispose of in which 
he had really himself no property. 
He knew the difficulty the drafters of a 
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Bill of this kind would have when they 
tried to define property that passed on the 
death of a deceased. The first item was 
the property of which the deceased was 
at the’time of his death competent to 
dispose. They had to look somewhere 
e'se to see what was meant by that, and 
he found that the Interpretation Clause 
made things more confounded than ever. 
Having regard to the Interpretation 
Clause, and to the words in this clause, 
it was clear that a good many items of 
property were included which it could 
not possibly be intended to include. In 
the first place, it would include all pro- 
perty in which the deceased had no pro- 
perty himself, but had only the right of 
disposition, as, for instance, a purely 
fiduciary power, or guasi-fiduciary power. 
Suppose he was tenant for life under the 
Settled Land Act, there was power to 
dispose of the property, but it was not, 
of course, intended to include such cases. 
Suppose he was trustee with power of 
sale—fiduciary power—that would be in- 
cluded in these words. Suppose he was 
a mortgagee with power of sale. Upon 
his death this would be considered pro- 
perty of which he was capable of dis- 
posing, and, therefore, property passing 
at his death and upon which duty’ was 
payable. He could suggest other in- 
stances to show that the words of the 
clause were far too wide. Generally, 
property over which a deceased person 
had had a power of sale, but in which he 
had no financial interest whatever, would 
be included. He had done his best to 
frame a clause which would include 
every item of property which could be 
reasonably considered property of which 
the deceased was competent to dispose, 
which passed at his death, and which 
might fairly be included for the purposes 
of duty. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
6, to leave out the words “of which the 
deceased was at the time of his death 
competent to dispose,” and insert the 
words— 

“towhich the deceased was at the time of 
his death absolutely entitled, whether in 
possession or not, or which he had a general 
power to appoint by will or (being money) to 
charge, whether by deed or will, on any pro- 
y provided, and, so far as such powers shall 

ve been respectively exercised but not other- 


wise, or to which, being real estate, he was at 
the time of his death entitled for an estate tail 
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in possession, or for a base fee continuing after 
his death,” 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rep, Dumfries, &c.) said, that 
the Amendment would introduce into the 
clause esoteric mysteries of real estate. 
The substance of the proposal of the Bill 
itself was that property passing on 
death should include all properties of 
which the deceased was competent 
to dispose at his death, such as, 
for instance, money at his bankers. 
Another form of property consisted of a 

wer to appoiut property to oneself. 

or example, where a man had £1,000 
at the bank which was not his own 
money, but which he might be in a posi- 
tion to appropriate to himself at any 
moment. What the Government said 
was that if a man at the time of death 
had power by a stroke of the pen to 
transfer to his own credit this £1,000, it 
must be treated as property passing at 
the man’s death, although he had not in 
fact exercised the power of transferring 
the money to his credit. If such pro- 
perty were excluded from the operation 
of the clause the effect would be to 
facilitate greatly the plans of persons 
who might wish to evade the payment of 
Estate Duty. Coming to the Amend- 
ment the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, unwilling to leave the responsi- 
bility of drafting the clauses with the 
Government, and more ambitious than 
they, sought to enumerate every possible 
case in which a man might be deemed 
competent to dispose of property. They 
had been reminded that there were a num- 
ber of professional gentlemen who saw a 
prospect of evasion of duty under this 
Bill. If they endeavoured to give this 
comprehensive and specific enumeration 
of every case it was very possible that 
after all something would be omitted, and 
that under these circumstances persons 
might be assisted in the evasion of pay- 
ment of duty. Of course, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would guarantee to 
enumerate every case he should be much 
obliged to him for doing so, but to 
enumerate them partially would do no 
good whatever. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment contained a 
limitation under which he said property 
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was not to be taxed over which a person 
had a general power of supervision unless 
he in fact exercised that power. The 
result of that would be that if a man 
wanted to give another a life interest in 
£10,000 which upon his death should 
pass to his son, the father, although he 
might have a general power of control, and 
his son be completely at his mercy, might 
not exercise his power, and so the tax 
which would otherwise fall in at his death 
would be lost. In any case, whether his 
argument was right or wrong, he would 
ask the hon. and learned Member to re- 
consider the matter, and make any sug- 
gestion which he might think fit as to the 
limitation of the power of disposal when 
Clause 18 was reached. They would also 
find opportunity on Clause 18 to discuss 
the whole question of tenants in tail, in 
possession, or in remainder.. There ap- 
peared, he thought, to be some good 
ground for the proposal in the Amend- 
ment with regard to base fees, and to that 
proposal he undertook to give further 
consideration. He hoped the Amend- 
ment might not be pressed further now, 
and that the Committee would consent to 
deal with these matters in due order. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, it was essential that the Committee 
should know to what they were coming. 
He must make a protest on behalf of his 
hon. and learned Friend that this was an 
Amendment inspired by some Committee. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not mean 
to convey that. All that he wanted to 
say was that the Government by their 
clause had done the best they could to 
avoid evasion of the Act. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he knew of 
no committee in this matter or of any 
persons’ intention to endeavour to avoid 
responsibility under the measure. This 
Amendment had been placed upon the 
Paper in order to make the thing more 
clear. The Government, although they 
had access to the most competent advice, 
were not able at present to say that they 
would accept it ; and he wanted to know 
what, by the action of the Government, 
they were storing up for themselves in 
view of the fact that when any question 
of importance arose they were invariably 
asked to postpone it until some subse- 
quent clause was being deal with? It 
was absolutely essential that they should 
know what meaning was to be given to 
the words— 
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“property of which the deceased was competent 
to dispose.” 
If that could uot be settled now the whole 
matter would have to be re-discussed 
upon Clause 18. But he would not put it 
asa matter of mere convenience. These 
definitions must inevitably be dealt with, 
and he thought the Government ought 
to deal with them at once. This Amend- 
ment had been upon the Paper for some 
days. If the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General did not think the words were 
quite suitable he could amend them just 
as easily now as when they came to 
Clause 18. There was no reason for the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General that his hon. and learned 
Friend who had introduced this Amend- 
ment was bringing the House to the con- 
sideration of esoteric subjects. He sub- 
mitted that the real matter that they had 
to consider was what was the degree of 
competency to dispose which a person 
should have in order to bring the pro- 
perty within this aggregation or pool 
contemplated by the clause? It was 
not right to put in general words 
like “competent to dispose” without 
knowing exactly what it was the Go- 
verpment meant. Such words would in- 
clude the case of any man who had the 
power of exercising appointment—the 
case, for instance, of a man who had 
these carrying powers, and who by 
virtue of them was brought in as a 
mortgagee with power to sell, and who 
would be taxed up toa far larger sum 
than would be justifiable. He really 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment should have put in these words. 
The words being there, and the Amend- 
ment being moved, he submitted that it 
was essential that the matter should be 
discussed now. They might have some 
days, or weeks, or months hence, a dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of Clause 18, 
but between this and then he thought 
they were entitled to information from 
the Government which would show pre- 
cisely what were the kinds of property 
which would fall into the aggregation. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Solicitor General had put to the Committee 
the case of a man who, without having 
any interest in a property himself, 
might have a power of appointment 
which he might hold in terrorem over 
his son, and he suggested that, although 
there was no exercise of power, yet upon 
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the death of the father the property 
would pass. Now, this was a question 
that was by no means new. It had been 
argued before with every advantage that 
legal acumen could give. 

Mr. R. T. REID, interrupting, said, 
that if a man had a power of appoint- 
ment, and did not exercise it in life, the 
question did not arise. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, continuing, 
said, that he was remarking that this 
question as to property which did or did 
not pass under certain circumstances was 
not a new one. The Solicitor General 
had told them that the sub-section had 
been devised for the purpose of prevent- 
ing evasion. If that was the case, he 
did not think it was required. But it 
was one of the inconveniences of this 
Bill that when one was endeavouring to 
get at the meaning of a particular clause, 
he had to refer to other clauses, and to 
other Acts of Parliament. If the Soli- 
citor General had the Act of 1881 as 
amended by the Act of 1889 before him, 
he would see that there were ample pro- 
visions against the evasion of duty. By 
their proposals the Government were 
endeavouring to bring in considerations 
which did not really exist. It was 
pretty much like saying that a man who 
had a general invitation to dinner, and 
never accepted it, had never dined. He 
did not think that the course which was 
being taken by the Government was 
likely to advance the Bill. When every- 
body had forgotten about that, and not 
till then, the Government were to bring 
in their definition of it. That was not 
fair to the taxpayer, who was entitled to 
know at once under what heading be 
was to be taxed. As the Bill stood, the 
unfortunate taxpayer had to run all over 
it from clause to clause to see what it 
was intended that he should bear in the 
way of fresh burdens of taxation. He 
was disposed to move an Amendment 
himself, in order to remedy this incon- 
venience, and should do so except 
that he was anxious to save the time of 
the Committee. As to this particular 
point of limitation, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member who 
moved the Amendment that the passing 
of properties referred to ought to 
be limited to the case of a man 
who was absolutely entitled thereto, 
or who had the power to appoint 
to the property, and had exercised that 
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power. What passed in the case put by 
the Solicitor General was not property 
at all, but merely the potentiality of pro- 
perty. It was no answer to say that if 
the clause was wrong in itself it was 
wrong advisedly in order to prevent 
evasion, because, as he had pointed out, 
the danger of evasion was already amply 
provided for. He thought that this was 
an Amendment which the Committee 
might very fairly and properly adopt. 
Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he had listened to the discussion with the 
view of ascertaining as far as possible 
what were the points of substance and 
what the points of drafting, because he 
was sure that on points of drafting the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would en- 
deavour to please Members opposite. 
Three points had been raised on the 
Amendment, but he thought that the 
first two of these—namely, that relating 
to the base fee and that relating to 
fiduciary powers—ought to be dealt with 
in later clauses of the Bill. There was, 
therefore, only the one point to be dis- 
posed of in this clause—whether there 
should be included in the property 
passing for the purpose of duty property 
which at the time of a man’s death he 
was competent to dispose of. Supposing 
the Government agreed to exclude pro- 
perty over which there was a general 
power of disposition if that power had 
not been actively exercised, thedoor would 
then be opened not to evasions but to a 
state of things which was certainly not 
desirable. Nothing would be simpler 
than for a man to buy property in the 
name of his son or in somebody else’s 
name, reserving to himself a bare power 
of appointment. He felt that if systems 
of this kind were brought into operation 
it would be a very great evil. The Com- 
mittee had therefore to consider whether 
any advantage was to be gained by 
adopting the Amendment. Anybody who 
was in the happy position of having pro- 
perty which he could but did not turn 
to account was not entitled to very much 
pity if he did not make use of his oppor- 
tunities, particularly as under this Bill 
his property would be subject to an 
onerous duty if he did not exercise his 
powers. It seemed to him that the one 
broad {principle involved in the Amend- 
ment ought to be disposed of, and there 
was a clear balance of advantage in dis- 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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posing of it in the way proposed by the 
ill. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) was of opinion that the matter 
ought to be discussed now. It seemed 
to him that it would be perfectly im- 
possible to diseuss the very important 
question of aggregation without knowing 
first of all what it was that was to be 
aggregated. There was another objec- 
tion to postponing the discussion. 
Although the Solicitor General had 
assured the Committee that the matter 
could be dealt with in the 17th or 18th 
clause, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have returned to the House before 
the last-named clauses were dealt with, 
and he would contend on a point of 
Order that the subject had been already 
settled by the Committee. J: seemed to 
him (Mr. Graham Murray) that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Haldane) had really not met in any way 
the point which had been raised with 
regard to the fiduciary position. Surely 
it was not worth while to introduce words 
which had not at present found a single 
sponsor, and which would undoubtedly 
apply to all sorts of people which had 
powers at their disposal, and yet- were 
not meant to be touched by the Bill. 

Mr. R. T. REID, interposing, said, 
that the power of appointment by a 
trustee in favour of other persons was not 
a power of appointment of a general 
character, and it was only general powers 
of appointment that the sub-section 
dealt with. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
was speaking not of powers of appoint- 
ment, but of powers of disposal. Any 
trustee who had got a title to property 
made out was competent to dispose of 
that property, but he supposed it was 
not intended to impose a Death Duty 
upon the trustee in respect of such pro- 
perty. The Solicitor General said, that 
what the Government wished to get at 
was not only the amount a man had in 
the bank at his death, but the money he 
was able by a stroke of the pen to put 
into the bank. Why should not the Inland 
Revenue Authorities, however, wait 
until the man had exercised that stroke 
of the pen? If he did exercise it, the 
money would become part of his assets, 
and he (Mr. Graham Murray) did 
not think there was very much 
danger that, as a rule people would 
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refrain from dn inting to themselves all 
that they c appoint. The Solicitor 


General appeared to forget that the Pro- 
bate Duty was only paid in the case of 
powers of appointment being exercised. 
He should have thought it a very simple 
proposition that a man should not pay as 
for his own property upon that which he 
had never had for himself. The ques- 
tion was not altogether whether the 
words which were suggested by the 
Mover of the Amendment were the right 
ones, but rather whether the words— 
“property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose ” 

were the right words. It had been pointed 
out that those words obviously carried 
too much, and it was really too much to 
ask the Committee to insert them now in 
order that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of amending them upon some sub- 
sequent clause. 


Mr. MOULTON (Hackney, S.) said, 
be did not believe there was the faintest 
danger of any judicial tribunal failing to 
perceive that the words “ competent to 
dispose” were not used in the sense of 
“competent to realise or change the 
form of.” A trustee was not capable of 
disposing of the trust estate. If a trustee 
sold the trust estate he was bound to hold 
the money in trust, and had no power of 
disposing of it. No one who considered 
for a moment what the object of this Bill 
was could doubt that the phrase— 
“property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose ” 
meant property of which the deceased 
was competent to transfer the beneficial 
interest to some other person. The next 
question was as to the power of appoint- 
ment, and the substantial point was whe- 
ther a person with a general power of 
appointment should or should not be taken 
to have the property, whether he had 
exercised the power of appointment or 
not. Ifa man was competent to dispose 
of property, it did not seem to him 
to make the slightest difference whether 
the disposition was made by appointment 
or by deed. It had been suggested that 
it made all the difference if the effect of 
the non-exercise of the power of appoint- 
ment was that the property went in a 
particular way. If, however, a man did 
not exercise his power of appointment to 
his own property by will, it went in a 
particular way under the Intestacy Laws. 
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It really made no difference whether the 
property went under the Intestaey Laws 
or whether it went under some particular 
deed. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that in substance the words of 
the Bill described that which was the 
essence of the matter. If a man was 
competent to dispose of property that 
was all he was competent to do with 
regard to any property, and the matter 
ought to be looked at as if he had disposed 
of it. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite saw the 
necessity of some limitation in the clause, 
and declared what he would do if he were 
a judge trying a case. But he (Mr. 
Butcher) did not think that the imposi- 
tion of a duty of this kind should 
depend on the particular view a par- 
ticular Judge might take of the word 
“dispose.” The object of the Amend- 
ment was to make the meaning clear to 
ordinary minds. If by “dispose” was 
meant “transfer the beneficial interest,” 
his hon. Friend would probably ac- 


cept an Amendment in that sense. 
He (Mr. Butcher) urged upon the 
Government to act upon the  colo- 


nial analogies. But the Government 
were not asked to act upon analogies 
alone. What was required was to impose 
a tax on property which, in the ordinary, 
popular, and intelligent sense of the word, 
was the property of the deceased. If 
the deceased could, by doing something 
or other, have made property his own 
which was not his own, the hon. and 
learned Member contended that he ougbt 
to pay duty on that property. He (Mr. 
Butcher) said that unless and until the de- 
ceased had gone through that process he 
ought not to pay duty on the property. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn gave 
an illustration. He (Mr. Butcher) would 
give another. Supposing he was offered 
a gift of £1,000, and he refused it for 
reasons not necessary to inquire into, 
would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
say that the £1,000 should be deemed 
part of his property, he having been com- 
petent to dispose of it, and that his suc- 
cessor should be charged for it. Of 
course, if he accepted the £1,000 it would 
be his own, and his successors would be 
properly chargeable. But until property 
really belonged to a man, and was in his 
possession, it was unreasonable to charge 
his successors duty in respect of it. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, it was difficult to dis- 
cover whether they were discussing a 
drafting Amendment or one of substance. 
There was a difference of opinion as to 
the part of the Bill in which the Inter- 
pretation Clause should appear, but he 
thought there could be no doubt that 
certain generic words should appear in 
the enacting clauses, and that then the 
Interpretation Clause should fully and 
clearly and specifically express what 
those words meant. The Government 
had taken the course of introducing in 
Clause 18 a complete and exhaustive 
Interpretation Clause, and this Amend- 
ment really invited the Committee to 
discuss that clause. In the present 
clause they had adopted the words— 

* the property of which the deceased is competent 
to dispose.” 

When the time arrived to discuss the 
meaning of the words then would be the 
time to argue out the various hypo- 
thetical cases which had been put before 
the Committee. He could put a case 
where the payment of duty would be en- 
tirely evaded by real property if the view 
of the hon. Member opposite were 
adopted. But this was not the time to 
discuss that question. They were fully 
determined to discuss the words “compe- 
tent to dispose” in Clause 18, but if 
they were on every clause to be discuss- 
ing every possible meaning of technical 
words—words of art—of which there 
was hereafter a full interpretation, they 
would never be able to make progress 
with the Bill, and would get into a most 
confused state. He, therefore, asked 
the Committee to come to a conclusion 
on the matter. The Government thought 
the words they had adopted were the 
best, at any rate, any qualification or 
restriction of them should be reserved 
until they came to Clause 18. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birminghan, E.) 
said, he thought the framers of a Bill of 
this description should be allowed con- 
siderable latitude as to the order in which 
they inserted their clauses ; but he would 
point out the extraordinary position in 
which the Committee would be placed if 
the meaning of the words “ competent to 
dispose of” was not cleared up now. 
They were asked in Clause 3 to say that 
all property passing at death, of which 
the deceased was competent to dispose, 
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should be aggregated for the purpose of 
the duty ; but sarely it was necessary to 
ask what was meant by “competent to 
dispose” ? When he came to Clause 18 
he found that the present meaning of the 
Government was not to confine the ex- 
tension given by these words to property 
over which the deceased had a general 
power of appointment, but to all propert 
over which the deceased had any suc 
general power as would, if he were sui 
juris, enable him to dispose of it, whether 
that had been done or not. A child who 
would be able to exercise a power of 
appointment if he lived to 21 might die 
at the age of two. Was it to be assumed 
that what he might have done if he had 
lived 19 years longer in the way of 
exercising the power of appointment had 
really been done? It was essential that 
the Committee should know whether this 
power to dispose of property passed “ at 
death” or not. Then, again, his hon. 
Friend had referred to the case of a 
mortgagee. Clause 18 made the mort- 
gaged estate part of the estate of which 
the mortgagee was competent to dispose. 
Persons were to be held competent to 
dispose of property if they had such 
general powers as would enable them to 
sell. A mortgagee with power of sale 
was able to dispose of the whole of the 
beneficial interest in a property abso- 
lutely. Were they to treat such an in- 
terest as that as property which ought 
to be aggregated under this Clause 3 ? 
It was perfectly monstrous. What 
ought to be aggregated under this 
clause was the amount of the mortgage. 
Was it reasonable they should go on dis- 
enssing the aggregation clause without 
knowing what was to be included in 
these words? If they did not discuss 
the matter till they came to Clause 18 
they would be told it was already 
settled. This was not a reasonable pro- 
vision, and he appealed to the Govern- 
ment whether they would not introduce 
the necessary definition into the clause, 
so that it might be discussed now. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that 
Clause 18 stated what the Government 
meant ; but, of course, the definition in 
that clause might be limited or extended 
when it came to be dealt with by the 


Committee, which would then have ap 
opportunity of dealing with the Amend- 





ment, and either accepting or rejecting it. 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS added that the 
difficulty was that they were asked to 
discuss aggregation without knowing 
what Clause 18 was going to cover. 


*Mr. BYRNE said, as a matter of fact 
Clause 18 in Sub-section 2 (a) did not 
give an exhaustive definition such as 
would preclude the insertion of a defini- 
tion of persons “competent to dispose 
of” property in this clause. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) pleaded on behalf of lay- 
men for the insertion in this clause of a 
definition which could be “ understanded 
of the people.” This was the use of a 
generic word ovcurring only in one place 
where in fact it ought to occur. The 
word “competent ” would probably cause 
little difficulty ; but the word “ dispose” 
seemed to give rise to serious discussion 
among legal Members of the House. 
They should not put wrong words into 
Clause 2 in order to whittle away 
Clause 18, which provided that a person 
should be held competent to dispose of 
property, whether he was tenant-in-tail 
ornot. The two clauses at present were 
absolutely contradictory, and it would be 
difficult for even a legal tribunal to ex- 
plain them. It should be made possible 
at least to appeal successfully to the law. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) contended 
that the clause would offer an incentive 
to a man to act in an unconscionable 
manner. There might be property in 
the hands of his brother’s children, and, 
if he had power to appoint himself, he 
might say, “If I do not, the State will 
levy a duty as though it were mine, and 
it will come out of the property I can 
leave to my heirs; I will therefore take 
it away from them, and then when my 
estate pays the duty there will, at all 
events, be some corpus out of which to 
pay it.” He could not think it was 
intended to strike at the amenities of 
family life in this way, even for the sake 
of bringing money into the Exchequer. 
Such a result should be obviated by 
words which could be put into an Inter- 
pretation Clause. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
case put by the hon. and learned Member 
for South Hackney was that the phrase 


“property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose,” 
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meant that he was competent to transfer 
the beneficial interest in the property to 
some other person. Cases had been put 
of a man settling property upon himself 
or settling it away while reserving power 
to himself of reclaiming it. The case 
put by the hon. and learned Member for 
South Hackney was already provided for 
by the embodiment, in Sub-clause (c), of 
the Inland Revenue Act. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Solicitor 
General to say whether he refrained from 
answering what had been said, because 
he thought the matter ought to be dis- 
cussed on Clause 18, or because he 
thought the matter had been already 
sufficiently discussed. He complained of 
the way in which the Committee had 
been treated. In the first instance 
general propositions were laid down, and 
they were forced to vote on general pro- 
positions to the first clause, which went 
much further than was necessary for the 
Bill itself. They could not discuss them 
because the Government were postponing 
them to the Definition Clause. What 
was the use of discussing the point now 
if they did not know what the property 
was to be on which the valuation was to 
take place? He asked, Was that a fair 
position in which to place—he would not 
say the Opposition—the Committee ? 
They did not know what the property 
was on which graduation would take 
place or the property on which aggrega- 
tion would take place. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he should 
not discuss the fairness or unfairness of 
the matter. No Division or decision 
taken now could limit the liberty of the 
House to discuss the Interpretation 
Clause. If the hon. Member wished, he 
could withdraw the Amendment, and 
there would be no necessity to negative 
it. The Government in no way wished 
to restrict or fetter the liberty of the 
House of Commons in the matter. 

*Mr. BYRNE said, he was willing to 
withdraw the Amendment upon the 
understanding that the Committee would 
be at liberty to discuss the matter on the 
Interpretation Clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY moved to leave out 
the words “at the time of his death,” 





which seemed to be unnecessary even 
U 
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from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment. Although they were to some 
extent covered by Sub-section (b) they 
were so changed that the question should 
be raised whether the words should stand 


or not. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
6, to leave out the words “at the time of 
his death."—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. 
Gentleman could not have realised the 
effect of the language. He apparently 
objected to taxation not only of property 
undisposed of at the time of the testator’s 
death, but of property which at any period 
of his life he would be competent to dis- 
pose of. The hon. Gentleman surely 
must see that his Amendment was un- 
necessary. 


Str R. WEBSTER was sure that his 
hon. and learned Friend had not quite 
considered the effect of the language from 
the practical and financial points of view, 
with regard to the power possessed at 
death and under the words “or had at 
any time.” To settle the matter now 
would not cause delay, but would save a 
double discussion. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the point he 
desired to bring forward was a practical 
one which had arisen in his own experi- 
ence, where a testator left the life interest 
in the corpus of a sum of money to his 
son, who, on certain conditions, had the 
power of leaving the corpus as he thought 
proper. Under this Bill a second charge 
for duty would be made. If the Govern- 
ment would introduce some words of 
limitation in reference to the life estate 
the difficulty would be removed. The 
individual would then pay on his life 
interest. 

Mr. R, T. REID said, the point would 
arise on another sub-section. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Mr. BYRNE moved, after “ dispose,” 
in page 2, line 7, to insert the words, 


“but as to property over which the deceased 
had only a power of agrchnent to the extent 
to which such power shall have been exercised 
by him and not otherwise.” 


Mr. Bartley 
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This Amendment had reference to the 
exercise of the power of appoiutment by 
the deceased only. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 7, 

after the word “ dispose,” to insert the 
words, 
“but as to property over which the deceased 
had onl y a power of appointment to the extent 
to which such power shall have been exercised 
by him and not otherwise.”—(Mr. Byrne.) 

Questiou proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, this Amend- 
menut.no doubt raised a point which 
would have to be discussed before the 
Committee stage was concluded. Pro- 


bably it would arise on Clause 18, andhe ~ 


hoped therefore his hon. and learned 
Friend would withdraw the Amendment. 


Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out that 
this was a question of principle quite 
apart from the point on the words 
“persons competent to dispose of.” It 
was quite clear that under Clause 18 a 
number of questions would arise which it 
was important the House should recog- 
nise this principle would affect. He 
hoped that would be noted by the framers 
of the Bill before they determined whe- 
ther or not they would proceed with the 
clause. It would therefore be wise for 
the Committee to discuss the matter 
further. 


Mr. R. T. REID asked whether it 
was necessary to discuss it now? He 
was perfectly clear it could not interfere 
in the least with Clause 18. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
Solicitor General offered to traverse the 
view taken by the Secretary of State for 
India, and as his (Mr. Balfour’s) view 
was the same as that of the Secretary of 
State for India he should like to ask the 
Chairman’s ruling as to whether a division 
upon the Amendment would out-cut any 
further discussion upon the point ? 


*TuHe CHAIRMAN : It strikes me 
that the proper place to raise a discussion 
upon this Amendment is upon Clause 18, 
which deals with definitions, but I could 
not decide this Amendment to be out of 
Order in the place where it is moved, 
or so much so that I should order it to be 
transferred. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they did 
not consider they had been fairly treated 
by the course the Government had taken. 
The actual intentions of the Government 
they did not question, but the substance 
of the procedure of the Government they 
were unable to approve of, and as the 
Chairman had ruled they could take a 
Division without shutting out further 
discussion he thought they ought, with- 
out further delay, to mark their sense of 
the error into which the Government had 
fallen by going into the Lobby and ex- 
pressing in that authorised fashion their 
protest. 


Finance 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 192.—(Division List, No. 75.) 


*Toe CHAIRMAN: The following 
Amendment, standing in the name of Sir 
A. Acland-Hood, is out of Order :— 


“In page 2, line 8, leave out sub-section (b), 
and insert,—(b) Property passing on the death 
of the deceased under any settlement or other 
disposition made by the deceased either alone or 
jointly with any person or persons dated after 
the commencement of this part of this Act, or 
under the will or on the intestacy of the 
deceased.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON moved to 
leave out sub-section (b). 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, before 
his hon. and learned Friend moved his 
Amendment he (Mr.'Gibson Bowles) had 
one he wished to move—namely, to in- 
sert, after the word “ dispose,” the words 
which he had taken from Clause 18— 

“Of property if he has such an estate or in- 
terest therein, or such general power as would, 
if he were swi juris, enable him to di of 
the property including a tenant-in-tail, whether 
in possession or not.” 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: The Amend- 
ment is out of Order because of the words 
which have been previously negatived. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
same thing occurred with regard to other 
words that were negatived, and the 
Amendment was not ruled out. [Cries 
of “Order!”] He was in Order in 
pointing out that the Amendment was 
correct. 


_*THE CHAIRMAN: It would not be 
in Order where the hon. 
proposes it. 


Gentleman 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I bow to 


your ruling, and will not move it ; I only 
wished to get a declaration from the 
Government. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
begged to move the omission of Sub-sec- 
tion (b). The Notice Paper bristled 
with Amendments to this clause, put 
down by the learned Solicitor General 
and others. Where a benefit accrued or 
arose to any person, those words “ to- 
wards any other person,” complicated the 
matter very considerably. The most natural 
case was that of a man having an interest 
in property of which he would obtain 
possession on the death of someone else. 
The most general cases were those of 
leases for lives and the purchase of re- 
versions. He would take, first, the pur- 
chase of reversions, and he would cite a 
ease which was an actual case in the 
West of England. A man who was a 
large owner in the West of England had 
sold the reversion expectant on his death 
to a purchaser for value. At the present 
moment, under the law A, having sold his 
property to B, there would be no Succes- 
sion Duty to pay, as was clearly laid 
down by a decision of Sir George Jessel, 
when Master of the Rolls; but if this 
sub-section stood, it was quite clear that 
B would have to pay Succession Duty 
on the death of A. Let the Committee 
note the injury that was done by such a 
change in the law. In the case of an 
old sale of a reversion, expectant on the 
death of the man selling, what was 
originally a good bargain might become 
a very bad one if a large sum had to be 
paid under the Succession Duty. Then 
with regard to a future sale of reversions 
how would this act? If they put an 
Estate Duty on they would be reducing 
the value of the property and render- 
ing a sale of the reversion almost 
impossible, Another consequence would 
be that all the property would be 
aggregated, which would increase the 
amount to be paid on the reversion. In 
regard to leases for lives they existed 
largely in Lancashire and, he believed, in 
other parts of the country, and under 
this sub-section where any one of these 
lives dropped out the Succession Duty 
would have to be paid upon the last life 
that dropped out. Again, the Estate 
Duty would have to be paid on the death 
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of a man who probably was a stranger, 
and had nothing to do with the property 
except that he was put, as a nominal 
man, into the lease for lives. The sub- 
section was far too wide and would work 
manifest injustice. He thought they 
ought to throw out the whole of these 
words for the purpose of enabling the 
Government to substitute some words 
that would not work such gross injustice 
as he had pointed out. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, to leave out Sub-section (b).—(Mr. 
Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(b) stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
would like to cite a case within his own 
knowledge, to test the operation of this 
clause. The property he referred to was 
bought a good many years ago, and was 
bought subject to an annuity to a lady 
who practically lived upon that annuity 
for 40 years. The purchaser on her 
death paid Succession Duty, but, had this 
clause been in operation, on succeeding 
to the property he could only have dealt 
with it by paying a sum arrived at by 
aggregating the whole of the property of 
the original vendor, including the annuity, 
and in that event it was doubtful whe- 
ther such a duty could have been paid. 
It was manifestly unfair that those per- 
sons who succeeded to property of this 
kind should be saddled with the pay- 
ment of a tax of which they had no 
notice or expectation. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman was to omit 
the sub-section altogether, and not to 
amend it. To this sub-section there 
were various Amendments on the Paper, 
one of them standing in his own name, 
Another effect of carrying the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member would be to shut 
out all those and prevent any discussion. 
Therefore, it would be very inconvenient 
to omit the sub-section altogether, and at 
this time it would not be proper to dis- 
cuss the Amendments that were on the 
Paper. 

Sir R. WEBSTER quite agreed that 
they ought not to diseuss the specific 
Amendments that were placed upon the 
Paper, but he would point out that it was 
in accordance with the Rules of the 


Mr. Grant Lawson 
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House to move an Amendment to omit a 
sub-section in order that they might get 
a statement by a Minister in charge of 
the Bill as to what the purview of the 
Bill really was, otherwise it was difficult 
to ascertain the proper value of the sub- 
sequent Amendments. What he wished 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Solicitor General was, what was 
the real class of property that was sought 
to be brought in ? He would not discuss 
the latter part of the sub-section, 
which was the subject of the Amend- 
ment of the learned Solicitor General, 
for the reason the learned Solicitor 
General had referred to—namely, that it 
would have to be discussed later upon its 
merits. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would tell them what class of pro- 
perty was brought in it would have the 
effect of shortening the subsequent dis- 
cussion. It happened that in the Isle of 
Wight leases for lives still existed toa 
considerable extent—for one, two, or 
three lives. What he wanted to know 
was this: Suppose a person simply occu- 
pied land for a term of years dependent 
upon, probably, three lives, was it in- 
tended that that property in which the 
interest ceased on the death of the de- 
ceased should come under the tax ? [Sir 
W. Harcourt: When benefit ac- 
erues or arises.] Did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer mean that wherever 
there was an existing interest dependent 
upon a life, or partially dependent upon a 
life, that that should be a case in which 
benefit accrued or arose to any per- 
son so as to give rise to this 
Estate Duty? If so, subject-matter 
had been included which had never 
been subject to Succession, Probate, or 
Legacy Duty. Was it intended by this 
sub-section that all interest which arose 
or accrued to third persons by reason of 
the death of a person should be subject 
to valuation for the purpose of the Estate 
Duty ?. When they knew what was the 
intention of the Government on this im- 
portant matter they should be able to 
consider whether they could pass at once 
to the Amendments in the sub-section, as 
distinguished from rejecting the sub- 
section itself. 

Sir W. HARCOURT remarked that it 
was extremely difficult in framing @ 
clause sueh as the present to do more 
than lay down the general principle that 
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would be pursued; in fact, it was im- 
possible even to point out generally how 

icular cases would be treated. The 
scheme of the Government was, generally, 
that’ wherever property passed on the 
death of the deceased in which other 
persons then directly acquired an interest, 
those persons who received the benefit 
should pay a proportionate tax. There 
were, no doubt, exceptions to this rule in 
the case of certain classes of property, 
and these exceptions at a more con- 
venient occasion would deserve special 
examination and consideration. Mean- 
while that might be laid down as the 
fundamental principle of the proposition. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he was extremely puzzled about 
this sub-section, and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had not in any way 
elucidated matters. What he understood 
was aimed at in this proposal was the 
dealing with successive interests under a 
settlement. If a person was tenant for 
life under a settlement, on his death the 
property which passed to the next person 
in succession under the settlement was 
to be taken into account as part of his 
property. Whether that was right or 
wrong he would not now inquire, but 
that was what was aimed at, and it was 
inherent to the rest of the Bill. But the 
words here meant something quite dif- 
ferent. They were concerned with pro- 
perty passing on the death of a deceased, 
and the property which was to be in- 
eluded in the aggregate, and which was 
to be taxed on such a death. Take this 
case, which was common in his own part 
of the country : a person was the owner of 
alease upon his owmlife. He died, and that 
property passed upon his death, and went 
back to the reversioner. The whole pro- 
perty, as far as the person who died was 
concerned, vanished. It might be all 
that he had got, and how could they take 
that, therefore, which absolutely vanished 
and passed to a person who was a com- 
plete stranger, as subject to taxation for 
Death Duties ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We do not 
look to whom the property passes. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, they looked 
to two things—namely, to whom the pro- 
perty passed, and what class of property it 
was which passed. Here the thing van- 
ished ; there was no property left which 
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could be said to have survived the death of 
the deceased, because so far as he was cou- 
cerned he had no power over it ; it went 
into nothing upon his decease, and to tax 
that appeared to him to be entirely wrong. 
He could understand taxing successive 
interests under a settlement, and limiting 
the taxation to settled property, but this 
did not limit it at all. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had just 
stated that in this clause the Government 
had given a general outline of the pro- 
perty which was to be subject to this 
Estate Duty. In the next clause, they 
were told, all property so passing was to 
be aggregated 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that was 
exactly what he did not say. There 
were two classes of property. There 
might be property that passed which was 
subject to duty, but not subject to aggre- 
gation, and there might be property 
passing in which the deceased had no in- 
terest, but which, because it passed on 
death was subject to duty, but was not 
subject to aggregation. The distinction 
between the two cases was clearly pointed 
out in Clause 3. 

Mr. WYNDHAM thought the words 
in the sub-section were too wide. Take 
the case of a man who sold the fee- 
simple of an estate and preserved a life 
interest. When he died his interest 
ceased, and it was equally certain that 
the benefit accrued to somebody else. 
The property would pass at his death to 
the person who had bought the fee- 
simple. If these words were wide enough 
to cover that case, as. he contended they 
were, it seemed to him the Estate Duty 
would fall upon the estate going to the 
purchaser, and would also fall upon the 
money which the vendor had received, 
perhaps, 15 years back, and which might 
be tied up for his children. If that were 
so, the same property, in its relation to 
the family, was taxed twice over, and if 
it came under the aggregation it might 
be that a higher rate of- graduation would 
be imposed upon the whole of the pro- 
perty descending to the children. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, this clause 
was a very difficult clause to draft owing 
to the delicate character of the property 
which it had to deal with. Clause 2, 
Sub-section (a), dealt with property 
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which might be, say, £1,000 which a 
man had in the bank. Sub-section (b) 
was intended to deal with settled pro- 
perty—that was to say, with property 
settled or encumbered, as opposed to pro- 
perty which was free. He would en- 
deavour to explain what was the purpose 
of the clause and the intention of its 
framers. It dealt with property under 
settlement, with property encumbered by 
annuities or rent-charges, and with pro- 
perty held or leased pur autre vie. The 
mode in which it was proposed to deal 
with such property might be best shown 
by illustration. Take the case, first, of 
settlement. Suppose an estate was 
settled upon A for life and afterwards to 
B, C, and D for life, and, finally, the fee- 
simple were given to E; as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained, only 
one duty would have to be paid in re- 
spect of that settlement. The thing had 
been to find out the period in the settle- 
ment at which the payment should be 
made. It was now intended that it 
should be made at the time when the 
first life interest should drop, and then 
should be free for ever afterwards during 
the continuation of the settlement. Take 
next the case of annuities dealt with 
under this clause. They were, of 
course, intended to be annuities settled 
upon property. Suppose the annuity 
was for a term of 80 years. If the man 
in the enjoyment of that annuity died at 
the end of 20 years, then the duty would 
be payable on the value of the 60 years 
which were unexhausted. Then, again, 
supposing there were an annuity charged 
upon real property for the life of a per- 
son, if that person died the burden or 
encumbrance upon the property would be 
released. In such a case the duty under 
Sub-section (b) would be payable upon 
the difference between what the remain- 
derman or owner of the property had be- 
fore and what he would then have; in 
other words, upon the benefit accruing to 
him through the death of the annuitant. 
Thus, if £1,000 a year were the whole 
value of the property and £500 the 
amount of the annuity, the taxable benefit 
would be the difference—namely, £500 a 
year. The benefit would have to be 
valued under the Valuation Clause, which 
was Clause 6 of the Bill. Sub-section 
(b) would, by a later Amendment which 
he would himself propose, be altered for 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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the sake of clearness. The property 
would only be taxed in so far as benefit 
accrued or arose to the person paying the 
tax in respect of it. What that benefit 
was estimated at would be a matter.of 
valuation, and he thought probably the 
Committee would think that was the 
right way of dealing with it, They 
dealt with that subsequently in an 
Amendment standing in his name at 
page 29 of the Amendment Paper, and 
which was as follows :— 

“The value of the benefit accruing or arising 
from the cessor of the interest of a deceased 
person in any property shall— 

(a) if the interest extended to the whole 
income of the property, be the principal 
value of that property ; and 

(b) if the interest extended to less than 
the whole income of the property, be the 
principal value of an addition to the 
property equal to the income to which 
the interest extended.” 

If an annuity was £1,000 a year that 
would be the whole value of the pro- 
perty. If it was £500 a year and the 
property was property of £1,000 a year 
the benefit would be that £500. That 
was the meaning and purpose of the 
clause, and the matter had been made 
clearer by the further Amendment to 
which he had just referred. In reference 
to the remarks of the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin, where a lease for life had 
been granted for full consideration, that 
would not come under the operation of 
the sub-section at all. There was an 
Amendment in the name of the Member 
for South Hackney making that clear, 
but, indeed, it was clear in the general 
law, and it would also be made clear by 
another sub-section in the Bill later on. 
To those hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
who were disposed to criticise the 
language in which the Government had 
endeavoured to carry out their intentions, 
all he could say was that he wished they 
had themselves had the task to perform. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR sympathised 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
the extreme difficulty he must have ex- 
perienced in dealing with such a compli- 
cated matter. It was indeed difficult for 
him to deal with the subject, and for 
this reason : According to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the Bill, in Clause 1, 
first proceeded to lay down general prin- 
ciples. It then proceeded, in Clause 2, 
to give a definition of Clause 1. And 
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perhaps when came to Clause 18, 
Pick he the. # to define Clause 2; 
they might find that they must leok to 
some still later clause in order to find a 
definition of Clause 18. The result of 
drawing a Bill on these principles was 
that even the Solicitor General’s powers 
of lucid exposition were barely suffi- 
cient to make clear the intentions of the 
Government. Even now he was not sure 
that he understood how the Government 
intended to deal with the cases which 
had been put from that side of the 
House. He was not quite sure who paid 
the duty or how the duty was to be esti- 
mated in the case of a man who had 
given value for a reversion which he ob- 
tained upon the death of the present 
owner of the estate. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the question 
of reversions would come up at another 
stage, and could be then dealt with. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was per- 
fectly justified in refusing to discuss at 
that stage the question whether the 
Amendment of the Government or the 
Bill of the Government carried out their 
intention in that respect. But perhaps 
the hon. and learned Member would 
answer in a word whether a person who 
came into a reversion for which he had 
paid a substantial consideration in time 
past would have to pay duty as if he 
succeeded without any such payment. 


Mr. R. T. REID: He would not. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thanked the 
hon. and learned Member for his per- 
fectly plain answer. He would also 
greatly oblige if he gave an answer, 
similarly plain and brief, to the case 
raised by the hon. Member for Dover. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that when the 
question of aggregation properly came 
up he would endeavour to deal with it, 
bat he could not argue it now. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that this was not a question of aggrega- 
tion at all. The case supposed was 
when on the death of any person a 
benefit accrued to someone else than 
the deceased. As, for instance, where 
property was sold subject to an annuity 
arising out of the property. On the 
death of the annuitant a benefit accrued 
not to the estate of the deceased person 
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but to the purchaser of the estate. It 
was conceded that, in that case, as the 
law now stood, Succession Duty would 
be payable on the value of the succession 
by the purchaser of the estate. But in 
this clause they were considering the 
position not of the owner of the reversion 
which had fallen in, but that of the 
deceased person whose estate was not 
increased by the occupier. The question 
they asked whether it was intended that 
the representative of the deceased should 
be required to make any payment on 
account of the filling in of the life estate. 
If he did they were making him pay on 
what did not increase the value of the 
estate. If he did not, why should this 
case be brought within this clause ? 
They were at least entitled to ask that 
there should be some words inserted in 
this clause indicating that the estate 
of the deceased person was not to be 
made liable for this duty. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he quite understood that, according 
to the framing of the Bill, all property, 
whether settled or unsettled, was to be 
taxed upon the death of the deceased ; 
but he should like to ask why property 
which bad never been in any sense the 
property of the deceased at all should 
form portion of an estate on which taxes 
were to be levied ? An interest might 
arise to some persons by the death of 
A B, though A B himself might never 
have benefited by that interest. Sup- 
posing a man had a lease for his own life, 
He died ; but his estate was in no way 
benefited by his death, nor did any 
estate arise at his death. Of course, it 
was possible that the lessor’s interest 
went back to the landlord. But was the 
benefit to be taxed a portion of the 
property of the deceased, or was it part 
of the property of the landlord to whom 
the lease reverted? That point ought to 
be cleared up. 

Mr. R. T. REID said that, an ex- 
amination of the clause would show that 
the executor paid taxes only on the 
estate he received from the deceased. 

Mr. CARSON said, that according to 
his reading, there did not seem to be any 
provision for taking out of the taxable 
estate interests which passed to a third 


party. 
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Mr. MOULTON said, that in Clause(a) 
they took the ordinary form of property 
that a man had to dispose of ; in (c) they 
took the suspicious cases, where property 
got transferred contemporaneously with 
the death of a man. They could not 
say that all those cases would be 
eases which were in their essence 
similar to a devolution that ought to be 
taxed. But the object was to secure that 
no case which resembled an ordinary 
testamentary disposition should escape 
taxation. He quite agreed that there 
would be a large class of cases that 
would come within the general words of 
the clause that ought not to come within 
it; but they could be cut out by amend- 
ment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
question to be determined was at what 
point in the Bill all the exceptions were to 
be enumerated. He hoped that before Sub- 
section (b) was disposed of every excep- 
tion which the Government intended to 
make would be clearly stated. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that the clause 
was so wide that it would inflict great 
hardship on many persons. In the case 
of a lease granted for a life who was to 
pay the duty when the lease fell in ? 
Clearly the successor of the deceased 
lessee could not pay, and it would be 
hard to ask the reversioner to pay for 
getting back his own property. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that in the 
opinion of those authorities who had 
framed the Bill there were decisions 
which would exempt from payment pro- 
pert for which value had been given. 

ut to prevent any obscurity there would 
be provisions in a later part of the Bill 
with regard to the point. He hoped the 
Committee would now discuss the par- 
ticular sub-section. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought it was desirable now to try to 
amend the sub-section, so as to withdraw 
the operation of the very wide words 
with which it began. 


*Mk. TOMLINSON said, that the 
hon. Member for Thirsk, who had to 
leave, had asked him to say that if 
it was thought that the withdrawal 
of the Amendment would facilitate 
the discussion of the clause, he was 
willing to withdraw it, and that he had 
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asked him to request, on his behalf, that 
it should be withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Mr. BUTCHER (York) moved to 


leave out the words “or any other 
person,” in line 8 of Clause 2. If the 
words were left in there would be estab- 
lished a duty of a totally unknown kind 
in the case of a lease granted for lives. 
If a landowner granted a lease to a tenant 
for three lives at somewhat less than a 
rack-rent, then on the dropping of that 
lease of lives Estate Duty would be im- 
mediately payable on the improved rental 
of the property. That was a duty of an 
entirely novel character. But if the 
lease were granted for 50 years, instead 
of for lives, then on the termination of 
the term no duty whatever would be 
payable. That was an anomaly that 
hardly have been intended by the framers 
of the Bill. The omission of the words 
would make the clause deal with “ pro- 
perty in which the deceased had an in- 
terest.” That would sufficiently cover 
every case in which duty was legitimately 
payable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, to leave out the words, “or any other 
person.” —(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, that if the sub-section was 
amended as proposed, property in which 
the deceased had an _ interest, at 
his death, would be taxed; and that 
would be reasonable; but it would be 
most unjust to apply the sub-section to 
property in which, in the same event, 
“any other person” had an _ in- 
terest. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said that the object of the 
clause was to gather in for the purposes 
of duty all estates passing on the death 
of a tenant for life, so as to place a charge 
on the general estate. That might be 
reasonable in reference to estates that 
were family estates; but to bring in 
estates that were not associated in any 
way with the family was carrying the 
proposition much farther than it was 
at all desirable. 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, that two hours 
ago he had fully,explained the views of 
the Government with regard to the 
clause. The omission of the words would 
undoubtedly prevent them from dealing 
with estates of other persons with which 
they ought to be able to deal. Sup- 

ing A settled a property on B during 
the life of C, and, after C was dead, upon 
some. other persons. In such a case, 
unless the words “or other persons” 
were included in the clause, the property 
of C would pass to A and B without 
paying duty. The omission of the words 
would facilitate the evasion of the duty. 
Some people thought it was the most 
meritorious thing in the world to try to 
evade the duty, and it was the purpose 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
endeavour to prevent that. 


*Sir R. WEBSTER said, he was sorry 
he had to press fur an explanation of a 
little more satisfactory character. What 
they were endeavouring to find out from 
the Government was the class of pro- 
perty that was intended to be brought 
within the purview of the Bill by the 
words “or other persons.” Everybody 
had hitherto admitted that ordinary tran- 
sactions between landlords and tenants 
as to leases for years or leases for lives, 
should not pay Succession Duty, or Death 
Duties of any kind at the end of the term. 
At the end of a lease for lives, the 
tenancy dropped and reverted to the 
landlord. The Solicitor General might 
intend to include that property, but if 
he did it was an entirely new de- 
parture. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that such a 
case would not be included within the 
terms of the sub-section, and that inten- 
tion would be made still clearer by the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney at the end 
of Clause 2. 


Mr. BUTCHER said, that in his 
opinion the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Hackney would not 
cover the point he had raised by his 
Amendment ; but as he had the assur- 
ance of the Solicitor General that the 
case he had put with regard to a lease 
for lives was not contemplated to be 
within the operation of the clause, he 
asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 


ment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. T. REID proposed to amend 
the clause by leaving out from “de- 
ceased” to end of Sub-section (b), and 
inserting 
“to the extent to which a benefit accrues or 
arises by the cessor of such interest,” 
According to the wording of the clause 
as it stood in the Bill, it might be said 
that if the deceased had an interest of 
£20 a year in a property of £1,000 a 
year the whole of the property of £1,000 
a year would be deemed to have passed. 
He did not think that was a proper con- 
struction of the clause; but in order to 
make the matter perfectly clear his 
Amendment would alter the sub-section 
so that it should read— 

“ Property in which deceased or any other 
person had an interest ceasing on the death of 
the deceased, to the extent to which a benefit 
accrues or arises by the cessor of such interest.” 
It might be said that the question of the 
valuation of the benefit still arose ; but 
in order to make that clear the Govern- 
ment had put down an Amendment to 
Clause 6, which was the Valuation 
Clause. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, 
line 9, to leave out from the word “ de- 
ceased ” to the end of Sub-section (b), 
and insert + 
“to the extent to which a benefit accrues or 


arises by the cessor of such interest.”—(Mr. 
R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposeds “ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he accepted 
the Amendment, but he hoped that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would bear 
in mind at later stages of the Bill the 
many important considerations which 
must arise, having regard to the fact that 
it was proposed to tax not only the 
benefit passing, but the benefit accruing. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
should like to point to one provision 
which would inflict a very great injustice ; 
it would arise under the words as 
proposed to be amended by the Solicitor 
General. Let them take a case. . 
the husband, possessed at the time of 
his marriage £5,000, and B, his wife, 
£10,000, and under the settlement the 
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money was settled so that each enjoyed 
the whole for life, and it then passed to 
the children of the marriage. In the 


event of the husband predeceasing the | i 


wife, she would have to pay Estate 
Duty not only on the £5,000, which be- 
fore the marriage belonged to A, but 
also on the £10,000 which before the 
marriage belonged to herself. Surely, if 
that was not intended, some words 
should be introduced to make it clear. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
think the wife would be called upon to 
pay the duty on her own money. He 
would, however, look into the language 
of the clause to see if it could be made 
more clear, but he believed the contin- 
gency was provided against in Clause 6. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was 
entire ambiguity in the clause as it now 
stood as to who was to pay the duty. 
The clause seemed to leave that question 
severely alone. He supposed the person 
to pay would be the person who acquired 
the estate of the deceased, but how about 
a case in which nothing accrued to the 
estate, and something accrued to some 
third person ? Surely the representative 
of the deceased would not be called 
upon to pay duty when he received no 
benefit ? 


Mr. BRODRICK said that, although 
the Solicitor General had very clearly 
explained the effect of the Amendment, 
he did not think the instances cited by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman were 
quite satisfactory. He had taken an 
annuity of 80 years, of which 20 years 
had already expired, and he said that 
the person who received it would pay on 
the value of the 60 years unexhausted. 
That seemed fair enough. But then he 
took the case of a man who succeeded to 
£500 a year froma property value £1,000 
a year. It was proposed to charge in 
that case on the principal value of £500 
a year, but surely it had occurred to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that there 
was a certain inequality in charging the 
man who succeeded to £500 a year for 
the remainder of his life on the principal 
value of £500 a year, whereas the person 
succeeding to an annuity limited to a 
certain number of years was to pay only 
on the value of the unexhausted annuity. 
He would propose to the Solicitor 
General that he should insert after the 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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word “arises” in his Amendment the 
words “to the beneficiary,” so as to 
secure that the payment should be only 
in portion to the benefit received, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
failed to deal with the case brought for- 
ward by the Member for Dover—a case 
in which it was assumed that a reversion 
was sold for £20,000. The deceased 
man had £20,000, and he had a life 
interest; he left the £20,000 to his 
children, and the estate went away from 
them. Under the clause as drawn the 
Government would get duty not only on 
the £20,000, but also on the total value 
of the estate, which would have to be 
paid by the purchaser of thefeversion. 
Surely the Government could not havea 
right to both payments ? It was to A 
vent such injustices as those he had 
quoted that he would move his Amend- 
ment. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: We must first 
deal with the Amendment before the 
Committee. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would 
point to another simple case. A man 
had a deserving governess who had faith- 
fully discharged her duties for many 
years. He wished to make provision for 
her in her old age, so he placed in the 
hands of trustees a sufficient sum to pay 
her £200 a year, the principal sum to 
revert to himself on her death. The 
governess died, and thereupon a benefit 
to the extent of the annuity accrued to 
the estate of the mav. Yet the person 
whose property was supposed to be 
swollen was the governess, and it was 
upon her estate that the duty would be 
levied. The Government had not yet 
faced the case. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he was afraid 
that as a result of his fluctuating 
audiences he had not been understood. 
He had dealt with that case in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
thought he had given a perfectly satis- 
factory answer. He had stated that 
Clauses 9 and 12—the details of which 
the Committee could hardly be expected 
to discuss at that juncture—amply pro- 
vided for such a case, and he assured the 
right hon. Gentleman that the estate of 
the governess would not be affected in 
the way he suggested. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS said, that in a’ 
subsequent clause it was laid down that 
an executor must pay Estate Duty in the 
case of personal estate and, therefore, 
he would, in the case of the governess, 
hhave to pay that duty in the first 
instance. 


Mr. R. T. REID replied, that Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 5 provided that an 
executor should pay the Estate Duty in 
respect of personal property of which the 
deceased was competent to dispose at the 
time of his or her death, and 
“may pay in like manner the Estate Duty on 
any other property passing on such death.”’ 
But he did not appeal to the Committee 
that this was not a matter to be discussed 
now. If there was anything wrong it 
could be put right on the 5th clause. 


Mr. MATTHEWS dissented from the 
view of the Solicitor General, and placing 
himself in the case of the man who pro- 
vided the annuity, said he ought not to 
be made liable for Estate Duty before he 
died. 

Mr. HALDANE said, that under 
Clause 5 the executor would only pay 
Estate Duty on personal property of 
which the deceased at the time of death 
was competent to dispose, and he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Birmingham that the 
governess was not competent to dispose 
of the principal sum. Then Clause 9 
provided that 
“arateable part of the Estate Duty on an 
estate in te ache to the value of any pro- 
perty which does not pass to the executor as 
such shall be a first charge on the property 
liable to the duty.” 

And it was further worked out by Clause 
12, which provided for the recovery of 
the Estate Daty 
“ by the person who has paid the Estate Duty on 
any property from the person entitled to any 
sum charged on such property, whether as 
capital or as an annuity or otherwise under a 
isposition not containing any express provision 
to the contrary.” 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
it appeared to him to be perfectly plain 
that the duty was not thrown upon the 
individual, but upon the property which 
represented the value of the annuity. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, under Clause 12 of the Succession 





Duty Act of 1853, where the successor 
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was also the predecessor, there was no 
duty payable. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there was 
nothing in the Bill to show how the ex- 
tent to which benefit should accrue was 
to be estimated. He directed the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the difficalty of 
providing the machinery for carrying out 
the proposals of the clause. The had 
not only the executors to deal with, but 
other persons who were benefited by the 
dropping of large interests, and machinery 
would have to be provided for meeting 
their case. He thought that the question 
which had been raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston wasa very fair one. He 
was glad to hear that the Solicitor Gene- 
ral had promised to give his considera- 
tion to the matter. 


Coroner KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that the 
Committee had been debating this ques- 
tion for the last four hours, with the Te- 
sult that there was a conflict of opinion 
between the distinguished lawyers in 
that House as to the meaning of the 
clause and as to the effect of the Amend- 
ment. The result was, that they were 
absolutely unable to understand what 
would be the effect of this legislation. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.)asked 
the Chairman if the hon. Member was in 
Order in discussing the. policy of the 
Bill ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN intimated that the 
hon. Member was in Order, so far as he 
had gone. 

CoLroneL KENYON-SLANEY, 
continuing, said, he was not attempting 
to discuss the policy of the Bill. What 
he was pointing out was that a very 
strong case had been made out in the 
course of the discussion which had taken 

lace, that it was not possible that this 
Bill should be worked smoothly. If he, 
as a layman, should be called upon to- 
morrow to administer an estate under 
this Bill, and endeavoured to gather 
what was his duty, first .from the 
Solicitor General, and then from advo- 
cates on the other side of the House in 
whom he had faith, he would be hope- 
lessly confused ; and he ventured to say 
that he would not be more confused than 
any other Member on either side of the 
House. 
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*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
would like to put it whether it was not 
possible, under the words of the Amend- 
ment, and under the law as it stood, that 
the duty might be paid twice over? 
Was it not possible that, under this Bill, 
the benefit which was to accrue might 
be assessed and duty paid upon it as 
an interest in expectation, and that, upon 
the death of the person in respect of 
whom the interest arose, duty might 
again be demanded? The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General appeared to 
regard this as a jest. 


Mr. R. T. REID: No, I was merely 
smiling at the variety of the questions 
which are put to me. 






Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
moved to amend the proposed Amend- 
ment by inserting after the word 
“arises” the words “to the bene- 
ficiary.” 

*Tae CHAIRMAN requested the hon. 
Member to bring up his Amendment in 
writing. 

Mr. BRODRICK proceeded to the 
Table and there wrote out his Amend- 
ment. While the hon. Gentleman was 
so engaged 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.) said, he 
must rise to Order. He wished to know 
if it was competent for an hon. Member 
to delay the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee while he wrote his Amendment at 
the Table ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it is an 
inconvenient practice. 





Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert after the words, 
“accrues or arises,” the words “to the 
beneficiary.”—( Mr. Brodrick.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the object of 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to be that a 
particular method of valuation should be 
applied to this particular case. If that 
were so, he must say that he did not 
think the Amendment would carry out 
the hon. Gentleman’s object. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) said, it seemed to 
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him that the clause would be absolutely 
incoherent unless some such words as “ to 
the beneficiaries”? were inserted after 
“ arises.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER thought that in 
all probability the Solicitor General was 
right in saying it would be better to raise 
discussions on a later clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
owed an apology to the Solicitor General 
after the courteous way in which the hon. 
hon. and learned Gentleman had met 
the Opposition for troubling him with one 
of those issues which he would have pre- 
ferred to have discussed upon Clause 6, 
The difficulty, however, was that in the 
2nd clause there was given a vague out- 
line of what property was to be subject 
to the novel experiments of the Govern- 
ment. One would have expected that the 
vile body on which these experiments 
were to be played would be presented to 
the Committee in an intelligible whole 
before the experiments were discussed. 
The Government had preferred, how- 
ever, to define the value of property in 
Clause 6, and the nature of it in Clause 
18. It was not too much to ask that 
Members should have a clear idea of 
what the general outlines were to be 
before they proceeded to deal with the 
Aggregation Clause. He wished to 
move to add the following words at the 
end :— 


“ Provided that such benefits shall not have 
been the subject of purchase or value given.” 


He would take the case of a man with 
£60,000 worth of personalty and a small 
landed estate. He assumed that he sold 
the fee simple for £20,000, reserving a 
life interest. When the vendor of the fee 
simple died the person to whom he had 
sold it would receive the fee-simple un- 
encumbered even with the life interest. 
If the fee-simple had been bought for 
£20,000 with the life interest reserved, it 
was clear that the fee-simple without 
that reservation would be worth some- 
thing more. The whole estate as re- 


ceived by the purchaser might be worth 
£30,000. If he (Mr. Wyndham) inter- 
preted Clause 6, Sub-section 3, aright, 
the purchaser would, under these cireum- 
stances, receive a rebate of £20,000. He 
wished, in the first place, to ask the 
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Solicitor General whether this would be 
80 


Mr. R. T. REID: It has often been 
said that it is easier to ask than to 
answer a question; but if I understand 
the hon. Member’s question aright, the 
substance of it is this—supposing that 
a man goes into the market or to the 
owner of property and buys an estate 
subject to the Jife interest of the present 
owner, would any Estate Duty be pay- 
able on the amount of money which had 
already paid full value? I think that 
no duty would be payable on the amount 
of the purchase money. 


Mr. WYNDHAM said, he was satis- 
fied with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s answer as far as the purchaser was 
concerned, but he had one other question 
to ask. When the man who had sold 
the fee-simple died possessed of the 
£60,000 personalty and the £20,000 
which he had received for the fee-simple, 
would the fee-simple of the estate which 
would go to the purchaser be added to 
the pool of the aggregation in assessing 
all persons who derived benefit from it ? 


Mr. R. T. REID: Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to say that one has 
to concentrate one’s mind on the ques- 
tions that arise as the Bill goes on, and 
if I am to be asked questions relating to 
aggregation upon this clause I must say 
that, with every desire to inform the 
Committee as far as I can, I do not 
think I ought to be called upon to answer 
them. I confess that I do not clearly 
follow the hon. Gentlemaa’s point. 


Mr. WYNDHAM said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would admit that the 
graduation of the taxation on the younger 
children in such a case as he had put 
would be assessed on the value of the 
whole of the property which passed at 
the father’s death. Would the tax be 
assessed -on the personalty or on the 
whole estate, including the landed pro- 
perty which went away to the man who 
had purchased the fee simple? If the 
Government said that the estate con- 
sisted only of the personalty, the fee- 
simple having passed away because value 
had been given for it during the lifetime 
of the original owner, he should be satis- 
fied, but otherwise he felt that the 
younger children would be robbed. 
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Mr. HALDANE said, that these were 
very difficult questions to get hold of. 
As he understood the hon. Member's 
question, however, there would be no 
aggregation of the value of the estate 
dealt with in the manner suggested by 
the hon. Member. He did not think 
that there was any danger to be appre- 
hended on the point. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS said, that one- 
half of his hon Friend’s question had been 
answered, but the difficulty respecting 
the estate of the man who had bought 
the life interest had still to be dealt with, 
When the life interest came to an end 
the money that had been paid would 
form part of the personal estate. Would 
the estate be liable to Estate Duty upon 
the life interest of the deceased ? 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the explana- 
tion, so far as it went, was satisfactory, 
but he must enter one caveat. The hon. 
aud learned Gentleman the Member 
for East Lothian had said that every case 
was covered by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hackney. 


Mr. HALDANE said, he had not 
meant to convey that. No exception of 
the kind referred to was necessary under 
the present law ; but if it was desirable 
to have things made plain the wording 
of the section might be extended. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the hon. and 
learned Member no doubt spoke with 
authority on these questions. The only 
exception the Amendment referred to was 
the case of a transfer wholly for the 
deceased’s own use and benefit. The 
Opposition were not satisfied with the 
Amendment, but must reserve to them- 
selves the right of proposing further 
Amendments at the proper time. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, he was satis- 
fied with the expression of opinion he 
had elicited from the other House, and 
would not press his proposal. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that the Bill 
as originally brought in would not have 
met the case of hardship which had been 
pointed out. 

*Srmr M. HICKS-BEACH said, he had 
handed in an Amendment to the Amend- 
ment to add at the end, 


“ but exclusive of property which reverts toany 
person under disposition made by himself.” 
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He had asked the Solicitor General a 
question as to the effect of the Bill on 
marriage settlements — where property 
through the death of one of the parties 
to the marriage settlement came to the 
other party. He had understood the 
hon, and learned Gentleman to say that 
in such a case no Estate Duty would be 
payable. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
in proof of that had referred to his 
Amendment to Clause 6. But that 
Amendment had nv reference to the case 
he (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) was now 
putting. He did not wish to press his 
Amendment if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would give him an assurance 
that the point would be dealt with in 
some other way. It should not be left in 
doubt. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the point the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to would 
certainly be met in Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 6. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, on 
that understanding he would not move 
his Amendment. 


Amendment (The Solicitor General) 
agreed to. 


*Mr. BYRNE moved, in page 2, line 
10, after “ person,” insert 
“other than and except property belonging 
to a charity or to an Ecclesiastical Corporation 
in which the deceased had a beneficial interest 
ceasing on his death.” 
He imagined that, in such cases as the 
Master of Trinity College, or the 
Temple, or a Rector of a parish, it was 
not seriously proposed that Estate Duty 
was to be payable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 10, 

after the word “person,” to insert the 
words— 
“other than and except property belonging 
to a charity or to an Ecclesiastical Corporation 
in which the deceased had a beneficial interest 
ceasing on his death.”—(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it would in- 
deed be a strange thing if, on the death 
of a Rector, his family had to pay, and by 
the Bill as it stood he did not think that 
would be the case. Perhaps these words 
would meet the views of the hon. Member. 
At the end of his own (Mr. Reid’s) 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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‘Amendment, page 2, line 10, he proposed 
to insert these words :— 

“Bat excluding property, the interest in 
which of the deceased or other persons was 
only an interest as holders of an office or reci- 
pients of the benefits of a charity or as a 


corporatus sole. 

Sir R. WEBSTER observed that the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend had been 
down some days, but they had only just 
heard the words of the Amendment of the 
Solicitor General. It seemed to him, as 
he caught the words, that they were satis- 
factory, although, not having seen them, 
they could not judge of them absolutely. 

Mr. BYRNE expressed himself satis- 
fied with the Amendment of the Solicitor 
General. 


Amendment (The Solicitor General) 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLEY moved, in page 2, 
line 10, at end, to add— 

“ Provided that this shall not apply to leases 
for lives of which the deceased was one life.” 
He said, that leases for life were very 
common, particularly in Cornwall. Al- 
though condemned by a Committee of 
this House some years ago, « great num- 
ber still existed. ‘The name of some 
well-known personage was put into these 
leases, such as the Prince of Wales, and 
on the death of the person named in the 
leases, a large quantity of property 
might change hands. He claimed that 
these were annuities and reversions, They 
would fall under the purview of the Bill, 
and would be called upon for the Death 
Duties when they collapsed either as re- 
versions or annuities, and they had, there- 
fore, no right to be charged in any sense 
in this way. The persons concerned were 
really the owners of the properties. They 
were let on this system, the individual 
named in the lease had nothing whatever 
to do with the property, and on his death 
there should be some exemption by which 
the properties should not be seized upon 
for Death Duties. The Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney did not in any way touch leases 
for life because the deceased in no way 
benefited by them, but was simply named 
in the lease for the benefit of other 
persons. They were altogether depart- 
ing from the principles upon which the 
Death Duties were founded, and were 
imposing taxation on a system altogether 
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apart from Death Duties, but | merely 


arising from an individual being named. 


in the lease. This raised so serious a 
question that it was absolutely necessary 
something should be done to set it right. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, after the word “ person,” to insert 
the words— 

“ Provided that this shall not apply to leases 
for lives of which the deceased was one life.”— 
(Mr. Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that as he 
understood the Amendment it was 
designed with the object of providing 
that a lease which was for a life should 
not be subject to Estate Duty it being 
otherwise free from taxation. The ob- 
ject of the Government was the same as 
that of the hon. Member. The Govern- 
ment did not think that estates of the 
nature indicated were those which should 
be subject to the duties, and they did not 
wish them to be dealt with as subject to 
such duties. He hoped that that would 
be considered a satisfactory answer so 
far. He had before called attention to 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney at the end 
of the clause which dealt with—he would 
not say this particular case, but with 
cases in which valuable consideration had 
been given. He would suggest that 
knowing the object of the hon. Member 
and the Government was the same the 
hon. Member for Islington should with- 
draw his Amendment now and allow the 
question to be raised at the end of the 
clause. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Hackney was totally different to his. 
The hon. Member’s Amendment said— 


t of property passing under a 
e bona fide for full consideration 


“Nor in 
disposition 
in money or money’s worth wholly for the 
deceased’s own usé or benefit,” 
and it, therefore, limited this altera- 
tion entirely to the one case where 
it was wholly, and not even  par- 
tially, for the deceased’s own use or 
benefit. In the case of these life leases 


not one farthing was for the benefit or 
interest of the deceased in any way. 
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hoped that day was far distant—a great 
number of these leases would terminate, 
and it could not be argued that the 
clause of the hon. Member for South 
Hackney could possibly apply to them, 
because that clause said, “ wholly for the 
deceased’s own use or benefit.” The 
Prince of Wales had not received one 
farthing’s worth of benefit from them, 
and never would. 


Srr R. WEBSTER said, he had the 
greatest admiration and respect for the 
hon. Member for South Hackney, but he 
would like to make this remark. They 
were producing an Amendment here 
which ought to be considered, and they 
were relegated to a particular place 
where a private Member had put down a 
particular Amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Hackney might be a Jew, 
and he (Sir R. Webster) a Samaritan, 
but it was not because they were to be 
divided into two herds that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General should decline 
to allow them to have justice done them 
in the proper place. Nobody denied that 
they had brought forward a substantial 
case which must be met. They were very 
much indebted to the Solicitor General 
for the favourable way he had considered 
their Amendments during the last two 
or three hours, and so promoted the 
improvement of the Bill and facilitated 
the discussion. Take the case of Ire- 
land. He believed it was not an un- 
common thing in days gone by to insert 
the landlord’s and agent’s names when 
leases of lettings were being granted. 
As had been pointed out by the Member 
for Islington, it was a common practice 
to insert the names of distinguished 
persons, like the Prince of Wales or the 
Duke of Wellington, for the simple 
reason that by publicity it was known 
when the lives dropped. That being so, 
the Solicitor General admitted that there 
was a case to be met, but he said it was 
covered by the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackey. He 
did not think that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General would suggest for a 
single moment that any lawyer or lay- 
man reading the language of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney would think it would include 
the cases designed te be met by the 
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Amendment of the Member for Islington. 
Take the case of a lease to Brown for the 
life of Smith, the property passing to the 
landlord Jones when Smith died. It was 
said there was no Estate Duty to be 
charged 

“in respect of property passing under a dis- 
position made bond fide for full consideration in 
money or money’s worth wholly for the de- 

3 own use or benefit,” 

But there would be no disposition at all 
in that sense. The landlord might have 
said to the tenant, “I will give you a 
lease for three lives, the last of which 
shall be the Duke of Wellington.” That 
being so, they would not get rid of the 
difficulty by having it postponed. Did 
anybody suggest that this was not the 
proper place ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that the 
Amendment was intended to apply to 
leases for life which were for valuable 
consideration. It was suggested that the 
language of the hon. and learned Member 
for South Hackney was not applic- 
able to the purpose. The Govern- 
ment agreed that language should be in- 
serted for carrying out that purpose— 
although they did not think it necessary 
—and the only question was where it 
should be put in. What they desired 
was to have this thing mentioned once 
and for all, and they considered the pro- 
per place for mentioning it was at the 
end of the clause. Was it not wiser to 
deal with every kind of valuable con- 
sideration together? That was the only 
point of difference between them. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: This is not the 
ease of a valuable consideration at all. 
In the first place, it is the case of pro- 
perty where the interest passes to another 
person in consequence of death. I have 
read every line of Section 2, and I know 
no other part of Section 2 to which this 
exception could apply. The exception 
we are anxious to put in is not dealt with 
by the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Hackney, and the only place 
where the exception could be appro- 
priately met is that taken by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Islington. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, if they were to 
accept the Amendment they would again 
have the words “for valuable considera- 
tion” at the end of the clause. It all 
came to a question in the nature of a com- 
mercial transaction. 


Sir R. Webster 
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Sir R. WEBSTER said, he saw no 
sub-section to which the proviso need be 
added except Sub-section (b) of Clause 2, 
because that was the only case in which 
words were inserted to which the exception 
was necessary—thiswas no case of valuable 


considerations moving either from or to - 


the person whose life was going to drop. 
The limiting words ought clearly to be 
added to Sub-section 2, for it would be 
wrong to insert the proviso at the end of 
the section where it might be made to 
apply to other sub-sections to which that 
proviso had no application. It was not 
a case of valuable consideration, but a 
lease for life, whereby other persons had 
secured an interest dependent upon a 
life. 


Mr. MOULTON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think that, 
because the question to which he referred 
was one in which no question of valuable 
consideration could enter, therefore these 
words were appropriate, and should be 
added to the clause. If it was intended 
to evade the tax nothing could be easier 
to do it than by means of a lease for 
lives, or for a life, of which the tenant 
was to be the life, and who paid only a 
nominal rent. The consequence was, 
that, to have a general proviso that it 
should not apply to a lease for life, of 
which the deceased was one life, would 
certainly go much too far, and before 
they could put the clause in order—to 
except the case to which his hon. and 
learned Friend referred—they would 
have to consider very carefully the 
method of evasion which could be 
practised under the guise of leases. He 
quite agreed that the Amendment which 
stood in his own name did not deal with 
the ordinary case of a commercial lease, 
and he called the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the statement of the Solicitor 
General that he was quite prepared to 
except, or see that satisfactorily, this 
case of an ordinary commercial lease for 
life was excepted from the Bill. But 
there was higher legal authority for 
saying that no special words were neces- 
sary for it. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: What legal 
authority ? 

Mr. MOULTON said, the late Master 
of the Rolls, who was a high legal 
authority, decided in more than one case 
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that such things as commercial leases 
for life were so different to others on all 
questions of Death, Succession, and 
Legacy Duties, that they could not be 
sup to be included therein. Whe- 
ther or not that was sufficient to render 
unnecessary any special words might be 
a question, but it was quite clear that 
words like those in the present Amend- 
ment could not be admitted without 
giving an opportunity, under the guise of 
leases, of evading a great deal of the 
Death Duties. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS remarked that the 
decision of the late Master of the Rolls 
on a question of Succession Duty was 
quite beside the Death Duty. Really the 
question raised by his hon. Friend was 
the same question as was raised some 
hours ago by the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin. The whole question was whe- 
ther the Bill was not radically wrong in 
imposing Estate Duty upon the death 
of a person who had a casual life 
and no other interest, ending completely 
on the death of that person, because on 
that death the Government said the 
Estate Duty was to be levied, although 
the estate of that person did not benefit 
in any way. 

Mr. BARTLEY intimated that he 
should press his Amendment to a 
Division. It was, he said, unfortunate 
that the Bill was managed in this way. 
They had the Solicitor General, for whom 
they all entertained the highest respect, 
but the real rulers and people who settled 
these matters were the two hon. Members 
behind him (Mr. Haldane and Mr. 
Moulton), who were not even Members of 
the Government. He thought that a 
Bill of this kind had never before been 
managed, not by the responsible Govern- 
ment, but by two hon. and learned Mem- 
bers, and it was not an arrangement 
calculated to be conducive to carrying 
out the Bill in a way that would satisfy 
anybody. He protested entirely against 
the Bill being settled by non-responsible 
Members of the House. He considered 
they ought to have the responsible Leader 
of the House present. 


Mr. R. T. REID did not think the 
observations of the hon. Member were 
very generous. He (Mr. Reid) was 
VOL, XXV. [roortH sEnreEs. ] 
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put in the position of answering for the 
Government because the Attorney 
General, who was one of the. most 
accomplished conveyancers and one of 
the greatest lawyers of the day, was at 
present unable to be in the House because 
of illness. For his part, he must say he 
was deeply grateful to his hon. and 
learned Friends behind him for doing 
what they could to assist him. 


Mr. BARTLEY: They are not the 
Government. 


Mr. R. T. REID hoped he need not 
say more than that. 


Mr. BYRNE said, the Bill they were 
now discussing was a fiscal Bill. One 
of the Rules laid down in the House of 
Lords, and never departed from, was that 
they could not apply to a fiscal Act of 
Parliament what was sometimes termed 
a benevolent construction. That was to 
say, if the Act in terms imposed certain 
duties upon a subject, if the words of the 
Act were such as to catch individuals, 
they must not depart from the letter of 
the law, and must not adopt a benevolent 
construction. It was equally true, on 
the other hand, that they could not bring 
a subject within the meshes of the net 
spread by the Legislature unless the 
words were clear. It was for this reason 
he sought, by an Amendment he submitted 
the previous day, to have an exact and 
precise definition of the property put into 
this clause. They were not going to 
have it. They were going to have a 
clause which said they were to include 
this, that, or the other. The result of 
that, of course, was that they must bring 
up as many exceptional cases as they 
could possibly think of in the course of 
the Bill going through the House, and 
which ought to be excepted, in order that 
they might take care that the Act was 
so framed as that it should not include 
property which really was not intended 
to be included. There was a definite 
case before the Committee. It was vain 
to cite other Acts of Parliament, such as 
the Legacy and Succession Duty Acts, 
which were framed on a totally different 
footing. To say that because certain 
decisions had been arrived at under those 
Acts therefore similar decisions would be 
arrived at under the present Act was 








quite beyond his comprehension. It 
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could not be so, and they must judge of 
this Act by the exact words they found 
in it,.and having hit upon a blot they 
said an exception ought to be made as 
suggested by the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 116; 
Noes 153.—(Division List, No. 76.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
page 2, line 11, to leave out paragraph 
(c). The sub-section set forth that there 
should be included amongst the property 
passing on the death of the deceased— 

“(c) Property which would be required on 
the death of the deceased to be included in an 
account under Section 38 of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1881, as amended by 
Section 11 of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1889, if those sections were herein enacted 
and extended to real property as well as personal 
property, and the words ‘voluntary’ and 
‘voluntarily ’ and a reference to a ‘ volunteer’ 
were omitted therefrom ; and.” 


That professed to be a definition sub- 
section, but instead of containing a clear 
definition it contained a number of be- 
wildering references and cross references 
and alterations in references to other 
Acts of Parliament ; so that the un- 
fortunate persons who had to administer 
the Act and the persons liable for duty 
under the Act would, in order to find out 
the property on which they would have 
to pay, have to refer to the two Inland 
Revenue Acts and then adopt them with 
a difference. The definitions ought to be 
embraced within the clause, instead of 
mere references to other Acts of Parlia- 
ment. He was certain that was the 
view of the Inland Revenue authorities. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
11, to leave out paragraph (c).—(Mr. 
Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
of the paragraph to the word ‘ and,’ in 
line 16, stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that the 
clause was intended to include within 
the operation of the Estate Duty sub- 
stantially the cases which were included 
in the Account Act of 1881. The hon. 
Member had taken objection that the 
clauses of the Bill were not set out at 
greater length, and that in some instances 
instead of definitions references had been 


Mr. Byrne 
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given to other Acts of Parliament where 
that particular information could be 
found. He did not think that this 
would give rise in practice to any real 
difficulties in this case; for though he 
was no admirer of cross references in 
Acts of Parliament, they were now deal- 
ing with an Act of Parliament that had 
stood the test of 15 years. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES reminded 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
there were variations in the Act of 
Parliament. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that was true; 
but the variations were not of a substantial 
character. 


*Mr. BYRNE said, the plan of refer- 
ring to other Acts of Parliament was, in 
his opinion, unsatisfactory, because in 
many cases a considerable amount of doubt 
as to the construction to be placed upon 
them existed. Indeed, in the case of one 
of the Acts referred to there was at the 
present time an appeal pending, in order 
to have the opinion of the Court as to the 
meaning of a particular clause. In the 
present case they were introducing a 
measure that would affect a new class of 
property, and difficulties would be sure 
to arise as to the exact construction 
that was to be placed on maify of the 
more important clauses of the Bill, and 
it was therefore of the utmost importance 
that those in charge of the measure 
should set out in the Billin the fullest and 
most simple way what they really intended, 
He must enter a protest against this 
method of levying taxes—by referring 
to other Acts of Parliament in a manner 
which only lawyers could understand. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he agreed 
that legislation by reference was bad, but 
legislation must be accommodated to the 
necessities of the House of Commons. 
If there was a chance of the House of 
Commons passing an Act setting out all 
former Acts dealing with these matters 
it would be a good thing to turn their 
hand to such legislation, bnt a great many 
weeks would be required to diseuss such 
a measure. They had to deal with Acts 
as they had been administered by referring 
to them as briefly as possible in the Bill. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman opposite 
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said there was a case pending in the 
Courts which involved the interpretation 
of one of these Acts; but that could be 
There 
were always cases pending as to the 
interpretation of Acts of Parliament. 
Perhaps there was no Statute about the 
interpretation of which there had been 
more question than the Statute of Frauds. 
There had been innumerable cases pend- 
ing as to that Statute, but that was no 
reason why its provisions should be set 
out at length in other measures. The 
Government were obliged to draft not 
ideal Acts of Parliament, but Acts which 
the House of Commons was likely to 
pass in a reasonable time. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he should 
never have conjectured that a subject so 
intrinsically gloomy as the Death Duties, 
and a technical discussion so dull as 
that they had been obliged to enter 
upon, could have been enlivened with 
such strokes of humour as the drafts- 
man had found himself able to incorpo- 
rate. If they looked at it from an artistic 
point of view, there was something ex- 
traordinarily comic in the manner in 
which the Bill was drawn. It began 
with a series of general abstract proposi- 
tions. These had to be defined, and the 
process of definition began with Clause 2. 
Clause 2 by itself was quite unintelligible 
without Clause 18. Clause 1 was defined 
by Clause 2, and Clause 2 was defined by 
Clause 18, and when they came to Clause 
18 they should probably have to add a 
new clause to eltiéidate it. That did not 
exhaust the comedy of Clause 2, for, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
confession, the clause which was intended 
to be a defining clause itself contained 
abstruse cross references. It contained 
in one sub-section a reference to an Act 
which was amended by another Act, 
which was amended by this Act, and 
which had still to be decided upon, 
apparently, by the Courts of Law. With 
its references to “ voluntary,” “ volun- 
tarily,” and “volunteer,” it was the 
oddest piece of English he had ever 
real. The Definition Clause would itself 
require elucidating, and in the interests 
of the unfortunate individuals who would 
have to administer the measure in the 
Inland Revenue, and the less unfortunate 
solicitors and barristers who would have 
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to deal with it—he trusted with much 
profit to themselves, whilst preserving 
the interests of their clients—it would 
be possible to amend the clause so that it 
would be understood by those who drew 
up wills, He still trusted something 
would be done to turn the section, with 
the defining Clause 2, into something 
which approached ordinary secular Eng- 
lish which an ordinary Englishman 
could apprehend. 


Mr. HALDANE said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
would consider what was the language 
and what were the clauses of the Acts of 
which he complained he would find that 
every word of every line, with the excep- 
tion of slight alterations made by the 
Government in the present Bill, carried 
the verbal inspiration of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who took the 
Act of 1881 and reviewed it by virtue of 
the provisions of the Act of 1889. They 
had here language that was well under- 
stood, and to complain of such language 
was to neglect the fact that it bore the 
seal and imprint of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who passed it under review. 
This language was now familiar to the 
Inland Revenue Authorities and to those 
gentlemen who were pursuing an in- 
dustrious and he hoped not over re- 
munerative profession. It was language 
about which they were glad to learn 
there was only one appeal pending at 
present. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: There 
is one in the Scotch Courts also. 


Mr. HALDANE said, he should think 
there was at least another one pending 
in Ireland. Taking it so, here they had 
language which was well understood. 
[Laughter.| Well; everything in this 
world was relative. It bore the imprint 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for the alterations made in the language 
of the existing Acts were very slight. 
The whole principle of the Bill had been 
to deal with property passing at the 
death, and the necessary safeguards had 
been introduced into the Bill. This was 
quite consistent with modern Parliamen- 
tary procedure. 


Mr. DARLING said, it appeared to 
the Opposition that the Government were 
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not dealing fairly with those persons who 
would have to pay the duty. There was 
an ambiguity in the references, and whe- 
ther that ambiguity was owing to the 
action of the late Government or of the 
present Government did not much matter. 
The question they had to ask the Go- 
vernment, when they deliberately left out 
the words “voluntary,” “ voluntarily,” 
and a reference to a “volunteer,” was 
whether they intended to bring in a class 
of property which had hitherto been 
exempt from duty; and, if so, what 
classes of property did they intend to 
bring in. Would money settled on 
marriage be liable to duty ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Certainly. 


Mr. DARLING asked why it was not 
so stated in plain words. Was that the 
only object in view ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : No. 


Mr. DARLING: What other pro- 
perty is included ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: Marriage settle- 
ments are included; and settlements for 
partial consideration. 


Mr. DARLING said, the words did 
not stop short at cases of partial con- 
sideration. Were no cases of settlement 
for total consideration included? He 
thought the best way to proceed would 
be to state specifically what was to be in- 
cluded, and omit all reference to what 
was to be excluded. Here were new 
Acts of Parliament, one of which was 
only five years old, and an appeal was 
pending upon it at this moment. Could 
it be contended for a moment that to in- 
corporate such Acts was at all the same 
thing as to refer to so well-established a 
statute as the Statute of Frauds, which 
had been in existence some 200 years. 


Mr. GRAHAM-MURRAY said, the 
whole idea and essence of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act of 1889 was 
voluntary conveyance. It was ridiculous 
to say that it was a slight change to take 
out the word “voluntary.” The Go- 
vernment were practically introducing a 
new code; therefore, what it was pro- 
posed to do should be clearly stated. 


Question put. 
’ The Committee divided :—Ayes 150 ; 





Noes 119.—(Division List, No. 77.) 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 246.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended by 
the Standing Committee, read. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
inquired whether it was not possible to 
take the Bill at an earlier hour, say at 11 
instead of 12 o'clock ? Hon. Members 
knew it was a Bill in which much in- 
terest was taken, and that there were 
some important questions involved. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he should like to support the 
hon. Gentleman’s appeal. He was daily 
receiving communications upon this sub- 
ject, and hoped that some reasonable time 
would be given for discussion. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
this Bill was passed by a Select Com- 
mittee last year, and was one that was 
urgently needed to be passed into law. 


Consideration, as amended by the 


Standing Committee, deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL [Lords]—(No. 258.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork) asked whether 
the Bill affected Ireland ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rem, Dumfries, &c.) said, it in- 
volved no interference of the privileges 
either of the Irish or the Scotch Courts. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 235.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be uow read the third 


time.” 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisserr, Oldham) 
said, there was nothing in the Bill to 
which he thought objection could be 
taken, and he hoped that the House 
would allow it to be read a third time. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) said, 
he must protest egainst Bills of this de- 
scription being brought on at such a time 
of morning. The Bill was one which 
affected his constituency. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he had 
promised the hon. Gentleman to consider 
any objection which he had to the Bill, 
and he had consulted the authorities, and 
found that the proposal in the 4th clause 
was the outcome of an arrangement 
between the Irish Land Commissioners 
and the Board of Works. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, that when this Bill was last before 
the House he objected to proceeding with 
it after 12 o’clock, but at the request of 
the hon. Member for Down he withdrew 
his objection. He understood that the 
arrangement arrived at between the two 
parties was a satisfactory one. 

Mr. DANE said, he was sorry he 
could not accept the assurance of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. When the 
parties interested in these matters found 
themselves in a Court of Law they would 
find no benefit from a section of this 
kind, which had been passed without any 
discussion at all. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Would not Home Rule be the 
best remedy ? 


Mr. DANE: I differ entirely from 
the hon. Gentleman. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT 

(1892) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 261.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir C, PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities) asked for an 
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Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, that they had received 
representations from Paisley in favour of 
an extension of the number of the Corpo- 
ration from 18 to 24. That was a very 
reasonable proposal, and they were, 
therefore, desirous of amending the Act 
in that respect. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL.—(No. 241.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, the object of the Bill was to enable 
women to be elected as Poor Law 
Guardians in Ireland just as in En gland 


Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceedings, Second Reading deferred till 
Tuesday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 14) BILL.—(No. 236.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 15) BILL.—(No. 287.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 16) BILL.—(No. 245.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 220.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL.—(No. 232.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed.] ; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (GAS) BILL.—(No. 226.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 

visional Order confirmed ] ; to be read the 





explanation of the measure. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 227.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 

visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 

the third time To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 164.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON) BILL.—(No, 223.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL.—(No. 144.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 149.] 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed. [No. 149.] 

Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 272.] 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 
TRADE, &c. 


Sir J. Mowspray reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
discharged the following Member from 
the Standing Committee on Trade (in- 
eluding Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures: Mr. J. Wilson ; 
and had appointed in substitution : Mr. 
Crombije. 

Sir J. Mowsray further reported 
from the Committee ; That they had dis- 
charged from the Standing Committee 
on Trade (including Agriculture and 
Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures, 
the following Member, appointed in re- 
spect of the Market Gardeners’ Compen- 
sation Bill: Mr. Hozier; and had 
appointed in substitution : Mr. Laurence 
Hardy. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL.—(No. 234.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 
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DIVORCE BILLS. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Divorce Bills do consist- of,—The Lord Adyo- 
cate, The Attorney General, Mr. Carson, Mr. 
Knox, Sir John Mowbray, Sir Charles P 
Mr. Stansfeld, Sir Richatd Webster, and Mr, 
Wodehouse.—(Sir J. Mowbray.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 14) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J. Morley, Bill to confirm 
two Provisional Orders made by the Local Go- 
vernment Board for Ireland, under “The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the urban sanitary district of the township of 
Kingstown and the rural sanitary district of 
Mountmelick, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
J. Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 

Ordered, That Standing Order 193* be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be read the first time, 
—CNr. J. Morley.) 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 271.] 





LAUNDRIES. 

Copy presented,—of Reports of the 
Inspectors of Factories as to Hours of 
Work, Dangerous Machinery, and 
Sanitary Condition of Laundries [by 
Command ; to lie upon the Table. 


SHOP HOURS ACT, 1892 (INSPECTORS 
APPOINTED.) 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 20th March; Mr. George 
Russell] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES.) 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1383 (Naples), 1384 (Constanti- 
nople), 1385 (Buenos Ayres), 1386 
(Caracas), 1387, (Vienna), and 1388 
(Madeira) [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES.) 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commerical Interest, 
No. 329 (Germany) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHISTS. 

Return ordered, “ showing the number 
of Telegraphists employed by the Post 
Office, their wages and other emoluments 
generally, and conditions of employment 
in 1872 and 1894, stated separately for 
London and for the rest of the United 
Kingdom.”—( Mr. Provand.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 6th June 1894. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 5th June.]} 
[SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 

Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that on behalf of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
who was absent owing to temporary in- 
disposition, he had to move the omission 
in page 2 of the words from the second 
“property” in line 16, to “and” in 
line 18. At the end of Sub-section (ce) it 
was provided that certain sections of the 


Customs and Inland Revenue Acts were | 


to be read as if the words “ voluntary ” 


and “voluntarily” and a reference to a | 


“volunteer” were omitted therefrom. 


The Amendment proposed to omit this | 


provision. The Act of 1881 specified 
several kinds of property which were 
liable to be brought into account for the 
purposes of the Account Duty. Those 
properties, as specified in the Act of 
1881, were mainly in the nature of gifts, 
and the word “ voluntary ” occurred very 
frequently in the Act. By the amending 
Act of 1889 the argument about volun- 
tary arrangements was reiterated and 
strengthened, and reference was made to 
the famous “ volunteer.” The lay mind, 
observing this constant reiteration of the 
term “ voluntary,” inferred that transac- 
tions of the nature of gifts alone were 
contemplated, and that all transactions 
which involved a consideration were 
specifically exempted. Last night the 
Solicitor General, speaking with bis 
usual candour and courtesy, told the 
Committee that the object of the omis- 
sion of the term “ voluntary” was to 
bring under taxation all marriage settle- 
ments made within a certain time and 
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character which were made for what he 
described as half-consideration, or partial 
| consideration. Shortly afterwards this 
|doctrine was repeated by the high 
“authority of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
“cheq uer. After what had passed on the 
previous night he need not labour the 
| arguments, because the adoption of such 
| @ proposal would manifestly inflict hard- 
| ship upon certain classes of persons. 
Surely if any engagements were made 
for an important consideration, an en- 
gagement to marry came into that cate- 
| gory. Could there be a more important 
| consideration for a contract than mar- 
| Tiage ? Nevertheless, these transactions 
were to come within the ruthless grasp 
of the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Sir W. Harcourt). He used this 
language without meaning any offence to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he 
was so strongly opposed to the policy of 
grab and grasp which ran through this 
Bill that he might be excused for ex- 
pressing his indignation. He must press 
for more information as to the transac- 
tions which were supposed to be made 
| for a partial consideration. There must 
either be a consideration or not, and he 
| could not understand what was meant by 
partial consideration. He hoped the 
|Government would give some further 
explanation on the point, and that they 
would attempt to justify the bringing 
under taxation of domestic trausactions 
which hitherto had always been ex- 
empted. 








Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, to leave out from the second “ pro- 
perty,” to “and,” in line 18.—(Sir R. 
Temple.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrrt, Derby) 
said, he could assure the hon. Baronet 
that there never was any intention of 
concealing the object of the sub-section, 
The object of the clause was to bring 
settled property under the Estate Duty. 
The Code applied only to voluntary set- 
tlements, and they said take this Code 
and apply it to all settlements, whether 








voluntary or not. He ventured to say 


certain other transactions of a domestic | that was a simple, intelligible, and proper 
Z 
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form to pursue. Unless they did this, if | instruments of people in poorer circum. 
it should be found hereafter desirable to | stances. It was quite plain that if a 
extend this to a greater subject, they | man with £200a year left property to his 
would have to enact a clause saying it | wife and children which would have to 
should be extended to—he forgot the| pay Probate Duty they ought not to 
precise words, but extended to other| allow the wealthy man’s property to 
things. Hon. Members were very | escape because the property had been put 
anxious to introduce women suffrage, and | under settlement ; therefore they said that 
if they did they would only have to pro- | the same principle should be applied to 
vide in a sub-section to a clause in the | voluntary settlements as was applied to 
amending Act that the words “man” or | settlements that were not voluntary 
“person” should include “women.” They | settlements. To strike out these words, 
had already extended it to personal pro- | as was proposed, was to limit the propo- 
perty, and they now said that it should | sition they had established in the first 
extend to real property. Taking the | clause—namely, that settled property 
existing Act, which was well-known to should be put under contribution to the 
the Inland Revenue and to all solicitors, Estate Duty just the same as other pro- 
they said that the principle there esta- | perty. They could not accept the Amend- 
blished with regard to voluntary settle- ment, which struck. at the root of the 
ments should hereafter extend to settle- reform they wished to carry out. 

ments which were not voluntary. So Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
much for the form in which they pro-| NR. Thirsk) said that, nu doubt the 


posed to do it. What they did was to). , . 
omit the word “limitation”: and the | tention of the Government was obvious, 


question was, ought that to be done ?| but what they were discussing now was 
One of the great injustices which they | one ot two matters : whether that inten- 
proposed to reform was that property on | tion was put clearly into the Act, and if 
settlement, whether voluntary or in-| it was clearly introduced whether it was 
voluntary, escaped Probate Duty as|the proper intention. With regard to 
Probate Duty, of course, could only be ‘the first part of the section, the Chan- 
levied where there was a will proved, | cellor of the Exchequer said his inten- 
aud therefore settlements escaped Probate | tions were so-and-so; he described his 
Duty. By the Bill provision was made | intentions, but unfortunately they were 
by which settlements should pay the | not put into the Act in clear words. 
same coutribution to the State as property | There was a certain place said to be 
which passed by will. Let them look | paved with good intentions, but they 
at the nature of the injustice they pro- | were not put into words. The Chancellor 
posed to remedy. If aman left property | of the Exchequer referred to the case of 





to his wife and family by will, was it | 
right or wrong that should pay Probate | 
Duty ? Therefore, if the property was | 
placed under settlement, why should | 
it not pay duty similar to the | 
Probate Duty when the property was | 
left by will? He did not, however, | 


| 


the Women’s Suffrage Bill, and stated 
that he did not wish to go through all 
the Acts, because the term “ women” 
was well understood. Yes, but the term 
‘“ volunteer ’” was Greek to those who had 
not studied the question. There was one 
matter in connection with this sub-section 


propose here to raise the question again | in which the women of England would 
of the advantage or disadvantage of | be considerably interested. The words 
settlements, but his contention was | as they stood would have the effect of 
that it was giving an unfairadvantage to making marriage no longer a valuable 
settlements ; it might be very good or | consideration, as it had hitherto been 
very bad, but they really gave a most | considered. If these words passed, every 
distinct fiscal advantage to settlements | marriage settlement would be as ineffec- 
by exempting them from a duty they | tive as if made without marriage, or as if 
would otherwise pay if left by a will,| they were post nuptial settlements. 
and there was no real reason why that | That he took to be the intention of the 
should be so. Then also they knew per- | clause. Then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
fectly well that settlements were the | chequer ‘seemed to consider it did not 
instruments of the well-to-do and not the | matter what the form of settlement was 


Sir W. Harcourt | 
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under which the property passed ; thatall; “Any annuity orother interest purchased or 


. : | provided by the deceased either by himself 
eettlements ought to bring something to | alone or in concert or by arrangement with any 


the Revenue in the shape of Death | other person, to the extent of the beneficial 


} 


Duties. Settlements in the Act were | interest accruing or arising by survivorship or 
defined to be anything settled under the | otherwise on the death of the deceased.” 
Estates Act. If they passed these words | That covered the exact point which was 
those who had bought property from any | covered by Sub-section (b) of the Act of 
man who died within 12 months would | 1881, Section 38, so that there the words 
be made liable to pay Estate Duty. He were unuecessary, and they did not 
did not think that was the intention of | bring anything more into the net of the 
the right hon. Gentleman, but that would | Chancellor of tie Exchequer. Take the 
be the effect of the clause if these words third class, property passing under a 
were passed. His hon. Friend who pro-| past or future voluntary settlement 
posed this Amendment said that the sub- | whereby an interest, terminable by death, 
section referred to fiveclasses of property. | was reserved to the settlor, or a right 
Two of them were mere definitions, and was reserved of pre-emption. He would 
therefore there were only three parts of like to read the exact words of the sub- 
the Act of 1881 which were affected by | section, because he wished to show that 
these words which it was now proposed | if they inserted those words they pro- 
to leave out. There were three classes | posed to leave out, they would be doing 
of property that had to pay Death Duties an injury to the beneficiaries. ‘The words 
under the Act of 1881, which were de- | were— 
scribed (a), (b), and (c) inthe Act. The! «whereby the settlor may have reserved to 
first was property taken under a volun- | himself the right, by the exercise of any 
tary disposition purporting to be an _, power, to secure to himself or otherwise his 
immediate gift, not made 12 months  **°lute interest in such property. 
before death. That was the first class.'| That was a voluntary settlement, and 
The second class was property voluntarily that would have to pay a duty on the 
transferred to , death of the settlor if these words stand. 
There was a case that came before the 
“yourself and some other person so that some ‘ Pavers , 
beneficial interest may accrue to the survivors,» | Committee sitting upstairs only a fort- 
: ‘ ey : | nightago, relating to the St. Andrew's Golf 
The third place in which it came in was | Qj). In that casea person sold property 
under (c), property passing under a past | for£5,000 with a clause in the deed giving 
or future voluntary settlement, whereby himself a right of pre-emption ; if they 
interest terminable at death was reserved | tried to sell to anyone else he was to have 
to the settlor. Those were the only three the right to reclaim the property. 
. "0 , slearly that came under this Section (¢). 
matters with which they were dealing. . 
With regard to the (a) class of property If that had been a gift to the St. 
2 -’ Andrew’s Golf Club it would have been 
these words wereiabsolutely meaningless ; ner vc ttl pafeneier wt 
as regarded (b) they were unnecessary, * Y° nlp gy koa Ine - 


and as regarded (c) they were absolutel - pay duty ; but if they. took the word 
mischievous. pga take them to bon sug - pees ' wall ete ee 
by one. The first class was property a C ub, mee ——— * the “he who 
passing under a voluntary disposition ith = av a oe me aimee 
purporting to be an immediate gift in eaaags Sey es ge eee 
de vivos. Those words were meaning- the land yet it hed been transferred to 
less if they took out “voluntary,” be- them with s power of the person who 
cause if it was a gift it was an immediate | vege y7 oe Pee ag se 
r pa , - 

transfer. Then take the (b) class— terest in the property. He should be 
“property voluntarily trausferred to yourselfor | glad if the learned Solicitor General 
oll pel sy emp din Ths some beneficial | would enlighten him as to whether this 
7 — golf club would be able to escape paying 

That was exactly what was provided for | such duty if these words were carried ? 
under Sub-section (d); it covered all | The effect of Section 38 of the Act of 
property so passing, whether the transfer | 1881, as amended by these words, would 
was voluntary or involuntary. It said—|be that this property, transferred by an 
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ordinary settlement, though not by volun- 
tary disposition, from A to B, if trans- 
ferred within 12 months of the death of 
A, would have to pay Estate Duty. He 
was glad to see the learned Solicitor 
General shook his head, and he hoped 
that that would not be the effect of the 
words. They had last night from the 
hon. Member for Haddington (Mr. 
Haldane) a statement in which the hon. 
Gentleman said that when property was | 
sold it ceased to be part of the estate. | 
That was a pleasant statement, but un- 
fortunately the speeches of the hon. 
Member were not incorporated in this 
Bill. If clear words were put in to show | 
that, they would be able to understand | 
where they were. The Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer remarked just now that 
the effect of the clauses of the Act of | 
1881, as amended by the Act of 1889, 
were now generally understood. But | 
they had not been understood without | 
great legal difficulty and expense. Into | 
that conclusion, which was still existing, 
the Government were going to throw 
some other words that would render con- 
fusion worse confounded, and entail 
another series of lawsuits, with a possible 
appeal to the House of Lords. That was 
going to be the result of this legislation. 
It was an excellent thing for the lawyers, 
but a bad thing for the beneficiaries. If 
they left out these words nothing would 
escape, so far as he could see, that ought 
to be taxed, and he therefore supported 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the | 
Member for the Kingston Division (Sir | 
R. Temple). 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn) 
Regis) thought it was most unfortunate | 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
should hold the opinion that the well-to- | 
do ought to be taxed more than they | 
were now. The right hon. Gentleman | 
assented to that doctrine. | 

| 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he did not | 
put it in that way; what he said was | 
that no one ought to be relieved from | 
the tax ; that the person who could afford 
to make settlements ought not to be re- 
lieved any more than the person who 
could not so afford to make them. 











*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not think that the Committee in its 
calmer moments would recognise as a 
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tax the fact that the settlements were 
made mainly by the well-to-do; they 
should pay according to their ability, and 
not merely because they were well-to-do, 
He also thought it was unfortunate the 
right hon. Gentleman should defend the 
particular form of this clause. First, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that it was 
very convenient, and that if they were to 
put in this clause all they meant to in- 
clude they would not have time to pass 
the measure through the House of Com- 
mons, That was the fault of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in putting too 
much work on the back of the House of 
Commons. He himself considered it ex- 
tremely unfortunate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not take some simpler 
method of increasing the amount to be 
obtained from the Death Duties. I 
might have been done much more simply 
if that was his object, but he was afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman’s object had 
been not to get money, but to oppress a 
class, and that was why he taxed 
settlements in this way, because they 
were a source of the  well-tu-do. 
He would point out thaat, although 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer fixed 
his eye upon large settlements, there were 
an enormous number of small settlements. 
If they took the total number of settle- 
ments they would find that, instead of 
being made by the well-to-do, by far the 
largest portion of them were made by 
poor people, professional men, and others. 
These settlements consisted mainly of a 
policy on a man’s life, and kept up out 
of his earnings in order to make some 
provision for the wife and family. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
the Women’s Suffrage Bill, and said if they 
wanted to propose female suffrage they 
could do it easily by saying that all the 
clauses that used the word “ person ” or 


'“ men” should also apply to women. 


That was very simple, but im enacting 
women’s suffrage they would not be 
bound to define a female, which 
would alone correspond to what they 
were doing with this clause. So far 
as to the form of the clause; now 
he came to the merits of the Amend- 
ment. If hon. Members would refer— 
he was afraid few of them would take 
the trouble—to the Act of 1881 and the 
Act of 1889, and read them together with 





special reason for putting on a special 
Mr. Grant Lawson 


this Clause (c) they would find they 
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referred solely and exclusively to volun- 


tary acts. The whole essence of Clause 
38 of the Act of 1881 was to prevent 


evasion, and an evasion was a thing that | 


was necessarily voluntary. Every one of the 
five categories—he made them five, though 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Thirsk (Mr. Grant Lawson) 
only made them three—which were set 


out in Clause 38 of the Act of 1881, as | 


amended by the Act of 1888, referred to 
voluntary acts, and it must be so, for they 
could have no meaning otherwise. For 
instance, they had got a transfer; what 
was aimed at was not a real transfer for 
valuable consideration, but a bogus 
transfer by which the person who makes 
the transfer of property retains a 
hold over it. The essence of it was 
the voluntary character of it; the 
essence of every one of the five was 
the voluntary nature of the act; and 
then came the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who ramps through the whole of 
these with the omission of this word 
“voluntary,” which made nonsense of the 
whole scheme as established by the Acts of 
1881 and 1889. The clauses in those Acts 
were comprehensive, and were enacted 
with the view of preventing the Revenue 
being defrauded. But suppose they 
omitted the word “ voluntary,” what did 
it come to? It came to this: that 


they were claiming to include as the pro- | 
|R. T. Rei, Dumfries, &c.) said, there 
‘were two 
‘ Amendment, the first being a point of 


perty of the man that of which he had 
really divested himself for a valuable 
consideration ; they were attempting to 
establish by this method that that was 
his property which was not his property. 
He contended that marriage was a 
valuable consideration. A valuable con- 
sideration meant either cash or 
connubial bliss. A wife was con- 
sidered to be worth having, and, there- 
fore, was a valuable consideration. In 
return for that consideration a man put a 
<ertain sum into settlement, and he parted | 
with that money just as much as if he 
had bought the lease of a property in the 
New Forest with it. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed that it should 
be treated as if it were still part of the 
man’s property. The clause was specially 
aimed at the marriage settlement. That 
settlement, as arule, involved the passing 
of the property at its first change of | 
hands from the husband to the wife. | 
Already the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
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| had turned the father out of the family ; 
now he was going to turn the wife out. 
| What the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to leave in the family was children 
without father or mother. He could 
quite see how the Bill had been scrambled 
together. A consistent and coherent 
plan of Death Duties had been proposed 
_to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
the Comptroller of Legacy Duties. The 
_Chaneellor of the Exchequer had said 
that the lines were not broad enough, 
that they did not appeal sufficiently to the 
| great heart of the people, the well-to-do 
were let off too easily, and that they must 
have another plan. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then got the assistance of the 
Member for Haddington and the Mem- 
ber for South Hackney, and a few Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, and 
scrambled up this Bill, with this clause 
in it taken bodily out of the Act of 1881, 
which had been applied to a_ totally 
different set of circumstances, and 
so applied in this case as to make it 
nonsense. It was not right to apply this 
clause in this way. It was not right, 
having turned out the father of the family, 
to seek to turn the wife out. Unless the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer was pre- 
pared to say that in no case was the wife 
a valuable consideration, he could not 
possibly stand to this clause. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
points taken by the 
substance and the second a point of 
drafting. In regard to the purpose of 
this clause he said yesterday, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had again 
said to-day, that the object here was that a 
settlement in consideration of marriage 
should be included. That was one object, 
and the second object was that partial 
settlements should be provided for. With 
regard to marriage settlements, what was 
proposed was that upon the death of the 
first person who enjoyed a life interest 
in the property settled Estate Duty should 
be paid. It was only a question of when 
the duty was to be paid. Did hon. 
Gentlemen desire that in the case of a 
sum of money tied up under a settlement 
which might last for 60 or 70 years the 
corpus of that property should escape 
Estate Duty for the whole of that period ? 
[Cries of “No, no!”] Of course not. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: What I | many objects sought to be attained by 
suggested was that when the original | the Solicitor General which were not 
settlor had parted with the sum settled | attained by the words he proposed to 
for a valuable consideration, then upon | retain. In a matter of this sort their 
his death the duty ought not to be/| primary object ought to be to make the 
charged. words as clear and as precise as possible. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, if the settlor | He contended that the words of this sub- 
had parted with the money absolutely | section were both vague and illogical, 
the duty would not fall upon the death | and the effect would be either to bring in 
of the settlor, because the settlor was not | as property subject to this Estate Duty 
a life under the settlement at all, and | property never intended to be brought in, 
therefore what he might describe as the |or else to bring in property already 
signal for this Estate Duty would not in | brought in under other sub-sections of 
that case have arisev. It was not until | the clause. The object of Clause 2 was 
the death of the first tenant for life that | to enumerate and define in as precise a 
the duty was payable. He did not enter | manner as possible the various classes of 
into the case of jointure at present. This | property which would be subject to the 
was a terrible business which seemed to Estate Duty, which he admitted was a 
have troubled the hon. Gentleman, he | legitimate and fair object. The sub- 
rather thought, because he had not con- | section brought in property at present 
sidered the matter fully. All that was | subject to the Account Duty, but the 
proposed was that there should be one | very essence of the clause imposing the 
Estate Duty payable during the duration | Account Duty was that the property 
of the settlement, and if the settlor had | should be subject to voluntary disposi- 
reserved for himself a life interest his | tion, and when they eliminated the word 
death was the signal for the first duty | “voluntary” they annihilated the meaning 
being paid, and provision was made for |of the clause altogether. They were 
the contribution of the various persons | introducing totally new considerations, 
according to their several interests. He and they did not know where they would 
had been asked to explain the meaning |e landed. They were destroying the 
of “partial consideration.” If a man| whole meaning of the clause, and were 
parted with his property for full con- | introducing something which might or 
sideration there was an end of the ques- | might not be intended. The Chancellor 
tion ; but if he settled the property on | of the Exchequer had told them that 
various persons, reserving a life interest | the intention of the Government was to 
to himself, then the proposal of the Bill | bring in and make subject to the Estate 
was that on the death of the settlor no | Duty property which was the subject of 
tax should be payable with respect of | settlement. To this he offered no objec- 
anything for which a valuable considera- | tion whatever, but he said that in every 
tion was given. With regard to the form | case where settled property could legiti- 
of the clause, he was sorry the method | mately be made subject to Estate Duty 
adopted by the draftsmen did not com-| it had already been provided for by other 
mend itself to some hon. Gentlemen. | sub-sections of the clause. Could the 
Legislation by cross reference was ren- | Solicitor General suggest one single in- 
dered most expedient in some cases. | stance in which settled property would 
There was a purpose in it, for when par- | not be covered by Sub-section (b), even 
ticular words in Acts of Parliament, and | if these words were left out of Sub- 
especially in fiscal Acts, which of neces-| section (c)? He did not know any. 
sity were intricate, had either received a| So far as marriage settlements were 
construction in the Courts or had been | concerned, there was no reason whatsoever 
construed by a particular practice, of | for putting in these words they objected 
course it was very expedient that that | to at the end of the clause. Take the 
construction should be followed. case of a settlement for a partial con- 
*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, that | sideration. It was a settlement on de- 
they were obliged to the Solicitor General | ceased for life or on another person for 
for the conciliatory way in which he had | life, and upon the death of the first life 
tried to meet their not unfounded appre- | tenant the property became liable to Es- 
hensions. He contended that there were | tate Duty under Sub-section (b). There- 
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fore, he was entitled to say that every case | were the illegitimate things which he 
where the Estate Duty was legitimately | thought would be included by these 
chargeable upon settled property passing | words. The Government were not 
on the death of the deceased was charged aware of any illegitimate things that 
either by Sub-section (b), or by Sub- | these words would include. In their 
section (d), and he did not know any | opinion these words were necessary and 
eases to which these words could apply | proper, and that the Account Act would 
except cases of property which ought | not, as the hon. and learned Member sug- 
not to be taxed at all or of property | gested, be made unworkable by omitting 
already taxed under other sub-sectious. | the word “ voluntary.” He really hoped 
Under these cireumstances, he asked the | that under these cireumstances the Com- 
Committee to say that the words were | mittee would now allow a decision to be 
undoubtedly vague, illogical, and un- | taken on the subject. 
necessary. Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
Srr W. HARCOURT observed that | E.) said, he must say that the speech 
the argument of the hon. and learned they had heard from the Chancellor of 
Member for York had been put, as his | the Exchequer confused his already con- 
arguments were always put, extremely | fused mind as to the intentions of the 
clearly. The hon. Member objected to} Government and the draftsmen of the 
any provision here as affecting marriage | Bill. When they met that morning the 
settlements, because, he said, such settle- Chancellor of the Exchequer began by a 
ments were already charged under the | long and interesting speech, in which he 
elauses or sub-clauses they had already defended both the draftsmen of the 
passed. The hon. Member said that | Bill and also the policy the Bill was in- 
every charge the Government contem- | tended toembody. His defence of the 
plated or could contemplate under this | policy of the Bill was the same as he 
section was already met under the section | put forward the previous night, but in 
which was already passed. If that were | addition to the argument he then adduced 
so, and if the Government were right in | the right hon. Gentleman pointed out 
that, then all the objection to this clause, | that it was a common practice when they 
so far as this matter was concerned, wanted to modify an Act of Parliament 
was at an end, because the hon. Member | to introduce a new Act or a new clause 
admitted that these things, though ob- of an Act of Parliament, in which they 
jectionable as chargeable under this | very briefly enumerated certain words in 
clause, were really already chargeable | the old Act on which they either put 
under the clauses they had passed. There- | their construction in the new Act or em- 
fore, his objection to the sub-section was | bodied altogether, but the illustration the 
merely that it was surplusage. The Go- | right hon. Gentleman gave had really no 
vernment did not take that view. The | analogy or relation to the case now be- 
Attorney General, who, he regretted to | fore them. They might read the sub- 
say, was unable to be present through | section they were now discussing a dozen 
illness, was an able authority on this | times and not know what was its mean- 
subject, and the hon. and learned Gen-| ing. One could hardly read it aloud 
tleman and the capable draftsmen had | unless one was unusually articulate and 
considered the matter very carefully.| sober. At that time of the day it was 
They regarded the words as necessary in | impossible to do it, and it required ex- 
order to complete the principle of charging | treme care to make the various syllables 
settlements. The Government, of course, | form anything articulate, even by an ac- 
relied upon the experience of their very | customed tongue. If the sub-section 
able advisers in this matter. was difficult enough to pronounce and 
Mr. BUTCHER said, he did say | understand, it was three times more 
that there were certain things which | difficult to understand after it was 
were legitimately included, but he very | explained by the Government than it 
much suspected there were many things | was before. Just consider where they 
which were illegitimate which were in-| were. After an hour and a-half’s 
cluded in these words. discussion the Chancellor of the Exche- 
Srr W. HARCOURT said, the hon. | quer and the Solicitor General told them 
and learned Member did not specify what | that the main fundamental objects of the 
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words they were now discussing was to 
drag within the net of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer money passing under 
marriage settlements, -Then the hon. and 
learned Member for York got up and 
pointed out that marriage settlements 
were already included under Sub-section 
(b) and all that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to say was that it might 
be so; that was not the opinion of the 
draftsmen or the Attorney General, but 
it was the opinion of the Member for 
York, and therefore let them pass this 
sub-section of the clause. Either these 
matters were included in Sub-section (b) 
or not ; and if they were, then the Com- 
mittee was to pass a word which had no 
meaning, which was mere surplusage, 
and to do that which had already been 
done by a previous sub-section. That 
was not the way to do business. That 
was not the way to draft, to defend, or 
to pass a Bill. He asked what the 
meaning of Sub-section (b) and Sub- 
section (c) was? If they did not mean 
the same thing, in what did they differ ? 
Did Sub-section (b) include marriage 
settlements ? If so, the speeches 
of the Solicitor General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer earlier in 
the morning were obstructive speeches, 
dealing with matters that were discussed 
and ought to have been dealt with the 
previous day when discussing Sub-sec- 
tion (b). If, on the other hand, marriage 
settlements were not dealt with by Sub- 
section (b), they required some answer 
to the objection made by the hon. and 
learned Member for York, who pointed 
out that this sub-section was either sur- 
plusage or mischievous. They required 
some explanation. They could hardly 
proceed with the words until they knew 
what legal meaning was put on the sub- 
section by competent legal authorities. 
He passed from that to the matter 
of substance, and he preferred to 
argue the clause on the meaning 
the Government had themselves placed 
upon it rather than upon the mean- 
ing the Member for York placed upon it, 
and which the Government were now 
anxious to snatch at in order to get out 
of a difficulty. He would assume that 
the explanation given by the Solicitor 
General and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer was right, that marriage 
settlements were not included under 
Sub-section (b) and that the whole 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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object of Sub-section (c) was to tax 
marriage settlements not otherwise in- 
cluded in the Bill. He would ask, on 
that interpretation of Sub-section (c), 
were the Committee prepared to 
endorse the policy embodied in that 
sub-section? They had always de- 
cided that certain property was to be 
caught in the Bill ; but when they came 
to a further proposition that the wife of 
» man who came into the life interest 
in settled property which she enjoyed 
from the time of her marriage in common 
with her husband, on the death of the 
husband was to enjoy it alone. When 
he found out she was to pay Estate Duty 
he thought they were making a revolu- 
tion in the laws of taxation which struck 
at their whole civilised idea of taxation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Solicitor General appeared to think 
that the case of a wife or widow coming 
into the sole enjoyment of property was 
a precisely analogous case to a widow to 
whom the husband had left money on 
his demise. He saw no parallel. The 
law had always held that settlements 
made on marriage were settlements for 
valuable consideration. He took that to 
be a legal fiction, started in order to 
carry out the broadly equitable proposi- 
tion that in the case of husband and wife 
who enjoyed property settled upon them 
jointly, the relict of the two could not be 
regarded as an heir in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It was unjust that the 
survivor under a marriage settlement 
should be called upon to pay the duty, and 
it was an entirely new principle to intro- 
duce into our law to regard the relict in the 
position of an heir coming into the pro- 
perty. He could imagine nothing more 
contrary to every principle of justice, or 
to the established views of the relation- 
ship of married people. They should, 
therefore, give the most strenuous resist- 
ance to that part of the sub-section. He 
drew a distinction between the case of 
the children inheriting after the death of 
both parents, and the husband or wife 
inheriting on the death of either. He 
agreed that the children, on the death of 
the husband and the wife, ought to pay ; 
but that the husband or the wife was to 
be regarded as the heir of the other was 
a proposition he hoped the House would 
never sanction. One result of the clause 
did not appear to have been contemplated. 
If property had been parted with for a 
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consideration not equal to its value, and 
the man died within a year, the Exche- 
quer naturally sought to take some toll. 
He asked whether, if in every case of 
sale where the seller died within the year, 
the officers of the Iuland Revenue would 
have to overhaul the transaction in order 
to see whether the consideration for the 
sale was a sufficient consideration? If 
so, the results would be great inconve- 
nience and possible injustice. 

Mr. R. T. REID, replying to the last 
question put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, said the power under the present 
Bill to the Revenue officials would be 
precisely the same in this particular as it 
was under the existing law, and at 
present anything in the nature of a gift 
or voluntary disposition within 12 
months of the death of a testator had to 
be brought within the account. It was, 
of course, incumbent on the Revenue 
authorities to make inquiries where they 
thought a transaction of this kind had 
taken place, but it did not involve the 
overhauling of all sales. As to the 
point made by the right hon. Gentleman 
as to marriage settlements, it was really 
no point at all. They were agreed that 
some duty must be paid, and the only 
point was as to the epoch of payment. 
That did not involve any such point of 
principle as that raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman—of the wife becoming heir 
to her husband. There was on the 
Paper an Amendment to Clause 6 in his 
name regulating the payment under 
settlements of this character, and that 
clause and Amendment would furnish a 
fitting opportunity to discuss the question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the epoch at which 
this payment was to take effect was of 
enormous importance to the persons 
interested. There might be this case : 
The children who would inherit ulti- 
mately were well placed in life, the 
daughter married, and the son in a 
position to pay; whereas the widow, who 
was the mother of the children, might be 
placed in an extremely difficult position 
by having to pay this very duty on 
coming into sole possession of that which 
she possessed before. Were they not 
establishing a new principle, which it 
would be most undesirable to sanction, 
by the course which the Government 
proposed ? Were they to sanction the 
principle that for this purpose husband 
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and wife were not one, and that property 
which they enjoyed together was not joint 
property to which they were both equally 
entitled ? All the legislation which bore 
upon the relation of husband and wife 
was to that effect. He did not know 
how far this matter might be carried 
if this new principle put forward 
by the Government were to be 
adopted. The Solicitor General might 
think the matter as regarded pay- 
ment was a small matter, but for his 
part he did not think so. He thought 
there were many instances in which great 
hardship indeed might be inflicted upon 
the widow. Supposing that the settled 
property consisted of a house, and that 
the husband and wife had inhabited this 
house together, but that there were com- 
paratively small means for paying the 
duty, would it be right that the wife 
should have to raise the amount of money 
necessary to pay the duty on that house 
when her husband died, as if she had in- 
herited that house from him? Whata 
distinction that was from the case of the 
children. The children would have 
houses of their own; very possibly they 
might have gone out into life, they had 
not got that same identity to the deceased 
as the identity between husband and wife; 
therefore he begged most respectfully to 
put these two points in reply to the 
speech of the Solicitor General. In the 
first place, they were establishing a new 
principle, which could not, he thought, 
be defended, and which the Solicitor 
General only tried to defend on the plea 
that they were only changing the epoch, 
He contended that not only were they 
changing the epoch, but the very prin- 
ciples upon which the duties were levied, 
for a principle which might have existed 
once, but which certainly all legislation 
had attempted to avoid as far as possible 
—namely, that the wife should not be 
burdened with heavy duties upon the 
death of her husband. The principle 
was the one point and the hardship to 
the widow was the other point. He did 
not think that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General had at all appreciated 
the magnitude of this point. When he 
drew attention to this matter on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, he received a 
sympathetic reply from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who admitted that 
there was some force in his contention, 
and said that this question of a wife 
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coming into possession of property which 
had belonged to busband and wife jointly 
was a matter which would be considered 
in Committee. He still hoped, there- 
fore, that the Government would intro- 
duce some words into the clause which 
would remove this injustice. 

Sir W. HARCOURT observed that 
if he could concede this point without 
departing from the principle of the Bill 
he should gladly do as was suggested. 
What was the principle of the Bill? 
The principle of the Bill was that this 
tax was payable not out of what anybody 
got, be it the widow or anybody else, 


but out of property which passed on the’ 


death of the deceased, and that was 
totally regardless of the person or per- 
sons ultimately affected by the distribu- 
tion of the money. He could not depart 
from that principle without doing violence 
to the fundamental principle on which 
the Bill was based. If they made ex- 
ceptions to that principle they broke 
down the foundation on which the Bili 
was constructed. He ventured to say 
that cases of probate were far more 
numerous than cases of settlement—that 
there were 10 cases of property that 
passed by will to one that passed by 
settlement. No doubt the class to which 
they in that House belonged made settle- 
ments, but they were not the majority of 
the people of the country. Personal 
property in the great majority of cases 
passed by will to the widow, and the 
widow was charged. An artizan left his 
house to his widow by will, and she paid 
Probate Duty ; but if a wealthier man 
left hishouse to his widow, that being by 
settlement, she would not have to pay. 
It was impossible not to see the extreme 
injustice of the present state of the law. 
It was not the nature of the instrument 
which ought to exempt. He heard ofan 
instance the other day of the injustice of 
making the instrument the test of the 
duty and not the value. Two houses in 
Piccadilly passed on the demise of their 
owner. One was a leasehold from the 
Crown, and the duty was between 
£2,000 and £3,000 ; the other, being one 
of the great freeholds, paid only as many 
hundreds. This was the kind of thing 
the Bill was intended to put an end to. 
They could not deal with settlement upon 
a different footing to the will-making 
class, The will-making class of the com- 
munity were the majority of the people 
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of this countrys they taxed them, and 
whilst taxing them they ought not to let 
the wealthier classes esca taxation, 
He held that Sub-section (¢) was neces. 
sary to the clause. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the argument of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was a very forcible one— 
namely, that if the property was such as 
had been charged Probate Duty in the 
past when passing by will, and which 
would remain so in the future, they must, 
in order to secure the Revenue from 
fraud, deal equally with all classes of the 
community. That was a good position, 
unless they went further than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and say that whether under will or 
settlement property passing between 
husband and wife should not be charge- 
able. That would rest on the suggestion 
that the husband and wife constituted 
a community—which was the common idea 
of the French law—the community last- 
ing until the marriage of a survivor. They 
could not distinguish between a will and 
a post-nuptial settlement ; aad what was 
the difference between a post-nuptial 
settlement and a settlement made in 
anticipation of marriage? A great deal 
was to be said in favour of waiting for 
the death of both husband and wife 
before making the duty payable. But 
this question could not be dealt with on 
the present Amendment without mixing it 
up with other issues. He would suggest 
that consideration of the question could 
better be entered upon an Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Somerset 
(Mr. H. Hobhouse), later on, which pro- 
vided— 

“That Estate Duty shall not be payable on 
any property ing from a wife to a husband, 
or from a husband to a wife.” 

Mr. BYRNE said, the Amendment 
now before the Committee was one of 
great importance, as the sub-section they 
were dealing with contained a great deal 
more than the Government evidently 
intended. All through the proceedings 


on the Bill they had been assured that , 


the duty proposed to be levied was in- 
tended to be an analogue to the Probate 
Duty by taking in whole estates and 
leeving Succession and Legacy Duty 
still to be payable. Was it the fact that 
the analogy would bear in the present 
case? He ventured to say “no.” Pro- 
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bate Duty was paid by a man for what 
he bad power to dispose of, and for the 
right to dispose of it when he gave it 
away by will. The Account Duty was 
paid in the same way. The analogy was 
perfect ; but the moment they went be- 
yond that the analogy ceased. If the 
Government were going to charge the 
beneficiaries under the new Estate Duty 
they were including a duty analogous 
to the Succession and Legacy Duty. 
It was true they were sweeping in 
Probate Duty along with it, but the 
analogy was lost immediately. Confusion 
was introduced by reason of mixing up 
two things together. The result of the 
sub-section would be in certain cases to 
charge property with a double duty. If 
a man bought a reversion for £5,000, 
not only would he have to pay duty on 
the conveyance, but duty would have to 
be paid upon the £5,000 which he him- 
self had paid for the purchase of the 
reversion on his death. It was well 
enough to say—as they had done in the 
previous sub-section—that on the increase 
of a beneficial interest on the death of a 
person interest had to be paid, but that 
was not what was said here. By this del- 
phic sub-section they were introducing 
—perhaps accidentally — cases which 
would produce great injustice, and cases 
which the Government could not mean 
to bring in. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that as 
to the proper principle which ought to 
animate the Committee in dealing with 
property passing from a husband to a 
wife, or from a wife to a husband, he 
entirely agreed with the observations 
that had fallen from his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall. It would be better to defer 
the further discussion of the point raised 
until the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Somerset was before the Committee. 
He was rather afraid, however, that in 
taking that course the Government, who 
held that the present Amendment was 
too invidious and would only benefit a 
small class of the community, would de- 
clare that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Somerset was too big. It 
was, therefore, with some apprehension 
that he agreed to defer the discussion to 
the broader issue of the hon. Member for 
Somerset. But that being deferred on 
the present Amendment there was only a 
technical point to be settled. He thought 
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that probably a word or two from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
remove the difficulty as to procedure. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he did 
not understand how the question raised 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Byrne) came 
under the Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that if the 
Amendment were accepted the mischief 
the hon. and learned Member had pointed 
out would be done away with. If the 
hon. Member’s views were correct there 
would be the hardship of a double ‘duty 
being charged in certain cases. That, 
presumably, was not the desire of the 
Government, therefore let them promise 
to prevent that hardship taking place. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Somerset would govern the 
present sub-section as well as the other 
part of the clause. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, that the scheme of the Government 
would enable and require the Inland 
Revenue to inquire into the adequacy of 
the consideration given for the transfer- 
ence of property during life. However 
bond fide the transaction might have 
been, it would be open to the Inland 
Revenue to rip it up, and to charge duty, 
not on the consideration given, but on 
the consideration which, in their opinion, 
ought to have been given. 

Sim W. HARCOURT said, he hoped 
the Committee would not go on discuss- 
ing these minor points. There was no 
objection taken to the principle of the 
sub-section. There was really no inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
charge double duty. A clause would be 
brought up later dealing with “ valuable 
consideration.” He could promise that 
the matter should be examined, and if 
there were found to be such injustice 
as had been suggested, it should receive 
attention. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Mr. COURTNEY moved an Amend- 
ment to insert in Sub-section (d) exemp- 
tion of any annuity not exceeding £100 
from the definition of “ property ” liable 
to Estate Duty. This Amendment, he 
hoped, would be accepted by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Its object was very 
simple and would require but very few 
minutes to state. The sub-section dealt 
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with, among other things, annuities, and 
this Amendment was specially intended 
to meet the case of smail joint annuities 
which on the death of one of the annuitants 
would become chargeable with Succession 
Duty. That tax would have to be paid 
by the survivor of the two anouitants. 
As examples of cases in which the im- 
position of the new duty would fall with 
extreme hardness he mentioned that of a 
husband and wife who in their old age 
had sunk what little capital they had 
saved in that description of investment 
as a provision in old age ; and also that 
of old ladies or two sisters who had pur- 
chased an annuity of perhaps £100 in 
order to increase their slender income. 
At the most, £100 a year would but 
give these persons sufficient to provide 
themselves with the bare necessaries of 
life. The difference that this exemption 
would make to the Revenue would be 
very small, but to persons in reduced 
circumstances it was a matter of the 
greatest importance. To inflict such a 
burden upon small annuitants would aiso 
be directly contrary to the wishes that 
had been freely expressed in the House 
that some scheme for providing old-age 
pensions should be brought forward. 
This class of persons also often paid 
Income Tax, although it was not neces- 
sary for them to do so if they understood 
how to claim exemption ; and he pointed 
out that where they did so, they paid, 
not on the value of the annuity, but on 
the value of their property. He hoped, 
therefore, that hon. Members would 
support him in his Ameudment to exempt 
such small annuities from the operation 
of the section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 19, after “annuity,” insert “ ex- 
ceeding one hundred pounds per annum.” 
—/( Mr. Courtney. ) 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that 
under the Amendment sums of £500 and 
£700 might, if invested in annuities, 
escape the Estate Duty. The Bill 
reduced the duty payable on Small 
Estates, and it would not be safe to make 
a distinction between different kinds of 
investments. He was prepared to 
exempt from duty reversions purchased 
for full value, but though he was in 
sympathy with a great deal that the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, he could not 
agree to the Amendment. 


Mr. Courtney 
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Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, he would put one point before 
the right hou. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Where a_ joint 
annuity had been purchased which would 
pass to the survivor the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to exempt the sur- 
vivor from the payment of Estate Duty 
on the increased sum received. The right 
hon. Gentleman objected to that as 
drawing a distinction between one class 
of property and another. He (Mr. 
Forwood) would put this position: in the 
case of an annuity purchased from an 
Insurance Company in England it was 
probable that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might see his way to put a duty 
on the increased annuity coming to the 
survivor. But supposing the annuity 
was purchased in an American office, and 
the whoie of the property of the hustand 
and wife had been sunk in the transaction. 
There would be no letters of administra- 
tion to be proved. The American life 
office would continue to pay the annuity 
to the survivor without the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having any kuowledge of 
the change of circumstances. Clearly, if 
the Amendment were not accepted, a 
premium would be put upon annuities 
purchased in American Life Offices as 
against those purchased in English Life 
Offices, while the former would escape 
the latter would have to pay Estate Duty. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he thanked 
the right hon. Member for having drawn 
his attention to this matter. He would 
promise carefully to consider it. His 
desire was that no foreign property 
should escape duty. 


Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, he was in sympathy with a great 
deal which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin. It 
would not be any more improper to 
exempt certain annuities from taxation 
taan it was to exempt certain incomes 
from Income Tax. He would plead for 
the exemption of small annuities. Take 
the case of an aged couple having an 
annuity of £100 between them. One of 
them died, and surely the only sum that 
it should be possible to tax should be the 
one-half accruing to the survivor. He 
would suggest, however, that these 
small annuities should be exempted alto- 
gether. He would not say at what 
figure he would limit the exemption, but 
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he would not increase the amount payable 
at present on small annuities. He would 
abolish it altogether. The Revenue | 
would not lose much. Chancellors of the | 
Exchequer were naturally hard-hearted, | 
and were unable to see any difference be- | 
tween one person and another except in 
regard tothe amount of taxation they paid. 
These discussions for the past day or two 
had been in the highest degree technical, 
and he had not felt himself competent to 
take part in them, but on this point he had 
listened to counsel on either side, and felt 
bound to plead for the holders of small 
annuities. He could not help remarking 
how the opinions of legal gentlemen dif- 
fered according to the side of the House | 
on which they sat. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not think | 
the Amendment before the Committee | 
was in the best form. The proposal he | 
had himself put upon the Paper met | 
the case of survivorships, he thought, | 
better than that under discussion. His | 
Amendment was to add after line 23— | 

“ Provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply to survivorship annuities payable as long 
as one of the parties survive.” 

What had been said about small annui- 
ties being held by husband and wife of 
advanced years or two elderly sisters 
was quite true. It was conceivable that | 
an old couple of 70 or 80 might have a | 
small joint annuity ; and when one died | 
the survivor would have to pay on one-half | 
of the annuity practically the same | 
amount as if it were a freehold estate. | 
That seemed to be unfair. He saw | 
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he used the expression “it is not safe” 
to allow an aged couple to buy a joint 
annuity under the terms of the Amend- 
ment, could not have meant what he said. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
besides the two courses which the Chan- 


_cellor of the Exchequer had mentioned as 


being open to these people—namely, 
investing the money in annuities or keep- 
ing it—there was the third course of 
spending the money, in which case the 
Exchequer would get nothing. The 
question was, whether these investments, 
from the point of view of thrift, were to 
be encouraged or discouraged? The 


right hon. Gentleman had discovered that 


all purchasers of settlements were not 
money-lenders, as he had declared 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I never 
said anything of the kind. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON: He said 

was speaking for the money-lenders, 
but he now finds that the Insurance Com- 
panies buy settlements. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I thought 
the hon. Member accepted the offer I 
made on a previous occasion. If the 
hon. Member objects to my concession, 
I will withdraw it, and I shall not con- 
sider myself bound by the statement I 
have made, 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON: I take 
the concession on the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I withdraw 
my offer. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 





nothing in the Bill which would enable | W.) said, he could not imagine that the 
the charge to be made as on a short life | Chancellor of the Exchequer was serious 
interest. Investments like these were |in what he had said. The strongest re- 
most proper for persons with small accu- | presentations had been made to the right 
mulated savings and no children depen- | hon. Gentleman by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
dent on them. It was better than taking | Grant Lawson) on behalf of certain In- 
an annuity on one life, though one might | surance Companies, and the right hon. 
be much younger than the other. Many | Gentleman had stated to the House and 
of these annuities only amounted to £10, | the public that he was prepared to make 
£20, or £30, and it seemed astonishing | some concession. Now, because his hon. 
that, under what was called a popular | Friend had said something was required 





Budget, the survivor, in the case of an 
old couple who had scraped together 
£300, might have to pay away a year’s 
income to meet the tax. These persons 


paid an excessive amount of taxation, 
because they paid on the gross amount. 
If they invested in Consols they would 
y on the interest they received. 
hancellor of the Exchequer, when 


only 
The 








beyond the concession, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to withdraw it. 
That was not the proper way to deal 
with a matter of this kind. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he merely 
desired toemphasise the spirit with which 
concessions were met by the Opposition. 
He had endeavoured to receive in a spirit 
of conciliation suggestions which had been 
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made, and he was met by such a speech | the Exchequer, of all people, could oppose 
as that of the hon. Member (Mr. Grant | the Amendment before the Committee, 
Lawson). He did not mean, however, | The right hon. Gentleman was always 
to retire from his offer, but only desired | telling them that the object of the Finance 
to point out the spirit in which the Go- | Bill was to put the duties on the richest 


vernment were met when they en- 
deavoured to make concessions. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he was 
glad that he had been able to appeal 
satisfactorily from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in av angry mood 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Righteous 
indignation ! 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that if 
anyone bad cause for righteous indigna- 
tion it was his hon. Friend, who had been 
accused of speaking on behalf of money- 


lenders. 





Str W. HARCOURT said, he had | 


made no imputation on the hon. Member. 


He only pointed out that the effect of the | 
hon. Member’s proposal would benefit the | 


money-lenders as well as the Insurance 
Companies. 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman intended 
that the concession which he had 
announced should apply to the Insurance 


Companies alone, and not to anyone | 


else who had lent money on these rever- 
sions ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
my concession must shine on the just 
and unjust alike. I cannot distinguish. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH asked whe- 
ther the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, as soon as possible, place his 
Amendment on the Paper, in order that 
those interested in the subject might have 


an opportunity of knowing what was to | 


be done ? 


Sin W. HARCOURT : I will do that, | 
and take a lesson from what has hap- | 
pened, and never announce a concession | 


beforehand. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES addressed 
a question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have to 
apologise for making that statement, and 
I have to say now that I will say no 
more on the subject. It was an irregu- 
larity, and it is one which I will not 


repeat. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could not conceive how the Chancellor of 


Sir W. Harcourt 


) people, and hete was a proposal made in 
the same spirit as that which had animated 
| the right hon. Gentleman in dealing with 
| the Income Tax—a proposal to exempt 
| from payment persons in receipt of small 
annuities. He had heard no reason why 
|the Amendment should not be adopted. 
| *Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, he hoped that the proposition might 
be accepted. As the Bill stood a great 
| deal of annoyance would be caused to 
| poor persons. He was astonished that 
there should be any objection to the 
Amendment, because the strongest 
_ argument used in course of the discussions 
which had taken place on graduation 
was that only those who could afford it 
should pay the increased duty. Where 
there was special provision made for 
exemption from Income Tax there surely 
ought to be exemption from this duty. 
If £100 was too much, possibly the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
would accept £50, or be grateful for any 
concession which would have the effect 
of relieving a deserving class of persons 
who already had their claim recognised 
by exemption from Income Tax. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 

min) said, the point of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was that they ought not 
to allow a tax to be evaded by a change 
of form. His answer was, that the mere 
fact of the annuities being in existence 
proved the extreme poverty of their re- 
| cipients. It was not so much a question 
'of an increase of duty, but was for all 
purposes a new tax placed upon a certain 
class of persons. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he thought there was a great 
deal of force in the objection which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had raised 
to the proposal of his right hon. Friend. 
As it stood it appeared to him that it 
would be possible for a single individual 
to purchase any number of annuities of 
not more than £100, so that he might 
exempt himself from the operation of the 
tax. At the same time, there was, no 
doubt, a considerable hardship likely to 
arise in the case of small annuities, and 
particularly in the case of survivorship 


| 
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annuities, and he asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he could not 

mise a favourable consideration of 
cases of this kind ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
willing to see what could be done in the 
direction aimed at by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had moved the Amend- 
ment. He was afraid that the Amend- 
ment as it stood would lead to evasion of 
the tax, but, as he had said, he would 
consider the matter, and at the proper 
moment announce his decision. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that if a man 
bought annuities in the names of 50 
other persons, he would place upon them 
the responsibility for the payment of the 
tax, which would not, therefore, be 
evaded. In view, however, of the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr.GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he had an Amendment upon 
the Paper which gave effect to his objec- 
tion to retrospective action of the Bill, 
and also guarded the interests of Rail- 
way Companies. He would not move 
the Amendment now, but thought it 
advisable to wait until the other Amend- 
ments had been moved. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
desired to move an Amendment to omit 
all the words after “alone,” in line 20, 
to the end of Sub-section (d). It would 
therefore be necessary to omit the word 
“either” after “ deceased.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would be 
necessary for the hon. Gentleman to take 
the discussion on the word “ either.” 

*Mr. DARLING, continuing, said, that 
although the Solicitor General might not 
have been responsible for these words in 
the first instance, he must now be re- 
garded as having adopted them, The 
words of the sub-section were— 

“ Any annuity or other interest purchased or 
provided by the deceased, either by himself alone 
or in concert or by arrangement with any other 
person, to the extent of the beneficial interest 
accruing or arising by reo ter or otber- 
wise on the death of the deceas 


These words were extremely wide and 
would include such a case as this. Two 
persons, A and B, might buy an annuity 
for the benefit of C. A and B arranged 
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between themselves ‘that A should find 
£1,000 and B: £100. .When B died C 
was to come into the benefit of the 
annuity bought for £1,100. If this 
clause were passed B’s estate would 
have to pay duty upon the whole £1,100, 
although he had received no beneficiary 
interest at all. All that B had done was 
to act in concert with A, who found the 
£1,000 for the purchase of an annuity 
for the benefit of C, he himself only 
finding £100. The clause provided that 
the duty should be payable to the extent 
of the beneficial interest accruing or 
arising from survivorship. The beneficial 
interest would accrue to C on the death of 
B, and the extent to which it would accrue 
was that it would be a beneficiary interest 
representing such an annuity as 
£1,100 would purchase. B’s estate would 
consequently be charged in respect of a 
transaction which brought to him no 
advantage whatever. He wanted to know 
whether this was not a perfectly possible 
case to arise under the clause? He did 
not know whether the Solicitor General 
was aware of the full enormity of putting 
a tax upon B in regard to his participa- 
tion in the purchase of this annuity. It 
could not be said that B had any 
interest to the extent of more than 
£100; yet if this clause passed B 
might be charged upon the result of an 
investment of £1,100 of which he had 
contributed only £100, and which repre- 
sented more money than B ever had in 
his life. He should be glad if the 
Solicitor General would direct his atten- 


| tion to this matter and tell the Committee 


whether the case he had put was not 
possible. He moved to omit “ either.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ either."—( Mr. Darling.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘either’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. The case of B 
could not be specially considered. He 
thought the purpose of the clause was 
apparent to the House. It was intended 
to prevent evasion. Section 38 of the 
Act of 1881 had a somewhat similar 
object, but that section did not quite 
cover this Bill. The clause struck at the 
possibility of the purchase of annuities, 
the benefit of which was to arise upon 
the purchaser’s death. 
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*Mr. DARLING said, he had put | purchase of an annuity for the benefit of 
before the hon. and learned Solicitor | a third person—— 
General a supposititious case of distinct, Sim R. WEBSTER: Take the case 
hardship, and one which might easily | of a father and an uncle purchasing an 
arise if the Government insisted upon annuity for the benefit of a child. 
the passing of this clause. It might be Mr. R. T. REID, continuing, said, 
that they intended to meet a certain evil, | that taking a case of that kind the fact 
but he was surely entitled to put to the would be that two persons were con- 
Solicitor General a case which, as a fact, | tributing to the fund in order to buy an 
contrary to what the Solicitor General | annuity for a third person. He thought 
alleged, took him no time to think out, that, according to the case presented, the 
and which struck him directly he read the Estate Duty would only be charged upon 
clause, and to ask him whether such acase one person; but, as he had stated, the 
might not arise. He would inquire of the question was a complicated one and could 
Government whether it was necessary | not be answered offhand. 
to use such words as “in concert”? If | Sir R. WEBSTER said, that upon 
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the expression was used the Government | this point the explanation of the Solicitor 
must, at all events, take the full conse- | General was clear, but he did not under- 
quences. It was no answer for the | stand as yet what were the intentions of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the the Government when the life dropped. 
Solicitor General to say that they could| *yp. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
not reply to a point of this kind on sight ; | Regis) said, they had been informed by 
but if that was so, the hon. and | the Solicitor General that this paragraph 
learned Gentleman might postpone the | was to prevent evasion, but he could not 
settlement of the subject until he had | conceive of anything ‘that was included 
had time to think over it ; they, for their | under the paragraph that was not in- 
part, were not bound to pass a clause | cluded in Clause 38 of the Act of 1881, 
which they did not understand. : | as amended by the Act of 1889. He very 
Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- | much doubted if the clause was necessary, 
over Square) said, he thought that/ we BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
collision of opinion might be avoided if | 0:4 he thought it would tates the 
the Solicitor General would clear up 4! 4 .ondment were withdrawn. Glenes 2 
matter in regard to which the House | showed in respect of what property 
bles undoubtedly entitled to some | Estate Duty was to be levied, and Clause 
information. His hon. and learned | > sore or lees accurately defined the pro- 
Friend (Mr. Darling) had given them a | perty passing on death, and as he under- 
distinct instance of hardship which would | 24449 jit the question. wes eas 


arise under the Bill as it was drawn. | 
oe | payment of the duty out of the estate. 
The Solicitor General had told them that | Mr. DARLING said, he should be 


he could not deal with the case on sight. | 


That might be quite reasonable, but if 
the hon. Gentleman could not deal 
with the case at sight he could, at all 
events, indicate generally whether he 
could make any alteration in the clause. 

Str R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, the Solicitor General could perhaps 
answer affirmatively whether he could 
deal with a particular case such as that 
put forward by the hon. and learned 
Member for Deptford. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was exceed- 
ingly hard to answer a complicated ques- 
tion of this kind without having had 
time for consideration. The substance of 
the point presented to him was whether 
in the case of two persons, both of whom 
paid a portion of money towards the 


| glad to know if the Solicitor General, 
adopting the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight, would state whether it was 
possible to meet a case equivalent to that 
which he had put forward? Otherwise 
it would be necessary for him to take a 
Division upon the Amendment. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he would un- 
dertake to look into this matter, and give 
a reply as soon as possible. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would like 
\ to hear a more decisive statement from 
the Solicitor General. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that if he were 
shown to be wrong he should be prepared. 
to alter his statement. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. BYRNE said, he wished to move 
an Amendment excluding from Sub- 
section (d), which dealt with annuities 
and other joint and sole interests, pro- 

rty dealt with in Sub-sections (b) 
and (c), which affected property in which | 
the deceased or any other person had an | 
interest ceasing on the death of the 
deceased when a benefit accrued or arose | 
to any person. The sub-section looked | 
very formidable, but its meaning was not 
clear. The Amendment would make it | 
capable of being understood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
21, after the word “ person,” to insert the 
words “and not included in Sub-sections 


(b) and (c) hereof."—(Mr. Byrne.) 
“ That 


Question proposed, those 


words be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he trusted the 
hon. and learned Member would not | 
press the Amendment, for the reason that 
eases might arise which would come | 
under more than one sub-section, and in 
dealing with such a complicated subject 
it was impossible that the sections could | 
be so drawn as to be mutually exclusive | 
one of the other. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Byrne) | 
could not understand the meaning of the | 
sub-section. With the difficulty a lay- | 
man would have in interpreting the pro- | 
visions of the Bill, the Committee were | 
entitled to a more detailed answer than 
the Solicitor General had given. Could 
the hon. and learned Gentleman not tell 
the Committee what the sub-section | 
meant ? 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he had twice 
pointed out, in answer to the right hon. | 
Member for Deptford and the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s, | 
Sub-section (d) would bring in a class | 
not included in (c). | 
Str R. WEBSTER said, the Solicitor | 


General could not have considered what 
this Amendment was. The Opposition 
had no objection to saying the same 
thing over and over again, but it was | 
obviously desirable for the purposes of | 
construction that the paragraph should | 








not include what was already in (b) and | 


(c). 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 145 ; 
Noes 192.—(Division List, No. 78.) 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 
2, line 22, to leave out the words “ by 
survivorship or otherwise,” and insert 
the words “to any person.”—(Mr. 


| Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought he 
would be able to satisfy the hon. and 
learned Member that it would be better 


to leave the words as they were, but, if 


not, he would make any necessary 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) moved 
in page 2, line 23, to add— 

“ Provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply to survivorship annuities payable as long 
as one of the parties survive.” 

He said, he thought this proposal raised 
the question of survivorship between 
husband and wife, and between elderly 


|maiden ladies more precisely perhaps 


than any other form of Amendment, and 
it was not open to the objection that had 
been urged by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to a previous Amendment— 
namely, that persons might buy annuities 
wholesale in order to avoid the tax, 
although he (Mr. Bartley) could not 
conceive that any persons would buy them 
wholesale. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
23, at end, add— 
“Provided that this sub-section shall not 


apply tosurvivorship annuities payable as long 
as one of the parties survive.”—( Wr Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srr W. HARCOURT said, he thought 
it had been understood that the discussion 
of this question was to be postponed 
until the Amendment of the hon. Member 
forEast Somerset (Mr. H. Hobhouse) was 
reached. It seemed to him that the 
present Amendment would open the door 
to any amount of evasion. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) re- 


| marked that the case which had been 
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meutioned of the two maiden ladies who 
had an annuity upon their joint lives and 
upon the life of the survivor was one 
which was well deserving of sympathy. 
It would be a great hardship if on the 
death of one of those ladies the other had 
to pay duty. 

Mr. BARTLEY observed that the 
cost of annuities upon the lives of father 
and son was quite prohibitory, and as a 
matter of practice joint annuities were 
only bought upon the lives of a husband 
and wife, or of two sisters. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Weare going 
to discuss that on another Amendment, 
and I would ask the hon. Member to re- 
serve what he has to say until we come to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somerset. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the cases of 
husbands and wives were not the only 
cases. There were many other cases, 
such as that of two sisters who clubbed 
together to buy annuities to provide for 
themselves to the end of their days. 
It seemed to him unreasonable in a 
Budget where they were doing everything 
they could to gain a large interest in 
the country not to take into consideration 
the hard case of these most deserving 
people. He certainly should take a 
Division on the clause. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, there 
was another point that arose on the 
question besides that. which was raised 
by this Amendment—namely, the ques- 
tion of the amount of the annuity where 
the estate was devisable. He believed 
the right hon. Gentleman had undertaken 
to consider that as well as the case of 
the survivor. [Sir W. Harcourt : Yes. ] 
He was glad to hear that was so. So 


far as the survivor was concerned, he ‘ 


should feel difficulty in voting with his 
hon. Friend behind him, and he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not think it necessary 
to carry it to a Division. 
bulk of these cases would no doubt arise 
between husband and wife, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was right when he said 
this had better be discussed on the 


Amendment of the hon. Member for | 


Somerset (Mr. H. Hobhouse.) He 
hoped that his hon, Friend would not 
press the matter to a Division. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. Tomlinson 


The great | 
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Mr. BARTLEY said, be did not know 
whether this next Amendment was met 
by that of the hon. Gentleman’s or not, 
It ran as follows :— 

* Clause 2, 2, line 23, at end, add—* Pro- 
vided that this sub-section shall not apply to 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, or any Insurance or other Com- 
pany or person who may have bond fide granted 
the annuity.’” 

He was not quite sure where they stood 
on the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. If he understood he was going 
to bring up a clause that would meet 
this he would not press this Amendment, 
but it was certainly a substantial point, 
and the clause as now drawn did work 
very hardly on these institutions. He 
did not wish to waste any time, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman waz going to 
| bring up a clause that would meet the 
| case he would not move his Amendment. 

Stir W. HARCOURT said, he would 
bring up a clause to relieve existing 
| purchasers. 
| Mr. BARTLEY asked if he was to 
| understand that that would only apply 
| to those already made? As he could 
| not get an answer from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he would move his 
Amendment. It was in the knowledge 
of the Committee there were many of 
these cases where annuities were pro- 
vided by Insurance Companies, and it 
appeared to him that great difficulties 
would arise as to the real position of In- 
surance Companies if this clause stood in 
its present form. He could not imagine, 
on the death of the person to whom an 
annuity had been granted, that any 
charge or claim could be made to the 
estate or on the Insurance Company. 
He thought there was great doubt, and 
in order to get some answer from the 
Solicitor General he moved that these 
words be put in. 





Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
23, at end, add— 


| “Provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply to the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, or any Insurance or other 
Company or person who may have bond fide 
granted the annuity.” 





Question proposed, “That those words 
| be there added.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. 
Gentleman, as he understood the purport 
|of the Amendment, wanted to provide 
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that, by reason of the falling in of an 
anouity granted by an Insurance Com- 
pany, no burden should fall on the in- 
surers—that was to say, upon the Com- 
pany. The hon. Member might be 
perfectly satisfied that this could not be 
so under this clause, or any other part of 
the Bill. The Company made a bargain 
for a lump sum of money, and when the 
annuity fell in nothing passed. Another 
reason why no burden fell upon the 
Company was that it was a commercial 
transaction, and the most careful con- | 
sideration had been given to cases of | 
that kind. He thought that covered the | 
question the hon. Member put. 





At the | 
end of the clause words would have to | 
be brought up dealing with all trans- 
actions in which full consideration had | 
been given. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he | 
should like to understand this a little 
more. Supposing a person sold for 
bona fide value an annuity on his property 
toa man for his life, and the annuitant 
died would the person having the pro- 
perty have to pay duty on the death of 
the annuitant ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: No, Sir. If a 
man had given an annuity on his pro- 
perty he had received value iv return for 
it, and it was therefore a fair commercial 
transaction, and would be made so by the 
clause to be introduced. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, as he under- 
stood it, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought it would be so, but was not cer- 
tain, and proposed to bring up a clause to 
make it perfectly certain. On the under- 
standing there was no possibility of liabi- 
lity on the part of the Company, and on 
the understanding that the clause to be 
brought up would make that clear, he 
would not press his Amendment. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked if the 
clause would extend to valuable con- 
sideration as well as money considera- 
tion? Let them take the instance of a 
man who charged his estate with a life 
annuity on the marriage of his son. If 
the son died during the life of the man 
granting the charge, would there be a 
succession involving the payment of 
duty ? The consideration in that case 
was not a money consideration, but it 
was a valuable consideration recognised 
by the law. 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, perhaps he 
could answer the point better by reading 
the clause he proposed to put down, and 
if it was found not to be sufficient it 
could be amended, but it would not be in 
Order to discuss it at the present moment, 
The clause would run as follows :— 

“ After ‘deceased,’ insert ‘nor include pro- 
perty passing under a disposition made bond 
Jide for good consideration in money or money’s 
worth given, or reserved for the use or benefit 
of the person making the disposition to the ex- 


| tent of such consideration.’ ” 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the clause 
just read out would not cover the case 
he had suggested, and he would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to further 
consider the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the portion 
of the clause to which his Amendment— 


“Clause 2, page 2, leave out lines 24 to 27 


| —applied raised large and important con- 
| siderations in which great interest was 
| taken, but as it was desirable that the 


Colonies should have further opportunities 


| for expressing their opinions, and further 
‘attention should be given to the matter 


by the Government before a general 
discussion took place upon this part of 
the clause, he did not propose to move 
his Amendment, but to reserve his right 
to move it upon the Report stage. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, the 
Amendment which he now begged to 
move was merely a drafting Amendment, 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
28, to leave out the words “ Estate 
Duty shall not be payable in respect of,” 
and insert “Property passing on the 
death of the deceased shall not include.” 
—(Mr. J. G. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID pointed out that this 
would be covered by the Amendment 
that he had put down to this clause in 
line 24—to leave out “such property,” 
and insert “property passing on the 
death of the deceased.” The clause 
would then run as follows :— 

“And all propert ing on the death of 
the pears Jitaate 4. of the United 
Kingdom shall be included only if it is liable 
to Legacy and Succession Duty.’ ; 
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He hoped that would be satisfactory to | now they were considering the Death 
the hon. Gentleman. Duties, increasing their burden very 
| much, there was no ohjection—in fact, it 

Mr. BUTCHER thought that would | was their duty to see that they did not 
carry out his object, and he would there- exaggerate the injustice which might 
fore withdraw his Amendment. already exist. And, in the second place, 
: he would point out to the Committee 
that in the old days this question was not 
On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rerp, the | nearly of the same importance that it had 
following Amendments were agreed to :— | recently become. No doubt now, owing 
Page 2, line 24, to leave out “such | to latter-day legislation, there was great 
property,” and insert “ property passing | tendency a the passing of the Mar- 
on the death of the deceased.” | -— bg 8 mips tnd oe bape 
Wg’ tod » | to hold separate property. He thought 

sang i. line 25, after “included, | that pe gt ts cone way re 
y- couraged by legislation, and they would 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) | be making a mistake if the direct result 
said, he desired by his Amendment of their fiscal legislation was to dis- 


‘ , ee bein: :@ the courage the holding of separate property 
a ee ee vee by the wife. There was no doubt that 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


principle whether they were going | separate property would be disturbed if 
to discourage property passing from the | these heavy duties were imposed on pro- 
husband to the wife and the wife to the | perty passing from husband to wife. It 
husband. The most reasonable justifica- would be the duty of every solicitor on 
tion that had been put forward for these ©V®TY marriage to point out it was more 
new duties was that this Estate Duty desirable, in the interests of the family, 


: to settle the wife’s property rather than 
was in the nature of a deferred Income letting it pass to separate estate, as it 


Tax, which was to be paid at certain might then be that the family would 
standard intervals. Theequity of sucha | have to bear the burden of the two 
tax seemed to him to depend very much estates and the extra 1 percent. The 
on what the standard interval was to be. | Chancellor of the Exchequer told them 
He should have thought that the proper | the other night he was determined that 
standard interval was a generation. It property under settlement should have 
was obvious that in many cases these | no fiscal advantage. That he believed 
duties would be paid, not by successive to be the safe, old-fashioned Liberal prin- 
generations, but by successors who be- ciple; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
longed to the same generation. There considered the operation of his Bill more 
would be hard cases in consequence, but closely, he would find that in many of 
the hardest case of all would be when these he would be giving a great advan- 
the Estate Duty was paid in respect of tage to property under settlement, and in 
the same property on the death of the | none more than in the case of a property 
husband or on the death of the wife. passing from husband to wife. He be- 
To him it appeared that such a state of lieved himself that settlements might be 
things was most objectionable. Under very necessary in certain cases, but it 
the Succession Duty Acts they had should not be the policy of thelaw to make 
already recognised that it was not desi- them necessary, or even beneficial, in a 
rable to tax property coming from the great number of cases. It was certainly 
wife, though they taxed it in the case of not their policy to increase the making 
its passing to every other person. It was | of settlements in order to evade fiscal 
curious that under the operation of this burdens. He had not confined his 
Bill, in the case of small estates, the wife |Amendment to real property, because he 
would be put on exactly the same footing | felt if he did so he should be at once met 
as the uttermost stranger to the deceased. with the argument from the Treasury 
He knew that he should be told that | Bench that he was proposing to give 
under the existing Probate Duty the | advantages and privileges to the landed 
personal property passing from the wife interest, and he, therefore, preferred to 
was taxable ; but he would submit that take it on the broad grounds of policy, 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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that where property passed from husband 
to wife they should be regarded, in the old 
phrase of the law, as “a single indi- 
vidual.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
27, after the word “passes,” to insert the 
words— 

“Estate Duty shall not be payable on any 
property passing from a wife to a husband, or a 
husband to a wife.”"—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID supposed that the 
hon. Gentleman would admit that the 
result of the Amendment would be the 
loss of a large amount of duty, and he 
also supposed the hon. Gentleman would 
admit that Probate Duty was payable at 
present upon the property passing, and 
also oun Estate Duty in some cases. 
A short time ago an appeal was made on 
behalf of aunuitants in consequence of 
the smallness of the amount, and to a 
considerable extent the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer responded to the appeal, but 
this was an appeal exclusively on behalf 
of the husband and wife in cases where the 
deceased left more than £25,000. The hon. 
Member proposed to exempt real pro- 
perty over £25,000. Up to that sum it 
would pay the duty, and he thought this 
would perpetuate the anomaly they de- 
sired to remove. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had met his 
Amendment by a technical objection, 
instead of dealing with it on the broad 
ground of principle. He thought the 
Government ought to meet the substauce 
of his Amendment, even though it might 
require some verbal addition, either now 
or upon Report. The Amendment was 
well worthy of consideration upon the 
broad grounds he had stated, and he 
asked for some argument of greater sub- 
stance in order to show that it was not 
impolitic and not unjust to tax property 
which passed from husband to wife 
with this heavy Estave Duty. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought that 
everyone must feel that the reply given by 
the learned Solicitor General was not an 
answer to the proposal of his hon. Friend. 
Though on a Derby Day the House was 
not very full, it might be in the recollec- 
tion of those who were present that the 
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practical substance of the proposal was 
raised by an earlier Amendment and was 
discussed on the broad grounds of equity. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) then advised 
them to defer the discussion until they 
reached the Amendment just proposed. 
With some reluctance he consented to 
defer the discussion, saying he was rather 
afraid that the Amendment was too 
narrow at that earlier stage, and now it 
was said that his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment was too wide. In one place the 
Government declined to discuss the ques- 
tion on its merits on the earlier Amend- 
ment, and now in another and different 
place they declined to discuss the merits 
on the larger question. Whether it was 
in one Amendment or not it was a ques- 
tion of important application, and it went 
to the root of their idea of married life. 
When the Government were making 
these enormous augmentations of the 
Death Duties they ought to be careful to 
put those duties on an equitable basis. 
The claim made on behalf of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was that he had 
removed the anomalies affecting the 
Death Duties and that he had reduced 
them to one coherent and equitable 
system ; but when his scheme was exa- 
mined, it was seen that all that he had done 
was to increase the amount of the duties, to 
diminish the number of the names applied 
to them, and to bring within their opera- 
tion certain kinds of property hitherto 
exempted from it. This new fiscal fabric 
ought to be based on principles of equity, 
or else they would soon have to pull it 
down and erect another in its stead. A 
husband could not be regarded as inherit- 
ing from his wife, or a wife as inheriting 
from her husband in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Unless an Amendment em- 
bodying the principle of the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend opposite were agreed 
to they would strike a biow at the prin- 
ciple of community of interest between 
husband and wife, which was recognised 
in the rest of their legislation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that he 
was under the pvecessity of raising more 
money from the Death Duties than they 
at present yielded. Hon. Members had 
laboured day after day to cut down in 
one way or another the yield of these 
duties. If such an Amendment as the 
present were carried and the Probate Duty 
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as affecting husbands and wives were 
repealed, there would be a loss of millions 
to the Exchequer. Was it reasonable to 
ask him to accept an Amendment which, 
instead of assisting to replenish the Ex- 
chequer, would diminish greatly its 
existing resources ? He could not assent 
to a proposal which would destroy his 
hopes of increasing the Revenue. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he agreed that 
if the Amendment would cause a loss of 
millions to the Exchequer it could not be 
pressed in its present form. His recol- 
lection, however, of the total amount pro- 
duced by the Probate Duty for Imperial 
Revenue was that it was £2,400,000. 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
estimate of the probable loss under this 
Amendment seemed to him to be very 
high indeed. Probate was not paid by 
the majority of widows at all. When a 
man died and left a fortune, he gave a 
certain sum to his wife, and the children 
took their chance of the remainder. The 
Probate was paid from the remainder, 
and could not be said, therefore, to fall 
on the widow. A change of this kind 
would only affect that amount which was 
paid directly by a widow, and not by the 
residuary legatee. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said some days ago that 
in the colonies such-and-such a scale of 
duty was levied, but the information he 
had received since that statement was 
made showed that large exemptions or 
allowances reaching to as high as a half 
were made in the case of the wife. He 
submitted that if these high duties were 
to he levied the case of the wife should 
be considered with a view to relief or 
exemption, because she was altogether in 
a different category from the other mem- 
bers of the family. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
proposed an Amendment to the proposed 
Amendment to the effect that iu the pre- 
sent financial year the existing duties 
should be levied, and that automatically 
with the close of the financial year 
or the next financial year the new 
duties should come into operation in the 
case of property passing from a wife toa 
husband or a husband to a wife. The 
importance of the Amendment in principle 
was too great in his opinion to allow the 
matter to be passed over merely because 
in the present financial year the change 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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might cause some difficulty to the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
“Estate Duty shall not be payable on 
any.” —( Mr. Bousfield.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, it was a 
tempting proposal that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should at once obtain 
money and yet create a deficit for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who should 
succeed him. This was the effect of the 
Amendment ; but he did not think it was 
good finance. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the case of 
the Spirit Duties, had overcome his 
scruples with regard to leaving a deficit 
for his successors, for those duties were 
imposed only for a year. A moral repug- 
nance was entertained to duties on pro- 
perty passing from a husband to a wife 
or from a wife to a husband, and the Op- 
position would not give up their battle 
on behalf of the widow merely because 
of the financial scruples of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the obliga- 
tion rested on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to raise the money, but to raise 
it fairly and equitably. It was altoge- 
ther foreign to the spirit of our legisla- 
tion to treat the wife as an absolute 
stranger to the husband, while it was 
contrary to the principles regulating 
the legislation of all other countries in 
the world so far as he was aware. A 
dangerous precedent was being intro- 
duced in our legislation. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHIL- 
DREN BILL —(No. 242.) 
CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [30th 
May] on Consideration of Bill, as 
amended. 
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And which Amendment was, in page | 
4, line 5, after the word “ object,” to in- | 
sert the words— 


“If such sale or entertainment is held else- | 


where than in premises which are licensed for 
the sale of any intoxicating liquor, but not | 
licensed according to law for public entertain- | 
ments, or if, in the case of a sale or entertain- 
ment held in any such premises as aforesaid, a 
special exemption from the provisions of the 
said section has been granted in writing under 
the hands of two justices of the peace.”—(Sir 
R. Webster.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Middleton) said, he had thought it right | 
to offer opposition to this Bill at various 
stages, and he still had strong objection 
to many of its provisions. He thought 
his opposition was well founded. But, | 
having secured a full Debate on the Bill, | 
which was bis first object, and having also 
secured some alteration, not entirely satis- 
factory, but still some alteration, he felt that 
he ought to discontinue further opposition. 
His ground for this was that he was not | 
supported, and therefore it would be 
presumptuous on his part to’ oppose the 
general feeling of the House. But he 
might say that the Bill would have passed 
on Wednesday but for the resistance 
which some of the friends of the hon. | 
and learned Member for the Isle of | 
Wight offered to it for several hours. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : I rise to Order. | 
I only wish to ask whether it is in Order | 
for the hon. Member to call attention to | 
what took place on Wednesday ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I should have in- | 
terrupted the hon. Member, but he is 
explaining why he wishes to discontinue 
further opposition. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was ex- 
plaining that he was not the only one 
who had obstructed the passage of this 
Bill, and with that remark he would 
leave it. He had sometimes been repre- 
sented as rather rejoicing in the sufferings 
of children, and being opposed to the 
effective detection and prosecution of 
offenders against the Act. His conten- 


tion had been that the present law was 
ample, and he protested against certain 
provisions in this Bill because they would 
lead to an infringement of popular liberty 
in its true sense, and to an alteration of 
the law which would be difficult for 
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Magistrates at Petty Sessions to ad- 
minister. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted. 
On Motion of Sir R. Wesster, the 


| following Amendment was agreed to :— 
| Clause 8, page 5, line 27, at end, add— 


“or in Ireland were a sum ordered to be paid by 
him under the Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) 
Acts.” 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 8, 


| page 5, line 28, leave out Sub-section (5), 


and insert— 


“ (5) The limit on the amount of the weekly 
sum which the parent of a child may be re- 
quired, under the Industrial Schools Acts, to 
contribute to its maintenance shall not apply 
in the case of an order on a parent under Sub- 
section 2 of Section 5 of the principal Act.”— 
(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(5) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) asked 


whether there was any limit to the 


amount that might be ordered to be con- 
tributed under Sub-section 2 of Section 5 


of the principal Act ? 


Sir R. WEBSTER : The Magistrates 
may increase that amount to a rather 


| large sum. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Cannot the hon. and learned Member fix 
some limit ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: The limit will 
be left to the discretion of the Magis- 
trates. 

Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Member will undertake in 
another place to fix some limit. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I will con- 


| sider the matter. 


Dr. TANNER: Are we to under- 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The House is not in Committee, and the 
hon. Member cannot speak again. 

Dr. TANNER: Then I must object. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber objects he stops the progress of the 
Bill. 

Dr. TANNER: I object. 

Mr. SEXTON : I appeal to my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his objection. I ob- 
ject to the absence of a maximum amount, 
but the hon. and learned Member has 
undertaken to insert it in another place. 
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Dr. TANNER: If we are to under- 
stand that the hon. and learned Member 
will try to carry that out I will with- 
draw my objection, but on no other 
condition. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Yes, Sir. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Trade Reports 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and azreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Asquitn, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Clause 10, leave out Sub-section 2°. 


On Motion of Sir R. WessteEr, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


Clause 12, page 6, line 38, leave out 
“The provisions of the principal Act 
and,” and insert “ Sections 4 to 9 inclu- 
sive of the principal Act, and the pro- 
visions of.” 


Clause 12, page 7, line 3, leave out 
from “ reference” to end of Clause, and 
insert— 


“In those sections and provisions to an 
offence under the principal Act or section one 
thereof.” 


Clause 14, page 7, lines 27 and 28, 
leave out “be injurious or dangerous to 
its,” and insert “involve serious danger 
to its life or.” 

Clause 17, page 8, line 43, leave out 
“Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851,” 


and insert “ Summary Jurisdiction (Ire- 
land) Acts.” 


Clause 17, page 9, line 24, leave out 
“ elsewhere in Ireland.” 


Clause 18, page 9, line 28, leave out 
“to the Lord Lieutenant.” 

Clause 
insert— 


““(2) Sub-section one of section fourteen of 
this Act shall not apply to Ireland.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER: With the con- 
sent of the House, I beg to take the 
Third Reading now. 


Mr. SEXTON: We quite assent to 
that course. We see no objection to it. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


18, page 9, after line 31, 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON). BILL.—(No, 223.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 220.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (GAS) BILL.—(No. 226.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL.—(No, 232.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 227.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL OKDER (EASINGWOLD 


RAILWAY, &c.) BILL.—(CNo. 164.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 164.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 11) BILL. 
(No. 255.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 12) BILL. 
(No. 256.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY SOCIE- 
TIES) BILL.—(No. 14.) 

Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; Bill read the third 
time, and passed, 


PUBLIC FETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Sixth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1389 (Panama), 1390 (New Orleans), 
and 1391 (Manila) [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


by the Member. 
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545 Prevention of Cruelty 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 7th June 1894. 





PERJURY BILL.—(No. 67.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL) : My Lords, the object of 
this Bill is to consolidate all the Statutes 
on the subject. As your Lordships may 
be aware, the enactments relating to the 
offence of perjury are to be found in a 
great number of Statutes. By various 
Statutes at Common Law the offence is 

e subject to penalties. Under the 
Bill the offence of perjury will consist 
in false swearing committed in a judicial 
proceeding, whilst all forms of perjury 
are classified under one heading. The 
Bill does not make any substantial altera- 
tion in the existing law, although it gives 
legislative effect to a certain portion of 
the Common Law. It is a Bill entirely 
of details, and its provisions will have to 
be carefully considered; but I think 
your Lordships will have no difficulty in 
giving it a Second Reading. 


Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2*.” 


_—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I am sure 
your Lordships will have no difficulty in 
assenting to the Motion of my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack to 
give a Second Reading to this Bill. It 
is very desirable there should be found 
in one Act the provisions now distri- 
buted over several. My object in rising 
is not to criticise the Bill or what has 
been said by my noble and learned Friend, 
but merely to say that at a future stage 
of the Bill I may possibly ask for an 
explanation of Section 9, which proposes 
that the provisions of the Bill shall 
apply to Ireland, in order to see what 
changes, if any, are sought to be made 
by that section in the existing law. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 45.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 70.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 75.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 76.) 
Read 2* (according to Order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL). 
(No. 73.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


ARBITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 
(No. 78.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H.L.].—(CNo, 85.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 


morrow. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY SOCIETIES) 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 1*, and to 
be printed. (No. 88.) 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1*, and to 
be printed. (No. 89.) 
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547 Publicans on the Irish 
PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1*, and to 
be printed. (No. 90.) 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; Read 1%, to be 

rinted; and referred to the Examiners. 


(No. 91.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (GAS) BILL. 
Brought from the.Commons ; Read 1°, to be 
printed; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 92.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES) (NO. 2) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; Read 1*, to be 
printed ; and referred to the Examiners. 

(No. 93.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 8) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 1*, to be 
printed ; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 94.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 1*, to be 
printed ; and referred to the Examiners. 

(No. 95.) 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (EASINGWOLD 
RAILWAY, &c.) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 1*, to be 
printed; and referred to the Examiners, 

(No. 96.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


Orn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 7th June 1894. 





QUESTIONS. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India what are the 
districts of Behar in which the Cadastral 
Survey has been actually commenced, 
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Magisterial Benches. 


and whether these are identical with or 
adjacent to the districts in which the 
tree smearing has occurred ; how many 
Europeans and how many natives have 
been appointed to the Behar Survey 
parties ; what is the average salary of 
the native subordinates in these parties; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the statement of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, at Bhagalpur, or elsewhere, 
that there was some reason to fear cor- 
ruption and extortion among the native 
subordinates, and promised that special 
precautions should be taken to check the 
extortion ; and whether any, and what, 
special precautions, in pursuance of’ this 
promise, have been taken in Behar 2} 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ‘vor 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wol'er- 
hampton, E.): I must respectfully jjo- 
test against the suggestion which this 
question implies that the recent smearing 
of mango trees is the result of, or is co 
nected with, any administrative action 
of the Indian Government with regard to 
the Cadastral Survey in a portion of 
Behar. Questions which make these or 
similar suggestions are immediately tele- 
graphed to and are published in India, 
and are not calculated to assist the cause 
of order and good government in that 
country. I cannot state the numbers of 
Europeans and natives respectively ap- 


pointed to the Behar Survey, but I believe ! 


the very great majority are natives ; I 
am unable to give their average salaries. 
The Regulations issued for the guidance 
of the Survey Officials in Behar are very 
stringent ; and the landholders have been 
invited to bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment any instance of misconduct or ex- 
tortion on the part of the surveying 
staff, in order that wrong-doers may be 
punished. 


PUBLICANS ON THE IRISH MAGIS- 
TERIAL BENCHES. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the number of publicans who are 
being appointed to the Magisterial Bench 
in Ireland, he will consider the propriety 
of asking the Lord Chancellor to issue a 
Circular pointing out the statutory pro- 
hibitions against Magistrates engaged in 
the drink trade sitting at Licensing 
Sessions or on cases connected with the 
administration of the Licensing Acts ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upou-Tyne) : This question seems based 
on the assumption that a considerable 
number of publicans have recently been, 
and are being, appointed to the Magis- 
tracy, In replying to a question of the 
hou. Member for York on the 17th of 
November last, I stated that the number 
of licensed victuallers placed by the 

ent Government in the Com- 
mission of the Peace in Ireland down to 
that date was 16, and since that date 
three additional appointments have been 
made, 19 in all. The 60th section of 
the Licensing Act, 1872, expressly pro- 
hibits Magistrates who are in any way 
pecuniarily interested in the sale of 
liquor from adjudicating or taking part 
in licensing cases, and imposes a poneliy 
of £100 on Magistrates who violate the 
section, and, as the hon. Member knows, 
this affects not only licensed victuallers 
but shareholders in breweries, distilleries, 
&c. The Lord Chancellor does not at 
present consider it necessary to issue any 
Circular for the instruction of Magistrates 
in this more than in any other depart- 
ment of their duties. If cases are brought 
under his notice he will deal with them 
promptly. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that at the last 


“Annual Licensing Sessions for the 


ounty of Dublin, at Kilmainbam, from 
12 to 15 Magistrates were forced to 
leave the Bench on account of their con- 
nection with Companies interested in the 
liquor traffic ? May not that happen in 
other places ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have heard 
that a clean sweep was made of the 
Dublin Bench on that occasion, but I do 
not see why in consequence the same 
thing should occur in other parts of the 
country. But if any hon. Member can 
inform me of cases in which it does occur 
I will bring them to the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) : Is it 
not the fact that those who had to leave 
the Dublin Bench were not publicans 
but shareholders in breweries and dis- 
tilleries ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes. 


PAUPERISM IN THE LISTOWEL UNION. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that in the Listowel Union the out- 
door relief has increased from £7 18s. 3d. 
in 1879-80 to £2,992 in 1893-4, 
whilst the expenditare on indoor relief 
has increased in the same period from 
£1,206 16s. 8d. to £2,214 9s.; whether 
he can give any explanation of this state 
of facts; and if he will grant a Return 
as to the financial conditions of the 
several Irish Unions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the statements in the first paragraph are 
correct. The Local Government Board 
are informed by the clerk of the Union 
that some portion of the increase is at- 
tributable to the enlargement of the 
Union in 1891 by the transfer to it of 
part of the former Glin Union, though I 
observe that the expenditure appears to 
have grown steadily for the past 15 
years. Notwithstanding these facts, how- 
ever, I learn from the Local Government 
Board that the Union is in a fairly sound 
financial condition. The Board are now 
preparing from the audited accounts a 
Return which will show the precise posi- 
tion of the various Poor Law Unions at 
the end of the last financial year. This 
Return will be published in the Board’s 
Annual Report, which will shortly be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But is it 
not the case that this enormous increase 
of outdoor relief has been contempora- 
neous with a tremendous increase in in- 
door relief ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That does appear 
to be the case from the figures quoted by 
the hon. Member, which I have stated to 
be correct. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is not 
this Board, like all other Boards in Ire- 
land, composed to the extent of one-half 
of persons representing the landed 
classes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No doubt it has 
its full share of ex officio members. 


NILE RESERVOIRS. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to the statement made by 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul Generai 
in Cairo that he did not at all regret the 
delay which has taken place in dealing 
with the subject of Nile reservoirs, and 
that he had persistently urged the neces- 
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sity of dealing with this question with 
the utmost prudence and circumspection 
(Egypt, No. 1, 1894, p.&); and to an 
article, in the May number of The Nine- 
teenth Century, by Sir B. Baker, who is 
stated to have been a member of a 
Technical Commission for the considera- 
tion of this subject, in which it is said 
that, as regards the absolute necessity for 
the construction of a reservoir with the 
least possible delay, no shadow of doubt 
was expressed by any Member of the 
Commission ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government would consult independent 
experts in this country in regard to this 
subject, and place their opinion at the 
disposal of Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General in Cairo for his informa- 
tion and guidance ? 

*Tuoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The statement is correctly quoted. ‘The 
subject of Nile reservoirs has occupied the 
attention of the Egyptian Government for 
four years. After considering the various 
schemes submitted to them by their ex- 
perts and others, they appointed an 
International Technical Commission, 


consisting of an English, a French and an 


Italian engineer, to advise them as to 
the one most suitable for adoption. I 
have seen the article written by Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker, the English member. It 
gives a clear account of the object and 
labours of the Commission and the 
extent to which Egypt will benefit by 
the construction of a reservoir. It is 
sufficiently clear from the context that 
in using the expression “absolute neces- 
sity ” Sir B. Baker meant to indicate that 
the advantages of a reservoir were un- 
doubted and convincing now that the 
barrage of the Nile had been completed. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
been asked to recommend a scheme, and 
they see no reason for consulting inde- 
pendent experts in this country with 
regard toa matter which the Egyptian 
Government very wisely decided to refer 
to an International Commission of experts 
on the spot. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) : Can the hon. Member 
say whether the Egyptian Government 
have arrived at any decision on the 
matter ? 

Sir E. GREY : No, Sir; I think the 
Report is still under consideration. 


Mr. Graham 
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South Leitrim. 


ALLEGED INTIMIDATION BY THE IRISH 


:2 
- 


NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a resolution 


reer ata meeting of the Shanagolden — 


ranch of the Irish National Federati 
reported in The Limerick Leader of the 
30th of May, denouncing the Shana- 
golden shopkeepers who supply the 
people living on Mr. O’Brien’s farm, and 
calling upon all true Nationalists to assist 
in crushing out such a cringing spirit ; 
and whether it is proposed to take any 
action in regard to this branch? \ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The resolution 
was published in the newspaper 
to, but the police inform me tha} the 
meeting at which it is alleged to have 
been adopted was not in point of ff 
held at all, nor has any result follo 
from the resolution. It is not propos! 
therefore, to take any action in t 
matter. 


THE GODLEY ESTATE, SOUTH LEITRII 
Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I begt 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lor¢ 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he i 
aware that the tenants on the Godle 
Estate, near Carrigallen, South Leitrim 
agreed, some of them in April, 1890, ana 


the remainder in August of the same 


year, to buy their holdings at 15 years’ 
purchase under the Ashbourne Act 

whether he has been informed that those 
who agreed to purchase in August, 1890, 
were not recoguised as purchasers owing 
to the insertion of a clause about tur- 
bary, and were processed to the Ballina- 
more Quarter Sessions last June, and 
decrees issued against them; that they 
then agreed to purchase under the Land 
Purchase Act of 1891, getting the same 
advantages as those who had previously 
bought under the Ashbourne Act; that 
some of this batch have been noticed that 
they are recognised as purchasers, and 
that others have not ; and that one widow, 
who sold her cow to meet the demands 
of the agent of the Trustees, was pro- 
cessed to the Carrick-on-Shannon Quarter 
Sessions, and had her money returned 
because it did not include 5s. costs ; and 
whether he will recommend the Land 
Commission to take immediate steps to 
rescue the affairs of this estate from @ 
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state of confusion, and have the purchases 
in all the cases properly completed ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts, I be- 
lieve, are accurately set forth in the 
question. In the case, however, of the 
widow referred to, lam informed that the 
matter has since been settled by the pay- 
‘ment of 2s. costs instead of 5s. With 
regard to the sales on this estate, the 
Land Commission inform me that in 
October, 1890, 59 agreements were 
lodged with them under the Purchase 
Acts of 1885-1888, and that advances 
have been made in 41 of these cases. In 
the remaining cases, one application was 
refused ; in two cases the tenants died 
subsequently to the application ; in two 
cases questions are still unsettled regard- 
ing the accuracy of the areas of the hold- 
ings ; and in 13 cases the applications are 
still pending in consequence of the solici- 
tor having charge of the estate not 
having taken steps to complete the 
same. In addition, 28 agreements have 
been recently lodged under the Act of 
13891, and advances have been made in 
21 of these cases. The Commissioners 
endeavour to prevent delay occurring in 
completing sales under the Purchase 
Acts, but they explain that delay is 
sometimes occasioned by the difficulties 
which arise owing to the nature of the 
vendor’s title, the inability or want of 
activity of the vendor’s solicitor, and 
sometimes to the failure of the tenant 
peter pn to comply with the requisi- 
ions of the Commissioners. 


ALLEGED INTIMIDATION BY THE IRISH 
) NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

, Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
‘ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
;Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
— has been called to the report of the 
/meeting of the Athea Branch of the Irish 
j National Federation on the 27th of May, 
, as reported in The Limerick Leader of 
+ the 30th of May, in which it is stated that 
, it was proposed to deal openly with those 

persons who had been written to regard- 


_ ing their dealings with the “ grabber.” 


The village blacksmith not having re- 
plied, it is now intended to— 

“isolate him and call upon the farmers to leave 
him alone in his glory with the obnoxious 
grabber and his aiders” ; 

and whether he proposes to take any steps 
to vindicate the law ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen a 
newspaper report of the proceedings at 
the meeting referred to in the question. 
There is no evidence, however, of what 
took place at the meeting, which was 
held indoors, and I am informed by the 
local police that the paragraph has had 
no effect whatever, nor is it believed it 
will have any. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : But there was 
a meeting held. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Unlike the other 
case, in which there was no meeting, 
there was a meeting in this case, but in- 
doors. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The practical 
publication of incitements to intimidation 
have the same effect as if the meeting 
were held. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether 
it was not an infraction of the law to 
incite to intimidation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Cerfainly. If 
the police find that any injurious effect 
follows from the adoption of a resolution 
of this kind at a meeting and its publica- 
tion in a newspaper, action is taken upon 
it. But if the effect of taking action 
would be likely to produce harm, we 
consider that we are acting prudently in 
taking no notice. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Do the 
Government, then, only take action in 
such cases when mischief has resulted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No; that is not 
at all the position I have taken up. What 
I said was that if the police consider that 
no injurious effect is likely to follow such 
resolutions, the Executive Government 
think it as well to take no notice of them. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean that 
the National Federation is entirely power 
less in Ireland ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Govern- 
ment treat these meetings as they treat 
meetings held in Ulster, at which threats 
to declare war against the Queen are 
made although nothing happens after- 
wards ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): Is it not the case that, since the 
14th of April, 36 cases of denunciation 
of individuals and 23 cases of outrage 
and assault have occurred, the persons 
outraged having all been denounced 
previously ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask for 


notice of that question. 
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RE-DIRECTION OF POSTCARDS AND 
BOOK PACKETS. 
Mr. HENNIKER-HEATON (Cap- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, until the Ist of June, 
1892, there was free re-direction of all 
halfpenny matter, postcards, book packets, 
circulars, sample packets, and newspapers, 
eee that the old and the new address 
ay within the same delivery district, and 
whether the whole of London counted as 
one district; whether the matter on 
which a charge for re-direction is made 
amounts to more than half the total of 
the re-directed matter to be delivered in 
London ; whether he has observed sigrs 
of dissatisfaction among the public at the 
inconvenience caused by the abolition of 
the old privilege of free re-direction and 
the general refusal of addressees to receive 
matter involving payment of fines ; 
and whether he will recommend the 
Treasury to assent to a restoration 
of the privilege in question? At 
the same time, I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether there has been, 
since June, 1892, when the new Rule im- 
posing fines for the re-direction of postal 
matter other than letters and parcels was 
enforced, a very large increase (ap- 
proaching 15 or 20 per cent.) in the 
number of bookpost packets, postcards, 
and newspapers refused by the addressees, 
and consigned to the Returned Letter 
Office ; and whether there has, since the 
same date, been any, and if so what, in- 
crease in the amount of revenue derived 
from fines ? 


Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The hon. Member has correctly described 
the Regulation in force prior to’ June, 
1892. The correspondence upon which 
a charge for re-direction is made is 
somewhat less than one-third of the whole 
of the re-directed correspondence delivered 
in London. The number of packets other 
than letters refused in consequence of the 
charge for re-direction has no doubt in- 
creased since June, 1892 ; but the records 
of the Department do not enable me to say 
how the amount of re-direction charges 
now collected compares with the amount 
formerly collected. I am aware that the 
present system of charging for re-direction 
of circulars, book packets, &c., gives rise 
to some dissatisfaction, but the.advan- 
tage which, on the other hand, the public 
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have derived from the free re-direction ¢f 
letters must not be overlooked. I am 
not at the present moment prepared to 
recommend a restoration of the priv 
which local correspondence formerly had 
over other correspondence. 


JAPAN PARCEL POST. ‘ 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that large quantities of 
small sample packages are exchanged 
between this country and Japan; apd 
that, there being no parcel post with that 
country, much inconvenience is caused to 
merchants and others; and whether he 
ean see his way to establish a sample 
and a parcel post to Japan tia the 
Canadian-P acific route ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : There is already 
a sample post to Japan by the Canadian- 
Pacific route. Proposals have re ly 
been made to the Japanese Post Office 
for the establishment of a parcel 
post between the United Kingdom ‘and 
Japan ; but up to the present time that 
office has not seen its way to fall in wiith 
them. A promise has been made t} 
the question shall be taken up after jam 
inland parcel post in Japan has bee 
established, and its working has bcp 
tested. 


THE VOLUNTEER MEDAL. 

Cartan NORTON (Newingto 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
State for War whether the medal 
long service which Her Majesty has rq 
cently decided to bestow upon Volunte; 
non-commissioned officers and priva 
will be granted upon conditions simil 
to those governing the case of commis 
sioned officers ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ro 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt-BANNERMA 
Stirling, &c.): The conditions for th 
grant of the Volunteer Long Servic 


Medal are laid down in the Special Army 


Order of the 26th of May. They neces 
sarily differ in certain respects from 
those applicable to the officers’ decoration 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE 
HOME DISTRICT. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
there are at present two administrative 
medical officers of Surgeon-Colonels 
rank serving in the Home District ; and, 
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if so, what duties are assigned to the 
second officer; if a Surgeon-Major- 
General is now, and has been for some 
months, filling a Surgeon-Colonel’s post ; 
if so, what are the circumstances that 
have called for such unusual administra- 
tion ; and whether there is any precedent 
for it ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 

There are not at present two medical 
officers of Surgeon-Colonel’s rank serving 
in the Home District, though there 
recently were; but a Surgeon-Major- 
General now occupies a Surgeon- 
Colonel’s position at Colchester. The 
reasons for this inconvenient arrange- 
ment are: First, that Surgeons-Major- 
General necessarily serve but a few 
years in that rank ; and second, that the 
Indian Government will not receive an 
Administrative Medical Officer who has 
not two years to serve, The result has 
been that for some months past there 
has been an excess of one Surgeon- 
Major-General at home and a deficiency 
of one in India. The arrangement is 
not without precedent; but it is 
obviously inconvenient, and I have it 
under consideration in what way a 
remedy can be applied. 


IRELAND AND THE FLEET. 
CotonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty if the Fleet will visit the Irish 
coast this summer, and if it will visit and 
make any stay at Galway ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): Some of the 
ships engaged in the Manceuvres will 
visit parts of the Irish coast. I fear that 
Galway will probably not be included in 
these visits. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 

Mr. LOG AN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he can now state to 
the House the result of his communica- 
tions with the Treasury as to the possi- 
bility of extending to Members of this 
House, who desire to distribute the 
publications of the Board of Agriculture, 
the privileges now confined to Agricul- 
tural Societies, Village Institutions, and 
similar bodies ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : Yes ; I am glad 
to say that the Treasury have found 
themselves able to extend to Members 
of Parliament the same privileges with 
regard to the publications of my Depart- 
ment as those which are allowed to 
Agricultural Societies and other Institu- 
tions. We shall now be in a position to 


supply copies of those publications to 
Members of Parliament at half the pub- 
lished price, provided that not less than 
20 copies are taken, and that they are 
intended for gratuitous distribution, 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Cartatn DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he is aware that, owing 
to the absence of a suitable steam crane 
at Haulbowline Basin, a gun had recently 
to be landed there by means of a tem- 
porary shear-legs, involving much ex- 
pense and risk, and also that no appliance 
exists for raising a damaged armour 
plate or any other article from the bed 
of the dry dock; and will these two 
requirements be supplied during the 
current year ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
From inquiries made at Haulbowline, it 
appears that no gun has been landed 
there for the last two years. It was not 
considered necessary to provide money 
in the current year’s Estimates for supply- 
ing more powerful lifting appliances, 
In case of necessity, temporary shear- 
legs or other appliances could be arranged, 
as is constantly done at other establish- 
ments. 


Captain DONELAN : Can the hon. 
Gentleman say whether, in the event of 
Her Majesty’s ships receiving damage to 
their armour plates during the coming 
Autumn Manceuvres, the necessary re- 
pairs can be carried out with the present 
machinery there. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I believe so, 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) 


asked when the alteration at the yard 
would be completed ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I must ask 
for notice of that question. 
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THE LONDON CAB STRIKE. 

. Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been drawn to the announcement 
that on Sunday the 3rd instant the hon. 
Member for Battersea, who has recently 
heen nominated to serve on a Committee 
to inquire into the relations between cab- 
owners and cab-drivers in the Metropolis, 
attended an open air meeting in Battersea 
Park held for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the cab-drivers on strike, 
at which the hon. Member incited the 
drivers to continue the strike and main- 
tain the pickets; and whether he will 
consider the propriety of retaining on a 
Committee, which is about to commence 
an inquiry of a judicial character, a Mem- 
ber who continues to take an active part 
on either side upon the question to be 
eonsidered ? 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that on the Committee 
appointed by the late Government to in- 
quire into the hours of railway servants 
Members of this House were retained 
who had previously on platforms in the 
country publicly pronounced a definite 
opinion upon the question to be inquired 
into ? 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I think it is only right to say that 
I am to some extent tarred with the same 
brush as the hon. Member for Battersea, 
and if any blame attaches to him I ought 
to share it. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
House whether the terms of Reference 
to the Committee have een settled, 
whether the Members have been nomi- 
nated, and when the Committee will be 
able to begin work ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. The 
terms of Reference have been settled and 
the Members nominated, and as far as I 
know there is nothing to prevent the 
Committee from beginning its work at 
once. My attention has not been called 
otherwise than by the hon. Member's 
question to the speech referred to, and I 
am unable to say whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Battersea did or did not use the 
language attributed to him. However 
this may be, I fail to see that my hon. 
Friend has in any way disqualified him- 
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self for serving on the proposed Com- 
mittee. 


THE BASSANTPORE RIOT CASE, 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I 
to ask the Secretary of State for India if 
he is aware that Police Inspector Gaitri 
Prosonno, who was the chief police wit- 
ness in the Bassantpore rivt case, has 
been promoted from the fourth to the third 
grade of Inspectors, with retrospective 
effect ; that the seven men charged by 
him with having attempted to loot the 
Bassantporé Police Station were proved 
innocent before the Sessions Court at 
Sarun and the Calcutta High Court, and 
finally acquitted; that the Sessions 
Judge of Sarun declared that Prosonno 
had wilfully concealed facts which, if 
divulged, would have supported the case 
for the defence, and that his evidenee 
was open to the greatest suspicion ; and 
that the High Court in their judgment 
declared that the whole of the police 
evidence was open to suspicion, and en- 
tirely failed to prove that the prisoners 
took any active part in the riot ; and, if 
so, why has Gaitri Prosonno been pro- 
moted, instead of placed on his trial for 
perjury ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
information whether or not the Inspector 
has been promoted ; but I am aware that 
a special Report was called for after the 
Session Trial, and that after considering 
the matters elicited in the further inquiry 
then made the Local Government came 
to the conclusion, subject to the clearing 
up of certain points still under investi- 
gation, that his conduct was praiseworthy. 
The facts are not quite as supposed by 
my hon. Friend. Of the seven men 
charged two were convicted, and the 
Judge held that “on the whole” the 
police had “given a substantially true 
version ” of the actual riot. He found, 
however, in regard to three of the 
accused, that the police evidence, to the 
effect that they took part in the riot, was 
not of so satisfactory a character as to 
justify their conviction. He based this 
conclusion partly on the disappearance 
of certain papers which were afterwards 
accounted for and partly on the fact that 
on certain points the evidence of the 
Inspector and a constable had given him 
the impression that they were trying to 
conceal facts which, if admitted, might 
be favourable to the defence. These 
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ints were also subsequently explained 
to the satisfaction of the Local Govern- 
ment. The Inspector’s evidence did not 
affect the two other accused, who were 
acquitted. I have not seen the High 
Court’s judgment in the case. 

Mr. CAINE: Has there been a spe- 
cific inquiry into the matter ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Mr. CAINE: Will it be possible to 
have the Report laid on the Table ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I must wait 
till I see it before I answer that question. 
But I shall be able to answer questions 
on minor points if hon. Members put 
them. 


THE WELSH CATHEDRALS. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can state 
what portion of the total sum expended 
upon the fabric of the four Welsh 
Cathedrals since the year 1703 has been 
derived from any Welsh National Fund, 
or from any public moneys raised exclu- 
sively within the Principality of 
Wales ? 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): At the same time I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a letter which appeared in The Times, 
of the 4th of May, from the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Llandaff, in which it 
is stated that over £30,000 has been 
raised by subscriptions and offertories for 
the restoration of Llandaff Cathedral 
since 1843 ; whether he is prepared to 
qualify his statement that £3,425 was 
the amount so raised ; and whether he 
is now in a position to give full particu- 
lars as to the amounts spent on the four 
Welsh Cathedrals in the present century, 
showing what portion had come (a) from 
national funds, (b) from subscriptions 
and offertories ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The sum of £3,425, 
to which I referred in my answer to the 
hon. Member for the Tunbridge Division 
of Kent on the 30th of April as having 
been raised for the restoration of Llandaff 
Cathedral, is the sum mentioned in the 
House of Lords Churches and Cathedrals 
Return of the 27th of June, 1892; but I 
find that the House of Commons Church 
Building and Restoration Return, on the 
23rd of March, 1876, states that £30,000 
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was spent on this cathedral between 
1840 and 1870. The sources of that 
sum are not indicated, and I have no 
means of verifying these figures or those 
given by the Chancellor of Llandaff. On 
the 23rd ultimo I received from the Dean 
of St. David’s a letter stating that be- 
tween the years 1704 and 1863, both 
inclusive, the sum of £11,245 was ex- 
pended in restoring St. David's Cathe- 
dral, the whole of which was contributed 
by members of the Cathedral Body or 
other individuals, and that the whole ex- 
penditure from 1704 to 1892 was £54,697 
(£11,245, plus £43,452), of which 
£10,000 was granted by the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners. Here, again, I can 
only state the figures as they are given 
to me, and I cannot make myself respon- 
sible for them. I am informed that no 
grant has been made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in the cases of St. Asaph 
aod Bangor, but it would seem upon 
reference to the two Returns already 
referred to that £9,969 has been spent 
out of subscriptions upen St. Asaph be- 
tween 1840 and 1890, and in the case of 
Bangor about £21,000. There appear 
to be no trustworthy materials for any 
further or more detailed statement of this 
expenditure. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: What 
amount of public funds has been ex- 
pended on these buildings ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I can supply no 
figures except those which I have al- 
ready given. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN : 
Cannot the right hon. Gentleman give a 
Return showing the amount of money 
spent on these buildings, and distinguish- 
ing public from private funds ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is no trust- 
worthy information on that point. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Are 
we to understand that the Government 
has made their proposal to make over 
these cathedrals to a secular body with- 
out having taken steps to obtain infor- 
mation as to the sources of expenditure 
upon these cathedral fabrics ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir. It is not a 
fact. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) : Then it is possible that 
public money has been spent on these 
cathedrals, and the Home Secretary either 
will not or cannot give us any informa- 
tion in regard to it ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I have stated pre- 
eisely what public funds has been so ex- 
pended. Itis impossible for the Govern- 
ment with the material at their disposal 
to state how much private money has 
been spent. 


BURMA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


Str SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
the Government of India proposes, in 
spite of objection by the Local Authority, 
to fill up a vacancy in the first grade of 
Assistant Commissioners in Burma, re- 
sulting from the retirement on the Ist of 
April of Mr. Macree, a first grade 
Deputy Commissioner, by importing a 
gentleman from India who is entirely new 
to the Burma Commission, with the 
effect of superseding the entire staff of 
the second grade Assistant Com- 
missioners, of which the senior shows 10 
years’ service and the junior over eight ; 
and whether, having regard to the injury 
likely to result from the proposed 
arrangement to the Public Service and 
the inconvenience likely to arise from a 
block in promotion, he will ask the Go- 
vernment of India to reconsider its 
intentions ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: On the 12th 
of last month the services of Mr. A. H. 
Collins, an Indian Civil Servant of 13 
years’ standing, were transferred from 
Bengal to Burma. I am informed that 
the arrangement was made with the con- 
eurrence of the Chief Commissioner ; but, 
in any case, I should not be disposed to 
interfere in such a matter except upon a 
complaint by some aggrieved person sub- 
mitted in the prescribed course. 


STEAM TRAWLERS AND THE RULE OF 
THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Smr SEYMOUR KING : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
. whether his attention has been called to 
the effect which the adoption by the 
British Government in their present 
shape of the proposed Washington 
Regulations, respecting the Rule of the 
road at sea, will have on the steam 
trawlers’ trade, owing to the fact that it 
is impossible for a steam trawler with 
her fishing gear down to get out of the 
way of a sailing vessel; whether any 
representations have been made by the 
German Government with regard to the 
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expediency of giving to steam trawlers 
when their gear is down the right of the 
road in face of sailing vessels ; and whe 
ther the French Government has ex. 
pressed its willingness to abide by the 
decision of the British Government ; and 
whether he will make an early announce- 
ment of the Government’s intentions in 
regard to the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): I believe that it has been stated 
that the proposed Regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea will adversely 
affect steam trawlers at work; but, as a 
matter of fact, the proposed Regulations 
make no alteration in the existing Rule of 
the road at sea so far as steam trawlers 
are concerned, Representations have 
been received from the German and 
French Governments on the subject of 
the right of way of trawlers, and it is 
proposed todeal with the Rules affecting 
fishing vessels as soon as the negotiations 
regarding the rest of the Regulations are 
completed, the Regulations regarding 
fishing vessels constituting a separate 
branch of the subject. An announce- 
ment of the intentions of the Government 
will be duly made when a decision has 
been arrived at. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Does the right hon. Gentleman 
suggest that a steam trawler with her 
trawl! down, and unable to move unless she 
slips her trawl-warp, is bound to observe 
the Rule of the road at sea? 

Mr. BRYCE: I cannot say that. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But the 
right hon. Gentleman said she would be 
subject to the Rule of the road at sea? Is 
that so? 

Mr. BRYCE: Questions of this ex- 
treme delicacy had better be given notice 
of. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURED 
GOODS. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he is aware that the 
Law Officers of the Crown have given 
an opinion that the Commissioners of 
Customs had no power under the 16th 
section of “The Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1887,” to admit foreign goods bear- 
ing the name and trade mark of any 
manufacturer, dealer, or trader in the 
United Kingdom ; and if he will take 
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tion of goods bearing English names 
shall be imported, as was recently the 
ease when several tons of glass bottles 
were allowed to be discharged in the 
Thames bearing the name and trade 
directions of R. White, an employer of 
foreign labour ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not aware that 
any such opinion has been given by the 
Law Officers of the Crown as is men- 
tioned in the question. I believe that 
my hon. Friend the Attorney General a 
few days ago said something bearing on 
this subject ; but as he is unfortunately 
absent from the House I have not been 
able since seeing the question to ascertain 
what his precise view is. As regards the 
latter ‘part of the question, the Commis- 
sioners of Customs are not under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. MACDONA: But did not the 
Solicitor General for the Attorney 
General give such an opinion ? 

Mr. BRYCE: As I did not hear the 
answer, I do not‘think I ought to say 
anything on the matter. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of drawing attention 
to this subject. 


TRAWLING OFF THE ISLAND OF 
FOULA. 

Sir L. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to the trawling that is now being 
earried on off the Island of Foula by a 
boat with number obliterated, and so near 
the coast that the features of the crew can 
be identified from the shore ; whether it is 
true that the gunboats Niger and Active, 
now in the North on Revenue service, 
refuse to interfere, and thus it is found 
impossible to obtain the name of the boat 
or of its master in order that a prosecu- 
tion may be instituted ; and whether it 
is the case that he is powerless to maintain 
the law against trawling in inland waters, 
and has no right to call on the Admiralty 
to assist in procuring the identification 
and arrest of those who break the law ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have obtained Reports 
from the Fishery Board which corrobo- 
rate the statement of the hon. Member 
regarding the illegal trawling near Foula. 
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It is not the case, however, that the 
guuboats refused to interfere. On thé 
coutrary, H.M.S. Niger, in obedience 
to special orders from the Admiralty, 
steamed from Lerwick to Foula on 
Thursday last, and remained fora day 
in the neighbourhood of the island. As 
no trawler was discovered, the Niger 
returned on Saturday to her ordinary 
duties at Lerwick. H.M.S. Watchful 
is now in the Moray Firth, with a view 
to the enforcement of the law on that 
fishing ground. 


Westmoreland. 


THE WARINA INCIDENT. 

Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he can state if any arrangemeut has been 
arrived at with the French Government 
on the question of compensation to the 
relatives of those English soldiers who 
were accidentally killed in the unfortu- 
nate collision between British and French 
troops at Warina, Sierra Leone, in De- 
cember last ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The inquiries neces- 
sary to verify the geographical position 
of Warina are not concluded. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL, WESTMORELAND, 

Captain BAGOT : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he can 
state on what grounds a notice was sent 
on the 25th of July, 1893, by the Edu- 
cation Department to the managers of 
Sedgwick Elementary School, W estmore- 
land, which was passed in 1883 as suffi- 
cient to accommodate 63 pupils, and 
which had an average school attendance 
last school year of 46°3, stating that the 
class-room could not be recognised beyond 
the current year owing to its being below 
the minimum size, and desiring the ma- 
nagers to consider at once the practica- 
bility of enlargement: whether he is 
aware that the class-room in question 
exceeds the requirements of the Code of 
Regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment (1893) as regards both internal 
space and internal area for each unit of 
average attendance ; that the school in 
question is situated in an agricultural 
district, and that any enlargement would 
cost at least £50; and whether, under 
the cireumstances, the Department will 
insist on the enlargement ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Notice was given to this 
school in July, 1893, as stated in the 
first paragraph of the hon. Member's 
question. The class-room, while it pro- 
vides sufficient space for each unit of the 
infants in attendance, is much below the 
size which would be considered indis- 
pensable in a new class-room. It is diffi- 
cult in a room of this size to secure 
proper ventilation and freedom from 
draughts, and infants also require a 
reasonable space for drill and marching. 
I do not, of course, know what the cost 
of an enlargement would be; but I will 
communicate with Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tor, and ascertain how far the arrange- 
ment of the room and the provision for 
the instruction of the infants will enable 
me to meet the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber. In any case, the grant shall not be 
withdrawn for the year now current. 


SCHOOL BOARD RATES AND THE 
EXTRA GRANT. 

Mr. BROAD (Derbyshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether, 
in cases where, under Section 97 of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, a 
School Board is entitled to the extra 
grant, such grant is forfeited by reason 
of the said Board having in the previous 
year levied a higher rate than was re- 
quired for the purposes of that year, in 
order to provide and carry forward a 
working balance; and, if not, on what 
ground payment of the extra grant has 
been refused to the Stanton and New- 
hall School Board, whose expenditure 
for the year 1893 was £1,708 17s. 5d., 
and receipts, other than those derived 
from a rate of 8d. in the £1, were 
£1,380 8s. 4d. only ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The figures given 
in the hon. Member's question as regards 
the case of the Stanton and Newhall 
School Board are correct, except that he 
has omitted to mention that at the begin- 
ning of the year ended the 29th of 
September, 1893, the Board had in hand 
a balance of £252, 16s, 11d. This gave 
the Board a total sum of £1,633 5s. 3d. 
available towards meeting the expendi- 
ture of £1,708 17s. 5d., leaving a deficit 
of £75 12s. 2d. ouly, to be met out of the 
rates. The grant under Section 97 of 
the ‘Elementary Education Act of 1870 
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is not payable unless the School Board 
satisfy the Education Department that 
the sum required for the purposes of their 
annual expenses amounted to a sum 
which would have been raised by a rate 
of 3d. in the £1 on the rateable value of 
the Board’s district. The sum required 
for the year ended the 29th of September, 
1893, by the Stanton School Board was, 
as has been said, £75 12s. 2d., which 
is less by £89 7s. 10d. than the £165 
which would have been the product of a 
3d. rate. In these circumstances, my 
Lords were advised that no grant under 
Section 97 was payable. The Board 
can avoid a similar loss of the Section 97 
graut in future by so issuing their pre- 
cept to the Rating Authority as to ob- 
tain payment of the amount required 
from the rates at the beginning of the 
financial year. This will make it un- 
necessary for them to retain a large 
balance in hand. 


THE COST OF THE BEHAR CADASTRAL 
SURVEY. 

Mr. HENNIKER-HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
with reference to his statement that the 
cost of the Cadastral Survey in Behar 
will be defrayed partly by the Govern- 
ment, partly by the zemindars, and partly 
by the ryots, what proportion of the 
cost is to be defrayed by the Govern- 
ment ; what proportion of such cost has 
hitherto been defrayed by the Govern- 
ment in Bombay and other provinces of 
India ; whether the ryots have ever been 
burdened with any portion of the costs ; 
and whether dny consideration is to be 
shown to those zemindars whose estates 
have already been compulsorily surveyed 
at an immense cost by the Government 
or the Court of Wards during their 
minorities, and are now to be _ re- 
surveyed ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The pro- 
portion vf the cost of the Cadastral 
Survey to be borne by Government is 
still under consideration. -In Bombay 
and other temporarily settled provinces, 
where the survey is made primarily for 
the security of the Public Revenues, the 
whole of such survey is paid by Go- 
vernment. The ryots have not borne any 
of the costs in the Provinces to which I 
have just referred. As was stated in an 
answer given in this House on the 17th 
of November last, and as is explained at 
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length at paragraph 44, page 78, of 
Behar Cadastral Survey Papers presented 
on the 22nd of November, 1893, surveys 
previously effected will be utilised as far 
as practicable. 


THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General, in relation to the 
new mail service between London and 
Kingstown, whether separate tenders 
will be invited for the railway and steam- 
boat services; if Railway Companies 
will be excluded from competition for the 
steamboat service ; and whether the con- 
ditions on which tenders are sought will 
specify the minimum dimensions, power, 
and speed of the steamers to be employed ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : Separate tenders 
will be invited, and Railway Companies 
will not be excluded from competition for 
the sea service. The conditions of tender 
are now being considered, but it would 
not be convenient to state them till they 
have actually been decided on. 


Mr. W. KENNY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say how soon the adver- 
tisements for tenders will be issued ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I cannot say 
exactly, but it will not be long delayed. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Will the con- 
ditions for accelerating the service be 
specified ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes. 


CANTYRE CROFTERS. 


Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he can explain why the decision of the 
Crofters’ Commission has not been com- 
municated to certain crofters on the 
Torresdale estate, in Cantyre, although 
their holdings were examined in Septem- 
ber, 1893 ; and whether he is aware that 
great inconvenience is caused by un- 
certainty as to the amount of rent pay- 
able ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : The decision 
of the Crofters’ Commission in this case 
was communicated both to the proprietor 
and to the crofters’ agent by the Sheriff 
Clerk on the 6th of January. It is also 
published in the last Report of the 
Commission, page 29, as presented to 
Parliament. 
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COMMITTEE ON FEUS AND LEASES, 


Dr. MACGREGOR £(lInverness- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
if he can now say when the next meeting 
of the Select Committee on Feus and 
Leases (Scotland) will be held; and 
whether he can state approximately 
when the Committee will be able to report 
to the House ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour, Clackmannan, &c.) : I propose 
to ascertain the sense of the Members of 
the Select Committee as to when the next 
meeting should be held. If the Com- 
mittee decide to receive further evidence, I 
do not think that it will occupy more than 
one day, and it will then be for the Com- 
mittee to consider as to the Report which 
they should make to the House. 


SMALL-POX AT LEITH. 


Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to the epidemic of small-pox at 
present prevalent at Leith, and to the 
statement of the Medical Officer. of 
Health of that burgh that the large 
increase of cases reported a fortnight ago 
was attributable to the fact that a large 
number of people mildly infected with 
the disease had been going about the 
streets, and that the sanitary department 
had recovered infected clothes from pawn- 
brokers ; whether he is aware that the 
Medical Officers of Health of Glasgow 
have thought it necessary to warn in- 
habitants of the city, so far as possible, to 
avoid Leith, and have stigmatised the 
measures adopted by the authorities of 
that town to check the disease as devoid 
of intelligence and efficiency, and that the 
collector of Customs has notified the 
Leith authorities that if the disease is 
allowed to spread he will be compelled to 
declare Leith a foul port ; and whether 
the Board of Supervision have taken any 
steps, and if so what, to assist or guide 
the Local Authorities in dealing with 
the epidemic ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have made 
inquiry as to the outbreak of small-pox 
at Leith, and understand that it is the 
case, as stated by the hon. Member, that 
strong criticisms have been passed by 
competent authorities upon the action of 
the Local Authority of that burgh. The 
Board of Supervision have for some time 
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brought all the pressure they can to bear 
upon the Local Authority. They have 
had a conference at which the defi- 
ciencies of the burgh sanitation were 
pointed ont, und they took the strongest 
step in their power by issuing a special 
Order requiring the Local Authority to 
deal forthwith with insanitary houses, 
and by calling upon them to re-organise 
their sanitary staff. Some improvement 
followed these measures ; but the Board 
have continued to press the Local Autho- 
rity to follow the example of the great 
majority of Sanitary Authorities both in 
England and in Scotland by adopting 
the Notification of Diseases Act ; and I 
am glad to say that the Act was at last 
adopted the day before yesterday. I am 
informed that in nearly all the cases re- 
ported to the Local Authority the 
patients have been removed to hos- 
pital, and that joint action will now be 
taken along with Edinburgh in com- 
bating the epidemic. 


THE COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT. 

Srr A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) : I 
beg toask the President of the Board of 
Trade when the Annual Report of the 
Board of Trade, under Section 29 of 
“The Companies (Winding-up) Act, 
1890,” for the year ending the 31st of 
December, 1893, will be presented to 
Parliament ; and whether the Board of 
Trade will include in such Report, in 
addition to the information contained in 
previous Reports, the names of the 
Companies ordered to be wound up from 
the date when “The Companies (Wind- 
ing-up) Act, 1890,” came into operation 
to the 3lst day of December, 1893, dis- 
tinguishing the cases in which an Official 
Receiver was continued as permanent 
liquidator from those in which he was 
not so continued, giving the date of the 
winding-up order in each case, and the 
dates when the statement of affairs 
was filed and when the first statutory 
meetings were held; the amounts re- 
ceived by the Official Receiver by the 
realisation of the assets of each such 
Company, distinguishing those in which 
the Official Receiver was not continued 
as permauent liquidator, and showing how 
much was in each case received during 
the provisional liquidatorship ; the fees 
which were respectively claimed and re- 
ceived by the Board of Trade in respect 
of the Official Receiver’s provisional or 
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| other liquidatorship of each such Company 
or otherwise in connection therewith, 
showing how the amount of such fees 
was in each case calculated, and distin- 
guishing the part of the Official Receiver’s 
charge which would have been incurred 
had the Official Receiver not been con- 
tinued ; » list of the cases in which a 
special manager was appvinted under 
Section 5 of the Act, the nature of the 
duties performed in each case, and the 
remuneration paid to the special manager; 
the amount of cash and securities stand- 
ing to the credit of the Companies’ 
liquidation account at the end of each 
period of six months from the coming 
into operation of the said Act, and of the 
total income credited to the said account 
as having been received from investments 
up to 15th of January, 1894 ; and of the 
amount of the interest on investments 
which, during each such period of six 
months, has, under Section 17 of the Act, 
been placed to the credit of Companies 
wound up under the said Act for the 
benefit of such Companies, and of the 
total amount of the dividends or income 
paid or placed to the credit of such Com- 
panies, under Sections 17 and 18 respec- 
tively ? 

Mr. BRYCE; Progress is being made 
with’ the preparation of the Annual 
Report under the Companies (Winding- 
up) Act, but it is at present impossible 
to say when it will be ready for presen- 
tation. The Report requires so much 
time and trouble that it was not found 
possible to present the Report for 1892 
until February last. Much of the in- 
formation asked for by my hon. Friend 
is at present included in the Reports, 
and the Board of Trade will carefully 
consider how far additional information 
can usefully be given on the lines sug- 
gested by him. It would be inexpedient 
to include in the Return the full particu- 
lars asked for in the case of Companies 
whose liquidation has not yet been com- 
pleted. 


SIR WEST RIDGWAY’S MISSION TO 
MOROCCO. 

Str A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Foreign Office in- 
tend to publish, and if so when, Sir West 
Ridgway’s Report on his Special Mission 
to Morocco ? 
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-*Sm E. GREY: The Report in ques- 
tion is of a very confidential nature, and 
it is not intended to publish it. 


EIGHT HOURS DAY IN THE 
DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University, 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty what is the reason for the delay 
in putting the 48 hours — into 
operation in Her Majesty’s Dockyards ; 
and when it is expected that the system 
will be established ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Some neces- 
sary delay has been caused by arranging 
with the War Office in regard to certain 
details which it was considered. desirable 
should be identical for the two Depart- 
ments. These will very shortly be settled 
and the scheme promulgated, but I cannot 
give an exact date. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Labour have been yet 
made ; how many there are; and when 
they will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The fifth and final 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour will be presented to Parliament 
to-day. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF BELFAST. 

Mr. E. M‘HUGH (Armagh, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that summonses have been granted in the 
Belfast Police Courts against four direc- 
tors of the Discount Corporation of Bel- 
fast; and whether, in view of the 
magnitude of the interest involved, the 
wide-spread losses caused by the failure 
of this and other fradulent Companies 
now in liquidation, and the gravity of 
the charges made, the Crown intend to 
intervene in these cases and see that 
justice is not frustrated ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
summonses have been granted against 
four directors of the National Discount 
Corporation of Ireland for issuing fraudu- 
lent balance sheets and conspiring to 
defraud. These summonses, I under- 
stand, were to have been heard at the 
Belfast Police Court to-day, though with 
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what result I am not yet aware. The 
present proeeedings have been instituted 
by a private prosecutor, a shareholder in 
the concern, and I am clearly of opinion, 
in which the Irish Law Officers concur, 
that at the present stage the Executive 
should not interfere in the case. Of 
course, if the defendants be sent for trial 
the case will then in the ordinary way 
come into the hands of the Crown, when 
the necessary action will be taken. 


GUN PRACTICE OFF THE NORE. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the gunboats Bustard, Trent, 
and Landrail have been firing into 
deep water off the Nore Light; whe- 
ther it would be possible to fire N.E. 
from the Black Tail Buoy on to 
the edge of the Maplins, which would 
find employment for men holding passes 
for the recovery of shot and shell, and 
save Government ammunition ? 

Sir U., KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
These vessels fire some distance to the 
southward and eastward of the Nore 
Light, according to the direction in 
which the range is clear for the time 
being, in order to avoid accidents to 
boats or shipping. The Black Tail 
Buoy is too distant; and the value of 
the extra coal burnt would exceed that 
of the recovered projectiles. 


THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 
ApmiraAL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a copy of the Statutes 
which govern the distribution by the Sove- 
reign of the several degrees of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath from 1815 
inclusive, so far as the same are applic- 
able to officers of Her Majesty’s Naval 
and Military Forces? I may, at the 
same time, ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will advise Her Majesty to re- 
vise the Statutes of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, so that the same may 
be brought more into harmony with 
general sentiment so far as eligibility by 
rank of officers of Her Majesty’s Navy 
and Royal Marines is concerned, when 
compared with officers of equivalent 
rank in Her Majesty’s Army, for admis- 
sion to the Order of the Bath ; and that 
the present proportion of honours and 
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distinctions of the said Most Honourable 
Order awarded to officers of Her 
Majesty’s Navy and Army may be re- 
considered and readjusted ; and further, 
that recommendations of officers of Her 
Majesty's Naval Service for honours and 
distinctions may be submitted to Her 
Majesty by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, instead of through Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for War ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
willallow me at the same time to reply 
to both questions. If by the words “ the 
distribution of the several degrees of the 
Order of the Bath,” the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman means the allocation of the 
numbers available for each of the two 
Services, this is amatter not regulated by 
the Statutes, but determined by a perma- 
nent arrangement between the Depart- 
ments. If, however, he means the quali- 
fications which are held necessary in the 
respective Services, these, as my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty stated the other day, are not pre- 
cisely identical in the case of Army and 
Navy officers, and consideration is now 
being given to the matter, with the view 
of seeing whether there is any substantial 
inequality, and whether the rules and 
practice in regard to the recommendation 
of officers for the Bath should be brought 
into closer uniformity. As regards the 
mode of submitting recommendations for 
Her Majesty’s approval, I should say 
that those made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty are not subject to any criticism 
of the Secretary of Statefor War. The 
Order of the Bath is necessarily placed, 
for the purposes of formal  sub- 
mission and of record, under some one 
respousible Minister, as regards both its 
Military and its Civil division. That 
Minister is the Secretary of State for 
War ; but his action in respect of Naval 
and Civil recommendations is entirely 
Ministerial. I should not presume to 
question the propriety of any recommen- 
dation made either by the First Lord of 
the Treasury or by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


ApmiralL FIELD: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not stated whether he 
will lay a copy of the Statutes on the 
Table of the House. I have a copy by 
private favour, but there is no copy in 
the Library. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Statutes do not affect the question in 
which the hon. and gallant Member is 
interested. They are very voluminous 
and have been altered from time to time, 
There is, however, no reason why the 
Statutes should not be made public if it is 
desired. 

ApmiraL FIELD: What I want is 
that the House may be in possession of 
the Statutes. That is the material point, 
There is no copy in the Library. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The only objection to laying them on the 
Table is that it will involve a lot of 
formality in regard to printing and eir- 
culating them, and to get the information 
the hon. Member wants for them would 
be like looking for a needle in a bundle 
of straw. I will put a copy in the 
Library. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Has anyone been 
appointed to the distinguished post of 
Grand Master since the death of the 
Prince Consort ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
was understood to ask for notice of that. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Would not the difficulty be overeome by 
doing away with these Orders, which are 
only a relic of the barbarous ages ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, the demand seems to be in the oppo- 
site direction. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether in 
his recent statement of the proportion of 
naval officers eligible by rank on the 
Active List for the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath—namely, “700 to 
upwards of 4,000 officers of the Army,” 
he included officers of the Royal Marine 
Corps and of the various Civil branches 
of the Naval Service ; and whether the 
said proportion is in accordance with the 
proportion of officers of equivalent rank 
now subsisting between the two Services, 
in view of the fact that Senior Lieu- 
tenants of Her Majesty’s Navy of eight 
years’ standing now rank with Majors of 
of Her Majesty’s Army ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The numbers which I gave in the 
answer to the hon. Member for South 
Antrim comprised all officers of the Navy 
eligible by rank for the Military Division 
of the Order of the Bath, and included 
Marine officers, Engineer officers and 
Medical officers, These numbers are 
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necessarily based upon the qualifications 
prescribed in the Statutes of the Bath, 
and not upon the relative rank of officers 
of the two Services as now existing. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Out of the total 
number of 932, how many are allocated 
to the Naval Service ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I think I must ask for notice of that 
question. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Then I will give it. 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND WORCESTERSHIRE 
CHARITIES. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner who are the present Trustees 
of Cowley’s Charity, and of the other 
parochial charities of Swineshead, Lin- 
colnshire ; and how many of them are 
popularly elected, and how elected ; when 
last accounts were furnished to the Com- 
mission of Cowley’s, and of the other 
charities, and what was the amount of 
the income shown on such accounts ; and 
under what will or scheme those charities 
are now administered; and when last 
accounts were furvished to the Commis- 
sioners of the charities of Norton, Wor- 
cestershire ? 

THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. S. Srevenson, Suffolk, Eye) : 
Cowley’s Charity is regulated by an Act 
of Parliament (21 & 22 Vic. ¢. 81) con- 
firming a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners. Rules thereunder were ap- 
proved by the Board on the 15th of May, 
1860. The trustees appointed under the 
scheme are—the Vicar of Swineshead 
and the Incumbent of Chapel Hill for the 
time being respectively and six persons 
named therein, any vacancies occurring 
to be filled by co-optation subject to the 
approval of the Commissioners. Accord- 
ing to the accounts for the year 1893 the 
present trustees are—the Vicar of Swines- 
head, Mr. John Cooper, Mr. Charles H. 
Sharpe, Mr. William R. Sharpe, Mr. 
George Bett, Mr. Robert D. C. Shaw, 
and Mr. Ebenezer Wilson. The last 
accounts are those for the year 1893, and 
the income shown therein is about £268. 
Butler’s (or the Causeway) Charity 
is apparently administered under two 
deeds made in the reign of Charles I. 
Trustees were appointed on the 17th of 
December, 1880, by an Order of the 
Board. The present trustees are—the 
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Rev. Joseph Holmes, Mr. John Cooper, 
Mr. John Harrison Brown, Mr. Robert 
D. C. Shaw, and William Sparrow, who 
are apparently the surviving trustees 
under the above-mentioned Order. The 
last accounts are those for the year 1893, 
the income mentioned therein being about 
£57. The Poor Charities are regulated 
by a scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners of 29th of March, 1888. The 
body of trustees is constituted as follows : 
—Three ex officio trustees, i.e., the 
Vicar and two elected Guardians of the 
Poor of the parish of Swineshead. Four 
representative trustees to be appointed 
as follows :—Two by ratepayers of 
Swineshead to the exclusion of the 
Hamlet of Chapel Hill, one by ratepayers 
of Hamlet of Chapel Hill, and one by 
School Board of Swineshead, and four 
co-optative trustees. The present trustees, 
according to last accounts, are—The 
Rev. Joseph Holmes, Mr. John Cooper, 
Mr. John H. Brown, Mr. William 
Sparrow, Mr. Robert D. C. Shaw, Mr. 
George Bell, Mr. George Smith, Mr. 
Ebenezer Wilson, Mr. William Cheetham, 
Mr. William R. Sharpe, and Mr. Joel 
Goodwin. The last accounts are those 
for the year ended the 2lst of March, 
1893, the income shown therein is about 
£213. In answer to the concluding 
paragraph of the question, there appear 
to be three parishes in Worcestershire 
bearing the name of Norton—namely, 
(1) Norton-by-Bredon ; (2) Norton-by- 
Evesham ; and (3) Norton-juxta-Kemp- 
sey. If the hon. Member will specify 
the parish to which the question refers, 
the information shall be afforded. 


Assistants. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS’ ASSISTANTS, 

Mr. FENWICK I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he can state to the 
House the names and nature of previous 
occupations of the recently-appointed 
Factory and Workshop Assistant In- 
spectors ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce RussEtt, North 
Beds.): The names and previous occupa- 
tions of the recently-appointed Factory 
Inspectors’ Assistants are as follows :— 
R. J. Foot, engineer and smith ; J. Dean, 
textile (cotton) operative; H. Miller, 
steel-maker; F. J. Beaumunt, textile 





(woollen) operative ; D. Timothy, colliery 
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elerk (a Welshman) ; F. W. Sedgwick, 
operative, afterwards clerk in boot and 
shoe factory ; C. H. Morris, shipwright ; 
J. Clark, joiner, employed in a factory, 
and afterwards engaged in Customs Ser- 
vice (has a certificate of competency as 
Sanitary Inspector). 

Mr. FENWICK : Are there no female 
Inspectors appointed ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Not in 
this batch. 

Mr. FENWICK: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he can state the number 
of cases reported by the Assistant 
Factory Inspectors in which a breach of 
the Factory and Workshops Act is 
alleged to have taken place ; whether 
any prosecutions have followed upon 
those Reports ; and, if so, how many ; 
and whether he is aware of the fact that 
these Inspectors are not allowed the free 
use of materials necessary for the effec- 
tive and immediate discharge of their 
duties ; and, if so, whether he will under- 
take that such materials shall be furnished 
them in accordance with his promise to 
the deputation which waited upon him 
in February last ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Many prosecutions 
have followed upon Reports made by the 
Assistants, but it would be difficult and 
would, in my opinion, serve no useful 
purpose to give the precise numbers. 
All representations from the Assistant 
Inspectors receive careful attention. No 
complaint has been made officially by the 
Assistants that any representations of 
theirs have been improperly disregarded. 
If there had been any inconvenience 
from want of necessary materials, the 
ordinary course would have been to make 
an application to the Chief Inspector, 
and Iam informed that no such application 
has been made. On inquiry I find that it is 
desirable that Assistant Inspectors should 
be furnished with satchels and measur- 
ing tapes, and steps have already been 
taken by the Chief Inspector for carry- 
ing this out. 





IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
MR. W. JEFFCOTT. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. W. 
Jeffeott, who was formerly extensively 
employed as a landlords’ valuer in County 
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Derry, has been recently engaged as q 
Sub-Commissioner in fixing judicial renty 
in the county; whether he has been 
seleeted to act as a Sub-Commissioner ig 
the Counties of Fermanagh and Mona. 
ghan, where he will have to fix rents 
upon estates which he formerly valued 
for the landlord ; and if he will give the 
date of his appointment as Sub-Commis- 
sioner ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Mr. Jeffcott states 
that prior to his appointment as an 
Assistant Commissioner he was engaged 


as a valuer, both by tenants as well as 


landlords, in the County of Londonderry, 
but that since his appointment he has 
not joined in fixing the judicial rent in 
any case in this county, where he had 
been previously so employed by either 
party. He never acted as valuer for 
either landlords or tenants in any of the 
Unions in the Counties of Monaghan or 
Fermanagh, from which cases have been 
listed for hearing on the 5th instant by 
the Sub-Commission, of which he is a 
member. Mr. Jeffcott was appointed an 
Assistant Commissioner in February, 
1891. He had previously been a valuer 
in cases of appeal and rehearing before the 
Land Commission. 

Mr. SEXTON : Have there been any 
changes lately, and, if so, will the right 
hon. Gentleman ask the Commissioners 
to furnish a Return giving the names of 
the County Court valuers ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Did I under 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
Mr. Jeffcott has not been engaged in any 
case in Fermanagh and Monaghan ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: So he informs 
me. He has not acted there as valuer 
either for landlord or tenant in any of 
the Unions from which cases have been 
listed for hearing at the recent Sitting 
of the Sub-Commission of which 
he is a member. In answer to the 
hon. Member for North Kerry, I will 
get the date of the last Return and 
make the inquiry he suggests. 


THE VOLUNTEER LONG-SERVICE 
MEDAL. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT: L 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if, having regard to the announcement, 
that the Queen has been pleased to insti- 
tute a Volunteer Long-Service Medal to 
be granted to Volunteers duly recom; 
mended by their Commanding Officers, 
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on completion of 20 years’ service, the 


phrase— 

“Service, whether as officer, non-commis- 
sioned officer, or private, must have been 
consecutive,” 
is to be taken as disqualifying a Volunteer 
who, having served a given number of 
years in one corps, has, on migration, or 
under other circumstances of civil life, 
been forced to quit one regiment, but who, 
as soon as practicable, has rejoined an- 
other corps ; and, in such case, if he will 
be pleased to submit for Her Majesty's 
gracious consideration the hardship such 
exclusion will entail on many especially 
deserving non-commissioned officers and 
men ? 

*Mrxr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I appreciate the force of the claim of a 
Volunteer to have his service regarded as 
practically continuous when the interrup- 
tion of it has been brief, and has been 
genuinely due to such a cause as is in- 
dicated, and I am, therefore, prepared to 
regard service in those circumstances as 
coming within the conditions, subject to a 
reasonable limitation in the leugth of the 
break. 


THE N’GAMILAND CONCESSION. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the concession 
obtained by Messrs. Nichol and Hicks in 
N’gamiland in 1889 was recognised by 
the High Commissioner, and used by the 
Foreign Office in negotiations with the 
German Government in 1890 as a reason 
for making N’Gamiland British territory ; 
that the validity and due ratification of 
the concession was proved before Mr. 
Justice Mathew and a jary in an action 
brought in 1893 by Messrs. Nichol and 
Hicks against the African and General 
Exploration Company, in which the jury 
decided in favour of the plaintiffs, who 
have been unable to recover their judg- 
ment debt by reason of the financial 
condition of the defendant Company ; 
that the validity of the concession is 
affirmed by Mr. Buckle, who made a 
special journey to N’Gamiland to test it, 
as the representative of interests hostile 
to Messrs. Nichol an@ Hicks, i.e., of Mr. 
Maund and the African and General Ex- 
ploration Company ; and that before the 
recent Bechuanaland Commission the 
legal representative of the Chartered 
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Company admitted that he could not 
dispute the genuineness of the concession; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
the Secretary of State will refuse to 
ratify the concession; if so, for what 
reason ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tat COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Bechuanaland Concessions Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into this 
and into other concession claims were, 
on the evidence before them, unable to 
come to any decision on the concession 
referred to in the question, and recom- 
mended that further inquiry should be 
made. Before coming to any decision, 
therefore, further inquiry will be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. KNOX: Does the hon. Gentle 
man dispute the accuracy of the facts 
stated in the question? Will he make 
further inquiry ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : [I am not able 
wholly to admit the accuracy of the facts, 
and I do not understand that the legal 
representative of the Company could not 
dispute the genuineness of the concession, 
We are sending up a small force, and the 
officer in charge will be instructed to 
make further inquiry. 

Mr. KNOX: Who is the officer ? 

Mr. Lieutenant 
Hoare. 


S. BUXTON 


BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther Mr. Vintcent, one of three members 
of the recent Bechuanaland Commission, 
was legal adviser to the Chartered Com- 
pany in Bechuanaland, and has since 
been appointed to a judicial position in 
the Company’s territory ; and when the 
Report of the Commission will be pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As regards the 
first part of the question, Mr. Vintcent 
has not acted as legal adviser to the 
Chartered Company since 1891. As re- 
gards the second part of the question, Mr, 
Vintcent will, we understand, be nomi- 
nated as Judge under the Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland Settlement. As regards 
the last part of the question, the Report 
of the Concessions Commission is not 
suitable for publication ; but the effect 
of the Secretary of State’s decision on 
the various claims (which he hopes to 
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complete shortly) will, of course, be 
made known to the various claimants. 

Mr. KNOX: Was Mr. Vintcent ap- 
pointed a member of the Commission in 
1891, the year in which he was also 
acting as legal adviser to the Chartered 
Company ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : I think the Com- 
mission was appointed in 1892, 


EVICTED FARMS IN TYRONE. 


Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the con- 
stabulary at Beragh and Ballygawley, 
County Tyrone, are employed in watch- 
ing an evicted farm in the townland of 
Foremass, on the estate of Mr. Henry 
Vernon; whether he is aware that the 
new tenant of the farm resides four 
miles away, and receives no personal 
protection, and that there are no cattle or 
houses on the farm; what, under the 
circumstances, the police are watching ; 
whether, in consequence of the protection 
of this farm in the constituency of South 
Tyrone, the police forces have been 
augmented ; and whether the increase 
will be paid for by the county ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The police make 
frequent patrols to the farm referred to. 
The present occupier of the farm resides 
a few miles away, though I am informed 
he is building a house on the farm, and 
that he has two head of cattle grazing it. 
The police force at the nearest station 
has been temporarily augmented in order 
to make the patrolling as effective as 
possible, but the augmentation has been 
supplied from the county establishment, 
so that no additional cost to the county 
is involved. 


LANCE-CORPORALS IN INDIA. 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the Army Order 
110, dated 12th May, 1893, which in- 
creased to 32 the number of paid lance- 
corporals allowed to a battalion of In- 
fantry, if he will explain why, though 
this Order was received in India in 
August last, it has not yet been acted 
upon, so that lance-corporals who left 
England with drafts subsequent to 12th 
May, 1893, and who were receiving pay 
under it, have, in consequence, been 
deprived of such extra pay on coming on 
the Indian Establishment ; why an Order, 
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which is acknowledged by all military 
men to be a most necessary one and 
which involves a very insignificant ex- 
penditure, should require special con- 
sideration after it has been promulgated 
in India ; and whether, considering the 
well-known difficulty in getting good men 
to accept the lance stripe, he will en- 
deavour to bring the consideration of the 
question to an early and satisfactory 
conclusion ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is an old 
and well-established rule that Royal 
Warrants or Army Orders which involve 
an increase of charge are not applicable 
to India, unless and until they are pro- 
mulgated in an Indian Army Circular by 
the Indian Government. ‘The Order to 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
refers has not been so promulgated ; but 
since it was issued in England it has been 
under consideration by the Government 
of India, and by myself in communica- 
tion with the Secretary of State for War, 
and I have every reason to think that the 
matter will very soon be settled. 


NEWCASTLE WEST PETTY SESSIONS 
CLERK. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
letter was sent to Dublin Castle by Mr. 
William O'Sullivan, of Newcastle West, 
County Limerick, complaining of the 
conduct of Mr. Dawson, clerk of Petty 
Sessions there, for having used to him, at 
Newcastle West on the 11th instant, 
threatening language calculated to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace, and of which 
letter an acknowledgment was received 
on the 21st instant ; whether Mr. Daw- 
son, after having received from Dublin 
Castle notice of the complaint, did on 
the 24th instant (a fortnight after the 
alleged offence) issue a summons for 
assault against Mr. O'Sullivan, notwith- 
standing that « Petty Sessions Court had 
been held on the 18th instant ; whether 
he is aware of the strong feeling existing 
in the district by reason of the conduct 
of Mr. Dawson in connection with this 
case, and his manner of discharging the 
duties in connection with his office ; and 
whether he will cal the attention of the 
proper authority vo the matter, and in- 
quire as to the very serious charges pre- 
ferred against this officer under the late 
administration ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: In replying to a 
similar question put by the hon. Member 
on Thursday last, I stated that the facts 
were correctly set forth in the first para- 
graph, and that the Petty Sessions clerk 
had summoned O'Sullivan for assault on 
the occasion referred to. I am now in- 
formed that O’Sullivan has been bound 
to the peace and required to enter into 
recognisances, or in default to be im- 
prisoned for a month. A cross-summons 
brought by him against the Petty 
Sessions clerk was dismissed. It is the 
fact that this clerk was suspended from 
his office in 1890 and again in 1891, but 
on both occasions he was re-instated by 
the Lord Lieutenant. I have no know- 
ledge of any complaint as to the manner 
in which he now discharges his duties, 
and am informed that at the recent 
official inspection of the clerk nothing 
came to the notice of the Inspector that 
would lead to the belief that such is the 


case. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Lord Muskerry, 
who presided in this case, had not put in 
an appearance at Petty Sessions for two 
years previously ? Is he also aware that 
one of the Magistrates on the Bench 
strongly dissented from the decision ? 
For what offence was this clerk suspended 
in 1890 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot say for what offence he was sus- 
pended. I know nothing about Lord 
Muskerry’s attendance, and I have no 
right to inquire how he voted. It is 
quite true Mr. O’Grady, one of the 
Magistrates, did strongly dissent from 
the decision. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire what offence it 
was led to the suspension ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will see if I can 


inquire into it. 


HOLDERS OF GOVERNMENT STOCK. 


Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether there is any 
objection to a Return being prepared and 
presented to this House showing the 
proportions of Government Stocks held 
respectively by persons domiciled within 
and outside the United Kingdom ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Iam informed by the authorities of the 
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Bank of England that a Return on the 


subject would involve an immense amount 
of labour, and it would be very misleading 
for two reasons: (1) because many 
foreigners conceal their identity by 
causing their investments to be made in 
English names; and (2) the ownership 
of Stock Certificates to Bearer cannot be 
ascertained. Under these circumstances, 
it seems doubtful whether such a Return 
would serve any useful purpose. 


THE SMEARING OF MANGO TREES IN 
BEHAR. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he has 
seen a Reuter’s telegram, dated Simla, 
5th June, published in the London papers 
of yesterday, to the effect that in the 
opinion of the Government of India the 
microscopic tests which have been applied 
to the mud daubed on the mango trees in 
North Behar prove that in 90 per cent. 
of the cases the smearing is due to pigs 
rubbing themselves against the trees ; 
and has the India Office received any 
information confirming this statement ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have seen 
the telegram to which my hon. Friend 
refers. I have also received from the 
Government of India information to the 
effect that the larger part of the marks 
are due to animals, though some are cer- 
tainly done by human agency. The 
intentional marking appears to have 
originated early this year in Nepal, and 
to have spread thence into Behar, being 
probably intended as advertisement to 
draw pilgrims to a shrine in Nepal. It 
is thought that when attention had been 
called to the matter, some mischievously- 
disposed persons, finding marks taken 
seriously, have continued work in certain 
districts. But it is considered that there 
is not sufficient evidence to connect the 
marking with any movement among the 
natives, nor any substantial reason to 
suppose that it has any political signi- 
ficance. 


SPECIAL TRAINS FOR INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if any De- 
spatch has been received from the Viceroy 
recommending the stoppage of the use of 
special trains to convey the Viceroy, 
Commander-in-Chief, and other members 
of the Government between Simla and 
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Calcutta, on the ground of needless 
expense ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : No communi- 
cation has been received from the Go- 
vernment of India on this subject. I am 
informed that Members of Council other 
than the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief are not entitled to special 
trains. 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he will be good enough to 
state why all the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Electrical 
Communication with Lighthouses, &c., 
contained in the First Report, dated 
8th December, 1892, have not been 
earried out, especially with regard to the 
Scarweather Light-vessel, in the Bristol 
Channel, and the Fastnet Rock Light- 
house ; whether his attention has been 
called to the paragraph in the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission, dated 
March, 1894, in which they state that it 
is with regret that they have decided to 
confine their recommendations in this 
Report to shore lighthouses, but, until 
more has been done towards effecting the 
connection of those light-vessels and 
lighthouses which were selected in the 
First Report as having the strongest 
claims to immediate attention, they hesi- 
tate to add to the list of light-vessels and 
island rock lighthouses with which 
electrical communication should be estab- 
lished ; and whether, in the interest of 
saving of life and property round the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, he will, 
without further delay, take the necessary 
steps to carry out the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission in their 
entirety in order that they may com- 
ane the list of light-vessels and rock 
ighthouses with which they consider 
that electrical communication should be 
established ? 

Mr. BRYCE: In the last financial 
year £10,000 was placed at the disposal 
of the Board of Trade for the purpose of 
effecting electrical communication with 
light-vessels, &c. That money was ex- 
pended in connecting the “ Kentish 
Knock” and “Goodwin (N. Sand Head)” 
Light-vessels and the “ Gunfleet” Pile 
Lighthouse with the shore. In the 
present financial year £11,000 has been 
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similarly placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Trade, and it is intended to 
expend this amount in connecting the 
“Haisborough” and the “Shipwash” 
Light-vessels with the shore and in 
laying a cable to the “ Tuskar” Rock 
Lighthouse. I am afraid that the other 
works recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission must wait until the Treasury can 
place more money at my disposal. 


POOR LAW BOUNDARIES IN KENT. 


CotoneL WARDE (Kent, Medway): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, as the clerks to the 
Commissioners of Land Tax are unable 
to state what are the boundaries of the 
various Land Tax parishes in the Poor 
Law parishes of Lenham and Harriets- 
ham, in the County of Kent, he can state 
where this information can be obtained ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am unable to state where this informa- 
tion can be obtained. No one would 
appear to be in a better position to give 
it than the Local Land Tax Commis- 
sioners. 

CotoneEL WARDE: But as that 
authority is ignorant on the subject, to 
whom else can I apply ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
I cannot refer the hon. and gallant 
Member to any other authority. That is 
the responsible body.. We have nothing 
to do with it. 

CoLtoneL WARDE: I will refer to 
the subject on the Estimates. 


THE FINANCE BILL. 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that Section 13 of the Finance 
Bill, as at present drawn, would include 
all estates no matter what the amount of 
the assets if the debts of deceased are 
within £1,000 of the assets ; whether it 
is intended that in the case, for example, 
of an estate of £50,000, the section shall 
apply if the debts amount to £49,000 or 
upwards ; whether, under the section, it 
is the duty of the Inland Revenue offi- 
cials not merely to receive affidavits, but 
also to pre affidavits, the schedules 
of assets, the bonds, notices, and other 
documents required by the Court of 
Probate ; and on what grounds it is con- 
sidered that, in the case of insolvent 
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estates, where no Probate Duty is paid 
and the State gains nothing, State offi- 
cials should undertake free of charge the 
duties of solicitors ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is ‘most 
improbable that cases of this kind would 
be brought to the Inland Revenue 
officials, and not to the District Regis- 
trar. The former have now power under 
the Regulations to decline to deal with 
cases involving complicated questions of 
law under £300 gross, and they will have 
the same power under the new system 
with regard to cases under £1,000 net. 
With regard to insolvent estates, there 
were not more than 58 cases in Ireland 
last. year where an estate was insolvent, 
though the gross value exceeded £1,000. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): May 
I ask whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention has been drawn to the position 
of the District Registrar in Ireland as 
being paid by fees? Does the right hon. 
Gentleman realise the position they will 
hold should they come under the law ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, Sir. I 
wish it to be understood that the object of 
this clause is to relieve persons of small 
property from any legal expenses, even 
though it may be that the fees of the 
District Registrar will be less in conse- 
quence. 


THE COLONIES AND THE DEATH 
DUTIES. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether the Government have re- 
ceived representations from the Australian 
Governments with reference to the pro- 
posal to levy Death Duties on colonial 
property left by persons who have died 
in Great Britain ; whether the attention 
of the Government has been directed to the 
statement of Sir George Dibbs, Premier 
of New South Wales, that the persistence 
in this proposal with reference to Death 
Duties on Colonial property would create 
an unpleasant feeling between the 
Colonies and Great Britain; and whe- 
ther the Government will endeavour to 
agree to the views of the colonies on 
this matter ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am informed 
that a representation has been made by 
some of the colonies on this subject. As 
far as I understand it, this is an objection 
founded ona misapprehension. We have 
no intention of imposing any tax what- 
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ever on the colonies. The only question 
is whether personal property abroad or in 
the colonies which is held by persons 
domiciled here, and which is now subject 
to Legacy and Succession Duty, shall be 
subject to the Estate Duty which it is 
proposed to levy on such property when 
held in England. I need hardly say that 
any representation on this subject by the 
colonies will be most carefully and re- 
pectfully considered by Her Majesty's 
Government. 


Mr. W. REDMOND : Does the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer draw no distine- 
tion between property held in the colonies 
and in other places abroad ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The great 
difficulty in this matter is that if a dis- 
tinction is made between the United 
Kingdom and places abroad the duty 
therefrom becomes really a preferential 
duty—a preference to those who do not 
pay and a disadvantage to those who do. 
I can only repeat that any representation 
that may be made to the Government by 
the representatives of the colonies will 
be most carefully and respectfully con- 
sidered. 


THE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware that 
the Inland Revenue Department appears 
to be ignorant of the fact that a County 
of London was formed by the Local 
Government Act of 1888, and that forms 
issued by that department are filled up 
with the names of the Counties of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, and Kent, although the 
places to which such forms refer are 
in the County of London ; and whether 
he will take steps to secure a correct 
official description in future ? 


Sm W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member probably refers to Inland 
Revenue Establishment Licences, issued 
by postmasters and sub-postmasters in 
localities on the confines of the County of 
London. The forms are issued in blank 
by the Inland Revenue to the. post- 
masters, who sometimes insert the wrong 
local taxation description of the locality. 
These errors cannot always be avoided ; 
but the matter .is adjusted at Somerset 
House by the allocation of the proceeds 
of the licences to the credit of the county 
in which they are issued. 
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THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether any 
steps have as yet been taken under the 
special provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Acts of 1888 and 1894, relating to 
the Scilly Islands, to provide for the 
election of Parish Councils in those 
islands ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerEvre, Bradford, Central): The 
Local Government Board have received 
no application from the Council of the 
Isle of Scilly on the subject referred to, 
and the Board have therefore taken no 
steps with a view to the issue of a 
Provisional Order under Section 74 of 
the Local Government Act, 1894. 


LAUNDRIES AND THE FACTORY BILL. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a printed circular issued to Members 
of this House by the Women’s Trade 
Union League, headed Laundries and 
the Factory Bill ; whether that cireular 
refers to a document recently received, 
which it describes as the Laundries 
Report of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Factories; has any such Report been 
made by Her Majesty’s Inspectors ; and, 
if so, when; and has it been communi- 
cated to others besides the Women’s 
Trade Union League ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I had not seen the 
circular until my attention was called to 
it by this question. In October last I 
received Reports on the condition of 
laundries by the Factory Inspectors. A 
summary of these, with two Reports from 
lady Inspectors, was printed, and a copy 
seems to have come into the hands of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, though 
it was not officially communicated to 
them. The Paper in question has been 
Jaid before Parliament. 


MR. KINCHANT'S CASE, 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, when recently at the War- 
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wickshire Standing Joint Committee an 
amendment was carried rescinding the 
previous action of the Committee in re- 
fusing a pension to Mr. Kinchant, the 
late Chief Constable, the motion ag 
amended was not put as a substantive 
motion in accordance with the 23rd 
Standing Order of the committee ; whe- 
ther he is aware that about one-half of 
the members of the committee were 
absent in consequence of no special notice 
having been given that the question 
would come on for decision ; whether he 
is aware that in the steps which the 
committee took as to refusing the pension 
they acted upon the advice given to them 
by the Secretary of State last year, and 
that the opinion of Mr. Dickens, Q.C., 
confirmed the legality of such steps, and 
advised that the pension should be paid, 
not upon legal, but upon general grounds, 
which it was the province of the com- 
mittee, and not of counsel, to decide; 
and whether, if the committee should 
ask for his opinion, he would again 
advise them as to the course which, 
under the circumstances, should now be 
taken, before any further payment is 
made to Mr. Kinchant ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
the proceedings of the Warwickshire 
Standing Joint Committee (rescinding 
the previous action of the committee in 
refusing a pension to Mr. Kinchant, the 
late Chief Constable) were in camera. I 
am, therefore, not in a position to say 
what the proceedings were, or whether 
they were in any respect informal. If 
there was informality, it is, of course, 
open to those dissatisfied to take steps to 
rectify it. Out of a total of 40 constitu- 
ting the committee 28 attended. The 
summons to the meeting, sent out several 
days beforehand, stated that the Police 
Committee would make a report, and 
was, in fact, accompanied by a4 
print of such report, and in the 
report was contained a distinct  inti- 
mation that the subject of the late Chief 
Constable’s pension would come before 
the meeting. The opinion of Mr. 
Dickens that the pension should be paid 
seems to have been founded upon his 
view that this was both the just and the 
legal course. My own view on the 
matter would not be binding on the com- 
mittee, but if they desire to have it I 
shall not be unwilling to express it at 
their request. 
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CHLOROFORM AT KING’S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the inquest on Arthur Thomas 
Payne, who died on Wednesday, 31st 
May, in King’s College Hospital during 
an operation under chloroform, when it 
was proved that the deceased was a 
minor; that his mother had given ber 
consent to the operation, with the pro- 
viso that the Hospital Authorities should 
notify her of the date of the operation ; 
and that no such notice was given to the 
mother ; and whether he will take steps, 
by legislation or otherwise, to require 
the authorities of King’s College and 
other hospitals to give notice to parents 
of patients who are minors, when opera- 
tions, involving risk of a fatal result, are 
decided upon ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Secretary to the Governing Body of 
King’s College Hospital that the young 
man referred to was 20 years of age ; 
that soon after his admission, on the 14th 
of March, his mother was informed that 
an operation would be requisite, and that 
she gave her consent without qualifica- 
tion and without any such proviso as is 
alleged. There does not, so far as I 
know, appear to be any sufficient ground 
for legislation of the kind suggested by 
my hon. Friend. 


CHRIST CHURCH NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the Christ 
Church National School, Hampstead, 
was permitted by the Department to 
charge a fee of ld. a week for infants 
and 2d. a week for older children on con- 
dition that the fee grant should be re- 
duced by the excess of the fee income 
over £20; whether he is aware that in 
the accounts for the year ending the 
3lst of March, 1894, £101 9s. 2d. was 
received as fees and only £12 18s. 3d. de- 
ducted ; and how it is that this charge 
on the scholars has been permitted ? 

Mr. ACLAND: In this case permis- 
sion was given to the school in 1891, 
under Section 4, Sub-section 3, of the 
Act of 1891, to charge increased fees on 
the scale stated in the question, subject 
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to the condition that the excess above 
£20, received in respect of increased fees, 
should be deducted from the fee grant. 
In the year ending the 31st of March, 
1894, this excess amounted to £12 18s 3d., 
which was deducted accordingly. 


Collision. 





ACCOUNTS OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, 


Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the De- 
partment employ auditors to inspect the 
accounts of voluntary schools under 
Article 18 of the Code ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Department is 
empowered under Article 18 of the Code 
to employ auditors of accounts to visit 
schools and inspect their accounts. The 
usual practice, where there is any reason 
to suppose that the accounts are unsatis- 
factory, is to cause the managers to for- 
ward their account books and vouchers 
for inspection in the Department. This 
is frequently done. I am only aware of 
one case in which officers have been 
specially sent to a school to inspect the 
accounts, but it is part of the ordinary 
duty of Her Majesty’s Inspectors to 
examine and report upon the accounts. 


TAIN COLLISION. 

Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he has considered the Report of Major 
Marindin as to the collision at Tain, on 
the Highland Railway, and the reference 
in that Report to the excessive hours 
worked by the signalman at Tain in al- 
ternate weeks, and to the excessive 
hours worked by the guard and brakes- 
man of the up mixed train on alternate 
days, and to the alternate intervals of 
rest; whether he has issued any special 
Order to the Company under “ The Rail- 
way Hours Act, 1893 ;’ and whether he 
willin any such Order direct the Com- 
pany to so re-arrange the work as to 
avoid the undesirable practice of alter- 
nating short days of work with exces- 
sively long days of work ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have considered the 
Report referred to by my hon. Friend. 
Asa preliminary step under the Act of 
1893, the Highland Railway Company 
have been asked for a Return of the 
booked and actual hours of all the guards 
and brakesmen working between Helms- 
dale and Inverness. When the Board of 
Trade deal with this Return considera- 
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tion shall be given to the important point 
very properly raised in the concluding 
paragraph of the question. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC BILL. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther the disappearance from the Order 
Book of the Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) 
Bill isto be taken as an indication that 
the Government do not intend to proceed 
further with the measure this Session ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, Sir; the 
disappearance of the Bill from the Order 
Book is due to one of those accidents 
which will happen even in the best 
regulated families. I have just been in- 
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formed by the Patronage Secretary to | P 


the Treasury, and the hon. Member as 
an ardent supporter of the Bill will be 
consoled to know, that the Bill will re- 
appear on the Orders to-morrow. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman console me a little 
further by telling me when he intends to 
proceed with it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have ten- 
dered to the hon. Member for the pre- 
sent all the consolation I am able to 
offer. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
[commitTEE. Progress, 6th June. | 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 
Amendment again proposed, in page 2, 


line 27, after the word “ passes,” to insert 
the words 
“Estate Duty shall not be payable on any 


sopesty passing from a wife to a husband, or a 
usband to a wife.”—( Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment again proposed to the pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“Estate Duty shall not be payable on 
any.”—(Mr. Bousfield.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. Bryce 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, that whatever difference of 
opinion might exist on other points, all 
would agree that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Somerset was of great 
importance and raised questions which 
profoundly affected the social life of the 
country. And yet how had it been met 
by the Government? The learned 
Solicitor General objected on purely 
technical grounds, but if the principle 
was right it was for the able draftsman 
of the Bill to deal with the point. The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer brushed 
aside all the equities of the case, and the 
social considerations urged by his hon, 
Friend, and resisted the Amendment on 
urely pecuniary grounds. He told them 
that if the Amendment were carried 
“there would be a loss of millions to the 
Exchequer.” But the whole additional 
amount which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expected to realise from the 
Death Duties was £3,500,000, and the 
sum affected by the Amendruent could be 
but a small part of the whole, and he 
altogether failed to understand how the 
loss would be so large. In his Budget 
speech the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— ‘ 

“On the best calculations we can get, I esti- 
mate we shall not in the long run fall short of 
an annual increase of £3,500,000. But only a 
small part will accrue to the benefit of the Ex. 


chequer in the present financial year, .. . We 
shall only have, say, seven months of the present 


‘year under the new system. During the first 


five months we shall be taking the existing 
duties, But even during those seven months 
we shall only be receiving the new duty on 
personalty. Realty being allowed to pay by 
instalments, the full increase under that head 
will take several years to realise. Taking al} 
this into consideration, 1 cannot count for 
1894-95 upon more than a net gain of £1,000,000, 
from the substitution of the new Estate Duty 
for the duties which it replaces. The yield may 
be somewhat greater, but it would not be safe to 
reckon on it,’ 


Surely, then, when it was looked into, 
there was no force in the second objection 
of his right hon. Friend. However, on 
this question the considerations of 
primary importance were. not those of 
money, but were those of equity, and of 
the effect on our social life. In other 
cases the Estate Duty would be payable 
on any given property. onee in a genera- 
tion ; he did not say in all, beeause there 
were the cases of brother succeeding 
brother, but as a general rule. And if, 
from one man living to a great age, two 
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successions should follow quickly, the 
chances were that they would be followed 
by a long interval, Of course, there 
would be many exceptions, and cases of 
great hardship. But, as between husband 
and wife, there would always be two 
deaths in each generation. Such pro- 
perty, therefore, would pay a double 
duty ; it would pay twice over. Was not 
that very unjust? How was such a pro- 
posal to be defended? Again, was it 
not contrary to all our feelings, to the 
universal practice and policy of the 
civilised world, in so heavy a duty as 
this, to treat husbands and wives not only 
as other relations, but even as if they 
were no relations at all? The policy of 
a wise Government should be to legislate 
so as to strengthen as far as possible the 
ties which bind husband and wife to- 
gether. But the proposal in the Bill 
would tend to weaken them, to dis- 
courage joint property, and to encourage 
separate estates. If a husband and wife 
chose to keep their property entirely 
apart, there would only be a payment 
on the death of the husband or wife re- 
spectively on his or her property. But 
if they united their property it would not 
only pay twice over, but as the two would 
be aggregated together it would pay on 
a higher scale. The tendency, then, would 
be to create separate interests, which 
would certainly have an unfortunate in- 
fluence on our social condition and on 
home life. He submitted, therefore, that 
the financial arguments used by the Go- 
vernment would not stand the test of 
examination, and that the loss to the 
Revenue would not be so large as sup- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; but they based their support of the 
Amendment on higher considerations, and 
maintained that Great Britain was not so 
poor, that our financial position was not 
so unsatisfactory, that we need consider 
ourselves compelled to insist on a tax 
financially so unjust, and on a policy the 
tendency of which on family life would 
be so unfortunate. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby), 
who was very imperfectly heard, was 
understood to say that he quite admitted, 
with the right hon. Baronet, that this 
was a very important subject, and that 
the Committee should understand very 
clearly its bearing. They had before 
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them the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somerset and the Amendment 
moved upon that Amendment by the 
hon. Gentleman below the Gangway 
opposite (Mr. Bousfield). It was im- 
portant to distinguish between the two 
questions raised by the two Amendments. 
The Amendment of the hon, Member for 
Somerset proposed that property passing 
between husband and wife should be ex- 
empted from the new Estate Duty pro- 
posed in the Bill, but the Amendment 
upon that Amendment would extend that 
exemption to the existing Probate Duty. 
These two questions were very important 
and pregnant with financial result. He 
must clearly discriminate between the 
two, and point out the result of each 
separate proposal, His right hon. Friend 
had said that it was surely wrong to treat 
as other inheritances property passing 
between husband and wife; but this had 
been always done. It was done now. 
All property which passed under will or 
under administration in intestacy was 
subject to Probate Duty, to whomsoever 
it passed. The authorities of the Inland 
Revenue estimated that from the present 
yield of £6,000,000 of Probate and 
Estate Duty one-sixth might be deducted 
as the amount that was levied upon 
property passing between husband and 
wife. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Somerset was confined 
solely to the new Estate Duty. It 
would leave Probate and the existing 
Estate Duty unchanged. Thus it was 
fatal to graduation, for personalty worth 
£1,000,000, if left to a widow, would 
pay at exactly the same rate as 
personalty worth £11,000. The pro- 
posal was equally fatal to the prin- 
ciple of equalisation, because personalty 
passing from husband to wife would 
be chargeable with Probate Duty, 
but settled or real property would 
pay nothing. None of this difficulty was 
ever raised until there was a question 
of taxing real and settled property. 
The moment there was a proposal for the 
levying of a tax upon settled property, 
this objection was raised for the first 
time. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): We 
cannot hear a single word of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech. He has been 


speaking some time, but we have not 
heard a word, 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
found great difficulty in dividing his 
voice so that it could be heard on all 
sides of the House, but he would try his 
best to make himself heard. He con- 
tended that in dealing with these duties 
the relation of husband and wife had 
been considered, and there were certain 
exemptions. The Estate Duty would be 
the analogue of the Probate Duty, which 
did not regard the question of the person 
to whom the property passed, but the 
property itself, irrespective of its destina- 
tion. If the Committee departed from 
that principle they could not have either 
graduation or equalisation ; there must be 
aduty which corresponded to the principle 
of the Probate Duty, which taxed the cor- 
pus and on which alone graduation could 
be founded. But the Amendment would 
not merely affect graduation and abolish 
equalisation ; it would destroy even the 
simplification of the duty, because if the 
Committee were going to exempt this 
particular class of persons from the 
Estate Duty, then they would leave ex- 
tant the Probate, the Account, and the 
old Estate Duty. In this way the 
Amendment would strike at every car- 
dinal principle of the proposals of the 
Government—namely, graduation, equali- 
sation, and simplification of duties. Those 
were reasons why the Government could 
not accept the Amendment. Suppose a 
man possessed £100,000, of which 
£50,000 was personalty and £50,000 
realty. Suppose he left the realty 
to his eldest son and the personalty 
to his wife. The realty to his son would 
pay Estate Duty, and the personalty to 
the wife would pay under the Probate 
Duty ; the son would pay 4} per cent. 
and the wife 4 per cent. under the Pro- 
bate and Estate Duty. But if the 
realty was left to the wife it would 
escape the Estate Duty, and if 
the personalty was left to the son 
it would pay 44 per cent., the State 
losing nearly half of what it would 
otherwise receive. That would be amost 
convenient arrangement, because when 
the probate was proved all that the bene- 
ficiaries would have to do would be to 
“swop ” and carry out the arrangements 
originally intended, the son getting the 
realty and the wife the personalty. The 
Revenue in such a case would be 
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defrauded ; and the suggested exemption 
would simply be an instrument of evasion, 
which would be absolutely irresistible, 
He had put that one case, but he might 
put many others. It was quite obvious if 
they had one class of property which 
would be exempt and another class which 
would not be, they could shuffle the cards 
in such a way that they would always be 
able to defraud the Revenue to a ve 

great extent. That would be the 
result if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Somerset were carried as it 
was, leaving, as he had said, extant the 
existing Probate and Estate Duty. Take 
the other hypothesis, and suppose the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member were grafted upon it, and they 
intended hereafter to exempt all property 
which came under the existing duty— 
passing from husband to wife. He had 
already stated what in the opinion of the 
Inland Revenue would be the effect of an 
exemption of that character. It would 
have the effect of considerably lowering 
the amount they received, even at present, 
in respect of Death Duties. At a time 
when they were obliged to obtain more 
revenue from the country it would be a 
strange thing if they should carry an 
Amendment the effect of which would 
be to make the Death Duties less than 
they were at present. He would like to 
give one other example. Suppose that 
a man died leaving £1,000,000, and that 
he left the whole of the money to his 
wife, trusting to her to distribute it. He 
had intended, but for this exception, to 
have given her £10,000 a year for life. 
The widow would buy an annuity and 
that would be free from taxation ; or, 
if she invested £250,000 for herself, then 
what would be the consequence? This 
property of £1,000,000, under the 
present rate of taxation, would 
yield to the Revenue £40,000; under 
the Bill of the Government, on the 
principle of graduation, it would yield 
£80,000. But now the wife, having got 
the whole of it, would take £250,000. 
There would then be £750,000 to be 
divided among the children, which would 
pay no duty; andthe result worked out was 
that instead of getting £80,000 on the 
£1,000,000 as was proposed by this Bill, 
they would not even get the £40,000 
they got under the law as it stood at 
present. The sum they would get would 
be £16,250, as against the £40,000 which 
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they now obtained, and that not before the 
death of the widow. There would be no 
possible graduation, and they would have 
an actual loss, even upon the existing 
duty, amounting to more than one-half. 
That would be the result of the Amend- 
ment asamended by the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member. He could only 
describe the Amendment as one which 
would not only be fatal to the principle 
on which the Government based their 
entire Bill, but it would, if adopted, cause 
a serious loss to the Revenue, as well as 
import confusion and difficulties into the 
administration of the various duties. This 
was not a questionof small sums passing, 
but a question of great sums as well as 
small sums. There was no proposal to 
restrict this in any way to small fortunes. 
With reference to the statement that the 
proposals of the Government increased 
the burden of the Death Duties, he 
would say that the burden was not 
increased more than one-half per 
cent. until they got up to £50,000, 
If hon. Members were going to accept 
the Amendment, they must not forget 
that they would thereby destroy the 
benefit that had long been derived by 
Local Authorities from the grants made 
them out of the funds raised under pro- 
bate, of which they received one-half. 
If, therefore, they were going to lose 
£1,000,000 a year of Probate Duty, local 
taxation would lose £500,000, which 
were now given as contributions, arising 
from that duty, to the Local Authorities. 
Whatever was reserved to them was what 
would be got under the Probate Duty. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment could neither accept the Amend- 
ment to the Amendment nor the Amend- 
ment itself, 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, that it had practically been 
admitted by various hon. Members on 
the Government side that there was a 
case to be met, and yet they were told 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the adoption of the Amendment would be 
fatal to the scheme of the Bill. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was right, 
that only implied that there was some- 
thing wrong in the scheme; in other 
words, it must be obvious that, if there 
was to be injustice or oppression owing 
to the Amendment not being adopted, the 
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proposals of the Bill must be at fault, and 
graduation, equalisation, and simplifica- 
tion were being sought in a wrong way. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in defence of 
his proposals, had again and again told 
them that they must regard this Estate 
Duty, not as a duty on successors, not as 
a burden on successors, but simply as a 
tax on the corpus of the estate. It ap- 
peared to him that this was one of those 
subtle distinctions to which nothing in 
reality corresponded. How were they to 
test on whom a tax fell? He only knew 
one way—to ask who would have gained 
if the tax had not been put on, or who 
would gain if it was taken off. Clearly 
the successors would gain ; therefore, it 
was idle for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the proposed duty would not fall 
on the successors but on the corpus of the 
estate. The longer they proceeded with 
the discussion the more numerous did the 
difficulties of these proposals appear to be. 
He could only assume that if this Budget 
were passed it would have to fall to the 
lot of some future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to deal with the whole 
question, and to do so on a more rational 
basis. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) ventured to protest against the 
method pursued by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
had argued in great detail against the 
proposition of the hon. Member for East 
Somerset, and had attributed to it a 
meaning which, no doubt, might be drawn 
from the words, but which was not the 
meaning his hon. Friend himself expressed 
to the Committee, and which he had since 
explained he desired to be understood by 
them. Four or five things which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer attributed 
to the Amendment were due to his misin- 
terpretation of it. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he argued 
it from the Amendment as it appeared on 
the Paper. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, one-half of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument was 
addressed to an Amendment which, in 
fact, was never moved, and that half 
searcely edified the Committee, for he 
doubted if many hon. Members were able 
to follow it. The true question before 
the Committee was the Amendment as 
amended by the Amendment of the hon. 
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amounted to this: Should they exempt 
from duty, leviable upon death, property 
which passed from husband to wife ? 
The right hon. Gentleman objected to it, 
and said they could not do it, because it 
would throw the Exchequer into such a 
want of equilibrium that no Minister 
could accept and no Committee approve 
of the proposal, and that it would leave 
them in a condition of insolvency. But 
that was provided for by the Amendment 
of the hon, and learned Member, who 
wished to defer for 12 months the 
practical operation of this Amendment. 
Would it involve insolvency if an Amend- 
ment, being adopted in principle, was 
thus deferred in operation for 12 months ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
certainly. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
additional taxation would bring in 
£3,500,000, of which £1,000,000 was 
realisable this year. He had, therefore, 
only got £2,500,000 to look forward to 
next year, and he had not proved in- 
solvency. Even taking his own figures, 
the right hon. Gentleman would only 
lose £1,000,000, and he had £2,500,000 
to look forward to. This loss of 
£1,000,000 was something very different 
from what must be argued when the right 
hon. Gentleman vaguely spoke of millions 
being as lost to the Exchequer. The 
loss they now understand was £1,000,000, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right in taking that full loss, because 
whatever was deducted from the Local 
Authorities would have to be made good, 
and therefore they had to face the 
possible loss of £1,000,000 in the pro- 
duce of the Death Duties. His right 
hon. Friend used another argument 
against which he must also enter a 
respectful protest. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that this objection to 
the levying of the duty upon pro- 
perty passing from husband and wife 
was now heard for the first time, because 
the principle was now going to be ex- 
tended to the case of real property and 
settled property, and that the objection 
was never heard of when the duty was 
confined to the poorer classes who only 
suffered under the Probate Duty. Yes, 
but they were now dealing for the first 
time with property in this manner. He 
could speak frankly upon this subject, 
because he had approved throughout and 
had supported the extension of the tax to 


Mr. Courtney 
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realty as well as personalty. He had ap- 
proved of the inclusion of settled as well 
as unsettled property, and had absolutely 
refused to consent to discriminate between 
the two. Why, then, were they objecting 
for the first time? Because they were 
making a great departure in their finan- 
cial system. They were introducing a 
new principle of very great value, and 
opportunity was taken at that moment to 
call attention to something that had been 
overlooked. What was the principle? 
He accepted entirely the notion that 
Death Duty was payable as a debt to the 
State. It was a deferred payment. The 
question here was, whether the lives of 
husband and wife were to be considered 
as one life oras two? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself considered them, for many 
purposes, as one life. Let him call atten- 
tion to a peculiarity of administration 
which showed how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer regarded them as one life 
when he wanted to gain, and how he 
wanted to regard them as two lives when 
he desired to gain in another direction, 
Take the case of a schoolmaster in the 
country with £120 a year—not a large 
income—and which just escaped the 
Income Tax. His wife got £60 or £70 
a year as schoolmistress, which was also 
not liable to Income Tax. But the joint 
incomes were taken and thus came under 
the Income Tax. The husband and wife 
were one ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proceeded in regard to it as if it were a 
joint and indivisible life. All that they 
were asking for was that the same sound 
principles should be regarded in the case 
of the Death Duties, and that they should 
not levy duty “upon property that passed 
from husband and wife until the wife died. 
Such were the complications into which 
they were led by attempting to base their 
tax upon technical details, | Was it not 
possible to consider this as a substantial 
question, and to take the lives of hus- 
band and wife as one life? There was 
a temptation that the husband might pass 
over his wife entirely if under the opera- 
tion of this tax she had to pay as wellas 
himself. This matter, therefore, was a 
very important one, and he claimed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
give it his close attention. All that was 
urged was that that sound principle should 
be upheld in regard to the Death Duties. 
He believed that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment would have an evil social 
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effect, and he pressed most earnestly for 
some further argument which would rise 
above the details in which the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer indulged to the 
mystification of the Committee. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (lslington, 8.) said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
recognised the importance of this subject, 
and he thought it was much to be re- 
gretted that he did not attempt to do 
something more than to meet it by a 
non possumus. He was sure that some 
way could be found by which it could be 
dealt with. This case was raised by the 
imposition of the new duties, and inas- 
much as in dealing with other duties 
they made exceptions and exemptions, 
there was no reason why that should not 
be done in this case. What struck him 
was that the whole question underlying 
this matter was that of coincident lives, 
and where there were coincident lives 
they ought not to institute the duties 
on the same scale. With regard to the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that there would be evasions, he 
should like to say that for his part he had 
very little belief in evasion, In this 
country he believed that amongst all 
classes of persons there was a very strong 
indisposition to entrust the administra- 
tion of property to other persons during 
their own lives. The ordinary practice 
of husbands, of giving their wives 
property and with it the power of 
exercising discretion as to the portions 
and education of the children, and so on, 
was a most beneficial one, and one that 
was followed in the best interests of the 
children. This was a very great social 
question, of the highest family import- 
ance, and it was because he thought the 
proposal of the Government would in- 
juriously affect those relations that he 
should oppose it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I do not wish to dwell 
upon the large social question which is 
raised by this proposal, I wish to 
address myself to the Amendment which 
is before the Committee. Important as 
this question is, if it is to be dwelt with 
at all and fairly—and there is a consider- 
able opinion that something ought to he 
done, whatever view the Government 
should take up—lI must say that I should 
deprecate the adoption of the position of 
the hon. Member for North Hackney 
that we can arrange matters for this year, 
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and that next year the burden of taxation 
will be relieved by the increased Death 
Duties. That would mean a loss of 
Revenue next year, and, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said, would 
lead toinsolvency. It certainly must not be 
understood that the amount which will 
come to the credit of the Government 
next year will be so much greater that 
there will be no deficit. If I am not 
mistaken it has been pointed out to us 
that large as the Estimates are this year, 
we must look forward to the presenta- 
tion of very much larger ones next year, 
We cannot look forward to having any 
surplus next year, nor will there be 
available that asset which has done so 
much this year to help the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer out of his financial diffi- 
eulties. Therefore, it may be taken that 
next year we shall have to provide 
for the largely increased burdens of 
State, which burdens will nullify the 
increased Death Duties. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Hackney suggests that we 
should start next year. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Take the year 
after next, 

Sm W. HARCOURT: It will be 
greater in that year than in next year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That shows the 
inconvenience which is caused by the 
Government not putting before the 
House the naval expenditure of the year. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Oh, I do not 
refer to increased expenditure on the 
Navy. Irefer to general expenditure, 
This year it is greater than last year, 
and the year after next will, no doubt, be 
larger than next year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : To those of my 
friends on this side of the House who 
may be disposed to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North 
Hackney, I would say that I think that 
to take a step of this kind would be un- 
sound finance. Ido not think there would 
be any more difficulty in raising the sum 
this year than next year, In any case, I 
do not think we ought speculatively to 
indulge in a course which would produce 
such a gap in the Revenue as that which 
is suggested by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Hackney. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
thought the Committee had some reason 
to complain of the manner in which the 
Chancellor, of the Exchequer and the 
Solicitor General had met the arguments 
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of those who were opposed to the pro- 
posals of the Government. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer bad not been 
able to say that the principle embodied 
in the proposal was an unjustifiable 
one. The only answer which he made 
on the previous afternoon was that 
the Government could not accept this 
Amendment, because it would absolutely 
upset their Budget. That was no 
answer to the Amendment, which he might 
point out was not applied to the corpus 
of the property, but to the specific pro- 
perty which passed from the husband to 
the wife. He submitted that any Amend- 
ment proposed, no matter from whence 
it came, ought to be judged on its merits, 
and that it was no part of the duty of 
that House to place the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in possession of the funds that 
he required, irrespective of the justice or 
injustice of the methods he proposed for 
raising them. The avowed object of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in re- 
modelling the Death Duties was inci- 
dentally to increase the amount which he 
would receive from these duties, but at 
the same time to readjust the many 
anomalies which had existed. While 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
trying to extract more money out of 
the Death Duties as connected with large 
estates, he ought also to readjust them 
for the relief of small estates, the value 
of which had very much depreciated in 
recent years. He made no appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for mercy ; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman had 
said he was going to redress the anom- 
alies of the Death Duties, he might fairly 
consider whether, without prejudicing his 
receipts, and with the object of rendering 
the incidence and collection of the duties 
more effectual, he could not readjust the 
burdens on the small estates. There 
were many ways which he could indicate 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
raising large sums of money which had 
nothing to do with the Death Duties, but 
which would at all events have remedied 
glaring anomalies and injustices which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
proposals did notdo. Ifthe Amendment 
were pressed, he should certainly go into 
the Lobby in its favour. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) said, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was proposing to redress the 
anomalies of the situation with respect to 
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the incidence of the Death Duties. He 
ventured to say that this was the first 
time that the House had ever been asked 
to sanction the principle that duty should 
be paid on property passing between 
husband and wife, the fact being that 
directly the attention of the Legislature 
was called to the matter the distinction 
was recognised and the exception made. 
The payment of these duties began with 
the Probate Duty, and this duty itself 
began with the fees on probate charged 
by ecclesiastics ; and when the Courts 
by-and-by began to find it difficult to en- 
force claims, in the reign of George IIL, 
the Probate Duty which had gone to the 
ecclesiastics was appropriated by the 
State, and the present system became 
established. In considering the question 
as to whether Probate Duty was payable 
in the case of property situated out of 
the United Kingdom, the test had always 
been, ay or no, is it necessary to have 
recourse to the English Courts? If that 
was necessary, although that property 
was situated outside the United King- 
dom, in such cases Probate Duty had 
been payable. The Legislature had 
never affirmed the principle of payment 
of duty in cases where property passed 
from husband to wife. The first time it 
came before the Legislature was in re- 
spect of the Probate and Succession 
Duty. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: How about 
the Estate Duty ? 

Mr. AMBROSE said, that was a 
duty which followed, and was allied to 
the Probate Duty. He asked the Com- 
mittee not to take it as a matter of 
course that the duty ought to be payable 
under the Estate Duty because it had 
been payable under the Probate Duty. 
In his opinion, it was a matter that ought 
to be considered de novo. What was the 
ground upon which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer based this duty? He told 
them when they were dealing with 
Clause 1 that the State had a better 
right to the property of a deceased man 
than anybody else. That was a proposi- 
tion which startled a good many of them. 
He supposed it would be out of Order 
to attempt to controvert that proposition 
now. In the case of strangers, indeed, 
it seemed to have been accepted by the 
House. What he wanted to ask was 
whether the Committee was prepared to 
confirm that doctrine in the case of pro- 
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rty passing between husband and wife. 
Could it be said that where a man had 
devoted his life to secure a small com- 
petency as provision for his wife and 
children, that when he was taken away 
his wife and children should be left to 
the tender mercies of the world ? Would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer say that 
in such a case the State had a better 
right than the relatives, or that it had 
any right to intervene at all? If the 
Government could not manage to raise 
the Revenue without despoiling the widow 
and the fatherless the sooner they put 
into power a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer more competent to equitably adjust 
the modes of taxation the better. It was 
quite true, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was constantly telling them, that 
the Revenue .must be forthcoming ; but 
that was not all that they had to con- 
sider. In order to be just it was possible 
that they might have to interfere with 
the principle of graduation. Graduation 
might be a very good thing. He was 
not prepared to discuss that now. What 
he declared was that if graduation 
meant that in order to maintain that 
principle they were to do _ violence 
to the principle of right, he, for 
one, said let graduation go altogether. 
They were very cute, no doubt, and very 
suspicious of anyone who had anything 
to do with the rendering of accounts to 
the Department, but he objected to the 
House being governed by the suspicions 
and fears of the Department. It might 
be depended upon that if this taxation 
were made unfair it would be evaded. If 
the Government wanted to prevent eva- 
sion they must make their taxation fair 
and honourable. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope that 
we may now be permitted to go to a 
Division upon the Amendment to the 
Amendment, and we shall then clear away 
part of the discussion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I confess I feel myself in some em- 
barrassment over the question now before 
us, because I think I was the persun who 
first raised what I may call the social 
aspect of the problem on an earlier 
Amendment, and I still feel that the 
arguments I then advanced have all been 
strengthened by the course of the Debate 
which has subsequently taken place. All 
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that has fallen from my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Harrow (Mr. 
Ambrose), from my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), 
and from other speakers equally confirms 
the view which I believe the whole Com- 
mittee was ready to entertain yesterday 
morning—namely, that we cannot regard 
the wife who inherits from the husband, 
or the husband who inherits from the 
wife, as really being equitably in the same 
position as any other heir. That is a 
broad principle for which I am prepared 
to vote. I have, however, to admit that 
two or three arguments to a certain 
extent modify that general abstract pro- 
position. In the first place, I cannot 
quite see my way to support the Amend- 
ment to the Amendment, as it appears to 
only defer the difficulty from this Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the next 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is 
possible that I may have an even keener 
interest in the prosperity of the next 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than in 
that of the present holder of the office. 
I would, therefore, suggest that whatever 
decision we come to to-night, it should 
be a decision that would apply to this 
year as wellas to subsequent years. We 
are then left face to face with the 
Amendment in its unamended form. As 
I understand, it is now admitted on both 
sides of the House that the original 
Amendment cannot stand as it is, as it 
would have an effect which my hon. 
Friend who moved it does not him- 
self intend, and that if we are to embody 
it in the Bill we shall have to alter the 
words. There is the further substantial 
difficulty raised by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with reference to the financial 
necessities of the year. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says that if we accept 
the principle, which I believe to be a 
just principle, at least £1,000,000 will be 
lost to the Exchequer. No doubt a loss 
of £1,000,000 will be a very severe loss. 
I attach no importance whatever to the 
fact that certain provisions in our exist- 
ing system of taxation appear to make the 
property which a wife gets from her hus- 
band pay toll to the State. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Harrow 
(Mr. Ambrose) pointed out just now that 
the Legislature has never explicitly and 
of set purpose given its assent to the 
principle. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes, in the 
Estate Duty. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; that 
point never was really raised before ; it 
never has been brought home to the con- 
science of the House of Commons that it 
was committing this wrong. We really 
might have allowed the amount of the 
wrong as it at present exists to pass un- 
noticed and undealt with if the question 
had not been raised. It is only when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has rather 
gratuitiously taken in hand the task of 
entirely re-casting the Death Duties, of 
greatly augmenting them, and of drag- 
ging into the net of the Death Duties a 
large amount of money that never was 
touched previously, that it is brought 
home to us that this injustice is being 
perpetrated, and we have the burden 
thrown upon our reluctant shoulders of 
seeing whether we cannot remedy it. I 
admit that, after what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has told us, the burden 
is a very heavy one, and I do not quite 
see my way through the problem at the 
preseut moment. I would, however, 
throw this suggestion out to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In the laws of 
all countries the wife of a husband who 
dies intestate obtains a third of his pro- 
perty. In the law of Scotland, and in 
the laws of most Continental countries 
who derive their system of jurisprudence 
from the Romans, whether the husband 
dies intestate or not, and whether he 
likes it or not,a third of the property 
goes to the wife. Why should we not 
endeavour to put this Amendment into 
such a shape that a third of the husband’s 
property on going to the wife shall not 
pay the Estate Duty, but that anything 
in excess of that third shall pay the 
duty ? Ido not know whether that pro- 
posal can be embodied in the Bill, but 
it appears to me to be based upon 
principles of social equity. Let us if 
we can take hold of this embodiment 
of the counsels of civilised society and 
say that a third of the husband’s pro- 
perty going to the wife, and, if you like, 
a third of the wife’s property going to 
the husband, shall be exempt from the 
duty. One great advantage of this plan 
would be that it would prevent all the 
evasions of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has drawn so lurid a picture. 
He says that if the Amendment be carried 
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a man would leave the whole of his pro, 
perty to his wife, and would give her 
written directions that she should write 
eheques for two-thirds of it, and hand 
these cheques to the children, and 
thus the children would obtain the 
bulk of the property without having 
paid a sixpence to the State. That 
would no doubt be an evasion, and 
no doubt such evasions would occur if 
the Amendment were carried in its pre- 
sent form. If, however, my suggestion 
were adopted and we exempted one-third 
of the property from the Estate Duty, of 
course no temptation of the kind would 
exist, and the wife would feel that she 
was not paying duty upon that part of 
the estate which was properly her due. I 
do not press my hon. Friend (Mr. Bous- 
field) not to divide upon his Amend- 
ment, but I do say that I shall find some 
difficulty in supporting him in the Lobby 
if he does. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he desired to 
facilitate the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, and would therefore withdraw his 
Amendment if such .a course were re- 
garded as desirable. He would point 
out, however, that his Amendment did 
not involve any question of postponing 
the difficulty till next year, and he 
thought it would be far easier for those 
in favour of the principle of the original 
Amendment to divide on the words he 
(Mr. Bousfield) had proposed than upon 
those proposed by the hon. Member for 
Somerset (Mr. H. Hobhouse). 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
thought it would be better for his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bousfield) to withdraw his 
Amendment. There were various objec- 
tions to be taken to the Amendment 
which did not apply to the general 
principle. If the Amendment to the 
Amendment were withdrawn he (Mr. 
Hobhouse) should certainly go to a 
Division on the original Amendment, if 
merely as a protest against what he 
believed to be an unjust principle of 
taxation. On the other hand, if the 
Government would promise that at a 
later stage there should be an abatement 
made with regard to property passing to 
a husband or a wife as suggested by the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), he was sure that the sup- 
porters of the Amendment would prefer 





not to divide. 
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» Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Question again proposed, “ ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


*Sirn W. HARCOURT : I want to point 
out, Sir, that the Amendment on which 
the Committee is now going to vote is 
an Amendment that would have the 
effect of exempting from duty property 
passing between husband and wife only 
in the case of real property and settled 
personalty and would draw the most 
invidious distinctions between realty and 
settled property on the one hand and 
personalty on the other. 


Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, he wished to move an Amendment 
which, if adopted, would make the original 
Amendment run as follows :— 

“Neither the Estate Duty nor the duties 
mentioned in the first Schedule of this Act 
shall be payable on any property passing from 
a wife to a husband or a husband to a wife.” 

Amendment proposed to the pro- 
posed Amendment, before the first word 
“Estate,” to insert the word “ neither.” 
—(Mr. Matthews.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘neither’ be there inserted in the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I must now 
, point out to the Committee the effect of 
this Amendment. It will, if adopted, 
make our finance insolvent, because it 
proposes not only to abolish the proposed 
increase under this Bill, but to put an end 
to the receipt of all the money which is 
now received on personalty passing from 
husband and wife. It is not disputed 
that this amounts to £1,000,000 under 
the present duty. This is an Amend- 
ment, therefore, which I understand the 
Leader of the Opposition must be dis- 
tinctly opposed to. It proposes to 
exempt from the tax not merely property 
to the extent of one-third, but all pro- 
perty passing from a husband to a wife 
or a wife to a husband. I cannot believe 
that the Committee, having to make pro- 
vision for the Expenditure of the year, 
is going to give a vote practically to 
make the Revenue of this country 
insolvent. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman must remember that this 
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Amendment will be followed by one 
limiting it to all property exceeding one- 
third of the total amount. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not 
consistent with the Amendment, which is 
that neither the Estate Duty nor the 
duties mentioned in the first Schedule 
shall be payable on any property, &c. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Cannot you 
add some such words as “where such 
property exceeds one-third ” ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Might I 
suggest that we are dealing with very 
great interests, and that we ought not to 
deal with them in an inconsiderate way. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
the matter is of great importance. We 
are dealing with a large amount of 
Revenue not only for this year, but for 
future years, and we ought to take 
very great care how we _ proceed. 
We have had an Amendment from the 
hon. Member for Somerset, and that has 
not been satisfactory, and we have had 
another from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman below the Gangway, and that 
has not been satisfactory. ‘There will 
be future stages of the Bill, and I would 
suggest that Amendments dealing with 
the point under consideration should be 
postponed until these stages are reached. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
everybody would feel that the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman was animated 
by a very proper desire that the Com- 
mittee should deal with the complicated 
questions in the Bill in a serious spirit, 
and in a way not to embarrass the present 
or future Governments or the officers 
who would have to administer the legis- 
lation. What were they to do? The 
discussion showed that the Amendment 
did not carry out the intention either of 
the Committee or its framer. Neverthe- 
less, the Committee generally felt that 
at all events a point had been raised in 
dealing with this great social question 
which they were bound to meet. If they 
let this opportunity slip the psychological 
moment would be lost and would not be 
regained until the Report stage. The 
alternative was that they should on the 
spur of the moment frame an Amendment 
which would meet the views of all 
parties. The object they had in view 
was a simple one. The Committee were 
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anxious that property not exceeding in 
amount one-third of the property of a 
deceased husband or wife should pass to 
the survivor without paying Estate Duty, 
and it ought not to be beyond their 
powers to frame an Amendment giving 
effect to that view. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he hoped 
the Committee would vote against the 
Amendment, seeing that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had admitted that he 
did not know what the practical conse- 
quences might be. He (Sir W. Har- 
court) did not know what they would be. 
He had had noopportunity of ascertaining 
what would be the effect upon the 
Revenue of the proposal to exempt one- 
third, and he trusted the Committee 
would not assent to it. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to Clause 4 dealing 
with the Estate Duty and marriage 
settlements by way of exemption. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he would 
ask the Committee in the interests of 
time and on grounds of common sense to 
dispose now of the Amendments before 
them. He could not accept any respon- 
sibility for Amendments which appa- 
rently did not even carry out the objects 
of the hon. Gentlemen who moved them. 
The duty of the Committee with respect 
to Amendments of this kind was to vote 
upon them. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they were 
all anxious to meet the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. No one was anxious to 
delay the proceedings. He admitted the 
difficulty of drafting without further con- 
sideration an Amendment which would 
give expression to their views in a com- 
plete and satisfactory way. In the cir- 
cumstances, he thought the best plan 
would be to take a vote now upon the 
speeches that had been made, if he might 
put it that way—[ Cries of “ Oh ! ”]—or 
rather upon the intentions expressed by 
the supporters of the Amendment. If 
they were not allowed to vote for the 
intentions of those who had spoken, but 
were compelled to vote for the actual pro- 
posal, they might get into a hopeless 
mess. Let them vote upon the policy 
adumbrated by his hon. Friend, and re- 
serve for the Report stage the very 
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difficult task of embodying it in specific 
words, 


Sr W. HARCOURT said, he did not 
understand what it was to vote upon the 
speeches of hon. Members, The Jndges 
who would have to administer the law 
established by this Bill would not ad- 
minister it according to hon. Members’ 
speeches, but according to the words 
in the measure. Let it be quite under- 
stood, before they proceeded to a vote, 
that this Amendment was one for ex- 
empting real and settled property from 
Estate Duty. It would not relieve per- 
sonalty. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was one of the 
greatest obstructives in the House. He 
(Mr. Balfour) had done his very best to 
bring this discussion to a peaceful end, 
but the right hon. Gentleman could never 
resist the temptation of introducing into 
Debate mere electioneering considerations 
calculated to embitter their discussions, 
What they were going to vote on were 
the expressed intentions of the persons 
who proposed the Amendment. If that 
were not done, it would be necessary to 
devote whatever time was needful to 
amending the Amendment, and the 
Government would be responsible for the 
delay that might take place. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Let us vote 
on the Amendment. Members can put 
what construction they like on it. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite whether he would not effect his 
object,and at the same time carry out the 
view of the hon. Member for Somerset, if 
he were to add to the Amendment— 

“ Provided that the amount of property 80 
passing shall not exceed one-third of the w 
estate.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That would 


be an improvement. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: It is open to 
the same objection. It is an endeavour 
to put into the Bill a proviso that neither 
the House nor the Government have had 
an opportunity of examining. We do not 
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know what effect it would produce. If 
such a proviso is to be moved, I have 
again to ask the Committee not to euter- 
tain it. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: I prefer the 
Amendment as it stood, but in hopes of 
securing some concession I move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, at the end thereof, to add 
the words— 

« Provided that the amount of the property 


so passing shall not exceed one-third of the 
whole estate.”—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question put, “ That those words be 
added to the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 201 ; 
Noes 241.—(Division List, No. 79.) 


Question, 

“That the words ‘ Estate Duty shall not be 
payable on any property poe from a wife to 
a husband, or a husband to a wife’ be there 
inserted,” 


put, and negatived. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
reminded the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer that yesterday, in the course of 
the discussion on the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin, he had 
practically admitted that some relief was 
justifiable in the case of small annuities 
not exceeding £100, and especially in 
eases of survivorship between husband 
and wife. When the matter was further 
discussed on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for North Islington, the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer said, in his 
@pinion, the question of survivorship was 
one more properly to be raised on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somerset, of which the Committee had 
just disposed ; and it had been intimated 
that some statement of the intention of 
the Government in the matter would be 
made when that Amendment came to be 
eonsidered. But no such statement had 
been made, and he had, therefore, placed 
an Amendment on the Paper before the 
rising of the House in the hope of 
eliciting some definite intimation from 
Her Majesty’s Government of what they 
proposed. A general feeling of sympathy 
had been manifested in the Committee 
with the object of the Amendments. On 
such annuities, as far as the survivor 
was concerned, “state Duty should not be 
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payable. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Islington would have re- 
lieved the survivor from payment of 
Estate Duty, not merely on the portion 
to which he or she had themselves con- 
tributed, but on the whole value of the 
annuity. With that proposition the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed sympathy, and he should be glad 
now to hear a statement from the 
Solicitor General on the subject, as to 
whether the Government was prepared 
to make any concession on the point. 


Amendment, in page 2, line 27, at end, 
to insert, 

“Estate Duty shall not be payable upon the 
survivorship to any annuity for the joint lives 
of husband and wife.’""—(Sir W. JTicks- Beach.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Ret, Dumfries, &c.) was not 
aware that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had come to any resolution on the 
subject; but he might state that the 
matter was not at all precluded by not 
being dealt with under this clause. Where 
an aunuity was enjoyed by husband and 
wife jointly, and each of them had con- 
tributed a portion of the capital, under 
the proposal the survivor would not be 
called upon to pay upon more than he or 
she had contributed. But the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend would relate to 
annuities of all values, and if that were 
the case a husband and wife might ex- 
pend a capital sum of £20,000 in the 
purchase of a joint annuity for the pur- 
pose of evading payment of duty on the 
passing of the property from husband to 
wife. Probably his right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment was not intended to extend 
to large annuities of that kind, but only 
to small annuities, and he would there- 
fore, no doubt, hardly feel inclined to 
press it. 

*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH explained 
that he really moved the Amendment on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sug- 
gestion that the point would be better 
discussed on the previous Amendment. 
It was for that reason he had asked his 
hon. Friend behind (Mr. Bartley) to post- 
pone his Amendment. It might, per- 
haps, be too soon to ask for any definite 
statement from the Government, but he 
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that the point raised would be met by 
some definite proposal. That was cer- 
tainly the understanding yesterday. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said, cases often occurred where 
husbands settled small annuities upon 
their wives in the shape of “ piv money,” 
from £100 to perhaps £500 a year ; and he 
was advised that in such cases the husband, 
if his wife died, would have to pay on 
receiving back his own money—or, in 
other words, he would have to pay for 
ceasing to pay his wife an -annuity for 
her own purposes. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that where a 
mao granted something out of his pro- 
perty for a time, reserving to himself the 
reversion, he was only, in fact, depriving 
himself for a time of his own property. 

Mr. BRODRICK pointed out that 
the words were— 

“any annuity or other interest purchased either 
by himself alone or in concert or by arrange- 
ment with any other person.” 

An annuity might be payable under a 
marriage settlement made between a bus- 
band, wife, and her father, and the view 
taken by lawyers was that in that case 
payment would have to be made. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not deny 
that if the husband failed to pay on re- 
ceiving back his money when his wife 
died, his estate would remain liable to the 
extent of an annuity which had been 
paid out of it for 30 or 40 years. Surely 
an estate should not be called upon to 
pay under such circumstances. That was 
a point which the Solicitor General ought 
to take into consideration. Undoubtedly 
the question of evasion—* getting 
round” the enactment—would have also to 
be considered, and the Solicitor General 
had remarked that the Amendment would 
apply to large annuities. But if the 
husband died the wife should not in any 
ease be asked to pay upon her own 
money where the parties had agreed to 
put their funds together. If the one 
who had contributed least died, the other 
would have to pay on the larger amount 
which he had himself contributed. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) re- 
minded the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that on a previous occasion he had 
brought forward cases of a joiut annuity 
to two persons, referring specially to hus- 
band and wife, and the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer stated that he had much sym- 
pathy with cases of that kind, but that 
the point had better be discussed on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somerset with regard to property passing 
by death. Had the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer yet made up his mind or not 
whether he was going to take this matter 
into consideration? He had stated 
yesterday that he was pressed by his 
own followers just as much as by Mem- 
bers on that side to make an exception 
in the small] joint annuities. The ques- 
tion was, what was a small annuity ? 
Could it be said that an investment of 
£1,000 had been made in that way in 
order to evade the Death Duties? 
It had been suggested that where two 
people purchased an annuity for their 
joint lives, with reversion to the survivor, 
one-half of the duty should be payable 
on the death of each. That, he asserted, 
was a most unfair arrangement, because 
it could not be said that it fell in until 
the death of both, and, therefore, it 
could not in any sense be said to be a 
final passing at the death of one. It 
might technically, in a legal sense, be so, 
but in common sense it could not be re- 
garded as a final passing when it was a 
joint annuity possessed by husband and 
wife in order to secure that both of them 
should have a competency while either 
of them lived. He quite agreed that if 
it was thought desirable it should be 
limited in amount. To those who had 
had to do with these things it was well 
known that these annuities were not 
common in sums over £30, £40, or £50 & 
year, and he should be prepared to limit 
it to annuities of not more than £52, 
which would be £1 a week. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would be prepared to accept an alternative 
of that kind, but he thought this was a 
case in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might announce that he would 
give way. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree, either now or on some 
other stage, to accept the principle of 
this Amendment on a limited amount, he 
thought he would relieve a great many 
persons of considerable anxiety and 
would do something that would not affect 
the stability of the Budget. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he entirely 
adhered to what he said yesterday upon 
this subject. He stated yesterday why 
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he thought it might lead to a great deal 
of evasion, but he also thought that in 
regard to small annuities there was a 
question well worthy of consideration if 
limited in some such way as suggested 
in the speech of the hon. Member, and 
with respect to those he should be pre- 
pared to give further consideration to the 
roposal. The matter had already been 
referred to the officers of the Department 
to consider what could be done in the 
matter. 
Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might extend it to brothers and sisters. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, the constant 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was the risk of evasion from 
probate. He (Sir A. Rollit) did not 
think it would have so much influence as 
was attributed to it, but he objected that 
those who did not evade should be 
more stringently dealt with because 
there were those who might. The 
best and proper course was to strike 
at the evasion itself. With regard to 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Surrey (Mr. Brodrick), he hoped that 
it would be carefully considered, because 
he was satisfied that if the Bill remained 
as it was that very great injustice would 
be done to such annuitants. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
after the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) only wished to say one word before 
the Amendment was withdrawn, and it 
was that the question regarding brothers 
and sisters should receive some attention 
when the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered the question of small annuities. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, his 
Amendment was to substitute for 
“ Estate Duty shall not be payable in re- 
spect of” the words “property passing on 
the death of the deceased shall include.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
28, to leave out the words “ Estate Duty 
shall not be payable in respect of,” and 
insert the words “ property passing on 
the death of the deceased shall not in- 
clude.”——(Mr. Butcher.) 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, he was in- 
clined to accept that Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, that Sub-section 2, page 2, 
rau— 

“ Estate Duty shall not be payable in respect 

of property held by the deceased as trustee for 
another person under a disposition not made by 
the deceased.” 
The Amendment he proposed was that 
the words “under a disposition not made 
by the deceased” be left out, and that 
the words— 

“Nor upon any property which would have 
been free from Succession Duty under the 12th 
section of ‘the Succession Duty Act, 1853’ ” 
be inserted. The Amendment achieved 
a double object, as he thought—it im- 
proved the clause in the first instance, 
and it dealt with a matter that he thought 
ought to be dealt with by the Bill. 
Dealing first with the omission of the 
words, he contended that the omission 
would be an improvement in the 
language and meaning and, in fact, 
ought to be made, “Estate Duty shall 
not be payable in respect of property 
held by deceased as trustee for another 
person under a disposition not made by the 
deceased.” What did it matter whether 
the trust was held under a disposition 
made or not made by the deceased 
if it was a bona fide trust? The pro- 
perty was equally passed by it, and it 
was quite immaterial whether there was a 
legal estate left on passing the property. 
If the person exercising that power 
reserved to himself no beneficial in- 
terest in the property, it was just the 
same as though he actually assigned the 
property ; the result was the same if 
bona fide a declaration of trust was made 
for valuable consideration—it might be 
in the case of marriage, which was valu- 
able consideration, or for money 
consideration. A trust, he admitted, 
was an awkward mode of conveying 
property, and would not be good con- 
veyancing from a lawyer’s point of 
view, but the effect was just the same as 
if the property were assigned. If he 
declared for value that he held a house 
for another person, it was just the same 
as if he assigned that house to the other 
person, if the declaration of trust was a 
bona fide declaration. If it was a 
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fraudulent trust for the purpose of 
evading payment of duty, then he 
apprehended it was hit under the other 
clauses of this Bill, and particularly under 
Sub-section (c). These were the points 
he made with reference to the omission 
of these words. Perhaps the Solicitor 
General would allow him to move the 
omission of the words first, as that was 
really quite a distinct Amendmeit from 
the other. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, to leave out from the word “person,” 
to end of Clause.—( Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman in dividing his Amend- 
ment into two, because really they were 
two distinct Amendments rolled into one. 
The intention of the hon. Member was 
limited to the words “ under a disposition 
not made by the deceased,” and the case 
mentioned by the hon. Member was that 
@ man might become trustee for another 
person where valuable consideration had 
passed. As he had stated before to this 
Committee, they had always held that 
such transactions would not come under 
the Bill, but they had put down an 
Amendment in his name at the end of 
the clause—though whether it was better 
to put it in the clause or in a separate 
clause he would not now say, but it was 
certain that an Amendment of _ this 
character was a debt due from the Go- 
vernment to the Committee. They in- 
tended to insert words to meet all cases 
in which valuable consideration had been 
given, and he thought that was an answer 
to the objections. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
amend the clause he had put down by 
omitting the words “for good considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth,” and 
inserting in their place “valuable con- 
sideration”? “Good consideration in 
money or money’s worth” was different 
from “ valuable consideration,” as it would 
not cover the case of marriage. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he knew there 
was an immense distinction, and he would 
deal with that when the matter arose, 
but in the meantime he said they in- 
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tended to protect all commercial trans- 
actions of the character the hon, 
Member referred to. But the hon, 
Member went further and asked, “ Why 
restrict it to ‘dispositions not made by 
the deceased’”? If a man by deed of 
trust made himself trustee of his own 
property, the property would escape the 
Death Duties. In that case they might 
as well throw out the Bill, because all 
that a man need do was to execute a 
trust, leave it in his drawer, and on his 
death nothing would be payable, for the 
reason that according to the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman 

“Estate Duty shall not be payable in respect 

of property held by the deceased as trustee for 
another person.” 
But as the first and main part of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member was met 
by another Amendment, he trusted he 
would not press it. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he deferred 
to the legal authority of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but he would suggest 
that a man who was trustee for himself 
alone was the owner of the property; if 
he, however, created a trust in favour of 
another person another class of considera- 
tions came in, and that of itself might 
create a dealing with the estate which 
would subject it to duty. However, 
as the point he had been contending 
for had been conceded in the Amend- 
ment put down by the _ Solicitor 
General, and he had the assurance 
that the case of valuable consideration 
should be treated as distinct from the 
consideration of money or money’s worth, 
he was prepared to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. R. T. REID: No, no. We all 
know that valuable consideration in- 
cludes marriage; but all I have said is 
that I am dealing with commercial trans- 
actions. 

Mr.GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) thought it was the intention of 
the Committee that property that passed 
from a trustee without any beneficial in- 
terest in it should not be charged on bis 
death and used for purposes of aggrega- 
tion to inerease the rest of the duty 
payable on his estate, The condition 
was this: that a bare trustee, with no 
interest whatever, was trustee under & 
deed of trust or settlement made by him- 
self. When he died the whole property 
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had not only to pay duty on his death, 
but be with his other pro- 
perty. He would give a simple illustra- 
tion. Suppose a father settled money on 
his daughter on her marriage, and made 
himself and A trustees, when A died no 
duty was payable under the words as 
they stood, because A was trustee under 
a disposition not made by himself. Then 
the father died, and the property was 
aggregated with the whole of the pro- 
perty of the father, and duty would be 
paid upon the whole of it. Surely that 
was not the intention of the Committee. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the answer to 
that was that what passed on the death 
of A was worthless beyond the obligation 
of his duty. Property meant holding a 
beneficial interest, whether legal or 
equitable. 

CommanpER BETHELL (York, E.R.., 
Holderness): Give us a conerete case. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he would do 
so. Suppose he were trustee for an 
estate of £10,000 a year, and he died, 
in law the entire legal estate of £10,000 
a year passed, but in equity nothing 
whatever passed; therefore, on the death 
of the trustee all that passed in point of 
fact was the legal ownership, clothed 
with an equity that made it absolutely 
valueless. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
answer to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was that there must be some meaning in 
the words. If they took the converse, 
that Estate Duty should be payable in 
respect of property held by the deceased 
as trustee for another person under a 
disposition made by the deceased, the 
Estate Duty would fall on the bare 
trustee. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he had put down an Amendment in 
the same sense and precisely because the 
same difficulty occurred to him. Though 
he accepted the reference of the learned 
Solicitor General he would urge him so 
far to yield to their views as to omit the 
words, as he did not think it could 
possibly do any harm. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) agreed with the view expressed 
by the learned Solicitor General. The 
point was that they were not taxing the 
individual but the corpus of the estates. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was of 
eourse a question of drafting, but the 
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matter had been very carefully con- 
sidered by very eminent authorities. He 
thought it was quite impossible to leave 
out the words “ under a disposition made 
by the deceased,” otherwise a man might 
make a declaration of trust of £10,000 in 
favour of some other person, keep it in a 
drawer until he died, and then it might 
operate. He did not suppose hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished to occupy the time of the 
Committee by a mere drafting Amend- 
ment. Ifhon. Gentlemen and those who 
were apprehensive on the point would 
consider the section, and, after the same 
mature consideration that had been given 
to it by the Government they thought 
their apprehensions were well grounded, 
then the Government would meet them. 

Mr. COURTNEY agreed that it was 
a purely drafting Amendment. What they 
meant was, that where there was a bond 
fide trustee, in that case there should be 
no question arising. These technical 
words were not sufficient to meet the case 
they proposed to meet, and he therefore 
suggested the learned Solicitor General 
should consider whether his object would 
not be better met by the Amendment 
suggested. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT thought that in the 
case of a bad disposition it did not 
matter who made it; the real question was 
whether it was a gcod disposition or not. 
He regarded the difficulty as met in the 
manner suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney), and the insertion of 
words making any good disposition neces- 
sarily a bona fide one was the way to 
meet it. ‘To create a wholesale disability 
because occasionally an evasion occurred, 
was a violation of the first principles of 
legislation. 

Mr. HALDANE § (Haddington) 
thought there was no doubt the matter 
would be considered between this and 
Report, and, under those circumstances, 
he hoped the question would now be 
disposed of. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) wished 
to come to the assistance of his colleague 
on the same circuit, the Solicitor General, 
by saying that there really was not this 
difficulty alleged by the Chancery law- 
yers against the drafting of the section as 
it stood. All that a person creating a trust 
had to do if he did not want to get into 
a difficulty with the Revenue was to put 
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another person in as trustee. What had 
been pointed out as likely to occur could 
only occur where a man was so perverse 
as not only to create a trust, but to create 
himself a trustee. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
suppose A created a trust and made him- 
self and B trustee, and B died. A would 
then be left alone as trustee, he having 
created the trust, and under this clause 
the property would be liable to the duty. 
He distinctly understood the Solicitor 
General did not defend the clause on the 
ground of principle, but on the ground 
that it was necessary to prevent evasion. 
First of all, he submitted that under 
(c) the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
already ample means of preventing 
evasion of this kind, inasmuch ‘as it in- 
cluded property settled by the deceased 
in which any right was reserved to him- 
self. Surely that was sufficient protee- 
tion against any trust created not bond 
fide, and he submitted that to put in a 
defining and charging clause provisions 
to prevent evasion was not the way to 
proceed, and it seemed to him that if a 
man held under a bona fide trust it did 
not matter one farthing who created that 
trust—whether it was himself or Julius 
Cesar. The Solicitor General could not 
defend the words, and on the point of 
principle if he wanted words to prevent 
evasion let him leave out these words 
and put in other words, so that the sub- 
section should read that Estate Duty 
should not be payable in respect of pro- 
perty held bona fide by the deceased as 
trustee for another person. The whole 
question was whether a trust was made 
in good faith or evasively in order to 
defeat the statute, and he thought the 
insertiun of the words “ bond fide” would 
meet the case. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that if the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin were accepted he should be 
willing to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, the 
hon. Member for Deptford had gallantly 
come to the rescue of the Solicitor General, 
but he thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had suggested the wrong remedy. 
The hon. Member said that all the de- 
ceased had got to do was not to be the 
sole surviving trustee. But the true fact 
was this: What the trustee had got to 
do was not todie. That was really the 
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only way out of the difficulty, and as 
that remedy was not always available, 
might he suggest that this was really a 
serious objection in point of substance, 
because it would come to this: Where a 
person was left sole surviving trustee 
under terms of a will, the property which 
passed in which he had no interest would 
come under the definition of property 
passing on his decease. If the words 
were left out, as proposed by the Amend- 
ment, he saw no case in which any 
evasion or evil could arise. He must 
protest against the continual answer 
which was given to them when they 
pointed out the absurd results that 
would follow from the adoption of the 
words in the Bill. They were told, time 
after time, when they pointed out 
these absurdities, that the object 
was to prevent evasion. He really 
thought that was not the proper 
way, with great respect, in which to 
avoid evasion. If there were evasions 
which could be brought about let them 
be met in direct ways, and in ways that 
would not produce other and perhaps 
greater injustices. 

Sir W. HARCOURT thought this 
matter had now been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. The whole point was a question 
of drafting, so far as he understood it. 
The Government had taken the very 
best advice they could, and they thought 
that was the best way of dealing with 
the subject. They had had the advice 
of the Attorney General, than whom they 
could have no more competent authority, 
the clause had been the subject of a great 
deal of consideration and discussion, and 
finally drawn in the form in which it 
appeared in the Bill, and the Govern- 
ment must adhere to it. 

Srr R. WEBSTER said, that no one 
would dispute the great experience of 
the learned Attorney General in these 
matters, but he would like to point out 
that this was a little more than a mere 
question of drafting. The right hon. 
Member for Bodmin had pointed out a 
serious difficulty that might arise, 
and other gentlemen had also pointed 
out that under the words of the 
clause as it stood cases might occur where 
property which had been held by the 
deceased bond fide as a trustee might be- 
come chargeable. It was most impor- 
tant to exempt bond fide trustees, but 
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under the ambiguous wording of the 
clause, property held by bona fide trustees 
would form property which would have to 
pay duty, and that was certainly contrary 
to the object of the Government and the 
Committee. 


Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that between this and the Report 
the Government would consider the 
matter, and if it appeared necessary 
would endeavour to frame words to meet 
the objections of hon. Members. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I could not 
hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
said, but I gather it was to the effect 
that between this and the Report the 
matter would be carefully considered. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Certainly. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, under these 
circumstances, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved, in page 
2, line 29, at the end of Clause, to insert, 

“nor upon any property which would have 
been free from Succession Duty under the 12th 
section of ‘The Succession Duty Act, 1853.’” 
The hon. Member said, that Section 12 
of the Succession Duty Act of 1853 
provided that no Succession Duty 
should be payable where the predecessor 
and successor were the same person. 
There was an express provision in the 
section that a successor should not in any 
case be chargeable with duty in succes- 
sion taken under a disposition made by 
himself, and no person should be charge- 
able to duty upon an extinction or deter- 
mination of any charge, estate, or interest 
created by himself. That was at present 
the law, and he ventured to suggest there 
were good reasons for maintaining it. 
Take the case of a man who, to provide 
for his son, granted to the son an annuity 
for life, and the son died in the father’s 
lifetime. Under the present Bill there 
would be a duty payable, but that 
could hardly be the intention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
was really a matter for careful 
consideration. It had been under the 
consideration of the Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society. That body 
had called attention to it, and had recom- 
mended that there ought to be a pro- 
vision extending the protection of Clause 
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12 of the Succession Duty Act to the 
Estate Duty. He could give several 
other cases, but it was unnecessary to 
trouble the Committee with them. 
The object of the Estate Duty was to 
tax a family estate passing on death, and 
it was not to inflict duty when really no 
estate practically passed, and in the case 
he had mentioned to charge, perhaps, a 
considerable duty would be to inflict a 
real injustice. This was a matter whieh 
had perhaps escaped the attention of the 
Government, but it was one which re- 
quired attention, and involved an altera- 
tion in the clause which ought to be made. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposeil, in page 2, line 
29, to leave out from the word “ person,” 
to end of Clause, and insert the words— 

“nor upon any property which would have 
been free from Succession Duty under the 12th 
section of ‘The Succession Duty Act, 1853.’”"— 
(Mr. 7, H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER ventured to think 
this was a point which had been over- 
looked. This was not really Death Duty. 
Take the case of a father in his lifetime 
making a settlement upon a son for life 
of so much money ; the son died, and the 
property came back to the father. There 
had been uo instance there of Death 
Duty ordinarily leviable, and it had never 
been treated as succession. It was & 
matter of principle, and not any question 
of drafting. It was no evasion or es- 
caping from that which it was desired to 
charge. There were cases in which a 
man provided temporarily for the dis- 
position of his property in his own life- 
time. It was in no sense or purpose & 
dealing with a case where there could be 
either evadence or avoidance, and some 
words should be introduced to prevent 
the tax including a succession which was 
not in reality a succession. 

Sir W. HARCOURT, whose remarks 
were almost inaudible in the Gallery, 
was understood to say that Lord Stowell, 
with the object of avoiding Death Duties, 
made a settlement on his son. The son 
died intestate and the father was his heir. 
The same property thus paid Death Duty 
on the death of the son and again on the 
death of the father. The Amendment 
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could not be accepted at once ; but, if the 
matter were allowed to stand over, it 
should be carefully considered. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, on this 
assurance he was willing to withdraw the 
Amendment, reserving to himself the 
right to again bring forward the ques- 
tion on the Report stage if the right hon. 
Gentleman took an adverse view of it. 

*Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he would give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an instance 
within his own knowledge which would 
show the necessity of making some altera- 
tion. A father settled upon a son £1,000 
a year until the son succeeded, on the 
death of a relative, to £5,000 a year. As 
the Bill was drawn it seemed as if the 
£1,000 would be liable to duty when it 
fell in, and it was clearly necessary to 
provide against cases of that kind. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there was 
another case he should like to mention 
occurring in the insurance world. A 
parent paid an annual sum in order to buy 
a largish sum, varying in amount, at a 
certain age for his children. If one of 
such children died he took it that under 
this Bill this money, which would pass to 
the father, would be liable to duty. The 
money did pass at death, but surely this 
was not a case which should come within 
the purview of the Bill. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT asked the Chancel!or 
of the Exchequer also to take this case 
into consideration—namely, a settlement 
on a daughter on marriage. Supposing 
the father settled upon his daughter a 
life estate with remainder to the issue, 
and an ultimate reversion to himself in 
the event of failure of issue. The 
daughter died, there was no issue, and the 
ultimate trust in the father’s own favour 
took effect. Then there was accession, 
but not succession, because it was his own 
property. Surely that ought not to come 
within the purview of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he desired to ask 
the Chancellor a question on a point of 
Order. He had placed the following 
Amendment down to Clause 4 :— 


* Page 3, line 11, at end, insert,— 

If upon the death of the deceased an estate 
in dower or by courtesy or any other 
like estate in any property passes to the 
wife or husband of the deceased, the 
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rovisions of this section shall apply in 

ike manner as if the property had been 
settled by the will of the deceased in the 
manner in which the property actually 
devolves upon his death. 


‘* Neither Estate Duty nor further Estate 
Duty shall be payable in respect of pro- 
perty comprised in a marriage settlement 
and not in the aggregate exceeding at 
the date of the settlement in value or 
amount the sum of £10,000, so long as 
such propessy is enjoyed under or by 
virtue of the settlement by the wife, 
husband, or i-sue of the settlor.” 


He put the Amendment to Clause 4, 
which dealt with settled property, be- 
cause he thought that was the proper 
place. What he desired to know was 
should he be entitled to bring it on there, 
or must he move it before they reached 
the end of Clause 3. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will be entitled 
to bring it on on Clause 4. 


The following Amendment stood in 
the name of the Solicitor General :— 

“Clause 2, page 2,line 30, after ‘deceased,’ insert 
‘nor include property passing under a disposition 
made bond fide for good consideration in money 
or money's worth given or reserved for the use 
or benefit of the person making the disposition 
to the extent of such consideration.’” 

Mr. BYRNE suggested that this 
Amendment should be postponed until a 
later stage, or brought up as a new 
clause. It raised a question of great 
importance, and there were one or two 
points as to which he should like to com- 
municate with the Solicitor General 
before the hon. and learned Gentleman 
moved the Amendment. 

Mr. R. T. REID considered the re- 
quest reasonable, and assented to the post- 
poning of the Amendment ar suggested, 
and which it was agreed should be 
brought up as a new clause, the Govern- 
ment having collected the views of hon. 
Members acquainted with the subject. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
if lands were held under lease for the 
lives of A, B, and C, on the death of the 
last of those the estate went back to the 
man who left it. That was really a 

sing of property from one hand to 
se at ert Clause 1 declared 
that on the passage of property Death 
Duty became payable, and payable, too, 
not on the amount received by each indi- 
vidual successor, but on the full value of 
the property that passed. He did not 
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think that such a case as that was covered 
by the Amendment the Government had 
put down, and he therefore begged to 
move the second of the Amendments he 
had placed on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, after 
line 30, to insert the words— 

“Estate Duty shall not be payable on any 
property leased for the life of another, or for 
the longest of two or more lives, upon the ex- 
piration of such lease.”"—( Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that one 
of the subjects which the Solicitor Gene- 
ral intended to include in his promised 
clause was the subject of leases for lives, 
and therefore he did not see what object 
the hon. Member had to gain by moving 
the Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he would 
advise his hon. Friend to withdraw the 
Amendment ; but, at the same time, he 
would like to bring to the notice of the 
Government that this was not a question 
of consideration, or of money, or of 
money's worth, but a simple question of 
machinery by which a term of years was 
arrived at by a landlord and tenant in an 
arrangement for the letting of lands, and 
was not met at all by the language of 
the clause of the Solicitor General. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, tisat if 
they were agreed as to the principle, the 
form of the words was immaterial, and 
as he understood that duty was not to 
be payable under the circumstances he 
had mentioned, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, there 
should be no misunderstanding in the 
matter. The Government had not agreed 
to anything ; they simply kept the matter 
entirely open, and if the hon. Gentleman 
desired a Division on his Amendment 
he could take it. 

*Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS thought 
that the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be accepted. He 
respectfully asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consider the case of a lease for 
three lives, all the lives of which had 
dropped out and the property had reverted 
to the original grantor. In many cases, 
under such circumstances, the grantor 
would give a new lease, with fresh lives 
inserted, on a fine being paid, and the 
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unfortunate person to whom the new lease 
was made would have the fine increased 
by the amount of the new duties. That 
was a hardship that should be removed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coroner KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) rose to move, in 
page 2, line 30, after “deceased,” to 
insert— 

“ (3) Where Estate Duty has become payable 
in respect of any property but has not been 
fully paid, and by reason of another Death 
Estate Duty becomes again payable in respect 
of the same property, so much of the former 
Estate Duty as has not been paid before the 
occurrence of such death shall cease to be 
payable.” 

The object of the Amendment was to 
secure that if a man died before he had 
cleared off the duty payable by him on 
his succession, the successor should not 
be liable for the remainder of the instal- 
ments in addition to his own Succession 
Duty. He thought that a very just 
proposal. It might be fairly argued that 
a person who was paying in instalments 
his Succession Duty, and who died before 
he had completed the instalments, had 
at least completed his succession, and 
ought not be charged for that which he 
had not enjoyed ; and that in any event 
it would be unfair to saddle the successor 
not only with what he himself owed to 
the State, but what his predecessor owed 
to the State for a possession he had not 
altogether enjoyed. If such a thing were 
unjust, it was most certainly inexpedient. 
It was not expedient that encumbrances 
arising under the Death Duties should 
accumulate on a property; and it was 
not expedient that the State should be, 
in that way, the cause of an owner being 
forced to sell his estate to another to 
clear off the Death Duties. In order to 
illustrate what he meant he would take 
a case, which, it would be admitted, was 
possible. He would take the case of an 
agricultural property valued at £50,000, 
but bringing in only a net annual income 
of £1,000. Supposing the elder brother, 
a soldier, succeeded to that property in 
1884. Under the provisions of the Bill 
he would have to pay £2,500 duty on the 
estate, and had eight years to pay it. 


Supposing he was killed in action 
in 1885; and was succeeded by 
another brother, soldier or sailor, 


to another 


who would have 


- 


pay 
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£2,500 in eight years, and who 
was killed in 1887, and was succeeded 
by a third brother, who would have to 
pay another £2,500. The result would 
be that in a few years there would be 
three charges amounting to £7,500 on an 
estate the net annual income from which 
was ouly £1,000, and that, of course, 
would mean ruin and bankruptcy for the 
unfortunate owner, and for the artizansand 
labourers who depended for a livelihood 
on the maintenance of the property. He 
therefore urged the favourable considera- 
tion of the Amendment on the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
30, after the word “ deceased,” to insert 
the words— 

“(3) Where Estate Duty has become payable 
in respect of any property but has not been 
fully paid, and by reason of another death 
Estate Duty becomes again payable in respect 
of the same property, so much of the former 
Estate Duty as has not been paid before the 
occurrence of such death shall cease to be pay- 
able.”’—( Colonel Kenyon-Slaney.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that 
Clause 5 dealt with the question of 
instalments, and the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would be 
more in Order on that clause. He wished, 
however, to state shortly the views of 
the Government in the matter. They 
started with the proposition that real 
property and personal property must for 
the purposes of this duty be put on the 
same footing. Therefore, the death was 
due instantly on the death of the owner, 
and the payment of it in instalments was 
an indulgence. But they could not found 
on the instalments the argument that the 
death of the successor released him from 
the obligations to pay the charge. With 
regard to the argument of the hon. and 
gallant Member as to several charges 
being placed on the property because of 
the death of several brothers in succession, 
he would point out that if it were per- 
sonal property there would be no doubt 
that the sum would be paid; and the 
question was whether real property, 
because it was real property, was to be 
placed in a different position from 
personal property. The Government 
said “no” ; they thought that realty and 
personalty should in this matter be 
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treated in the same terms. He would 
also point out that some of tae largest 
properties in the country had resorted to 
insurance, as one of the best and most 
economical means for providing against 
the contingencies to which the hon. and 
gallant Member had called attention. In 
any event, if the hon. Member was not 
satisfied with that explanation, the 
proper place to raise the question was on 
Clause 5. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
thought the Committee were indebted to 
his hon. and gallant Friend for the clear- 
ness and fairness with which he had put 
before them 4 case that would, in the 
circumstance suggested, be a great hard- 
ship to owners of real property. It was 
a necessary consequence of the attempt 
of the Government to assimilate the 
duty on two things which were not like 
each other. He entertained some little 
hope that the hardship to which his hon. 
and gallant Friend referred might be to 
some extent met by a reasonable con- 
sideration of the position of real property 
when they came to consider the question 
how the value of real property was to be 
ascertained. Under the circumstances, 
he would advise his hon. Friend to raise 
the question on a later clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved, 
in page 2, line 32, after “ property,” to 
insert “ liable to such duty.” ‘The object 
of the Amendment was to remove an 
ambiguity. The words of the clause 
were sufficiently strong and wide. They 
laid it down that all property passing at 
death should be aggregated, and what he 
by his Amendment tried to prevent was 
that property, not distinctly liable to the 
Estate Duty, should be brought into the 
aggregation and taxed. Take the case 
of a man not domiciled in this country, 
who had £1,000 abroad and £1,000 in this 
country. Undoubtedly, they would not 
be able to touch the £1,000 of personalty 
abroad ; but as he read the clause the 
£1,000 abroad would be aggregated with 
the £1,000 in this country and the 
successor would have to pay duty on the 
£2,000. Again, no realty abroad would 
be liable to this Estate Duty ; but he was 
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afraid that in the case of persons 
domiciled in this country, and foreigners 
and colonists, the clause would bring in 
realty abroad. If his words were 
accepted, it would make it quite clear 
that in aggregations of property no 
property would be introduced that was 
not in itself liable to duty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
32, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “liable to such duty.”—(Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID: We accept the 
Amendment. I think the addition of 
the words will improve the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH moved to 
amend the clause by leaving out the 
words “so passing,” and inserting the 
following words :— 

“Of which the deceased was competent to 
dispose beneficially by will, or has disposed of 
by donatio mortis causé or gift made within 
12 months of death.” 

He said, they had now arrived at what 
to his mind was the most delicate and 
difficult portion of this very delicate and 
difficult measure, and he thought that as 
a layman he owed some apology for tres- 
passing on grounds almost sacred to 
Members of the legal profession. But 
he had waited for some time before taking 
action to see whether someone more 
competent than himself would point out 
the extreme difficulty of aggregating 
all the property of a deceased person 
for the purposes of the Estate Duty. 
The Committee had decided on the 
first clause of the Bill that the Estate 
Duty should be a charge not upon the 
interest of the successor but on the estate 
left by the deceased ; and that it should 
be levied in a graduated scale according 
to the aggregated amount of the value of 
the property. He was not assuming too 
much when he assumed that in the opinion 
of those responsible for the measure 
aggregation, at least to some extent, was 
necessary for the purposes of graduation. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in introducing 
his Budget, had pointed out the difficul- 
ties, the inconvenience, and the un- 
popularity that would result from an 
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attempt to graduate the Income Tax, 
owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
the aggregate amount of the income of 
the person to be taxed without an 
inquisitorial investigation, which would 
render the tax most obnoxious, and there- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman turned to 
the Death Duties as forming the proper 
field for graduation by the method 
embodied in this Bill. In his opinion 
the difficulties in the way of gradua- 
tion, though not the same as in the case 
of the Income Tax, would be very great 
in the case of the Death Duties. 
There was, in the first place, the objec- 
tion on principle, which had been placed 
before the Committee by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Isle 
of Wight when he proposed that the 
Estate Duty should be levied upon the 
succession rather than upon the estate, 
and when he showed, with the sympathy 
of a very considerable portion of the 
House, how unfair it would be that the 
individual succeeding to a very small 
portion of an estate should pay Death 
Duties upon that portion, not according 
to the value of the portion to which he 
had succeeded, but according to the 
value of the whole estate, the greater 
portion of which had passed away to other 
persons. He would not, however, further 
touch on the question of principle, as 
it had already been fully argued; but 
would confine himself to what he be- 
lieved to be the practical difficulties of 
the course proposed by the Government. 
It was clear that under this clause as it 
stood all manner of different properties 
passing under different titles and admin- 
istered as parts of different estates and 
trusts would have to be aggregated to- 
gether for the purposes of graduation. 
Those properties might, on the death of 
the deceased, be vested in almost an in- 
finite number of different persons. How 
would it be possible for the various per- 
sons interested in the different properties 
included in the deceased’s estate to com- 
municate together with the object of 
ascertaining the total aggregate value of 
the estate? Every one of them was 
interested in the aggregate amount of the 
estate, for it was to determine the amount 
of Death Duties which was to be paid by 
that portion of the estate in which each was 
personally interested ; and the proposal 
of the Government to aggregate all the 
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different estates belonging to or vested in 
completely different persons appeared to 
him to be a prolific source of disputes and 
quarrels as between those persons, both 
as to the amount which each separate 
portion of the estate might properly be 
valued at, and also as to the amount 
which the whole might properly be valued 
at. It was obvious that no one could 
tell what the aggregate amount of the 
estate was, and therefore what the gra- 
duated amount of the Death Duty upon 
that estate might be, except by adding 
together all the items of which the estate 
was composed and thus obtaining the 
aggregate amount of the whole. There 
was not only the danger) of dispute as to 
value, but there was also the risk that 
each of those persons might suffer from 
some fraudulent representation on the part 
of another about a matter of which he was 
necessarily ignorant ; there was the risk 
of mistake by someone who returned his 
portion of the estate at an insufficient 
amount, and thereby secured that the 
aggregate amount would be furnished at 
less than it ought to be; and at some 
future time, when perhaps the estate of 
the person who had made the mistake had 
been disposed of by him, others inter- 
ested in the same estate might be pounced 
upon by the Inland Revenue for addi- 
tional Estate Duties. One might mul- 
tiply ad infinitum the number of persons 
who would be separately accountable 
for the Estate Duty under this Bill. 
None of them need necessarily be rela- 
tions or even connected with one another; 
they might be absolutely unknown to each 
other. The first result of this would be 
very great delay. An estate of large 
amount might be composed of many 
different kinds of property. The de- 
ceased might, as the saying goes, have 
his eggs in a good many baskets; and 
the fact that all these different kinds of 
property might be vested in so many 
different persons would add indefinitely 
to the great delay in the valuation. It 
might be said that these persons had an 
interest in concealing their existence from 
one another, because in so far as any por- 
tion of the property was not accounted for 
and did not come into the aggregate of 
the whole estate for the purpose of Estate 
Duty, to that extent the aggregate value 
was lowered for Estate Duty. Instead 
of dieclosing their interest to one another 
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and helping one another to ascertain the 
aggregate amount of the whole property, 
their advantage lay in precisely the op 

site direction. Meanwhile the position 
of the executor, which was never 
enviable, was made a hundred times 
worse by this Bill. The executor was 
primarily responsible not merely for the 
payment of the duty on that portion 
of the estate which was vested in himself, 
but also for disclosiug as far as be could 
and, if he chose, for paying the duty on 
other portions which were not so vested. 
He could never be quite certain that he 
had a complete account of all the different 
portions of the estate, and therefore he 
could never be sure that he had cor- 
rectly ascertained the aggregate amou ut 
of the whole estate. Until he had ascer- 
tained the aggregate amount correctly, 
he could not with safety pay one single 
legacy, because he could not say what rate 
of duty would be payable and what funds 
he ought to reserve for the purpose. 
Not only so, but the beneficiaries of an 
estate under settlement could never be 
certain how much their beneficial interest 
amounted to until they knew what was 
the graduated scale of duty payable on 
their interest. Therefore, they would have 
for an indefinite time very great difficulty 
in dealing with their reversion, if they 
should desire to do so. He knew the Bill 
provided that after two years the estate 
should be closed and the graduated duty 
fixed, but even then, if the Commissioners 
chose, they might decline for an indefinite 
time to determine what the graduated 
amount of the duty should be. So that 
for two years, at any rate, as he con- 
tended, it would be impossible for the 
executor to pay legacies or wind up the 
estate or discharge himself from his 
duties. He should like to know, under 


such circumstances, whether, when the . 


Bill passed, if it ever did, the Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be quite as popular as he now supposed it 
to be. The legatees very often would be 
persons to whom early receipt of their 
legacy was a matter of supreme import- 
ance, who might be looking to the legacy 
to pay their debts, to start themselves 
or their children in some career in which 
an early start might make all the dif- 
ference to their success in life. In future, 
every legatee, the payment of whose 
legacy was delayed through the opera- 
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tion of this Bill, would be an enemy to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had made such a proposition in this 
would-be popular Budget. He might be 


‘told that the difficulties he had pointed 


out were due to the law of inheritance 
and succession ; and that they would be 
remedied if on the death of a person 
holding personalty and realty, personalty 
and realty alike passed to his executor. 
The faults of the Bill could not 
be excused on that account, because 
they had to consider the law as it was 
at present, for it was on the existing 
state of the law that the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were based. 
And he ventured to say, from the in- 
formation laid before him by men expe- 
rienced in those matters, that the prac- 
tical difficulties of working the proposed 
scheme of aggregation were so great 
as to be almost insuperable. He had 
ventured to suggest an alternative. The 
first part of the clause, as amended by 
the Amendment he now proposed, and by 
a further Amendment which stood on 
the Paper in his name, would read as 
follows :— 


“For determining the rate of Estate Duty to 
be paid on any property passing on the death of 
the deceased, all property ‘of which the de- 
ceased was competent to dispose beneficially by 
will, or has disposed of by donatio mortis causa 
or gift made within 12 months of his death,’ 
shall be aggregated so as to form one estate, and 
the duty shall be levied at the proper graduated 
rate on the principal value thereof; ‘and all 
property comprised in a settlement a beneficial 
interest wherein accrues on the death of the 
deceased to any person other than the settlor or 
the deceased shall be similarly aggregated and 
the duty shall be levied at the proper graduated 
rate on the principal value thereof, and all 
property a beneficial interest wherein accrues 
on the death of the deceased to any person by 
the severance of a joint tenancy shall be sepa- 
rately charged, and the duty shall be levied at 
- proper graduated rate on the principal value 

ereo dy ” 


The effect of this, as he had been advised, 
was that property passing by will, who- 
ever might be the beneficiaries, to the 
executor ; property passing under settle- 
ment, whoever might be the beneficiaries ; 
and property passing by severange of 
a joint tenancy, would each be aggre- 
gated separately. He hoped his sug- 
gestion would not be met by technical 
objections, for, though it might not be 
the best way possible of dealing with the 
matter, he was convinced that it would 
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meet, to a large extent, the practical 
difficulties he had pointed out. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would no 
doubt contend that the result of sepa- 
rately aggregating the properties would 
reduce the aggregated amount on which 
duty had to be paid, but it would not 
do so to a very large extent. By this 
Amendment, also, the suggestion of the 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Wight that the Death 
Duty should be levied on succession in- 
stead of on the death of the deceased 
would be partly met. Supposing a man 
left bis landed estate in settlement to his 
eldest son, that son would pay duty on 
the whole estate. If he left £10,000 by 
will to a younger son, that would be 
aggregated separately, so that the 
younger son would only pay according to 
the value of what he received. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Would you 
aggregate all the settlements ? 


Simm M. HICKS-BEACH: No, each 
settlement separately. This measure 
must be considered not on financial 
grounds only, but also in regard to 
its practical working. He contended 
that in practical working it would 
create enormous difficulties owing to 
the delays that would be caused and 
the impossibility of the different persons 
who were accountable for the payment of 
the duties on the different portions of the 
estate communicating with one another. 
The mere delay in the payment of legacies 
would of itself be a great public evil. 
Those were matters the Committee ought 
to seriously examine into before adopting 
the Government scheme of aggregation, 
which had been submitted, he believed, 
without the extreme difficulty of carry- 
ing it out having been adequately con- 
sidered. The question was not to be 
treated as one of a Party character. It 
was as much his desire as it could be that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the Revenue should receive all the money 
to which it had a fair claim, and that the 
proposals of the Budget might be so 
administered as not to work any injustice 
or create any public grievance. He, 
therefore, hoped that in the interests of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
the Government would be able to accept 
the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
32 and 33, to leave out the words “so 
passing,” in order to insert the words— 

“ Of which the deceased was competent to 
dispose beneficially by will, or has di of by 
donativ mortis causé of gift made within twelve 
months of death.”—(Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘so passing’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sirk W. HARCOURT: I have no 
reason to complain—quite the opposite 
—of the tone and object of the right 
hon. Gentleman in proposing the Amend- 
ment. It is only natural he should desire 
that proposals such as those made in the 
Finance Bill, involving, I admit, heavy 
burdens, shculd be made to work with as 
little oppression as possible. I myself 
share in that desire, and I may repeat 
what I said in introducing the Budget, 
that so long as the principles on which it 
is founded were accepted, the Govern- 
ment had an open mind entirely as to the 
methods and machinery for carrying it out. 
First of all, in regard to a proposal of this 
kind, I have considered whether it is con- 
sistent, or reconcilable, with the principles 
on which the Budget is founded. Of 
course, in order to make graduation of 
any value, there must be aggregation. 
One could not graduate except upon the 
amount which passed at death, If the 
total amount was split up into a number 
of small fragments graduation disappears. 
The whole ratio of graduation depends 
upon aggregation. If the wealth of a 
rich man was to be split up into any 
number of fragments, either by settle- 
ments or in any other way, that would 
strike at the very root of the principle of 
the Budget. It isacase of the large stream 
receiving small rills. If you proceed, 
not upon the stream, but upon the rills, 
the whole virtue of our proposals disappear. 
I am told that we are to graduate upon 
separate settlements. Thus a man with 
£100,000 has only to make 10 settlements 
in order to reduce himself to the appear- 
ance of having only £10,000. It is 
obvious that in a case of that kind 
there would. be evasion of the duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said 
that I desire to have more money. I 
cannot say that I desire it, but I cer- 
tainly require it. It is by the adoption 
of the principle of graduation that I 
propose to obtain it, and I do not think 
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it is unreasonable that I should decline 
to accept an Amendment which praeti- 
cally destroys graduations. So much 
for the principle. The right hon, 
Gentleman has also referred to the 
question of administration. I can only 
say that this point has been long and 
carefully discussed by the most ¢ 
tent authorities of the Inland Revenue, 
and that I have taken great pains to 
ascertain what the practice was and 
whether the difficulties which have been 
suggested were insuperable. If neces- 
sary, the Government will make further 
provision in order that no delay shall 
occur in administering these estates. 
These are matters of machinery. The 
provisions have been day after day 
under the consideration of those who 
will have to administer them, \and as 
such the Government recommen\d them 
to the House. If we are wrong we 
shall have to take the conseqjences. 
The proposal to split up property 
this way is fatal to the Governjment’s 
doctrine of graduation, and the\refore 
the Government cannot accept it. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: The right | hon. 
Gentleman in his opening remarks said 
that of course the Government «ould 
not accept any Amendment inconsifstent 
with the principles which he laid (fown 
and to which he gave expression itp his 
Budget speech. It strikes me that} the 
right hon. Gentleman has laid down 
tain abstract principles and then enc 
voured to carry them out. He says t 
administrative difficulties must give wy 
in order that his principles may be mai! 
tained. I am afraid I cannot follow th 
argument. If we are asked to follo 
that, I must inquire what would have 
happened to all our present taxation i 
previous generations had proceeded on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan ? 
It is one of the tirst propositions in taxa- 
tion that taxes should be as easy to collect 
as possible, and taxes have been con- 
demned, not only on account of injustice, 
but also if they caused so much friction 
and oppression in realising the amount 
expected from them as to cause 
a real grievance to the taxpayer. 
What I think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to do is to propose a work- 
able schemejand not to lay down proposi- 
tions with which he meets us at every turn, 
and which involve the rejection of every 
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Amendment which, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion, is not in accordance 
with them. But I will leave these 
administrative difficulties to gentlemen 
more capable of dealing with them than 
Iam. I should like to say a few words 
as to the financial part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to me to exaggerate 
the possibilities of evasion in saying that 
the millionaire might split up his fortune 
into so many tenth parts. The right hon. 
Gentleman has forgotten one of the main 
points which is generally in his mind— 
the nature of real property. It is the large 
landowners whom the Government wish 
to tax. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
suppose that one of the large estates 
would be broken up in order to avoid 
aggregation ? 

Sin W. HARCOURT: There might 
be a dozen settlements. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is merely a 
technical objection. If that is the chief 
difficulty that the right hon. Gentleman 
feels I am sure that it can be met by the 
exercise of his own discretion and the 
ability of the officers of the Inland 
Revenue. They will be able to stop 
more difficult holes than that. Under 
this Amendment the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not indeed get the whole 
of the aggregation, and I am glad that is 
so, because the aggregation proposed by 
the Government involves considerable 
injustice as well as administrative diffi- 
culties. This proposition sins against 
one of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
cardinal doctrines—that taxation should 
be levied according to ability to pay. 
The proposals of my right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment are a compromise. They 
would permit large aggregations ; but 
they would treat settlements separately. 
Apart from the administrative difficulties, 
l am prepared to argue that graduation 
is unjust with regard to settlement where 
the interest of those who derive the 
benefit is totally distinct from the 
interest of those who inherit by will. I 
admit that the proposals would involve 
some loss to the Exchequer, but nothing 
like what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has anticipated. His example 
was one which is most unlikely to occur. 
The right hon. Gentleman takes the case 
of the millionaire. An ordinary man, 
however, who has not an immense for- 
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tune would settle it according as the 
interests of his wife and children required, 
He would divide it into fractions on this 
account, and not to avoid aggregation. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not 
attempt to grapple with the most power- 
ful arguments of my right hon. Friend 
(Sir M. Hicks-Beach) as to the diffi- 
culties that would ensue upon the 
adoption of this scheme. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that reliance may be 
placed upon the ingenuity of the Inland 
Revenue officers to find a method by 
which they can collect this duty in the 
case of an aggregated estate. I quite 
endorse all the commendations he used 
concerning the Inland Revenue Authori- 
ties. They are almost as ingenious in 
stopping leaks as solicitors are in finding 
how to evade a tax. But not all the in- 
genuity nor all the activity of the officers 
of the Inland Revenue will enable them 
to overcome difficulties which are 
inherent in the principles which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
attempted to carry out in this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he had 
been advised in regard to this matter by 
the Inland Revenue officers. If the right 
hon. Gentleman first lays down a 
principle and then asks the officers of the 
Inland Revenue to find some method of 
carrying that principle into effect, it is of 
course the duty of those officers to do 
their best to carry out the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman however, impossible 
it may be to do so. The right hon. 
Gentleman may tell us that he has en- 
deavoured to do the best he can compati- 
bly with his first object, which is to 
obtain additional revenue, but if the right 
hon, Gentleman’s first object is met by 
incuperable difficulties his original plan 
ought to be modified. One of the chief 
difficulties which are inherent in theright 
hon. Gentleman’s plan is the enormous de- 
lay that it must necessarily involve. The 
gathering in of all the rills of an estates 
as the right hon. Gentleman calls them in 
that picturesque language which I am 
glad to say he often employs to lighten 
up what must otherwise be a very dull 
subject—must necessarily occasion very 
great delay in the administration of an 
estate. The right hon. Gentleman has 
spread his net so wide in his endeavour 
to bring everything into it, including 
property outside the United Kingdom, 
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that it is almost impossible to say how 
long the administration of an estate will 
last. The very perfection of his dream 
makes it the more difficult to carry it out 
in reality. It has been pointed out that the 
delay and inconvenience may all be 
shifted from the general body of legatees 
to the residuary legatee, but the difficulty 
of ascertaining what the residuary legatee 
is to have will now be more difficult than 
ever. The whole principle of graduation 
involves the difficulty that it is not till 
the last moment that it will be known 
what the whole estate has to bear. My 
right hon. Friend proposes a compromise, 
and we venture to put it to the Govern- 
ment that for the purpose of securing the 
smoother working of this measure, and 
in the interest of the public and of the 
taxpayer, the right hon. Gentleman should 

to the compromise which my right 
hon. Friend offers. The Amendment, if 
adopted, may to a certain extent affect 
the revenue to be obtained from the duty, 
but, on the other hand, it would greatly 
facilitate the working of the Bill, and 
would prevent the friction and enormous 
expense which might otherwise be in- 
curred. My right hon. Friend pointed to 
many difficulties besides delay. I do not 
feel competent to argue the question of 
those difficulties any further. While we 
acknowledge that if the Amendment he 
adopted some revenue may be lost, we 
are anxious to assist the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to remove some difficulties 
which we believe to be inherent in the 
proposal as it stands, and which all the 
ability of draftsmen and Inland Revenue 
Authorities will, I think, be unable to 
overcome. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Committee would have 
been very much struck with the entire 
absence of enthusiasm on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in defend- 
ing the principle of aggregation, which 
was the central principle—he was going 
to say the central absurdity—of the 
Bill. [Ministerial cries of “Oh!” and 
“Divide!”] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had gone so far as to say that 
he had an open mind on this subject. 
[* Divide!”] This was the first time 
in the course of these discussions 
[“ Divide !"] 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I rise to 
a point of Order. I beg to call atten- 
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tion to the fact that the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Brunner) is constantly in- 
terrupting. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I wish to ask, Sir, whether it is 
in Order for an hon. Member to describe 
the principle of a Bill of which the House 
has agreed to the Second Reading as an 
absurdity ? 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
LowrtnHer): I do not think there is 
anything out of Order in that. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It is a 
pity that the hon. Member has been so long 
a Member of this House as to have for- 
gotten all its Rules, and even the common 
courtesies of debate. The hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had absolutely de- 
clined to discuss the principle of aggre- 
gation ; he had only said that without it 
he could not apply his graduation scheme. 
The right hon. Gentleman had had 
nothing to say in principle against the 
Amendment except that it would be fatal 
to this eternal principle of graduation. 
The objection of the Opposition was not 
to graduation in principle, but to this 
graduation. They said that if the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer wanted to apply the 
principle of graduation it should be 
applied not to the amount left by the 
dead man, but to the amount received by 
the survivors. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he had no objection to the whole of 
the duties being paid out of the residue, 
but he seemed to have forgotten that the 
whole basis of the doctrine of taxation 
was that if a man wanted apples he must 
go to the orchard, and that if be wanted 
Death Duties he must get them not 
from the dead man but from where 
the money was, or the persons to 
whom the property had passed. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the exe- 
eutor would know everything, Very 
often the executor knew very little in- 
deed about an estate. It was a very 
common thing for an estate to consist 
very largely of realty, with which the 
executor had nothing to do, or of sepa- 
rate trusts, with which also the executor 
would not concern himself. It was a 
common thing for a patron of the 
arts in his youthful days to admire an 
actress and to make a settlement upon 
her, with remainder to her child. Subse- 
quently the art patron got married, and 
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made another settlement, appointing, | in the history of legacies. This property 
aps, his brother-in-law executor of | being aggregated the duty on the £100 
his will. He did not tell his brother-in- | would become not £2 but £8. There 
law about the other settlement. He | was £6 more to get from each legatee, 
could assure the Chancellor of the Ex- | and how was it tobe got ? The legatees 
ehequer that this was no uncommon had, perhaps, gone away. Was the 
thing. | executor to pay it? Or, instead of the 
Sm W. HARCOURT : In what class | estate becoming greater, it became 
of society are these settlements generally reduced in value. Money would then 
made ? | have to be returned to the executor, and 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: In the how would he be able to return the 
class of society to which the Chancellor | amounts to the legatees, who might have 
of the Exchequer himself belonged. The | removed to some other country, or who 
unfortunate principle of aggregation never |might have died. The beauty of this 
could work, and if the officers of the | system of taxation was that until you had 
Inland Revenue had told the Chancellor aggregated you could not graduate, and 
of the Exchequer that they thought it | until you had graduated you could not 
would, he was of opinion that they were | levy your tax. He submitted that they 
extremely mistaken. It was a matter for | never could aggregate finally as the estate 
regret that in framing the Bill the Chan- | would have to be kept open for ever, the 
cellor of the Exchequer had departed | Bill saying “if at any time.” He hoped 
from all the principles of taxation hitherto ' the Committee had gained some idea of 
known to the tax collector. The right | the enormous complexity that this aggre- 
hon. Gentleman levied his tax not on the | gation would cause. The Inland Revenue 
property taken by the beneficiary, but Department was full of books containing 
on the property left by the deceased. He | records of deceased persons and their pro- 
taxed a man who no longer existed— | perties. These books had been open well 
nay, a property which no longer existed, nigh 100 years, but under the system pro- 
inasmuch as it was already broken up | posed they would have to be open 1,000 
into various properties. He followed the years. Whatever other result the Bill 
ghost of the dead man and sought to levy | would have it would enormously increase 
the tax upon the property that existed the complexity of this taxation. These 
while that man was alive. When aman considerations alone ought to make the 
died his estate was not necessarily capable Committee hesitate before they adopted 
of being at once wound up. ‘The ex- this ridiculous device of aggregation. 
perienced officers of the Inland Revenue| *T'us SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Department would tell the right hon.| INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow1er, Wolver- 
Gentleman that estates had constantly to | hampton, E.) said, he would recall 
be reopened, added to or diminished, in | the attention of the Committee from 
consequence of accretions or diminutions | the speech just delivered to the 
which had taken place since the death. | Amendment before the House, which was 
Under the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s | not directed against graduation or aggre- 
scheme, whenever there was an aggrega- | gation. Taken in connection with sub- 
tion or a diminution of an estate, there | sequent Amendments, it contemplated 
would be an alteration in the rate of duty | two or three classes of aggregation, and 
payable, and an entire reopening of the made graduation depend on the descrip- 
question of duty from top to bottom. | tion of the property. Seven-twelfths of 
In the case of an estate of £500 dis- the property in this country passed from 
tributed in five legacies of £100 each | father to child; another large portion 
the duty payable would be 2 per cent., | passed from father to child by way of 
and each legatee would pay his £2 and | settlement; and in a third class of cases 
go away with his £98. A short time | men on their marriage settled their pro- 
afterwards it might happen that the | perty upon their wives and children. 
value of the estate was found to! The right hon. Baronet proposed that 
have inereased to the value of—to| they should take a man’s property and 
take an extreme case —£1,000,000. | divide it into two sections. In an ordi- 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen that | nary case of a man dying worth £100,000, 
stranger things than that had happened | leaving a certain interest to the wife and 
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the rest in equal proportions to - the 
children, the property would be taxed 
according to the gross amount on the 
scale of graduation that Parliament iu 
its wisdom had seen fit to adopt, and no 
objection could be raised on the ground 
of injustice—except in so far as objection 
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carried out, as had been suggested, by the 
aid of the mysterious relatives to whom 
allusion had been made; but the affairs 


of most people in the great bulk of these’ 


matters were known to professional ad- 
visers, family trustees, and executors. An 
| executor never allowed a residuary legatee 


could be taken to the principle of gradua- | to touch the residue until all accounts at 
tion altogether. But suppose the father |Somerset House were passed and the 
settled £25,000 each on two daughters | whole matter closed ; and that practice 
on their marriage, and left £25,000 each | would prevail in the future as in the past. 
to two other children by will, under the | He knew of no other administrative diffi- 
Amendment they would find themselves | culty entailed by the proposed aggrega- 
in this position: the estate would be | tion. He did not think that real property 
taken as only worth £50,000, and so far | would be divided in the manner sug- 
as aggregation was concerned the other | gested. The object aimed at was to 
two £25,000 would be dealt with sepa- | treat a man’s fortune as a whole ; and 
rately. The Chancellor of the Ex-| the machinery existing and to be pro- 
chequer was quite right when he| vided was adequate to deal with any 
said that the Amendment struck | difficulties that might arise. He respect- 
at the whole root of the Bill. | fully urged upon the Committee that the 


It mattered very little whether the pro- | 


perty was disposed of by will or by set- | 
The result of the case which | 


tlement. 
had been put would be that a man would 


die worth £100,000 and would bequeath | 
£100,000, and yet part of his estate would | 
pay duty as if he had died worth £50,000, | 
and the other portions as if he were | 


worth £25,000. If the Committee did 


not mean to produce that result they | 
The | 


would not accept the Amendment. 
amount of property which would pass 
on the death was £100,000, and, whether 


it passed by deed or will, the Revenue / 
‘wished to get at it as a whole and to tax | 


it asa whole. That was the principle of 
the Bill. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was right in saying that the Amend- 
ment proposed would produce a whole- 
sale system of evasion. It would 
encourage men to begin giving life in- 
terests and making separate settlements ; 
and by such an alteration this scheme, 
whether right or wrong, would be com- 
pletely neutralised as regarded aggrega- 
tion and graduation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had drawn a depressing pic- 
ture of the absolute impossibility of the 
officials at Somerset House being able to 
ascertain the facts with regard to settle- 
ments, but the administrative difficulties 
which had been suggested were largely 
imaginary, because there was not a 
settlement in existence on which Succes- 
sion Duty had been paid of which there 
was not a note at Somerset House. There 
might be some illegitimate transactions 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


right hon. Baronet’s Amendment would 
practically neutralise the whole Bill. 
Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) wished to mention a difficulty 
which had arisen in his own experience 
in the case of a family in which the 
father died four years. ago leaving 
| £100,000 settled on the widow, to be 
divided at her death among his children. 
According to Clause 17, this amount of 
£100,000, baving paid Probate Duty 
before the passing of this Bill, would 
escape the Estate Duty ; but if this clause 
were to apply and the widow died next 
year leaving £3.000, her executor would 
have to aggregate that with the life 
| interest on £100,000, and he would have 
to pay Estate Duty on £103,000, for 
which the entire bequest of £3,000 would 
| not suffice, and therefore the unfortunate 
|person to whom the widow had left 
| £3,000 would find himself liable to an 
amount of duty which would leave him 
| considerably minus. 
| Mr. R. T. REID said, no doubt the 
| case mentioned by the hon. Member raised 
| a difficult question, and he was not certain 
‘that he had grasped all the facts stated 
so fully as to be able to deal with the 
ease on the spur of the moment, but if 
they were reduced to writing he would 
answer any question based upon them. 
Mr. BANBURY said, it was a case 
that had actually oceurred, and he was 
the unfortunate executor. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would con- 
sider that point. 
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Sm R. WEBSTER said, the hon.| each, was, he should say, rather an 
Member had only put in a complicated | absurd illustration. Then it had been 
shape an illustration of cases that must | said that a man would break up his pro- 
occur, and which ought therefore to | perty into various lots and settle each lot 
receive attention from the Government | separately, but in favour of one and the 
through the Solicitor General or those | same person. Of course, if he did that, 
who drew this clause. The case put was | no objection would be raised to the whole 
one of a class which brought out in strong | being classed together again and made 
relief what would happen under the sub- | to pay duty on the full aggregate scale. 
section on the passing of property'if any | The simple remedy for such evasions 
benefit was reserved when the entire | would be to equalise more the rate of 
property would be aggregated. With | graduation at the lower end of the scale, 
regard to the observations of the Secre-| and make up for the deficiency that 
tary of State for India and the Chancellor | would accrue by a readjustment of the 
of the Exchequer, he contended that it | rates levied on the larger estate. It was 
was no answer to the case in support of | difficult to accept the statements made 
the Amendment to say it was contrary to| by the Government that they were 
the principle of the Bill, and that there- | unable to adopt this or that reasonable 
fore the Amendment could not be | Amendment because its terms would have 
accepted. He denied that Somerset | involved a great reduction in the return 
House knew all about settlements. The | to the Revenue. That was not true, and 
only class of settlements that Somerset | if the Members of the Government 
House knew of, so far as he was aware, | opposite would afford au opportunity of 
were those ou which Suecession Duty | working out the figures with paper and 
had been paid. No machinery, or Regu- | pencil he would undertake to convince 
lations, or Rules existed, as far as he | them of itin a few mivutes. Of course 
knew, whereby Somerset House knew | it was impossible at that moment to 
avything about settlements except in a enter into calculations of that kind. 
very small number of cases, Quite apart | Why did the Government refuse to make 
from that, what right had an executor | any improvements whatever in their 
to call upon a trustee to give him the scheme? His right hon. Friend had not 
necessary information for the purposes | exaggerated the case at all when he said 
of aggregation? It might be said a/| that there were a uumber of persons 
clause would be inserted to give him | whose property would be subjected to an 
power to obtain the information by litiga- uncertain’ amount of taxation, and that 
tion, or that there might be an originating | until the principal value of the property 
summons taken out in the Courts in order | could beascertained nothing could bedone. 
to get a power of discovery ; but the The winding upof estates, therefore, would 
Committee stood face to face with this | be delayed simply on the chance of the 
difficulty, that the Government were | Government being thereby able to squeeze 
seeking to aggregate properties of aj|one more drop of blood out of them. 
different kind, with different incidents, | It had been always assumed throughout 
and the control of which rested in| the Debate by those in charge of the Bill 
different hands. The only practical and | that there would be a residuary legatee 
sensible method of dealing with the case | out of whose pocket these duties could be 
was to require that property passing by | got. That was a fallacy. There were 
will and property passing by settlement two ways of leaving property by will. 
should be aggregated separately. He | The first was by cutting up the whole of 
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did not deny, with regard to settlements, 
that it was possible to imagine persons 
setting to work to break up their pro- 
perty into small amounts and appointing 
beneficiaries to whom separate interests 
might be given, and that in that way they 
might be able to reduce the duty payable ; 
but the suggestion that a millionaire 
might make himself into 10 men with 
£100,000 each, or 100 men with £10,000 





| a property and willing away each indi- 
vidual part, in which case there would 
be no residue at all; and the other way 
was to make the residue the principal 
bequest after the payment out of the 
estate of certain specified sums. Sup- 
pose, again, that after paying away the 
legacies as directed there should not be 
sufficient residue left to pay the duty. 
In that case the legacies would have to 
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be reduced pro rata; and therefore it 
would be necessary to ascertain exactly 
what the actual duty would be before 
any payment out of the estate could be 
made. Considerable delay must in many 
cases occur before this could be deter- 
mined, especially where part of the estate 
was difficult to realise or was situated 
outside the limits of the Kingdom. It 
was obvious, looking at the question from 
a practical point of view, that they must 
not compromise matters. It was the 
duty of the Committee to see if some 
remedy could not be found to meet this 
difficulty, which at the same time would 
not limit the amount that the Exchequer 
would finally receive. From the prac- 
tical point of view they should endeavour 
to find some way whereby, without 
seriously diminishing the total result to 
the Exchequer, a remedy would be pro- 
vided against the objections which had 
been pointed out. One right step in that 
direction was that property passing under 
will should be aggregated by itself. 
He protested against the doctrine that 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made up his mind that he wanted so | 
many millions and so many hundred 
thousands, that therefore they were to | 
impose a scheme and devise machinery 

unworkable in practice, which would in- 

flict upon the people who had to pay a | 
great amount of inconvenience and hard- 

ship, and when these inconveniences and 

hardships were pointed out to be told | 
that the Government would not attempt | 
to remedy them because the compromise | 
proposed was contrary to what they were | 
a to call the principle of their 

ill. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) observed 
that the Secretary of State for India had 
said the proposal now before the Commit- | 
tee struck at the very principle of gradua- 
tion and aggregation, as embodied in the | 
Bill. Perhaps, after the speech to which | 
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Members from Ireland and Scotland, in 
the first place, examined every provision 
in a finance or Budget Bill from that 
point of view, and that point of view 
alone. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when they moved an Amendment, 
asked “ What class are you thinking of, 
and who will benefit?” Might he not, 
upon somewhat parallel lines, ask what 
nation would suffer if these principles of 
aggregation and graduation were applied 
to the full extent in which they at 
present stood in the Bill? In which of 
the three countries of this Kingdom were 
the large estates which had to be assessed 
as a whole, and graduation to be calcu- 
lated upon their whole size, and which 
would contribute a yet larger share of 
revenue than was now contributed by 
England as contrasted with Ireland and 
Scotland. Last year they were plun; ed into 
calculations as to the relative contribu. 
tions of the three countries, and it came 
out that out of every £100 contributed 
from England, £70 went to Imperial 


| objects, and only £30 returned to this 
/ecountry. Outof every £100 contributed 


by Scotland and Ireland, the reverse ratio 


| obtained for £70 went to Ireland or Scot- 


land, and only £30 were devoted to Imperial 
purposes. Was it true, or was it not, 
that in consequence of this adoption of 
the principle of aggregation and gradua- 
tion they would derive a far larger 
revenue from England ? Was it not true 
that the great estates were situated in 
England? And if they were to be re- 
garded as a whole, and graduation 
assessed upon them as a whole, they 
would add to the total sum derived from 
England, without adding to the amount. 
of money returned and speut in England. 
If that were true, the contrast, already 
sufficiently glaring in 1893, would be yet. 
more glaring and unjust as regarded the 
predominant partner in 1894. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he thought 





they had just listened, the right hon. | the very frank observations of the hon. 
Gentleman would admit that his expres- | Member for Dover were worthy of notice. 
sion was forcible, and that this compro- | It was perfectly true that the principles 
mise did not go quite so far. Undoubtedly, | of aggregation and graduation would to 
it would mitigate the force and diminish | a greater degree affect England than 
the effect of those two principles, and he Ireland or Scotland. The “ predominant 
would ask the Committee whether such | partner,” as it was properly termed, was 
mitigation and diminution might not be | the richest partner, and as such must be 
desirable from a point of view which | prepared to make the largest contribu- 
English Members in that House were | tious to the burdens imposed. Ireland 
only too apt to overlook, though hon. | and Scotland maintained that they were 


Sir R. Webster 
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more heavily taxed iy proportion than | 
England ; and now it appeared the great | 
objection to aggregation, which was the | 
substratum of graduation, was that the | 
great properties of England would have 
to contribute in a greater ratio than Ire- | 
land and Scotland. He was perfectly | 
prepared to join issue with the hon. | 
Gentleman on that ground. It was the | 
comparative immunity of great pro- | 

rties in a wealthy country like Eng- 
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nected with totally different subjects. He 
noticed when the hon. Member for Dover 
alluded to the incidence of this tax upon 
a large number of big estates in England 
his statement was received, as similar 
statements had been received before, 
with jeers by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Hon. Gentlemen were perfectly entitled 
to use their political power to the best of 
their ability in order to give effect to the 
principles they believed in, but he sub- 


land that was the basis of the proposed | mitted it was not necessary or decent for 
reform. If it were proved that aggrega-| them to jeer at men for presenting 
tion would produce the resu!t indicated | opinions which not only they themseives 
by the hon. Member, it would be one of | but those they represented believed to be 
the greatest reasons for the Government | true. They believed that this tax as pro- 
adhering to the proposal in the Bill and | posed would operate unfairly to England. 
opposing the Amendment. This ques-| Let hon. Members opposite make use of 
tion had now been discussed very fully | their political power to impose these 
from both sides, and he hoped the Com- | burdens if they thought they ought to be 











mittee would come toa decision. There | 
was an entire answer to the objections to | 
the administrative difficulties in the fact 
that all these difficulties existed now 
with regard to the Succession Duties. 
But the question to be decided was whe- 
ther they were to aggregate the whole 
property of a man for the purpose of 
determining what ratio he ought to pay ; 
and he could not accept as an answer to 
that proposal that it would bear more 
heavily on the richer persons and the 
richer country than on the poorer persons 
and the less wealthy countries of Ireland 
and Scotland. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had adopted the practice ap- | 
parently most easy and agreeable to him | 
when presented with a fair and reason- | 
able proposition, put forward on the part | 
of the people who, at all events, believed | 
that they had a grievance, and that the | 
incidence of this taxation would be un- 
fair and unjust. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man did not attempt to grapple with the 
difficulties that were fairly and reason- | 
ably presented 

Sim W. HARCOURT: I have) 
answered them before. I was answering 
the Member for Dover. 

Mr. W. LONG asked how did the | 
right hon. Gentleman attempt to answer 
the Member for Dover? By turning his | 
speech as referring to the incidence of | 
taxation on large properties in England | 
into a political speech, from the point of | 
view of Party politics in this House con- | 
VOL. XXV. [vourTH sERIEs. ] 








imposel, but they need not insist on 
accompanying their work by jeering 


‘at those who endeavoured fairly and 


reasonably to put the position of 
those whom they represented before the 
Committee. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had treated the argument of the 
hon. Member for Dover as a claim for 
Great Britain, as the predominant 
partner, for immunity from burdens she 
ought to bear. His hon. Friend did 
nothing of the kind. What he en- 
deavoured to show was that, whether the 
tax was fair or unfair, at all events by 
far the larger burden would be thrown 
upon England, because there were a 
larger number of these large properties in 
this country. How did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer deal with the pro- 
position ? First of all, he turned away 
from the real issue by re-introducing 
Party politics and difficulties between 
the different countries, and then he turned 
into an issue even more unjust. The 
Government had laid it down times out 
of number that their object was in gradua- 
ting this taxation to cast an increased 


| burden on the rich. The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer used those terms himself. 
That was an issue upon which they were 
willing to fight hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The Government said their intention and 


_ object was to cast their increased graduated 


taxation upon those who were rich, and, 
therefore, able to pay it. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer claimed that the 
State had a right to take from the de- 
ceased the State’s share of the deceased’s 
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property before anything should pass to 
his successors. The Government were 
going to cast this upon property as it 
devolved on the successors without re- 
gard to what share the successors got in 
the estate of the deceased. He would put 
one simple case before the Committee, and 
ask whether if their (the Opposition’s) 
estimate of the incidence was correct the 
Government were justified in saying they 
were going to tax people according to 
their ability? Let him take an estate 
divided into a million of personal estate, 
a large amount of real estate, and a cer- 
tain amount of loose personalty. The 
original personalty had been settled; a 
portion of the land had been settled, and 
the remainder of the estate was only 
available for disposition. That passed 
under settlement—passed under will, and 
what -happened ? The testator had no 
power over the settled estate ; no power 
over the portion of the real estate, and he 
disposed of the rest partly to his own 
successors and partly out of his family 
altogether. If the smaller amount passed 
to his own legitimate successors they 
would have to pay, uot upon the basis of 
what they received from the estate, but 
upon the basis of the whole estate being 
calculated for the purpose of this Sue- 
cession Duty. They believed if the 
Amendment were carried this injustice 
would be rendered impossible, because if 
they were to introduce the words sug- 
gested they would exclude from the cal- 
culations that portion of the estate which 
the testator had no power as to the dis- 
posal of, and that portion of which he had 
only within his own power of disposition 
at the end would be the portion on which 
he would pay. . 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: Did he settle 
the £1,000,000 ? 

Mr. W. LONG replied no. It was 
where he succeeded under a settlement, 
and had uo power of settlement at all. 
He succeeded to it, and it passed on his 
death out of the direct succession. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It will not be 

gregated. 

Mr. W. LONG : What will prevent it? 
Is it quite clear that being settled it 
would be excluded ? 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: Yes, as it was 
going out of the family. 

Mr. W. LONG: Not going out of 
the family. The right hon. Gentleman | 


Mr. W. Long , 
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knew that there were such things as 
sons and daughters and nephews and 


nieces, and sons and daughters some-' 


times considered they were entitled to 
prior consideration over the nephews 
and nieces, and if the greater part of 
the estate passed over to the nephews 
and nieces it would not pass out of 
the family, but out of direct succession. 

Mr. W. MOULTON: It would not 
be aggregated. 

Mr. W. LONG said, most certainly 
there were very different opinions upon 
this point. He had put the case he had 
submitted before practical men, and he 
had been assured that if this succession 
had taken place after this Bill had be- 
come an Act of Purliament that the Es- 
tate Duty would have been payable 
upon the estate aggregated as a whole. 

Str W. HARCOURT was under- 
stood to say that this was not the 
case. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he was not a 
lawyer, and was not competent to express 
an opinion on the language of the clauses 
of the Bill which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said would no doubt have 
hereafter to be decided by Courts of Law. 
They were fighting this Bill not because 
they wanted to evade just liability and 
responsibility, but they asked the 
Government if they were going to 
tax the rich that they should in 
reality tax the rich and not those 
whose ability to pay would not come 
under that description. The Amendment, 
in his opinion, would still more ensure 
that the duty should be payable in its 
increased degree by those best able to 
bear the burden, It was not desired in 
any way to relieve the rich of the pay- 
ment of a burden they were able to bear, 
but what had been contended all through 
was that the Bill did not lay the burden 
on the right shoulders. 

Mr. MOULTON said, it seemed to 
him that the speeches that had been 
delivered of late could not, even by the 
persons who had made them, be supposed 
to go to a mere amendment of this Bill. 
Let them look at what the proposed 
Amendment was. It was to aggregate— 
that was, graduate according to the 
property—only that passed by testamen- 
tary disposition. The references beyond 
the testamentary disposition were really 
only colourable forms of that same 
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testament and same disposition, and, | 
therefore, included. They were not) 
arguing here whether graduation was to 
be according to the amount of the legacy | 
or the amount of the estate. Both these | 
points had been decided, and the Com-_ 
mittee ought to accept the decision 
loyally. Could anybody in this House 
think that they could honestly except, as 
a ground for graduation, that fraction of 
a man’s property that he might choose to | 
pass on by testamentary disposition ? | 
Every one knew that by settlement a 
man could do pretty nearly the same as | 
he could by will. How could anyone 
stand up and justify graduation, if it was 
not based on the total wealth of a man ? 
That which passed by settlement might 
be nine-tenths of a man’s wealth, and this 
Amendment proposed to exclude all that. 
Could it be said that such an Amendment 
did anything but strike at the root of the | 
Bill? and could it be said to be a loyal | 
acceptance of the decisions the Com- 
mittee had already arrived at ? He was | 
not standing on any technical ground, but | 
he did say that graduation by that fraction 
was in no way graduation according to 
the power of a man to bear the burdens. | 
It must be by his total wealth; by his 
total wealth being taken, that which 
could be passed on by testamentary 
disposition, and so much as he had 
enjoyed and had passed on to him 
under settlement as might be con- 
sidered family wealth which he could take 
advantage of in arranging the disposition | 
of that which he had left himself com- | 
petent to dispose of at the end of life. | 
If that were so, it was impossible to 
draw « line between testaments and | 
settlements when they were coming to a | 
question of graduation. What was the 
reason for doing it? The reason was, | 
they were told, that the machinery would | 
be inconvenient. Were they going to | 
abandon a principle of taxation that they 
thought to be just because it required 
care in arranging the machinery? For 
remember this was not a trivial abandon- 
ment of something that would be more 
trouble than it was worth. It was an 


abandonment of what might be nine- 
tenths of the whole property passing, | 
and therefore an abandonment of the 
whole system of the Bill so far as gradua- 
tion according to wealth was concerned. 
And, forsooth, the reason—and, it was 
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suggested, sufficient reason—for this was 
that it would be difficult for an executor 
to know exactly what the amount of the 
property passing under settlement was, 
But even supposing for a moment that) 
was an adequate reason, and assume they 
were incapab.e of taking precautions that 
settlements should be known by the Ine 


land Revenue officials just as much as 


wills. Suppose they admitted that, 
how much farther were they? The 
trustees of the one settlement would not 
be the same as the trustees of another! 
The consequence would be that the whole 
of this settled property would be split 
up into little bits, and the whole system 
of graduation with regard to settled 
property would have to be abandoned. 
He did not venture to say that this 
Amendment was out of Order; but if 
ever there was an Amendment which 
was diametrically opposed in principle 
to the previous decisions of the Com- 
mittee—though it was not in form— 
surely it was this one. Those who were 
in favour of making the weight of this 


| taxation fall upon all the wealth that a 


man practically left behind at his death 
could not give any countenance to a pro- 

sal like that under consideration. 

Mr. BUTCHER said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Member had grossly 
exaggerated the effect of the Amend- 
ment. The object of the Amendment 
was simply to remove one of the many 
impracticable aud many unjust proposals 
of the Bill. And how did the hon. and 
learned Member justify his extraordinary 
description of the Amendment? He said, 
“Do you suppose we are going to tax only 
the fraction of property a man leaves by 
will? No; we shall tax his total wealth.” 
But what was a man’s total wealth? 
Heheld that the total wealth of a man 
was the property which he was compe- 
tent to dispose of by will. “ No,” said 
the hon. and learned Member, “ we have 
not only to consider what a man disposed 
of at his death, but also what he dis- 
| posed of by settlement 10, 20, or 50 years 
jago.” It was a most extraordinary 
| statement that property which a man 
‘had placed entirely outside his power of 
disposition years ago by settlement was 
to be considered part of his wealth by 
will. Settled property ought to be left 
out of consideration. To say that pro- 
_perty which a man had settled and parted 
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with 10, 20, or 30 years ago still formed ; adopted in the colonies. He had looked 
part of his wealth was like saying that | into the Acts of many of the colonies 
an individual who had not backed Ladas | dealing with the Death Duties, and he 
yesterday and who had lost £50,000 out | had found that, while the principle 
of a capital of £100,000 over the race of graduation was adopted, in not one 
was still worth £100,000. The Go-| case was aggregation applied on the 
vernment proposed that property| principle adopted by the Chancellor of 
passing under a man’s will, property | the Exchequer. The Amendment would 
passing under settlements made by him- | remove from the Bill that which, if it 
self, and property passing under settle- | was allowed to remain, would make the 
ments made by somebody else, should all | measure impracticable and in many re- 
be aggregated and form an artificial fund | spects very unjust, and therefore he hoped 
for the purposes of Estate Duty. The | it would be agreed to. 


view of the Opposition was that the Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 


only class of property which could ‘ 
be dealt with foal a that manner | Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead of 


was property passing under a will.| arguing these Amendments, generally 
The plan of the Government was im- | contented himself with the suggestion, 
practicable and unjust. There had been | directly or indirectly, and with more or 
an expression of pious hope on the part | less politeness, that hon. Gentlemen 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that | opposite to him were interested in the 
the difficulties would be overcome, but | Amendments they moved. He, at least, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not shown | was not interested in any of the cases 
how.. With regard to the injustice of the | which had been raised during the discus- 
measure, he would ask, what justification sion. The hon. Member for Dover 
was there for aggregating property of | pointed out that England would be more 
which a man could dispose at his death | heavily mulcted than Ireland or Scotland. 
with property which he could not so Well, he lived in Scotland and not in 
dispose, it being settled property in| England. Much had been riade of the 
which, perhaps, he had only had a life case of a wife inheriting from a husband 
interest ? With regard to the point of or a husband from a wife. He was a 
evasion, it was, of course, right that the | bachelor. The whole Bill might be said 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should seek | to concern those who were to inherit 
to provide against it, but on the prin-| large properties. Unhappily, he had no 
ciple adopted the Government would be | expectations. Therefore, he hoped it 
unjust to the honest man in order to | would not be suggested that he was ani- 
avoid being lenient to the dishonest man. | mated by personal feeling. In answer- 
If evasion was to be prevented it should | ing detailed objections to the measure 
be dealt with in a properly and clearly | the Chancellor of the Exchequer relied 
drawn clause that would not hit the | a great deal on the principle of his mea- 
honest man but would hit the dishonest sure. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
man. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | mitted that difficulties might exist, but 
had endeavoured to justify his proposals | urged that the principle could not be 
by his present need of money. There | over-ridden. That principle was that 
would have been more weight in that every atom of property in which a man 
argument if the new duties were to be | was himself interested was, at his death, 
imposed for one year only ; but the in- | to pay duty on the aggregation of the 
justice the Bill perpetrated would, if it | property. But that principle was vio- 
passed, be inflicted for many years, for it | lated in the second sub-section of the 
was not likely, after the present expe- very clause under discussion. His hon. 
rience of remodelling taxation, that any Friend the Member for the West Derby 
Government would for a long time to , Division quoted a case where an immense 
come seek again to alter the Death , sum of personalty was settled on persons 
Duties. That was another reason why not in lineal succession to the possessor. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should There was a chorus from the Ministerial 
endeavour to remove the injustice in- | Benches that that property would not be 
volved in the Bill as it now stood. Re- aggregated. Ministerial cries of 
ference had been made to the system | “Hear, hear!”}] Then what became of 


Mr. Butcher 
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the principle? He did not object to | 
the sub-section; it was a con- 
cession to equity. But it was diamet- 
rically opposed to what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer called the principle | 
of his Bill. Therefore, the principle of 
the Government was not one without ex- 
ception; and he hoped that no more 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, Somerset 
House became aware of settlements when 
Succession Duty was paid. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 


|not know how far that affected the 


difficulty which had been pointed out. 
Every single embarrassment they now 


would be heard of the principle as pre- | had to encounter in dealing with Suc- 


venting the Government from accepting F "er? 
this Amendment. As to whether pro- ey ee een 


perty enjoyed by a man under settlement | 


thousand fold by the fact that every 


ought to rank with property under his | settlement the deceased had made would 
absolute disposition, he agreed that, if the | act and react on every other settlement 
successors were considered, it mattered ‘or sum of money which had belonged to 
no whit whether the property came by | the deceased. In asking the Committee 


settlement or bequest. But that was not | ws : i : 
the principle of the Government. They to divide with his right hon, Friend, he 


said that the successors were not to be | 
considered at all, but only the dead 
owner, who was to be posthumously 
taxed. While he did not go as far as his 
hon. and learned Friend, he urged the 
more muderate contention that a man 
ought not to be taxed in the same way 
with regard to property in his own dis- 
position and property tied up beyond his 
power to untie at the time of his death. 
It had been pointed out that the adminis- 
trative difficulties of carrying out the 
clause would be so great that it was worth 
while, from an administrative point of 
view, to make an alteration. Such con- 
siderations had modified our whole sys- 
tem of taxation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself said that he was in 
theory in favour of a graduated Income 
Tax, but that it was administratively 
impossible, and therefore he did not carry 


admitted that this was in the nature of 
a compromise, and that those on his side 
of the House looked at the matter with 
somewhat different eyes from gentlemen 
|on the other side, because they thought 
| the equitable system was to tax the man 
who received and not the man who left 
| the property. That principle he was not 
| now arguing, as they had already divided 
on it, but he did think they might com- 
promise between the opinions held on 
both sides of the House and adopt an 
Amendment which, while it did not carry 
out to the full the equitable view of the 
Opposition of dealing with the Death 
Duties, did relieve the officers who had 
got to collect the tax and legatees who 
would be kept out of their legacies. Let 
it be remembered that the compromise 
| suggested would get rid of a great many 








it out. The Chancellor of the Ex- | practical inconveniences—inconveniences 
chequer, accordingly, was himself human ; | s0 great that he was sure that long before 
he was subject to the limitations of ad- | the period of 20 years named by his hon. 
ministrative convenience, and that should and learned Friend it would be necessary 
induce him to listen favourably to such | for some successor of the Chancellor of 
arguments as the Opposition were able to | the Exchequer to revise the system the 





lay before him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India had 
told them that Somerset House was ac- 
quainted with every settlement in the 
country, and that, therefore, when any 
one of them died it would be the simplest 
matter in the world to discover how much 
property he left by will and how much 
by settlement, and to aggregate the two. 
He did not know by what system of 
secret espionage Somerset House became 
acquainted with the private affairs of 
people. 
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right hon. Gentleman was endeavouring 
to establish. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 169 ; 
Noes 129.—(Division List, No. 80.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 2) BILL.—(No. 164.) 





Read the third time, and passed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 
(No. 238.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed ] ; to be read tae 
third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 10) BILL. 
(No. 239.) 

Reported, with an Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


SELECTION (JOINT COMMITTEE). 


Sir J. Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
discharged the following Member from 
the Joint Committee on Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills :—Mr. Brunner, and had appointed 
in substitution: Mr. Joseph Richardson. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, | 
That they have agreed to,— 
Local Government Provisional Order 
(Housing of Working Classes) 
Bill, 


Local Government 
Orders Bill, 


Local Government 
Orders (No. 2) Bill, 


Local Government 


Provisional 


Provisional 


Provisional 





Orders (No. 3) Bill. 


That they have passed a Bill, in- | 
tituled, “An Act to amend the law | 


relating to the Limitation of Actions.” | 
[Limitation of Actions Bill [Lords.]} 
SAVINGS BANKS (SOCIETIES) BILL. | 
(No. 233.) | 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LOCOMOTIVE THRESHING ENGINES BILL. 

The Select Committee on the Locomotive 
Threshing Engines Bill was nominated of :— 
Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, Mr. Everett, Sir 
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Walter Foster, Mr. Jeffreys, Sir John Kenna- 
way, Sir John Kinloch, and Mr. Strachey. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—( Mr, 
T. B. Ellis.) 


FOOD PRODUCTS ADULTERATION. 


Ordered, That the Committee upon Food 
venteen 
Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of :—Colonel Bagot, Mr. Bolitho, Sir Charles 
| Cameron, Mr. Channing, Mr. Coleman, Mr, 
| Colston, Mr. Frederick Frye, Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr, 
Kearley, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Sir 
Hen Roscoe, Sir Mark Stewart, Colonel 
Warde, and Mr. Yerburgh. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum.—(Jr. 7. 
E. Ellis.) 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Copy presented,—of Revised Regula- 
tions, under “ The Elementary Education 
Act, 1876,” Section 24, as to certificates 
of age, proficiency, and school attend- 
ance [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. , 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (GENERAL 
REPORTS). 

Copy presented,—of General Report 
for the year 1893, by the Reverend C. D. 
Du Port, one of Her Majesty's Chief 
Inspectors, on the Schools in the East 
Central Division, comprising the Counties 
of Berks, Buckingham, Leicester, North- 
ampton, Oxford, Rutland, and Warwick 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


CHARITY COMMISSION, 
Copy presented,—of Report of the 
_ Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales (part of Forty-first Report [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


DEATHS (STARVATION, &c.). 
Address for “ Return of the number of 
all Deaths in the administrative County 
of London in the year 1893 upon which 
@ coroner’s jury has returned a verdict of 
Death from Starvation, or Death accele- 


|rated by Privation (in continuation of 


Parliamentary Paper, No. 476, of Session 
1893-4), together with any observations 


/by the Local Government Board with 


reference to those cases in which appli- 
cations have been made to the Poor Law 
authorities for relief."—(Mr. Talbot.) 


House adjourned at a -five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th June 1894. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No. 86.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Lord Reay) said, 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, that its object was to enable the 
Secretary of State to exercise the same 
powers as were exercised by Committees 
of their Lordships’ House in allowing 
interest to be paid out of capital during 
the construction of railways. The prin- 
ciple was first adopted by the House of 
Commons in 1883, on the recommenda- 
tion of a Select Committee in 1882. 
On the 27th of May, 1886, their Lord- 
ships decided that a similar alteration 
should be made in Standing Order No. 
28, and on the lines of that Standing 
Order the Bill had been drawn. He 
would have to move in Committee the 
addition of two clavses, one dealing with 
the retrospective sanction of interest 
which Companies were allowed to pay 
out of their capital during construction, 
and another limiting the operation of this 
Bill to 10 years. He trusted their Lord- 
ships would give the Bill a Second 
Reading, on the ground that it was very 
desirable to remove any hindrance which 
might exist to the employment of capital 
for extension of railways in India ; and 
as in England no inconvenience had 
arisen from the application of the Stand- 
ing Order passed by both Houses, it was 
not expected that difficulties would arise 
from the operation of the Bill if it should 
please their Lordships to give it a Second 
Reading. 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Reay.) 


_ Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 
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MARKING OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PRODUCE. 

Message from the Commons giving 
leave to Lieutenant -Colonel Howard 
Vincent, C.B. (a Member), to attend the 
Select Committee (pursuant to message 
of yesterday). 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

The Evidence taken before the Joint 
Committee from time to time to be printed, 
but no copies to be delivered except to 
Members of the Committee and to such 
other persons as the Committee shall 
think fit, until further order. (No. 97.) 


TOWN IMPROVEMENTS (BETTERMENT). 
The Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be printed, 
but no copies to be delivered except to 
Members of the Committee and to such 
other persons as the Committee shall 
think fit, until further order. (No. 98.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 45.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 70.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 75.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without. Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3® on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL. 
(No. 73.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monmlay next. 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H.L,].—(No. 85.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL. 


Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 99.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 8th June 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


ELY VALLEY RAILWAY. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
for the last 30 years the Great Western 
Railway Company have derived a large 
revenue from the carriage of minerals and 
goods on the Ely Valley branch of their 
system; that the Ely Valley Railway 
Act authorised the construction of a rail- 
way for passenger as well as goods 
traffic ; that the Great Western Railway 
Company have refused to afford any 
facilities for passenger traffic, though a 
large population has grown up in the 
district through which the Ely Valley 
Railway passes; and that the Railway 
Commissioners have reluctantly decided, 
in the case of the “County Council of 
Glamorgan v. the Great Western Rail- 
way Company,” that they cannot order 
the Great Western Railway Company to 
run passenger trains or afford any facili- 
ties for passenger traffic on this line of 
railway ; and whether he will take steps, 
by Bill or otherwise, which will render it 
impossible for Railway Companies to 
evade the duty of providing reasonable 
facilities for passenger traffic on lines 
which yield them large revenues from 
mineral and goods traffic, and which have 
become densely populated in consequence 
of or in connection with that traffic ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : 
My attention has been called to the 
Judgment of the Railway Commissioners 
in the case referred to. I observe that 
Lord Cobham, at the conclusion of his 
remer<s, said— 
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“I hope that the time will shortly arrive 
when the converting of this line intoa 
line may commend itself to the Company as a 
matter of profit and of interest to themselves,” 
No doubt the Great Western Railway 
will give due consideration to an opinion 
emanating from such a quarter. The 
Board of Trade have, however, no power 
to compel the Company to open the line 
for passenger traffic, and however clear 
the advantage may be in this particular 
case I am not at present in a position to 
propose any legislation on the subject. 


CARNOUSTIE POLICE DISTRICT, 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland if he is 
aware of the dissatisfaction of the Com- 
missioners of the police burgh of Car- 
noustie at the resolution of the County 
Council of Forfarshire to constitute that 
burgh into a separate police district ; 
whether the Commissioners made a strong 
representation against that resolution; 
and whether the reasons for confirming 
the resolution can be stated ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am aware of the dissatis- 
faction of the Police Commissioners of 
Carnoustie which formed the subject of 
a representation tome. This representa- 
tion was carefully considered, but the 
reasons adduced by the Commissioners 
did not seem to me sufficient to warrant 
my withholding my consent from the 
determination of the County Council to 
constitute Carnoustie into a separate 
police district. The reason for consti- 
tuting the burgh a police district in this 
case was the usual one—namely, that the 
County Council were satisfied that in 
fairness to the rest of the county, which 
does not require the same degree of police 
protection, it should be formed into a 
separate rating area. 


*Sir J. LENG: Is it not a fact that 
while the burgh is deprived of control 
over its police the resolution of the 
County Council has added considerably 
to the expense ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that one 
had to be very careful in dealing with 
questions of police control, but he 
believed that while the expenditure for 
the year was £160, the contribution of 
the burgh to the police rate was only 
£95. 
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PUBLICANS AS MAGISTRATES IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the licence to sell intoxi- 
eating liquors held by Michael Ward, of 
Ballyshannon, has been annually renewed 
by the Justices, although Ward left the 
country for America many years ago ; 
whether he can state how many prosecu- 
tions for breaches of the Licensing Acts 
there have been at Ballyshannon within 
the past two years, and with what result ; 
and whether he will draw the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor to the fact that 
Magistrates holding retail licences sit 
regularly on the Bench and adjudicate 
upon such cases ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman if he is 
aware that no auch practice as is indi- 
cated in the last paragraph prevails in 
Ireland. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): In answer to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, I have to say the 


fact is as stated in the first paragraph. 
The business, I understand, is carried on 
by Ward’s brother, and there does not 
appear to have been any complaint as to 
the manner in which it has been carried 
on by him. The number of prosecutions 
in respect of alleged breaches of the 
Licensing Laws arising within the town 
and district of Ballyshannon within the 
last two years is stated to be 645, of 
which 33 were dismissed and convictions 
were had in 612. Most of these cases ap- 
pear to have been of a trivial character. 
Magistrates interested in the licensed 
victuallers’ trade are not prohibited from 
adjudicating in ordinary cases of drun- 
kenness, as the 12th and 60th sections of 
the Act of 1872 expressly empower them 
todo so. It does not appear that any of 
the Magistrates of Ballyshannon who are 
interested in the licensed victuallers’ trade 
have acted in any cases in which they 
were not expressly empowered to act by 
the.Licensing Laws. No Magistrate in- 
terested in the licensed victuallers’ trade 
has been appointed for the Ballyshannon 
District by the present Lord Chancellor. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Ifa man gets drunk in a house owned by 
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a Magistrate, can that Magistrate fine 
him for the drunkenness ? 

Mr. T. W.RUSSELL: Is theright hon. 
Gentleman aware that a person licensed 
to sell intoxicating liquors must be a 
resident householder in the parish ? How 
can a man who happens to be in America 
for several years be a resident house- 
holder ? It is perfectly illegal. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
that. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us what is 
the area of this Ballyshannon District ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Of course, I do 
not carry such figures in my mind. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is it 
not a fact that out of a total of 5,000 or 
6,000 Magistrates in Ireland only 16 are 
publicans ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Sixteen persons 
interested in the licensing trade have, I 
believe, been appointed since the present 
Government acceded to Office. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that, notwithstanding 
the absence of the owner, the house has 
been well conducted ? , 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is so. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Has it ever been 
prosecuted ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


NAVIGATION DIFFICULTIES OFF MAY 
ISLAND. 

Sir J. LENG: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether the 
Court of Inquiry ordered by the Board 
of Trade into the recent stranding of the 
steamer Jasper on May Island reported 
that, in their opinion, a sound or fog 
signal on that island would have averted 
the casualty ; whether it has come to his 
knowledge that, owing to the large num- 
ber of trawlers frequently near the Carr 
Lightship, it is difficult to distinguish its 
fixed light ; and whether he will suggest, 
for the consideration of the Northern 
Light Commissioners, the substitution of 
an occulting for a fixed light on board 
the Carr Lightship, and also the placing 
of a fog signal on May Island ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Report of the 
Court of Inquiry on the stranding of the 
Jasper is as stated. The Board of Trade 
have no power to require the establish- 
ment of fog signals, but the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lighthouses tell me 
that they hope it may not be long before 
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(other more pressing claims having been 
satisfied) they may be in a position to 
recommend the establishment of -a fog 
signal at Isle of May. With regard to 
the North Carr Lightship, neither the 
Commissioners nor the Board of ‘Trade 
have received any complaints as to the 
difficulty suggested in the question either 
from traders who do contribute or from 
trawlers who do not contribute to the 
Mercantile Marine Fund out of which the 
pr owey in connection with this light 
is de 


frayed. 


MRS. ELIZABETH GLADSTONE AND HER 
TENANTS. 


Mr. O’DRISCOLL (Monaghan, 8S.) : 
On behalf of the hon. and learned Member 
for North Louth, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if his attention has been called to 
the fact that early on last Tuesday Mr. 
Hobson, Sub-Sheriff, accompanied by 
Mr. Roe, solicitor, Dublin, and Dr. 
Newell, Baggot Street, Dublin, and an 
escort of police visited for the fourth 
time for possession the house of Mr. 
Noonan, who was admitted as caretaker 
after his eviction by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gladstone in February, 1893 ; that they 
found Mrs. Noonan dangerously ill, and a 
certificate from Dr. Fitzgerald was 
handed to Mr. Hobson that Mrs. Noonan 
was unfit to be removed; that her 
husband protested against her removal, 
and Mr. Hobson stayed the eviction 
until another doctor could arrive, but 
Mr. Roe, although requested by the 
Sheriff to wait a short time, ordered his 
two emergency men to remove the dying 
woman from her bed, and they did re- 
move her, and left her at the side of a 
ditch ; and that scarcely was this work 
performed when Noonan returned and 
brought two other doctors, who examined 
the patient, and pronounced her unfit to 
be removed, whereupon the Sheriff 
ordered her to be taken back into the 
house again, where she has been since in 
a dying state; is it obligatory on the 
Government to grant police protection to 
emergency men engaged in such work, 
when the Sheriff is apparently not a 
consenting party; and, as the evicted 
tenant has constantly offered to leave his 
case to arbitration, will the Local 
Authorities be instructed to represent to 
the agent the undesirability, for the sake 


Mr. Bryce 
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of the peace of the district, of such pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The proceedings 
referred to in the first paragraph of the 
question took place on the 15th, not the 
29th, of May, and the visit of the Sub- 
Sheriff on the former date was his third, 
not fourth, visit, as suggested; but in 
other respects the statements are in sub- 
stance correct. I understand, however, 
that Mrs. Noonan was not actually re- 
moved from her bed on the occasion in 
question; she was conveyed outside 
the house on a feather mattress on 
which she had been lying, aud 
the day was exceptionally fine and 
warm. In a few minutes after- 
wards she was taken back to the house 
and the eviction was abandoned. The 
police have no information as to her con- 
dition since the date mentioned. The 
caretakers of the agent in removing Mrs, 
Noonan from the house acted, I am in- 
formed, under the orders of the Sub- 
Sheriff, and the Government had no 
alternative but to afford protection to the 
Sub-Sheriff in proceeding on this duty. 


THE FLESK SALMON FISHERIES. 

Mr. O'DRISCOLL : On behalf of 
the Member for North Louth, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard to the 
interference with the fishing in the River 
Flesk at Killarney on the part of the 
Electric Lighting Company and mill- 
owners (1) whether he is aware that it 
was proved at the inquiry that the weir 
at present constructed across the Flesk, 
about two miles from its mouth, was a 
fishing weir in so far as it is a very 
serious obstruction to the passage 
of salmon to the spawning grounds, 
and has no Queen’s gap or fish pass; 
(2) whether the Fishery Inspectors could 
direct the locai Board of Conservators to 
erect such a pass out of the funds at their 
disposal, or make a grant for the purpose, 
and protect this valuable industry ; (3) 
whether he is aware that the waste gate 
is situate in the mill race, between the 
sluices and the mills, and that fish cannot 
pass up the river through it except in 
very high water, and even then under 
the sluices ; (4) whether he is aware 
that, previous to the starting of the 
electric lighting works in Killarney, the 
Flesk Mills sluices were pever worked on 
Sundays and were shut down every 
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Saturday night, as required by law, but 
that now the millis worked every day 
of the week and the sluices never shut ; 
(5) and whether, as the most important 
industry in the district is imperilled by 
this repeated infringement of the law, he 
will instruct the Fishery Inspectors to 
have the requirements of the Acts strictly 
eomplied with, and also, pending the 
erection of a Queen’s gap, have the wooden 
structure which was promised last July 
immediately erected ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : (1) The Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries inform me that no 
inquiry such as referred to in the first 
paragraph was held by them, and that as 
the weir is not a “ fishing” weir there is 
not, as a matter of course, a Queen’s gap 
therein. (2) The Inspectors have no 
power to give such directions to the local 
Board of Conservators as suggested in the 
second paragraph, nor have they any 
fund out of which such a grant could be 
made. (3) The statements in the third 
paragraph are correct. (4) Previously 


to the starting of the Electric Lighting 
Company the sluices were not worked on 
Sunday, and they were shut down on 
Saturday night, as it was not then neces- 


sary to work the mill. It is now, I 
believe, necessary to work the electric 
machinery. (5) The Inspectors have 
strongly impressed on Mr, Leahy, the 
millowner, the necessity of erecting the 
wooden structure referred to iu the last 
paragraph. They are of opinion that the 
law would not justify them in practically 
stopping the working of the mill. They 
have no power, however, to make a 
Queen’s gap in a weir which is not a 
“fishing” weir, 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
INCURABLES, DUBLIN. 

Mr. O'DRISCOLL: On behalf of 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieuteuant of Ireland, with 
regard to the fact that a yearly grant of 
£293 8s. 8d, is made by Government to 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables, Dublin, 
as to a professedly non-sectarian insti- 
tution, is he aware that the chairman, 
vice-chairman, treasurer, registrar, resi- 
dent medical officer, paid visiting 
physician, collector, lady superintendent, 
and assistant superintendent of the 
hospital are all Protestants ; that no 
Catholic has been appointed to any of 
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those offices during the, last 25 TS 5 
that no Catholic holds any paid office in 
the institution above the rank of servant ; 
and that no Catholic has been appointed 
to any such office within the last 26 
years; will the Government draw the 
attention of the Managing Committee of 
the Hospital to the exclusion of Catholies 
from all the chief offices of the institu- 
tion ; and is he also aware that 140 out 
of the 180 patients are Catholics, and that 
the following bequests by Catholics have 
been made to it in recent years—namely, 
the Mullins bequest of £1,000, the Banon 
bequest of £5,000, the Fallon bequest. of 
£6,000, the Ryan bequest of £10,000, 
the Egan bequest, which brings in 
annually from £400 to £420, the Tharel 
bequest, which produces annually about 
£450, and others ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Royal Hos- 
pital for Incurables, Dublin, is a Corpora- 
tion created by Letters Patent, and 
Government has no power to interfere in 
the selection or appointment of the 
officers of the institution. By my direc- 
tion, however, a copy of the question 
was referred to the registrar of the hos- 
pital, and that gentleman has written a 
letter, from whizh I will read the follow- 
ing extract :— 

“The hospital was founded 150 years ago by 
a few Protestant gentlemen, and has ever since 
continued very much under Protestant manage- 
ment. The facts stated by the hon. Member for 
North Louth are generally correct, and the only 
explanation I can give for there being a greater 
number of Protestants than Roman Catholics 
in the management is that of the 486 ladies and 
gentlemen comprising the Board (each of whom 
by a contribution of 20 guineas or upwards has 
been constituted a life Governor), 334 are Pro- 
testants, and 152 are Roman Catholics. Each 
Governor has a vote, and uses it as he or she 
pleases, no one having the power to control the 
voting. The Protestants are largely in excess 
at most meetings of the Board, and I may ob- 
serve that the chairman never allows politics 
or religion to be introduced. The hospital bas 
been, and still is, one of the most prosperous 
und popular charities of the city. It contains 
182 ; at present there are 67 Protestant 
and 113 Roman Catholic patients in residence. 
Two of the medical men on the staff of the 
institution are Roman Catholics. The chairman 
and vice-chairman have been for some years 
Protestants, but their election, which is. yearly, 
has invariably been moved or seconded by 
Roman Catholics. Four Governors are elected 
monthly for visiting the hospital, two being 
Roman Catholics and two Protestants.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman know that the 
hospital Sunday collection is confined in 
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Dublin to the Protestant churches, and 
that the funds collected are given to 
Hospitals having a large percentage of 
Roman Catholic patients? Is it not a 
fact that the Catholic churches do not 
join in the collecting the fund ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that he was 
glad to hear that the funds were dis- 
tributed impartially. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is it not a fact that 
there is no Catholic doctor in this hos- 
pital, although three-fourths of the 

tients are Catholics and many of them 
in danger of death? Have not bequests 
to the amount of £22,000 been made to 
the hospital by Catholics, who also sub- 
scribe something like £1,000 towards its 
maintenance? Is it not in the power of 
the Government to advise the authorities 
of the institution to throw some of the 
appointments open to Catholics ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The question of 
what powers exist in regard to a Cor- 
poration created by Letters Patent is one 
rather for the lawyers, and I am advised 
by the Law Officers of the Crown that 
the Government have no power to inter- 
fere in this case. 


DOCKYARD PENSIONS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, in the case of the 
three brothers Parrett, who had each 
served Her Mujesty in Chatham Dock- 
yard for many years, and who died with- 
out receiving any pension, though they 
had throughout their service suffered de- 
ductions in this behalf, the Admiralty 
would see their way tomake any allowance 
out of the compassionate fund to their 
families ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosextson, Dundee): 
The compassionate fund alluded to is of 
very limited amount, and is confined to 
exceptional and distressing cases, and no 
gratuity given out of it can exceed £10. 
The Admiralty will consider whether 
any gratuity can be awarded in the cases 
of the widows of A. Parrett and T. 
Parrett. The widow of R. K. Parrett 
has already received a gratuity of 
£6 12s. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Will the 
Government take into consideration the 
question of a modification in the terms of 
service, whereby deferred pay may not 
be wholly lost as in this case ? 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Mr. E. ROBERTSON: We have 
from time to time to cousider grievances 
in regard to the pension system, and the 
noble Lord will recognise that this is only 
part of a very wide question. Itshall not 
be lost sight of. 


PORTADOWN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
On behalf of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh, I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what steps are being 
taken for the building of the new post 
office at Portadown ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
I would refer the hon. Member to my 
answer to his question on the same sub- 
ject on the 12th of April last. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE SKIB- 
BEREEN UNION. 

Mr.W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Stephen's 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if his attention has been directed to the 
auditor's Report, dated the 19th of April 
last, on the condition of the Skibbereen 
Union, which calls attention to the fact 
that in carrying out the provisions of the 
Labourers Acts the Guardians seem to 
have no idea of their responsibilities; 
that contractors build the houses at their 
leisure to suit their own convenience; 
that one plot was actually rented by a 
person from the contractor ; that in seven 
cases the occupants got possession of the 
cottages before they were completed ; 
that cottages are often allotted to old 
and infirm persons who are past their 
labour ; and that cottages which have 
been built but a short time already require 
substantial repairs ; and whether, having 
regard to the conclusion which the 
auditor has arrived at—namely, that the 
management of the affairs of the Union 
is discreditable to the Guardians, the 
Irish Local Government Board will con- 
sider the advisability of superseding 
them and of appointing paid adminis- 
trators ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In his Report on 
the audit of the accounts of this Union 
in April last the auditor did, I believe, 
make the observations referred to in the 
first paragraph of the question. The 
delay that has taken place in the erection 
of the cottages, and which is not peculiar 
to this Union alone, arises from the fact 
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that the houses are scattered and at a 
considerable distance from a town, and the 
consequent difficulty of securing regular 
builders to contract for their erection. 
With regard to the labourers getting 
possession from contractors before the 
completion of the houses, it does not ap- 
pear that this has been done with the 
authority of the Guardians, who, I may 
point out, can require the contractor to 
give up clear possession of the premises 
before making the final payment in 
respect of the contract. Out of the 196 
cottages provided in the Union, more 
than 100 were completed five years ago, 
so that repairs may possibly be now re- 
quired in many of these cases. With 
regard to the second paragraph, the Local 
Government Board do not consider that 
the circumstances are such as to warrant 
any action in the direction suggested— 
even if the Board had legal power so to 
act, which is doubtful. 


IRISH EDUCATION OFFICE. 

Mr. W. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the staff of the Office 
of Education in Ireland, existing at the 
date of the Order in Council of the 21st 
of March, 1890, were, up to that date, 
entitled to certain official holidays exclu- 
sive of their annual leave ; if they have 
been deprived of seven of these holidays 
since 1890, although the Order in Coun- 
eil preserved the rights of existing 
clerks ; whether the staff of the Local 
Government Board of Ireland still enjoy 
the same number of holidays to which 
they were entitled before 1890 ; and if 
he will use his influence to have these 
holidays restored to the Education Office 
clerks ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not yet 
completed my inquiries into this matter, 
and will ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to defer the question until Monday 
or Tuesday next. 


HORSE STABBING IN TIPPERARY. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land is it the fact that a valuable horse 
was severely stabbed in several portions 
of its body upon Sunday night last at 
Newport, Tipperary; has any motive 
been suggested for this act; and has 
any person been made amenable for the 


outrage ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that a 
horse was stabbed and slightly wounded 
on the night of May 31, at the place 
mentioned in the question. No motive 
ean be conceived for the act, and there is 
no ill-feeling whatever against the owner, 
who claims compensation to the amount 
of £140, although, as I understand, the 
animal was bought by him so recently as 
October last for £28. No person has 
been made amenable, and I may observe 
that the question of recording the act 
as an outrage will for the present be sus- 
pended. 


THE RAMSGATE LIFEBOAT. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he is aware that a 
Russian barque laden with timber went 
ashore off Ramsgate on the 27th of May, 
and that the Ramsgate lifeboat, which is 
under the control of the Board of Trade, 
was under repair, having been so for 
three weeks, only one man being em- 
ployed on the job; and whether he will 
take steps to prevent similar delays in 
future ? 

Mr. BRYCE : The Ramsgate lifeboat 
undergoes an annual overhaul during the 
summer months, when her services are 
least likely to be required. This over- 
haul usually oceupies a fortnight, but 
this period has been exceeded this year, as 
considerable repairs were found to be 
necessary. The Russian barque referred 
to by the hon. Member was in difficulties 
near the North Sand Head. The Board 
of Trade tug at once went to her assist- 
ance and towed her into Ramsgate Har- 
bour with her crew on board. The 
Broadstairs lifeboat was also at the scene 
of the wreck and rendered assistance in 
connecting the tow-lines. 


ROSS BOARD SCHOOLS, 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether the Education Department 
have approved of plans submitted to 
them by the School Board of Ross, in 
the County of Hereford, for the enlarge- 
ment of the infant school so as to accom- 
modate 66 additional children, although 
there is now sufficient accommodation 
for 70 more than the average number 
attending the school last year ; whether he 
is aware that the playgrounds surround- 
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ing the Ross Board Schools, which are 


now below the minimum area required 
by the Code for the number of children 
in attendance, will be reduced if the 
above-named plans be carried out to such 
an extent as to require enlargement, which 
would be almost impossible and certainly 
most costly, in consequence of the Ross 
Board Schools being situated on a steep 
slope and surrounded by property of a 
highly valuable character ; whether the 
Department have sanctioned a loan to 
the Ross School Board of £1,400, of 
which £956 is to be expended on build- 
ings for the accommodation of 66 children, 
being nearly £5 per head more than is 
allowed under Schedule VII., Rule 20, 
of the Code; and whether, under the 
plans sanctioned by the Department, the 
infants will have to aseend a staircase of 
considerable height in order to get into 
their schoolroom ; if so, whether this 
would be in direct contravention of 
Schedule VII., Rule 16 (b), which re- 
quires that an infants’ school should 
always be on the ground floor ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The Department have ap- 
proved, subject to certain alterations of 
detail, plans submitted by the School 
Board for Ross providing additional ac- 
commodation for 116 children (36 girls 
and 80 infants), and have sanctioned a 
loan of £1,400 for this enlargement and 
the expenses consequent upon it. I may 
point out that where additional accom- 
modation is necessary in the opinion of 
the Board, they are empowered by the 
Education Act of 1870 to provide it. 
The rule as to loans not exceeding £10 
per head applies to new buildings, not to 
alterations, which involve an expense 
that depends on other circumstances as 
well as the additional space provided, 
and which may require to be made even 
when no additional places at all are pro- 
vided thereby. In such cases the De- 
partment consider whether the loan asked 
for is reasonable in view of the work to 
be done, and the whole cost of the school. 
In the absence of the plans, which were 
returned to the Board when approved, I 
am not able to give details as to the 
playground. If the new infant room en- 
croaches on the playground it would 
seem to follow that it must be on the 
ground floor. It is certainly approached 
by steps, but whether these are rendered 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
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necessary by the slope of the ground I 
cannot say. If the hon. Member desires 
further information, and will let me 
know, I can have the plans sent for, and 
inform him on these points either pri- 
vately or across the floor of the House, 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he is aware that probably 
before long occasion will arise for the 
erection of new schools very near to the 
present Board schools, and that those 
schools when erected will certainly draw 
away a large number of scholars from 
the Board schools, which are on a very 
inconvenient site? Will he cause some 
inquiry to be made as to the desirability 
of laying out a large sum of money on 
the present Board schools, when pro- 
bably new schools at a less cost will be 
erected near ? 

Mr. ACLAND : I will cause inquiries 
to be made. 


CARN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that, in 
a case of the erection of a National 
school at Carn, County Derry, the Board 
of Education in Ireland have refused 
to make the usual grant in aid of the 
cost of building, and have based their 
refusal upon the circumstance that the 
erection of the school had been begun 
before the rule as to sanction by the 
Board had been formally complied with ; 
whether, before the building was begun, 
the site had been sanctioned by the 
Land Commission, and the Inspectors 
of the Board of Education and the Sur- 
veyor of the Board of Works had made 
approving Reports ; whether a year and 
a-half elapsed from the time of the first 
application for the grant until the time 
when the building of the school was 
started, and during this period there was 
no place available for the education of 
the children of the district except a room 
15 by 16 feet, which the Commissioners 
had refused to recognise, as being in- 
sanitary and otherwise unsuitable; 
whether, since their refusal to make any 
grant in aid of the cost of erecting 
the new building, that building, the 
suitability of which asa school is not 

uestioned, has remained unused, and the 
Deindictiones have allowed the educa- 
tion of 72 children to be carried on in the 
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room of 15 by 16 feet which they had 
recently condemned ; and whether, in 
the interests of education, the . circum- 
stances of the case will be further con- 
sidered, with a view to some reasonable 
settlement ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the matter referred to in this question 
will be brought under the notice of the 
National Education Board on Tuesday 
next. Perhaps, therefore, my hon. Friend 
will repeat it on the following Thursday. 


GLASGOW PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 

Sm C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the new Regula- 
tion of the Scotch Education Department 
with reference to marks for science at 
the examination for Training Colleges, 
17 out of 31 male candidates for admis- 
sion to Training Colleges, members of 
the Glasgow Pupil Teachers’ Institute, 
will have their marks, and therefore 
their position in the class list, materially 
interfered with if no credit is to be given 
for science results previous to 1893 ; and 
whether he will consider the propriety of 
postponing the enforcement of the new 
Rule for a year, so as to afford reasonable 
notice of the change ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The en- 
forcement of the new Rule has been 
postponed until December, 1895. 


THE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board why the 
Return presented to the House on the 
12th of January, 1894 (No. 486), deal- 
ing with the expenditure for main roads 
by County Councils, leaves out London ; 
and why, by implication, London should 
thus lose its place among “ administra- 
tive counties containing one or more 
municipal boroughs ? ” 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The 
Return referred to relates to the 'pro- 
eeedings of County Couneils under the 
Local Government Act, 1888. The 
term “borough” is defined by that Act 
as meaning any place for the time being 
subject to the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882 The City of London is not 
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a muvicipal borough within that defini- 
tion, and it was for this reason that the 
County of London was not regarded for 
the purpose of the Return in question as 
an administrative county containing one 
or more municipal boroughs. 


at Augheygalt. 


STRANGFORD (COUNTY DOWN) 
CHURCHYARD. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that in 
the graveyard at Oldeourt, Strangford, 
County Down, a man opened a grave for 
the interment of his son, and finding the 
coffin of the person last buried there to 
be within two feet three inches of the 
surface, broke this coffin and threw the 
remains of the buried person about the 
place; whether he is aware that this 
graveyard has been closed by order of the 
Board of Works, and that a new grave- 
yard has been provided by Lord de Ros 
which cannot be opened until an Order 
for doing so has been issued by the 
Board of Works; what is the cause of 
the delay in issuing this Order; and 
will any steps be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such scenes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the facts are as stated in the first 
paragraph. The Local Government 
Board inform me that the delay that has 
taken place in issuing the Order closing 
the old burial ground has been caused by 
some difficulties that have arisen in pro- 
viding the new ground. The Board, 
however, have now given directions for 
the issue of an Order closing the graveyard 
referred to, subject to certain exemptions. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS AT 
AUGHEYGALT. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether an 
Inspector of the Local Government Board 
held an inquiry at Stranorlar into the 
condition of certain labourers’ dwellings 
at Augheygalt, in the Convoy Electoral 
Division ; whether the Inspector has yet 
reported ; whether it is a fact that every 
one of the labourers referred to has now 
received a notice to quit, and is 
threatened with eviction proceedings at 
the June Quarter Sessions; and what 
the Local Government Board propose to 
do in the matter ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspector of 
the Local Government Board recently 
held an inquiry into the refusal of the 
Guardians of this Union to enforce the 
provisions of the Labourers’ Acts, but 
his Report has not yet been received by 
the Board. I understand the facts are 
as stated in the third paragraph. The 
Board are unable to say what action they 
may take until they have received their 
Inspector’s Report, and they point out 
that even if the Inspector should report 
in favour of the making of an Improve- 
ment Scheme the Local Authority are 
allowed by law a further period of three 
months to prepare a scheme. __ 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: As this 


particular Inspector is engaged on some 
very heavy work, can the right hon. 
Gentleman say at what period we may 
look for his Report ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I was not aware 


that he was engaged on heavy work, but 
I will inquire. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN-MADE GOODS, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he is aware that the 
Custom House authorities at Queen- 
borough, on June Ist instant, stopped a case 
of goods consigned to Kirby, Beard, and 
Company, of Ravenhurst Works, Brad- 
ford Street, Birmingham, because they 
bore English words on the wrapper, and 
notwithstanding that they were also 
marked with the country of origin; and 
why is the procedure at Queenborough 
different in this respect from that at 
London, where foreign bottles marked 
with English words are admitted ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am informed by the 
Board of Customs that their procedure at 
Queenborough and in London is identical. 
No parallel can be drawn between the 
importation of bottles under the circum- 
stances of the recent case in London and 
the case mentioned in the question ; but 
I must again remind the House that the 
Commissioners of Customs do not act’ on 
instructions from the Board of Trade. 

Mr. MACDONA: Is it not a fact 
that these goods have been seized at 
Queenborough ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): And are the facts as to 
the consignment correctly stated in the 
question ? 
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Mr. BRYCE: The matter is rather 
& complex one. Some goods were 
stopped, and others were not. Those 
that were stopped bore descriptions which, 
in the opinion of the Customs authorities, 
were calculated to mislead. 

Mr. MACDONA : Will the Board of 
Trade, in the interests of the trade of the 
country, make it perfectly clear what is 
and what is not admissible ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The matter is in the 
hands of the Customs Department. They 
are bound to carry out the provisions of 
the Act, and those provisions the hon. 
Gentleman can interpret for himself, 
The administration of the Act is not in 
the hands of the Board of Trade, and we 
should be exceeding our powers if we 
interfered. 


FIGHTING IN CHITRAL. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he has 
now received news regarding the recent 
fighting in Chitral ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Woilver- 
hampton, E.): Yes, Sir ; I nave received 
a reply to the effect that Sher Afzul is 
interned in Afghanistan, and that Umra 
Khan is not advancing on Chitral town. 
In recent operations against the Kaffirs 
he may have entered Chitral territory, 
but he professes to be merely protecting 
himself from Kaffir raids. 


POUT CULTCH. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade when he will introduce his Bill re- 
lating to the pout cultch ? 

Mr. BRYCE: To-night. 


WAREHOUSING CODE. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury when the revised edition of 
the Warehousing Code, promised by him 
for the beginning of the present year, 
may be expected ? 

Tut SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Old- 
ham): I am informed that the revised 
edition was in type early in the present 
year, but owing to various causes it was 
found impossible to get it issued as early 
as was then expected. After communi- 
cation with the Stationery Office, the 
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Board of Customs now hope that it will 
be issued early in July. 


THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he will 
state to the House what are the terms of 
the Reference to the Conference about to 
assemble at Ottawa ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
§. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The subjects which the Colonial Govern- 
ments have proposed should be discussed 
at the Ottawa Conference are those of a 
telegraph cable between Canada and 
Australasia, improved communication be- 
tween England and Australasia by way 
of Canada, and trade arrangements 
between the Australasian Colonies and 
other British Colonies. These are the 


subjects which will be discussed. 


SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland what progress has been made 
towards securing co-operation between 
the Scottish Education Department, the 
Science and Art Department, and the 
Board of Agriculture, in administering 
the grants for and in the inspection of 
secondary and technical education in 
Scotland ; and whether any steps have 
been taken for the attainment of that 
object, such as were indicated recently 
by the Secretary for Scotland ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I can only 
say that the matter is not being lost sight 
of ; but the question is a complicated one, 
and requires very careful consideration. 
As other Departments are concerned, I 
am not at present prepared to say more. 


UGANDA AND UNYORO. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Baers forms 
an integral part of Uganda ; whether 
geographically the Lakes Districts (which 
include Uganda, Unyoro, Ankoli, and 
Toru) form one country, bounded on two 
sides by the frontiers of the Congo State 
and German East Africa, and on the 
remaining sides by the Victoria Lake 
and the Victoria Nile, and that Uganda, 
Unyoro, Ankoli, and Toru formerly 
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made part of the Kingdom of Kitura ; 
whether the Arab slave raiders, driven 
out of Uganda, have been received by 
Kaba Rega, King of Unyoro; that 
Kaba Rega, on the abandonment of the 
forts constructed by Captain Lugard, in- 
vaded Toru, and re-enslaved the people ; 
that, by the energetic action of the 
Congo State, the slave raiders on their 
eastern frontier are being driven into 
Unyoro ; whether he is aware that it is 
stated by all authorities that Unyoro 
forms a centre of intrigue which will be 
a constant source of difficulty to the 
British administration in Uganda ; and 
whether, in view of the pledges given by 
the British Government at the Brussels 
Conference that they would effectively 
administer the territory for which they 
are responsible, especially in relation to 
the Slave Trade, the Government will 
reconsider their determination not to 
undertake the administration of Unyoro ? 

*THoeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The answer to the first para- 
graph is in the negative. Some, if not 
all, of the countries named in the second 
paragraph have at one time or another 
paid tribute to Uganda; but they have 
not in recent years formed one country. 
An Empire called Kittara is said to 
have existed in former times, but (if it 
did exist) has long since been divided 
into independent States. For the charac- 
ter and actions of Kaba Rega, and the 
consequences of his aggressive action, I 
must refer the hon. Member to answers 
already given in the House, especially to 
those given on the 20th of March, and 
on the 4th and 5th instants ; and in answer 
to the last paragraph, I have to say that 
the Government have already announced 
that the British Representative io Uganda 
will be instructed to maintain such Agree- 
ments with the chiefs of the neighbour- 
ing countries as are necessary for pre- 
serving friendly relations, for the control 
of the Slave Trade, and for affording 
facilities to commerce. 

Mr. YERBURGH: Can the hon. 
Baronet answer that part of the question 
which refers to the Lakes Districts form- 
ing one country geographically ? 

*Srmr E. GREY: I do not know what 
“ geographically one country” means. 
In one sense, the whole of Africa is one 
country. 
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Mr. YERBURGH : Am I correct in 
assuming that the boundaries mentioned 
are the boundaries of the Lakes Dis- 
tricts ? 

*Sm E. GREY: I do not know that 
the Lakes Districts have ever been defined. 
All we know of these districts is that 
they are divided into certain different 
States. The hon. Member has named 
several of those States quite correctly, 
and some of them, if not all, have at one 
time or another paid tribute to Uganda, 
but they cannot be said, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, to have formed one 
country in recent times, 


OFFICIAL COUNTY DESCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. BENN : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whe- 
ther he is aware that the official forms 
issued by his Department are filled up 
with the names of the Counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, although 
the places to which such forms refer are 
in the County of London as formed by 
“The Local Government Act, 1888”; 
and whether he will take steps to secure 
a correct official description in future ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): In the particu- 
lar case to which my hon. Friend refers, 
the error in filling up the form appears 
to have been due to inadvertence on the 
part of an individual officer, and it would 
have been eventually corrected, inasmuch 
as the Agricultural Returns as published 
give the County of London separately. 
I am, however, obliged to my hon. Friend 
for directing my attention to the matter, 
and I will make inquiry with a view to 
ascertain whether any further action on 
my part is necessary to secure accuracy 
in the future. 


JUSTICE HAWKINS AND DERBY DAY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Attorney General if he will 
grant a Return showing, for the last five 
years, which, if any, of the Courts of the 
Judges of the High Court of Justice 
have either not sat or have risen before 
the usual hour on the Derby Day, with 
the reason for such omission to sit or 
early adjournment ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T, Rem, Dumfries, &c.) (who re- 
plied) said; It is not in the power of 
the Law Officers of the Crown to grant 
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such a Return. They have no machinery 
at all for that purpose, , 

Mr. HANBURY : Is it not the fact 
that the same Court which was recently 
adjourned over a whole day for the New- 
market races was on last Wednesday ad- 
journed at 11.35, after sitting only one 
hour ; has the same practice not pre- 
vailed in the same Court for some years 
on the occasion of the principal races ; 
and is it the case that neither the Lord 
Chancellor nor any other public autho- 
rity can interfere to prevent this waste of 
public and private time and money, and 
that the only check left is the sense of 
public duty of the Judge himself—Mr, 
Justice Hawkins. 

Mr. R. T. REID: AsI am not now 
able to practise in the Courts of Law, I 
was not in the Royal Courts of Justice 
on that occasion, and consequently I am 
afraid I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to give 
notice that I shall call attention to this 
matter on the Estimates. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): As a 
question bas been asked about the recent 
adjournment of a Court of Law for the 
Newmarket races, may I ask the Solicitor 
General whether the Judge in question 
has not explained that the adjournment 
took place entirely for tke convenience 
and by the desire of the litigants and of 
the counsel engaged in the ease, and 
whether they did not all agree that that 
Was 80. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I do not know. 


THE NEW DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can state what the average 
number of probates and administrations 
extracted each year in the United King- 
dom is, and, approximately, in what pro- 
portion of them the nett assets would not 
exceed £1,000, taking any recent year 
as an example; and whether it is esti- 
mated that any increase of the Inland 
Revenue or Probate Court staffs will be 
necessary in consequence of the extra 
duties thrown upon them by Clause 13 
of the Finance Bill? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): The average number of probates 
and administrations extracted for the five 
years 1888-89 to 1892-93 was 68,250. 
Taking the year 1892-93, the number of 
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eases not exceeding £1,000 was 55,330. 
No such estimate as that referred to in 
the question has yet been made, I helieve. 
As far as the Inland Revenue are con- 
cerned, there will be a great compensation 
for any Extra Duties thrown upon them 
in getting rid of all duties in respect of 
small estates by a single payment. 


_ THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs a 
question of which I have given private 
notice—namely, whether it is correctly 
stated in a Paris telegram in The 
Standard and other newspapers of this 
morning that the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs stated in the French 
Chamber yesterday that the French Go- 
vernment would treat the Anglo-Belgian 
Agreement as null and void ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I only received notice 
of this question after 3 o’clock. A very 
full report of the French Minister’s 
speech has appeared in The Times, and 
I have no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of that report. But, at any rate, without 


reasonable notice I am not in a position 


to make any comment on that speech. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to give notice that on Monday 1 
will repeat the question, and will further 
ask 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member will put his question on the 
Paper. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: May I ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther the protest against the Agreement 
between Great Britain and the Congo 
State, previously made by Germany at 
Brussels, has not now been communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and, if so, 
whether there will be any objection to 
lay its terms before Parliament in order 
that the grounds of the protest may be 
known and the policy of the German 
Empire explained, and also whether 
Turkey has made any protest ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Germany has not 
made any general protest against the 
Anglo-Belgian Agreement. The German 
Ambassador has now communicated to us 
the correspondence with the authorities 
of the Congo Free State, in which the 
German Government asked for assur- 
ances that the lease of the road to Lake 
Tanganyika should not interfere with the 
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existing frontier, and should not affect 
the commercial and other rights secured 
to Germany in the Congo Free State by 
the Convention of 1884. On bath points 
complete and unqualified assurances have 
been given both here and at Brussels. 
There will be no objection to laying this 
correspondence if Germany and the 
Congo State assent. No communication 
has been received from the Turkish 
Government. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: May I ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther it is the fact that the Prime Minis- 
ter is about to introduce in the other 
House a Bill to prohibit betting and 
gambling ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have no 
cognisance of the proceedings in the 
other House. I have enough to do in 
looking after the proceedings in this 
House. 


ORDERS OF 


THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
CommitrEe. [Progress, 7th June.} 
[NINTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he had on the Paper an 
Amendment to secure the insertion of the 
words “to any person” after “ passing” 
in line 33. His object in putting it down 
was mainly to show the undesirability of 
aggregating properties passing into dead 
hands with property passing to the family 
of the deceased. But he felt that it would 
be very difficult to discuss the matter 
without trenching on the very verge of 
Order, even if not over-stepping the 
bounds, and, under the circumstances, he 
did not propose to move it. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, he wished 
to move an Amendment to leave out im 
the first paragraph of the clause the 
words “aggregated so as to form one 
estate,” and to insert in their place 
“ separated so as to form two estates—the 
one personal, the other real.” He said 
he was confronted by the usual difficul- 
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ties which faced any private Member who 
represented the landed interest in dealing 
with this question, and among those diffi- 
culties was the attitude adopted by the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. At one 
time, for instance, he spoke kindly and 
considerately of the landed interest, and 
expressed a hope which was, no doubt, 
real and genuine, that his measure would 
not prove so harmful as some of them 
seemed to anticipate, but at other times 
he seemed to feel a pleasure in levelling 
taunts at it, and almost insinuated that 
the landowners were not indisposed to 
evade their fair share of the burdens of 
the country. In those circumstances, it 
was only natural that the statements and 
action of the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to matters affecting the landed in- 
terest should be regarded with some 
degree of suspicion, or want of confidence. 
They could hardly be expected to accept 
without suspicion the wooden horse he 
had offered them, although it might be 
modelled on the precise ines of Ladas. 
Another difficulty to be contended with 
was the fact that few of the occupants of 
the Front Bench seemed to combine the 
qualifications necessary for thoroughly 
discussing the question as it affected 
the land. But very few of them ap- 
peared to have gone in for the happy 
combination of sons and acres. If they 
were to come to a right and just con- 
clusion on this subject, it was absolutely 
necessary that regard should be paid to 
the opinions of those who had full prac- 
tical knowledge, and that mere theoretical 
fancies should have little weight. Yet he 
looked almost iv vain amongst hon. Mem- 
bers opposite for anyone who had the re- 
quisite practical knowledge to deal with 
the question. He did not wish to pit his 
classics against those of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but he had a recollec- 
tion of reading somewhere the line, 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
which seemed to him applicable to this 
ease; for, when he looked up and down 
the Ministerial Benches in search of 
representatives of the agricultural in- 
terest, he saw only one or two struggling 
on the top of the waves and in the vast 
deep. The position of those who stood 
there as the defenders of real property, 
and especially as the defenders of rural 
realty, no doubt, was open to very 
trenchant criticism, and he might pos- 
sibly be charged with iteration and re- 
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iteration of the arguments put forward 
in the previous nights’ Debates. But 
they were driven into that iteration and 
reiteration by the action of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, because 
on all essential points on which they 
wished to have a clear and distinct state- 
ment as to the mode and basis of caleu- 
lation on which real property would have 
to pay the proposed tax the’ right hon, 
Gentleman had been either unwilling or 
unable to give it them, although had he 
done so he might have disarmed much 
of their hostility and have satisfied their 
reason even if not their hopes and long- 
ings. But as the case now stood they 
were, so to speak, advancing through a 
jungle; they had around them enemies 
unseen but not the less bitterly hostile ; 
they might be confronted with them at 
any moment, and therefore they were 
obliged to do as soldiers did—to burn the 
jungle as they advanced and to clear their 
way step by step. They were bound to 
take advantage of every opportunity that 
was afforded them. What was his present 
proposal? It was simply that they 
should, for the purposes of the Estate 
Duty, absolutely and entirely separate 
real property from persoual property. 
It might be suggested that that was 
going too far in respect of real 
property, which might be either 
urban or rural in its nature, 
If that, however, was the only objection, 
and if he were met in a conciliatory 
spirit on the main point, he might be 
prepared to leave the question of rural 
realty for further consideration. His 
Amendment conceded one-half of the 
chief argument of the Government ; it 
conceded the principle of graduation, but 
not the principle of aggregation. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them that 
unless they adopted both principles, the 
whole scheme would fall to thé ground 
like a pack of cards ; but he would like 
to know why that which had proved 
possible in the colonies, should be impos- 
sible in the Mother Country. What rea- 
sons had he to adduce in support of his 
argument that the separation of the two 
principles was not only possible and 
rightful but also advantageous? His 
reasons were twofold. First, he would 
submit that the character and circum- 
stances of the two sorts of property were 
so absolutely different, that it would 
be only fair and just that they should be 
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differently dealt with. Secondly, he had 
to contend that the separation should 
take place in the common interest of the 
community. As to the essential differ- 
ence in the character and circumstances 
of the two classes, surely that could not 
be denied? Take an estate of £100,000, 
of which £50,000 was in rural realty, and 
the remaining moiety in personal pro- 
perty. Under the proposalof the Budget 
the £100,000 would be aggregated, and 
would pay 6 per cent., or £6,000. Under 
his suggestion, the realty would be 
separated from the personalty; each 
would pay on the graduated scale up to 
£50,000; and the duty in each case 
would amount to £2,500. What were 
the circumstances surrounding the two 
estates? The personalty of £50,000 
could with all fair probability be invested 
at4 per cent., and would produce, there- 
fore, an income of £2,000 a year. But 
before that income reached the pocket of 
the owner, he would like to know what 
good it had done to the community at 
large, and how many of the masses had 
benefited by it? Then let them take 
the case of the realty of £50,000. They 
well knew that it would not produce on 
the average £1,000 a year; that could 


be easily demonstrated. But they should 
trace the course of that money before it 
reached the pocket of the owner of the 
realty for spending purposes. How 


many people were benefited in 
the course of its transmission, and how 
many sections of the community got 
some good from it before it passed as 
spendable money into the pocket of the 
owner? If on the one hand they had a 
double income doing half the good and on 
the other half the income doing double 
the good, did not that constitute a 
fair case for difference in the treat- 
ment of the two classes of property ? 
Then, again, it should be borne in 
mind that in the case of the per- 
sonalty it was perfectly easy at the 
shortest notice and without the slightest 
damage to what remained to realise a 
portion in order, if necessary, to pay off 
the charges that became due under the 
Budget. But in the case of realty it was 
very different, and it was well known it 
was not practicable to sell a portion. On 
that point he would appeal to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman had in that House 
prided himself on being the trustee of a 
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large number of landed properties ; he was, 
therefore, conversant with the circum- 
stances, and would admit that it was 
often impossible to sell a farm off a pro- 
perty without irreparably damaging the re- 
mainder of the estate. On these grounds 
he thought he had justified his assertion 
that the circumstances and character of 
the two classes of property were so dif- 
ferent as to justify the Amendment he 
had iutroduced. Now he came to his 
contention that the separation would be 
in the interests of the community at large 
—in the interests of the various classes 
and sections which go to make up the 
nationality of the country. He supposed 
it would be admitted to be of first im- 
portance that moneyed men should be 
encouraged to invest in land and to ex- 
pend upon it that superfluity of cash 
which many were happy enough to 
possess. It might be said that he was 
dealing only with large landowners and 
large properties, and that therefore he 
was not entitled to speak of the interests 
of the community at large. Bnt that 
was not so, for there were hundreds and 
thousands of small people who were in- 
terested in this question. Let them take 
the small agricultural towns which 
studded not only his constituency but 
the whole country. In them how many 
scores of thousands of men were to be 
found who, though they were tradesmen 
and owners, perhaps, of a certain amount 
of personalty, had, out of love for agri- 
culture, invested one-half of the pro 
perty in rural realty. Such people 
were immensely interested in _ this 
Budget. They would know that for 
every £500 they had got invested in 
personalty and for every £500 in realty 
they would have to pay 2 per cent., so 
long as the two classes of property were 
kept separate, but that the.moment they 
were aggregated the charge would go up 
to 3 per cent., and £30 instead of £20 
would be the payment. And in the case 
of men who had to consider the expendi- 
ture of every farthing of their income it 
would become a matter of serious moment 
when they discovered that the duty on 
that moiety of their property which paid 
only 2 per cent. was as high as it was on 
the half which gave a return of 4 per 
cent. Treating the case as men of busi- 
ness, they would be induced to get rid of 
their investments in realty and to 
multiply their investments in personalty. 
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What must be the absolute result of 
that? It would drive out of the owner- 
ship of land that very class of small 
owners they had been trying to create— 
the class of small, prosperous tradesmen 
in towns who like to dabble in rural 
concerns. Of course, it was equally plain 
that the large landowners also would be 
prejudicially affected. It was well known 
that investments in land would only pro- 
duce 2 per cent., whilst other investments 
would produce 4 per cent. Let hon. 
Members who were familiar with life in 
country villages imagine what would be 
the result of the scheme of the Govern- 
ment. The change to the small land- 
owners would be a change from affluence 
to beggary and to desertion of the land 
itself. It was not a question of that tire- 
some personage, the “millionaire,” that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was so fond of bringing under 
the notice of the House; it was a ques- 
tion of the small owners who depended 
upon continued interest being taken in 
rural England. Just in proportion as 
these people were discouraged and made 
to feel that it was undesirable for them to 
identify themselves with rural interest, so 
was a blow being struck at our national 
prosperity and the interests of society, 
which justified the moving of the present 
Amendment. Further than that, it would 
be conceded that it was to the general 
advantage of the community that people 
should be as nearly as possible able to 
calculate the value of that which they 
would leave behind them. If his Amend- 
ment were adopted it would be possible 
for the owner of rural realty to 
calculate pretty accurately what that 
realty would produce to the individual to 
whom it was left. And there would be 
another advantage which would appeal 
to all sides of the House. It would be 
conceded that it would be to the general 
advantage of the community that there 
should be prompt probate and settlement 
of wills. He thought from the point of 
view of those who were to inherit 
property in- small proportions it was 
of almost vital importance that there 
should be a rapid winding up of affairs 
and quick transference of the property 
bequeathed. What happened now? 
Take such a property as that he had 
referred to—a property, say, of £100,000 
gross value divided into two equal halves 
of rural realty and personalty. It would 
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be wound up 4nd transferred in a few 
days. But as long as the two classes of 
perty were aggregated and personalty 
had to wait till all the arrangements con- 
cerning realty were completed, they 
would treble and quadruple the time 
when the money could reach the pockets 
of those who were intended to have it, 
It would not only increase the delay but 
the expense also, for every week lawyers 
were employed on things of this sort 
multiplied the costs. His object was to 
get the money into the pockets of those 
entitled to have it as soon as possible and 
to let as little of it as possible get into 
the pockets of the lawyers on the way. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
33, to leave out the words “aggregated 
so as to form one estate,” and insert— 
“separate! so as to form two estates, the 
one personal the other real,” —( Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, the 
Leader of the Opposition on the previous 
night had claimed a special right to dis- 
cuss the subject before the Committee 
because he had no personal interest in 
the question of settlements in England, 
being a bachelor and all his property 
being situated in Scotland. But the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, on the other hand, 
had charged them with misunderstanding 
the question because they had no interest 
in it. They had, he said, no sons, and, 
therefore, no interest. He (Sir W. 
Harcourt) had a son, and he was also one 
of those small holders for whom the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was so solicitous. 
He possessed at least three acres and 
a cow, and, therefore, he might 
claim to be an_ interested person. 
What was the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s claim? It was that on this ques- 
tion of aggregation, real and personal 
property should. be separated and 
dealt with separately. But the first 
object of the Bill was to equalise 
real and personal property in re- 
lation to the Death Duties, and it was, 
therefore, rather late in the day to come 
forward and maintain that the former 
ought to be treated on a more favourable 
footing than the latter. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman argued that a man 
possessing £50,000 of realty and £50,000 
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of personalty should not be treated as 
owning £100,000, but as_ if he 
were two men, each owning £50,000. 
That was contrary to the view 
of the Government. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member was really a 
claim for exemption for real property. 
He did not agree that the Amendment, 
if incorporated in the Bill, would be of 
benefit to the community ; and he spoke 
as one who was a small proprietor himself 
and dabbled a little in rural affairs, and 
consequently he was not without a cer- 
tain personal interest in thematter. There 
was no equity in the proposal, The 
Committee might depend upon it that 
there was nothing more strongly felt in 
the country than that hitherto real pro- 
perty had been exempted from taxation 
ina manner in which other property had 
not been. That was a fundamental fact 
in the demand for reform in regard to the 
Death Duties. The Amendment could 
not be accepted ; indeed, it was absolutely 
contrary to an Amendment proposed from 
the Front Opposition Bench last night, 
which did contemplate aggregating to- 
gether real and personal property. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman claimed that 
real and personal property should be 
separated, and differently dealt with. 
Such a proposition, however, was a com- 
i" negative of the principle of the 

ill, and of the foundation on which the 
Budget rested, After what they had 
heard last night from the Front Bench, as 
to aggregation of real and personal pro- 
perty, it was a little late in the day to 
have heard the arguments of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolashire, Slea- 
ford) said, he was sure that both sides of 
the Committee would welcome thead veut 
of the right hon, Gentleman into the 
arena in the capacity of a_ small 
owner of land. He (Mr. Chaplin) was 
afraid, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument would be none 
the more satisfactory for that reason in 
replying to the earnest statementad vanced 
by the hon, and gallant Member who 
had moved the Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have two 
stock arguments which he invariably 
produced in opposition to each Amend- 
ment—either it was contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which was graduation, 
or else it would land the Exchequer in 
insolvency. That was his (Mr. Chaplin’s) 
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observation on the general tone and cha- 
racter of the replies of the right hon. 
Gentleman. To-day the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had fallen back oh the argument 
that the Amendment was against the 
principle of the Bill. The right hon, 
Gentleman said that the principle of the 
Bill was equalisation of the two kinds 
of property, and that to accept the 
Amendment would be tantamount to an 
exemption in favour of real property, 
But in saying that he entirely misappre- 
hended the object of the Amendment ; 
it did not involve any such exemption ; 
it simply contemplated the division of 
property into two classes. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was hard indeed 
to have a discussion raised again on the 
question as to whether. graduation and 
graduation were to be accepted in the 
measure. He (Mr. Chaplin) could quite 
understand that it was annoying to the 
right hon. Gentleman to have these ques- 
tions raised so often ; but it was the fault of 
the Bill, which raised points to which 
the Opposition were bound to call atten- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have foreseen that objections would 
crop up in clause after clause that they 
were bound to discuss and put before the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
must, therefore, bear with patience a 
repetition of arguments which the Opposi- 
tion not only had a right to submit, but 
in regard to which they would be want- 
ing in their duty to their constituents 
if they did not enforce them as emphati- 
eally as they could, The right hon. 
Gentleman said there would be no 
equity in the proposal. But even if that 
point arose (and he denied that it did) it 
was not only the question of equity they 
had to consider, but also a question of 
expediency. What were the reasons 
given by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for his proposal to divide these two 
classes of property? His argument 
was, in effect, that if these two classes 
of property were to be tied together— 
graduated and charged in proportion—the 
result would be that very often the landed 
property would be swamped and destroyed. 
The reasons for the division were enforeed 


by a letter which appeared in The Times 


that morning. The writer was a land- 
owner—not of a large property, but one 
of some size—larger probably than that 
of the right, hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He had spent an appreciable portion of 
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his income every year in improvements. 
What, so far as this landowner was con- 
cerned, was the first result of the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? Why, he had been obliged to 
turn off a number of workmen in order 
to meet the necessity for insurance to 
provide for Estate Duty, so that when his 
enjoyment of the property ceased his 
successor should not be compelled to dis- 
pose of it. Similar action would have 
to be taken in hundreds of cases. Such 
reasons, quite apart from the principle of 
the Bill, might induce the Government to 
consider whether it was desirable that 
real property should be placed on the 
same footing as personalty. The aggre- 
gation of both would entail a heavy 
burden upon them. Personalty might be 
able to bear it, but what the Government 
persistently shut their eyes to was that 
realty occupied a totally different position, 
and would be placed at an enormous dis- 
advantage. Good reasons had been 
given against it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he had heard no good reasons against 
it. He said it would be a mistake to 
maintain any difference whatever be- 
tween the two classes of property. A 
difference of that kind, he said, had 
always been complained of in the past 
days by the Liberal Party. It had not 
always been complained of. The two 
kinds of property were treated on a 
different footing, for the precise and 
specific reason advanced and urged by no 
one more than the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Leader of the Liberal Party (Mr. 
Gladstone). He (Mr. Chaplin) was 
astounded that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should say that no good 
reasons had ever been advanced for not 
taxing real property on its capital value. 
Two or three times in the course of these 
Debates he (Mr. Chaplin) had reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman of the state- 
ments of his own late Leader. On each 
of those occasions the right hon. Gentle- 
man had absolutely ignored those state- 
ments. He had not attempted to grapple 
with the difficulties for a moment, and he 
(Mr. Chaplin) called on him and his 
colleagues to do so now if they could. 
The reasons of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian were 
these : he laid it down that to tax realty 
on its capital value would entail a heavy 
effect, and sooner or later such taxation 
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must become an engine for dispossessi 
an owner of his property. He said that 
was a monstrous position, and a purpose 
to which no tax ought to be applied. If 
that were the case with a moderate tax, 
what would it be with an immoderate 
one? No one could deny that a tax 
which in certain circumstances would 
amount to 18 per cent. on the capital 
value was immoderate in the extreme, 
and became what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian 
charged it with being —an odious, 
unwise, unjust, and offensive imposition. 
Under these circumstances, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not be surprised if, when 
the legitimate opportunity occurred, the 
Opposition raised objection to the pro- 
posal of the Government, and did point 
out the objections to this erhiieie p 
they cropped up in instance after in- 
stance over and over again. The Go- 
vernment ought to try once for all to 
meet the objections urged. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that when 
they came to the question of value he 
should be prepared to leave it an open 
question and to consider any proposals 
made. If he did that no doubt it would 
be u concession, but they had not reached 
that stage of the Bill yet, and the right 
hon. Gentleman must forgive the Opposi- 
tion if they defended, to the best of their 
ability, the interests they were sent 
there to represent, and if they pointed 
out as clearly and emphatically as 
they could the objections to the Bill, 
which became plainer and plainer every 
day. 

“Mn. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had rightly de- 
scribed the view of the late Prime 
Minister that a tax was an engine for 
depriving people of their property. No 
doubt it was so ; and no doubt a tax was 
in itself an odious thing. But hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should remember 
that it was owing to expenditure on 
which they insisted that money had to 
be raised by a tax which was an engine 
which must deprive people of a portion 
of their property. It was surprising that 
hon. Gentlemen could not see that there 
was no more hardship involved in the 
State taxing property in land than there 
was in the State taxing personalty. If 
the Government must spend money they 
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must find mouey; and the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and the hon. and 

t Gentleman who had preceded 
him would find it difficult to explain to 
an audience why a man with an iuheri- 
tance of £50,000 in land should be dealt 
with on more favourable terms than a 
man with £50,000 in personalty. 

Cotonen KENYON - SLANEY : 
That is, no doubt unintentionally, an 
absolute misrepresentation of the very 
essence of what I said. It is hard indeed 
that a perfectly clear statement cannot 
be referred to without being turned from 
black to white. I said that I wished 
that every farthing invested in realty 
should be treated in exactly the same 
way as money invested in personalty, I 
wish each to be treated on its own 
merits. 

*Mr. EVERETT said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would find it a difficult proposition 
to support before bis constituents, that if 
av estate of £100,000 consisted one half 
of real property he was to pay Estate 
Duty at a less rate than if the whole 
were personal property. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
he pleaded for indulgence. This was 
the second time the hon. Member had 
misrepresented him. He never suggested 
that the owner of real property should 
pay at a less rate. He suggested em- 
phatically that he should pay at the same 
rate. He wished to protest against this 
complete, absolute, and most absurd mis- 
representation of what he had said. 

*Mr. EVERETT said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s argument had no 
meaning at all if it was not that by the 
dividing of a man’s property into two 
parts they effected the object that a man 
who really was possessed of £100,000 
worth of value had to pay less because it 
was a divided property than he would do 
if it consisted of property of but one class. 
The principle of this Bill was that those 
who had much should pay much, and no 
principle of modern times had been more 
thoroughly endorsed ‘by the voice of the 
country, He recognised the justice of 
the claim made in this great Budget, and 
he hoped that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would carry his proposals in 
spite of the persistent and remarkable 
opposition with which they had been 
met from the Benches opposite. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Guildford, Surrey) 
remarked that the hon. Member for the 
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Woodbridge Division had entirely mis- 
conceived the nature of the proposition. 
The view of the hon. Member seemed to be 
that those hon. Gentlemen who objected 
to aggregation were therefore asking that 
a particular form of property should be 
exempted from taxation, and he appeared 
to have entirely forgotten that they 
were proceeding upon estimates which 
had been provided by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of what would have to be 
paid by the various owners, whether of 
personal or real property, and which were 
simply estimates. The contention of 
those who supported the Amendment 
was that a much larger amount than was 
estimated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer would have to be paid. This 
would prove exceedingly burdensome 
whether it fell upon personalty or realty, 
and, if the constituents of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Woodbridge Division were 
able to bear this burden, they were alone 
among the agricultural constituents of 
the country in being in that fortunate 
position. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had himself to thank for Amend- 
ments such as the present one. He had 
been repeatedly asked for statistics as to 
what would have to be paid by different 
men under the Bill; and he gave 
wide figures, running to £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000, and refused to substantiate 
them. When he was told that the figures 
would be much higher, and would press a 
particular class more heavily than he 
supposed, the right hon. Gentleman 
ignored the suggestion, and refused 
every Amendment on the ground 
that it would reduce his income. 
The right hon. Gentleman declared to 
them that land had not paid enough 
hitherto, that land would in future pay 
more, but having regard to the depressed 
condition of agriculture he had assured 
them that agricultural land would not 
pay more than £600,000a year additional. 
He (Mr. Brodrick) was not arguing that 
land should be released from its fair 
share of taxation, but if he could prove 
that by aggregation they would make it 
not £600,000 but £1,200,000 more than 
it was at present, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was bound to let them 
have the .benefit of that fact, so that 
when they went before the constituencies 
of the country they could see whether 
they did or did not take the view of the 
Budget that the Member for Woodbridge 
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had so confidently affirmed they did, 
without anything to guide him in 
making that assertion. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that agricultnral 
land would only pay £600,000 more, 
but he had shown, by figures which he 
had supplied to the right hon. Gentleman, 
that in the case of one-tenth of the 
land assessed it would in itself pay 
£300,000 more, and he had worked out 
the figures in a large number of other 
eases, which proved that there would be 
a payment by land of three times more 
than it paid at present over the greater 


- mass of estates that would be aggregated. 


If that were so, he believed they could 
very fairly assume that instead of 
£600,000 the payment extra would be at 
least £1,200,000. Would the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the present depressed 
condition of agriculture, say, “ So much 
the better” ? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had under-estimated the payment he 
could afford to make some concession, 
and in some form or other the aggrega- 
tion which produced this excess should 
be reduced. The right hon. Gentleman 
was extremely restless on the subject of 
evadence and avoidance. He thought 
that nothing produced evasion so much 
as bad and oppressive law. If the right 
hon. Gentleman wanted to be sure that 
his Bill would create a desire for evasion, 
let him ask solicitors about the instruc- 
tions they had received from their clients. 
He had a communication from a solicitor 
only the previous day in which the solici- 
tor told him he had that day received 
from a client a cheque for £200, with a 
letter explaining that, in view of the 
Government's proposals, he was paying 
every legacy contained in his will by 
cheque, and asking that his will should 
be redrawn, the £200 being the solici- 
tor’s share as executor. The solicitor 
replied that he might not live to execute 
the will; but his client said that he was 
bound to reduce the corpus of his per- 
sonalty, and that in any case he would 
rather his solicitor had the £200 than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
was the strongest feeling that this form of 
aggregation would lead to evasion, and 
those who were interested in land were 
concerned at such a prospect, because land: 
would have to bear the heavier burden, 
and as land was settled property it would 
be impossible for it to evade the’ tax. 
The heavier tax would fall upon the 
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owners of land, for those who had per- 
sonalty would take the opportunity of 
evading this tax to the Exchequer, 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his conduct of the Bill had taken no 
pains to show that the law would be just, 
and had left those interested in land to do 
the best they could in making out what 
they knew would be the case—that this 
tax would operate harshly upon them as 
contrasted with others. 

CommanpEer BETHELL (York, E.R, 
Holderness) said, they had heard from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
this Amendment would destroy the prin- 
ciple of graduation. That was the same 
argument that was used on the previous 
night, and he maintained that it was 
entirely unsound. It was perfectly true 
this Amendment and the Amendment 
urged on the previous night would, to 
some extent, modify the operation of 
graduation, but that it would destroy it 
was an argument which could not be 
maintained. It was most unfair, he 
thought, of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as well as the hon. Member for 
Woodbridge to urge that his hon. and 
gallant Friend in this Amendment was 
arguing in favour of real property as 
against personal property. The facet 
was, whatever relief was given to real 
property under his hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Amendment, precisely the same 
relief would be given to personal property 
under later provisions of the Bill. When 
hon. Gentlemen opposite asked why 
should a man with £100,000 worth of 
personal property have to pay more than 
a man who had £100,000 in two classes 
of property, the reply was, would not 
there be the same argument to that if a 
man had £100,000 in real property— 
would not he pay more than the man who 
had £100,000 in personal property? 
Surely, it cut both ways. This Amend- 
ment modified in a certain instance a 
very drastic proposal, and modified it in 
a direction which justice demanded. 
The gentleman who preceded him in 
debate urged that the condition of landed 
property was such as to demand some 
relief of this character, and his hon. 
Friend justly pointed out that the 
figures the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave the House with reference 
to the amount of additional tax to be 

laced upon real property did not square 
with thie eatoulations they had been able 
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to make on that side of the House. He 
(Commander Bethell) had made a calcu- 
lation, and he had come to nearly the 
same result as his hon. Friend below him. 
It was true that neither his hon. Friend 
nor himself was able to calculate the 
amount of mortgages throughout the 
country, but it was quite impossible that 
the mortgages might come to such an 
enormous sum as the difference between 
£500,000, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told the House would be the 
additional taxation, and the figure of 
about £1,300,000, which his hon. Friend 
and himself had arrived at by different 
methods of calculation. He thought 
the House ought to have laid before it 
figures which would prove the esti- 
mates of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. For his part, he considered it 
most regrettable that in a matter of such 
huge importance as this the House 
should be compelled to pass this drastic 
law without having the elementary 
figures upon which to found an impar- 
tial opinion. The proposals of his hon. 
Friend were, he thought, just and in the 
direction of fairness, and upon this ground, 
if the Amendment went to a Division, he 
should support it. 

*Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, with reference to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Woodbridge, he 
was quite sure it was an indication of the 
keynote of the speeches that would be 
made throughout the country with re- 
gard to the position the Members of the 
Opposition had taken up in regard to 
this Bill. Instead of arguing the matter 
with the hon. and gallant Member who 
introduced the Amendment, the bon. 
Member for Woodbridge made a speech 
as it he were addressing his constituents 
in the country, and he said that hon. 
Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House wished to free land from 
Death Duties altogether. They wished 
to do nothing of the sort. They said that 
land was overburdened at the present 
moment, and he was surprised that any- 
body who had got any knowledge of land 
like the hon. Member for Woodbridge 
could deny for a moment that land was 
overburdened. He thought he had heard 
the hon. Member say in another 

lace that land was greatly suffering 

m these burdens, and now he came 
there and backed up the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in placing new charges 
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on the already over-burdened land. All 
the Amendment provided was that real 
and pooner property should be separated 
for the purposes of these Death Duties, 
and that they should not be aggregated. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) felt bound to confess that this sys- 
tem of two separate aggregations was 
likely to cause inconvenience. If they once 
aecepted the whole principle of aggrega- 
tion the aggregation should be one, and con- 
sequently he looked with some disfavour 
on the Amendment. He was bound to 
say, however, that the example of more 
than one aggregation had been set by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Clause 3 
of the Bill provided for two aggregations, 
and there was a third aggregation in 
Clause 6. He questioned the propriety 
of pressing the Amendment to a Division. 
There was a vast difference between real 
and personal property. Whereas per- 
sonalty was altogether open to the tax 
levied by the collector, realty, in effect, 
never could be anything more than its 
income. Under the circumstances, he 
would suggest to his hon. and gallant 
Friend that he should not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square), in the interests of fair 
play, protested against the construction 
which had been placed upon the Amend- 
ment by the hon. Member for the Wood- 
bridge Division. It was important that 
this issue should go fairly and clearly 
before the country, and that it should not 
be misrepresented in the manner it had 
been misrepresented by the hon, Member. 
What was the Amendment? The 
Amendment gave no preference whatever 
to land. It simply asked that realty 
and personalty should be taken sepa- 
rately ; and how, then, could it be said 
that personalty was to be less well off than 
realty ? If the Amendment was ac- 
cepted it would except personalty and 
assist realty, and those who were in- 
terested in realty naturally felt an in- 
terest in the Amendment, though it 
would give also a certain relief to per- 
sonalty. By this Budget realty was hit 
far harder than personalty, because the 
moment was chosen both for equalising 
realty and personalty and increasing the 
burdens on both when realty had been 
suffering severely from agricultural de- 
pression. Agriculturists had not pushed 
their case more strenuously than manu- 
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facturers, traders, or bankers. Indeed, 
when the bankers came to the right 
hon. Gentleman a concession was 
readily made to them, and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would make some concession on the 
principle of valuation, which was the 
cruz of this case. His hon. Friend was 
perfectly justified in bringing forward 
this Amendment, though he admitted 
that the compromise proposed by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Bristol the previous day did not go so 
far as the Amendment. But, looking 
to the feeling of the landed interest in 
the matter, he was prepared to vote with 
his hon. Friend if the Amendment was 
pressed to a Division. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had never seriously dealt 
with the arguments which had been 
brought forward on the subject of margin, 
nor had any information been vouchsafed 
to the Committee as to how the estimate 
of the Government had been put so low. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Surrey 
had shown that the estimate had been put 
so low that there would be hundreds 
of thousands of pounds for which there 
was a margin. If that was the case, 
there was room for a concession to be 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Str W. HARCOURT said, he also 
wished that the issue should be clearly 
understood here and elsewhere. Hon. 
Members must not imagine that the 
public outside were not watching the 
course of these Debates as well as the 
‘speeches of those taking part in them. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that this 
Amendment did not favour land. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Not more than 
personalty. 

Sr W. HARCOURT said, they 
would see. Supposing a man had 
£100,000 in personalty alone, he would 
pay on the higher scale; but if he 
possessed any land, then he would pay on 
the lower scale. Who would say that 
this was not giving an advantage to 
land? The Amendment also gave an 
advantage to the personalty which the 
landowner possessed; but it gave no 
advantage to the man employed in trade 
or business. No advantage was given by 
this Amendment, except on one con- 
dition—namely, that a man should pos- 
sess land. The Committee were asked 
to suppose the case of a man who pos- 
sessed nothing but realty. But the 
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number of persons were few of 
whom it could be pete they had no 
rsonal A tes of “ Oh, oh |” 
What ! Pier hen serv of thel 
houses? A _ little common-sense was 
wanted on this subject—a little candour,'a 
little truth. If the Amendment was not 
a plea in favour of land, what was the 
meaning of the whole burden of the 
speech in which it was moved? What 
was the meaning of the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Sleaford? The 
purport of the Amendment was that if a 
man possessed land, then the whole of his 
property should be taxed on a lower scale 
than if a man possessed personalty alone. 
The whole aim of the Amendment was 
to keep up the distinction that existed 
for the purposes of taxation between 
realty and personalty. Rather than there 
should be any mistake upon the question 
he was quite willing to take a Division 
upon that issue. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the argu- 
ment used by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cbhequer in support of his contention that 
land only would gain under this Amend- 
ment was so thin that it would not deceive 
even the most ignorant portion of the 
community out of doors. The suggestion 
had been made that it was land only that 
gained. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that no one could be the owner of 
lands unless he also possessed some per- 
sonal property as well. It seems to me 
that this thing is as broad as it is long. 
I am convinced that realty would not 
gain more under the terms of the Amend- 
ment than personalty would. The object 
of the Amendment is to afford relief to 
both personalty and realty alike. No 
doubt just now realty has been very 
hardly hit by the continued depression in 
agriculture, and therefore hon. Members 
who have landed interests are naturally 
anxious to get every relief from taxation 
that they can. . It is not fair for all that 
to say that the object of the Amendment 
is solely to give some advantage to realty 
as compared with personalty, and I regret 
that the Chancellor of the: Exchequer 
should have attacked the Amendment 
and exhibited its provisions in such an 
invidious light as he has thought fit 
to do. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE » (Argyll) 
said, he understood that under the: Amend- 
ment a very great advantage would be 
conferred on owners of realty. 
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Coroner. KENYON-SLANEY 
pointed out that the Amendment would 
ouly take effect where the party owned 
two estates of a different character. 

*Sir D. MACFARLANE said, it was 
quite true that where a man was the 
owner both of realty and of personalty 
the same effect would be produced on 
both. There was no deduction given to 
a person who had money in Consols, but 
the owner of realty would receive a sub- 
stantial deduction. How would the 
Amendment affect the case of a man who 
possessed only personalty ? Would the 
advantage that the Amendment was 
intended to confer ou realty come in in 
that case? So far as he could judge, the 
Amendment would not act equitably as 
between the two classes of property. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, that the right hon. Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square, had 
remarked that the argument of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not deceive 
even the most ignorant portion of the com- 
munity. However true that might be, 
it seemed to him to have thoroughly 
confused his hon. Friend the Member 
for Argyllshire. The Amendment 
before the Committee was unquestionably 
one that would afford a relief to the 
owner of real estate who also possessed 
personalty of any considerable amount. 
The converse of this was also true, as it 
would be equally advantageous to the 
owner of personalty who had some realty. 
The Amendment might be right or it 
might be wrong on other grounds, but 
there was no question of giving an undue 
amount of relief from taxation to the one 
class of ownership at the expense of the 
other. It was clear, in his opinion, that 
whatever advantage accrued to the one 
class of property under the Amendment, 
the same advantage would also accrue to 
the other. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, he thought it would be quite im- 
possible to persuade the Committee that 
the Amendment would deal out justice to 
both classes of property alike. The 
result of the Amendment would be too 
uncertain and too “fluky” to be of much 
practical good, In his opinion, it would 
be found to be more or less inoperative 
in those cases where some such relief 
would be most required. It was in- 
equitable that purely agricultural land 
should be subjected to the same rate of 
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duty as a rich landed estate; but the 
Amendment made no provision for a case 
such as that. He hoped that the hon. 
Member would not press the matter to a 
Division. 

*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that before the Committee went to 
a Division he should like to state the 
reasons for the vote he should give. 
Even if he had thought the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer was right in what he 
said as to the Amendment, he should 
still have voted for it all the same, even 
if he believed that it would do some 
good to the owners of real property, of 
which class he, unfortunately, was ove. 
He believed, however, that the arguments 
given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were absolutely wrong, and that 
the Amendment, if carried, would not 
afford any practical relief to the owners 
of realty. There was, therefore, no in- 
ducement for him to record a selfish vote 
upon the question. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 218; 
Noes 166.—(Division List, No. 81.) 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rerp) moved to insert, in page 2, 
line 36, after the word “ passing ” the 
words “in which the deceased never had 
an interest or.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn, 
Regis) said, he would suggest that there 
was an oversight here, and that what was 
intended to imply was “property in 
which the deceased had not interest at 
the time of his death.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that perhaps 
the best course would be to state what 
would be the effect of the three Amend- 
ments that he proposed to move. The 
Committee would remember that this was 
wholly a question of aggregation. They 
were not dealing with the question of 
taxation. It was wholly under what cir- 
cumstances were different portions of the 
property to be aggregated at a man’s 
death ? In the first place, it might be 
his own money that passed. He might 
have £1,000 ina bank. Or it might be 
property which had been alienated by 
him prior to his death. He supposed 
everybody agreed that all the property 
coming within that category ought to be 
aggregated. Then there were three 
other kinds of property which might pass 
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‘at his death. There was the property 
that he might have alienated himself 
under a settlement during his life pre- 
serving an interest to himself ; there was 
property which might pass by the disposi- 
tion of somebody else in which he had an 
interest, and there might be property 
passing by the disposition of somebody 
else in which he had no interest. There 
were different kinds of property, and he 
could not help thinking that there might 
be some danger of confusion. I propose 
to deal with and explain how we mean to 
deal with each of the several classes of 
property, and then to show how my 
Amendments carry out those proposals. I 
have first to deal with property under a 
settlement made by the deceased him- 
self. We have, of course, to discriminate 
between those things which are to be in 
cluded, and those which are not to be in- 
eluded in aggregation. The principle 
has been already determined on the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks- Beach), that there is to be 
aggregation between settled property 
and free property, but without par- 
ticularising the exceptions that will have 
to be made. I will first refer to the 
case of a bond fide settlement made by 
the deceased in which he reserves an 
interest to himself. The man, who is a 
father, settles property upon himself for 
life, with remainder to his son. Upon 
the death of the father all the property 
will be aggregated with the father’s 
other property. That is a broad propo- 
sition which is, I think, of universal 
application. If the father had alienated 
the estate absolutely, reserving no in- 
terest to himself but settling it on his 
son and his son’s children, it is, of course, 
obvious that there would be no aggrega- 
tion whatever, because there would be 
no duty payable. Now, I come to a case 
in which property passes on the death 
‘of the deceased by virtue of a settlement 
or disposition made by somebody else, 
and in which the deceased had no in- 
terest. I will give an example. A 
father settles property upon a son for his 
life, with remainder to the son’s widow 
and children, and other remainders over. 
If the son on his death leaves a 
widow and children there is aggregation, 
and that seems fair enough. That is a 
case in which the property was intended 
to descend in the family, ard did so be- 
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cause the settlement in favour of the son 
and his children was effective. But sup- 
pose the case put, I think, by the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A, J, Balfour) on 
the Second Reading—suppose the son 
left no children at all, a the property 
would, under the settlement, go away to 
a stranger, or a cousin, or some other 
collateral—it would then be unfair to 
aggregate property which goes away en- 
tirely from the family. In that case, 
therefore, there is no aggregation. There 
is a further provision necessary. Sup- 
posing that a portion only of the pro- 
perty, which was settled by the tather, 
goes to the son’s widow and children, and 
a portion goes away to collaterals or 
strangers, there will then be aggregation 
only to the extent to which the property 
does go to the widow and children. 
I have endeavoured to make the 
matter as clear as I can; but, of 
course, from the very nature of the 
case, it is not a very easy thing to deal 
with. The gist of the thing, however, is 
this : that if the settlement was made by 
some other person than the deceased, and 
the death of the deceased is merely a 
signal for the passing of the property to 
some strange person, there is no aggrega- 
tion; whereas if the result of the death is 
to continue the benefit to the deceased's 
wife or children there is aggregation. 
There is one other case to deal with—the 
case in which the settlement was made 
by someone else than the deceased, who 
never had any interest in it. Suppose a 
father is dissatisfied with the conduct of 
his married son and settles his property 
upon himself for life and then upon his 
grandchildren, giving no interest to his 
son at all. In that case, on the death of 
the son there will be no aggregation, be- 
cause nothing will be payable. The 
latter part of the clause as we propose to 
amend it will run as follows :-— 

“ Provided that any property so passing in 
which the deceased never an interest, or 
which under a disposition not made by the 
deceased passes immediately on his death to some 
person other than the wife, husband or descen- 
dant of the deceased shall not be aggregated 
with any other property, but shall be an estate 
by itself, and the Estate Duty shall be levied at 
the proper graduated rate on the principal value 
thereof, but if any interest in the property 80 
passing to some other person is reserved or given 
to the wife, or husband, or a descendant of the 
deceased, such interest shal] be ted with 


roperty of the deceased for the purpose of 
Seteriatning the rate of Estate Duty.” 
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hon. and learned Mem for York (Mr. 
Butcher) and Essex (Mr. Byrné), who 
have put down Amendments which are 
extremely suggestive. We have taken 
the liberty, which I think they will not 
resent, of using some of the phrases 
which they have most aptly employed. 
I have now explained the method 


in which aggregation is proposed 
to be dealt with, and I may 
say that the present Amendment 


deals with a matter which is, I think, 
quite non-controversial. If there be any 
controversial matter it will arise later dn. 
I have stated what I think is the general 
scope of the clause because I think that 
course may be for the convenience of the 
Committee, and not because I think it 
necessary to justify the Government in 
accepting the Amendments they have 
accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
36, after the word “ passing” to insert 
the words “in which the deceased never 
had an interest or.”—(Mr. R. T. Reid). 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he thought the Committee were 
very much indebted to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for having given them 
an opportunity of saying whether they 
thought the proposals of the Govern- 
ment went far enough or not. He wished 
to know whether it was not proposed to 
deal with a case in which property 
settled by a man on his son until the 
latter attained a certain age or came into 
other property reverted to the settlor 
owing to the death of the son ? 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that was not 
aggregation. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not con- 
sider that it should be dealt with on this 
clause he would say no more about it. 
The Amendment said “in which the 
deceased never had an interest,” but he 
was not certain that the right words 
would not be “in which the deceased 
had no interest at the time of his death.” 
If they took the case of property settled 
on one side with remainder on deceased’s 
death on the other side it ought not to be 
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aggregated. He mentioned this in order 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might use language to carry out his own 
intention. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES aaid, he 
would move to amend the Amendment 
by substituting the words “had no in- 
terest at the time of his death” for the 
words “never had an interest.” A man 
might have had property in which be had 
divested himself of all interest long 
before his death, therefore that should 
not be brought in as part of the 
aggregation. . 


Mr. R.T. REID said, the words he 
ly included those of the hon. 

ember. He would consider the point 
raised if the words were left over. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 
every desire to facilitate the extremely 
arduous task in which the Solicitor 
General was engaged. This was the 
most complicated clause in the Bill as 
regarded its effect. As he understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to say 
that he would entertain the objection on 
Report, he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) would 
not press his Amendment. 


Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
urged that property in which a man only 
had a life interest should not be dealt 
with as his property, even though the 
remainder was in favour of his family. 
How could it reasonably be said that a 
sum of money was a man’s property 
which never had been his, in which he 
had only a life interest, and the disposi- 
tion of which he could not alter? Where 
a man had only a life interest in a sum 
of money settled by somebody else it 
ought not to be considered his pro- 
perty, and therefore ought not to be 
included in the aggregation at the time 
of his death. They had agreed last 
| night, in the case referred to by the hon. 
| and learned Gentleman, that the property 
was to pay Death Duty on the death of 
the father, the settlor. Now, however, 








the Solicitor General was proposing that 
when the son died the property should 
be aggregated again. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that if the son 
divested himself of all interest in the 
property on the father’s death no duty 
was payable, but it became a settled 





estate, and at one period during the con- 
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tinuance of the settlement duty was 
payable. It would be: fixed as a pay- 
ment on the third life. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he wished to put the case of a 
man possessed of two estates. During 
his lifetime he settled, for his life, the in- 
ferior of the two estates on his eldest son- 
The eldest son was in possession. Then 
he devised the reversion of the principal 
estate and of the first estate by his 
will, giving the larger estate to his 
eldest son and passing on the inferior 
estate to his eldest son’s son, and pro- 
viding that on the death of his eldest son 
the superior estate should pass to the 
eldest son’s son and the inferior estate to 
the eldest son’s second son, [ Laughter. ] 
He did not know whether this illustra- 
tion was clearly followed. It would be 
observed that on the death of the eldest 
son both estates passed, and the ques- 
tion was, should both those estates be 

gregated to ascertain what passed on 
the death of the eldest son. If a proviso 
was put in containing the words “had 
no interest at the time of his death,” then 
the inferior estate would not be aggre- 
gated. But if the words were limited to 
** never had an interest,” both would be 
aggregated. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
his hon, Friend had assumed, in the case 
of a settlement having been made, that 
the settlor was to be supposed to have 
disposed of his property by will, but if 
he did that he would still at the time of 
his death be interested, and he would 
therefore be brought within the words. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
would not arise on the death of the first 
settlor, but on the decease of the eldest 
son. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES begged the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon in point- 
ing out that the question arose on the 
death of the “deceased”; it was the 
person contemplated by the will of the 
deceased taking an interest under the 
will, The whole matter was therefore 
brought at once within the words of the 
clause, the settlement having been made 
without any remainders over. It was 
really a very simple matter, although. it 
seemed so complicated. 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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Question put, and agreed to. , 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) moved an 
Amendment to exempt from aggrega- 
tion under the provisions of the Bill 
property passing upon a person’s death 
under settlements made by strangers, 
He argued that such property could not 
be viewed as forming part of the aggre- 
gate wealth of the deceased, who had 
never had any power to dispose of it, 
and who might have had only a very 
limited temporary interest in it. The 
proposal of the Government would cause 
grievous injustice in many cases. Take 
as an illustration the case of a man dying 
worth £5,000 which he left to his widow 
by will, she would have to pay duty 
amounting to £150. But supposing, to 
the misfortune of the widow, some 
stranger should have settled a large 
amount of property—say £100,000— 
upon the husband for his tife with re- 
mainder to his son, the whole of 
this vast property would be aggregated 
with the £5,000 passing to the widow, 
with the result that she would have to 
pay some £300 duty, instead of £150, 
although she would benefit in no way 
under the settlement. That was only one 
example of a number of cases which 
might arise. The general result of the 
plan of the Government would be that a 
person having an interest under a will 
would have to pay a far larger share of 
duty than he otherwise would, whenever 
a stranger had been generous to other 
members of the family, and had settled 
money on the deceased for his life with 
remainder over to his son. As another 
illustration he would take the case of a 
rent-charge, in which a much worse 
example of injustice would arise. A man 
died leaving all his property, £5,000, to 
his widow. Supposing that a complete 
stranger, instead of settling a large pro- 
perty worth £100,000 upon the deceased 
with remainder to his son, had given the 
deceased a rent-charge of £50 a year 
issuing out of a sum of £100,000. Al- 
though it was so settled that it passed 
at the husband’s death to his son, the 
widow would have under the system 
of aggregation to pay increased duty, 
although the only interest of her husband 
in the property was the rent-charge of 
£50. It had been argued by the Solicitor 
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General that where a settlement was | tremely easy to evade the payment of 
made by a father upon his son for the | duty by making settlements of that kind. 
son’s life and then upon the son’s|The hon, Member had used the word 
children, the grandchildren of the settlor | “ ” in supporting the Amend- 
took from their father, and that therefore | ment. Under the Amendment it would 
it was reasonable that the property should | be extremely easy for the family solicitor, 
be aggregated. But, asa matter of fact,| by making settlements of a particular 
in such eases the grandehildren did | character or of the kind contemplated by 
not take from their father, but from | the Amendment, to evade the principle 
the settlor, the grandfather, and the \ of aggregation altogether. Allusion had 
property so taken ought not to be | been made to the sources of information 
aggregated with the property of which | obtained by the Exchequer for the pur- 
the father had power to dispose. These | pose of preventing evasions of the tax ; 
were cases of extreme hardship, and they | but if that were attempted no complaint 
should be dealt with in fairness, so as to | could be made against those who were 
distinguish property passing under such | responsible for the Revenue if they re- 
cireumstances. He maintained that pro- | sorted to means to prevent the evasion 
perty settled by a stranger should not be | being made. He could not accept the 
aggregated ‘on property passing under | Amendment. 
a wi e by another person, or with % 
property gultled ‘by poe sadaies Pee Mn. MATTHEWS was glad the Com 
those reasons he asked the Committee to | Mittee were to have the assistance of the 
accept the Amendment. Solicitor General in the procedure of the 
; . | discussion, for he was both candid and 
pe sg eas proposed, in page 2, line | open, using fair arguments himself and 
oe ter the word “ which,” to insert the | treating fairly the arguments of others. 
KieeteXe Hon, Members were justified in com- 
“not being property of which the deceased was, | plaining of the way in which the Chan- 
at the time of his death, competent to dispose, | eelior of the Exchequer met the argu- 





BR EP ser | ments and cases that were put by Mem- 
Question proposed, “ That those words | bers of the Opposition to show the in- 
be there inserted.” | justice and unworkable character of the 


| Bill. Instead of giving a serious repl 

Si W. HARCOURT (who was | to the objections ttn | the right os. 
very imperfectly heard) was understood Gentleman had, in his usual fashion, in- 
as explaining that the general proposal | dulged in taunts or in remarks that were 
of the Government was that all property | utterly irrelevant to the subject under 
which a man could dispose of by settle- | diseussion. He had used offensive 
ment or by will should be aggregated. | epithets and had employed old Norman- 
Th ~” | French legal phrases which were not 

ey accepted, however, to a certain | intelligible in connection with this Bill, 
extent the principle that property not | combined with equally unintelligible 
settled or disposed of by the deceased, | phrases for this purpose in indifferent 
although passing at his death, ought not | Latin. The cy-prés doctrine had no 
to be aggregated. The proposal was, in | application here at all, and was confined 
fact, to apply what might be called cy- | to something entirely different. It had 
prés doctrine in these matters. The pur- | reference to charitable bequests only, 
pose of the Bill was that settlements) and this certainly was the first time 
which were family settlements, such as | he had ever heard of cy-prés taxation. 
those made by parents upon children, | He had just flung in their faces the family 
should be aggregated, but that those | solicitor, and if anyone were tempted to 
which were not family settlements should | retaliate by saying that “the Bill had 
not be aggregated. Where a life interest been hatched and contrived by the wire- 
was given, passing directly at death to | puller and the election agent,” the remark 
children, it should be treated as though it would be just as courteous and pertinent. 
were property of the deceased, which Under the Bill as it stood property of 
after his decease became the property of which a man at the time of bis death had 
his children. Otherwise it would be ex- entirely dispossessed himself would be 
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aggregated, and no reasonable principle 
was laid down with regard to evasion. 
It surely was not intended’ by the Bill 
that the Exchequer should claim duty 
upon property which a father had given 
away to his son during his life, which 
when he died was to be made liable to 
duty by being aggregated with the rest 
of his own property. Take the case of 
a settlement of £100,000— personalty, 
not realty, for that always exasperated 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House—settled upon a son for life, then 
passing to the son’s wife, and then to 
their children. The son would never 
have any other property in it than the 
interest which expired with his life, but 
the Government were treating that 
£100,000 as property which was passed 
by him on his decease, and they contended 
that it ought to be aggregated with the 
rest of his property which he left at his 
death. He could see no difference in the 
case of the wife and the case of the hus- 
band. It might be cy-prés or construc- 
tive law to call that the property of the 
son, but it mever was his to give away ; 
he could never part with a sixpence of it; 
he had nothing in it but a life interest, 
and all his interest expired at his death. 
He thought the Exchequer could afford 
to wait until the property passed into the 
hands of somebody who could dispose of 
it before they sought to aggregate it. ‘To 
aggregate with a man’s estate a property 
in which he had never had anything but a 
life interest was to disregard the plain 
facts of the case. 


Mr. R. T. REID said that, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman, property 
under settlement should escape during 
the whole duration of the settlement. 
The right hon. Gentleman had shown 
the extreme necessity for the greatest 
precaution and care in dealing with 
matters of this kind, because even a 
gentleman familiar with these subjects 
propounded a doctrine that would enable 
every single piece of property under 
settlement to escape Estate Duty. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Only if settled 


by a stranger. 


Mr. R. T. REID: And the stranger 
the man’s father. The intention of the 





Government was that if property came 
from strangers and went to strangers— 


Mr. Matthews 
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and they made a_ large _iuterpretation 


of the term “ stranger”—there would 
be no aggregation; but if it went into 
the bulk of the property which passed 
upon the death of a man to the extent to 
which it did, and no further, it paid duty, 
and was then relieved from further pay- 
ment during the existence of the settle- 
ment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that, so 
far as he was concerned, the doctrine laid 
down to-day by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the doctrine laid down 
to-day by the Solicitor General, and by 
both of them on previous days, placed 
him in a state of great mental confusion. 
The original doctrine of the Bill was 
that any property which a man en- 
joyed, whether he could dispose of it 
at his death, or had merely the income 
for life, was equally his property and 
should be aggregated, and the graduated 
taxation in both cases be taken on the 
| cumulative amount. That was the old 
doctrine ; but now the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer came down with a new doc- 
_trine, and his new doctrine was this: that 
| property over which a man had no dis- 
| posal was not, indeed, his property inthe 

full sense of the word, and should not be 
| aggregated. The Government, however, 
said very large exceptions had to be made 
to that general principle, and the chief 
exception was that when settled property 
passed either to the wife or lineal de- 
/scendants it ought to be aggregated. 
These two doctrines were absolutely in- 
consistent with each other, and they 
wished to know by which doctrine the 
‘Government stood? Neither doctrine 
was carried out consistently in the Bill. 
He did not agree that a man could not 
_ call that his property of which he could 
| not dispose. He did not feel that the 
principal privilege of property was to 
| leave it to somebody else. But, on the 
other hand, to say a man enjoyed pre- 
cisely the same privilege with regard to 
property of which he could dispose, and 
property of which he could not dispose, 
was an extravagance in the opposite 
direetion. Therefore, if his hon. Friend 
went too far in one direction in saying 
that property which a man held under 
settlement should not be aggregated, the 
Government were equally leaving thestrict 
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th of equity in saying that in whatever 
form a man enjoyed property he should 
be taxed. The Government by their 
vacillations on these points showed that 
they knew their own plan would not bear 
examination. It was quite evident that 
they saw they could not drive either of 
the two inconsistent. doctrines on which 
they relied to its logical extreme. If 
they wanted to embody a sound principle 
in their Bill they must find some other 
way of dealing with the question. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, this Amendment touched the 
question which he asked the Solicitor 
General last night, and upon which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said he 
would give him some answer to-day. If 
he read the Bill correctly, the tax im- 
posed in some cases would be larger than 
the property that passed, and he did not 
think that could he the intention of the 
Government. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would find the matter was dealt with 
under Clause 17. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 94 ; 
Noes 130.—(Division List, No. 82.) 


*Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, in the 
Amendment he was now about to pro- 
pose there was nothing technical. They 
had followed the last discussion with 
some difficulty, but there would be no 
difficulty in following this, as it simply 
provided that whoever made the disposi- 
tion, the children’s bread was not to be 
aggregated with the money that was cast 
to the dogs. The Amendment was one 
that would be easily understood. He 
did not desire to encourage people to 
leave their money away from their own 
families, and he was certain there was a 
strong, a natural, desire to benefit theirown 
people, and not to make dispositions that 
would deprive such persons of property, 
even for the laudable desire of depriving 
the Exchequer of a certain amount of 
revenue. What he said was that if 
money was left away from the family 
they should not add to the injury so done 
to that family the additional injury of 
making them pay a large sum of money 
again, by the increased rate, on the 
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remnant which came to them. As the 
clause stood at present, suppose a disposi- 
tion was made by which the bulk of the 
money would go away to charity, yet its 
shadow would remain for the purpose of 
increasing the rate on the money which 
went to the children. Money might be 
left for a good object, but it might go to 
bad objects such as was indicated by the 
Member for King’s Lynn the other night. 
Was it desirable that money going in 
those unpleasant directions should increase 
the charge upon the children? Whit 
went to the family should not escape 
duty, but it should be aggregated by 
itself and charged at a rate appropriate 
to such aggregation. He hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
accept the Amendment, or at any rate 
would give it their serious consideration. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
36, to leave out the words “ under a dis- 
position not made by the deceased.”— ‘ 
(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Smrr W. HARCOURT said, the 
Amendment amounted to this: that if a 
man owned property and left it to his 
children it should not be aggregated, but 
that if he left it to anybody else it should 
be aggregated, as he understood it. That 
was a most extraordinary proposition. He 
thought they had admitted that what 
a man had got was to be aggre- 
gated. The hon. Member now asked 
that property should be treated in 
one way if it was left to the children, 
and in quite a different way if it was left 
toa charity. That would impose a fiscal 
disability, and would deprive a man of 
that liberty of leaving property as he 
pleased which he enjoyed under the 
English law. The proposition really was 
that a man was to be placed in a more 
disadvantageous position if he left his 
property to whomsoever he pleased ‘than 
the man who left it to his wife and 
children. He could not think that the 
Committee would agree to any sach pro- 


posal. 
Mr. BARTLEY thought. his hon, 
Friend’s Amendment would rather tend 
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to promote legacies to charities and other 

because it would take out of 
the estate such bequests as came under 
the form of charities, and soon. There 
would be an encouragement to do that, 
inasmuch as all sums left that way would 
not be ted, and it would so tend 
to reduce the Estate Duty paid by the 
descendants of the testator. He did not 
know that that was the intention of the 
alteration, or that that was the right way 
of encouraging charities, and he would 
ailvise his hon. Friend not to press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. T. H. Borron, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Page 2, line 37, leave out “his 
death,” and insert “the death of the 
deceased.” 


On Motion of Mr. Gisson Bow tes, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Page 2, line 38, after “ husband,” 
insert “ lineal ancestor or lineal.” 


Mr. R. T. REID moved an Amend- 
ment in line 39, to leave out the words— 
“ Without any benefit being reserved or given 
to any of them,” 
The purpose, he explained, was to pro- 
vide that the aggregation should only be 
extended if benefit was derived. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rem, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 2, line 39, leave out from the 
beginning to “ shall.” 


*Mr. GRANT LAWSON moved, in 
page 2, line 39, after “them,” insert-— 

“ Or which passes under any settlement made 
in contemplation of where the ulti- 


mate succession to such property falls upon the 
child or children of the marriage, or their 
descendants. 


He said, he had been asked to move 
this Amendment on behalf of a good 
many Societies that dealt with rever- 
sions. If these trust funds were to be 
mixed up and aggregated with other pro- 
perty it would be impossible to tell what 
rate of duty would be payable upon them 
or upon any property passing to them 
when they fell into possession. It would 
render it impossible for children who had 
property charged under marriage settle- 


Mr, Bartley 
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ments to deal with their portions in the, 
way of selling their reversionary in 
unless they went to a money-lender, At: 
the present moment under marriage 
settlements, when portions were charged 
for children and when these | portions 
were vested, they could go to. well- 
known Societies and get an ascertainable 
amount for their reversionary interest, 
The reason of that was that the present 
Death Duties were fixed in their amount, 
and it was well known what would have 
to be paid by the Reversionary Companies 
when the properties fell into their posses- 
sion; but if they had aggregations of 
money under trusts of this description, 
with other property of an absolutely un- 
known amount dependent upon what the 
deceased happened to leave in any form 
of property, it would be impossible for 
the ordinary calculations in these com- 
mercial transactions to be made, as they 
would never know at what rate the duty 
would be assessed. If money passing 
under marriage settlements were kept 
distinct from other property the amount 
would be known, and everything applic- 
able to the rate of interest on the settle- 
ments would be known. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer appeared to view all 
marriage settlements as things to be dis- 
couraged and as a fraud upon the Exche- 
quer. He did not think that was the 
view of the Committee, and in order to 
test whether it was or not he begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
39, after the word “ them,” to insert the 
words— 


“Or which passes under any settlement madein 
contempietien of marriage, where the ultimate 
succession to such property falls upon the child 
or children of the marriage, or their descen- 
dants.”—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had asked that no marriage settle- 
ments should be included. They had 
already debated, discussed, and decided 
the question relating to marriage settle- 
ments, and yet the Amendment of the 


hon. Member would affect settlements, 
nine-tenths of which would be marriage 
settlements. Under those circumstances, 
jt was not necessary for him to deal: with 
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cases of difficulty in estimating the value 
of reversions. The Amendment would 
strike at the root of all settlements being 
aggregated. On the question of rever- 
sions, it was always difficult to estimate 
the value of reversions, and it must 
necessarily be a difficult matter, whe- 
ther the reversion arose out of a 
marriage settlement or not. The diffi- 
culty, however, he should imagine, was 
of no importance to the Insurance Com- 
panies, because there was always a 
margin, and the margin they had to pro- 
vide for was exceedingly small. It was 
impossible to accept the Amendment, as 
that would be going back upon the deci- 
sion arrived at by the Committee the 
previous night. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, there was 
one important subject which the Govern- 
ment ought to consider, and that was 
the practical difficulty there would 
be in dealing with certain property 
under settlement in consequence of the 
uncertainty as to the amount of duty to 
be paid. Of course, when unsettled pro- 
perty was aggregated with settled pro- 


perty as proposed in the Bill, the rate of 
duty on settlement property would be very 


uncertain. That was to say, that 
whereas a settlement if kept by 
itself would carry only a duty of 
3 or 4 per cent., the rate if it came 
to be aggregated as proposed might be 
very greatly increased. The Solicitor 
General said there was always a margin 
when an Insurance Company lent on re- 
versions. But that provision was not alto- 
gether applicable to all cases. It was 
a not uncommon thing for Insurance 
Companies to purchase portions of rever- 
sions. He himself, the other day, sold 
for a client so much of a reversion as was 
equivalent in value to £1,000 paid down. 
The Insurance Company gave £1,000 
and took the portion of the reversion 
and calculated on a certain rate of duty. 
The proposal of the Government, how- 
ever, would introduce an element of 
uncertainty, and interfere with that mode 
of dealing with reversions. It would place 
people who had to sell reversionary in- 
terests in considerable embarrassment ; it 
would embarrass the Insurance Com- 
panies, and would also depreciate the 
value of reversionary property as a mar- 
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ketable property to be dealt with. He did 
not raise this as against the principle of 
aggregation, but he was suggesting a 
practical difficulty that arose in connec- 
tion with this principle of aggregation, and 
which he hoped the Government would 
seriousiy consider. He did not know an 
subject dealt with in this Bill whieh 
required more careful consideration than 
the bearings of this principle of aggrega- 
tion. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Thirsk, and he supported him in 
pressing these matters upon the con- 
sideration of the Committee. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his hon, 
Friend who had moved this Amendment 
had undoubtedly raised a question which 
was a larger one than that which was 
covered by the first argument he addressed 
to the Committee. This Amendment 
did undoubtedly strike at marriage settle- 
ments paying this duty, and the con- 
tention of the Solicitor General that they 
had the previous night discussed at length 
that considerable question and taken the 
decision of the House upon it, or a some- 
what nearly allied subject, ought not to 
be lost sight of in this discussion. But 
he did not think it was quite sufficient 
satisfaction to them to be told that be- 
cause the Committee had decided that 
marriage settlements should not go out- 
side the aggregation that, therefore, 
having so decided they were not to try 
and remedy that very practical grievance 
which the two hon, Gentlemen who had 
spoken had brought to the notice of the 
Committee. It had been pointed out 
that the Insurance Companies would not 
know upon what security they were 
lending ; they would be in doubt up to 
the last moment as to what the Estate 
Duty would be upon the reversion that 
was their security, and the result of that 
was that a loss would accrue to these 
Insurance Companies in carrying out one 
of the most. legitimate and important 
parts of their ordinary transactions. 
What was the learned Solicitor General’s 
reply ? He said that there was a sufficient 
margin to cover not only the existing 
Death Duties, but also this Estate Duty, 
and any variation or alteration in the 
Estate Duty that might result from the 
fact that the deceased might leave a 
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larger property at his death than was. to the root of the evil and getting rid of 
anticipated by the Insurance Company | the principle of aggregation altogether, .- 


that entered into the transaction. He 
could not believe that argument was a) Sm W. HARCOURT remarked that 
| the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 


= petitic vt fos ng dose hr ee ) lose sight of the fact that the purchase of 
a reversion was the purchase of an un-’ 


Companies in this country and America | 

ates - keen that they ae so fighting | certainty, and that Insurance Offices 

with each other for business that the alway 8 took care to protect themselves 

margin of profit. was cut down to the ageines that Uncertainty. . What uncer- 

very uarrowest. limits, avd though he taintieés were there in this matter that 
were comparable with those great uacer- 


fully believed the Insurance Companies |, . |. : 
would in the long run know how to pro- eis rae were of the essence of 
reversions ? 


tect themselves they would do so at the 
cost of the unfortunate person who had; Mr. BYRNE said, the risk which the 
got to borrow. A person, from the very | purchaser of a reversion ran was an insur- 
fact that he had got to borrow, might | able risk ; but the great difficulty of the 
be presumed to be in necessitous cireum- | aggregation of reversions arising under 
stances ; and if the Insurance Companies settlements was that it might be 20, 30, 
were going to protect themselves it must | or 50 years before it was known what 
be at the cost of the individual who | rate of duty was going to be payable. 
borrowed ; and if they were going to leave | In the case of an ordinary personal 
such a margin in all these transactions estate settlement, the settlement might 
that they were to be ensured from loss, | | be for the life of the father with re- 
they would guard themselves from that | mainder for the children ; and as the life 
loss at the cost of the unfortunate in- | might be a long one, the children might 
dividual who wished to sell to want to deal with their reversions. But 
them his reversionary interest. This was as the duty on the reversions could not 
one of those collateral objections to the be ascertained until the father’s death— 
plan of the Government which that plan it might be 20 years after and he might 
bristled with at every turn and which | then die a millionaire, when there would 
showed how extremely difficult it would | be a high duty, or a bankrupt when there 
be to work this Bill in practice, and how | would be no duty—the children must be 
it would inflict great hardship upon the | satisfied with a less price for their rever- 
most unexpected classes in the commu- | sions, for the purchaser would calculate 
nity. Suppose that one of the classes| on a high duty being payable. In the 
injured by it was the Insurance Offices | case of real estate, the difficulty that would 
or those who dealt with them, it was| be brought in by the proposals of the 
perfectly evident that the class would | Government would prevent that which 
suffer most unmerited injury simply | | they all desired—namely, the free and 
because the Government were determined easy disposition of land. These were 
to carry out this unfortunate principle of | difficulties which the Government dents 
aggregation. He should not advise the | to take into consideration. 

hon. Member to press his Amendment, | 

because it covered more than the principal | an. SF. SD ee, oe eee 
subject which he had brought forward. | 
But if the hon. Member could vasa | 


some other plan by which Insurance 

there might be to meet the point, but the 
Companies snd their clients’ should ‘be | Government would consider what could 
protected from loss, he hoped he would bd Uibne tii Chis widbdee' 


do so, as he should be glad to 

support him. If that should be impos-| Mr.GRANT LAWSON said, he was 
sible, as he feared it might be, they | obliged to the Solicitor General for his 
should have no resource but to deal with | promise. Before he withdrew the Amend- 
the subject on the clause itself, and one | ment he would suggest as a way out of 
of the objections necessarily incident to | the difficulty that. the Commissioners 
the plan the Government had adopted | should have power to fix a rate on the 
could then only be got rid of by cutting | settlement calculated on a rough estimate 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 





ment did not meet the points to which his 
nent hon. and learned Friend had re- 
erred. He did not know what way 
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of the amount of money held by the 
settlor at the time of the setilement. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he had on the 
Paper to insert, in line 40, after “shall,” 
the words “if otherwise liable to Estate 
Daty ;” but he did not intend to move 
it, as somewhat similar words had been 
already introduced into the clause. He 
thought, however, that the clause needed 
further strengthening in the direction 
of making it clear that no property 
but property liable to Estate Duty should 
be aggregated. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought 
there could be no doubt that no property 
could be aggregated but*property that 
was liable to Estate Duty. If there was 
anything wrong it would be remedied on 
Report, but he felt confident that there 
was nothing wrong. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he felt that, for 
clearness sake, it would be necessary 
to improve the phraseology of the clause; 


but he was quite content to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Solicitor 
General. 


Amendment proposed in page 2, line 42, 
at end, add— 


“but if any interest in the property so passing 
under a disposition made by the deceased is 
reserved or given to the wife, or husband, or a 
descendant of the deceased, such interest shal] 
be aggregated with property of the deceased for 
the pu of determining the rate of Estate 
Duty.”—( Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON suggested that 
the word “benefit” should be substi- 
tuted for “interest” in the Amendment. 


“Mr. R. T. REID said, he was quite 
willing to accept the alteration. 

Mr BUTCHER said, that in con- 
sequence of the acceptance by the 
Solicitor General of an Amendment 


moved by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn, it would be necessary to insert, 
after “husband” in the Amendment, the 
words “or lineal ancestor, or lineal 
descendant.” 


VOL. XXV. [rourtH sEnrtEs.] 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, that was so, 
and he thanked the hon. and learned 
Member for the reminder. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 42, 


at end, add— 

“but if any benefit in the property so pessing 

under a disposition made by the deceased 

reserved or given to the wife, or husband, or 

lineal ancestor, or lineal descendant of the 

deceased, such benefit shall be aggregated with 
roperty of the deceased for the Pp 

ye ' Mr. R. 
T. 


termining the rate of Estate Duty. 
. Reid.) 
Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
paré of the Bill.” 


Mr. AMBROSE said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made as the 
foundation of his claim for the proposed 
new duties the title of the State to deal 
with the property of the deceased man. 
That claim had been assented to; but 
the property that should be dealt with 
by the State was property the man died 
possessed of, and not property that 
belonged to anybody else. Clause 3 
drew within itself Clauses 1 and 2; and 
they, therefore, would have to go back 
to those clauses in order to ascertain 
what was the property which, accordi 
to the Bill, passed at death. He shoul 
have thought that clause was amply 
sufficient. It provided that Estate Duty 
should be paid on real and personal pro- 
perty, settled or unsettled, that passed at 
the death of the deceased. There could 
be no doubt about those words. They 
referred to property of which the 
deceased himself was the owner, and not 
to any other property. But the Govern- 
ment were not content with the principle 
of the Bill as set forth in Clause 1; for 
if they had been content with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill they would never have 
inserted Clauses 2and 3. Clause 2, for 
the purposes of Clause 3, proceeded, not 
to define Clause 1—which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said was its sole 
object—but to extend it. It set out the 
property that should be held to have 
passed ata man’s death. Of course, in 
so far as a man was dealing with his own 
property, he was competent to dispose of 
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it, and there could be no objection to 
dealing with such property ; but those 
clauses were intended to include men 
who might have a general power of 
appointment sufficient to render him 
liable to Probate Duty. Cases like the 
following often happened. A testator 
in making his will might have some 
doubt or difficulty as to events which he 
could not quite anticipate, but were 
google. For instance, in the case of a 
aughter he might be disposed to leave 
the property to her for life, and, if 
married, to her children after her 
death ; but if not married, or if mar- 
ried being without children, he might 
bring some executor into the will to 
see that the property went to somebody 
else after her death. Again, to take 
another case, a man might not feel him- 
self capable to make a will, and he might 
leave to a friend the disposition of his 
property after death. Was it right that 
such men, who were made a sort of arbi- 
trator in those cases, should have the 
property left to their charge in this 
manner mixed up with their own personal 
property, and duty charged on it as if it 
formed part of their own estate? And 
yet that was what Clauses 2 and 3 
enacted. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
rose to Order. He understood that the 
Question before the Committee was that 
Clause 3 stand part of the Bill. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : That is so. The 
hon. Member will not be in Order in dis- 
cussing Clause 2. 


Mr. AMBROSE said, the question he 
was dealing with arouse under Clause 3, 
and he was but referring to Clauses | and 
2 for the purposes of illustration. He 
had no objection to the Succession 
Duties. He had no idea of raising any 
difficulty with regard to them, but they 
should be confined to their proper sphere. 
There was even a stronger case than the 
ease of the power of appointment to 
which he had alluded. In the case of 
property granted to A during the life of 
#8, and passing on B’s death to C, there 
would be a liability to Estate Duty on 
B's property under Clause 2 and to aggre- 
gation under Clause 3. B had no in- 
terest whatever in the property; and 
what sense or reason could there be in 
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mixing up that property with B’s own 
property on his death ? It was a mere 
accident that B’s name was made use of 
in the instrument to determine when 
A’s interest ended and C’s interest began ; 
and yet under the Bill that property 
would be aggregated with B’s own pro- 
perty. The thing was absolute nonsense, 
He had abstained from indulging in any 
verbal criticism of the Bill, because he 
went for the principle rather than for the 
phraseology of the measure. The whole 
principle of the Bill was wrong. He had 
tried to amend the Bill ; he had gone to 
the trouble of drafting Amendments with 
a view to improving the Bill, but he 
found that Amendments only made it 
worse. He therefore thought it was not 
worth while to occupy the time of the 
Committee with Amendments, and he 
opposed instead the principle of the Bill, 
which appeared to him to be utterly 
wrong. He entirely endorsed a state- 
ment which had been made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the estate of a 
deceased person was rarely or never 
divided until the accounts had been 
passed at Somerset House. But what 
followed from that? That the people 
who were seeking their legacies would be 
kept out of them for an indefinite time. 
Parliament and the Courts of Law had 
been struggling to remedy the delays in 
the administration of estates; and the 
evils which did exist some years ago 
—evils of which Dickens had treated 
in Bleak House—now no longer re- 
mained. But if all these inquiries which 
the Bill demanded were to be instituted 
—and the inquiries of Somerset House 
were most inquisitive—and if executors 
had to answer questions about property 
with which they, bad nothing to do, 
how was any estate to be wound up at 
all ? The Government in these. proposals 
was dealing a death-blow to the cause of 
law reform. What was the use of 
attempting the simplification of land 
transfer when all these difficulties, which 
neither the lawyers nor the Courts could 
grapple with, were being created ? It had 
been said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the objections which bad 
been raised to the Bill were objections im 
the interests of the great landed geutry. 


He left the defence of thé landed gentry . 


to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
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the right hon. Gentleman lad more 
associations with that class than he had. 
He had the honour of appearing for the 
humbler classes, who had a right to be 
heard in Parliament. It was time that 
the public understood what this question 
was. The Government were inflicting 
au injury ten thousand times greater than 
any gain which they could hope to re- 
cover. The expense of conducting these 
inquiries, set against the trifling sum to 
be realised by these proposals, would 
make the game not worth the candle. 


Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
going beyond the limits of the subject 
under discussion. 


Mr. AMBROSE said, that his point 
was that thissystem ofaggregation would 
cost more to the persons who had to pay 
the duty than the Revenue would gain 
by it. In these circumstances, he should 
heartily support the Motion for the re- 
jection of the clause. 

*Me. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he was glad that the hon. and 
learned Member for Thirsk had moved 
the rejection of this clause, beeause his 
doing so had brought hon. Members face 
to face with the revolutionary proposals 
of the Government. His objection to the 
clause was not so much agaiust aggrega- 
tion, as aggregation coupled with aggre- 
gation, which was, in his opinion, a most 
injurious principle. The argument had 
been used agaiust them that whenever 
they spoke they were standing up for 
the millionaire or the bloated landed 
interest. He did not consider that that 
could be said in this case; and, 
as a fact, there was no reason at 
all to go to the willionaire or the 
great properties, because the defects 
of this tax could just as well be 
pointed out, and more effectively, in 
regard to the small estates. This clause 
dealt with the small estates and the 
savings of working men, the earnings 
of the professional man, aud the reward 
of enterprise and labour of the whole 
body of industrial and thrifty persons, 
its object being to artificially increase 
the amount of duty to be collected. 
Let them take the case of the bread- 
winner of a family. An artizan died, 
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leaving £500 to his wife and six children. 
Neither of these beneficiaries would re- 
ceive so much as £100, but the money 
would be aggregated in order to compel 
them to pay 2 per cent. under Clause 14. 
Or take the case of a middle-class man, 
a business mau. Say he started origi- 
nally as a comparatively poor man, and 
worked his way up and accumulated 
through hard work and _ self-sacrifice 
some £10,000 or £12,000, having brought 
up @ family of three or four sons and 
daughters. He might place his sons in 
various businesses, retaining to himself 
the control of the capital. When he died 
he left to his children the capital with 
which they had been carrying on busi- 
ness. Each would receive a sum varying 
from £2,000 to £4,000, but they would 
have to pay an accumulated duty to 
twice the amount of what was actually 
due upon the capital that each of them 
received. The brothers would have no 
interest at all in the capital passing, ex- 
cept so far as his own share was, con- 
cerned, but nevertheless would have to 
pay upon the whole. When the division 
of the capital took place one of them 
might have to repay some amount which 
had been advanced to him by the father 
to keep his business going, but he would 
also have to pay upon the whole amount. 
He did not object to aggregation and 
assimilation, but aggregation and gradua- 
tion would undoubtedly bring about 
evil results. Again, in the case of a 
widow and five or six children taking 
£25,000 or £30,000 under the will of a 
professional man, instead of paying 3 
or 4 per cent. they would have 
to pay 6 per cent. They had been 
told that certain principles had been laid 
down and that the Government could not 
go away from them. The Government 
might say that, but the duty of the 
Opposition was, at all events, to see that 
those principles were fair. The Govern- 
ment in the first three clauses of the Bill 
were seeking to effect an enormous revolu- 
tion in finance, and they defended their 
proposals on the ground that they wanted 
money. Surely the Government were 
bound to defend their Bill upon its 
merits and not upon the ground of their 
own necessities. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that the country 
was in favour of the Budget, but he was 








not so sure that the country was so 
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sweet upon it. He came into contact 
with a good many peop'e, and the only 
person he had heard speak in favour of 
the Government proposals was a man 
who had expressed his thankfulness that 
a 2d. additional Income Tax had not 
been proposed, while as for the Death 
Duties our successors would have to pay 
them. The agricultural labourers were 
beginning to find out what would be the 
effect of these proposals. [A laugh.] 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but he, at 
least, knew as much about these matters 
as they did. They knew perfectly well 
what these transactions would lead to— 
that the estates would be broken up, and 
that money which now went in the 
keeping up and improvement of property 
must be parted with in taxation. What 
was to become of the artizan ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
this bears upon the question of aggrega- 
tion. 


*Mr. HENEAGE said, he was endea- 
vouring to show that aggregation would 
have the effect of taking money out of 
the pockets of those who paid for labour. 
The consequence would be that many 
would have to part with many estate 
labourers whom they now employed. He 
should, therefore, support the Motion of 
his hon, and learned Friend the Member 
for Thirsk, and he hoped-he would press 
it to a Division. 


Str R. WEBSTER said, he could not 
allow the clause to pass without entering 
his protest against the principles which 
were involved in the aggregation of pro- 
perty as contemplated in the Bill. He 
hoped his prediction might turn out 
wrong ; but having seen something of 
the working of the Death Duties during 
the last few years, and knowing some- 
thing of the winding-up of debt-encum- 
bered estates, he could not help thinking 
that this principle of aggregation would 
lead to such delays, such uncertainties, 
and such difficulties between persous who 
were liable to pay, and persons who on 
behalf of the Government charged the 
duty, that any advantages which might 
arise from the operation of the Bill would 
be neutralised. His objection, however, 
went still deeper. He had endeavoured 
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on previous occasions to enforce on the 


Government the view that if this prin- 
ciple of aggregation was to be carried 


| out it should be according to the amonnt 


of property in the hands of those who 
received, and not according to the amount 
of property passing, and if that plan 
were adopted he believed it would pro- 
duce as large an amount for the Exche- 
quer as the present plan, while the tax 
would be levied more justly. He had on 
two occasions respectfully protested 
against the general ad captandum argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the separation of the two classes of 
property would materially reduce the 
amount to be received by the Exchequer. 
As to that they had had no satisfactory 
information from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. No doubt he regarded it as his 
business to pay not the slightest attention 
to their protests. He not only paid no 
attention, but he also rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible for them to extract any 
information. If the determination was 
that the rich should be made to pay, and 
that those who were only moderately 
endowed should be let off, surely there 
was a readier and simpler means of im- 
posing the duty on the richer recipient 
than one involving the gross injustice of 
charging the poorer and smaller legatees 
the full rate simply because what they 


received happened to form part of a large | 


estate. He would not again enter into 
details, but he would point out another 
objection to the scheme of which the 
House should take note. They were 
going, for the mere purpose of swelling 
the amount of the tax, to include pro- 
perty which in no strictly legal or equit- 
able sense ought to be included. It was 
monstrous to suggest that the mere 
accident of a particular individual having 
temporarily enjoyed the benefits of a 
property as to which he had no powers 
of disposition should justify the treatment 
of that property in the same way as 
ordinary property. It amounted to 
charging people a tax on benefits which 
they did not participate in or receive. 
Then there was another difficulty which 
would create a great amount of heart- 
burning, for the Government by pro- 
posing to tax an estate on the prin- 
cipal capital value were accentuating 
and increasing the burdens to be borne 
by those on whom the Estate Duty 
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would fall, because .it was imposed | so intensified that he could not con- 
irrespective of the benefit that accrued. | ceive anyone voluntarily taking upon 
Finally, when they applied this system of himself the responsibilities, troubles, and 
graduation toa tax not levied rateably worries which would attend the settling 
or in proportion to the amount received, | up of even small estates. Indeed, none but 
they were increasing the amount in the | professional men would care to undertake 
£1 which would ultimately fall on the the duty. That was a serious con- 
smaller recipients. He was aware he could sideration in connection with this part 
not expect the Solicitor General to agree of the Budget. He should therefore 
with him. No doubt right hon. Gentle- oppose the clause, but he wished it to be 
men opposite looked upon him as a most | clearly understood that he approved the 
misguided man, and a most ignorant in- | system of aggregation when the tax was 
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dividual, but he did suggest that when 
matters such as these were brought to the 
attention of the House they bad a right 


to expect that some attempt should be | 


made to meet them in alleviating ob- 
jections and removing difficulties. But 
nothing of the sort was done. He 
sincerely trusted he might find he was 


mistaken in his views, but he could not | 


allow the clause to pass without stating 
in the most emphatic way that, however 
much money might be gained by it, the 
tax would be levied on unjust principles 
and not in’ proportion to the ability of 
the receiver, but according to the accident 


of the amount of the estate, and the | 


|levied not on the corpus of the estate, 
| but on the amount of benefit to the in- 
| dividual receiver. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON asked hon. 
| Members to judge between the Go- 
vernment proposal and the alternative 
one put forward by the Opposition. The 
Government wanted to tax the property 
_ of the deceased ; the Opposition preferred 
to tax the property passing into the 
hands of the living. If Dives left 
Lazarus £100, Lazarus, because Dives 


was a rich man, would have to pay a high 
duty ; but if Lazarus left Dives £100, 


result would be to add enormously to Dives, with all his riches, would only 
the expense and increase seriously the | pay a low rate. That was the simple 
burdens of those who had to deal with | proposition of the Government against 





estates. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not 
object to the principle of aggregation 
provided it was fairly and properly 
applied, but his contention was that it 
should not be on the corpus of the estate, 
but on the benefit received by individual 
inheritors. He could conceive nothing 
more unjust than to make a man pay, 
not in proportion to what he received, 
but in proportion to what somebody hap- 
pened todie worth. That being the prin- 
ciple of the clause, although it would no 


doubt bring more money into the Exche- 
quer, it had something wrong at the 


bottom of it, and he, for one, could not | 


support it. The Debates they had had 
upon Clauses 2 and 3 showed the enormous 
complications which the system of 
aggregation would involve, an infinite 
number of difficult problems had been 
brought to light, and the difficulty 
which already existed in inducing 
persons to act as trustees would be 


which they were fighting. He would 
take another instance showing the in- 
| justice of the proposal. A man died and 
left £5,000 divisible among five children. 
If it so happened that his eldest son by 
‘another disposition got £100,000, the 
| youuger children would have to pay 6 
per cent. on their smaller legacies of 
£1,000 each, instead of 2 per cent., 
which was the proper rate upon the 
amount they would receive. Could any 
_hon. Member stand up in his place and 
|defend such a system? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted to get at the 
great estates ; his complaint against them 
was that they passed in great blocks, but 
| under his scheme the only sufferers would 
be the estates that would be broken 
up ; it was on them that the great burden 
would fall. The object of the Govern- 
ment policy was to split up property, 
but this was a clause for the protection 
of millionaires at the expense of the less 
favourably situated classes. The clause 
|as it stood would create a grievous in- 
justice, and he thought the electors of 
the country would readily understand 
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the necessity they were under of opposing 
it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
seen a ghost—the ghost of a millionaire 
—and he imagined it was escaping to a 
place where there were no Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, taking with it some pro- 
perty which was taxable. The right 
hon. Gentleman was pursuing the 
phantom, hoping that he would catch it 
and tax it. As the Opposition were of 
opinion that the only fair principle of 
taxation was one based upon the taxation 
of living men, they would vote against 
the clause. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he hardly 
liked to give a silent!vote on this clause, 
because it contained certain propositions 
which it was difficult to contest, although 
the application of them was equally diffi- 
cult to defend. The proposition that a fair 
charge should be put upon the capital 
value was one which was applied to a 
very large extent to personalty, and 
one the application of which to real 
estate it was very difficult to resist. 
Then, again, it would probably not be 
contested that properties of a similar 
kind going to the same family ought to 
be aggregated, but the association of 
estates which were not similar in their 
character, and which went to different 
classes of people, could not, he thought, 
very well be justified. As regarded 
graduation, if it implied putting in- 
creased taxation on the shoulders of 
those who were best able to bear it, 
everybody would approve of it, but he 
did not very well understand why an 
inereased duty should be put upon a 
number of small benefits because in the 
aggregate they amounted to a large 
benefit. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said that all the family 
property should be put together for the 
purpose of taxation on the principle upon 
which Probate Duty was levied. This 
clause, however, did not carry out that 
proposition in its integrity, because it 
associated with the family property 
property which came from an entirely 
different source, and might be enjoyed 
only to a very limited extent by the 
family. It seemed to him to be 
absolutely wrong in principle that the 
duty should be increased in the case of a 
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man who took a portion of a large estate, 
as compared with a man who took a 
precisely similar portion of a small estate, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
defended the new Estate Duty upon the 
ground that the State had a prior claim, 
but a much better ground had been 
suggested in the speech of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney)—namely, that the duty 
was a sort of deferred Income Tax and 
was money owing by the deceased to the 
State. It would not, however, be taken 
out of the property of the deceased, who 
had enjoyed the benefit of the income all 
his life, but out of the property of persons 
who succeeded him and who might be 
entirely independent of him. The re- 
sult of the adoption of the proposals 
of the Government must weigh very 
heavily upon a class of property in this 
country which was at present in a 
very depressed condition. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had spoken with 
sympathy of the depressior of the landed 
interest, and had appeared to throw out 
the suggestion that something would be 
done to alleviate the burden of the tax 
as far as agricultural land was con- 
cerned. The right hon. Gentleman had 
almost shed tears over the depressed 
condition of agriculture. The right hon. 
Gentleman had reminded him of the car- 
penter in Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, who shed tears over the oysters, but 
nevertheless ate them all the same. The 
right hon. Gentleman, whilst he ex- 
pressed the greatest amount of sympathy 
with the agricultural interest, impo 

taxation which would press very heavily 
upon it. The effect of the present 
proposal of the Government must be to 
diminish expenditure upon estates, and 
the result would be that not only the 
squire would suffer, but that suffering 
would be inflicted upon a large class of 
persons dependent upon him : the trades- 
men in the villages, the farmers, and the 
labourers, in whom those who were 
called the friends of the agricultural 
labourer professed to take such great 
interest. He believed it would be very 
difficult to carry out the system of aggre- 
gation and graduation proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that if 
the Bill passed in its present form it would 
require very considerable amendment at 
no very distant date. He viewed with 
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considerable apprehension the policy 
embodied in this clause, and he believed 
that its results would not justify the san- 
guine anticipations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, it might seem invidious to draw 
attention to one fault in the clause, but 


it was only in regard to one that he de- 
sired to draw attention. He hoped that 
before the Report stage the Govern- 
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a purely artificial standard. He would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
interest of the freedom of alienation, 
whether he could not choose some method 
of charging an ad valorem duty on 
settlements made during life. Then they 
could caleulate and know for a certainty 
what they were dealing with. _ At pre- 
sent, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
was imposing the gravest impediments 
on the free alienation of property, was 
creating great delay in the winding-up 


ment would go a little further in the ‘of estates in the future, and was pre- 
direction of the proviso. There surely | venting people from knowing definitely 


was reasonable ground for asking that | 


the Government should make some con- 
cession in regard to incomes which were 
ouly enjoyed during life. A life interest 
in £10,000 of Consols—yielding an in- 
come of £300 a year—ought not to be 
aggregated in the same way as pro- 
perty amounting to £10,000, which had 
been wholly possessed by the deceased 
person. 
way on this point the concession would 
tend to remove many of the objections 
to the clause. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he wished to pro- 
test against the principle on which the 
elause was founded, which could only be 
described as “aggregation gone mad.” The 
clause would create great delay in wind- 
ing-up estates, and that, apart from any- 
thing else, would cause grave incon- 
venience. He thought he should have 
the sanction of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheyuer for saying that, whatever taxa- 
tion was to be imposed on eapital values, 
it was, above all things, desirable to 


If the Government would give | 


| no use. 





ascertain at as early a date as possible the 
amount of duties that were payable. | 
Hitherto there had been no difficulty in 
bringing voluntary gifts and settlements | 
into the same category. They were | 
paid once and for all, and there was no 
difficulty in dealing with the property. | 
So it had been with reference to charges 
for beneficial interests. But under the | 
present scheme of aggregation the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made a | 
charge the amount of which would be 
unascertainable, sometimes for years, and 
which was not regulated like the Pro- | 
bate Duty by the amount of the property 
which passed irrespective of the bene- 
ficiaries. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had, on the contrary, established | 


and soon the utmost amount they would 
have to pay according to the benefits 
they were going to take. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 101 ; 
Noes 58.—-(Division List, No. 82.) 


Clause 4. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) moved to omit the first lines of 
Section 1 of the clause to the end of Sub- 
Section (a). He pointed out that the 
introductory words of the clause would 
create a difficulty, and that if they, were 
retained the following words would be of 
If it were not considered neces- 
sary to strike out the first words, he 
would be quite prepared to limit his 
Amendment to the sub-section. At pre- 
sent, however, he moved the omission of 
all the lines. 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. A.O’Connor) 
ruled that this could not be done, as the 
Amendment would exclude the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for York. 


Mr. AMBROSE explained that he 
had proposed to move the omission of all 
the lines in order to show the sense of 
the Amendment, his object being to take 
the opinion of the Committee upon the 
section. However, he was quite willing 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) moved to 
leave out “remains settled” and insert 
“passes,” urging that the clause as it 
stood would inflict hardship. Theobject 
of the Amendment was to ensure that not 
more than one Estate Duty should be paid, 
as according to the statement of the At- 
torney General in reply to the right hon. 
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Member for Bodmin, that was the dis-| of the words. To an ordinary under- 
tinet intention of the Government. Until standing a settlement was determined 
settlements were worked out there should when the property reached the hands of 
not be adouble Estate Duty exacted. That the final owner. If this were ordinary 
ratention of the Government was not | legal language, then legal language was 
quite clear as the Bill stood. He would very ill-contrived to express ordinary 
ilustrate what he meant by putting the ideas. A settlement was merely a 
ease of a property settled upon two /| channel by which property was visibly 
tenants for life, and then passing abso- directed to an end, and surely it became 
lutely to a man and his children. A | worked out when the property had 

second Estate Duty was uot payable under | from the person who settled it through 
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the scheme of the Bill until the whole 
settlement was worked out. According 
to the words ‘of the Bill it would be 
necessary in order to prevent a second 
Estate Duty becoming payable for the 
property to remain settled after the 
second death, which, strictly speaking, 


was not the case, because it passed abso- | 
lutely. The intention of the Govern- | 


ment was not carried out by the clause as 
it stood. The words he suggested would 
carry out that intention, and were not 
liable to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s sinister charge of evasion. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
2, to leave out the words “remains 


settled,” and insert the word “ passes.” | 


—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that he could 
not accept the Amendment, as the words 
of the clause had been very carefully con- 
sidered. The words were perfectly ap- 
plicable, and the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member would not improve 
the clause. He could not accept the in- 
terpretation which had been put upon it. 


Mr. BYRNE asked the Solicitor 
General whether he considered that pro- 
perty settled on one person for life with 
remainder to another absolutely remained 
settled or not upon the death of the 
tenant for life? That was the simple 
question. Surely it could not- be any 
longer considered settled property. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
language of the clause was framed accord- 
ing to the ordinary legal phraseology. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, | 


E.) said that, after all, the Committee 


the various beneficiaries to the persons 
to whom it finally passed. It came to 
them through the pipe or channel of the 
| settlement, and when it reached them it 
| was in the open sea, It belonged to 

them absolutely in fee simple. To ex- 
| press it otherwise was an abuse of 
language, and, however consistent it 
might be with legal, was certainly incon- 
sistent with non-legal English. He did 
'not know how the Committee would 
| interpret this clause, but the view taken 
| by his learned Friends, as great autho- 

rities in these matters as any in the 
| House, coincided with that which every 
layman would take of the ordinary mean- 
ing of the English language. It might 
as well be said that the water of a river 
on arriving at the open sea remained still 

the water of the river as to say that 

property which came toa person through 
| a settlemeut was still in settlement, and 
| probably the Government would see the 
‘necessity of reconsidering their lan- 


guage. 
| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, this 


| clause would place an additional burden 


upon property. The moment the sus- 


pension of property under a settlement 
| came to an end the property no longer 
_remained in settlement. A new tax 
should be laid upon definite property at 
a definite point of time. In this case the 
point of time chosen was the death of 
the owner. That was the only poiat to 
be regarded by this Bill, and the Go- 
vernment could not go either behind or 
| beyond it. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
, chequer had told the Committee that the 
object was to tax the property of the 
dead man, and if they passed from that 
| point of time in any way, they must go 
back to the ghost—to the time when the 
ghost still possessed his property, and 
| before it had become sub-divided upon 


| 
| 


i 


bad to consider what was the meaning | his death. Jt was upon his ghost that 
Mr. Butcher 
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the duty was levied. “ After his death” 
the Exchequer had nothing to do with it, 
and therefore the clause named the 
wrong point of time. ‘“ Remains settled ” 
was an ambiguous phrase, because the 
property passed, and the settlement did 
not remain. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that they all wished 
to arrive at the same result, The sup- 
porters of the Amendment had omitted 
one possible ease. If property were 
settled upon A for his life, then upon A’s 
wife for her life, and then upon children, 
it remained settled upon the death of A. 
There was no doubt about that. 


*Mr. BUTCHER admitted that the 
words of the clause were appropriate to 
that case ; but if there were a remainder 
to children, the settlement came to an 
end with the death of the wife, and the 
property no longer remained settled. In 
such a case the property “ passes by 
virtue of a disposition then already 
made,” as he proposed the clause should 
read. 


Mr. HALDANE(Haddington)pointed 
out that the Definition Clause solved the 
difficulty, as it provided that— 

“The expression ‘settled property’ means 

property comprised in a settlement.” 
It was very important to bear that 
in mind in reference to these words 
with regard to property settled by the 
deceased person being liable to te 
Duty. Although the property became 
held in fee simple, the fee simple arose by 
virtue of the settlement. The words had 
been chosen very carefully. 


Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, settled estate passed partly 
on the death of the son and partly on 
the death of the wife, when it passed in 
fee simple and was no longer estate to 
be taxed. 


Mr. BYRNE said, the reply given by 
his hon, and learned Friend was abso- 
lutely no answer to the question he had 
put, whether property settled upon a 
person for life with remainder to some- 
one else became absolutely the property 
of the tenant for life. The Definition 
Clause did not apply to a case where the 
settlement came to an end with remainder 


to someone else, whose property it be-| 
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came absolutely. Really the matter ap- 
peared too clear for argument. He 
challenged any lawyer in the House to 
say that when property was settled upon 
a man for life with remainder to his wife 
with remainder over to someone else, and 
when the second of the two lives fell in, 
the property did not then cease to be 
settled property. 

Siz W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say he did not dispute that at all. 
As far as he could see, it now appeared 
that the effect of the Amendment would 
be to extend the operation of the clause 
and to include within its scope all settled 
property, and even property that had 
actually passed out of settlement. As 
in certain cases he would obtain an addi- 
tional duty if the Amendment were 
carried he was not indisposed to assent 
to it. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, that a minute ago the Go- 
verument were striving anxiously toretain 
the words, but now they were not only will- 
ing togive up the words but were going to 
accept the Amendment. This change of 
front was perplexing. If it were true 
that the difficulties which had been 
pointed out by his hon. Friends were 
involved in the words as they now stood, 
and then if other difficulties were in- 
volved in the words proposed, it was 
perfectly clear the Government ought to 
revise the drafting of the clanse. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 
that on settled property the Government 
intended to attach thie additional 1s. 
per cent., but by their own avowal 
there was no Is. per cent. duty payable. 
What, therefore, was the g of the 
clause ? 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had kindly 
accepted his Amendment, he should be 
the last in the world to destroy the 
right hon. Gentleman’s intention. As 
they now knew what the intentions of 
the Government were, he should be pre- 
pared to move his Amendment in the 
form in which it stood, and to produce 
at some later stage, when convenient, 
words in order to carry out the intention 
of the Government—namely, there being 
only one life interest in ‘the settlement, 
and the property going to the children, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them he did not desire further Estate Duty 
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to be paid. He should certainly suggest 
some words in the Bill to carry out that 
intention of the Government, and mean- 
while he should press this’ Amend- 
ment, 


Mr, A. J. BALFOUR did not think 
they ought to accept any alteration of 
the Bill unless the Government could 
‘give reasons for the alteration. He 
would ask the Committee to consider for 
& moment the position in which they 
were. An Amendment had been moved 
by his hon. and learned Friend, who 
argued that the words of the Bill did not 
earry out the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. The first answer of the Govern- 
ment to that was that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had rightly inter- 
preted the intentions of the Government, 
and that the words of the Bill would 
carry out their intentions, Upon that a 
Debate arose and lasted for some time, 
and then up got the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had the courage—which 
he never lacked—to throw over his hon. 
and learned Friend beside him, and to 
say that the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were not the intentions that they 
understood. [Sir W. Harcovrr dis- 
sented.] Did the words carry out the 
intentions of the Government ? He should 
like to understand whether they did or 
not. 

Srr W. HARCOURT said, that gentle- 
men opposite were very hard to please. 
He was ready to adopt their words or to 
adhere to his own. He could do no 
more. He was quite willing to carry 
out the intentions of the Government as 
expressed in the Bill, but if the Opposi- 
tion were good enough to give the 
Government more than , they asked. for, 
he, of course, should be glad. The 
Amendment moved by the hon. and 
learned Member opposite would effect 
a good deal more than the Government 
had intended. To that he did not object, 
and he hoped that no more time would 
be wasted upon the matter. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was in a charming 
humour. The interpretation now put 
upon his hon. and learned Friend’s 
Amendment was that it would impose 
additional taxation. In that case it was 
out of Order. It would require a separate 
Resolution, and they could not consider 
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it until that Resolution had been passed, 
and he therefore asked whether the 
Amendment was in Order. 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. A. O’Con- 


/NOR) : T cannot say that it is out of Order. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. BARTLEY moved, in page 3, 
line 3, at end, add— 

“ Any — accountable for the duty may 
decide whether he will pay the Estate Duty 
only or the Estate Duty and a further Estate 
Duty. In the event of his paying the Estate 
Duty only the payment under this part of. the 
Act shall be the same as if the property were 
not settled.” 

The object of the Amendment, he ex- 
plained, was to give the person account- 
able for the duty the option of paying the 
further Estate Duty and getting the ad- 
vantages accruing from paying that extra 
Estate Duty, or of paying the ordinary 
duty and not getting the advantages of 
the settlement as regarded ‘le duty. It 
seemed to him that there could be no 
possible objection on the part of the Go- 
vernment to adopt this proposal. The 
reason for the Amendment was obvious. 
There were many cases in which the person 
accountable for the duty would not care 
to receive the advantages which this 
clause gave to settled property. The 
Amendment would allow settled property 
to be treated as unsettled property at the 
option of the person accountable. The 
Revenue would not suffer by the pro- 
posal, and therefore he did not see why 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
object to it, In Clause 1 the Government 
had prided themselves on assimilating real 
and personal property, If real property 
was to be treated. the same. as, personal, 
and those interested in settled estates 
wished to pay the same taxation as was 
paid in the case of unsettled estates, it 
seemed to him only fair and reasonable 
they shoulkt allow them that’ option, 
which would be extremely fair, and he 
could not think that the Exchequer 
would suffer by it. ‘he Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had distinetly stated that 
settled estates paid less than others, but 
if every estate took advantage of this 
proposal, and did not aceept the advan- 
tages of paying the duty given in’ the 
ease of settlements, then the result would 
be that all settled would pay exactly the 
same as unsettled property. His motive 
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in drafting the Amendment had been to 
provide that settled estates, if they pre- 
ferred it, should not take advantage of 
those privileges given by settlement, but 
should pay as if they were unsettled, 
and in that case would be treated as un- 
settled estates, He begged to propose 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
line 3, at end, to add— 


“Any person accountable for the duty may 
decide whether he will pay the Estate Duty 
only or the Estate Duty and a further Estate 
Duty. In the event of his paying the Estate 
Duty only the payment under this part of the 
Act shall be the same as if the property were 
not settled.”—(_.Mr. Bartley.) 


in page 3, 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, the prin- 
ciple on which the Government had pro- 
ceeded with regard to settlements was 
that they only charged once upon a 
settlement, however many lives were 
covered by the settlement. They charged 
an average sum of Is. per cent., which, 
as he had previously stated, was a 
sort of experimental compensation 
covering the whole lives in the 
settlement by asingle payment. Whether 
that was enough he rather doubted, but 
at all events they did not think they were 
putting it too high at first. Now what 
the hon. Member proposed was that the 
executor or the first man should have the 
option of saying whether he would take the 
advantage of treating it as unsettled and 
paying duty upon a life, or whether he 
would take advantage of the arrange- 
ment provided by the Bill, and pay 
1 per cent. to cover all the lives. It was 
quite obvious that if he was a wise man 
he would take the option which was most 
disadvantageous to the revenue. The 
1 per cent. duty on settlements was based 
upon an average of what they believed to 
be the duration of settlements, but if the 
good lives were taken out and only the 
bad ones left, that would defeat the 
arrangement altogether. It was not a 
good thing to leave the matter optional. 
They ought to have a fixed rule laid 
down by which an executor should be 
bound, and he should not be allowed to 
enter into what, after all, would be more 
or less of a gambling transaction. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped that the 
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hon. Member would not press the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM-MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, that if the only thing that 
could be said against this Amendment 
was what was said by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he was not sure he should 
not have felt it his duty to support the 
Amendment, because he could not quite 
acquiesce in the notion that there was a 
sort of heaven-born right in Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to make it always 
wrong for a subject to choose out that 
line of conduct which might seem to give 
him the best chance of paying the least 
taxes. He always understood it was the 
right of a subject to arrange his 
affairs so as to let his taxes be as little 
difficult as it was possible for them to be. 
If he thought that all the persons inter- 
ested had a fair choice he should have 
gone very much with what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Islington. But 
he did not think that was what would 
really happen here. He was afraid if 
the Amendment were carried a great 
injustice might be done to many deserv- 
ing people by those who would rather 
scheme to save their own pockets and 
who would not think of those who came 
after them. The scheme of compound- 
ing the rate on settlement at 1 per cent. 
was a scheme many of them on that side 
of the House viewed with very great 
favour. They thought there ought not 
to be any obstacle placed in the way of 
allowing people to provide the best way 
they could for their families ; therefore it 
was quite right that when property was 
to be handed from one member to 
another of a family there shoukl be 
a rate charged upon each succession. But 
the Committee would see that if the 
Amendment were carried the result 
would be this : that it might give an un- 
fair opportunity to the first man who 
came into the property to do an injustice 
to those who came after him by not pay- 
ing the extra 1 percent. duty. Such a 
course would naturally be followed by a 
man who cared only about bis own pocket 
and had no interest in those that came 
after him, who would by his action be 
liable to pay the whole of the ruinous 
Estate Duties. For these reasons he 
could not support the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
felt it was his duty to continue to give 
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that support to the Government which 
he had always extended to them in 
regard to this Bill. His objection to 
this Amendment was that it sinned 
against all the verities of tax collection. 
It went against a fundamental principle 
of taxation by placing in the hands of 
the executor the power of affixing a 
character to property that might never 
have been intended should be placed upon 
it by Act of Parliament. If the Amend- 
ment passed the executor could elect to 
treat the property as either “‘ settled or 
unsettled,” and could pay the duty upon 
the one class or the other as be thought 
fit. That was an option that should 
never be left to an executor, and he could 
not help thinking that his hon. Friend 
had scarcely sufficiently studied the prin- 
ciples of tax-collecting before he framed 
his Amendment, and he hoped, therefore, 
that he would withdraw it. 

Mr. BARTLEY remarked, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
his Amendment on the ground that the 
Government would lose by it, and his hon. 
Friend objected to it because the Govern- 
ment would get too great an advantage 
under it. He was therefore in a dilemma 
as to what was the best thing to do, and 
he thought that the wisest course would 
be for him to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE moved to leave 
out Sub-section (a), or so much of it as 
provides 
“that a further Estate Duty on the principal 
value of the property shall be levied at the rate 
hereinafter specified.” 

The clause provided that where property 
liable to Estate Duty was settled by the 
will of the deceased, this further estate 
duty mentioned in Sub-section (a) should 
be payable. But he would call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the fact that in 19 cases 
out of 20 every disposition made by a 
testator was more or less of a settlement 
within the meaning of this clause. He 
did not know how a will could be made 
in the case of a man having a family to 
provide for in which every disposition he 
could make would not amount to a settle- 
ment. The effect of this would be that 
whereas the Chancellor ef the Exchequer 
levied duty only at a given rate in the 
scale, in truth there would be afterwards 
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an additional Is. per cent. put upon it, 
and that seemed to him oppressive in the 
extreme. He did not think that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though he 
had got to raise the value, need resort to 
acts of oppression, and he hoped, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept this Amendment, the duty levied 
by the precedent clauses being amply 
sufficient without pressing people in this 
position for this further duty. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 4, 
to leave out paragraph (a)—(Mr. W. 
Ambrose). 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘(a) a further Estate Duty on the 
principal value of the’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID opposed the Amend- 
ment on the ground that it was directly 
opposed to the policy of the Government, 
as announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in regard to settied estates. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY supported 
the Amendment, which, he said, if ac- 
cepted would mitigate the unnecessary 
harshness with which the Bill would 
operate on many families where there 
happened to be frequent successions by 
death at short intervals. As the Bill 
now stood, properties would, to a great 
extent, be affected by life. One pro- 
perty would not get hit because there 
was a long life, and another would get 
much hit because there was a succession 
of lives, one after the other. If, however, 
the Amendment were accepted, the life 
element would be excluded from pro- 
perty settled in families ; and such pro- 
perty would be, to a great extent, saved 
from the harsh and uncertain treatment 
he had indicated, 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 76.—(Division List, No. 83.) 

On Motion of Mr. Gisson Bow es, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to:—Page 3, line 4, after the second 
“the,” insert “settled.” Page 3, line 6, 
after “ such,” insert “ settled.” 

*Mr. BUTCHER moved to omit from 
Sub-section (b) page 3, line 9, the word 
“* was,” in order to insert “ had,” and also 
to leave out in line 10, the words—. 
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* = had been at any time competent to dispose 
of, 

in order to insert— 

“the right by the exercise of any power, or 
otherwise, to vest in himself the absolute 
j nterest in.” 

The necessity for the Amendments arose 
from the inconvenient refusal of the Go- 
vernment to define, in the early clauses 
of the Bill, the words “competent to 
dispose of.” The intentions of the Go- 
vernment were that a second Estate Duty 
should not be paid under existing settle- 
ments when once Estate Duty had been 
paid in respect to the particular estate. 
But there was one exception to the rule, 
and that was where the deceased at the 
time of his death was competent to dis- 
pose of the property. The words of the 
Government were unfortunate. Under 
the proposed definition, which was to be 
found in Clause 18, a person was “com- 
petent to dispose of ” such property when 
he had only a tenancy in tail in remainder, 
which might never vest at all. Suppose 
a man had only an expectancy in an 
estate, and died, the estate never having 
vested in him, one would have expected 
that the second Estate Duty would not be 
payable ; but, wccording to the peculiar 
wording of Clause 18, a second duty 
would, in his view, become payable. 
Unless this Amendment was carried 
double Estate Duty would have to be paid 
in cases in which, he thought, the Go- 
vernment did not intend it to be paid. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
9, to leave out the word “was,” and 
insert the word “ had.”—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘was ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought 
that the difference between the hon. and 
_ learned Gentleman and the Government 
was almost microscopic. The hon. and 
learned Member objected to a man being 
considered competent to dispose of 
property if he was tenant in tail in 
remainder, The tenant in tail in re- 
mainder was in a position if he got the 
consent of the protector of the settlemeut 
to bar the estate tail, but without that 
consent he could create a base fee, and 
under Clause 18 the expression “ compe- 
tent to dispose ” would include a person 
who could create a base fee. It was an 
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extremely teehnical point that the hon. 
and learned Member raised—one that 
would require an explanation of a couple 
of hours from some skilled exponent of 
real property law. If they were to dis- 
cuss questions of that kind upon Amend- 
ments they would take a very long time 
to get through with the Bill. He was 
afraid he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. He preferred the drafting of the 
Government draftsman and the opinion 
of the Attorney General to that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
Solicitor General rested his case on the 
competence of the gent!emen whoadvised 
the Government. He admitted that 
those gentlemen were extremely able— 
in fact, geniuses, if the Solicitor General 
liked ; but he had never yet heard of a 
Government who, when asked in Com- 
mittee of the whole House to show that 
their Bill even carried out their own 
intentions, fell back upon the skill and 
ability of those who drafted the Bill. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
come into the discussion of this Bill 
under great difficulties, and he had won 
the admiration and approval of the Com- 
mittee for the way in which he was dis- 
charging the difficult and delicate task 
which had suddenly been put upon him. 
They had been deprived of the assistance 
of the Attorney General, who was 
especially qualified to guide them in 
these matters of conveyancing, but they 
must be allowed to argue a question of 
drafting when it arose. He thought his 
hon. and learned Friend the Mover of the 
Amendment was perfectly right to abide 
by his opinion unless the Govern- 
ment consented to argue the question 
and show him that he was wrong. 
His hon. and learned Friend was a most 
competent authority on this subject ; and 
thougb he did not say that his hon. and 
learned Friend was in this matter exactly 
right, his opinion was at least worth con- 
sideration ; and if the Solicitor General 
refused to consider it, his hon. and learned 
Frievd would do well to divide the Com- 
mittee on the question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could not allow the Solicitor General to 
be the victim of his own modesty. No 
doubt the Attorney General was a great 
man, but if the Attorney General were 
there instead of the Solicitor General, the 
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Bill would not have arrived as far as its 
presetit stage in so short a time. He 
should deprecate the modesty of the 
Solicitor General in refusing to discuss 
the question because it had already been 
decided by the Attorney General. He 
would point out that the Attorney General 
was not present to listen to his argument, 
and it was therefore impossible to say 
what opinion the Attorney General would 
have arrived at at the end of that argu- 
ment. There was «a great deal more than 
the question of drafting in the Amend- 
ment. The peculiarity of the Bill was 
that it was impossible to understand a 
point without referring to another clause, 
and in some cases to two of these other 
clauses. In Clause 18 they found— 
“ A person shall be deemed competent to dis- 
of property if he bas such an estate or 
interest therein or such general power as would, 
if he were sui juris, enable him to dispose of 
the property,” &c. 
What was the result of that ? Why, that 
those gentlemen who in Clause 4 were 
treated as though they were competent 
to dispose were gentlemen who were not 
sui juris, or, in other words, persons not 
competent to dispose. They were not 
their own master, or capable of exercising 
that power which constituted competency 
todispose. Why, an infant five months 
old—to put an extreme case, a lunatic 
infant of five months old—would be in- 
cluded, and it would scarcely be con- 
tended that such a person was “ compe- 
tent to dispose,” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 105 ; 
Noes 71.— (Div. List, No. 84.) 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 
(No, 288.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 10) BILL. 
(No, 239.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 17) BILL.—(No, 248.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles: 


{COMMONS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 18) BILL.—(No. 257.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


SEA FISHERIES (SHELL FISH) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to extend the 
powers of Local Fisheries Committees with 
respect to Fisheries for Shell Fish, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bryce, Mr, Secretary 
Asquith, and Mr. Burt. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 274.] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PURCHASE 
OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 1891). 


Paper [presented 7th June} to be 
printed. [No. 155.] 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Accounts [presented 7th June] to be 
printed. [No. 156.] 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, 


Accounts [presented 7th June] to be 
printed. [No. 157.] 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (GENERAL 
REPORTS.) 

Copies presented,—of General Reports 
by the Chief Inspectors of the Western 
and Northern Divisions of Scotland for 
the year 1893 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 
Copy presented,—of ‘Twenty-second 
Annual Report, 1892-3 [by Command | ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 

Copy presented,—of Thirteenth Re- 
port, Appendix, Part VIII. (MSS. and 
Correspondence of James, First Earl of 
Charlemont, Vol. II., 1784 to 1799) [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


COAL (ANNUAL OUTPUT). 
Address for “Return showing the 
Annual Output of Coal in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, respec- 
tively, from the year 1854, inclusive.”— 
(Mr. Baird.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve 
o'clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 11th June 1894. 





POLICE (SLAUGHTER OF INJURED 
ANIMALS) BILL (No. 74), 
now 
INJURED ANIMALS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1. 

Toe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved, on behalf of the Home Office, in 
lines 11 and 12, to leave out the words, 
“ Police, slaughter of,” as being unneces- 
sary upon shortening the title of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved verbal Amendments, which were 
agreed to. 

Tne Eart or’ CAMPERDOWN 
moved to substitute for “so severely in- 
jured as not to be able to,” the words, 
“that it cannot without cruelty be led 
away.” 

THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
had no objection to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendment. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, in lines 15 and 16,'to leave out 
the words, “at once obtain the opinion 
of the nearest veterinary surgeon,” and 
insert, “shall at once summon aid”; 
because in country districts a constable 
might have to travel a long distance 
before he could obtain the services of a 
veterinary surgeon, and the animal would 
eonsequeutly be left to suffer for a con- 
siderable period. In London, of course, 
a veterin surgeon could always be 
readily found ; but that was not the case 
in country places. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
VOL. XXV. [rourrs szrtzs.] 
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Clause 3, 


Tne Eart. or CHESTERFIELD 
moved, to leave out all the words after 
* constable,” in line 20, in order to insert 
@ proviso that the owner and not the rate- 
payers should pay all expenses connected 
with slaughtering the beast and removing 
the earease. Under the Bill as originally 
drafted it was proposed that the owner 
of the horse or animal injured should pay 
those expenses, whereas the eost of pro- 
curing the services of a veterinary surgeon 
were to be charged on the rates of the 
parish where the animal was found, The 
Local Government Board, whom he had 
consulted, were strongly averse to imposing 
any fresh burden on ratepayers, and ‘the 
Amendment was proposed for the purpose 
of carrying out that object. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, if that was the noble Lord’s view 
surely it would be better to allow the 
owner an option whether he would send 
for a veterinary surgeon or not. In some 
country places a veterinary surgeon could 
not be got under 20 miles, and in the 
ease of a donkey worth £4 coming to 
grief, the unfortunate owner would have 
to pay the cost of bringing the veterinary 
surgeon over. It would only be fair that 
he should be asked whether the 
veterinary surgeon should be sent for. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
pointed out that an Amendment had 
been adopted already in Clause 2, which 
would meet the noble Marquess’s sug- 
gestion, that the veterinary surgeon must 
be found “ within a reasonable distance.” 
That Amendment was proposed exactly 
for this purpose. 

THe Eart’ or CAMPERDOWN 
said, the object of the Bill was to enable 
a police constable in cases of severe 
accident to eall for the opinion of a 
veterinary surgeon in the absence of the 
owner. This red to be a substantial : 
amendment. here a donkey (as in the 
case suggested by the noble Marquess) had 
merely fallen down in a fit, or something 
of that kind, if the police constable had 
obtained a veterinary surgeon and the 
donkey were to die, the owner would, 
under any cireumstances, be responsible 
for having the earcase carried off ; but 
supposing, on the other hand, the donkey 
were to recover and was on its legs again 
when the veterinary surgeon arrived, the 
question would aise, who was to pay. for 
his attendance? As the Bill originally 
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stood, any expense of that kind would 
have fallen upon the parish or person 
inspiring the police constable. Would it 
now fall upon the owner? It seemed 
rather hard that he should be obliged 
to pay any expenses which the police 
might see fit to incur, and which could 
be said to be reasonable. The matter 
certainly deserved further consideration. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, if the noble Earl would bring it 
forward at a subsequent stage he would 
be happy to consider it. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, the Bill must go to a Standing Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved to insert, in line 21, the word 
“ consequential.” 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
thought it was equally doubtful whether 
the owner should be called upon to pay 
if the police made a mistake. Clearly 
the Police Authorities should pay and not 
the owner. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought that in nine cases out of 10 a 
veterinary surgeon would be an unneces- 
sary luxury,and should only be summoned 
in extreme cases, As a rule, a police con- 
stable would be perfectly competent to 
judge whether an animal should be 
slaughtered or not. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY sug- 
gested the case of a gentleman out hunt- 
ing, and his horse being injured. The 
police would be sent for; they would 
send for a veterinary surgeon, and the 
horse would be ordered to be destroyed. 
It would be very hard upon the parish to 
make it pay the cost of the veterinary 
surgeon. He knew a case where a 
veterinary surgeon called in simply 
ordered a horse to be destroyed, and 
charged 10s, for doing so. The matter 
seemed to require a good deal of cun- 
sideration. 

Tus Earp or CAMPERDOWN had 
no objection to the Police Authorities 
paying the expense. All he wished to 
urge was the hardship upon the owner. 
If without his knowledge a veterinary 
surgeon was Called in, it was rather hard 
that he should be called upon to pay 
for it. 


The Eart of Camperdown 


{LORDS} 


THe Margqvess or SALISBURY 
suggested that the matter could be dealt 
with in Standing Committee. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendments. 
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Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved to insert, in line 6, after “ animal,” 
the words “summarily as a civil debt.” 
The words were essential in order to 
provide means for recovering expenses, 
which did not already exist in the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Lorv MONKSWELL proposed to 


insert “in Ireland” after the Grand Jury . . 


cess. 
Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
suggested that that also should remain 
over for the further stage. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Preamble. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved that this be omitted as un- 
necessary. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed, as 
amended, (No. 100.) 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tue Ear or DENBIGH, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, it 
referred to the important Merchandise 
Marks Act. with which their Lordships 
were familiar, passed by both Parties 
during the Government of the noble 
Marquess.. The present Lord Derby, 
then President of the Board of Trade, 
in introducing that Bill in their Lord- 
ships’ House, said it was for the purpose of 
preventing the fraudulent use of trade 
marks, and that all sections and classes 
desired to remove that foul blot upon our 
trade and to enourage honest trading. 
The Bill was accepted by the then Opposi- 
tion, and the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack said their object was to 
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immorality, Ppt mischie- 
wos eft off tds, nud that i ill Spiaton 1 
was better to suffer Sas ‘inconvenience from 
the severity of the law than not to deal effec- 
tively with the evil.” 
That quotation would remind the House 
that the object of both Parties was to 
stop a system of commercial fraud whieh 
was doing immense harm to the manu- 
facturers of this country and to the men 
in their employ. A Committee of the 
House of Commons was ‘sppointed in 
1890 to inquire into the working of the 
Act of 1887, and much evidence was 
given showing the great good it had 
done to the manufacturing interests of 
the couutry. But certain blots were 
pointed out and the Committee made re- 
commendations with the view of removing 
them. Accordingly, the amending Act 
of 1891 was passed, which had the effect 
or removing the defects then discovered. 
But considerable evidence was given about 
another and more serious blot. While 
the Act had been most beneficial in stop- 
ping fraudulent marking, practically no 
power existed to deal with goods brought 
into this country unmarked, then marked 
here as British goods, and so sold to 
British customers or exported to our 
foreign customers as being articles of 
British manufacture. This Bill was 
divided into two portions, the first deal- 
ing with that fraudulent practice, and 
the second with the importation of prison- 
made goods. Upon the first point he 
acknowledged at once that the Com- 
mittee of 1890 was hostile to the pro- 
posals then made for insisting on marks 
of origin being borne by all imported 
goods. It was thought that to do so 
would restrict trade, and would damage 
warehousemen, small traders, and the 
various interests to be considered. 
Although that Committee did not see 
their way to adopt the suggestions made 
by many competent witnesses, the situa- 
tion had now grown much more serious ; 
and just as between 1887 and 1890 the 
testimony of Custom House officials 
showed that the quantity of unmarked 
goods imported into this country had 
largely increased, so it had) become 
notorious that from 1890 to the present 
time, since traders had discovered more 
and more how they could defeat the 
object of the Merchandise Marks Act, 
the importation of goods into this country 
for the purpose of being fraudulently 
marked here had enormously increased. 
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‘As a result the feeling of dissatisfaction 


classes of; the community, 
and, learned, Lord. on the Woolsack, in 
accepting the Bill introduced by the late ' 
Government, said that one admittedly 
peavalent kind of fraud was very disas- 
rous—the combivation of marks, for 
the purpose of heading people to. believe 
that goods were made by others than 
those by whom they were manufactured. 
That particular fraud was exactly what 
was being practised now—that was really 
the object of placing British marks on 
goods of foreign origin. And so long as 
the law remained in its present state that 
fraud would continue to increase. This 
Bill embodied no new proposals, though 
introduced for the first time in their 
Lordships’ House. Bills had been intro- 
duced in another place five or six times 
in recent years dealing with this sub- 
ject, but, unfortunately, until the other 
day, a Second Reading had not been 
obtained. A Bill similar to this had 
come up for Second Reading, and 
though opposed by the late President of 
the Board of Trade, had received con- 
siderable support in the other House, 
more especially from the Trade Unionists, 
to the great astonishment, no doubt, of 
Mr. Mundella. That gentleman had 
also opposed the proposal when an im- 
portant deputation waited on him in May, 
last year. The objections so put forward 
would no doubt be strongly urged by the 
noble Lord who represented the Board of 
Trade on this occasion, and he would 
therefore venture to anticipate them. 
In the first place, Mr, Mundella declared 
that the present law was amply sufficient 
for the purpose of dealing with fraud of 
this description, and that the Board of 
Trade were willing and anxious to prose- 
cute, and had in fact prosecuted in some 
cases with success, more especially in 
one or two where seissors had been im- 
ported from Germany unmarked, and 
then placed on cards marked “ Best Shef- 
field Cutlery,” or something of that sort. 
In such cases no doubt prosecutions 
might take place under the present law ; 
but one was rather reminded of the old 
recipe for “ cooking a hare,” and it was 
absolutely necessary to cateh the delin-' 
quent before he could be ted. It 
had been found practically impossible to 
detect these frauds after the goods had | 
once passed the Customs unless a system 
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of espionage were adopted in factories and 


workshops very distasteful to the manu- 
facturing commanity. Next, Mr. Mun- 
della urged that certain articles could not 
be marked. No doubt that was the case, 
and many jocular remarks had been made 
on that subject. Diamonds, it was 
said, could not be marked. But ‘these 
islands could not he said to compete 
with foreign countries in the production 
of ‘those gems, although unsuspecting 
travellers in the East had sometimes 
reason to know that mines for their pro- 
duction existed in Birmingham as well as, 
say, Burmah. The noble Marquess the 
other day asked whether he would be 
called upon to mark his dog when he 
returned from the Continent. It would 
be easy in Committee to insert provisions 
exempting travellers’ personal baggage, 
or goods not intended for sale—that 
would obviate any difficulty in connec- 
tion with the noble Marquess’s faithful 
companion. It was also urged that Lord 
Onslow’s Committee on the subject was 
still sitting, and was taking evidence with 
regard to agricultural produce, meat, 
shell-fish, and fruit ; and that Committee 
were apparently contending as to the 
best way of marking foreign shrimps. 
Again, it was asked whether each goose- 
berry and every apple on old women’s 
stalls in the streets should be marked. 
Of course, many articles were in- 
capable of being marked separately ; but 
such cases were provided for in the Bill, 
and it. was left to the Regulations to be 
framed by the Board of Customs to say 
what goods were to be marked in piece 
and what in bulk on the packages or 
cases in which they weresold. Nodoubt 
it would be urged that goods marked in 
bulk would be distributed unmarked 
throughout the country ; but on the prin- 
ciple “that half a loaf was better than no 
bread ” it would be well to stop frauds in 
connection with larger articles, even if 
the smaller ones should evade the law. 
It might be better to limit the operation 
of the Bill to manufactured articles, and 
he would consent to such an Amendment 
if a separate Bill dealing with meat 
and’ agricultural produce were  intro- 
duced afterwards on lines to be laid 
down by Lord Onslow’s Committee. 
Then Mr. Mundella insisted that 


these provisions would provoke foreign 
Governments to retaliate by demanding 
the marking of English-made goods. 


The Earl of Denbigh 





But if that were to happen it could 


hardly be a disadvantage, in view of 


the fact that English-made goods were 


run after all over the world. Mr. 
Mundella further contended that the Bill 
would harass and restrict trade. It 
would certainly restrict dishonest trade, 
but that it would restrict trade in general 
was much to be doubted. The shipping 
industry eried out very loudly when the 
Merchandise Marks Act was passed ; but 
the Committee of 1890, after taking ex- 
haustive evidence, came to the conclusion 
that there had been no serious diminu- 
tion owing to that Act in the amount of 
goods from delay in transit. Possibly 
there would be a great outcry against the 
Bill: but it would come from those who 
profited by fraudulent practices and false 
marking. Coming next to the portion of 
the Bill which dealt with foreign prison- 
made goods, a great amount of feeling 
had been recently aroused by the dis- 
covery of the extent to which German 
prison-made goods were imported into and 
sold in this country. A special com- 
missioner sent by The Hardware Journal 
had visited the prisons at Grossweiler, 
Cologne, Berlin, and elsewhere, and had 
given a description of the employment of 
cheap prison labour by concessionaires, 
from whom no account of the prisoners’ 
hours of labour was exacted by the 
authorities. Those prisoners copied from 
English models in various classes of 
goods. If such practices were allowed 
to continue, the steps which had already 
been taken to restrain the competition of 
British prison labour with free labour in 
this country must be rendered futile. 
The Bill did not raise the question of 
Protection, but its object was the protection 
of honest trading. It was supported by 
thousands of Free Traders all over the 
country ; and, at the last Trade Union 
Congress a strong resolution was 

condemning the practice of introducing 
unmarked goods into this country, and 
subsequently marking them. There was 
the choice of two evils—either to submit 
to the vexation and inconvenience of 
seeing to the marking of foreign goods, 
or to witness the spectacle of more 
starving men about the country. Year 
after year the tendency had been to 
improve the condition of the working 
classes in this country, and that tendency 
had the entiresympathy of their Lordships. 
Among the circumstances which must 
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necessarily tend to raise the cost of ,pro- 
duction to some a were the insist- 
enee by great nicipal Corporations 
like the London County Council of the 
adoption of Trade Union wages, the con- 
demnation by the late Government of 
sweating in connection with Army con- 
tracts, and the action of the present 
Government in limiting the hours of 
labour in the Government factories. If 
this unfair competition of foreign goods 
manufactured by means of cheap labour 
and by men who worked very long hours 
was encouraged, many working men 
would be thrown out of employment in 
this country. All that was asked was 
that the people should be told what kind 
of goods they were buying ; and there- 
fore he asked their Lordships to read 
the Bill « second time, first of all in 
the interests of commercial morality ; 
secondly, in the interests of the honest 
manufacturers of the country ; thirdly, 
in the interests of the consumers of the 
country ; and, fourthly, as important a 
consideration as any, in the interests of 
the working men of the country. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Denbigh.) 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, it was 
important to know what was the present 
state of the law, as some misapprehension 
existed on the subject in the minds 
alike of people in this country and manu- 
facturers abroad. The law on the 
subject was that if any mark be 
put on the goods it should be an 
honest and not a misleading one. A 
strong feeling existed among producers 
of goods in this country that they were 
subjected to unfair competition with those 
who imported foreign goods. British 
producers had no objection to fair com- 
petition, but they thought that the 
middleman derived an undue share of 
profit through buying in a cheap 
market and selling in a dear market, 
while the article which he bought in the 
cheap market was sold as something 
else. The feeling therefore prevailed 
that something should be done to protect 

consumer from having goods 
fraudulently off upon him, 
He trusted that the Bill would be read a 
second time, because there were a large 
number of interests in the country which 
were anxiously looking forward for some 
temedy in the nature of the present Bill. 
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At the same time, as a word of warning, 
it would be. well for their Lordships to 
carefully consider what would be the 
effect of the Bill on the producers of 
this country. His belief was that there 
were a large number of good and cheap 
articles produced abroad, and if .it was 
announced by the terms of this Bill that 
such articles were made abroad it was 
— their Lordships would find 

nglish consumers determining only to 
take the articles made abroad and re- 
jecting the more expensive goods made 
in this country. He gave an instance 
within his own knowledge. Farmers in 
many parts of the country had been en- 
deavouring to make +}: contracts with 
the forage merchants for this season’s 
crop. The answer that the farmers had 
received was to the effect that as the 
farmers had no hay to sell last year the 
contractors had to go abroad for a supply, 
and they had been so well treated abroad, 
and had found the hay so satisfactory, 
that they had made up their minds to 
deal with the foreign growers again for 
hay. He hoped that whatever action 
might be taken in this matter that con- 
sideration would not be lost sight of, or it 
might turn out that a law of that kind 
would cause a demand to spring up on 
the part of the working people of 
England very far from the wishes of 
the noble Earl; and it might be found 
that the working men of this country 
who produced English goods would call 
out for protection for the work of their 
own hands. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, this Bill 
must obviously be made part of the Act of 
1887, or it could be of no effect. For ex- 
ample it contained no penalty, and no defi- 
nition of the goods to be marked with the 
name of the country of origin. Therefore, 
it was only by construing this Bill as a 
part of the Act of 1887 that it could 
have any effect whatever. The purpose 
of the Bill, however, was altogether 
different from the Act of 1887. The 
Act of 1887 was only directed against 
fraud and wilful misrepresentation, but 
the noble Lord tried to penalise honest 
trading here in order to get it within 
the Act of 1887, as fraud and mis- 
representation. In the Preamble of the 
Bill the noble Lord said— 

“ Whereas much fraud and misrepresentation 
takes place by reason of the importation of 
foreign goods” 
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—by whom ?—not by the importers ; the | 
noble Lord did not that, but— 

* whieh ‘are subsequently sold in the 
United Kingdom.” ; 
The noble Lord alleged that the fraud 
and misrepresentation took place when 
the goods were subsequently sald in the 
United Kingdom. But if the fraud and 
misre presentation took place in the United 
Kingdom the Act of 1887 provided that 
any false representation made, any fraudu- 
lent trade marks, false representation of 
selling as English goods what were 
foreign goods, could: be dealt with and 
punished ; and therefore no new Bill was 
needed. In order to bring this Bill 
under the Act of 1887, honest 
trading would be made a fraud 
and wilful misrepresentation, which 
of course it was not. Traders might 
now import a cargo of iron, or 
of copper wire for electric lighting 
purposes, and the mark of the place or 
origin was not needed ; but if the articles 
were represented to be English make, 
then the representation was fraudulent 
and punishable under the Act of 1887. 
Without that Act, which was directed 
against the forgery of trade marks, this 
bald Bill would be of no use at all ; and 
it was not right, therefore, to try and 
make trading from foreign countries with 
this country a fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion as the noble Lord was endeavouring 
to do by his Preamble. What was the 
rec] object of the Bill? The noble Lord 
must candidly admit that be had intro- 
duced it in the interests of Protection. 
It was to handicap foreign produce as 
agaiust English produce, What was the 
definition of “goods” that was in- 
tended to apply in the present Bill ? 
Under the definition of “ goods” in the 
Merchandise Marks Act of 1887, every 
kind of article of commerce, agricultural 
produce, raw material, and manufactures 
was included. By this Bill it was in- 
tended that every kind of “goods” 
should be marked with the name of the 
country of their origin. There was no 
exception made of agricultural produce or 
fruit, or indeed any article of commerce, 
from the operation of this Bill, and 
if the Act passed without such a reserva- 
_ tion being added to the clause as it then 
stood very great hardship would be done 
to the smaller retailers of fruit, such as 
costermongers and others, who might 





through want of knowledge of the effeets 
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of this ‘Act upon that of 1887, subject 
pen -rmcade gine 8 £50; of to @ sén- 
tence of two years" in ent. “The 
Bill might have one excellent ‘réstilt ‘to 
the minds of educationalists—that of 
teaching geography to the boys and ¢os- 
termongers, by ‘the markiig of’ j 


‘with the country of origiti, but’ it would 


not in the ledst did in the selling of the 


apples, oranges, ‘bananas, or other 
articles. Every small pack of 
almonds or raisins was to be marked in 


quarter-inch letters—not by this Bill, 
but by another of a like kind proposed 
in another place. The Bill also would 
be very hard upon our fruit-growing 
colonies. How was the Bill to be 
worked ?' In the 'case of a cargo of deals 
from Norway, was every board and every 
portion of the board which might be used 
in a carpenter’s coe Aad a small repair 
to be marked ? hen, as to prison- 
made goods, the Bill would apply not 
only whet the whole of the article manu- 
factured was made in prison, but when 
any part of it was made there. How 
would that work in the case of matches, 
the wood for which was split in prison, but 
which were afterwards dipped in sulphur 
and phosphorus by matchmakers working 
outside? The importer would have in 
many cases, therefore, no means of ascer- 
taining the true place of origin. How was 
that want of knowledge to affect the case 
of the legitimate buyer ? But there were 
larger questions involved. This ques- 
tion had been considered over and over 
again, and a Committee appointed by the 
late Government in 1890 reported that an 
alteration of the law in the direction now 
advocated would inflict a serious injury 
upon trade ‘and almost destroy certain 
classes of business. That Committee 
was presided over by Baron de Worms, 
and though the arck+Protectionist, Mr. 
Howard Vincent, voted against, nine 
members were in favour of the following 
recommendation :— 

“Your Committee have heard evidence of 
aoelnrenoean, Sao wena tee rae 

marki wi 

Pethes origin. » They are unable to recommend 
such an alteration in the existing law, as they 
are of opinion it would seriously restrict trade, 
and might destroy the business of wa ; 
men, commission agents, and small masters.” 
Such an enactment would! of necessity 
involve the insertion of a clause in any 
International Convention, imposing simt« 
lar obligations, in respect of goods’ made 
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in this country, and sold abroad. If 
this Bill was ado a policy of 
retaliation against England would be 
sure to be taken up by other countries, 
and it was a question of the greatest im- 
portance to this country that our goods 
should have no restrictions placed upon 
their introduction into those countries 
with whom we did the greater portion of 
our commerce. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would vot permit the Bill 
to pass the Second Reading. It was not 
a complete measure, and could not be 
worked unless it was read in conjunction 
with the Bill of 1887, and if that were 
done honest trade would be branded as 
fraudulent. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, two. questions are raised by a 
Bill of this kind. The first is whether 
your Lordships approve of the object and 
sympathise with the aim of the Bill ; 
and, secondly, whether you think its pro- 
visions do or do not require amendment ? 
I shall not argue in favour of any of the 
details of the Bill, because I freely admit 
that a Bill of this character must require 
very careful examination in Committee, 
The noble Lord, however, did not go 
into the details of the measure at all, and 
his speech was one of a most extra- 
ordinary kind. I am afraid that the noble 
Lord has been lately too much in the 
society of that distinguished statesman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
practice seems to be, whenever he finds 
he has no arguments to advance against 
a measure he wishes to oppose, to shout 
some popular watchword and to allow 
that to replace the necessity for argu- 
ment, In the same way the noble Lord, 
finding he had no real or even plausible 
arguments to urge against the Bill, fell 
back upon the right hon, Gentleman’s 
example and shouted that this was a Bill 
of Protection. How can it possibly be a 
Bill of Protection? How can this be 
treated as a matter of Protection when all 
the Bill desires is to require that those 
who import goods intothis country should 
state the truth respecting them? Yet 
absolutely nothing more is asked for by 
this Bill than that they should state the 
place of origin of those goods that they 
are am to the public. The noble 


Lor?> finding himself unable to attack 
the . jill, went off into a diatribe against 
some Bills which had obviously no 
connection whatever with the one we 





are now considering, and, as it turns 
out, he was really arguing against Bills 
which are still in the House of Commons 
and not involved in this Bill at all, 
Then the noble Lord told us of the 
terrible penalties which might be inflicted 
upon the costermonger who wanted to 
sell apples and oranges and bananas 
under the Merchandise Marks Act of 
1887 as affected by this Bill. But this 
Bill is not the -Merchandise Marks 
Act of 1887, and the effect of this 
measure would really be to lighten the 
penalties and save the ¢ostermongers 
from those ills which the noble Lord 
sees hanging over their heads. If every 
ease containing, foreign goods were 
marked with the place of origin there 
would be no danger that tradesmen 
would be tempted—as they are now 
often tempted, either through ignorance 
or any less presentable reason—to hide 
the real place of origin of his goods, 
The great hardship under the Merchan- 
dise Marks Bill is that it exposes men 
who are ignorant or careless of its pro; 
visions to exceedingly heavy penalties 
for their want of knowledge or their 
want of care. Now, if the cases of the 
goods they were selling were fairly 
marked on the face of them with the 
name of the place of origin of the goods 
they contained, surely that danger would 
be entirely averted, This is a Bill which, 
according to the statements of the noble 
Earl who moved the Second Reading, 
would, in fact, tend to make the 
Merchandise Marks Act a far more 
tolerable and easier measure than before. 
The important question is, whether the 
imported goods can be marked? Of 
course, we are all familiar with the old 
arguments about the matches, the needle, 
and the egg. It is impossible to stamp 
that class of articles with the name of 
the place of origin; but the cases con- 
taining them can be stamped, and a de- 
claration can be exacted from the im- 
porter in which the place of origin 
would have to be entered. That would 
do something, at any rate, to make that 
kind of fraud less possible and less likely 
than it is now, and the British trader and 
British producer would be saved from 
that which everyone must admit is 
illegitimate competition — namely, the 
selling of foreign-made goods as English 
produce. That is the only protection 





against fraud. How far it is possible, 
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and as to how many classes of s it 
may be suitable, might be d ined by 
inquiry ; but in view of the important 
considerations which are involved, and of 
the very sérious evils suffered from this 
illegitimate competition, it would, I think, 
be a very strong measure to reject this 
Bill on nd Reading. I should have 
preferred to invite your Lordships to con- 
sider ‘whether it was not possible under 
this Bill to give the tradesman sufficient 

rotection against fraud, and if it were 

und that that were possible we should 
be passing a measure of most salutary 
legislation. What the difficulties may 
be, and how you are to cope with them, 
you cannot tell until you go into the 
matter in detail; but I think it would 
be an unwise step if we said we do 
not sympathise with the tradesman, and 
that we do not accept the principle of 
this measure. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) : My Lords, I am not going 
to say a word in relation to this Bill 
from the point of view of Protection. 
My objection to the Bill is that it is 
absolutely impracticable. It suggests an 
idea, but provides no means of carrying 
it out, and it would be impossible to 
mould the Bill by the ordinary process 
of Committee into a practicable measure. 
I do not deny that the object of the Bill 
might be perfectly legitimate, that the 
place of origin of goods should be in- 
indicated provided it could be carried into 
effect ; but it must be borne in mind that 
the person who imports goods from 
foreign countries is never deceived as to 
the place of origin. He knows perfectly 
well that they come from abroad, and the 
wholesale purchaser is equally familiar 
with that fact when he buys foreign 
goods. Therefore, so far as those persons 
are concerned, to insist on the place of 
origin being marked on the goods would 
simply be to tell them what they already 
know. Unless you provide for giving 
that information to those who eventually, 
in the process of distribution, purchase 
the goods by retail, you will do absolutely 
nothing by the Bill. That is what you are 
aiming at, but that would never be accom- 
plished by this measure at all. It might 
be possible to mark a bale of cloth with the 
place of origin, but it would be impossible 
to mark every yard orevery 10 yards of the 
cloth without destroying the purpose for 
Which it is bought, and it is the same 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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with many other kinds of s. The 
man who is going ‘to “the cloth 
again divides it into smaller quantities, 
and would be asked nothing about the 
place of origin. You will, ‘therefore, 
afford no protection unless you can pro- 
vide that when the goods are distributed 
the place of origin shall be indicated. 
That is not practicable, and the Bill 
would not work. The noble Marquess 
says—“ Why not take it into Committee 
and try to make it work?” If this were 
the suggestion of a new system there 
might be something to be said for that 
suggestion, but a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House is already sitting on 
the question of marking meat and other 
foreign produce imported into this 
country. That Committee has reported 
that as to certain goods it is impractic- 
able to mark their place of origin ; while 
a Committee of the other House, having 
inquired into the subject, has come to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to 
carry out this system of marking. That 
is not a Committee composed of persons 
who are mad about Free Trade, but is 
composed of Members from different 
political Parties, and, with one exception, 
the Committee is unanimous that the 
proposal would interfere with commerce 
and be prejudicial to the interests of 
this country. Your Lordships are 
asked to accept this Bill, which 
contains no scheme for carrying its pro- 
visions into effect, simply in order that 
English produce shall be sold as much 
as possible ; but even with that object in 
view it would, in my opinion, be unwise 
to read the Billa second time, unless you 
can see your way to provide some prac- 
tical means of giving it effect. By 
reading the Bill a second time I fear you 
would be holding out expectations which 
you will be unable to satisfy ; and you 
would seem to be giving something when, 
in reality, you are giving nothing. But 
by checking commercial intercourse, by 
placing difficulties in the way of those 
who are importing foreign goods, you 
would be running the danger of checking 
exports to this country. All those are 
considerations which should be borne in 
mind. It would, in my opinion, be dan- 
gerous to read the Bill a second time 
unless we not only saw our way to some 
scheme by which its proposals could be. 
advantageously carried into effect, but 
are satisfied that that may be done with- 
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out im 
tou unwisely without the greatest 
ble risk. 

Lorn HALSBURY: My Lords, I 
cannot help thinking there is a great deal 
of rhetoric in my noble and learned 
Friend’s statement that no good can be 
done. The Bill before your Lordships 
differs from anything previously sug- 
gested. I have knowledge myself of 
one or two Bills enacting that everything 
imported into this country should be 
stamped with its place of origin in some 
indelible manner. The novelty in this 
Bill, and that which renders it desirable 
there should be inquiry, is that for the 
first time some machinery is suggested 
by which such goods as are capable of 
being marked should be marked ; and it 
would be for a Committee to determine 
the articles which could be properly 
marked. I donot understand the mean- 
ing of the very violent language used 
with regard to the country of origin 
being stamped on goods which are sus- 
ceptible of being marked, and on the 
eases for smaller articles. It may be, 
when you have done all you can by 
these means through the machinery of 
the Customs, you will not entirely ex- 
elude fraud, nor insure that the distribu- 
tion may not be fraudulent ; but does 
it necessarily follow that you may 
not do something in this direction to pre- 
vent misstatements as to origin in the 
course of the distribution of imported 
goods in this country ? A false descrip- 
tion is an offence under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, but the difficulty arises if 
goods are imported without any marks 
upon them they may be distributed as 
being what they are not in reality. All 
that is desired is to provide against 
foreign goods being distributed fraudu- 
lently ; and I think no better machinery 
for carrying that into effect could be 
found than the Customs. If a declaration 
were insisted upon by persons introducing 
such goods some impediment would be 
placed in their way, and that could be done 
if a Bill of this sort were passed. The 
object of the Bill is to prevent fraud, and 
your Lordships ought certainly to allow it 
to be read a second time. The object 
being good, and the proposition a novel 
one in respect of the machinery to be 
employed, it is not desirable that the Bill 
should be thrown out upon the possibly 
exaggerated statements which have been 
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made by its opponents, of future, injury 
to the trade of this country, 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
KimBeErRLErY): I do not wish to go into 
the general argument at all, but I desire 
to point out a matter of some importance 
as to how the restrictions which would 
be involved on the importation of goods 
from abroad might affect our foreign 
treaties. I should doubt considerably, 
though I would not venture to lay down 
any doctrine positively on the matter, 
whether the passing of this Bill might 
not lead to remonstrances by foreign 
Powers in regard to those restrictions. 
The provision that goods made in prisons 
should when imported into this country 
be so marked cannot, I think, as anybody 
reflecting upon it will see, be of any use, 
inasmuch as such marking must neces- 
sarily depend on the action of the foreign 
Governments concerned. Is it expected 
that we should enter into negotiations 
with those Governments with the object 
of ensuring the marking of prison-made 
goods? If restrictions ure to be imposed, 
why should we not have restrictions upon 
English goods, and why should not 
sellers here be compelled to give a 
guarantee that the goods sold by them 
are of English origin. Where should we 
be landed then ? Supposing you were 
to require it, how could you possibly tell 
whether goods were of English origin or 
not when they came to be sold in 
retail? I have often heard that articles 
known to be made in this country are 
deliberately sold here on a large scale as 
if they are foreign goods. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
That is already provided for under the 
Merchandise Marks Act. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: No, 
that is exactly what I wish to point out. 
The Merchandise Marks Act does not 
prevent the sale of those goods by retail 
in the least, and they are constantly sold 
as “made abroad.” Of course, if there 
are marks a penalty can be inflicted. 
Though I would not say that this is a 
Bill absolutely favouring Protection, I 
assert that it constitutes an endeavour 
to place foreign goods at a disadvantage 


in regard to English pwr That, I 
maintain, is the object of the Bill. 
Tue Duxe or RUTLAND thought 


that the object was precisely the reverse 
of that which had been stated by the 





779 Uganda. 
noble Earl. The desire of its promoters 
was to peprest adits goods from re- 


antage in regard to 
On Question? their Lordships divided : 

—Contents 49 ; Not-Contents 26, 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


‘, Bill read 2*accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House. 


Ceivi e- 


UGANDA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv STANMORE rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
1. Whether, in consequence of the de- 
cision of Her Majesty’s Government not 
to take into consideration the question of 
the construction of a railroad from the 
East Coast of Africa to Kikuyu, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty's Government 
to place upon the Victoria Nyanza and 
Lake Albert the steamers recommended 
by Sir G. Portal to be in that event 
placed there; and 2. Whether the de- 
cision aunounced with regard to Unyoro 
involves the abandonment of the forts 
erected, and the withdrawal of the force 
stationed, in that country? He said, 
their Lordships would recollect that when 
about 10 days ago the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs stated the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to the administration of Uganda the 
noble Earl dealt largely with negatives. 
He told the House, amongst other things, 
that it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to extend an 
active protectorate over the States 
immediately surrounding Uganda; that 
it was. not intended that the stations 
on the road from Mombasa to Uganda 
should be under the control of the Com- 
missioner in Uganda; and, above. all, 
that it was not intended to com- 
mence the railway from the coast or 
even to take into immediate considera- 
tion whether such a railway was or was 
not desirable. It was needless to repeat 
with what earnestness and reiteration 
the necessity for making that railroad 
had been pressed at different times on 
Her Majesty’s Government. That rail- 
way was the keynote of the Report of 
Sir Gerald Portal, who went so far as to 
assert that he 
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“had no hesitation in saying that Sipaiont 
system of administration or plan or e'im- 
provement of this country w ‘may be de- 
vised must be in the gature ofia makeshift” 
But Sir Gerald Portal either foresaw; or 
discovered after his return home, that the 
reluctance of the Government to embark 
on this enterprise was likely to throw in 
its way obstacles which might prove 
fatal to it. He therefore, in view of the 
sibility that the railway scheme might 
ail to be carried out notwithstanding all 
he had said in its favour, suggested in 
the last few poragrephs of his Report 
another possible plan, not as an equiva- 
Jent to the railway scheme, but as a sub- 
stitute for it if it were found altogether 
impracticable. That recommendation 
consisted in increasing the force on the 
Great Lakes and placing there steamers 
of a larger size than had been originally 
contemplated. It was not very safe to 
trust too much to internal evidence ; but, 
if we might trust to it, one would. be 
inclined to say that those paragraphs of 
the Report were an addition and an after- 
thought, and a somewhat hasty after- 
thought; because when thzy came to 
examine it they would perceive that while 
the scheme for putting larger steamers 
upon the Lakes as a substitute for the 
railway would not meet more than a few 
of the objects that the railway would carry 
into effect, its initial cost in the first 
year would be greater than the initial 
cost of commencing the work of the 
railway, though no doubt the plan of 
placing the steamers upon the Lakes 
would be cheaper in subsequent years 
than the construction of the railway. Yet 
the loss on the annual expenditure on the 
steamers would be one that would go on 
rmanently, year after year without 
iminution, while the sloss on the rail- 
way might vet year be expected to 
diminish as the freight upon it and its 
receipts increased. In these cireum- 
stances he did not think that the alterna- 
tive scheme was ove which it was desir- 
able to adopt ; nor, after what the noble 
Lord had told them about the inability of 
this country to bear the expense, did he 
think that it was at all likely to be 
adopted when it was found that the 
initial cost would be greater than 
that of commencing a railway. But, 
still, it would afford a real reason 
for the rejection of the one scheme 
by Her Majesty’s Government if they 
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had the other. It might be a 
-bad reason, but still it would be an 
assi reason, ‘Her! Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, if they adopted it, would be 
in a position to say, “Our Representa- 
tive—that is to say, our Commissioner— 
in Uganda bas put before us two schemes; 
we reject the one and take the other.” 
He did not think it likely that Her 
Majesty’s Govertiment would say ‘that ; 
but if they did; it would afford an 
explanation of the rejection of the rail- 
way scheme. But, if the Government 
declared that they rejected both schemes 
the position was very different and rather 
curions. Everyone who had been con- 
nected with the administration of Uganda, 
or who had had anything to do with it, 
had urged in the strongest language, 
backed by the most forcible reasons, the 
construction of the railway, but Her 
Majesty's Government said, “No ; we 
will not take either of these schemes. 
We think that we know a great deal 
better than any of these people who have 
been concerned in the administration of 
Uganda, and we firmly believe that the 
Protectorate will get on capitally without 
either railroad or ships.” But they had 
not given for that belief one single reason, 
nor had they supported it by argument. 
It was simply the ipse dizit of Her 
Majesty's Government that Uganda could 
get on very well without these things. 
On many points connected with Uganda 
those who had had to do with it differed, 
and differed widely, from each other. 
Experts, so far as his experience went, 
were rather apt to do so; bat on this 
point they all agreed. There was an 
unanimous concert of opinion amongst 
all those who had been engaged in the 
matter that the construction of this rail- 
way was absolutely necessary if the Pro- 
tectorate was to be of any value what- 
ever. Therefore, the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
must forgive him if he preferred the 
opinion of all those who had been prac- 
tically concerned in the matter, backed 
by clear and convincing reasoning, 
rather than the dictum of Her Majesty's 
Government, backed by no argument at 
all. He said “backed by no argument 
at all,” for the one argument which had 
been used as’ a reason why’ the railway 
should not be constructed—the argument 
of expense—though a very important 
argument no. doubt ‘in ‘itself; was alto- 
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ther the railway was or was not essential 
to the administration of the Protectorate 
of Uganda. It would really almost seém 
as though Her pepe moa Bi Government 
were not alive to the vast importance 
which had been’ attached ‘to the 
question of transport. They had been 
told ‘by everyone who had a right to 
speak’ on the subject, that whether they 
regarded this question of Uganda as an 
administrative question or as a financial 
question, or as a commercial question, 


the question of transport always came to 
the front. As Sir Gerald Portal had 
expressed it— 


“ All these questions resolve themselves into 
the all-important and overshadowing question 
of transport and communication.” 

He was the moreafraid that Her Majesty's 
Goverdment had hardly realised the im- 
portance ‘of that point from something 
which fell from the noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Council the other night. 
The noble Lord, to his (Lord Stanmore’s 
astonishment and alarm, said it woul 

be a question for consideration on 
some future occasion whether it would 
not be a greater advantage to have a 
telegraph line to Uganda than a railway. 
The ‘object in view was not the more 
rapid transmission of intelligence, but the 
more rapid transport of men and stores. 
The construction of an electric telegraph 
would not facilitate the passage of one 
ounce of goods from the coast to Uganda 
nor shorten by a single hour the length 
of the march, nor diminish the fatigues 
of that march which had already 
proved fatal to so many valuable 
lives. It could not be too often re- 
peated that, although the route through 
the British sphere of influence to Uganda 
was shorter, that through the German 
sphere was easier and cheaper. He had 
been informed that a large part, if not 
the greater part, of the last Government 
stores that were sent to Uganda were 
sent by the German route, and that we 
had to pay an ad valorem Customs Duty 
of vn Jw cent. in é6nsequence. Things 
were enough as they were at present, 
for even as things were the advantagés of 
the German route would cause it to be pre- 
ferred; but would''they remain as the 

were? Certainly not. ‘The reason whi 

Her Majesty’s Government had put for- 
ward for not making the railway was the 
great expenditure that would have to be 
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incurred this year on aceount of the Navy ; 
but, as the expenditure upon the Navy 
was to be spread over five years in, he 
presumed, nearly equal amounts, the same 
argument would be put forward every 
year against the construction of the rail- 
way. Well, did their Lordships think 
that all this time, our neighbours in 
Uganda would remain inactive? Up to 
the present time the prospect. that. if 
Great Britain determined to retain 
Uganda she would also naturally set 
about ensuring her communication with 
the coast had prevented any other 
enterprise on a great scale being com- 
menced. But that prospect had been 
removed by the declaration of the Secre- 
tary of State, and they would unques- 
tionably see before the five years were 
over, a railway commenced, and very 
probably completed, through the German 
sphere of influence. The consequence 
would be that by the time we thought 
about constructing a British line it would 
be too late. There would not be traffic 
for two railways, and the one which was 
begun first would be the one which would 
probably win the day. The subject was 
not one which could be put off now and 
taken up again at pleasure. It was 
not a matter as to which we might 
consider at some future time whether it 
might or might not be desirable. Now 
was the time, If failure were courted 
he did not know that Her Majesty's 
Government could have invented a better 
method of bringing it about than by 
establishing this nominal Protectorate 
without the means of communication 
with the coast, and by allowing it to 
be borne down by enormous transport 
expenses, while losing al] the advantages 
that might be derived from Customs Dues. 
The Custom Duties would all go to the 
German authorities, and the trade would 
all go into the hands of the German 
traders. This country would find its 
Protectorate so poor and worthless that 
robably in the end it would withdraw 
m it as being no longer able to main- 
tain it. When it was a question as to 
whether we should go to Uganda at all 
or not, there were many who might have 
hesitated to return an affirmative answer, 
but the late Government had decided 
that question. At a later period it might 
still have been possible to withdraw 
——though he doubted whether it could 
have been done so without some dis- 
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honour or di t that possibility 
had been di of by the present Go- 
vernment. hat: could not. be done with 


any credit was to establish a Protectorate 
and invite another Power, a friendly 
Power if you will, but still a rival Power, 
to undertake the enterprise which we had 
not the courage to undertake ourselves, 
and to supply those means of communi- 
cation which would practically make a 
present to that Power of the revenues and 
of the advantages which we might derive 
from. the Proteetorate. As to his second 
question, about two years ago a line of 
forts was erected by Captain Lugard across 
Unyoro, with the object of preventing 
raids to the sonth of the line. Those 
forts were afterwards abandoned and the 
garrisons withdrawn. Later, another line 
of forts not identical with. that. of 
Captain Lugard, and to the north of it, 
but essentially for the same purpose, had 
been established. Since he had given 
notice of his questions the subject had 
been discussed in the other House of 
Parliament, and if he rightly understood 
the answer given by the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs the forts were 
held to have been put up for the protection 
of Uganda, It was considered as a de- 
fensive measure for the defence of 
Uganda. That was very natural, and if 
it were so he presumed they would be 
maintained, and had consequently nothing 
more to say. But it was well that the 
matter should be made clear. It was 
difficult to make those who had had 
no personal experience of dealing with 
savage races to appreciate the dangers 
of vacillation. But to those who had 
had that experience, and there were 
several noble Lords in the House who 
had, he would confidently appeal to say 
whether anything was more likely to 
excite suspicion and distrust in the native 
mind than the policy of establishing, with- 
drawing, re-establishing and withdraw- 
ing a second time. There was another 
matter he desired to refer to, though he 
had not put a question on the Paper 
with regard to it, because he had 
nothing to ask, as the statement of the 
noble Lord had been perfectly explicit. 
He would merely express his regret that 
the stations between Uganda and the 
coast were not to be placed under the 
authority of the Commissioner in Uganda. 
On those stations, and the supplies ob- 
tained from them, the very existence of 
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the settlement in Uganda might depend. 
According to the scheme, now pro- 
ed, the only way in which the 


ganda Commissioner could remedy, 


any mistake of the Commissioners 
on the road was by appeal 
Foreign Office, and then eight months 
must elapse before he received his reply. 
Finally, he would urge, above all things, 
the vast importance of the appointment 
of the Commissioner for Uganda. Even 
if a man possessing the exceptional 
qualities which ‘were necessary was 

pointed, there would always be 
danger that the ineradicable suspicions of 
savages might upset the arrangements 
the Government had made ; but if there 
were not such a man, only the ordinary 
commonplace official who looked to his 
appointment merely as a stepping-stone 
to something better, and who looked to 
Members of the House of Commons and 
the London evening papers for guidance, 
then trouble was absolutely certain. Find 
your man with care, but, having found 
him, trust him. -Under a man who was 
not fully trusted, and whom they would 
try to keep in check from home, there were 
quite certain to be unpleasant occurrences, 
possibly disaster of a grave and serious 
character, such as this country would be 
happy to escape from without the loss of 
honour also. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
noble Friend has spoken at great length 
with respect to the railway, to which his 
Notice does not refer, and he has said 
extremely little about the steamers, to 
which his Notice does refer. I shall not 
be drawn into a discussion of the rail- 
way; but with regard to the steamers 
all I can say is this—that all the recom- 
mendations of Sir Gerald Portal, which 
are very numerous, are under considera- 
tion, but I cannot at present say how far 
the recommendation about the steamers 
may be adopted. I am afraid—from the 
opportunities I have had of judging 
—that if I were to express an opinion, 
being only the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it would have very little 
weight with the noble Lord, With re- 


gard to his second question, referring to 
Unyoro, Colonel Colville, the acting 
Commissioner in Uganda, is authorised 
to take whatever measures are indispen- 
sable for the safety and defence of 
Uganda ; and if Unyoro ‘continues hos- 
tite it will be for Colonel Colville to 
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Glenties Railwouy. 
jadge of the military measures which are’ 


D for that purpose. 

THE Mumoense or SALISBURY : 
What force'has Colonel Colville with 
him? 

THe Eant oy KIMBERLEY: I do 
not think I eould tell the noble Marquess 
off-hand, But it comprises a really use- 
ful and valuable force of Soudanese, 
who are the remnants of one of the regi- 
ments of Emin Pasha, and there are also 
a very large number of armed natives of 
the country, who have been, as I gather, 
largely employed in Unyoro. But the 
most valuable portion of the force is un- 
doubtedly the Soudanese. As to the 
arrangements for the mavagement of the 
country between Uganda and the coast, 
it is simply a question of convenience and 
administration, If the noble Lord looks 
into the matter he will see—though the 
question is not yet absolutely decided— 
that the management of the transport to 
the coast can be better done by the 
Commisssioner at Zanzibar with a Sub- 
Commisioner under him than by the 
Commissioner at Uganda. Of course, the 
former would be in constant communica- 
tion with the latter and would be aware 
of what his wishes were. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES RAILWAY, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Eart or MAYO said, he wished 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government why 
the light railway projected, and now in 
course of construction between Stranorlar 
and Glenties had-not been completed ? 
This railway was one of those inaugu- 
rated under the scheme of light railways 
started by the last Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He was sure if he could 
make him understand how slowly this 
work had been carried out the noble 
Lord who had to answer the question 
would be as indignant as he was. He 
(the Earl of Mayo) knew the country 
very well, and could assert that for the 
past two years the work had been done 
in this way : groups of peasants were to 
be seen working here and there—nothing 
further. '' The railway from Donegal to 
Killibegs, which been constructed 
under difficult circumstances—a bridge 
having to be built over the River Inver— 
was finished, and yet the Stranorlar Rail- 


way was dragging its weary length 
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along. The stations were only made of 
tin—that was to say, of corrugated iron— 
and those who took an. interest, jin 


Donegal were unable to find a reasow 


why the railway had not been finished 
before this, and trusted that the Govern- 
ment would take care to compel the con- 
tractors to complete it, 


Tue EArt or ROSEBERY said, he 
was informed that the delay in the con- 
struction had been due in great part to 
the difficulties met with by the contrac- 
tors in getting possession of the neces- 
sary land, in addition to the difficulty of 
construction. Though the progress made 
by the contractors had not been rapid, 
the engineers of the Board of Works had 
given constant attention to the matter, 
and the Board had not relaxed its efforts 
to expedite the construction of the line. 
It was hoped that the railway would be 
completed by the end of August or begin- 
ning of September. 


Tue Eart or MAYO said, the 
difficulty was at the Glenties end of the 
line. A Judge had made an order in 
Court giving a year’s extension of time. 
That had long since elapsed, and still the 
railway seemed to drag its weary length 
along. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : Still, 
if the railway is completed by the end of 
August it will be satisfactory. 


Tue Eart or MAYO : I hope it 
will be. 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL, 
[H.L. ]—CNo. 44.) 

House in Committee (according to 

Order) : Amendments made: Standing 

Committee negatived : The Report of 


Amendments to be received To-morrow. | 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL [.1.). 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL [#,u.].—(No. 47.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived; The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


The Earl of Mayo 


{COMMONS} 





GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL [H.1.]—(No. 42.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Amendments e: Standing 
Committee negatived : The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


| TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 


(No, 1) BILL [#.1,].—(CNo. 43.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Amendments. made: Standing 
Committee negatived : The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8.) BILL, 
(No. 73.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 


passed. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL, 
(No. 86.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Bill re- 
committed to the Standing Committee ; 
and to be printed amended. (No. 101.) 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Report from, that the Committee have 
added the Lord Braye to the Standing 
Committee ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 


B ht from the Commons; Read 1* ; and 
to the Examiners. 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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Affairs if, having regard to the develop- 
ment of British commercial interests in 
Central and South America likely to 
ensue from water communication being 
established through the Isthmus of 
Panama, Her Majesty’s Government 
would be disposed to favourably euter- 
tain an invitation from the French 
Republic to the Great Maritime Powers 
to join with her in determining, by means 
of an International Technical Commis- 
sion, the possibility of continuing the 
canal works through the opposing Cor- 
dillera, and thus completing the half 
abandoned by the original Panama Canal 
Company ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Her Majesty’s Government have 
received no communication from the 
French Government on this subject ; it 
would therefore be premature to express 
an opinion on the matter. 


8T. PAUL’S SCHOOL 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether ke will lay upon the Table of 
the House Copies of any Communications 
addressed to his Department’ by the 
Worshipful Company of Mercers, the 
Governing Body of St. Paul’s School, 
and others, with reference to the scheme 
framed by the Charity Commissioners 
relating to St. Paul’s School ; and whe- 
ther he will undertake that no final step 
is taken in the matter until an oppor- 
tunity has been afforded to the House of 
Commons of expressing its opinion there- 
upon ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): It would be premature 
and, as I understand, without precedent, 
to lay on the Table communications 
received with toa Scheme still 
under consideration. Should the Scheme 
beapproved by the Education Department, 
the Governing Body or other parties 
affected by it may claim that it shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 


THE TOBERMORY PROCURATOR FISCAL. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that Mr. W. Sproat, Pro- 
curator Fiscal, Tobermory, is acting as 
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law agent for the Duke of yll and 
Marquess of Lorne in an action for eject- 
ment and forfeiture of croft against John 
Macdonald, crofter, Kilkennick, Tiree ; 
and, in view of the promise of the Lord 
Advocate on the 24th of May, 1892, 
what steps he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I am 
informed that Mr. Sproat is acting as 
agent for the Duke of Argyll, in an 
action in the ordinary Courts, for the re- 
covery of a sum of £20 15s., the amount 
of arrears due in respect of rent which 
was fixed by the Crofters Commission at 
£4 15s. Ido not find that the late Lord 
Advocate gave any promise on the 24th 
of May, 1892, and I have no power to 
prevent Mr. Sproat from engaging in 
private practice, seeing that he. is not 
restrained by the terms of his Commis- 
sion from doing so. 

Mr. CALDWELL : I shall call atten- 
tion to this matter on the Estimates. 


IRISH BOARD OF WORKS INSPECTORS, 

Str T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if the Inspectors of the Board of Works 
in Ireland have twice presented Memo- 
rials to the heads of their Department 
for transmission to the Treasury, praying 
the Treasury to re-consider the Memorial 
presented by these officers in December, 
1892, and the Treasury’s answer thereto ; 
and if these Memorials have been re- 
ceived by the Treasury ; if not, for what 
reason ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tus TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
I am informed that the statement in the 
first paragraph is correct. The Board of 
Works have not transmitted the Memo- 
rials to the Treasury. It is entirely in 
the discretion of the Board to forward 
them or not, but no doubt they would 
consider before doing so, whether any 
new circumstances had arisen since the 
last application was refused which would 
justify a fresh appeal to the Treasury. 


THE GLENBEIGH SHELL FATALITY. 
Sir T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if his atten- 
tion has been called to an accident which 
took place recently at the artillery range 
at Glenbeigh, County Kerry, when 
through {the bursting of a shell several 
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persons lost their lives and others were 
seriously injured ; if he can explain how 
the accident occurred ; whether any, and, 
if so, what, precautions had been taken 
to prevent it; whether the Government 
will consider the question of compen- 
sating the persons injured, and the 
families of those killed, by this accident ; 
and whether the War Office Authorities 
will institute au inquiry, with a view to 
ascertaining how similar accidents can 
be prevented in the future ? 


*TueE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The sad accident which 


occurred at Glenbeigh on the 2nd instant 
was caused by some civilians tampering 
with an unexploded shell. Every pos- 
sible precaution is taken to prevent acci- 
dents. Notice-boards, explaining the 
danger of touching projectiles, are posted 
in the village, at the hotel, the chapel, 
and the post-office; and all persons 
going into the camp, or moving about 
the range, are personally cautioned by 
Goth officers and men. It is much to be re- 
gretted that in spite of all these warn- 
ings onigg should foolishly meddle 
with shells ; but wien an accident fol- 
lows upon such conduct it is hard to see 
how the Military Authorities can be held 
responsible. 


GOVERNMENT STATIONERY 
CONTRACTS. 


Sm W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Stationery Office 
have been giving orders for the supply 
of paper from abroad ; if so, whether he 
can state the amounts of such orders and 
for what special purpose they have been 
supplied ; and whether he will state the 
mames and addresses of the foreign 
firms which have supplied paper to 
the office ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No, Sir; the 
Stationery Office has not been giving 
orders for the supply of paper or of any 
other article from abroad. Orders are, in 
fact, not given to firms outside the 
United Kingdom. Such articles as paper 
are not obtained by contract, but are 
bought as required in the open market ; 
and it is not possible to follow the manu- 
facture of articles supplied by the firms 
tendering. 


Sir 7. Esmonde 


{COMMONS} 
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ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE SEWERAGE 
SCHEME. ~ 

Mr. HARROP SIDEBOTTOM 
(Stalybridge) : I: beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether application ' has been made to 
the Local Government Board by the 
Ashtun-under-Lyne Corporation for bor- 
rowing powers to enable them to 
out separate sewage works on a plot of 
land known as Plantation Farm, which 
is outside their own and within 
the district of the Dukinfield Local Board 
of Health ; whether he is aware that the 
whole question of the disposal of the 
sewage of the towns of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Stalybridge, Dukinfield, and 
Audenshaw, all in the valley of the 
River Tame, was fully inquired into 
during six days of last Session by the 
Police and Sanitary Committee of this 
House, with the result that the Com- 
mittee advised an amalgamation of 
all these authorities for sewage treat- 
ment; whether the Local Government 
Board have always supported such amal- 
gamation of these authorities for sewage 
treatment ; whether he is aware that the 
Cheshire County Council and the other 
authorities named have opposed the pro- 
posal of Ashton-under-Lyne to treat their 
sewage on Plantation Farm, and that the 
inbabitants of Dukinfield have unani- 
mously and repeatedly protested in three 
public meetings and otherwise against 
Ashton-under-Lyne sewage being brought 
in their midst, to the serious detriment to 
the health of a populous district; and 
whether, in view of the fact that if such 
borrowing powers be granted to the 
Ashton-under-Lyne Corporation the 
carrying out of the recommendation of 
the Police and Sanitary Committee for 
the creation of a joint scheme of sewage 
disposal for all chese towns in the Valley 
of the Tame will be rendered impossible, 
he will refuse this application ? 


Mr, ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne): 
Arising out of that question, may I ask 
whether all the matters referred to in it 
were not fully investigated and discussed 
at a local inquiry under the Local Go- 
vernment Act during five days in March 
last, whether the Dukinfield Local Board 
were not heard by counsel and their 
witnesses fully examined ; whether the 
Police and Sanitary Committee did not, 
through their Chairman, say that if no 
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ment could be come to for a joint,{ Savings Banks respectively, as nearly as 


scheme, they would be in favour of the 
local scheme ; and did it not appear from 
the evidence that Dukinfield could only 
be brought into the joint scheme on a 
basis impossible to the larger authorities 
concerned ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or razr LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): It is a 
fact that a local inquiry was held, and all 
these questions were gone into; but as 
to the remainder of the question of the 
hon. Member for Ashton-under-Lyne, I 
must ask for notice. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Stalybridge, I have to say 
that the Ashton-under-Lyne Corporation 
have applied for borrowing powers in 
respect of sewage works on the Planta- 
tion Farm. I am aware of the course 
advised by the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee last Session with respect to the 
disposal of the sewage of Ashton-under- 
Lyne and the other towns alluded to. 
The Board have urged on the authorities 
such a combination as the Committee 
favoured, and the Board offered the ser- 
vices of an Inspector at a conference for 
the purpose of assisting the authorities 
in coming to a mutual arrangement. But 
the Town Council of Ashton-under-Lyne 
declined to take part in such a con- 
ference on the ground that an agreement 
between the authorities was impracticable. 
I am also aware of the objections which 
have been urged to the scheme for 
Ashton-under-Lyne. A local inquiry on 
the subject which was held by one of 
the Board’s Inspectors extended over a 
period of five days, and at that inquiry 
full opportunity was given to those who 
objected to the scheme to state their 
objections. Since the inquiry the Board 
have pointed out to the Town Council 
certain matters in respect of which their 
scheme appeared to require revision, and 
the reply of the Town Council is now 
under the consideration of the Board, 


TRADE SOCIETIES AND THE POST 
OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will state to the House the 
total amount of deposits and investments 
standing in the name of the various 
Trade Unions of the United Kingdom, 
under the head of Societies, in the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and in the Trustee 
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possible up to date ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr, A. Mor.ey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
total amount of deposits and investments 
standing in the name of the various Trade 
Societies of the United Kingdom in the 
Post Office Savings Banks on the 31st 
of October, 1893—the latest date for 
which statistics are available—was: 
From 491 Trade Societies with balances 
over £300, £327,672; from 2,534 Trade 
Societies with balances under £300, 
£168,848, making a total of £496,520, 
ineluding £521 in Government Stock. I 
have made inquiry of the National Debt 
Commissioners, but they are unable to 
furnish the figures respecting Trustee 
Savings Banks. 


ALLEGED INTIMIDATION IN WEXFORD. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a meeting 
held at Tagoat, County Wexford, on 
Sunday, the 20th of May, and reported 
in The Wexford People on the 23rd of 
May, which was convened for the pur- 
pose of aiding in an effort to rout the 
grabbers who had taken possession of 
evicted farms in the locality ; whether 
he is aware that one of the speeches de- 
livered at this meeting was a direct in- 
citement to boycott Mr. Thomas, of 
Martinstown, who, in the exercise of a 
legal right, had taken three farms which 
had been vacant for five years ; whether 
men who incite to, and who join in, a 
conspiracy to boycott an individual are 
guilty of an illegal act; and if he will 
consult the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to whether the law was broken at 
Tagoat on the occasion in question ? 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): Is it not the case that the only 
counsel given at the meeting referred to 
was that the people should follow the 
advice generally given by the Primrose 
League ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortty, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne): I do not know that 
that was the sum total of the advice 
given, but I do not say that it went much, 
if at all, beyond that. The newspaper 
report of the proceedings at the meeting 
referred to in the question of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone shows that 
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resolutions were passed and language 
used denouncing the practice known as 
landgrabbing and recommending exclu- 
sive dealing ; but the names of indivi- 
duals are not mentioned in this connec- 
tion. No reference was made to the 
name of Mr. Thomas, of Martinstown, 
at the meeting, and the Law Officers 
advise me that there is nothing to show 
that “one of the speeches delivered at 
the meeting was a direct incitement to 
boycott him,” as alleged in the question. 
Persons who incite to or join a conspiracy 
to injure another by boycotting, or other 
means, are guilty of an illegal act. The 
Law Officers have advised, however, that 
@ newspaper report is not legal evidence 
of what occurred at the meeting. Nor 
are they able to say that the law was 
broken at this meeting even on the 
assumption that the newspaper report 
was accurate, as no particular individual 
was named or pointed out, and general 
denunciations of landgrabbing, not di- 
rected against an individual, are not 
evidence of a conspiracy to injure him. 
I may add that the police report that the 
meeting has had no effect whatever on 
Mr. Thomas or anyone else. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL ; As the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that no one 
was mentioned by name at this meeting, 
I must ask him whether he knows that 
at a committee meeting of the National 
Federation, held on May 16th, the public 
meeting on the 20th was arranged for 
the purpose of taking notice of the action 
of Mr. Thomas, and that The Wexford 
People on the 19th directed attention to 
the meeting as being held for that pur- 
pose ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that the committee of the Federation 
specially singled out this man and ad- 
vised that the meeting be held, he 
still thinks it is correct to say that no 
person was directly referred to at the 
meeting ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Mem- 
ber’s question refers to the meeting on 
Sunday, May 20th, In the proceedings 
at that meeting,ias reported in The Wez- 
ford People, there was no reference 
whatever to Mr. Thomas. I must re- 
peat what I have said frequently— 
namely, that no ill effect has followed 
from those proceedings, and it is the 
opinion of the most competent officers in 
Ireland that if they hunted up every case 
of supposed intimidation, as the hen. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 





disorder in Ireland rather than to ‘lessen 
it. No people are so little p with 
the course taken in connection with these 
matters by the hon. Member ‘than the 
people who really wish to sée ‘intimida- 
tion put down. sett 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL; With re- 
ference to what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, I hold in my hand a letter 
[Cries of “ Order” !], and a8 a mattér of 
personal indulgence I ask to be allowed 
to quote from it, on the ground ‘that the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that the 
people affected object to the course of 
procedure which I have adopted. I have 
taken this course of procedure at the 
direct request of the persons involved. 
The right hon. Gentleman bas stated that 
these people are not injured by the meet- 
ing. I desire to read one extract from 
the letter, upon which I shall ask a 
further question. The letter says, after 
the meeting was addressed by the hon. 
Member for Wexford, the 


“miller refused to grind corn for us, as he 
might lose 40 customers if he did so. Two of 
our workmen have left, Our solicitor has re- 
fused to act for us.” ‘ 

[Cries of “ Order ”!] 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I rise 
to Order. Is it a fair use of the practice 
of interrogation to read without notice 
passages from a letter introducing matters 
of fact which we have had no opportunity 
of testing ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: After the state- 
ments of the Chief Secretary I think 
some latitude should be allowed to the 
hon. Member. The right hon, Gentle- 
man made some statement in the exercise 
of his discretion—with which I am not 
finding fault—which the hon.’ Member 
is now seeking to rebut in the nature of 
a personal explanation. Therefore, 
under the circumstances, I think the 
hon. Member should be allowed to 
proceed. . 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL; I submit 
that I am justified in asking the right 
hon. Gentleman, after reading from the 
letter, whether he is entitled tq’stand at 
the Table and say that those proceedings 


did not injure an new ? 
Mr. J. MORLE : Even after what 
the hon. Member has read I think I am 


entitled to repeat what I first stated— 
namely, that the police have reported to 
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Member does, and founded a prosecution 
upon it, the effect would be to inerease 
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me that the meeting has had no effect 
whatever—these are their own words— 
either on Mr. Thomas or anyone else. 
The hon, Member has now read a passage 
which will, of course, induce me to apply 
for further information. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to ask whe- 
ther a resolution was not unanimously 
carried at the meeting in question de- 
claring that laudgrabbing should be 
opposed by legal and constitutional 
means ; whether the chairman, in wind- 
ing up the proceedings, did not declare 
that a man who committed an unconsti- 
tutional act was worse than the land- 
grabber himself; and whether public 
order is not less concerned in meetings 
which have uo ill consequences than in 
numerous cases in which landgrabbers 
have first committed outrages and then 
claimed compensation in respect of them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe a reso- 
lution was passed in the terms stated by 
my hon. Friend. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
Will the Government endeavour to obtain 
legal evidence of what does occur at these 
meetings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That would depend 
on the circumstances of the particular 
meeting. I shall certainly reserve to 
myself the right of deciding when it is 
or is not proper to send an official note- 
taker. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Seeing that 
this matter cannot be argued out by 
question and answer, may I ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can state when the Motion for the Chief 
Secretary’s salary is to be brought for- 
ward ? The whole question may then be 
raised. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A Vote affecting 
his salary and an Amendment by the 
hon. Member thereon were before the 
House not long ago. The hon. Member 
could have raised the question then. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes; but 
the Motion was closured, and we had no 
time to bring it on. 


THE EMBARKATION OF TROOPS. 

CoLtonet PALMER (Gravesend): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in view of the fact that 
Gravesend was for many years the port 
of embarkation and disembarkation of 
Her Majesty’s troops to or from abroad, 
and that exceptional facilities are offered 
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by the River Thames approach, with its 
three deep-water piers and three, distinet 
lines of railway connected with Chat- 
ham, Aldershot, Colchester, and, iu fact, 
all parts of the country, he will consider 
the advisability of again selecting Graves- 
end as a port of embarkation and dis- 
embarkation as formerly ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
When embarkations of troops take place 
from the Thames it is found that the 
docks, in which transports lie alongside 
the quay, afford greater convenience than 
Gravesend, where it has been found that 
tenders have to beemployed, But, in any 
case, in time of peace the southern ports 
are much more conveuient for embarking 
troops than the Thames. 


THE CROWN AND UNWILLED 
PROPERTY. 

CotoneL PALMER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury if his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the estate of one Mrs. Eliza Adams, 
who died at Lewisham on 7th June, 
1893, and consisting of £202 Os. 10d. 
Two and Three-quarter per Cent. Stock, 
and £192 lls, 2d. in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, has been taken by the 
Crown on the ground that the said Mrs. 
Adams left no surviving relatives ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Amos Adams, a 
bricklayer, and husband of the said Mrs. 
Adams, only predeceased her by a few 
months, leaving a brother now living, 
one Alfred Adams, who is an old man 
in poor circumstances ; whether he is 
aware that the said estate was derived 
from the earnings of Amos Adams, and 
not from the earnings of Mrs. Adams 
herself, who had no separate estate, 
business, or earnings; whether Alfred 
Adams would now have been legally 
entitled to the said estate, but for the 
accident of his brother predeceasing his 
wife by a few months; and whether, 
under these circumstances, the Treasury 
will consider the equity of making a 
grant out of the estate to Alfred Adams ? 

Si J. T. HIBBERT : The estate 
consisted of the particulars mentioned, 
and the statement in the second para- 
graph is correct. It has been stated 
that the estate was derived from Amos 
Adams the husband, but the securities 
stood in the name of the deceased during 
the lifetime of her husband. But the 
question whether the estate was or was 
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not derived from the husband, as well as 
the answer to the hypothetical question 
in the fourth paragraph, would not affect 
the liability of the Treasury Solicitor, as 
administrator, to the wife’s next-of-kin. 
The application of Alfred Adams has 
been considered and refused by the Trea- 
sury in accordance with the established 
practice in such cases, and I cannot 
undertake to reverse the decision. 

Coroner PALMER: Bearing in 
mind the circumstances I have mentioned 
in the question, will the Treasury give 
the matter further consideration ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was understood 
to say that the decision arrived at could 
not be altered. 

CotoneL PALMER: Then I will 
take the earliest opportunity to call 
attention to this grossly unfair case. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Treasury to take a fair and reasonable 
view of this matter, inasmuch as the 
money evidently belonged to the family, 
and that it was only under a technical 
rule that it had been “grabbed” by the 
Treasury ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not agree 
that it has been “grabbed” by the 
Treasury. We always take a fair and 
reasonable view, but we are bound to act 
under legal advice. 


SMALL-POX AT RAWTENSTALL. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E.. Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if his 
attention has been called to the dispute 
between the Rawtenstall Corporation and 
the Haslingden Board of Guardians, in 
consequence of which a tramp tailor, 
stricken with small-pox in a lodging- 
house containing 40 or 50 inmates, who 
was ordered on Tuesday last into the 
hospital by the Medical Officer of Health, 
but could not gain admission, was not 
allowed to re-enter the lodging house ; 
whether the man suffering from this 
dangerous disease was then seen drinking 
at night in the Queen Vaults, Rawten- 
stall, and afterwards slept at a common 
lodging-house at Newchurch, disappear- 
ing next morning and disseminating in- 
fection wherever he went ; and whether 
the authorities responsible can be made 

accountable for neglect of duty ? 
*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : My atten- 
tion has been drawn to this case, and I 
believe that the facts as regards the man 
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referred to wandering about whilst suffer- 
ing from small-pox, and being a source 
of serious danger to those with whom he 
came in contact, are substantially true. 
It is greatly to be regretted that arrange- 
ments were not made for the removal of 
the man to the hospital of the Corpora- 
tion, and so far as I can learn it was in 
consequence of differences between the 
Corporation and the Board of Guardians 
as to the rate of payment to be made for 
the maintenance of pauper patients in the 
hospital that this difficulty arose. An 
Inspector of the Board has been making 
inquiries in the district as to the case, 
and I learn from him that a special 
meeting of the Guardians and also a 
meeting of the Corporation will be held 
to-morrow, when I trust such arrange- 
ments will be made between the two 
authorities as will render impossible a 
repetition of such a scandal. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN 
ESSEX. 

Cotone, LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to the Report of Mr. R. 
Pringle upon the condition of certain 
agricultural lands in Essex ; and whe- 
ther, considering the necessity for imme- 
diate relief from a state of affairs so 
disastrous, he is prepared to suggest any 
remedial measures between this date and 
the issue of the Report of the Royal 
Commission ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am afraid I 
can only refer the hon. Member to the 
replies given by my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House and myself 
to the similar questions which were 
addressed to us a few days ago by 
the hon. Members for the North Eastern 
and South Eastern Divisions of Essex. 
It was with a view to consider whether 
any remedial measures were practicable 
to meet the depression in agriculture, 
which exists in so acute a form in the 
particular district visited by Mr. Pringle, 
that the Royal Commission was consti- 
tuted, and we should be only too happy 
to find that the ability and labour they 
are devoting to the subject have had a 
successful result. 
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CoroneL LOCKWOOD: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman permit me to point 
out the latter part of my question re- 
fers to the necessity of immediate relief 
in regard to a state of things which 
is simply disastrous. Is it not improbable 
that the Royal Commission will be able 
to report during the present year ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have no 
special information as to when the Com- 
mission will report, but it is quite possible, 
I think, that they may report this year. 
At the same time, I would point out to 
the hon. Member that there are no in- 
stant and immediate measures possible, 
which could be applied to the state of 
affairs in Essex. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
over-competition in the labour market in 
the towns, and particularly in Metropo- 
litan Districts, is produced by the exist- 
ing agricultural depression, more espe- 
cially in districts adjacent to the Metro- 
polis 7 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am not. 

CotoneL. HOWARD VINCENT: 
I will on an early day call attention to 
the matter. 


ATTACK ON THE POLICE AT 
GWEEDORE, 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that 14 summonses were issued in con- 
nection with the attack recently made 
upon the police at Gweedore ; that of the 
14 persons summoned to appear before 
the Court, only four appeared, of whom 
one was convicted ; that the cases against 
the 10 persons who disobeyed the sum- 
mons to appear were adjourned til] next 
Court day; and that at the adjourned 
Sessions all the summonses were with- 
drawn; and how many persons were 
engaged in the attack on the police, and 
how many have been made amenable ? 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): At 
the same time I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will explain 
why the summonses issued against 30 
persons engaged in.a murderous attack 
on the police at Brimlech Mountain, 
Gweedore, County Donegal, resulting in 
the death of Sergeant Gunn, were with- 
drawn at the recent Petty Sessions at 
Bunbeg; and are further proceedings 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : Summonses were 
issued against 14 persons in connection 
with the attack made upon a process- 
server and the police near Gweedore on 
March 29 last. Four of the defendants 
appeared at Bunbeg Petty Sessions on 
April 30, one of whom was con- 
victed on two separate charges of 
common assault and sentenced to con- 
current terms of six and two months’ 
imprisonment respectively ; the cases 
against the other three defendants who 
appeared were dismissed by the Magis- 
trates. The remaining cases were ad- 
journed till the next Petty Sessions, on 
May 14, when, in the absence of the 
defendants, the proceedings were with- 
drawn. The Crown had no alternative 
but to adopt this course under the cir- 
cumstances. The defendants had not 
been identified as having committed the 
offence with which they had been 
charged, so that the necessary infor- 
mation could not be made of the 
complaint within the meaning of the 
11th section of the Petty Sessions Act 
to enable the issue of warrants to arrest. 
The crowd which attacked the police 
numbered from 300 to 400. No arrests 
were made, and the only proceedings 
taken were those which I have described. 
I am informed by the Inspector General 
of Constabulary that there are no grounds 
whatever for the allegation that the death 
of Sergeant Gunn was in any way at- 
tributable to the attack on the police on 
this occasion. The sergeant became non- 
effective on April 27 and died on May 7. 
A medical certificate given on the date of 
his death states that he was “ suffering 
from influenza, accompanied with de- 
lirium.” As no other person can be 
identified as having taken part in the 
attack, no further proceedings can be 
taken. 


THE WELSH CATHEDRALS. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether it is 
possible that any national funds should 
have been spent upon the fabrics of the 
four Welsh cathedrals since the year 1703 
without the fact being recorded in some 
public Department ; and whether he can 
state what is the total amount of national 
funds which are recorded as having been 
spent on the fabrics of the four Welsh 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The only informa- 
tion on this point which 1 have hitherto 
been able to obtain is that supplied to 
me by the secretary to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who informs me that the 


‘ only sums expended upon the Welsh 


cathedrals of which the Commissioners 
have knowledge are the grants made by 
them at the time of the commutation of 
the capitular estates, in the cases of St. 
David’s £10,000 and of Llandaff £5,000, 
in the year 1867. But without further 
inquiry it cannot be safely assumed that 
this is an exhaustive statement of the 
facts bearing on the matter. 

Viscount WOLMER: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
first part of my question. 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is impossible to 
answer it without a long inquiry. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
May we take it, then, that no national 
funds have been spent on the fabries of 
the Welsh cathedrals ? The statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman refers to funds in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and it would be a perversion of 
language to call them national funds. 

Mr. ASQUITH : My hon. Friend and 
I differ in our definitions. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) : Does not the right 
hon. Gentleman know that no funds have 
been granted by the State towards the 
restoration of the cathedrals ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Ifthe hon. Member 
means funds voted by Parliament, I think 
not. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Is it 
not a fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
has proposed to hand over the cathedrals 
for national purposes, although he is not 
aware that any funds have been granted 
by the nation for the restoration of the 
cathedrals ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: In any statements 
I have made on the subject I have never 
grounded the proposals of the Govern- 
ment on the granting of funds coutri- 
buted by Parliament. I bave grounded 
them on the general character of the 
buildings. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) : Is it not a very important considera- 
ticn as to who contributed the funds for 
the restoration of the cathedrals? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman make any 
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further investigation on this point before 
he asks the House to read the Bill a 
second time ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have said that 
further inquiry will be made in order to 
satisfy the historical anxiety of the noble 
Lord, though I confess that from my 
point of view the matter seems to be 
immaterial. 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Viscount WOLMER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to that part of the 
last Report of the Inspector on the 
National School of Cranborne, Dorset, 
in which he says the gymnastic apparatus 
recommended for the playground in last 
year’s ons has not yet been supplied, 
and should be provided without delay ; 
and whether, if such a demand is justified 
by the Code, such gymnastic apparatus 
ean be required in a purely rural parish 
where the opportunities of games and 
exercise for the children are unlimited ? 

Mr. ACLAND : The apparatus which 
Her Majesty’s Inspector has urged the 
managers of this school to supply consists 
of a giant stride and aswing. These are 
usual features in the playgrounds of well- 
equipped rural schools, and it is very 
desirable that there should be something 
of the kind attached to all schools for the 
use of the children during their intervals 
of recreation between school hours. I 
hope the managers may see their way to 
provide them, especially as the cost 
cannot be serious. 

Mr. TALBOT: Are these things 
required by the Code? It is as well we 
should know what the Code really 
requires. 

Mr. ACLAND : I do not think that 
in the case even of new schools it is an 
absolute requirement, but, like a great 
many other things in connection with 
our schools, managers who wish to do 
their best by the schools will supply 
them. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to refuse 
the grant if the managers do not do as he 
tells them ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I have already told 
the noble Lord that I will do nothing very 
violent. 
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.THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
apy communication has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
French Government relating to the 
Anglo-Belgian Agreement of the 12th 
of May ; and whether he can state the 
purport of the reply given by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Sir E, GREY : A communication has 
been received stating that the French 
Government made the fullest reserves 
with reference to an Agreement the pro- 
visions of which appear to them to be 
incompatible with arrangements made 
between France and the independent 
State of the Congo, and with the inter- 
national position of certain countries in 
the basin of the Upper Nile. A purely 
formal reply was at once sent by Her 
Majesty’s Government taking note of this 
communication without discussing or 
admitting the grounds on which the 
reservation was based. The French 
Government have since been informed 
that Her Majesty’s Government are quite 
willing to discuss the grounds on which 
the French Government objected to the 
Agreement, and that they will be ready 
to enter with the French Government 
into a general review of all African ques- 
tions pending between the two Govern- 
ments for the purpose of such an adjust- 
ment as would place the nations of the 
two countries in that Continent on a 
more satisfactory footing. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: By the 
words “ general review ” does the Under 
Secretary mean simply as between the 
French Government and ourselves ? He 
does not include in that, I presume, any 
question of submission to arbitration, or 
the summoning of a conference on the 
matter ? 

Sir E. GREY : No, Sir. The mean- 
ing of the words is simply to express our 
willingness to discuss with the French 
Government—and between the two Go- 
vernments only—pending difficulties be- 
tween us in Africa. 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
COMMISSION. 
Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if he is aware that two members of the 
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Highlands and Islands Commission have 
attended im this House during the past 
three weeks; and if he will consider 
how such attendance must interfere with 
his duties on the Commission, with a 
view of securing that members of the 
Commission should give their time and 
attention to the work of the Commis- 
sion ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Highlands and Islands 
Commission is diligently engaged in its 
work, which I have every reason to be- 
lieve is being thoroughly and success- 
fully done. I am not answerable for the 
attendance at any given period of any 
individual member of the Royal Com- 
mission. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Can the right 
hon, Gentleman say why these Com- 
missioners have not attended any meet- 
ing of the Commission during the last 
three weeks ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
already said I am not answerable for their 
attendance. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Then who is 
answerable ? If these gentlemen cannot 
attend will they retire and make room for 
others ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I believe 
they rendered public service of a very 
arduous character during last year. I can 
add nothing to my answer. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : I shall move 
to reduce the right hon. Gentleman’s 
salary on the Estimates. 


THE ARKESTS AT RIO. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for Carmar- 
then, I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has any information from Sir Hugh 
Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Rio, as to the arrest of Messrs. Edward 
Pellew Wilson and James Moir Florence, 
connected with the firm of Wilson, Sons, 
and Company, Limited, of Rio, and if 
any measures have been taken for the 
release of these gentlemen ; whether he 
is aware that the firm of Wilson, Sons, 
and Company, Limited, gave very 
material assistance to the British Senior 
Naval Officer in his efforts to protect 
British shipping during the Revolution 
in Brazil ; and if he has any information 
to show whether the imprisonment of one 
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or both of these gentlemen may be attri- | 
buted to that fact ? 


Sir E. GREY : On learning on the 
6th instant of the arrest of Messrs. 
Wilson and Florence instructions were at 
once telegraphed to Sir H. Wyndham to 
report the facts of the case ; meanwhile 
to render them such assistance as he 
properly could. Her Majesty's Ministers 
telegraphed on the 9th instant that Mr. 
Wilson had been released, that he did not 
then know on what grounds the arrests 
had been made, that he was doing every- 
thing in his power in the cases of Mr. 
Florence and two other British subjects 
who had been arrested. Her Majesty's 
Government are aware that Mr. Wilson’s 
firm rendered assistance to the British 
Senior Naval Officer during the recent 
insurrection in Rio Harbour, but they 
have no information showing that the 
imprisonment of the two above-mentioned 
gentlemen is due to that circumstance. 


UNWIELDY CLASSES IN LONDON 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention bas 
been drawn to the following passage in 
the recently-published Report for 1893 
of the Senior Chief Inspector on the 
schools in the Metropolitan Division, in 
which he stated that he regretted to be 
compelled to return to a subject to which 
he had already alluded in two previous 
Reports, the existence of classes in 
schools under the London Board so large 
that they cannot be efficiently controlled 
or taught by a single teacher, such as 
classes of 70, or 80, or even 90 scholars ; 
and whether he will consider what steps 
shall be taken to enforce on the London 
Board the duty of adequately staffing 
the schools thus repeatedly reported 
upon ? 

Mr. ACLAND: This subject has for 
a long time been under my consideration. 
The alteration in Article 73 of the Code 
made this year was made with a view of 
checking overgrown classes in London 
and elsewhere, and I hope that, together 
with the public notice which has been 
called to the matter, it will have the de- 
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FEMALE PRISONERS IN POLICE CELLS, 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the report of an inquest, held 
by Mr. Braxton Hicks on Wednesday 
last, on a woman who, having been 
arrested on a charge of being drouk and 
incapable, was taken to the Battersea 
Park Police Station and there kept for 
28 hours in a cell under the control of 
policemen, and whether the medical evi- 
dence showed that the woman’s death re- 
sulted from coma ; and whether there is 
any female warder at Battersea Park 
Police Station to look after womeu under 
detention ; and, if not, whether steps will 
be taken to make suitable provision for 
women under detention in the future ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: The women was 
found drunk and incapable at 12.25 p.m. 
on the 19th of May and taken to Batter- 
sea Park Police Station, where she was 
seen by the Divisional Surgeon at 12.45 
p.m. This officer said she could remain 
in the cell, as it appeared to be an ordi- 
nary case of drunkenness. The follow- 
ing day, however, as she did not entirely 
recover, the doctor was again summoned, 
and by his direction she was removed to 
the workhouse infirmary, where she re- 
mained until her death on the 3rd in- 
stant. Tlie medical evidence showed 
that death ensued from coma, due to 
meningial hoemorrhage. There is & 
matron attached to the police station, 
who is sent for when female prisoners 
are ill, if they are not removed to the 
workhouse infirmary. As the surgeon 
did not order the woman’s removal till 
the following day, but said she might re- 
main in ‘the cells, it would have been 
better had the matron been called in. I 
am making further inquiry into the matter. 


SWINE FEVER. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture if he can give the 
House any information as to the working 
and the general results of “ The Swine 
Fever Act, 1893,” and how the number 
of outbreaks of swine fever, and the 
number of animals attacked with the 
disease, since the Act came into force on 
the Ist of September, 1893, compare with 
the number of outbreaks and the number 
of animals attacked with the disease 
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during the 10 months previous to that 
date ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Daring the 31 
weeks which have elapsed since the Ist 
November last, when the Act of last 
Session came into force, 2,782 outbreaks 
of swine fever have been reported to us, 
and 4,562 swine have died of the disease. 
The present arrangements for dealing 
with the disease differ so essentially from 
those which were previously in existence 
that any true comparison of these figures 
with those of the corresponding period of 
last year is impossible. The mode of 
working the Act was formulated in 
Orders, with copies of which I shall be 
happy to supply the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I may add that I have invited re- 
presentatives of certain Local Authorities 
to a Conference which I have arranged 
to hold during the present month with a 
view to ascertain whether the efficiency 
of the existing arrangements can in any 
respect be increased, both as regards the 
action of the Local Authorities and of 
our own officers. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the number of outbreaks 
of the 10 months preceding ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have not got 
that information, but the actual number 
of outbreaks reported to the Local Au- 
thorities between the 5th of November, 
1892, and the 3rd of June, 1893, that is, 
for the period corresponding to the 
figures given above, was 1,710. The 
number of swine that died from the 
disease was 3,772. 


CONSTABLES AT PUBLIC MEETINGS 
IN GALWAY. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will call 
for a Report from the County Inspector, 
or an Inspector of Constabulary, as to 
the conduct of the subordinate constables 
in the neighbourhood of Turloughmore, 
Galway, where an independent public 
meeting was lately held; and will he 
specially call fora Report from the Con- 
stabulary Authorities as to whether any 
political leanings are shown by the 
subordinate constables in their visits, 
language, and summonses ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The County In- 
spector informs me that a public meeting, 
convened by the supporters of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, was held at 
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Turloughmore on the 6th of May, and 
that the local police sergeant and two 
constables were onlookers on the occasion, 
and had no words of dispute with anyone. 
Neither the County Inspector nor the 
District Inspector has reason to believe 
that the constables have in any way 
shown political leanings or bias in their 
visits, language, and summonses, and no 
complaint has been made that the police 
have in any way acted improperly. 


Commissioners. 


INCOME TAX ON IMAGINARY FARMING 
PROFITS. 

Mr. COMBE (Surrey, Chertsey): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether a new Regulation has 
been made whereby Income Tax, assessed 
on imaginary farming profits, is not re- 
turned when it is proved that a loss has 
been incurred, and not profit ; and whether 
a farmer having income from other 
sources is required to make a return of 
his whole income before abatement o 
Income Tax is allowed ? ’ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
There is no Regulation which operates 
in the way indicated. If by abatement 
of Income Tax is meant the statutory 
abatement allowed to persous whose in- 
come from all sources is under a certain 
limit, it is, of course, necessary that a 
return of the whole income should be 
shown. If the hon. Member has founded 
his question on a particular case, and wilt 
give me the facts, I will cause inquiries to 
be made and will communicate the result 
to the hon. Member. 


THE NEW ESTATE DUTY ON PROPERTY 
ABROAD. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): In the absence of the senior 
Member for York (Mr. Butcher), I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what is the estimated amount of Estate 
Duty which will be receivable annually 
in respect of personal property situate 
abroad passing on the death of persons 
dying domiciled in the United Kingdom ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is quite 
impossible for me to give any estimate. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware that 
in the Counties of Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
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Glamorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery, 
Monmouth, Pembroke, and Radnor, no 
property qualification is required for 
Commissioners of Land Tax, whereas in 
the other Welsh counties and in England 
a qualification of £100 a year in land 
is imposed ; and whether he will take 
steps to redress this disparity, and to 
abolish the property qualification in the 
Counties of Anglesey, Brecknock, Car- 
narvon, Denbigh, and Flint, and in the 
English counties ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The facts are 
I believe as stated, but the hon. Member 
is aware that the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners are in no sense under, or con- 
nected with, the Executive Government. 
I daresay a reform of the Land Tax 
Commission would be very desirable, but 
it is not a subject I could undertake to 
deal with in the present Session. 


THE DUNPHAIL RAILWAY AUCIDENT. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state what number of re- 
paired wheels of the Mansell pattern 
made 22 years ago, as referred to in 
Major Marindin’s Report on the railway 
accident on the 27th of April last to a 
passenger train at Dunphail Station, are 
now in use on the passenger trains onthe 
Highland Railway, and why time was 
not allowed the examiner at Kingussie to 
go all round the train, instead of only 
time to examine the wheels on the right 
side; seeing that since the introduction 
of continuous brakes the strain upon 
carriage wheels has been much increased, 
will the Highland Railway Company be 
required to further strengthen them ; 
whether it is the practice on the High- 
land Railway for the assistant guard to 
ride in the rear van instead of in the front 
break van ; whether a penalty has been 
imposed on the Company for failing to 
provide a communication cord between 
the carriages and the engine and the 
brake van of the train, as required by 
Section 22 of “ The Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1868;” and whether all the 
carriages of passenger trains on the 
Highland Railway are fitted with auto- 
matic brakes in accordance with the in- 
structions of the Department to the Rail- 
way Company last year ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): 
I have received a letter on the subject of 
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my hon. Friend’s question from the 
General Manager of the Highland Rail- 
way Company, who states as follows :— 
“ There are 604 of Mansell’s wheels of 
the old t; made between 1872 and 1886, in 
use on the Highland Railway, the older ones 
having been re-timbered and re-tyred as found 
necessary. The vehicles of the 12.40 am, 
train are thoroughly examined at Perth pre- 
vious to departure. An examination is also 
made at Blair Atholl after running 35 miles, 
and at Kingussie, 72 miles, as thoroughly as 
time will permit. The train is again examined 
at Forres, 119 miles, and finally, on arrival at In- 
verness, it is subject toa minute inspection. This 
amount of inspection has hitherto been found 
ample. Since 1886 all new passenger carriages 
built for the Highland Company have been 
furnished with disc wheels of the strongest 
design to withstand the extra strain of the con- 
tinuous brake. It is not the practice on the 
Highland Railway for the assistant guard to 
ride in the same van as the chief guard, and 
is distinctly against the Company's Rules. 
The infringement of the Rules on the occasion 
in question has been suitably dealt with. The 
vehicles on the train were not adapted for the 
application of communication cord, but that 
has now been remedied.” 
I believe all the passenger carriages of 
the Highland Railway are fitted with 


automatic brakes. 


THE PRISONS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther the Prisons Committee appointed by 
him is empowered to consider and report 
upon such questions as the permission to 
prisoners to communicate oftener with 
relatives than at present is allowed, or 
any other suggestions having for their 
object the reform of the inmates of gaols, 
and softening the rigour of imprisonment 
in the case of any showing signs of 
amendment ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This subject does 
come within the scope of the inquiry of 
the Committee. 


NIGER COMPANY’S DUTIES. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : I beg to 
usk the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what are the rates of 
Customs Duty now levied by the Niger 
Company in the deltaic region south of 
Asaba, and in their territory north of 
Asaba, upon spirits, salt, tobacco, and 
war material ; and whether all other 
goods are admitted into both regions 
without any Customs Duty being levied 
upon them ? 
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Sir E. GREY: There has been no 
cae in the Customs Duty levied by 
the Niger Company since the Return 
was laid before the "ro in Africa, No. 
3 of 1892. 


THE BRUSSELS ACT. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the power of the appli- 
eation of the Articles of the Brussels 
Act, referring to the prevention of the 
importation of arms and gunpowder, is 
limited to the Possessions and Protec- 
torates of the Powers signatory to that 
Act; and what power Her Majesty's 
Government will have to enforce the 
said Articles, or to establish a system of 
licences for and registration of arms in 
the case of foreigners resident in such 
parts of British East Africa as will not 
be included in the Protectorates of 
Uganda or of Zanzibar, e.g., Usoga, 
Kavirondo, Kikuya, &c. ? 

Sir E. GREY : It is in the powers of 
parties to the Brussels Act to prevent 
the traffic in arms and ammunition in 
territories over which they may be able 
to exercise control throngh the native 
chiefs, though such territories may not 
be their possessions or protectorates, and 
also by their advice to the native chiefs 
to establish in their territories a system 
of licences and regulations. This power 
can be applied to the territories contem- 
plated in the question. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN GUERNSEY. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether there has been re- 
ceived by the Committee of the Privy 
Council for the affairs of Guernsey and 
Jersey a Memorial from the committee 
appointed by the ratepayers of St. Peter 
Port, in the Island of Guernsey, asking 
for the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into the question of public primary 
education in Guernsey, and especially 
into the bearing of the recently-passed 
Act relating to education on the rights 
and privileges of Her Majesty's subjects 
in that island; whether there has been 
received a Petition to Her Majesty from 
&® committee of Nonconformists in 
Guernsey, praying that an inquiry be 
made into the circumstances connected 
with the passing of such Education Act, 
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fand into the changes effected by the 
same, and the probable effect thereof on 
the progress of education and the rights 
of the population of the island ; whether 
any, and what, answers have been given 
to such Memorial and Petition; and 
whether there is any objection to placing 
the same, and the replies thereto, upon 
the Table of this House ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Memorial and 
Petition referred to have been received, 
and the Memorialists have been informed 
that the Act in question having been so 
recently passed, the subject could not be 
re-opened until there has been time to 
asertain the effect it will have on educa- 
tion in the island. There can be no 
objection to laying the Papers before 
Parliament. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It may be for 
the convenience of the House that I 
should state that the Government propose 
on Wednesday morning to proceed with 
the Army Estimates in Committee of 


Supply. 
MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
AGRICULTURAL Depression (Essex). 


Captain Nayior-LeyLanp, Member 
for Colchester, rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment of 
the House for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, 

“The recent Report of Mr. Hunter Pringle upon 
the Agricultural Depression in Essex, and the 
measures which that Report recommends as 
being immediately necessary, and the desira- 
bility of the Government giving legislative 
effect to the recommendations of Mr. Pringle 
without delay ;” 
but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the Motion 
to rise in their places, and not less than 
40 Members having accordingly risen :— 


*Caprain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
he would make no apologies whatever to 
the House for bringing this Motion for- 
ward, because, in the first place, the 
Government had taken possession of the 
whole time of the House, and there was 
no other way open to Members to call at- 








tention to the subject ; and, in the second 
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place, as all impartial men would admit, 
the state of things in Essex was serious 
and urgent, and demanded the instant 
attention of Parliament. He might be 
told that the same argument would apply 
to agriculture generally, but his reply 
was that he intended to deal specifically 
and specially with the County of Essex, 
and to ask the House and the Govern- 
ment to treat the county as if it were a 
congested district, such as they some- 
times heard of in Ireland. And in so doing 
he hoped to have the support of County 
Members generally, because it was 
obvious that if special legislation were 
not applied to the County of Essex no 
other county, however deplorable _ its 
condition, could hope to be able to get 
any relief since Essex was the worst of 
the whole. It would be in the recol- 
lection of hon. Members that last year 
the Government appointed an Agricul- 
tural Commission, and one of the first 
acts of that body was to appoint Com- 
missioners to visit the various counties in 
England with a view to investigating 
their agricultural condition. The gentle- 
men selected to perform that duty in the 
County of Essex was Mr. Hunter 
Pringle, and being a recognised agricul- 
tural authority he was eminently well 
qualified for the task. In fact, he enjoyed 
the confidence of the agricultural world 
at large. He had made a Report to the 
Commission. The Report had been 
laid before the House in the form of a 
Parliamentary Paper, and that Report 
and its recommendations would constitute 
the theme on which he intended to 
address the House. He would not tint 
anything ; he would colour nothing ; he 
would embellish nothing : he would give 
nothing but Mr, Pringle’s plain, unvar- 
nished statement, and upon that he was 
content to rely. He was not preferring 
any indictment against the Government ; 
he had no desire to bring this forward as 
a Party question ; it was too grave for 
that. The present Government had been 
in Office for two years, and they had 
done nothing for agriculture; the late 
Government were six years in power, 
and they did not do much for agriculture 
either, so that it might be said to be six 
to two in favour of the Liberal Party. 
Mr. Pringle went down into Essex on the 
19th of October last year ; he was eng 

in his investigations until the llth of 
November, and he concluded his inquiry 
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in the constituency which he (Captain 
Naylor-Leyland) had the honour to repre- 
sent. It had been suggested that the 
boroughs in Essex were not affected by 
this agricultural depression ; but he sub- 
mitted that they felt it even more than 
the raral districts, for when the landlord 
received no rents, the tenants made no 
profits, and the labourers got reduced 
wages, less mouey was spent in the ad- 
joining towns, and the labour market 
there was soon over-stocked. Mr. Pringle 
divided his Report into four parts. In 
the first place, he indicated the circum- 
stances which led up to the present state 
of things ; in the second, he described the 
existing condition of affairs; in. the 
third, he indicated the causes ; and in the 
fourth he suggested the remedies ; and 
had he not, in clear, specific, and unquali- 
fied terms, named those remedies, this 
Motion would not have been submitted 
to the House. But he having done so, 
it surely was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to act upon his recommendations, 
If they did not do so the responsibility 
would rest not upon Essex Members, but 
upon the Government. The time was 
when Essex was one of the most pro- 
sperous agricultural counties in the whole 
Kingdom ; it was one admirably adapted 
for corn growing; but the years since 
1875 had been a period of accumulated 
decline, 19 years in which not one year 
had been a good one, with the exception 
of 1887. Even in that year the farmers 
did no more than pay their way, and then 
on the top of all came the worst season 
agriculture had ever known, to wit, the 
year 1893. In 1879, according to 
Mr. Pringle, the land in Essex 
might be described as being farmed 
by three classes of agriculturists. 
First there were the good tenants 
of long standing, then there were the 
new tenants with insufficient capital ; 
and finally there were the landlords 
farming their own land. The season of 
1879 severely crippled the old tenants, it 
ruined many of the new ones, and it 
inflicted a heavy loss on the landlords 
farming their own land. And as he had 
said, every year, with the exception of 
1887, had proved a period of accumula- 
tive decline. How rents were to be paid 
next Spring and how the inevitable ex- 
penses of farming were to be defrayed 
were questions which no one in Essex 
could answer; and, indeed, it was 
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generally asserted, according to the Re- 
port, that this year would prove the ruin 
of many farmers. That was what had 
happened during the last 25 years, and it 
faithfully described the condition of 
Essex at the present moment. If hon. 
Members would turn to Mr. Hunter 
Pringle’s Report they would see a map 
of the county, and that a certain area of 
it was coloured black. That area had 
absolutely gone out of cultivation. It 
was practically useless even to graze a 
bullock or feed a ewe for any consider- 
able portion of the year. Essex was a 
county with an area of 987,000 acres, and 
a population of three-quarters of a million, 
and yet within half an hour by train of 
the House of Commons there were no 
less than 28,222 acres out of cultivation, 
or 45 square miles of country. He would 
venture to read one short extract, but 
still a typical example of the condition of 
that area of 45 square miles. It con- 
veyed a description of a farm of 360 
acres, and of it Mr. Pringle said— 


“The farm in question occupies an area of 360 
acres, and has been for 10 years out of cultiva- 
tion. It used to employ six teams of horses, six 
horsemen, six labourers, and boys. It wascom- 
monly relied on to grow not less than five 
quarters of wheat to the acre, and often the 
average was six quarters. It yielded five to six 
quarters per acre of barley, and has been known 
to give an average of 13 quarters of oats. It 
carried about a score of milch cows and weaned 
and fattened calves, besides rearing young 
stock. The farm, therefore, was capable both 
of producing good crops and of employing a 
considerable amount of labour. To-day the 
abomination of desolation seems to have settled 
down upon the place. The fields once under 
the constant dominion of the plough have 
covered themselves with a coarse profitless her- 
bage. The hedgerows, formerly neat and tidy, 
are now straggling and unkept, suckers from the 
thorns have grown up a dozen yards on either 
side of the fence, and what was once a trim, 
straight hedge is now a broad belt of tangled 
brushwood. Irregular gaps, with an occasional 
rotten post, standing like a forgotten sentinel, 
show where the gates once were, The drains 
are choked and useless, and the ditches instead 
ef carrying off the water allow it to stagnate 
and to invade the land, thus fostering a worth- 
less growth of sedge and rush. The buildings, 
commodious and substantial in the days of a 
thriving agriculture, are rapidly succumbing to 
the decay induced of neglect ; doors of which 
the fastenings have disappeared creak idly in the 
wind, the weather boarding piece by piece is 
falling away, and there is no hand to replace the 
tiles, the constant dislodgment of which renders 
even larger the holes in the roof through which 
the rain pours to carry on the work of destruc- 
tion within. The stables are tenantless, the byres 
are unoccupied, and the farmyard is empty, 
neither waggon, plough, nor any other imple- 
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ment being visible. The house is deserted, save, 
ndeed, for one room occupied by an aged care- 
taker, whose shambling gait, as he moves about 
the desolate premises, seems scarcely out of accord 
with the air of solitude which reigns over all.” 

The serious point about this was that 
when the land had once gone out of 
cultivation it was practically irreclaim- 
able, and for this reason: Land might 
now be bought in Essex at £6 10s. an 
acre ; but, if it were allowed to go out-of 
cultivation, it would cost £17 an acre to 
reclaim and bring it into cultivation 
again. Another serious point was that 
if they allowed the present state of things 
to continue, and if the Government did 
nothing, the area of uncultivated land 
would rapidly increase, and by this time 
next year there would be three times as 
much land out of cultivation as there 
was at present; and if occupiers acted 
upon the notices they had given, many 
more thousands of acres would be left © 
tenantless, because it was hopeless to 
expect that new tenants would be found, 
and every class now connected with the 
agriculture of the county was now on the 
verge of ruin. The Report dealt specifi- 
eally with every class of the community 
—with owners, with occupying owners, 
with tenants, with labourers; it showed 
that rents and values were sinking to. 
nothing at all, that a large proportion of 
every class was on the verge of ruin, and 
that the population were migrating to 
West Ham and the Metropolis. And 
this was going on in spite of all efforts 
that had been made to arrest the general 
ruin. Landlords had acted with generosity ; 
arrears of rent had been blotted out ; 
large sums had been expended on build- 
ings; every mortal thing that human 
ingenuity could devise had been done, and 
trials had been made of large farms, small 
farms, poultry farms, stock farms, and 
dairy farming. A number of canny Scots 
had been introduced, and he believed that 
even they found they could not make 
farming pay in Essex. It was not be- 
cause the people of the county had been 
in fault, had been improvident, had lived 
beyond their income, or did not know how 
to farm that they had been reduced to 
their present condition ; but they were 
the victim of causes beyond their control. 
He now came to that part of the Report 
in which Mr. Hunter Pringle indicated 
the causes of this state of things. These 
causes he divided broadly into two—first, 
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falling prices; and, secondly, burdens 
laced upon land by Parliament, which 
ad been increased in an extraordinary 
manner during the last two years. No 
Government could legislate to increase 
the price of corn ; nothing could be done 
immediately to bring corn back to the 
prices at which agriculturists would like 
to see it ; but there were two recommenda- 
tions which might be acted upon. The 
first had reference to the City of London 
Grain Duty of 3-16ths of ld. per cwt. 
on wheat, barley, and oats grown at 
home, while grain imported from abroad 
was not liable to duty. This, as Mr. 
Hunter Pringle pointed out, was a glaring 
injustice which might be remedied. Why 


should a London miller be able to import 


corn from abroad free of duty, while if a 
Maldon merchant sold him home-grown 
corn, it would be sabject to the duty of 
3-16ths of ld. per ewt.? Why should 
the English article be taxed and the 
foreign be allowed to go free? He 
was confident that the Government would 
see the injustice of that, and would 
promptly provide a remedy? The 
Report further showed very clearly that 
farming in Essex must fail under the 
old system of three crops in rotation ; 
and that if it was to be made to pay, 
an altogether different system must be 
adopted. Mr. Hunter Pringle held that 
the only way to apply that remedy was 
for the Board of Agriculture to take some 
of the derelict land, to set up a model 
farm, and to show Essex farmers how 
farming could be made to pay. It was 
of no use to theorise and dogmatise, 
they already had schools of instruction 
in Essex, but if a practical example 
were set the farmers would follow it. 
Now he came to matters a greal deal 
more important and feasible from the 

int of view of the Government itself. 

e referred to the heavy burdens on 
land, and he proposed to show how enor- 
mously those burdens had increased in 
recent years. First came the tithe. In 
Essex the commuted tithe amounted to 
£250,000. Essex paid as much as the 
six wealthy counties of Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, Durham, West- 
moreland, and Rutland. In Essex the 
tithe amounted to 6s. 4}d. per head of 
the population—men, women, and chil- 
dren; in Lancashire it was 4}d.; in 
Cumberland, 3s. Ofd.; in Durham, 
1s. 14d, In Essex the tithe amounted to 
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5s. Ofd. per acre if the uncultivated land 
were included. Under the old system 
of the payment of tithe in kind, as Mr, 
Hunter Pringle told them in his Report, 
the tithe-owner suffered with the culti- 
vator; but with tithe converted into a 
fixed money payment, which had to be 
paid under any conditions, tithe was a 
burden which was driving land out of 
cultivation and helping to destroy our in- 
dustry. This was a very important and 
serious statement—namely, that a charge 
continued by Parliament upon land in 
Essex was having the effect of driving 
thousands of acres out of cultivation. 
Surely if the landlords were losing their 
rents, their tenants their profits, and the 
labourers their wages, the tithe-owner 
ought to bear his share of the general 
depression. Thatwasa matter on which 
the Government might well introduce 
legislation. He knew he might be told 
that under the Act of 1892 the tithes 
were largely a landlords’ question. He 
dared say itwas. The landlords had got 
to pay it, and therefore the tenants were 
not in a worse position. Then, as to the 
Commutation Act of 1835, that was 
passed when they were living under a 
high protective duty, so that the tithe- 
owner to-day was being paid under the 
assumption that wheat was 56s. a quarter. 
Was it not perfectly obvious from that 
that the remedy was to amend the Com- 
mutation Act of 1835? Was there any- 
thing to prevent their having a re-valuation 
based on the prices of corn during the last 
seven years? Mr. Hunter Pringle told 
them that in Essex opinion was in favour 
not only of a re-valuation, but also of the 
nationalisation of the tax. He did not 
press for nationalisation, but he did urge the 
Government to grant them a re-valuation. 
He had shown that every acre in Essex 
paid a tithe of 6s. a year, while if it were 
let for as low as 1s. per acre it would 
ruin the occupier to cultivate it, ard 
therefore so long as the tithe was con- 
tinued on its present basis they 
would have an enormous premium 
in driving land out of cultivation. 
He ed from these to the Land Tax. 
He now got up to 6s. an acre for 
tithes. The Land Tax in Essex was 
11d. per acre, whereas in Lancashire it 
was 29d., in Northumberland 24d., in 
Cumberland 3d, and in Westmoreland 1d. 
The remedy for this was again stated 
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clearly. Let them divert the Land Tax 
in Essex to the relief of local rates. Now 
he came to local burdens. He had 
shown charges for tithe and land tax to 
the extent of 6s. 11d. per acre on land in 
Essex. Mr. Pringle told them that 
the highway, rural sanitary, School 
Board, and other rates in Essex were 
higher than in any other county in 
England. The average in Essex was 
3s. 9d., in Kent it was 2s. 9d., and in 
Lancashire, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Durham, and Westmoreland it was 
only Is. 8d. The fact was, that the 
average burden per acre of land in the 
unfortunate County of Essex was 10s. 8d. 
How, under such circumstances, could 
agriculture be madeto pay? It was to 
be borne in mind that the whole of the 
derelict land in Essex was assessed to 
the rates as if it were producing rent, 
for if that were not so the burden on the 
cultivated land would become still more 
intolerable. What he urged the Govern- 
ment to do was to make grants in aid of 
local rates until affairs in Essex came 
round. They would thus do something 
at least to retard square miles of country 
going out of cultivation year by year. 
This state of things existed within half 
an hour of where he now stood, in the 
midst of what was reputed to be one of 
the richest countries of the world. In 
Essex they had 45 square miles of 
land worse than the land of an American 
prairie, with the strong probability that 
this time next year they would have 
a much larger amount of land iu a 
similar condition infinitely worse than 
any congested district in Ireland. This 
was brought about to a great extent by 
the heavy burdens thrown on land by the 
Legislature. Everyone connected with 
agriculture in Essex had experienced the 
worst of all experiences ; having been 
once well off they were now face to face 
with practical destitution and despair. 
In the face of these facts, he hoped it 
would not be said that his Motion was 
brought forward with any obstructive or 
factious end in view. He had laid the 
facts before the House, and he submitted 
that the people of Essex had a right to 
expect not merely sympathy, but prac- 
tical aid and assistance from the Govern- 
ment. He beg to move the 
adjournment of the House. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Captain Naylor-Leyland.) 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I should be 
the last person to complain that any 
Member of that House connected with 
the County of Essex should desire to 
impress upon the public mind the unfor- 
tunate condition in which the agriculture 
of the county stands. No words shall 
fall from me in condemnation of the 
spirit in which the hon. Member has 
laid the subject before the House. At 
the same time, I am bound to point out 
to the hon. Member the extreme incon- 
venience, and perhaps he will allow me 
to use the word inconsequence, of the 
action he has taken. He has talked of 
the Report of the Commissioner. First 
of all, Mr. Pringle was not appointed by 
the Government. In the next place, Mr. 
Pringle has not reported to the Govern- 
ment or made any recommendations to 
them. He has made recommendations to 
the Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it is to consider the 
facts and the recommendations laid before 
them. Anybody who reads the Report 
will see that these recommendations are 
not submitted to the Government at all. 
On recommendation after recommenda- 
tion he says, “I do not know what the 
Commission will think of this suggestion.” 
It is not for me to disparage the Report 
or the authority of Mr. Pringle. hat 
we have to deal with are the reeommenda- 
tions of the Commission. I find in Mr. 
Pringle’s Report that the central cause of 
this distress in Essex is the incapacity of 
the land to grow corn. He says— 

“ There can be no doubt that the cultivation 

of corn on the London clay cannot be success- 
fully prosecuted unless the price of wheat rises 
at least 45 per cent.” 
The hon. Gentleman makes a point of 
the raising of the price of wheat ; but 
there is not very much in that, because 
he must know that even if we desired to 
bring that about, which we do not, it 
would be entirely beyond the power of 
any Government to raise the price of 
wheat 45 per cent. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, if, upon Essex soil, however fertile, 
corn could be grown which would be 
worth that standard of price. Then Mr. 
Pringle goes on to say— 

“ Concurring as I do with these opinions, it 
is by no means easy to see or recommend any 
speedy course of action.” 
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This is the opinion which is laid down 
by Mr. Pringle, but it is the purport of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Motion that the 
Government should take this speedy 
action, which Mr. Pringle says he can- 
not recommend. Then he goes ‘on to 
say— 

“The main hope lies, 1 think, in the possibi- 
lity of laying more of the land down to grass 
and farming it on some rotation where the 
extent under the plough is kept at the lowest 
economical area. It cannot be denied and must 
not be forgotten that many unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been already made in the direction 
temporary and permanent pasture in 

Ssex. 


And then he adds— 


“ My thoughts incline towards an increase of 

the gross area and the extension of stock-breed- 
ing, rearing, and feeding, accompanied with a 
decrease in corn growing and farming ex- 
penses,” 
Now the hon. Member says that what 
the Government ought to do is to set up 
model farms in Essex to teach the Essex 
farmers how to farm. Is that reasonable ? 
We heard in the old days in France of 
the ateliers nationaux where artisans 
learned their industries, but we cannot 
set up an atelier for Essex farmers. 
Are there no farmers in Essex who 
can start model farms in order to show 
the other farmers what they ought to 
do? I must say that I am extremely 
surprised that there should be a demand 
for Government farms in Essex, and I 
shall be more surprised if, when the 
Royal Commission comes to report, it 
is found that they recommend anything 
of the kind. Then Mr. Pringle goes 
on to say— 

“Tt is a much more difficult thing to say what 
steps would be taken to remove the present de- 
pression.” 

Well, I think everybody will concede 
that. Then he says— 

“T have endeavoured to lay before the Com- 


missioners in the Body and Appendix of this 
Report the case of the Essex agricultural rate- 
payer,” 

and he expresses the hope— 

“that they may be convinced of the injustice 
of the burdens now resting upon a class of land 
which was cheaper 20 years ago at 40s. per acre 
than it now is at 10s.” 


Why, this Commission was appointed in 
order that they might consider this very 
matter, and we are waiting, and anxiously 
waiting, to hear what are their views upon 
it. Then I see that Mr, Pringle says— 
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“These appear to me to be the two most 

serious features of the present position, and I 
cannot help thinking that if Essex men had only 
looked ahead 10 or 15 years ago neither would 
have arisen. They stuck to the very system of 
farming and persisted in growing the very crops 
which gave every indication of giving way be- 
fore the weight of foreign competition, and in 
so doing they courted and invited their own 
ruin. This fatal attachment has not yet died 
out, but that I attribute more to ignorance of 
any other system than blind prejudice in favour 
of the dog that bit them. If, then, there be 
some new system calculated to work well in 
Essex, what is it, and how might it be intro- 
duced into this country? So far as I can see, 
and so far as I did hear, the three-horse cloys 
cannot be cultivated to profit with wheat below 
45s. per quarter. Grow as small an area of un- 
profitable crop as possible. Reduce the 
under the plough, and till what land must be 
tilled in the best possible manner. _ Let stock, 
whether it be cows, cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, or 
poultry, become the sheet-anchor, and fix atten- 
tion more than ever upon grass farming in so 
far as it relates to temporary pastures.” 
The hon. Member has enumerated eight 
remedies which he calls upon the Go- 
vernment to carry out, and I will en- 
deavour to deal with them in the order 
in which he mentioned them. First of 
all he made a recommendation with 
reference to the Corn Duty in London. I 
am not very familiar with chat subject, 
but I am sure the Commissioners will 
investigate it, and see what can be done. 
Ido not say that the hon. Gentleman 
has not made out a good case in that 
respect. The second point of the hon. 
Gentleman is that the Government 
should establish model farms in Essex. 
I am afraid I cannot give the hon. 
Gentleman any encouragement in re- 
gard to that. I think it would be an 
extremely dangerous and inappropriate 
thing for the Government to undertake 
to teach farming to the farmers of Essex. 
Ne Government Department could under- 
take todo it. Besides, I think that the 
landowners know their own business, 
and the result of their experiments is 
available for everybody. Then, I see, 
Mr. Pringle says— 

“Tf I am right in these recommendations, it 
is certain that Essex-born farmers stand in need 
of instruction, for it means a complete overturn 
of their native custom and ideas. In my 
port I referred to the field open to the Board of 
Agriculture for the establishment of experi- 
mental farms, where the treatment of grass 
lanis might be demonstrated and taught. I 
have, however, lately been supplied with par- 
ticulars respecting the sum laced at the dis- 
posal of the County Council for purposes of 
technical education, and have had the 7 


tunity of reading the Reports on the su ect. 
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Essex County Council have over £16,000 a year 
to devote to technical education, and even the 
half of such a sum would, if wisely devoted to de- 
monstration and experiment, be sufficient not 
only to thoroughly test the best grasses and man- 
ment of pastures for the prs soils of 
x, but also to conduct lectures and give 
ractical instruction in the manufacture of 
tter and cheese.” 
He follows that with the observation 
that— : 

“The Reports received last year from rural 
stations in Essex are unfavourable to the con- 
tinuance of agricultural instruction by lectures 
alone. Few of the farmers attended, and such 
as did attend were not favourably impressed. 
This is merely a repetition of what has taken 
place in other counties. Agricultural instruc- 
tion must be accompanied by demonstration, or 
it falls flat and finds no friends.” 

Iam afraid that in this case the hon. 
Gentleman cannot expect to receive very 
much encouragement of his suggestion 
that the Government should set up model 
farms in Essex. Then the hon. Member 
went to the subject of tithe, He said it 
was a thing that could be dealt with to- 
morrow to reduce the tithe by one-half. 
The hon. Member evidently has a high 
opinion of the powers of the Govern- 
ment. Ido not think he was in the last 
Parliament, or he would not have thought 
that the Government could reduce the 
tithe by one-half to-morrow. If the hon. 
Member had had the experience hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had of dealing with 
the tithe question, he would realise that 
that question could not be dealt with in 
a day. The hon. Member objected to 
the Tithe Commutation Act. How many 
to-morrows would it take to alter that 
Act? I have never heard that tithe 
was regarded as other than a hereditary 
burden. So far as I know, it had been 
on the land since the days of Melchise- 
dec. Does the hon. Member really be- 
lieve that if he succeeded in placing right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in power, the 
tithe question could be settled to-mor- 
row? I shall be very glad to hear the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sleaford on that subject. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will tell 
the hon. Member what the successors of 
the Government are going to do in that 
matter. Then the hon. Member raised the 
question of the corn average. There 
was a Committee sat some time ago upon 
this point, but I have nota very accurate 
recollection of the result of that Com- 
mittee, though as far as I can recollect it 
was very neutral, If any advantage was 
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to be obtained by a fair system of corn 
averages, I see no objection, and I have 
no doubt the Commission will consider 
what can be done on that subject. One 
of the complaints recorded in Mr, 
Pringle’s Report is the complaint of 
farmers that they suffer considerably 
because sporting rights are leased to 
gentlemen who have no real interest in 
the affairs of the farmers of the locality, 
and the suggestion was made that in 
future when a landlord desired to part 
with his sporting rights the option of 
acquiring them should, in the first place, 
be given to the tenantry, The Report 
also says that the tenant-farmers, as a 
rule, preserve rabbits for their own sport 
and benefit. It strikes me as a remark- 
able thing that a distressed and ruined 
people should preserve rabbits for their 
own sport, for I never yet heard that the 
preservation of rabbits was beneficial to 
the cultivation of the soil. At all events, 
if the Government were to set up a model 
farm hon. Gentlemen may be sure they 
would not preserve rabbits upon it by 
way of improving agriculture. The hon. 
Member suggested that the Land Tax 
should be diverted and applied to the 
purposes of local taxation. I would 
point out to the hon, Member that if a 
policy of that kind was to be adopted it 
must be adopted as a general policy 
applicable to the whole country. When 
the right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, dealt with the subject 
of local taxation he might, had he thought 
fit, have diverted the Land Tax to the 
purposes of local taxation; but for 
reasons which he believed were sufficient 
and proper the right hon, Member did 
not think that that was the proper course 
to adopt to relieve local taxation, and he 
grauted relief from the general taxation 
of the country, from the Probate Duty 
and other sources. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the question of rates. 
That is undoubtedly a very great ques- 
tion, but it is one that cannot be settled 
on the Report of a Sub-Commission, how- 
ever able. The hon. Member can hardly 
expect. the Government ‘to review the 
whole subject of rates and to attempt to 
equalise them on such a ground as that. 
The subject is not ove that can be dealt 
with satisfactorily in a moment. In my 
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of the kind might be made every evening 
if the House were to encourage such a 
practice as this, for there are other dis- 
tressed trades in the country besides 
agriculture, trades that have suffered 
almost to annibilation. It is, surely a 
novelty to propose a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment for the purpose of calling upon the 
Government to adopt the views and accept 
the recommendations of an individual Sub- 
Commissioner. I fully sympathise with 
the anxiety felt by hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected with Essex, for the distress in that 
county isa matter of deepest regret to 
the Government and to everyhody. A 
Commission has been appointed to inquire 
into the subject of agricultural depression, 
and the Government await with anxiety 
and hope the Commissioners’ Report as 
to the measures which, in their opinion, 
may in any degree tend to alleviate the dis- 
tress. The Government, however, cannot 
anticipate that Report, and any attempt 
to do so would, I submit, be premature. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he would like to say a few words in sup- 
port of the contentions of his two hon. 
Friends. He would confine himself to a 
few words only, because he had not 
forgotten that some weeks ago, with the 
indulgence of the House, he was per- 
mitted to move the adjournment on the 
question of the depression of agriculture 
generally, and conceived he had not now 
any right to occupy the time of the Go- 
vernment or to stand in the way of other 
hon. Gentlemen who desired to speak on 
this subject. His desire was to make 
some remarks on the conciliatory and 
sympathetic speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for which those who 
were concerned with Essex were very 
grateful. The right hon. Gentleman fell 
foul of his hon. Friend upon the question 
of the appointment of the Commissioner. 
His hon. Friend naturally supposed that 
the Commissioner was appointed by the 
Government. As a fact, the Commissioner 
was appointed by the Commission, but 
the Commission was appointed by the 
Government, and it seemed to him to be 
a distinction without a difference to say 
that the Government had nothing to do 
with the appointment of Mr. Pringle. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had suggested that 
they ought to wait for the Report of the 
Commission. Quite so, but then the Com- 
mission would not report until the end of 
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this year, and the needs of the agricul- 
turists of Essex were imminent. They 
had waited a considerable time already, 
and did not want to wait any longer. 
That, he thought, would be Ag upon 
by anybody who had read Mr. Hunter 
Pringle’s Report. With regard to the 
suggestion as to the price of wheat, he 
was not a Protectionist, and he did not 
say that wheat could possibly be got up 
to a price 45 per cent. higher than at 
present, the prices now paid being 
22s., 21s., and even 19s. 6d. a quarter ; 
but he might point out that low as was 
the price the agricultural labourer got 
very little change out of it, because he 
was now paying 44d. for his loaf when, 
according to the price of wheat, he ought 
to be paying only 2d. for it. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, taking 
another part of the Report, said they 
ought to lay down Essex land under 
pasture. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must know that you could not 
gather grapes from thorns nor figs from 
thistles ; and Essex land, if laid down in 
pasture, would not carry stock or sheep 
for more than two months in the year. 
With his wide agricultural experience 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
know also that if land in Essex was laid 
down in pasture it only employed a third 
of the agricultural labourers that it would 
if it were arable land [ Cries of “ One- 
fourth.”] Next the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer advised them to cut losses and 
take up profits. 

Sr W. HARCOURT : No, that is 
contained in the Report of Mr. Pringle. 
I do not say that I adopt it. 

Masor RASCH said, he understood 
that at all events the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was in favour of the sugges- 
tion. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not say 





so. 
Masor RASCH said, that at all 
events if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would teach the farmers in Essex 
how to cut losses and take up profits they 
would be deeply grateful to him. Al- 
though he admitted that it might be 
almost impossible to cut down tithe by a 
half as his hon. Friend had suggested, yet 
the Government might practically achieve 
that object if they would only agree to 
lend money to tithe-owners at 24 per cent. 
only, so that the capital sum might be 
paid off. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer took exception to their raising the 
question of Essex at all, and said that 
everybody who had a grievance might 
equally as well move the adjournment of 
the House. In answer to that objection, he 
would point out that the welfare or the 
starvation and ruin of a million of people 
was a large order; and he thought that, 
under the circumstances, they had some 
reason for taking the action they had 
that day. He should not have ventured 
to intrude in this Debate were it not for 
the fact that he lived in the very midst 
of what was called the congested dis- 
trict of Essex, and could absolutely en- 
dorse every word which his hon. Friends 
had said, as well as of Mr. Pringle’s 
Report. The abomination of desolation 
pictured by his hon, Friend was true in 
every particular. Gates were falling off 
their hinges, hedges were straggling into 
the middle of the roads, and an aged 
caretaker was looking after a farm of 400 
acres which nota dozen years agoemployed 
a considerable number of agricultural 
labourers. Members who desired to 
obtain information on the subject could 
not do better than read an article which 
appeared in Zhe Times on the 19th of 
May called A Derelict Farm, and also 
an article which appeared on Saturday, 
entitled Unfortunate Essex. The cause 
of depression was the fact that the selling 
value of the article produced did not 
teach the cost of production, and the 
effect was that something like 200,000 
acres of land were already derelict and 
out of cultivation. Landlords were being 
driven out of the country, farmers had 
lost the whole of their capital, and agri- 
cultural labourers were, in the month of 
June, when work ought to be plentiful 
for everybody, absolutely applying for 
outdoor relief. He could not help think- 
ing that if the conditions of the country 
were the same as they were 60 years ago 
there would almost be reason to expect 
repetitions of the rick burnings which 
then took place. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), speaking 
a few weeks ago, said the agricultural 
Members were not homogeneous; that 
they were always asking for something, 
but did not know what they wanted. 
The right hon. Gentleman was hardly 
the man to throw stones at them, because 
the Party behind him was not on every 
occasion absolutely homogeneous. Cer- 
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prevailed iu the House with reference to 
the unfortunate condition of agriculture 
in Essex. During the Debates on the 
Budget Bill two or three hon. Gentlemen 
had alluded to the Essex land as having 
gone out of tillage. His hon. Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) was one of them. . His hon. 
Friend knew a great deal, but he did not 
know absolutely everything. He was an 
expert on the rule of the road at sea, 
but he did not know much about agri- 
culture. It used to be said of the late 
Master of Trinity (Dr. Whewell) that 
science was his forte and omniscience his 
foible. He (Major Rasch) hoped he 
might without offence say much the same 
about his hon. Friend. His hon. Friend 
did not believe the land in Essex was 
worth nothing. If his hon. Friend went 
down to Essex and bought land there he 
would find it would cost him £10 an acre 
to clean it. When he got tired of it, and 
gave instructions to somebody at Token- 
house Yard to sell it, he would only get 
from £3 10s. to £5 an acre, and, inas- 
much as he would have spent’ £10 an 
acre upon it, it might be said that that 
land was practically worth £5 less than 
nothing. The right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) bad 
expressed the belief that land in Essex 
had gone out of cultivation owing to the 
incidence of the tithe. That was not the 
case. Land had gone out of cultivation 
simply because it cost 40s. a quarter to 
grow wheat, and farmers could only get 
24s. or 25s. for it when it was grown. 
When Mr. Pringle’s Report came out he 
(Major Rasch) was discussing it with 
an hon. Friend who represented a rich 
agricultural constituency in the centre of 
Ireland, and his friend said, ‘‘ The reason 
why your land goes out of cultivation is 
that your farmers have to pay so much 
rent.” Rent absolutely did not enter 
into the question at all. Rent was the 
very last thing a man asked about when 
he wanted to let land, or thought about 
when he had an idea of taking land. 
Within a few hundred yards of his house 
there was a farm of 400 acres which was 
now let at a rent of 5s. an acre tithe free. 
The landlord had to pay a tithe of 6s. 
an acre, so that he really had to pay 
his tenant ls. an acre for the pleasure 
of allowing him to run some sheep 
over the land once a year. With refer- 
ence to the remedies for the present state 
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of things, a good deal was said about the 
incidence of local taxation, and he be- 
lieved his hon. Friend was right. in 
stating that the local burdens upon land 
in Essex were something like 9s. 2d. an 
aere. The Secretary for India (Mr. 
Fowler) the other night endeavoured to 
prove that .the farmer was much better 
off now with reference to local taxation 
than was either the urban dweller or the 
farmer 10 years ago. Theoretically, the 
right hon. Gentleman might have been 
right, but practically he was wrong, be- 
cause it had been shown that the farmer 
paid local taxation amounting to 10 per 
cent. on his income, whereas the dweller 
in town paid only 5 per cent. He be- 
lieved there was something in the idea 
of constructing light railways. Of course, 
it would be rather expensive to carry out 
this proposal, but desperate cases re- 
quired desperate remedies, and he thought 
that the Government might well take the 
question into consideration. Mr. Albert 
Pell, speaking the other day, said he 
could not conceive why there should not 
be equalisation of rates in the counties. 
If such a suggestion could be carried out, 
the result would be a reduction of rates 
in poor counties, while rich counties 
would bear some of the burdens which 
now pressed upon the shoulders of those 
who were quite unable to bear them. 
There was an opinion prevalent in the 
minds of Essex men that the Government 
should suspend the Land Tax in Essex 
for 10 years. He did not suppose that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
take this proposal into his favourable con- 
sideration, but he thought it his duty to 
mention it as one of the proposals which 
the broken-down and _ long-suffering 
farmers of Essex were in the habit of 
making. It showed that there was some- 
thing very rotten in the State, and our 
political economy could not be worth 
very much if a tract of land 2,000 acres 
in extent was to be allowed to become 
derelict whilst farmers were being ruined, 
and agricultural labourers were starving 
within 20 miles of the Palace of West- 
minster. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
remarked with very good reason that this 
Was a most inconvenient mode of raising 
the question of agricultural depression, 
and the apology of the Essex Members 
must be that they had no other time at 
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which to raise it, inasmuch as the whole 
of the time of the House had been taken 
by the Government. As an Essex man, 
it was impossible for him to remain 
silent when he knew that Mr. Pringle’s 
Report of the state of affairs in Essex 
was not exaggerated, but was even in 
some respects toned down. As Mr. 
Pringle stated, a large number of tenant 
farmers were absolutely ruined, inasmuch 
as their business had become unprofitable. 
Mr. Pringle stated that the opinions of 
the Ongar farmers were embodied in 
a resolution, unanimously agreed to, 
to the effect that the laws which 
were passed for Ireland, and which 
were beneficial to the Irish farmers, should 
be immediately extended to the whole of 
Great Britain, whilst the Chelmsford 
agriculturists were in favour of the esta- 
blishment of Land Courts and valuers. 
When the farmers of Essex passed reso- 
lutions of this kind it was very strong 
evidence that they were at their wits’ 
end and scarcely knew where to turn. It 
was, however, hardly to be wondered at 
that nothing substantial had been done 
for the farmers when Members opposite, 
and some Members even on the Ministe- 
rial side of the House, were prepared to 
spend millions on making a railway to 
Uganda. If the country had so many mil- 
lions to dispose of, he thought that some 
of them might be very well spent in our 
own country for the benefit of our owp 
people. Mr. Pringle, in his Report, re- 
ferred to a suggestion which had been 
made that each county should have its 
own market in London, and that an 
arrangement should be made under which 
the produce from each county should go 
by one particular train to the county 
market. He thought that if the Com- 
mission now sitting were to receive evi- 
dence on the subject of markets as well 
as of railway communications it might 
be able to formulate some system which 
would be of some use to the agricultural 
counties. If the produce from a parti- 
cular county could be sent in large loads 
instead of being broken up as it was now 
into small portions it could be carried as 
cheaply as the produce which came from 
foreign countries was carried. With 
reference to the burdens on land, there 
was but one opinion in Essex, whatever 
might be the politics of the farmers— 
namely, that burdens upon the land were 
greater than Essex could possibly bear. 
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He was of opinion that some share of the 
common loss must be borne by the paro- 
chial clergy of Essex. If the amount now 
payable to the clergy had been rent in- 
stead of tithe there was no doubt that 
long ago the clergy would have cut it 
down. He did not think that, under the 
present conditions, they would: be able to 
cut it down themselves, because indivi- 
dual clergymen did not like to grant 
remissions for fear of making it diffienlt 
for their brother clergymen in the 
neighbourhood to obtain their tithes, 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that Parliament ought to cut down the 
tithes for them. He regretted the length of 
time the Committee had oceupied in getting 
together these facts. He would only say 
he hoped the result of its labours would 
show that the time had been well spent ; 
that their recommendations would be 
drastic and useful ; that they might be 
the foundation of a cheaper system of 
carrying agricultural produce to market ; 
that they might do something towards 
the promotion of more satisfactory 
markets, and that they might lead to 
the cutting down, to some extent, of the 
burdens upon land, more especially the 
burden of tithe. As to the Land Tax, 
he must say he was very much at one 
with what had been said on the other 
side of the House. All Members repre- 
senting agricultural constituencies — 
though those constituencies might not all 
be in the same distressed condition as 
those of Essex—would agree that the 
Commission would have done good work 
if it was able in any way to relieve the 
present depression in agriculture. In 
asking the Government to assist them in 
this matter they were only asking them 
to do what other Governments had done 
for the agricultural industry. He found 
in a Reportof great value—‘ Commercial, 
No. 3”—published in 1894 from our 
Representatives abroad, statements as to 


the organisation of departments of agri- | 


culture in foreign countries. They saw 
from this Report that the Belgian Go- 
vernment had been. finding money to 
assist in the construction of light railways, 
so that the transport might be more 
ready and cheaper. With the object of 
facilitating the circulating of agricultural 
produce the Belgian Government was 
continually making efforts to obtain 
reductions in the price of transport, and 
during the past 12 years, through the 
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goodwill of the Railway Companies, most 
important results had been obtained. 
There had been a diminution of from 30 
to 50 per cent. in the cost of transport of 
all produce. In England, however, during 
this period not only had there been no 
decrease in the cost of transport of agri- 
cultural produce, but in many cases there 
had been an actual inerease. Turning to 
France, he found that not only was the 
Government assisting in the construction 
of light railways, but in the case of the 
existing railways it was making efforts 
to bring about a reduction in the cost of 
transport. Notwithstanding the strie- 
tures of the right hou. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Essex 
would be grateful to those hon. Gentle- 
men who—a little out of season he ad- 
mitted—had directed the attention of the 
House to the serious condition of things 
prevailing in that county. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he ventured to intrude for a few 
moments, because, although not a Repre- 
sentative of Essex, it fell to his lot some 
year and a-half ago to preside over the 
largest assemblage of agriculturists—at 
which Essex was very fully represented 
—which had ever been held in the 
country. He agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that Mr. Pringle’s re- 
commendations would, if accepted, prac- 
tically do very little for the County of 
Essex. A model farm conducted by a 
Government official he should regard as 
a very undesirable experiment. It would 
be bound to fail. As to the other sugges- 
tion—the abolition of the Land Tax and 
the question of rates and tithes—speaking 
broadly, though tithe was an important 
matter deserving the attention of the 
Government, as regarded the other points 
his own opinion had always been that 
the subject of local taxation was a mere 
flea-bite to the great agricultural question, 
and that subventions in aid of local 
rates would lead but a very short way 
towards a solution of the difficulty. He 
desired to draw the attention of the 
House to the Resolution passed at the 
Conference of agriculturists to which he 
had referred and at which Mr. Gray, 
then Member for Essex, was present. 
The resolution set forth— 

“That the unfair competition of untaxed 
foreign imports with home produce and manu- 


factures, which are subjected to heavy internal 
taxation, is an anomaly and an injustice, and by 
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causing a diminution of the demand for home 


labour and ‘the contraction of the popohenng 
power of the community adversely affects every per ed 


trade and industry in the country, and this Con- 
ference is further of opinion that all competing 
imports should pay a duty not less than the 
tates and taxes levied on home productions.” 
That resolution was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority of the largest agricul- 
turist gathering that had ever been held in 
the Kingdom. Reference had been made 
to the Royal Commission. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had asked them to wait 
until the Royal Commission had _re- 
ported. But he would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that that Commission 
did not contain a single individual repre- 
senting the opinions embodied in the 
resolution which he had just read, or, at 
any rate, who was prepared to carry that 
resolution to its logical conclusion by 
the imposition ou competing imports of 
an adequate duty which would enable 
home products to hold their own. Many 
of his own personal friends for whom he 
had the greatest regard were members 
of that Commission, but from the first he 
had questioned the wisdom of the ap- 
pointment of that body. The original 
proposal of the Government was to ap- 
point a Committee of the House. 
He had himself put down on _ the 
Paper a Motion objecting to that 
step and had declined to remove 
it under any condition whatsoever. 
He said at the time that this Select Com- 
mittee was asked for that this House was 
perhaps the worst body on the face of the 
earth to enter into an inquiry of that kind, 
because very few members of it had much 
practical knowledge of agriculture, and 
of those who had ‘the great bulk were 
afraid to state their opinions. That was 
the ground on which he opposed the 
appointment of the Select Committee, 
and he was bound to say that while the 
Royal Commission did not come under the 
condemnation which he presumed to pass 
upon the never-to-be-appointed Com- 
mittee, he did complain that the Govern- 
ment had carefully excluded every single 
Member who could be suspected of 
having any sympathy whatever with the 
one true remedy which everybody, in the 
gd of his own conscience, knew per- 
ectly well was the only practical remedy 


toemploy. Mr. Pringle said at the very 


outset of his Report, in the words quoted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
unless some steps could be taken to bring 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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uarter, it could not, with profit, be 
cultivated in the County of Essex. If 
the Government appointed a Commission 
from which they excluded everybody who 
was prepared to adopt any practical step 
in that direction he thought they were 
entitled to look with great suspicion at 
its Report whenever it made one. The 
question as it affected the County of 
Essex, near as it was to the Metropolis, 
was one of great concern for the nation 
at large. The effect of throwing large 
areas of land out of cultivation tended 
to throw large nambers of the rural 
population into the Metropolis, and into 
all large centres of population in this 
country. It increased the struggle for 
existence in these centres of population ; 
in its turn it had an effect upon all the 
manufacturing industries of the country, 
causing a diminution of the demand for 
manufactured articles, and in that respect 
it was not merely a question affecting the 
County of Essex, although the condition 
of affairs which had been revealed to 
them to-day in regard to that county was 
deplorable in the extreme. He might be 
told, perhaps, that the Government could 
not be expected to-morrow, as his hon. 
and gallant Friend suggested, to go in 
for any practical remedy in the direction 
he had suggested. He must, however, 
remind the House that it was not a 
question of to-morrow but to-day. They 
had upon the list of Orders for this day’s 
deliberations an opportunity afforded to 
Her Majesty’s Government of dealing 
practically with thissubject. The Finance 
Bill would enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to state, as the result of 
what he had heard this afternoon, that 
the Government were prepared to intro- 
duce into that Bill, or at any rate to 
listen with care and attention to any 
suggestions which might be made in the 
course of the discussion regarding any 
proposal for at one and the same time 
relieving the agricultural community of 
Essex and other counties of the burdens 
that were imposed upon them, and on 
the other hand placing in the Finance 
Bill some provisions which might enable 
a profitable return to be yielded to agri- 
culture in this county by making persons 
outside these realms contribute in & 
legitimate way towards the financial 
exigencies of the State. He hoped the 
Government would not allow this diseus- 
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sion to close without some assurance 
being given them that they would 
seriously consider this very great ques- 
tion. To tell them, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did, that the mind of the 
country was made up, and that none of 
the remedies which he (Mr. Lowther) 
had suggested were capable of adoption 
was, he ventured to say, entirely untrue. 
He hoped, therefore, some assurance 
would be given that this serious question 
would be considered, because the House 
might rely upon it that all this tinkering 
with rates and all these petty devices 
would have no practical effect at all, and 
unless they were prepared to face the 
question in all its bearings it would be 
almost as well to leave it alone. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) thought the Essex 
Members would be of opinion they had 
receivel cold comfort indeed from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, although 
he dared say they did not expect much 
else. He only wished to make one ob- 
servation. He was glad to note the ex- 
pression the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
used with regard to tithes—that they 
were hereditary burdens, and that for 
generations past land had been bought 
and sold subject to the imposition of 
tithes. He thought that admission 
might be of subsequent use to them. 
The Essex Members who had spoken on 
this subject had advocated the views of 
their constituents with very greatability, 
but they very curiously, though unin- 
tentionally, omitted to bring before the 
House and the Government one of the 
points upon which the Essex farmers 
were represented by Mr. Pringle to be 
absolutely unanimous. Mr. Pringle 
said— 

“On one point, however, they were unani- 
mous—namely, that the free importation of 
corn and meat was one of the chief causes of 
depression. To free trade they traced their pre- 
sent unfortunate position.’’ 

Of course, by free trade they did not 
mean what was now called Free Trade, 
the false system under which they were at 
present. It seemed to him that the 
agriculturists were pretty well used to 
rough treatment at the hands, he _ re- 
gretted to say, of both political Parties, 
and one reason for his rising was to sug- 
gest that the time had come when there 
should be an end of that system which he 
could call no other than a system of 
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hypocrisy practised by | Members 
of hoth political Parties up and down 
the country, and that was the almost 
constant assertion by men on both sides 
on political platforms and at meetings, 
that they regarded agriculture as the 
greatest industry in this country and one 
upon which the welfare of the country 
depended. If these statements were 
true, why was it that year after year 
was allowed to pass by and Budget after 
Budget brought forward without any- 
thing being done to give real relief to 
the agricultural interests? He must 
call attention to the unreality of the 
Debate. They were discussing now the 
depression which existed in one of the 
great departments of industry. They 
knew the depression existed ; they knew 
the remedy; but they ignored the 
remedy and wasted their time discussing 


a number of little remedies, all of 
which, as the right hon. Member 
for Thanet had said, were as a 


mere flea-bite to the question, and if 
every one of these remedies was granted 
it would hardly touch the fringe of the 
agricultural depression. How did both 
political Parties stand with regard to 
this question of agriculture? He as- 
serted last week that the Party opposite 
could no longer profess to be friends of 
the agricultural interest, because they 
were promoting a Budget the result of 
which must be to inflict great injury 
upon that interest. How did the Con- 
servative Party stand? They had 
recently been told by the Leader of the 
Conservative Party (Lord Salisbury) that 
although he knew that agriculture was 
ruined by unrestricted foreign competi- 
tion, yet that the only remedy which 
could really be of avail—that was, an 
alteration of their fiscal system—could 
not and must not be undertaken. That 
view might be right; but if so, he con- 
tended that those only could be held to 
be sincere who, when they professed to 
regard agriculture as the greatest of 
their industries, were prepared to adopt 
the only policy which could save it. 
He felt that this Debate had already 
lasted long enough on an occasion such 
as this. He wished to say, in conclu- 
sion, that if any statesman—he did not 
care from which Party—would make 
this question his own, and have the 
courage to advocate opinions now 


widely held, though seldom expressed, 
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and go in for an entire alteration and 
amendment of their fiseal system, 
he believed he would rally around 
him an amount of support that would 
surprise hon. Members, and he believed 
then there might be some prospect of a 
return to this country of that commercial 
and agricultural prosperity which she 
once enjoyed. 

*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
thanked the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) for coming to the 
assistance of the Essex Members, but he 
hoped the House would not be of opinion 
that the Debate had lasted long enough 
already, and that opportunity would be 
given to those interested in the district 
referred to address the House. He 
much regretted the absence of two 
former Members of this House, the late 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read), and Mr. Gray, the late Member 
for the Maldon Division, both of whom 
were practical agriculturists, with full 
knowledge of the present difficulties 
of the land. He thanked the Mover 
and Seconder for the speeches they 
had made. No one could be in a 
more fitting position to speak for the 
agricultural interests than his hon. and 
gallant Friend who had _ introduced 
this Motion and who represented the 
borough of Colchester, because Colches- 
ter was the centre of a large agricultural 
district, and contained something like 
10,000 acres of arable land, some 
portion of which had in late years 
actually gone out of cultivation. The 
Seconder of the Motion represented the 
centre of the district chiefly referred to in 
the Report of Mr. Pringle, and no one 
had done more than he to endeavour to 
direct the attention of the House to the 
calamitous state of the agriculturists in 
that district. He (Mr. Round) in former 
days used to represent that very 
district, but at that time all was 
satisfactory. It was then what might 
be described as a smiling land, and 
when landlord and tenant were in very 
different positions from what they were 
at the present day. They not only wished 
to direct the attention of the House to 
what was patent to everybody, now that it 
was represented so well in the able Report 
of Mr. Pringle, but what they were really 
afraid of was that the whole of the heavy 
land wheat-growing districts of Essex 
might before long be placed in the same 


Mr. Rnatchbull-Hugessen 
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calamitous position. Already something 
like 30,000 acres. had gone out of culti- 
vation, and it would be a great calamity 
not only to Essex, but to the country 
pata if the wheat-growing districts 
were to cease being cultivated. Having 
represented the County of Essex fora 
great many years, he was very familiar 
with its northern, eastern, and central 
portions, and he asserted that it 
was almost impossible to depict in 
appropriate terms the state of things 
which had been going on ever since 
1879 in the wheat-growing heavy 
land districts of the county. It was 
a very serious thing to see occupier after 
oceupier of these farms, men who were once 
men of capital, who possessed ability and 
practical knowledge, failing one after 
another, and losing every penny they 
possessed in the world. It was also a 
very sad thing to see the agricultural 
labourer turned out of his house and 
home because neither the landlord nor the 
farmer was able any longer to find money 
toemploy him. He knew a parish of Essex 
where there were 60 cottages which 
were absolutely untenanted. If they 
could devise the means of bringing about 
a better state of things it would not only 
be the duty but he was sure it would be 
the pleasure of the House. to do so. He 
thanked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the tone of his speech, but what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said would, of 
course, give them very little satisfaction. 
They on that side of the House felt that 
it was very unfortunate that the right 
hon. Gentleman who represented the 
great industry of agriculture in that 
House was in a subordinate position and 
was not a Cabinet Minister. They all 
felt sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
was anxious to help in this matter; he 
was acquainted with North Essex, which 
he himself represented; but the right 
hon. Gentleman could hardly do justice 
to the present state of things so long 
as he was outside the Cabinet. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rather 
sneered at what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Colchester said about model 
farms, and he asked why did not the 
landlords themselves set up a model 
farm? He ventured to say that the 
landlords of Essex had done all in their 
power to cultivate the land which had 
been thrown upon their hands to the 
extent of many thousands of acres 
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since their tenants left them, and 
their object bad been, as long as they 
possibly could, to employ the labourers 
in these parishes and not to turn them 
adrift before they were absolutely 
obliged to do so. But the landlords in 
Essex had not the resources now from 
the land which would enable them to live 
in any sort of tolerable position. With 
regard to model farms, if the Government 
could set up one experimental farm with 
the object of showing what grasses could 
be best laid down on the derelict farms to 
which Mr. Pringle referred they would 
confer a great benefit on the agricultural 
community. Their difficulty had been 
that Essex was not adapted for growing 
grass. At the present time they could not 
grow wheat, the cost of production being 
found to be too great, and when they 
had sown grass they had found the result 
equally unsuccessful and unprofitable. 
With reference to what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said as to rabbits, 
no doubt rabbits had increased in some 
places since the depression in agriculture 
had set in. He believed that was partly 
owing to the seasons and partly owing 
to the great number of acres that had 
been thrown upon the landlords’ hands. 
With regard to remedies, what they said 
was this: that much of this land 
might have been kept in cultivation if 
it had not to bear the excessive burdens 
which had been thrown upon it by 
Imperial and local taxation. He thought 
they might fairly ask for facilities for 
the redemption of tithes. Of course, the 
landlords knew they had bought or in- 
herited the land subject to the tithe, and that 
they must pay tithe so long as land was in 
cultivation ; but it was rather hard that 
those landlords who could not farm their 
farms ata profit should have to hand 
them over to the tithe owner, and if faci- 
lities were granted for the redemption of 
tithes that might be a considerable alle- 
viation. Again, he thought that in these 
depressed districts they might fairly ask 
that the Land Tax should beremitted, and 
the Land Tax generally should be given 
up towards the alleviation of local rates. 
They on that side of the House had no 
objection to the division of rates between 
owner and occupier so long as the owner 
was properly represented in the expen- 
diture of such rates. Whenever they 
had endeavoured to fight the battle of 
their constituents in the agricultural dis- 
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tricts they had been met with little 
favour and great opposition by the 
present Government. He had always 
considered it a great grievance in agri- 
eultural districts that those who used 
the roads should not pay for them, and 
when the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, endeavoured 
to bring about legislation which would 
throw the onus of keeping the roads 
upon those who used them, or, at all 
events, make them pay their fair share 
of the cost, they were opposed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and defeated in 
what was a just and reasonable pro- 
position. That was the one difficulty 
they had always had in this House. 
Whenever they had endeavoured to 
get a fair share of local taxation 
borne by other’ descriptions of property 
than real property they had been met 
with great opposition, and often with 
defeat. Whatever income was made 
from the land the owners would be ready 
to pay from it their fair share of local 
and Imperial taxation; but they objected 
to the taxation of the land itself, which 
was only the raw material, with the 
result that when they had paid tithe and 
rates and taxes there was no margin left. 
Under these circumstances, men had been 
involved in a terrible struggle for exist- 
ence, which had driven many to the poor- 
houses, and some even to suicide, and all 
the time they had been bearing burdens 
altogether disproportionate to their 
ability to bear them. He contended, 
therefore, that no time should be lost in 
applying a remedy to this condition of 
things. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I can assure 
the House that I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of making a long speech, nor to 
deprecate in any way the introduction of 
this subject by hon. Members who come 
from Essex ; but, atthe same time, I would 
venture to make an appeal to the House 
whether, after having debated the sub- 
ject in a very exhaustive and interesting 
manner for some time, it is not very 
nearly time that we should proceed to the 
other business of the evening ? I am the 
last man in the House to minimise the 
Report of the Sub-Commissioner which 
has been made to the Royal Commission, 
because not only in my position as Minister, 
but also in my capacity as a Member for 
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Essex I have watched with great anxiety 
the state of the depression which has ex- 
isted in that county not only since the 
issue of Mr. Pringle’s Report, or during 
the last year, but, I am sorry to say, for 
some years past. With regard to the 
Debate that has taken place to-night, I 
would venture very respectfully to say 
to the House that we have been dis- 
cussing not what the Government 
should do, but what the Commis- 
sion should report, and though the 
Debate may be of worth, so far as the 
general question is concerned, I venture 
to point out that for us to debate what 
the Royal Commission appointed by the 
Government to consider this subject 
should report—not, I hope, at a very late 
date—is not the best way to spend our 
time. I have myself very little to add to 
what was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House on this question. 
Remedies have been pointed out by various 
speakers and by Mr. Pringle, but the 
meaning of this Motion, if it has any 
meaning at all, as set forth by the Mover, 
is that the Government should to-morrow 
or next day, or at any rate within a short 
number of weeks, bring forward instant 
measures of relief to deal with the 
depression in Essex. What were the 
remedies suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman and other hon. Mem- 
bers? Light railways was one. I have 
considerable sympathy with those who 
advocate light railways, and I hope 
the Royal Commission will consider 
aud report upon that matter, but 
does the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
consider it is possible to put down light 
railways within the next week or two, 
because if it is to be the instant and 
immediate relief of the agricultural 
distress that is the meaning of the 
Motion. The hon. and learned Member 
for Maldon made the suggestion that each 
county should have a market of its own 
in the Metropolis, and that each county 
should have a line of railway apparently 
of its own from that county to the market 
in the Metropolis. There, again, 1 ven- 
ture to point out that to suggest that as 
a remedy for the agricultural depression 
in Essex is to make a suggestion which itis 
a little difficult for the Government to un- 
dertake, or, at any rate, to accomplish 
within the limits of the next few weeks. 
Then my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Thanet suggested what he has on 
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views on the subject. I have no infor- 
mation on the subject; I have no 
particular reason to believe there is no 
such Member on that Commission, but I 
understood it was perfectly open to the 
Commission to consider any remedy put 
before it with a view to alleviating agri- 
cultural distress. Hon. Members have 
spoken on the subject of tithes. I always 
took a igreat interest in the subject of 
tithes, and the opinions I held in the last 
Parliament I hold in this. But hon. 
Members who were in the last Parlia- 
ment will know the difficulties that we 
had to ;fight against, not on one side of 
the House, but on both, on this question, 
and how impossible it is for the subject 
of tithe to be taken up in this offhand 
manner. That is a subject for the 
Commission to consider, if it thinks 
it unecessary to concider it, in 
relation to agricultural depression. It is 
quite obvious to the House that it is a 
subject it is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to take up at a moment’s notice. I 
venture to think that there has been an 
initial mistake with regard to Mr. 
Pringle’s Report, and in this I expect 
the Commission will agree with me. Mr. 
Pringle’s Report is merely evidence 
placed before the Royal Commission for 
them to consider. The whole subject is 
sub judice, and the Royal Commission will 
undoubtedly hear other evidence. I know 
myself, at the present moment, a gentle- 
man in Essex, who has some evidence to 
give on the subject, and who does not 
entirely concur with the general conclu- 
sions in Mr. Pringle’s Report; and the 
Royal Commission, who are appointed as 
judges to determine this subject, will 
view Mr. Pringle’s Report as portion of 
the evidence placed before them which it 
is their duty to consider as a whole, and 
having so considered, to found upon it 
the Report which they will, I hope be- 
fore long, make to the Government. 
Before I sit down I would like to point 
out that the Government is not to blame 
because the Commission have not yet 
made a Report. It is quite open to the 
Commission to make an ad interim Re- 
port. I have not the slightest doubt 
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many former occasions advocated in this 
House as the one remedy for agricultural 
depression—namely, protection ; and he 
laid it down as a grievance against the 
Government that there was no Member 
of the Royal Commission inclined to his 
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that when the Report is laid before the 
Government they will give it that atten- 
tion and consideration which this most 
serious subject demands, and I hope 
they will be in a position to adopt some 
measure which will be of benefit to the 
agricultural interest in this country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I can assure both my hon. and 

lant Friend who has moved and the 
hon. Gentleman who has seconded the 
Motion for the Adjournment that they 
have our sympathy in their endeavours 
to place the position of the County of 
Essex before the House of Commons. 
There is no doubt in the world to any- 
one at all conversant with the present 
position of the county that the agricul- 
tural condition of Essex is critical in the 
extreme, and what is perhaps even of 
more importance is this, that it is steadily 
going from bad to worse at the present 
moment. Under these circumstances, 
with which, I am sure, the Leader of the 
House must be to some extent acquainted, 
Iam not surprised and I was very giad 


to hear that he had no complaint what- | 
ever to make of the Mover of the Ad- | 
journment iu endeavouring to direct the | 


attention of Parliament to this very im- 
portant question. There was one note 
of murmur which I detected in his speech 
when he observed that it was all very 
well to talk of the County of Essex, but 
still, if other hon. Members adopted that 
course,any other subject might be discussed 
by private Members in the same way. 
The right hon. Gentleman must not for- 
get that he has taken, for his own pur- 
poses, the whole time at the disposal of 
Parliament, and it is by this means, and 
this means alone, that we are able to call 
any attention whatever to any subject, 
however important or urgent or pressing 
it might be. I must also remind the 
House that the condition of Essex is 
only a symptom of what is going on at 
the present time in all parts of the 
country. I admit that, with regard to 
large districts in Essex, the character of 
the soil is worse than it is in many other 
parts of England, and the difficulties, no 
doubt, in that district have been more 
urgently felt than elsewhere. But there 
remains the fact that, at the present 
moment, agricultural depression prevails 
throughout the whole country, and is 
practically universal, and, in my opinion, 
we have reached a stage with regard to 
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this question when it not only claims, 
but must demand, the attention of 
Parliament, and that attention will neces- 
sarily, in my judgment, have to be given 
to it before any further period of time 
has elapsed. My right hon. Friend who 
has just sat down appeared to be under 
the impression that the Mover of the 
Motion considered that Parliament could 
give instant measures of relief, such as 
the provision of light railways, and 
matters of that kind. But I do not in 
the least understand that to be the view 
of my hon. and gallant Friend. What I 
understood him to say, and what I think 
he pressed upon the Committee with 
great force, was that ove of Mr. Pringle’s 
recommendations for dealing with the 
depression was with regard to the making 
of experiments in Essex by the Board of 
Agriculture, and although I am prepared 
to admit the force and weight of all my 
right hon. Friend has said as to its heing 
necessary for the Commission to make 
their Report apon the general question, 
in the first instance, yet I do think that 
this recommendation of Mr. Pringle’s is 
deserving of the attention of my right 
hon. Friend, and for this reason: No 
doubt the character of the soil in Essex 
is specially suited to the growth of 
wheat; in fact, those districts to which 
Mr. Pringle refers grow practically very 
little else—but, at the present price of 
wheat, that has become absolutely im- 
possible. And Mr. Pringle being asked 
to consider this question, and devise 
some means of cultivation in that 
county, as a last resource, expressed 
his opinion that it was possible that 
something might be done by laying down 
more land for grass. It is not suitable for 
grass, it is exceedingly difficult to make 
grass grow to any advantage, and Mr. 
Pringle suggested that, under all the 
circumstances, it would be wise and de- 
sirable for the Board of Agriculture— 
(which, after all, I suppose, was appointed 
for some purpose of the kind)—to take 
into its hands the conduct of experiments 
on this particular point, so that if they 
proved to be successful other people in 
Essex might follow their example. Ido 
not think there is anything unreasonable 
in that suggestion. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pointed out with perfect truth 
that the central cause of the depression 
in Essex was the incapacity to grow corn 
at the present time. There he stopped. 
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He ought to have gone further, and 
pointed out that anything else than corn 
cannot be grown to advantage so far as 
the researches of our Commission ex- 
tends, and I do wish on that point to call 
the attention of the House for one 
moment to a single paragraph upon that 
subject. This is what Mr. Pringle says, 
at page 28 of his Report— 

“On the three-horse lands the difficulty of 

growing grass and roots has prevented the spread 
of dairy farming”—(he means exceptionally 
strong clay)—“and the alteration of system 
which has accompanied the introduction of cows 
on many mixed farms cannot, therefore, be re- 
lated of this peculiar variety of soil. Nature 
has apparently decided that three-horse land 
shail be suitable for one style of farming, and 
that one unfortunately the least suited to the 
present prices of agricultural produce.” 
He points out that these large districts 
comprising thousands of acres, will not 
grow anything else, as far as we know at 
present, except wheat. Something was 
said with regard to the farmers of Essex 
upon which I do desire to say a word in 
their defence. It was said that really 
they ought to have looked forward to 
this state of things 15 years ago. 


Mr. H. GARDNER: Mr. Pringle 
says SO. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I eare not who says 
so, and I wish to defend them on this 
point. I think it is equally reasonable to 
have expected farmers in any part of 
England to have foreseen 15 years ago 
the crash which is coming upon them 
at the present time, especially in the 
wheat-growing districts. On the Com- 
mission, of which I also was a 
member, 10 years ago, presided over by 
the Duke of Richmond, two of the most 
practical agriculturists in England, who 
were Members of this Honse, were com- 
missioned to go out to the United States 
of America, which at that time was our 
chief competitor in wheat, to examine 
the whole question and to give indica- 
tions as clearly as they could as to the 
course of the prices of wheat in the 
future. What was their Report ? They 
went into the question most minutely, 
and they placed it upon record that it 
was impossible to ex pect the United States 
of America would be able to send wheat 
to this country, at a profit, at less than 
40s. or 42s. per quarter, and when these 
experienced men, with all their know- 
ledge, studying the question on the spot 

- in America, and being desired to consider 
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the same thing with regard to other parts 


of the world, came to this conclusion, it — 


is impossible to blame the farmers of 
England for not having foreseen this. I 
will say nothing on the question of model 
farms, to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred, excepting this : that 
I do not agree that it would be a dangerous 
expedient for the Board of Agriculture— 
which would be, I suppose, a Govern- 
ment Department in this case—to make 
experiments in farming for the benefit 
of agriculture in this country. It is done 
in almost every other country in the 
world, and although I do not think it 
was necessary in this country at all during 
the days of our great prosperity, I do not 
think it ought to be put on one side alto- 
gether as a thing beyond the reach or pur- 
view of the Government. With regard 
to the question of tithe, I have this to 
say: An hon. Member said that the 
clergy ought to bear some share of loss 
in that respect. I am under the im- 
pression that the clergymen bave 
undergone very great loss already. 
It appears to me that in these large dis- 
tricts, of which we hear some 30,000 
acres have gone out of cultivation al- 
together, the tithe is also gone to all 
intents and purposes, and there are no 
people who are suffering more heavily 
than the clergy in that respect at the 
present time. Iam afraid that the de- 
pression in these districts goes far beyond 
the question of tithes, and that, even if 
the tithe were abolished to-morrow, it 
would not be the means of relieving the 
agricultural depression. I will not dwell 
upon the question of rabbits raised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer further than 
to say this, and I merely say it as an 
indication of the state of things to whieh 
I really believe we are going in the near 
future. It is not 150 years ago since 
the whole of what is known as the Lin- 
coln Heath, which, I suppose, in its days 
of prosperity was perhaps more cele- 
brated for the superlative excellence of 
its farming, was one vast rabbit warren, 
and it is as certain as I am speaking to 
the House at the present moment that 
if prices continue to fall as they are 
falling now, and if the present condition 
of agricultural depression continues, not 
only will all the vast sums of money 
which have been expended in reclama- 
tion of that great district be thrown 
away, but in all human probability i 
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cultivated state it was in in former days. 
What we have to consider, in my opinion, 
js what is the real cause of the depres- 
sion? On that question I have not the 
shadow of a doubt that the real cause, 
the chief cause, of agricultural depression 
to-day is the great fall which has 
occurred in agricultural produce of all 
kinds and descriptions, and the fact 
which is more important than all, that 
that fall has been and still is progressive. 
I am well aware that at this moment 
there are many subjects deserving the 
attention of agriculturists, and I am quite 
pre to consider them all, and I have 
no doubt the Commission will do so. 
But they are none of them the cause of 
agricultural depression, nor will any 
alteration with regard to any one of them 
prove to be anything in the nature of a 
remedy for agricultural depression. I 
must say ove word with regard to what 
the hon. Member for Maldon said about 
Land Courts, because he was very much 
mistaken. It was not the case at any 
meeting of farmers in the County of 
Essex that they were unanimously in 
favour of the appointment of Land 
Courts. He omitted a sentence which 
he ought to have given, and which 
followed immediately upon the one he 
read. The sentence is this— 

“Before consenting to this resolution ” (that 
is, in favour of Land Courts) “several farmers 
submitted that Arbitration Courts for fixing 
fair rents should be optional, and not compul- 
sorly, and this opinion was shared by all who 
were present.” 

Mr. DODD said, the passage the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted did not 
follow the passage which he (Mr. Dodd) 
had read to the House. The resolution 
he quoted was with reference to a meet- 
ing at Ongar, and which was exactly as 
he had read it, the sentence now quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman referring to 
a meeting at Braintree, which was quite 
different. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I quite admit the 
accuracy of the quotation which the hon. 
Member made. He can put whatever 
interpretation upon it he pleases, but I 
think I must be allowed to do the same, 
and I think this does not show that the 
farmers in Essex are unanimously in 
favour of Land Courts. But what I want 
to call the attention of the House to is 
this, and I do desire to impress it most 
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earnestly upon the mind of Parliament, 
and through Parliament on the mind of 
the country. The position in the County 
of Essex, which does not differ very 
materially from other districts in other 
counties in England, at the present 
moment is this: vast areas of land are 
gone out of cultivation already, more and 
more land is going out of cultivation 
every day, and, concurrently with this, 
employment for the agricultural labourers 
is daily and continually disappearing, 
and, asa matter of course, agricultural 
labourers are continually being driven 
into the towns. You will read in this 
Report for yourselves that vast numbers 
of farmers are bankrupt, landlords are 
ruined, and the payment of rent has 
ceased altogether. The depression, as I 
have already said, is progressive, and is 
getting worse every day. What is to be 
the remedy for this state of things? I 
must admit, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and with my right hon. 
Friend opposite, that until the Royal 
Commission has reported it is difficult for 
the Government to do more than a very 
little. But I cannot say that I regret 
the Debate which has arisen upon this 
occasion, because it is most desirable that 
the extreme gravity of the agricultural 
situation should be impressed upon the 
mind of the public whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs. I donot think there has 
been anything so serious in past times as 
that which we see to-day. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is fond of talk- 
ing of the days when Mr. Henley used 
to tell him that large districts in Oxford- 
shire and other parts of England were 
all out of cultivation too. That was 
true. There was a wave of great passing 
depression at that time in England, due, 
I believe, to nothing but the contraction 
of the currency which had occurred in 
those days, owing to causes on which I 
need not enter now. But that was tem- 
porary and passed away. The present 
state of depression, on the other hand, has 
lasted now at least 15 years, and instead 
of showing the slightest signs of passing 
is getting worse from month to month 
and from year to year, without the 
slightest prospect at the present moment 
of anything like amelioration in the 
future. There is only one cause for this, 
and there is only one remedy. I repeat 
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to the House of Commons that the cause 
of this has been the constant fall in the 
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prices, and the fact that that fall has been 
progressive, and unless and until Parlia- 
ment can make up its mind to do some- 
thing to arrest this constant and fur- 
ther fall in the future, then it is idle 
and useless to profess sympathy for 
agricultural depression. J] hope that 
this Debate will have the effect 
of calling public attention to the extreme 
gravity of the situation. It is well that 
Parliament should have an opportunity 
of considering it, and I hope the result 
will be that before many months have 
passed Parliament will make up its mind 
to do something in earnest to deal with 
this question, and to deal with it in the 
direction upon which my own views are 
well known—that is, that this general 
state of thirgs is due to currency causes, 
and that it is only in dealing with them 
that real and permanent relief will ever 
be found. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, that he thought that Her 
Majesty’s Government were to blame for 
two things in connection with this mat- 
ter—first, for the way in which many of 
their candidates during the last Election 
led the labourers and farmers to believe 
that if they were returned they would be 
able to take measures to ensure prosperity ; 
and, secondly, in the present Budget it 
was absolutely beyond doubt that, instead 
of relieving agricultural burdens, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was chas- 
tising agriculturists with whips of a 
heavier material and imposing heavier 
burdens. Various remedies had been 
suggested for the present state of de- 
pression, but the two principal ideas 
brought forward were the theory ex- 
pounded by the right hon. Member for 
Sleaford, and also the bare fact of Pro- 
tection. He did not wish—even if he 
could—to argue the question of Protec- 
tion now, but one thing they must allow 
was this: that even if the premisses 
upon which in old days the argument in 
favour of Protection were founded were 
false, the logical deduction drawn from 
them had been absolutely verified. Those 
who so argued said that if such measures 
as were adopted were taken agriculture 
would be practically ruined. Without 
pledging himself to their premisses, he 
said their deductions had been logical 
and true. He should not have inter- 
vened in this Debate, even as a Member 
for !part of the scheduled district, 
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unless he had a remedy to 
His plan was probably fuil of faults aod 
he put it forward with all humility, 
It was that the Government should 
acquire an estate of 6,000 or 7,000 acres 
in one of those scheduled districts, which 
they could now obtain at a ridiculously 
low price, and form a Crown colony, 
Englishmen went to far-off countries to 
colonise, and surely it would be easy to 
induce them to colonise within a mile of 
railways and twenty miles of London. 
He had no doubt that objections could be 
raised to the experiment he proposed, but 
if it were attempted it could at least 
be said that the Government had shown 
more than sympathy with depressed agri- 
culture, and had done something prac- 
tical and in the right direction to relieve 
the present deplorable condition of 
things. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON 
(Dorset, W.) rose to continue the Debate. 

Mr. H. GARDNER rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question, “That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Question put accordingly, “ That this 
House do now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 205.—(Division List, No. 86.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 8th June.] 
[TENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 4. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) rose to move, in page 3, line 11, 
after “ property,” insert “in which case 
the further Estate Duty shall not be 
payable.” The Amendment was meant 
to carry out what he believed was the 
intention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In the course of the discus- 
sions on the last day the Committee met 
the question of altering the phraseology 
of Sub-section 3 altogether came up for 
consideration ; and until the right hon. 
Gentleman did that there would be no 
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difficulty in showing that the Amendment 
was cna The clause as it stood 
was governed by the initial words of its 
first sub-section ; that was to say, that it 
only came into effect where property 
liable to Estate Duty was settled by the 
will of the deceased, and remained settled 
by virtue of any disposition. The 
Amendment applied only to the latter of 
those causes. The view of the right 
hon. Gentleman in framing the clause 
was not doubtful. Put in non-technical 
words it was this—that if they put on 
1 per cent. in respect to a settlement, 
then the whole of the members of the 
family, who took one after another under 
the establishment, were enfranchised of 
that payment of 1 per cent. in addition 
to the Estate Duty, which was paid at 
once. Take the case where a man suc- 
ceeded under a disposition which was not 
made by himself; that was to say, where 
the deceased was a person who had taken 
under a disposition not made by himself, 
and where there were other takers that 
followed him. In that case the property 
would remain settled by virtue of a dis- 
position. He would not say on which 
side lay the right in the controversy 
which had taken place on the last day 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Leader of the Opposition as to 
whether an estate, in technical terms, 
remained settled if the person who took 
was in a position to dispose of that estate, 
but he put his Amendment down from the 
point of view of the way it affected them 
in Scotland. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had used phraseology which was 
not technical in Scotland. “ Settled” 
had no technical meaning in Scotland. 
On the vther hand, it was language 
which, if used in a popular sense, one 
would have no difficulty in applying to 
conveyancing in Scots law. Suppose pro- 
perty was directed to go underasettlement 
to various persons—A, B, C, D, in turn— 
it might be that when C, say, succeeded 
under that settlement he might be in a 
position in which by law he was capable 
of defeating the settlement altogether so 
far as his successors were concerned. He 
would be a person “ competent to dispose” 
of such property ; nevertheless, he did not 
do anything in his lifetime to dispose of 
the property. The property would re- 
main settled and would go under the 
settlement, and not according to the ordi- 
nary Law of Intestacy. Under the 
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scheme of the Government a person 
might be charged the 1 per cent. duty 
without getting any return for it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
11, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “in which case the further 
Estate Duty shall not be payable.”— 
(Mr. Graham Murray.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
enter into the question of what the 
meaning of the words “ remain settled” 
might be. It was possible that there 
might he a person “competent to dispose” 
who might not dispose, and there might 
be a remainder over so that the settle- 
ment would still continue. The object 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
the object of the Government, but he 
would suggest that instead of the some- 
what technical phraseology proposed the 
Amendment should take the following 
form :— 

“During the continuance of any settlement 
the further Estate Duty shall not be payable 
more than once.” 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY aaid, 
those words would no doubt meet a blot 
in the section, but they would not meet 
his point. The words at the beginning 
of the section were absolute, that was 
to say, wherever an estate remained 
settled there must be the 1 per cent. 
paid on the death of the person compe- 
tent to dispose. The object of the 
Amendment was to cover a case in which 
a person, who, though competent to dis- 
pose, did not do so. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that it 
was the intention of the Government 
that under all settlements one further 
Estate Duty should be paid and no more. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the object 
of his hon. and learned Friend was to 
prevent an enfranchising fee being paid 
where nothing was enfranchised. Per- 
haps, however,'it would be well for the Go- 
vernment to take the point into considera- 
tion between now and Report, the Com- 
mittee accepting the Solicitor General’s 
Amendment in the meantime. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end of Sub-section (b) 


“and during the continuance of any settle- 
ment further Estate Duty shall not be payable 
more than once.” —(Mr. R, Z, Reid.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
objected to the word “further”; it 
seemed to him that the Estate Duty 
itself should be levied no more than once. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
wish to debate the matter in a hostile 
sense seeing that they were all intend- 
ing the same thing. The clause was 
rather ambiguous. It said— 

“(b) If Estate Duty has already been paid 
in respect of such property since the date of the 
settlement, neither the Hstate Duty nor the 
further Estate Duty shall be again payable in 
respect thereof.” 

The Solicitor General proposed to 
introduce at the end of the clause these 
words— 

“ During the continuance of any settlement 

the further Estate Duty shall not be payable 
more than once.” 
Nobody was competent to dispose of pro- 
perty unless he had barred the entail and 
become possessor in fee. He hoped it 
would be made clear that so long as steps 
had not been taken to break the entail or 
settlement payment would only be once 
claimed in respect only of Estate Duty or 
further Estate Duty. When the process 
of disentail had been gone through the 
tenant in possession was competent to 
dispose and a different state of affairs 
would exist. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the Com- 
mittee would do well to accept the 
Amendment according to the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. George’s. The words pro- 
posed would carry out the undertaking 
given. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, that 
perhaps when they came to look into this 
matter the Government would see his 
point. The Solicitor General’s Amend- 
ment would prevent the Estate Duty 
being paid more than once, but his (Mr. 
Graham Murray’s) Amendment would 

revent a man paying the further Estate 
Duty at all if he really got nothing from 
the settlement. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. BUTCHER said, he wished to 
move to add a new sub-section, as 
follows :— 

“ (c) If the only life interest in such property 
arising on the death of the deceased be that of 
a husband or wife of a deceased, the further 
Estate Duty shall not be payable.” 
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The object of the Amendment was to 
except cases of marriage settlement from 
—— of the further or 1 per cent, 

tate Duty—that was to say, in cases 
where there was the ordinary settlement 
first on the husband for life, then on the 
wife for life, and then on the children, 
In this case, he thought, only Estate Duty 
should be paid, and vot the further Estate 
Duty. This he took to be the intention 
of the Government, judging from the 
contents of a Parliamentary Paper issued 
by them and published in The Times of 
the 2lst of April, 1894. The Parlia- 
mentary Paper contained the follow- 
ing :— 

“Settled property having paid Estate Duty 
will be exempt from further ment of that 
duty during the continuance of the settlement, 
but in consideration of that exemption will pay 
an additional Estate Duty of 1 percent. But 
that additional duty is not to be paid where the 
only life interest is that of the deceased’s wife 
or husband.” 

According to this, when they paid Estate 
Duty on the death of the husband they 
did not pay additional Estete Duty when 
the only other interest was that of the 
husband or wife of the deceased, The 
two main grounds for the Amendment 
were first that marriage settlements should 
be treated somewhat more leniently than 
other forms and settlements. He was 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman had 
a rooted objection to settlements both as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and as a man, 
but his objection ought hardly to extend 
to marriage settlements which were really 
the embodiment of thrift and foresight, 
their object in the vast majority of cases 
being to make provision for the children. 
But he put the Amendment on a wider 
ground. He asked the Committee to say 
that property passing on the death of 
the husband to the wife should not be 
dealt with in the same way as if it passed 
to a stranger. He did not base his 
Amendment on the old legal fiction that 
husband and wife were one, but he did 
base it on the ground of the social re- 
quirements of life and on grounds of public 
policy. He maintained that property 
passing from a husband to a wife should 
not be treated as if it were property going 
out of the family altogether. In this 
matter the example of the Colonies might 
be quoted as forming a precedent. In 
New Zealand the wife taking from the 
husband who died intestate paid no duty 
at all. In Victoria when a person died 
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testate or intestate the widow and children 
paid only half duty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
11, after the word “ property,” to insert 


“(c) And if the only life interest in such 
perty arising on the death of the deceased be 
that of a husband or wife of the deceased, the 
further Estate Duty shall not be payable.”— 
(Mr, Buteher.) 


Question proposed, “'That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, that from 
the Government Memorandum, he 
gathered that the mere arrangement 
whereby a life interest was to be given 
by a wife to a husband or a husband to 
a wife was not to be regarded as belong- 
ing to that class of settlement by which 
property was so tied up that it was neces- 
sary for extra duty to be paid in respect 
of it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the only 
question was how far the Amendment 
corresponded to the words used in the 
Memorandum. He understood the Memo- 
randum to apply to the case in which a 
wife alone took a life interest. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: Or the hus- 
band. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: Or the bus- 
band. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: There being no 
other intervening life interest. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, as the 
Amendment appeared to carry out the 
intentions of the Government as ex pressed 
in the Memorandum, he should accept it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to exempt settle- 
ments made prior to the passing of the 
Act. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he thought, must have contemplated 
passing such a proviso as this, judging 
from something which fell from him the 
other evening. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 11, 
at end, insert— 


“Neither Estate Duty, or further Estate 
Duty, shall be payable in respect of propert 
comprised in a marriage settlement, and whi 
does not exceed at the date of the settlement in 
the aggregate in value or amount the sum of 
£10,000, so long as such property is enjoyed 
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under or by virtue of the settlement by the 
wife, husband, or issue of the settlor.”—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm W. HARCOURT said, he had 
stated a few days ago that where settle- 
ments had been made previous to the 
passing of the Act they should not bear 
the additional duty, The Government, 
therefore, accepted the principle of the 
Amendment, but preferred to deal with 
it in Clause 17, which referred to all 
questions of distinction and of disposi- 
tion previous to the passing of the Act. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
11, at end, insert— 

“Neither Estate Duty, nor further Estate 
Duty, shall be payable in respect of property 
comprised in a marriage settlement and not in 
the aggregate exceeding at the date of the set- 
tlement in value or amount the sum of £10,000, 
so long as such property is enjoyed under or b 
virtue of the settlement by the wife, husbanc 
or issue of the marriage.”"—( Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sur W. HARCOURT said, they had 
already discussed the subject at great 
length, and decided upon it. He had 
pointed out that when a man left his 
money to his wife and _ children 
by will, Probate Duty had to be 
paid at present, but if the pro- 
perty was settled it did not pay duty. 
He did not say that these sett'ements 
were not very frequently useful, but they 
were, at all events, opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and there was no reason 
why a fiscal preference of exemption 
should be given to them. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
was afraid that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had an objection to settle- 
ments of any kind. 


Sr W. HARCOURT : I have never 


said so. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
Committee would see that the Amend- 
ment had only a very limited application, 
applying as it did to settlements not over 
£10,000. His object was to protect 
marriage settlements in cases where the 
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sum was a moderate one such as he took 
this io be. A sum of £10,000 was one 
which would be employed in the ordinary 
course for the purpose of securing that a 
man’s widow should be provided for, and 
that the children should be set up_ in 
business, &c. In his opinion, it was a 
very hard thing that they should refuse 
the protection which this Amendment 
gave to the persons to whom this amount 
of money might come. 


*Mr. BUTCHER said, he understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that settlements ought not to be pro- 
tected under any circumstances whatever. 
But the right hon. Gentleman in_ his 
Budget speech said that small incomes 
ought to be exempted fiscally. If there 
was to be any exemption at all it ought 
to apply to these small marriage settle- 
ments. He did not himself attach any 
special virtue to the sum of £10,000 ; but 
with regard to these small settlements, 
he would say that, in his opinion, it was 
more desirable that a man should make 
a settlement than a will, and he submitted 
that settlements ought to be encouraged 
by fiscal exemption. Having regard to 
the interests of the comparatively poor, 
he hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would make this exemption. 


Srr W. HARCOURT: That is 
exactly my difficulty. 1 want to equalise 
the disposition of property and not to 
encourage settlements. —The Amendment 
is not consistent with our view of the 
matter. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, they had 
hitherto brought their batteries in vain 
to bear upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to this question of 
settlements, and it was obvious that no 
impression could be made upon him. He 
should have thought that the exemption 
of a marriage settlement would have 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with more force than any other ; 
but, as he had said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would receive no impres- 
sion, and he therefore recommended his 
hov. Friend not to proceed with the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON moved an 
Amendment the object of which, he said, 
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was to secure that settled estates should 
not pay the extra 1 per cent. for a bene- 
fis which the owners did not receive. 
He said he believed the clause had been 
introduced with the honest intention of 
protecting the owners of settled estates 
to a certain extent and of tempering the 
wind to the shorn lamb. The desire of 
the Government was, no doubt, that 
when owners of settled property had 
paid 1 per cent. further Estate Duty they 
should be protected from having to pay 
duty again in the next generation. It 
was possible, however, under the clause 
as it stood, that when property passed 
in regular succession from father to 
son the Estate Duty and the further 
Estate Duty would have to be paid on 
each generation. In his opinion, family 
settlements ought to be encouraged 
rather than discouraged, because regular 
descent from father to son was distinctly 
to the benefit of the farmers and the 
labourers on an estate. Regularity of 
succession was secured by breaking the 
succession in every generation and re-en- 
tailing. Supposing A, the present 
holder, were holder for life, with re- 
mainder to his son in tail, when the son 
B came of age or married the entail was 
cut off, and the land was re-settled on A 
for life, on B for life, and on a possible 
grandchild, C, in tail. Under the scheme 
of the Government, as soon as A diéd 
B_ would have to pay Estate Duty 
and the Extra Estate Duty. When 
C came of age or married, exactly 
the-same process would be gone through, 
and C would have again to pay the 
Estate Duty and the extra Estate Duty. 
Thus, instead of any benefit accruing 
from the section to holders. of the pro- 
perty they would from generation to 
generation have to pay not only the 
full Estate Duty, but extra Succession 
Duty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
11, at end, to insert— 


“(c) If upon the death of any person Estate 
Duty shall become payable in respect of any 
property upon which the further Estate 
has been paid or become payable by or on beh 
of such person, there shall be deducted from 
such Estate Duty the amount of the further 
Estate Duty so paid.”—(Mr. Grant Latwson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. R, T, REID ‘said, the object of 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to be that 


where property had been settled, and a 
further Estate Duty of 1 per cent, had 
‘been paid upon it, the 1 per cent, should 
be repaid or allowed on the next devolu- 
tion of the property after the settlement 


‘had come to an end, 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON ‘said, that 
‘was not quite his meaning. His mean- 
ing was that it should be returned on the 
next succession. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought he 
had fairly described the effect of the 
proposal. The hon. Member thought 
that there ought to be not merely miti- 
gation of the tax, but absolute restitu- 
tion of the money that had been paid. 
He could not suppose the hon. Gentleman 
expected that this would be acceptable 
to the Government which had proposed 
the Bill. It must not be forgotten that 
there were cases in which the settlement 
lasted for many years and covered two 
or three generations of men. The | per 
cent. was in the nature of ‘a compromise, 
and he (Mr. Reid) jcould not recognise 
that any particular class of settlement 
ought to be treated preferentially as 
against other classes of settlement pro- 
vided they were all made in good faith. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The system of average 
and compromise is extremely pleasant to 
the Government, who in the end will not 
lose by it, but it appears to me that it 
will work somewhat hardly in individual 
eases. I think it very questionable 
indeed whether the broad principle laid 
down by the Government—namely, that 
of averaging cases, is asound one. Ido 
not think you can fairly introduce ap 
average in taxation which will meet all 
cases. I quite understand that the 
Government are anxious to do some 
rough justice by this proposal, but my 
hon. Friend has pointed out that in in- 
dividual cases injustice will be done. I 
do not think the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men denied this. 


Mr. R. T, REID: The right hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me. I do not 
think there is any injustice in, our pro- 

sal. The re-settlement, whether it be 
laudable or not, is the deliberate act of 
the parties themselves. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : But in such cases 
the compromise will be of no advantage 
whatever to the parties. The inherent 
vice of the’ clause lies in the 
scheme of the Government under w 
they average certain cases,’ and, by a 
composition, attempt to meet all cases. 
This is the second time in the course of 


this evening where it has been shown 
that the compromise has broken down. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not know that the Amendment was in- 
formed by any principle which could 
properly be applied to the collection of 
taxes, but the fact was that the whole of 
the Bill was devoid of the true tax- 
collecting principle. If the Bill were 
passed in its present form he would 
undertake to say that the confusion that 
would ‘arise in endeavouring to com- 
prehend it, and in levying the duties, 
would be inconceivable. He thought 
that everybody who knew anything of 
settlements and of the way in which 
people died out of their tarn would 
share his feeling of absolute horror at 
the proposal of the Government. He 
had never been able to see on what 
ground the extra 1 per cent. was to be 
levied at all, To his mind, it was a con- 
fession of the impropriety of the original 
Estate Duty, and a confession that the 
Government had not been able to cover 
by the Estate Duty that devolution of 
roperty which they wished to tax, 

e had looked through the speech which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
on introducing this plan to the House, 
and he, found _ no ,reason assigned for 
this further Estate Duty except this: 
that the right hon. Gentleman. said 
the duty was only to be charged once, 
and, therefore, they charged 1 per cent., 
and that if they did not do that they 
would lose duty. He denied altogether 
that they lost any duty or that settled 
property passed more often than property 
not under settlement, He would re- 
mind the Committeee that a vast 
of unsettled property escaped all Death 
Duties because it passed inter vivos. 
When they came to settled property the 
Government said that, came under their 
ken less often than other property, and 
therefore they charged an extra 1 
cent. He denied that, and he said that 
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they had greater power, over settled per- 


sonalty or realty than they had over the 
fund of free personalty, and he therefore 
said that instead of levying 1 per cent. ad- 
ditional they ought to take off 1 per cent. 
He had never yet heard any valid reason 
assigned for levying this further Estate 
Duty, as it was called, but which ought 
to be. called an extra Estate Duty, He 
thought the Amendment was a little diffi- 
cult to apply, but he could well understand 
the desire of his hon. Friend to get rid of 
this 1 per cent. under some circum- 
stances, and to get it back under others. 
He only rose, however, to protest against 
any further Estate Duty altogether. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he should 
not follow the hon. Member in the obser- 
vations he had made on a somewhat 
curious duty, and his object in rising was 
to give fair notice to the learned Solicitor 
General that they would have to raise 
this point, if not under this Amendment, 
at some future stage of the Bill. They 
charged the Estate Duty and then a 
further Estate Duty, and they assumed 
the extra | per cent. was the price of 
extra privileges. The Amendment 
stated— 

“If upon the death of any person Estate Duty 
shall become payable in respect of any pro- 


perty upon which the further Estate Duty has 
paid or become payable by or on behalf of 


such person,” 

or, in other words, that if the consideration 
failed or partially failed so that anewEstate 
Duty arose within the line of succession 
which it was intended to cover by the 
extra 1 per cent., in common fairness 
the Exchequer ought not to keep the 
extra 1 per cent. He (Sir R. Webster) 
rose because the learned Solicitor General 
did not seem to grasp the point. It was 
not that any favour was beivg claimed 
by the Mover of the Amendment, but 
that he was entitled to have this 
particular devolution of his property go 
without any extra payment, without any 
extra Estate Duty at all. He submitted 
it was a point that deserved consideration, 
and he thought it only fair to the 
Solicitor General to give notice that they 
could not preclude themselves from rais- 
ing the point at some further stage, 
though he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend might be satisfied without pressing 
his Amendment further. 
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*Mr. BUTCHER said, there was one 
thing he should like to ask the Solicitor 
General, whether it was intended to 
charge'two Estate Duties? There was 
a very simple case. Supposing pro 
was settled on A for life, after his dea 
to B for life, giving B a general power 
of appointment, and then to someone 
else, say the children. On the death of 
A, the first tenant for life, Estate Duty 
became payable and further Estate Duty 
would become payable. This was so 
under the clause. Then, when the 
second tenant for life died, according to 
the section of the clause, they charged 
a second Estate Duty because he was 
competent to appoint, having a general 
power of appointment, though he might 
never have exercised that power. On 
his death the property would go to the 
child; therefore it was plain that under 
thoge two lines they saddled the pro 
with Estate Duty, further Estate nuts 
and a second Estate Duty. He thoug' 
that ought not to be the intention of the 
Government. 


Mr. R. T. REID : It does not. 


Mr. BUTCHER ventured to think 
that it did under the Bill as drawn. 
Under the case he had put, there would 
be two Estate Duties, and a further 
Estate Duty payable. As he understood, 


the further Estate Duty was put on as a 


sort of concession ; instead of charging 
Estate Duty twice over the Government 
said— 

“We will charge a further or additional 

Estate Duty of 1 per cent., which shall cover 
the entire thing.” 
But that worked an opposite result, as 
he had shown in the case he had given, 
and he asked the learned Solicitor 
General to say that was not the intention 
of the Government, and to give effect to 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. He 
did not fora moment suppose that the 
Government wished to put settlements 
in a worse position than other property, 
and yet that was the result of the clause 
as now drawn. 


Mr. BYRNE hoped the Solicitor 
General would consider the question 
with a view to having these or some 
other similar words introduced into the 
clause. The further Estate Duty was 
intended, as he understood it, as a com- 
position instead of a second Estate Duty; 
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but if the result of paying the composi- 


tion was that the ns paying it did 
not get the benefit they were entitled to, 
then it seemed only reasonable and just 
the amount of the composition should be 
returned. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he should be 
glad if the Solicitor General would say 
whether he appreciated the point. 


Mr. R. T. REID: I hope so; I have 
listened with great attention. 

Mr. GOSCHEN hoped the Solicitor 
General not only appreciated it, but 
would say whether he would consider 
the matter between now and Report. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he had already 
expressed the opinion which struck him 
on considering the Amendment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster) 
told them that unless something was 
suggested that would meet with general 
satisfuction between now and Report he 
(Sir R. Webster) meant to raise the 
whole question on Report. He (Mr. R. 
T. Reid) had frankly told the Committee 
he considered the clause a right clause, 
but if on consideration between now and 
Report he came to the conclusion that he 
was wrong in his opinion well and good, 
but at present he did not think so. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : The ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend was, what does 
the Government mean to do by the 
clause ? 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the meaning 
of the Government was that where a 
property was settled a further Estate 
Duty of 1 per cent. ought to be paid. 
He might remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that what they were asked to do by 
this Amendment was to make a repay- 
ment of this particular 1 per cent. where 
the advantage had turned in favour of 
the Exchequer by the act of the parties 
themselves. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the state- 
ment of the Solicitor General was a 
travesty of their position, and all they 
asked was that the Government should 
not levy ina manner that would make 
the Estate Duty payable twice. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) could not see how in any ease 
the Government eould possibly lose. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that in some cases it might operate to 
the advantage of the Government and 
in others to the advantage of the State, 
but he (Mr. Ambrose) failed to see how 
in any case the Government could lose. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that if a father 
settled an estate for his own life and then 
to go to his son, and then to the issue, 
that was a case where ordinarily there 
would be an Estate Duty payable on the 
death of the father and another on, the 
death of the son, but under the settle- 
ment only one duty would be payable 


Mr. W. AMBROSE said, that under 
the settlement the Government would 
get three Estate Duties, but if the pro- 
perty had been given direct to the chil- 
dren of the eldest son there would only 
have been one Estate Duty. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
could understand the argument of the 
Solicitor General if an option were given, 
but no option was given; the Treas 
demanded the | per cent. and it had to 
be paid. If it should turn out that the 
demand of the Treasury was wrong, and 
that a second Estate Duty was payable, 
surely it was only common honesty that the 
extra duty should be remitted. Even 
then the Treasury would gain an advan- 
tage, because they would have had the 
interest on the 1 per cent. during the 
time they had it in their possession. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that the Amend- 
ment he had moved earlier gave an option, 
and he believed that if that had been 
allowed a great deal of difficulty would 
have been removed. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he did 
not propose to press this Amendment, 
uot because he did not think it was im- 
portant, but because he did not think that 
those who had not been present to hear 
the discussion ought to take part in the 
Division. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which he proposed to 
move in two unless the Solicitor 
General could assure him that it was 
dealt with under the Interpretation Clause, 
Section 18, Sub-section 3. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought it 


was. 
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Mr. BYRNE said, in that case he 
would not move his Amendment. 
*Mr. BUTCHER said, he proposed to 
move, in page 3, line 1}, at end, insert— 
“Tf, upon the death of the deceased, a life or 


terest in such pro) arises to the 
wife or husband of the the payment 
Shall Gf otherwise payable) be’ postponed. Ui 
0 nm 

after the Seterminntion ¢ of am interest.” 

He did not propose by this Amendment 
to exempt from any duty whatever, and 
he hoped the Solicitor General would 
appreciate that fact. What he did pro- 
pose was simply to postpone the payment 
of the Estate Duty He the Prttise | state 
Duty until after the death of the wife. 
They had had a small concession made’ 
to-night in the direction of recognising 
the unity of husband and wife, but by 
this Amendment he wished to go one 
step further in the recognition of that 
unity, aud to say that when they hada 
settlement which contained an interest for 
the husband for his life and then for the 
wife for life, the Estate Duty should not 
be payable until after the death of the 
wife. The reason for that was obvious, 
that the income of the wife should not 
be diminished by the payment of duty 
on the death of her husband, but that 
the duty should be payable by those who 
came after her. This, he thought, was 
a small and reasonable concession, and 
was really consequent upon the conces- 
sion made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


any less 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 


‘11, after the last Amendment, to insert 


the words— 


“ If, upon the death of the'deceased, a life or 
any less interest in such property arises to the 
wife or husband of the deceased, the payment 
of the Estate Duty and the further Estate Duty 
shall (if otherwise payable) be postponed till 
after the determination of such interest.” —(Mr. 
Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, they could not 
accept the Amendment. It was true 
that earlier in the evening a concession 
was made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and no doubt stimulated by 
that the hon.-‘and learned Gentleman 
proposed this Amendment ; but. he would 
point out that whatever form of indul- 
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gence should be granted, this was the 
most undesirable form, because it was not 
that the money should. not be paid, bu 
that the payment should, be postpo 
until the — of the wife. He coul 
not state it upon his own authority, but 
he was assured by competent autho- 
rities that it would introduce very con- 
siderable confusion into the administra- 
tion. Besides, the Amendment would not 
give relief to the ‘poor only ;' the widow 
of the millionaire would be able to claim 
the indulgence with an income of £40,000 
or £50,000 a year. He was sorry he 
could not hold out any expectation of 
accepting the Amendment. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he could not 
regard his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General as stony or flinty- 
hearted, and he would really appeal to 
him to appreciate the position, as he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not have remembered what had 
happened to-night. It was quite plain 
that the Solicitor General had come down 
that evening having forgotten all about 
the Treasury Paper which had beét 
issued, whereby they pledged themselves 
there should not be a charge during the 
joint lives of husband and wife. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman talked about 
indulgence ; but it was no question of 
indulgence—it was a question of simple 
abstract justice. The only argument of 
the Solicitor General was an administra- 
tive one. Had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman forgotten what the Secretary 
of State for India said only a few nights 
ago, that when there was once a Death 
Duty payable Somerset House had full 
knowledge of it? He (Sir R. Webster) 
said it was common knowledge to those 
who had to do with the administration, 
that when once Somerset House got 
knowledge, as they would in this case as 
in others, they watched until the death 
occurred and then wrote to say that the 
duty, whatever it might be, had become 
payable, He hoped that the bon. and 
learned Gentleman would make some 
further inquiries upon the point. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ‘said, that 
undoubtedly this Amendment, if ado ted, 
would somewhat add to thé administra- 
tive diffienlties: in; the; collection ofj/the 
tax, but it would only add the same 
general difficulties that already , existed 




















in the collection of the Succession Duty, 
and the same kind of machinery that was 
kept up for the collection of the Sucees- 
sion Duty would be applicable to this 
new tax. The machinery would mainly 
consist of warning those concerned that 
the duties would become ‘payable. He 
thought it bardly lay in the mouth of the 
Government to raise the objection of ad- 
ministrative difficulties, This scheme 
bristled with administrative difficulties, 
difficulties which would prove to be abso- 
lutely insuperable, and which would make 
the measure so unworkable that after the 
experience of one year, or at the most two 
years, any Government that was in power 
would find it necessary so seriously to 
alter it as practically to repeal it. There- 
fore, he said the argument of administra- 
tive difficulties was one that should not 
appal them—first, because they were no 
greater than the administrative difficulties 
that existed with regard to the Succes- 
sion Duties ; and, secondly, because they 
were far inferior to the difficulties of the 
same kind that had been created by the 
Government with a light heart. Look 
at the case of the widow. The Govern- 
ment had scarcely realised what they would 
do by this finance scheme with regard to 
the widows. He had appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for figures, 
but having failed to obtain them he had 
himself drawn up some tables which had 
taken him so much time, and which he was 
so proud of, that he was almost inclined to 
move for them as a return. These tables 
showed that, so far from the Bill making 
a diminution in the charge on small 
estates and in the charge upon widows 
and orphans, it would make an enormous 
addition to that charge. _He would not 
refer to the wicked millionaire or his 
still more wicked wife, but would take an 
estate of £300. At present a widow or 
an orphan inheriting such an estate 
would pay 30s., whilst under the Bill 
they would have to pay £3. If a widow 
came into an estate of £300 under a settle- 
ment she would, instead of paying 30s. 
or £3, have to pay £6, or four times the 
present amount. Whilst the charge upon 
the widow would be very, considerably 
increased by the Bill in many cases, the 
charge upon a stranger would ‘be very 
considerably diminished. - A stranger ob- 
taining a property of £500 would have 
to,pay £60 at present, whilst under the 
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Bill he would only have to pay £5. Thus, 
whilst the amount payable by a widow 
inheriting a small estate would be doubled 
or quadrupled, the amount payable by a 
stranger would be positively reduced. 
Surely this was not the kind of tax that 
would reconcile itself to the sense of 
justice of the people of this country. 
There were other strange things which 
this table disclosed, one of them being the 

int raised by the Amendment of his 
08g Friend. The Amendment was one 
that the Government might well adopt, 
as it only carried out the principle that 
was accepted earlier in the evening by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down (Mr, Gibson 
Bowles) had raised an extremely impor- 
tant matter, and with the light the hon. 
Member had thrown upon it the case of 
the widow would have to be considered 
very carefully. ‘The fact was, that every 
day the public outside were becomin 
aware how many more anomalies 
injustices were concealed beneath the 
complicated and obseure clauses of this 
extraordinary Bill than they at first 
imagined. He trusted that his hon, 
Friend would pursue his studies in this 
matter, for the Committee had not yet 
got nearly enough information as to the 
fiscal’ results of the Bill. He denied that 
there were in this Amendment any admin- 
istrative difficulties that could baffle the 
Inland Revenue, and particularly ' the 
department which dealt with the Death 
Duties, whose extraordinary omniscience 
and ingenuity deserved the highest com- 
pliment. The figares brought forward 
by his hon, Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr, Gibson Bowles) 
showed that Amendments in this direc- 
tion—if not this particular Amendment 
—ought to be presented to the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he wished ‘to add 
one word with reference to the attitude 
taken by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Solicitor General upon 
this matter. Their contention was that 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
now imposing a duty whieh combined 
not merely the old Probate Duty, but an 
increase of the old Suecession and Legacy 
Duties, and that being so, they were 

titled to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
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apply the same rules as in the case of 
uecession and Legacy Duties to the 
new Estate Duty. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 76; 
Noes 127.—(Division List, No. 87.) 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
at the request of his hon. Friend he 
desired to move the next Amendment 
standing in the name of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Byrne)—namely, after the word 
“ property,” to insert “ notwithstanding 
anything hereinbefore contained.” He 
did not know whether the Solicitor 
General had quite grasped the case pre- 
sented by the Amendment, but it was 
undoubtedly a case of some importance. 
The Definition Clause, Section 18, Sub- 
section 2, showed that such property, if 
property of which the deceased was com- 

tent to dispose, was liable to Estate 

uty ; but under Clause 2, Sub-section 
2, exactly the same kind of property did 
not pay such duty. He therefore 
thought his Amendment was necessary 
in order to remove the confusion. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
15, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “notwithstanding anything 
hereinbefore contained.” — (Mr. Grant 
Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that anyone 
could see that the insertion of the words 
would not add the slightest benefit of a 
financial character to the clause. The 
words would be mere surplusage ; and 
the Government could not accept them. 
Hon. and learned Members opposite who 
moved those Amendments had their own 
views about the drafting of the Bill ; but 
they should allow the Government, who 
was responsible for the drafting of the 
Bill, to hold their own views on the 
subject. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, that this 
was not a question of drafting at all. If 
the hou. and learned Member would look 
at the Bill he would find—as had been 

inted out by the hon. Member for 

hirsk—that two clauses of it were in- 
consistent ; that under one clause certain 


Mr. Byrne 
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property was excluded, and that under 
another the same class of property was 
includéd. Some correcting words of the 
kind set forth in the Amendment were 
really necessary. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would not say anything as to the point 
about the drafting ; but he would remind 
the Solicitor General that it often 
happened that people would in the most 
perverse manner live beyond their time, 
and that others would in an equally per- 
verse manner die out of their time. He 
knew, for instance, of an estate of 
£100,000 which was left to a person for 
life, and on his death to go in sums of 
£1,000 to 99 other persons. The life- 
tenant lived on for 60 years, and during his 
life all the 99 persons entitled to £1,000 
each died. At whose death was the 
estate to pass? Was it on the death 
of the 99th person,or on the death of the 
life-tenant of the whole? That was 4 
point he would like to have cleared up. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. BUTCHER moved, in page 3, 
line 16, at end, to add— 

“ Any person paying the duty payable under 

this section upon property comprised in a 
settlement, may deduct the amount of the ad 
valorem Stamp Duty (if any) charged on the 
settlement.” 
That was not a drafting Amendment to 
which the Solicitor General seemed to 
have such an objection, for the reason, 
probably, that they refleeted on the 
gentlemen—whoever they might be— 
who drafted the Bill. But this was a 
matter of substance. The object of the 
Amendment was substantially to put 
wills and settlements upon the same 
footing in regard to the payment of 
duty. Settlements paid an ad valorem 
Stamp Duty of 5s. per cent. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Clause, to add the words— 

* Any person paying the duty pa under 
this section upon property comp’ in a settle- 
ment, may deduct the amount of the ad valorem 
Stamp Duty (if any) charged on the settle- 
ment.” —(Mr. Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT, interposing, said, 
he would save the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man from proceeding further by accept- 


ing the Amendment. He thought it 
reasonable to allow the ad valorem Stamp 
Duty to be deducted, and therefore he 
was prepared to accept the Amendment 
if it were verbally altered so as to read 
“any person paying the further Estate 
Duty payable,” &c. 


Mr. BUTCHER said, that before he 
accepted the Amendment suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman he should like 
to ascertain what would be the practical 
effect produced by the insertion of the 
words “further estate.” He understood 
that in some cases of settlements only 
one duty was payable ; and that in some 
cases of wills only one duty was payable. 
In such cases as those he would like to 
know what was the “further Estate 
Duty ” on which the deduction would be 
allowed. 


Str W. HARCOURT said, the de- 
duction of the ad valorem Stamp Duty 
would be made in respect to the 1 per 
cent. that was paid on settlements. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, after the word 
“the,” to insert the words “further 
estate.”—(The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be inserted in the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN thought that, as wills 
and settlements were to be placed in 
future upon the same footing of equality 
—according to the proposal of the Chan- 
‘cellor of the Exchequer—property pass- 
ing under a settlement should not be 
charged a higher duty than property pass- 
ing under a will. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was prepared to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
York with regard to further Estate 
Duty. But as, under the Bill, even if 
amended by this Amendment, property 
passing under a settlement would have to 
pay not only the Estate Duty which was 
paid by property which passed by will, 
but, in addition, the 1 per cent. that 
was paid on the instrument of settle- 
ment, and that being so the taxation of 
settlement would be actually higher than 
hitherto, he, therefore, asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to extend the 
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concession from the further Estate Daty 
to the Estate Duty itself. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Amend- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was either unjust or unnecessary. If the 
ad valorem Stamp Duty was less than 
the further Estate Duty then the Amend- 
ment was unnecessary ; and if the ad 
valorem Stamp Duty was more than the 
further Estate Duty, then there was not 
that equality between wills and settle- 
ments on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had insisted. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he had two 
objections to raise to the Amendment of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the first place, the right hon. Gentleman 
had not selected the right time for the 
deduction—the right time being when 
the first Estate Duty was paid; and, in 
the second place, some of the settlements, 
and those the most meritorious, would 
not get the allowance at all, while all of 
them would have to wait a longer time 
before getting it. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT said, that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did not seem to 
understand the point of view from which 
the Government regarded the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St, George’s said the Government 
did not place settlements on exactly the 
same footing as dispositions of property 
that were not settlements, Settlements 
were treated differently from wills in 
respect to the charge of 1 per cent. ; 
but that distinctive charge was made 
because settlements had peculiar advan- 
tages. The Government proposed to 
make the allowance in respect to the ad 
valorem Stamp Duty on the 1 per cent. 
duty, but that was no reason why settle- 
ments should be relieved of the 1 per 
cent. duty aluogether. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
quite caught his point. He had always 
considered that the quarter per cent. ad 
valorem Stamp woe i on settlements was 
a kind of tax which was put on instead 
of a’ Death Duty. If that was so, if 


they put a definite Estate Duty on settle- 
ments equal to that imposed on wills, 
there was no reason why the instrument 
of settlement should be taxed while a 
will was not taxed. He believed there 
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were many eases in which further Estate 
Duty would not be paid at all ;, but in 
those cases it was not in respect to the 
hardship of the 1 per cent. charge that he 
claimed the remission of the ad valorem 
Stamp Duty, but because as instruments 
of settlements would in future be taxed 
in the first instance, that therefore there 
should be an allowance for the ad valorem 
Stamp Duty. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that a man 
who was possessed of an estate might 
deal with it in two ways—he might 
make a settlement that would operate at 
the time of his death ; or he might make 
a will that would operate at the time of 
his death ; and the question was whether 
they would make a distinction between 
the fiscal treatment of those two dis- 
mg In the one case they had an 

state Duty plus an ad valorem Stamp 
Duty, and in the other case they had 
simply an Estate Duty. He did not see 
any reason for that distinction, He did 
not see why there should be an ad 
valorem Stamp Duty in the case of 
settlements when it did not exist in the 
ease of wills. 


Question put, 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 161 ; 
Noes 123.—(Division List, No, 88.) 


Words, as amended, added. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he desired to move the omission of the 
clause. It might fairly be asked why 
this extra duty should be placed on 
settled property. The subject raised a 
much larger question than the question 
of the amount of benefit the Revenue of 
the country would derive from the pro- 
posal ; and that question was whether 
it was good for the community that the 
House should encourage settled estates. 
He ventured to say that settlements— 
such as settlements.at marriage and 
settlements, on children — promoted 
thrift ; that they prevented money from 


being squandered and wasted, by tying 


it up for excellent purposes ; and that, 
therefore, settlements were good for the 
community. But what would happen if 


Mr. Goschen 
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they increased the expenses of settle- 
ments ? No one could deny, that they 
would merely reduce the tendency 


towards I settlements. He was 
not going to say that the Laws of Settle- 


‘ments were everything that could be de- 
‘sired.. Indeed, there were many details 


of those laws which it was desirable to 
amend. But they had to take the Laws 
of Settlements as they found them, and 
the fact that they were not perfect was 
no reason why they should by the Bill 
discourage the creation of the best forins 
of settlements, in the shape of marriage 
settlements, by penalising them. If it 
were reasonable that they should tax all 
property with those heavy Death 
Duties, there was no reason whatever 
why those settlements should be taxed 
with this extra 1 per cent. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
repeatedly that the tendency of the Bill 
was to reduce the duty on small estates. 
As a matter of fact, the clause increased 
the duty on small estates very heavily, 
They were taxing small estates under 
£500 one per cent. ; but in the case of a 
settled estate of £500 the Estate Duty 
was actually doubled. The clause, in 
his opinion, ought to operate in the oppo- 
site direction, and to encourage people ia 
every legitimate way to make provision 
for those whom they left behind. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
saw no reason why additional. duty 
should be laid on property because it 
was settled. On the contrary, as settled 
property was as it were locked up in the 
strong box of the settlement, it could 
not escape the hand of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and it conse 
quently deserved favourable treatment. 
For instance, £100,000 that was, free 
personalty might be dissipated; the 
owner might spend if on rum and to- 
bacco, and when it was gone there was 
no Death Duty to be puid om it. But 
£100,000 that was put into settlements 
could not run away, and could not escape 
the Death Duties. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as he confessed, 
sued settled property in this ru 
manner because he thought it, was the 
resource of the wealthy and related to 
landed property in. particular, and, the 
right hon. Gentleman was determined to 
injure the landowner. They, had heard 
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that afternoon a tale of the sad case of 
the landowner that might move a heart of 
stone, and onght to move the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, But no— 

“The more the woes the men of Jebus bore, 

They still were thought God’s enemies the 
more,” 

But by far the largest proportion of 
the settlements that were made were 
made not of landed property, but of 
personalty, by comparatively poor 
people, such as young men at the 
time of their marriage. Such meritorious 
and thrifty provisions ought to be en- 
couraged. An estate of £300 coming to 
a widow now, without settlement, would 
pay 30s. Under the Bill it would pay 
£3, and, if settled, £6. No doubt this 
had not been done purposely, but only 
foolishly and unreflectively, like so much 
else in the Bill. A stranger in blood 
inheriting £500 would, under the) present 
law, pay £60; under the Bill he would 
pay £5, or, if the estate were settled, 
£10. A stranger in blood inheriting 
£1,000 would pay £120 under the present 
law ; under the Bill he would pay only 
£20, or, if the estate were settled, £30, 
While the tax was doubled in some 
instances, or even quadrupled, on the 
widow, the stranger in blood was let off 
three-fourths of the tax he now paid. 
On an estate of £100,000 the extra tax 
on the widow was 374 per cent., and 
on the stranger in blood only 10 per 
cent. This was an extraordinary state 
of things for a democratic Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to produce. 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rosy): 
Order, order! The hon. Member is 
going too far into details. The question 
is about further Estate Duty, and not in 
reference to Estate Duty. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then I 
will give ouly one further instance of the 
further Estate Duty. Take the case of 
a million 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The question is 
about the further Estate Duty, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I submit, 
Mr. Roby, that the further Estate Duty 
—[Cries of “ Order, order!”] I really 
must appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
not to interrupt—— 
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Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order | 
I must request the hon. Member not to 
proceed further with that argument. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
very much regretted that the Chairman 
would not permit him to go on with the 
diseussion of the further Estate Daty. 
This farther Estate Duty, like the rest 
of the duty, seemed to him to regard the 
stranger with great favour, and to 
deal with the widow and orphan with 
extreme disfavour. Right hon. and hon. 
Members opposite were they which de- 
stroyed widows’ houses and for a pretence 
made long perorations. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Louth, 8.) said, he 
failed to find that the Chaucellor of the 
Exchequer had made out any justification 
for the further Estate Duty imposed by 
Clause 4, The right hon. Gentleman 
had indeed gone away from the state- 
ments which he had made in introducing 
the Bill. The clause was supposed to 
apply to settlements only, but apesk 
find only one set of cases which would be 
exempt from its operation, so that instead 
of this being a further duty, payable in 
particular instances, it would practically 
amount to an additional 1 per cent. in 
almost every conceivable case. Apart 
from the mere question that this was an 
imposition, and an unfair imposition, 
there were social questions involved, 
They knew how much pain and anxiety 
was caused to families by the unsatis- 
factory and illegible character of wills, 
and it was certain that the encourage- 
ment of settlements would avoid much of 
this. If they were to have the duty re- 
gulated by the form of the bequest, 
efforts would be constantly made to evade 
the duty, and poor people would become 
involved in constant litigation and ex- 
pense. It was, in his view, the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to raise 
the revenue he required without patting 
poor people to these temptations an 
risks. For these reasons he opposed the 
clause. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Sarrey, Guildford) 
said, that for the purposes of justice 
a widow of small means ought to pay 
less than at present, but under the 
clause she would have to pay more than 
a widow of large property. No doubt 
the object of the clause was to create an 
absolute equality between personalty and 
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realty. But what about the result? In 
the case of a settlement created before 
this Bill became law, and passing ‘to 
lineals, and in which one life had already 
expired, the amount of the settled pro- 
perty being £100,000 realty and £100,000 
personalty, the personalty would have 
ee first £4,000 and then, £2,000, and 
n cleared for the remainder of the 
settlement, while the realty would have 
paid £7,250 in all. And yet this was 
put forward as equality. If the pro- 
perty passed to a nephew, the personalty 
would have paid £9,000, while the realty 
would have paid £12,350—namely, Suc- 
cession Duty before the Bill, £3,850; 
and, after the Bill, Estate Duty, £5,500, 
and Succession Duty, £3,000. He 
thought it was absolutely impossible that 
the Government could have contemplated 
these figures when they framed the Bill, 
and he wished the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were now present, so that he 
might hear his observations upon them. 
While acknowledging the courteous way 
in which the Solicitor General had met 
all the points raised, he would point out 
that it was not by legal points, but 
by individual cases of hardship, that the 
Bill would be judged by the country at 
large. The taxation laid on realty under 
settlement by this clause would amount 
to half as much again as the taxation on 
personalty. In this there was grave in- 
equality, which might be unintentional, 
but which was indefensible, unless you 
were to set to work to put a retrospective 
penalty on land. His request was that 
fore this clause was passed the Govern- 
ment would hold out some hope that 
under Clause 17 the exemption given to 
personalty which had paid probate would 
be extended to realty, and that thus the 
Bill would be made to harmonise with the 
professions of the Government, submitted 
to the House when it was brought forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he should have 
thought that the Committee was entitled 
toan answer from the Government at all 
events upon some of the points that had 
been raised. He would do justice to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the ex- 
tent of saying that his temporary ab- 
sence from the House was not due to any 
disrespect to the Committee, because he 
knew that during the progress of a Bill 

Mr. Brodrick 
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of this kind it was that con- 
ferences should be held, and more infor- 
mation obtained upon the various points 
coming before the Committee. At the 
same time, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ought to take care that he was re- 
presented by some one capable of dealin 
with those points in the Committee, a 
answering them. The clause had been 
positively riddled in its financial aspect. 
hat ap extraordinary arrangement was 
this “ further Estate Duty,” and what an 
extraordinary name was “ further Estate 
Duty”! They had never heard of 
“further Income Tax” or “ further 
House Duty.” The Government claimed 
to have attained to simplicity by dimin- 
ishing the number of Death Duties ; 
but with Estate Duty, Succession Duty, 
Legacy Duty, and further Estate Duty, 
there were really four duties left. He 
hoped the Government would invent 
another and a better name for the further 
Estate Duty. It had been shown to be 
very unequal in its operation, varying 
from 1 to 50 per cent. of the original. He 
should like now to impress upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the point 
urged by the hon. Member for Surrey 
that in Clause 17 there was an exemp- 
tiou which favoured personalty at the 
expense of realty. Clause 17 said— 
“Estate Duty shall not be payable on the 
death of a deceased person in respect of per- 
sonal property settled, or by a will or disposition 
made by a person dying before the commence- 
ment of this Act, in respect of which Property, 
Probate, or Account Duty has been paid.” 
In the case of realty simply that privilege 
was not given. Realty had to pay more 
than personalty under the Bill. This 
unfair treatment as between the two 
classes of property was, as had been shown, 
a flaw in the Bill; and he hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would consult with 
his advisers as to how it might be remedied 
ata subsequent stage. With regard to 
the clause before them, he hoped it would 
be amended at a further stage, but as its 
omission would put them in the position 
that the Estate Duty would have to be 
paid in full instead of the further Estate 
Duty, he hoped his hon. Friends would 
not persist in their opposition. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Clause 5, 


Mr. BYRNE moved, iu page 3, line 
20, after “duty,” to insert— 
“calculated at the rate and in the manner pro- 
vided by Section 7, Sub-section (6) hereof.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
show what the executor had to pay in 
Estate Duty as calculated on the full 
estate. : 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
20, after the word “duty,” to insert the 
words— 

“calculated at the rate and in the manner pro- 
vided by Section 7, Sub-section (6) hereof.”— 
(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that the wish 
of the Government was to leave the 
executor free to pay in the first instance 
duty approximately to what he believed 
to be the value of the estate, and as the 
Amendment would make it compulsory 
for the executor to pay duty as calculated 
the Government could not accept it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. BUTCHER moved, in page 3, 
line 21, after “ property,” leave out to 
“on” in line 22, and insert— 

“which but for the passing of this Act would 
be liable to the duties mentioned in Clause 1 of 
the First Schedule to this Act.” 

The object of the Amendment was to 
secure that an executor would only be 
bound to pay the Estate Duty upon such 
kinds of property as were now subject to 
Probate Duty. He said that under the 
Bill as it stood the executor would be 
expected to pay Estate Duty on all per- 
sonal property wherever situated, not 
only at home but abroad. He would 
also have to find out whether any pro- 
perty passed under settlements in con- 
nection with which the deceased had a 
general power of appointment, and if 
such property did pass he would have to 
pay duty upon it. The duties of an 
executor would thus be most extensive, 
and he ventured to say impracticable, 
and the difficulties in the way of wind- 
ing-up estates would be enormously in- 


creased. At present throughout the 


country the estates of deceased persons 
were wound up at a small expense by 
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local solicitors ; but if they threw those 
new duties on executors he did not think 
it would be ible for local practitioners 
4 deal with such cases in bey dea 

he proposal in Sub-section 2 of Clause 5 
Ft be wholly inconsistent with 
the proposal in Clause 7, Under the 
former vision the executor had to 
account for all property, wherever situate, 
while under Sub-section 3 of Clause 7 
he was accountable only for the property 
actually received by him. The Solicitor 
General had placed an Amendment on 
the Paper, presumably for the purpose of 
dealing with the differences between the 
two clauses. That Amendment, how- 
ever, seemed to him (Mr. Butcher) to be a 
wholly improper one for dealing with 
the case, inasmuch as it referred only to 
cases of testamentary disposition and did 
not deal with cases of intestacy at all. 
His (Mr. Butcher's) Amendment was 
simple, and, he thought, carried out the 
intention of the Government, 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
21, after the word “ property,” to leave 
out to the word “ on ” in line 22, in order 
to insert the words— 


“which but for the passing of this Act would 
be liable to the duties mentioned in Clause 1 
of the First Schedule to this Act.”"—(Mr. 
Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Srr W. HARCOURT : The hon. and 
learned Member says that he entirely 
agrees with the view of the Government, 
and thinks his Amendment carries it out, 
but he thinks that the Amendment which 
the Solicitor General has drawn up with 
the assistance of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities is a very improperone. Ido 
not think that he should criticise every 
line, word,and comma of the Bill simply 
because he thinks that the Law Officers 
of the Crown and the Inland Revenue 
Officers know nothing about their busi- 
ness, and that he could draw the Bill a 
great deal better than they can. That 


really is the point of view from which 
we have had this Bill discussed from the 
beginning. He must excuse us for think- 
ing that the gentlemen who have drawn 
and who have revised this Bill know 
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quite as well as he does how it ' 
be drawn. ‘The hon. and learned Mem-. 
ber’s view of the administrative effect of 
the Bill is, I am informed, based upon an 
entire misconception of the clauses re- 
lating to administration. The provisions 
“ag ree | administration are to be found 
in Clauses 5, 7, and 10 of the Bill. I 
need not say that the Inland Revenue 
Authorities know’ something about 
matters of administration, and they have 
devoted special attention to this part of 
the Bill. One of their main objects, of 
course, was to prevent the distribution 
of free personalty being delayed because 
of the existence of settled property, the 
amount of which might be unknown to 
the executor. There are three cases 
dealt with, The first is that in which 
the property of the deceased, whether 
land or personalty, is such that the 
executor is responsible for all the re- 
ceipts. That case is dealt with in Clause 
5. Theexecutor, undersuch circumstances, 
declares all the property, and a certificate 
is given under Clause 10. The next case 
is one in which all the property is not of 
such a kind that the executor is liable 
to pay the duty on it, but in which, 
nevertheless, he is aware of the total 
amount of it. There is here no more 
difficulty than under the former case, and 
under Section 7 the executor is required 
to state all he knows. The rate of duty 
on the property for which he is respon- 
sible can at once be fixed. If the person 
accountable for the property, for the duty 
on which the executor is not responsible, 
agrees, he can pay under 5. The 
amount of the other property being 
known, there will be no difficulty in 
fixing the rate. I have not the advan- 
tage possessed by the hon. and learned 
Member of understanding these matters 
thoroughly, and I am guided therefore by 
those who do understand them, and who 
have drawn up these clauses. I believe 
that these gentlemen are aware of the 
circumstances with which they had to 
deal, and knew how they should be dealt 
with. I have confidence that the Go- 
vernment draftsmen and the Law Officers 
are able to express in proper terms that 
which the Government desire to carry 
out. This is really all I have to say on 
the matter. I do not profess to be an 
authority on the subject, and I am 
guided by those who do understand it.! 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
rise to deal with the merits of this ques- 
tion, because I know almost as little 
about them as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir W. Harcourt). He has 
been good enough to inform us that he 
is quite. i t of the merits of the 

uestion, but that he relies entirely on 
the officials of the Inland Revenne 
Department, and on the advice of 
the Law Officers of the Crown. Under 
these circumstances it would have 
been well if he had left the defence of 
the drafting of the Bill to the Law 
Officers, who, presumably, by his own 
confession, know something about it, a 
position in which, presumably, also, by 
his own confession, he does not happen 
to stand with regard to its details, I 
must protest against the tone which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has thought 
fit to assume towards my hon. and learned 
Friend. He has been good enough to 
inform the Committee that in his opinion 
the very eminent and able gentlemen on 
whom he relies for advice are infallible, 
that, being infallible, it is gross insolence 
in anyone on this side of the House to 
criticise them, and that even so com- 
petent a critic as my ‘hon. and learned 
Friend is wasting his time and the time 
of the House in doing so, 


Sir W. HARCOURT : He said that 
the Solicitor General’s Amendment was 
not properly worded. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt that he did say the Solicitor 
General’s Amendment did not meet the 
particular difficulty whieh my hon. and 
learned Friend felt with regard to this 
clause. Have we got to this, then, that 
a lawyer on this side of the House is not 
allowed to suggest that the Solicitor 
General may be mistaken in the effect 
of an Amendment which he has put down 
on the Paper? I want to know why 
the Solicitor General has put his Amend- 
ment down on: the Paper? If the 
Attorney General and the Inland Revenue 
Officers are infallible, why have they to 
be put right by the Solicitor General ? 
If the Solicitor General. is qualified to 
improve the language of these infallible 
guides of the right hon. Gentleman, why 
may not my hon. and learned Friend 
improve the language of the monitor of 
the infallible gentleman ? I am especially 
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zled at the attitude of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when I recollect that 
the Solicitor General the other night took 
occasion in very graceful and appropriate 
language—and that he has since, done 
the same ren | again—to observe that 
he himself had owed something to the 
drafting skill of my hon. and learned 
Friend and had borrowed from him words 
which were specially calculated to carry 
out the intentions of the Government. 
My hon. and learned Friend, who has 
merited these compliments from one of 
the infallible guides of the right hon. 
Gentleman, is made the butt of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s stricture and sarcasms, 
because on this clause he hag endeavoured, 
as he has endeavoured on previous 
clauses, to suggest words which, in his 
opinion—and a more competent opinion 
there is not in this House—are better 
calculated to carry out the views 
of the Government themselves. I do 
vot trespass long on the time of the 
Committee, because, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has professed himself 
totally incapable of dealing with the 
merits of the question, I do not wish to 
put myself on a higher level than he, and 
I shall leave it to my learned Friend near 
me and to the Solicitor General to carry 
on &@ Debate which those who have never 
joined the Bar, or have left it for a con- 
siderable period, are unable, either through 
ignorance—[ Ministerial cries of “ Oh! 
—through ignorance in my case or throug 
forgetfulness in the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, to conduct. 


Mr. BYRNE said, that he had shared 
the doubts of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Butcher) with regard to this clause, 
and had put down a similar Amendment, 
which, however, was differently worded. 
He believed that the Solicitor General 
was indebted to his hon. and learned 
Friend, to another hon, Member, and to 
himself (Mr. Byrne) for the suggestion 
eontained in the Amendment he (Mr. R. 
T. Reid) had placed lower down on the 
Paper. His hon. and learned Friend 
and himself might be mistaken about 
this clause, but they were not content. to 
take it that they were mistaken merely 
because they did not. happen te agree 
with those who advised the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: 
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*Mr. BUTCHER said, he was sur- 
prised and a good deal amused at the 
personal attack which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had chosen to make upon 
him, all the more because the right hon. 
Gentleman had been good enough earlier 
in the evening to accept from him two 
Amendments of a not unimportant 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought it was open to him to accept 
Amendments of substance and import- 
ance from Members of the Opposition, 
but that it was beyond his province to 
accept Amendments on matters of form, 
and that it was insolent and impertinent 
for Members to offer such Amendments. 
He confessed he did not see the reason 
for that distinction, and, in order that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might not 
see fit to impute motives which he did 
not accept, he (Mr. Butcher) wished on 
his own behalf to repudiate that infalli- 
bility which the right hon. Gentleman 
assumed for his draftsmen. These 
clauses were no donbt drawn by the best 
authorities, but no draftsman he (Mr. 
Butcher) had ever heard of would refuse 
to accept advice on points that might 
not have occurred to him. In putting 
down Amendments on points of drafting 
he had wished merely to suggest points 
for the consideration of the Government, 
without asserting for a moment that 
his Amendments were necessarily the 
best, and he was bound tosay that some of 
them had been accepted by the Solicitor 
General with a courtesy which left 
nothing to be desired. 


Sir R. WEBSTER remarked, that 
the attack which had been made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
hon. and learned Member for York -was 
perfectly unjustified, and he was con- 
vineed that when they came to) the 
Amendment of the Solicitor General the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would admit 
himself that it had been framed so as 
only partially to meet one part of the 
case, and that it would be absolutely 
essential to amend it in order that cases 
of intestacy might be included. He men- 
tioned that in order to show the gentle- 
man who wrote out on paper the 


observations for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘to read off in reply to the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
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Friend, that he had not applied his mind 
to the subject now before them. He was 
quite sure when this matter was discussed 
on its merits that the Solicitor General 
was too generous to endorse, at any rate 
outside this House, the observations _re- 
specting the conduct of the hon. and 
learned Member for Essex, who had 
assisted the Government to make man 
Amendments in past clauses of the Bill. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that by coming down to the 
House and making onal attacks he 
was going to assist the progress of this 
Bill he made a great mistake. The hon. 
and learned Member argued that this 
Amendment was absolutely necessary if 
this part of the clause was to be at all 
workable. It was not a case of draftin 
but of substance, and if his hon. Frien 
went to a Division he should support 
him. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 148 ; 
Noes 117.—(Division List, No. 89.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. . 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL.—(No. 258.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, after 
line 25, to insert— 


“ (vi) any decision affeeting the jurisdiction of 
English Courts in Scotland or Ireland.”—( Mr. 
Paul.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, it 
would be well if the Solicitor General 
explained the bearing of the Amendment, 
particularly as to the right of the Eag- 
lish Judges to alter the Rules of Law 
with regard to matters in Ireland. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the Amend- 
ment provided that the International 
Tribunal, so to speak, would not be pre- 
cluded from considering any straining of 
jurisdiction by the English Court ; and, 
therefore, would prevent the English 

Sir R. Webster 
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Courts, were they so disposed, from 
assuming jurisdiction and refusing appeal. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Legss, the follow- 
ing Amendment was agreed to :—Line 
28, after “decisions,” to insert-— 

“(yii) an order refusing unconditional leave 
to defend an action shall not be deemed to be 


an interlocutory order within the meaning of 
this section.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it would be well 
that the part of the Bill referring to the 
Rules of Court should be postponed, to 


give hon. Members from Ireland the 
opportunity of considering them. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILIJ..—(No. 234.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
moved that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Viscount 
Cranborne.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE appealed to the 
noble Lord not to persist in his Motion. 
The Bill was the result of a conference 
between the sweeps and some Members 
of the House. He thought the Bill might 
be allowed to go on. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) said, he had to move 
Amendments which would free journey- 
men and assistants from the tax which 
the Bill proposed to make them pay. 

Amendment proposed, in page l, 
line 6, to leave out “or journeymen 
chimney sweeper, or as assistant to any 
chimney sweeper.” 

Amendment agreed to, 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Consequential Amendments. 
Clause 3. 


Mr. HOPWOOD moved, in page 1, 
line 13, to leave out “And every,” 
to end of Clause. 


Leave out Clauses 5 and 6, 


Schedule 1, line 8, leave out “or 
journeyman or assistant,” 


Certificate B., line 25, leave out “ or 
journeyman or assistant.” 


Schedule 3, line 18, leave out “ nine.” 
Amendments agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended to be con- 
sidered To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 277.] 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION BILL. 
(No. 135.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he hoped that hon. Members 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time, especially as he had received a 
promise from the right hon. Member for 
Sheffield that the Government would not 
object. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tue TREASURY (Mr. T. 
E. Ex.is, Merionethshire) said, that as he 
understood the matter, the Government 
promised to allow the Bill, when it was 
read a second time, to go to the same 
Committee as that to which their own 
Bill might be referred. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK said, he must com- 
plain that the Government did not bring 
on their own Bill. His Bill was down 
on the Paper, and he thought he should 
be allowed to proceed with it. They had 
the whole time of the House, and surely 
they should either proceed with their own 
Bill, or allow him to go on with that of 
the London Conciliation Board. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, the Govern- 
ment put down their Bill on many occa- 
sions last Session and this Session, but it 
had always been objected to. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, it was always 
brought on after 12 o’clock, when no 
discussion could be taken. 
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ject to this Bill pre ing. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that the Go- 
vernment must take the responsibility of 
stopping the Bill, which was supported 
by the Chambers of Commerce and the 
great London Trades Unions. 


Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceedings, Second Reading deferred till 
Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 10) BILL, 
(No. 239.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


UNIFORMS BILL. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Uniforms Bill have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. — (Mr. 
Brookfield.) 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—(No, 11.) 

Reported from the Standing Committee 
on Law, &e. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 158.] 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed. [No. 158.] 

Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into considera- 
tion upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 276.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 

That they have agreed to— 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 4) Bill, 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) Bill, 

Local Government Provisioual Orders 
(No. 6) Bill. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Acts of the 
eighth and ninth years of Victoria, chap- 
ter twenty-six, and of the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth years of Victoria, 
chapter forty-five, relating to Fishing for 
Trout or other fresh-water Fish by nets 
in the Rivers and Waters of Scotland, 


and to make provision for a close time.” 
[Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [ Lords.] 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL.—(No. 272.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 
2R 
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HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 207). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 261.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Ordered, That Mr. Ross be discharged 
from the Select Committee on Public 
Libraries (Lreland) Aets. Amendment Bill. 


Ordered, That Mr. William Johnston 
be added to the Committee. — (Mr. 
Akers-Douglas.) 


SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


PIER AND. HARBOUR, PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No, 4) BILL, 

On Motion;of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
‘under “The General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861,” relating to Montrose, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Bryce. 

Ordered, That Standing Order 193A be sus- 
pended, and that the Bil! be read the first time. 
—(Mr. Burt.) 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 275.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS ACCOMMODATION. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider whether any, and what, 
arrangements can be made to improve the 
Accommodation provided for the Members and 
Officials of this House, and for the representa- 
-tives of the Press. 


Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
~Seventeen Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr, Buchanan, 
Lerd Burghley, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. Dalziel, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Mr. Freeman-Mitford, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, Sir Julian Goldsmid, Major Jones, 
Mr. Alpheus Morton, Dr. M*‘Donnell, Mr. 
David Plunket, Lord Stanley, and Colonel 


Howard Vincent. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, , 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum,—( Afr. 7. 
BE. Ellis.) 
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COMPANIES’ DEBENTURES REGISTRATION 
&c., BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to amend 
the Companies’ Acts as to the jon of 
Debentures and other matters, o to be 
brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Amold- 
Forster, Mr, Mather, Mr. Bucknill, and Mr. 
Barrow. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 278.] 


EAST INDIA (DECCAN AGRICULTURISTS’ 
RELIEF ACTS COMMISSION). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 4th June; Sir William 
Wedderburn] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (MILITARY EXPENDITURE). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 

[Address 7th June; Sir Donald Mac- 

farlane] ; to lie upon the Table. 


GRESHAM UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
Copy presented,—of (1) Minutes of 
Evidence taken by the Commissioners, 
with Tables of Witnesses and of Institu- 
tions represented, and (2) Appendix and 
Analytical Index to Minutes of Evidence 
[by Command] ; to lie npon the Table. 


CLERKS OF UNIONS AND RATE 
COLLECTORS (IRELAND) (SALARIES). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 22nd May; Mr. Ross]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


AFRICA (No. 5, 1894). 

Copy presented,—of Further Papers 
relating to the Agreement between Great 
Britain and His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, Sovereign of the Independent 
State of the Congo. Signed at Brussels 
12th May, 1894 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1392-1399 (China, United States, 
Spain, and France) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS-(MISCELLANEUUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 330 (China) [by Command) ; to lie 
upon the Table, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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Public Works 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 12th June 1894. 





The Earl of Carnarvon—Took the 
Oath. 


PRIZE COURTS BILL.—(No. 56.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscHELL) : My Lords, this is a Bill 
upon which I need not trouble your 
Lordships with an explanation at any 
length. It is a measure which has been 
fora considerable time under discussion 
at the Colonial Office. The discussion of 
the question commenced during the time 
of the late Government, and I believe 
that this measure meets the views of 
the noble Lord’ who presided formerly 
over the Colonial Office, and of the noble 
Marquess who is now at the head of the 
Office. It is a matter which I have my- 
self considered, and I am satisfied that in 
its present shape it can properly be 
passed. It is merely a measure providing 
a mode in which, when necessary, Prize 
Courts can be established in British 
possessions, a matter in reference to 
which some doubt has existed heretofore 
as to the proper mode of proceeding. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, 
I may be permitted to say that this sub- 
ject was under consideration when I had 
the honour of being Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and was very carefully 
considered. The object of this Bill is, in 
truth, to supplement the Colonial Courts 
of Admiralty Act, which was passed in 
1890, The subject is not free from 
difficulty, and I may refer to two points 
which required careful consideration. In 
the first place, care had to be taken to 
secure that the Vice Admiral, or in other 
words the Governor of the Colony, should 
not prematurely declare that war had 
broken out. hat is secured, I think, 
by the 2nd sub-section of the 2nd section 
of the Bill. The Vice Admiral of any 
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possession may, when satisfied by infor- 
mation from a Secretary of State or 
otherwise, that war has broken out be- 
tween Her Majesty and any foreign 
State, proclaim that wer has so broken 
out. And there is also this safeguard : 
that his powers with regard to action in 
this direction are subject to instructions 
from Her Majesty. Iu that way sufficient 
precaution is taken that Governors shall 
not prematurely declare war. The second 
difficulty which arose with regard to 
Prize Courts was that, speaking generally, 
the Colonial Courts of Admiralty created 
by the Act of 1890 might be safely 
trusted to act as Prize Courts. This 
would be the case in all the important 
colonies ; but there are a great variety 
of Courts in the different colonies of 
more or less weight and influence, and 
therefore it was quite necessary to pre- 
serve to Her Majesty the power of 
modifying the composition and Regula- 
tions of the Court in any particular 
colony so as to act as a Prize Court, and 
also the power of establishing special 
Viee Admiralty Courts to act as Prize 
Courts. Those difficulties appear to me 
to be removed by this Bill, and therefore 
I heartily support the Second Reading. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next, 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 90.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


THe Eart or BELMORE wished, 
before the Bill was read a second time, to 
direct the attention of the noble Earl in 
charge of it to one point. He had no 
wish to delay the present stage of the 
Bill, but a point arose on the fourth 
clause relating to Ireland which would 
require serious consideration, because it 
would affect the position of the sureties 
for some of these public loans in Ireland. 
He hoped, therefore, the noble Earl 
would consent not to hurry on the Bill, 
but would delay the Committee stage to 
Friday or some other day that.might be 
convenient. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rosepery): 
I am rather sorry about this, because the 
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Report of the Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to be received 
on Thursday next. 


Treasury are extremely anxious to get it 
through, and I was. going to move the 
suspension of the Standing Orders in 
order to dispose of it on Thursday. The 
Treasury is extremely anxious to get it 
through ; but if the noble Lord will state 
what his point is 1 will call the attention 
of the Treasury to it, and deal with the 
matter on Thursday, 

Tue Eart or BELMORE was sorry 
it was not in his power to make a state- 
ment at once. His attention had only 
been called to the matter that morning, 
and he had not the information required 
by the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : Perhaps 
the noble Earl would communicate pri- 
vately with me to-morrow. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said he 
would do so. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


PISTOLS BILL [x.1.].—(No. 40.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments : The 
Report of the Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House and by the 
Standing Committee to be received on 
Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 102.) 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL.—(No. 69.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 108.) 


COMMISSIONERS OF WORKS BILL. 
(No. 68.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


ARBITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.}. 
(No. 78.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to’ be printed as amended. 
(No. 104.) 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No. 101.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment: The 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL [H.L.].—(No. 41.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived : The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Thursday 
next, 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [x1.]. 
(No. 55.) 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(BARRY, &c.) BILL [.L.].—(No. 54.) 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL. 
(No. 71.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next, 


WEMYSS, &c., WATER PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 80.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 34.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 44.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL [u.1.]. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL [x.1.]. 
(No. 47.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL [a]. 
(No, 50.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments, made: Standin 
Committee negatived : The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Thursday 
next. 


GAS ORDERS. CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL [.1.].—(No. 42.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL [#.1.].—(No. 43.) 

Order for receiving the Report of 
Amendments read, and discharged. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) Act, 1892, 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*, and to 
be printed. (No. 105.) 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL, 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*, and to 
be printed, (No. 106,) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 10) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 107.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 12th June 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (No. 1) 
BILL [Lords| (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” 
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Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, since he had put 


} down’ his Instruction with regard to this 


Bill be had been told that it included a 
number of other lines besides those to 
which he, on behalf of his. econsti- 
tuenits, objected, and it would be incon- 
venient, to say the least, that the fate 
of the whole Bill should depend on 
his opposition to a small part. He 
had not the least wish to be un- 
reasonable, therefore he was quite will- 
ing to let the Second Reading be now 
taken, provided he could move his In- 
struction to the Committee to which the 
Bill was referred to strike out such parts 
of the Bill as those to which he objected. 
He understood that could be done, but 
not to-day, and therefore, subject to the 
Speaker’s ruling, he would allow the 
Second Reading to go without opposition 
and give notice of the Motion which 
stood in his name for next Thursday. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read a second 
time, and committed. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman moves his Instruction now it 
will stand over till Thursday. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
beg to move— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom the Bill is referred to strike out from 
the Bill so much thereof as authorises the con- 
struction and maintenance of the railways and 
as described as Railway No, 1 and Railway 

0. 2.” 

The Motion being opposed, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


MARRIED QUARTERS FOR PRISON 
OFFICIALS AT DARTMOOR. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether, on account of insufficient house 
accommodation at Princetown, Dart- 
moor, the prison officers are, in many 
cases, separated from their families ; and 
whether such accommodation will be 
provided as to prevent the necessity of 
such separation ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquirn, Fife, E.) : There are 
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several cases in which prison officers are 
separated from their families on account 
of insufficient accommodation at Prince- 
town ; but I am informed that there are 
now ten quarters for married offivers in 
course of construction, and that it is in- 
tended to build others, and so the defect 
will be supplied. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SANITARY 
INSPECTORSHIPS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Maidstone, I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he has yet decided to 
grant to the Sanitary Inspectors’ Asso- 
ciation representation on the Joint Ex- 
amining Board proposed to be created 
for the holding of examinations for Sani- 
tary Inspectorships, and the granting of 
certificates of competency under Section 
108 (2) (a) of “The Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891 ?” 


Tue SECRETARY ro raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) (who replied) 
said : The preliminary steps have been 
taken to form such a Board, but. the 
scheme is not at present in a sufficiently 
forward state to enable me to decide on 
the claim of the Sanitary Inspectors’ As- 
sociation for representation. Their claim 
will, however, have full consideration 
before the completion of the Conjoint 
Examining Board. 


THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he has yet ascertained whe- 
ther any of the Local Authorities within 
the area of certain specified stations on the 
Metropolitan Railway have refused to 
afford reasonable facilities for the con- 
struction of openings into the streets 
above the tunnel for the purpose of 
allowing the foul atmosphere to escape ; 
and, if so, will he state the name of the 
Local Authority or authorities who have 
so refused ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : 
T have received a long and detailed com- 
munication from the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company with reference to this 
question. It would hardly be right for 


me to occupy the time of the House by 
Mr. Asquith 4 
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reading it, but I will furnish the hon. 
Member with a copy. 


MILTOWN MALBAY POSTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

Mr W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that a letter posted at 
Miltown Malbay at 7 o’clock a.m. on any 
day takes over two full days (52 hours) 
to be delivered at Lisdoonvarna, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles; that a letter posted 
at Lisdoonvarna at 4 p.m. will not reach 
Ballyvaughan until two days afterwards, 
a distance of eight miles ; and that nearly 
five days must elapse between the date 
of writing a letter from one of these 
places to the other and the delivery of a 
reply ; and whether, considering the im- 
portance of these places as health resorts, 
he will make better postal arrangements 
for the convenience of the public visiting 
them ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The hon. Member is under a misappre- 
hension in thinking that the course of post 
between Miltown Malbay and Lisdoon- 
varna occupies two days. If posted at 
Miltown Malbay at any time before 
5.5 p.m. a letter for Lisdoonvarna would 
be delivered next morning, and in the 
other direction a letter posted at Lisdoon- 
varna at any time before 4.20 p.m. would 
be delivered at Miltown Malbay next 
morning. As regards Ballyvaughan, the 
circumstances are different, the two 
places concerned being in different dis- 
tricts and served from different main 
lines of railway. During the summer 
months, however, beginning, as a rule, 
on the Ist of June, the communication is 
so far improved as to admit of a letter 
posted at Lisdoonvarna in the forenoon 
being delivered at Ballyvaughan the 
next morning. I hope it will be practi- 
cable to begin the Summer Service very 
shortly, but in the direction from Bally- 
vaughan to Lisdoonvarna no better 
arrangement than the present one can be 
made without incurring additional ex- 
pense which the Revenue would not 
warrant. 


DISTRICT BOARDS OF WORKS. 
Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes): I to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether, 
in the case of a District Board of Works, 
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it is competent for’ the :Board before 
November next to elect an annual Chair- 
man, or whether, until the appointed day, 
the Chairman can only be elected, as now, 
for the a! P' 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central) : Thé view 
of ‘the Local Government Board is that 
the election of a Chairman of a District 
Board under Section 31 (2) of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, should take place 
at the first meeting of the District Board 
after the annual election of members of 
the District Board in the present month. 


COLONEL STEWART’S GRIEVANCE. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he is aware that Colonel Stewart, com- 
manding the Donegal Artillery, applied 
to the Military Authorities, under Sec- 
tion 42 of the Army Act, on the 19th of 
April, for the redress of a wrong dove to 
him by his immediate Commanding 
Officer, who had gravely impugned 
Colonel Stewart’s professional conduct, 
and that, in direct violation of the Army 
Act, Colonel Stewart was refused a 
Court of Inquiry or any redress what- 
ever; whether the Secretary of State 
for War has seen the correspondence, 
especially since the 16th of March last, 
which took place between Colonel 
Stewart and higher Military Authorities 
regarding the matter; and whether he 
proposes to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse.t - BannerMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : As Colonel Stewart failed 
to show that he had received any wrong, 
and as the circumstances to which his 
complaint had reference had already been 
investigated, it was not considered neces- 
sary to re-open the case. There was no 
violation of the Army Act. I do not 
propose to take any further action in the 
matter. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I shall call atten- 
tion to this matter on the Estimates. 


BENGAL PILOT SERVICE. 
Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 


for India whether the Europeans of the 
Bengal Pilot Service appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India and sent out 
from England under covenants have been 
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refused by the Government of India the 
privilege of sharing in the exchange 
compensation allowance granted to 
European officers of the Government 
Service in India,on the ground that in 
1856 the mode in which they were re- 
munerated was changed to that of pay- 
ment by fees instead of by salary, not- 
withstanding the fact that when these 
officers were asked to assent to the 
change they were assured by Govern- 
ment Order No. 1,030, dated 27th June, 
1856, that— 

“in all other eT their position, present 
and prospective, shall remain unaltered ;” 
whether he is aware that their juniors who 
are paid by salary are allowed the benefits 
of the exchange-compensation allow- 
ance ; and on what grounds a discrimina- 
tion is made in affording the relief offered 
by the Government to all non-domiciled 
Europeans in the Indian Government 
Service, against the superior pilots ap- 
pointed in the same manner, who had 
received that assurance from the Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow1er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): There is no information 
on the subject in the India Office. All 
applications respecting exchange-com- 
pensation allowance have to be made 
through the Local Authorities, who alone 
can judge whether the applicant is en- 
titled to it under the Resolution of the 
Government of India. 


TREATIES WITH THE ABOR TRIBES, 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether the Treaties 
concluded with the Abor tribes in Assam 
in the years 1862, 1863, and 1866 are 
still operative ; whether the British Go- 
vernment is still under obligation to pay 
yearly to the Meyong Abors 80 bottles 
of rum and two seers of opium, to the 
Kebang Abors 40 bottles of rum and two 


-seers of 7 to the Abors of Dehang 


Debavng Doars 100 bottles of rum, 
and to the Bor Abors 100 bottles of 
rum and two seers of opium; and 
whether these payments are still made; 
and, if not, when they ceased to be paid, 
and what has been substituted ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am unable 
to say whether the Treaties to which the 
hon. Member refers are still operative. 
I cannot, therefore, answer his other 
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questions ; but I will make inquiry on 
the subject. 


: THE GREEN PARK. 
‘Mr. HUGH HOARE (Cambridge, 
Chesterton): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he is 
aware that the park-keepers exclude the 
people from a triangular space of ground 
of about two acres in extent lying in the 
north part of the Green Park, and ex- 
tending for about 100 yards westwards 
from a point opposite Down Street ; 
whether there are any reasons for such 
exclusion ; and, if so, what they are ; 
and if there are no good reasons, whe- 
ther he has power to order, and will at 
once order, that the park-keepers be in- 
structed not to keep the people out any 
more ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, 
W.): The ground referred to in the 
north part of the Green Park is thickly 
planted with ornamental timber. For the 

rotection of the trees—-many of which 
eather down to the ground—against 
damage by sheep, and for the preserva- 
tion of public order after nightfall, I con- 
sider that the enclosure must be main- 
tained. 

Mr. HUGH HOARE: Would not 
the same object be attained by keeping 
the railings as they are, and only ad- 
mitting the public during the daytime ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I do not 
think so, Sir ; I am afraid I cannot make 
any change. 


THE EXPLOSION ON THE “GALATEA.” 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether any, and if so what, description 
of inquiry is to be made as to the cause 
of the explosion of the charges on board 
H.M.S. Galatea, when saluting the 
German Fleet in the Firth of Forth, and 
which resulted in the death of a gunner 
and the serious injury of his assistant ; 
what compensation is to be awarded 
the latter and the relatives of the 
deceased gunner; and whether the Ad- 
miralty intend to take any steps to bring 
about some sort of International arrange- 
ment whereby salutes of etiquette may 
be abolished, and, in substitution, adopt a 
custom similar to that current in the 
Mercantile Marine—namely, of flags and 
signals ? 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Tae SECRETARY to rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snurrie- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): A fall 
inquiry has been held in the usual course, 
and the Admiralty are satisfied that the 
cause of the very regrettable accident on 
H.M.S. Galatea was the defective load- 
ing of the cartridge by the Gunnery In- 
structor, who lost his life. The question 
of avy possible award to his relatives will 
receive every consideration, and will be 
dealt with in accordance with the Regu- 
lations. The abolition or reduction of 
saluting would necessitate an Inter- 
national agreement. Much consideration 
would be needed before any alteration in 
the present Regulations could be enter- 
tained. 


LAND GRABBING IN NEWCASTLE WEST 
UNION. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a resolution 
of the Athea branch of the Irish National 
Federation, in which they state that, as 
the grabber (a taker of Mr. John H, 
Danaher’s lands at Dromadda and Athea) 
persists in defiantly holding them, they 
appeal to the Guardiaus of the New- 
castle West and Listowel Unions for 
some expression of their indignation, and, 
further, that the grabber in this case has 
no claim whatever on the owner, or the 
lands in question ; whether he is aware 
that, on the motion of Mr. Downey, 
seconded by Mr. R. Woulfe, a resolution 
to this effect was unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Guardians of the New- 
castle West Union at their meeting on 
the 3lst of May, and inserted on the 
minutes; and whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board has taken any action in 
the matter ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The resolution in question 
was, I am informe, adopted by the;New- 
castle Board of Guardians at their 
meeting, held on the 31st of May, but 
all the ordinary business of the Union 
appears to have been duly transacted at 
the meeting, and the Local Government 
Board, therefore, in accordance with 
their usual practice in such cases, has 
taken no action in the matter. 
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ABSTRACTORS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
diesex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, as 
so many Civil Service writers have been 
made abstractors without competition, 
those now remaining on the Register 
under the prescribed age (60) may re- 
ceive the same treatment ; and whether 
the whole actual previous service of ab- 
stractors in any capacity above that of a 
boy writer may be allowed to count to- 
wards retiring allowance, and further con- 
sideration in the way of increased initial 
remuneration be shown to “older” 
writers, who are placed at a disadvantage 
in not being able to earn the same amount 
of retiring allowance ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
If the head of a Department cannot re- 
commend a copyist for appointment as 
abstractor, on the ground of the merits 
of his previous service, it is not possible 
for the Treasury, in the interests of the 
Public Service, to require examination 
to be dispensed with. The Rule by 
which half previous service counts for 
pension already recognises length of ser- 
vice, and is a fair and liberal arrange- 
ment, and it is not possible to re-open it. 
On the question of initial salary, I can 
add nothing to my answer of the 26th of 
April last to the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Alban Gibbs). 


WICKLOW COUNTY OFFICIALS’ 
RESIDENCES. 

Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Adjutant of the County 
Wicklow Militia, the County Surveyor, 
and the Clerk of the Peace and Crown, 
reside in the County of Wicklow; and 
whether he can_take any steps to secure 
that these county officials should reside 
near where their duties have to be per- 
formed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the Clerk of the Crown and Peace and 
the Adjutant of the Militia both reside 
in the County of Wicklow. As regards 
the County Surveyor, 1 am informed 
that he resides near Dublin, but I am not 
aware of any statutory obligation re- 
quiring him to reside in his county, nor 
have I any reason to believe that his 
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residence in Dublin interferes with the 
due performacne of his duties. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
Antrim resides in London for the greater 

of the year ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 


OFFICE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Ste- 
phen’s Green): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the staff of the Office 
of Education in Ireland, existing at the 
date of the Order in Council of the 21st 
of March, 1890, were, up to that date 
entitled to certain official holidays exelu- 
sive of their annual leave; if they have 
been deprived of seven of these holidays 
since 1890, although the Order in Council 
preserved the rights of existing clerks ; 
whether the staff of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland still enjoy the 
same number of holidays to which they 
were entitled before 1890; and if he 
will use his influence to have these holi- 
days restored to the Education Office 
clerks ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The reply to the 
first and third paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second 
paragraph, I am informed by the National 
Education Board that they considered 
that the exigencies of the business of 
their Department precluded them from 
having two different sets of holidays for 
the official staff—exclusive of the annual 
vacation—and that they accordingly 
adopted the uniform limit of seven days 
in 1890. According to Treasury inter- 
pretation of the clauses in the Orders in 
Council on the subject of holidays, it is 
perfectly clear, however, that the Heads 
of every Department have the power of 
exercising an independent discretion, 
subject to a maximum number of holi- 
days, and that the staff of a Department 
have no absolute right to that maximum. 


KABA REGA. 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if his attention has been 
called to a statement made by Major E, 
R. Owen, in which he states that the 
difficulties with Kaba Rega were pri- 
marily due to his refusal to provide food 
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for the forts in) North Uganda, or to 
trade with the British or the Buganda; 
whether Major E. R./Owen was \drawing 
pay from Imperial funds whilst engaged 
in this: expedition ; and whether he was 
authorised to foree an unwilling chief to 
support a foreign army, and to engage 
in trade against his will ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : Major Owen was in receipt of 
pay from Imperial funds, but, as I have 
previously explained, the cause of the 
expedition, as reported to us by Colonel 
Colvile, was the aggressive attitude of 
Kaba Rega himself. 


“COBB V. THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY.” 

Sm SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the decision of the House of Lords in 
the case of “ Cobb v. the Great Western 
Railway Company” ; and whether it is 
proposed to take any step to legislate 
in further protection of railway pas- 
sengers ¢ 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; my atten- 
tion has been called to the case, which 
appears to me to have been decided on 
the special facts of the case as the House 
of Lords took them upon the statement 
of the plaintiff. The effect of the de. 
cision would iappear to be that when it 
is alleged that a Railway Company has 
obstructed or failed to assist in the taking 
into custody of a person charged with an 
offence against a passenger the proper 
course is not by a civil action, but by 
criminal proceedings. The case does not 
appear to show that the ordinary law is 
insufficient to deal with robbery in trains, 
and I do not, therefore, as at present 
advised, propose to introduce any amend- 
ing legislation. 


GOODS RATES ON THE NORTH BRITISH 
. RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaliy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has received a re- 
presentation from the Kirkcaldy Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject of the in- 
creased rates imposed by the North 
British Railway Company ; whether he 


is aware that the increase on the 1892 
rates is in several cases as much as 50 


Mr. Crosfield 
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‘per cent., and in some'cases 80 per cent. ; 
aud whether he can;hold out any hope of 
a substantial reduction being speedily 
affected ? a 

Mr. BRYCE: ‘Yes, Sir ; I have re- 
ceived such a representation, and the 
Board of Trade have also received a com- 
munication from the Railway Compaty 
on the subject. The Company state that, 
although some rates have been raised, the 
actual charges at the revised rates work 
out, on the whole of the merchandise traffic 
from Kirkcaldy, to a little less than the 
rates in operation prior to 1893, the exuct 
difference being a reduction of 0°11 per 
cent. The Board have referred the 
Chamber of Commerce to the provisions 
of Section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888, and they will be happy 
to use their good offices to bring about a 
settlement in any specific cases of in- 
crease of rates brought to their notice. ¥ 
may add that if the Bill now pending 
were to become law—a rusult which I 
much desire—it would deal with cases 
such as this. 

Mr. DALZIEL thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman, and asked him whether 
he could tell the traders what, under the 
pressure of the Railway Companies, 
they ought to do pending the passing 
of the Bill? Were they justified in re- 
fusing to pay the charge ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am afraid that would 
open up a question which would require 
to be answered at considerable length. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has satisfied himself in these 
cases that the Railway Companies 
are adhering to the honourable assurance 
they gave to the Board of Trade this 
time last year ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: That, too, is a question 
that would require to be answered at 
considerable length, and it would be 
only fair that the Railway Com- 
panies should have notice of it before it 
is answered. 


LONDON POSTAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postinaster General whe- 
ther, seeing that vacancies for clerkships 
in the London Postal Service and on the 
supplementary establishment of the 
Secretary’s Office, London, are filled at 
present by limited competition among 
Post Office employés, one of the condi- 
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tions for candidature being a nomination 
by the Postmaster General, there is any 
reason why notice of these competitions 
should not be given in the Post. Office 
Circular, as in the case of similar, exa- 
minations for junior examiuerships in 
the office of Controller of Stores ; whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that under pre- 
sent circumstances the knowledge that 
these examinations are held is confined 
to a very few of the candidates who are 
eligible, be will undertake to have all 
future examinations for these positions 
duly announced in the Post Office Cir- 
cular ; and what are the conditions, if 
any, attached to the granting of a nomi- 
nation, and to whom should intending 
candidates apply for such nomination ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : L have carefully 
considered the suggestion of the hon. 
Member ; but I do not think it would be 
desirable to take the course which he 
recommends. The method by which I 
obtain candidates for these limited com- 
petitions is by procuring from respon- 
sible members of the Staff a list of the 
most competent and efficient - officers 
under their control, who are within cer- 
tain prescribed limits of age, and by 
earefully selecting from the lists so ob- 
tained the competitors, whose names are 
sent in to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners for the examination. 


EMIGRANTS ON GERMAN STEAMERS. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther he can state how many passengers 
have been carried in German steamers 
calling at Southampton since, say, the 
8th of May; how many of those pas- 
sengers were carried in excess of the 
numbers allowed by the British Pas- 
sengers Act ; what is the penalty for such 
excess under those Acts ; has the Board 
of Trade enforced the Act in all the 
above cases ; and if in any case the Act 
has not been put in force and the penalty 
imposed, what is the reason for such ex- 
emption ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The total number of 
steerage passengers carried in German 
steamers calling at Southampton since 
the 8th of May: was 1,917, and of these 
531 were carried in excess of the num- 
bers allowed by the British Passengers 
Acts. The penalty provided is a fine 
not exceeding £10, nor less than £5, for 
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each statute adult constituting such ex- 
cess, The Board of. Trade have not 
taken proceedings in any of the cases in 
question. They haye accepted the ex- 
planations of the Companies, concerned, 
that their agents abroad were ignorant 
of the law, but that instructions. will be 
given to them to obey it carefully in 
future. 


THE “HAVEL.” 

Sim G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what steps have been taken by 
the Bourd of Trade, and with what 
effect, in the case of the passenger 
steamer Havel, which was reported on 
the 9th of May by the Board of Trade 
Emigration Officer to be carrying @ 
number of steerage passengers on the 
lower deck in excess of the number 
allowed by the Passengers Acts ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have communicated 
with the agents of the Havel, and am 
assured that the contravention of British 
law which occurred in that case arose 
entirely from ignorance of the law on 
the part of the Company’s agents at New 
York, and that the Statute will be care- 
fully complied with in future. Under 
these circumstances, the Board of Trade 
have decided not to institute proceedings 
in the case in question. 


THE BELFAST WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 

Mr. E. M‘HUGH (Armagh, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware of the language used by the Vice 
Chaneellor on a Petition for the winding 
up of the Belfast Warehouse Company, 
as reported in the public Press, to the 
effect that the said Company was a 
bubble and fraudulent Company ; if he is 
aware that the said Company advanced 
to another Company promoted by it the 
large sum of £132,000, notwithstanding 
that the paid-up capital of the latter 
Company was only £40, and that several 
other Companies promoted by said Ware- 
house Company are also in liquidation ; 
and whether, in view of the enormous 
liabilities of the said Company and of the 
widespread ruin caused in Ulster by the 
failure, and the failure of all the other 
Companies connected with it, the Govern- 
ment is prepared to take any steps to 
secure that justice may not be frustrated, 
and that the whole case be thoroughly 
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investigated, either by the Crown inter- 
vening as prosecutors, as in the Hansard 
Union case, or by an investigation by the 
Board of Trade under the Companies 
(Winding-up) Acts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts stated 
in the first and second paragraphs of this 
question may be accurate ; but the Crown 
has no means at present of verifying 
them, as it has no control over the docu- 
ments used in private litigation. As to 
the third paragraph, the Civil Court is at 
present engaged in winding up the 
Belfast Warehouse Company and in 
investigating its affairs and the acts of its 
Directors, and under these circumstances 
it is obviously undesirable for me to pre- 
judice the case by saying at this stage of 
the ease whether the Executive will or 
will not take action. 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS IN 
LIBRARIES. 

Mr. F. EDWARDS (Radnorshire) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Flint, 
&c., I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether complaints have 
reached him that the Reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission upon 
the ancient manuseripts in Welsh 
libraries have been prepared by persons 
imperfectly acquainted with the Welsh 
language, and therefore incapable of 
appraising the historical and literary 
value of the manuscripts; whether he is 
aware of the serious inconvenience ocea- 
sioned to Welsh scholars by the incom- 
plete calendaring of Welsh manuscripts ; 
and whether the necessary steps will be 
taken to have a competent Welsh scholar, 
able to classify Welsh manuscripts in 
accordance with their comparative value, 
appointed as Assistant Commissioner, 
with a view to making a complete list of 
the ancient Welsh manuscripts now in 
existence ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that no complaint of the kind indicated 
had reached the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission until I forwarded to them 
the article handed to me by my hon. 
Friend. Manuscripts in the Welsh 
language are very seldom brought under 
the notice of the Commission ; but if any 
that would properly come within the 
scope of the Commission should be offered 
to them for examination, arrangements 
could be made to employ an Inspector 
conversant with the Welsh language. 


Mr. E. M‘Hugh 


WELSH 
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The Commissioners do not *ppoint any 
permanent Assistant Commissioners, but 
employ from time to time historical 
scholars who are most com t to deal 
efficiently with the particular collections 
of manuscripts thrown open to the Com- 
missioners. 


DISTRICT AND PARISH COUNCILS. 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, if a prima facie 
case is made out for conferring upon an 
Urban District}Council the powers of a 
Parish Council in an application under 
Section 33 of “The Local Government 
(England and Wales) Act, 1894,” the 
Local Government Board will forthwith 
make an Order granting such powers 
without necessarily holding any local 
inquiry ? [The hon. Mewsenr, in putting 
the question, said that by an alteration 
made at the Table after he handed the 
paper in the Bill was incorrectly de- 
scribed, and that the words “ England 
and Wales” were improperly added. ] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The alteration was 
not made at the Table. 

Mr. LEON: Yes, it was, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
must have misunderstood. I have the best 
means of knowing that the alteration 
was not made at the Table. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The ques- 
tion as to the necessity for a local inquiry 
with regard to an application under 
Section 33 of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, must depend ineach case upon 
the provisions to which the application 
applies, the probability of opposition, 
and the cireumstances generally. I can- 
not lay down any general rule. 


ENFIELD FACTORY WORKMEN AND 
THEIR GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that a notice 
has been displayed at the Enfield Factory 
prohibiting the workmen from meeting 
for discussion of grievances, and threaten- 
ing the workmen with dismissal or 
suspension if they transgress the notice ; 
and whether such notice has been sanc- 
tioned by the War Office; and, if 80, 
under what authority ? 

*Mr. WEIR: At the same time, I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
an Order has been recently issued by the 
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Department to. the effect that workmen 
engaged at the Ordnance Factories at 
Enfield, who publicly assert a grievance 
of any kind, will be held to render them- 
selves liable to dismissal or suspension ; 
and whether it is the rule of the 

ment that workmen have not the right, at 
a public meeting, or by means of a deputa- 
tion, to criticise the policy of administra- 
tion of the Royal Ordnance Factories ? 

*Mr. CAMI?BELL-BANNERMAN : 
I gave a full answer to a similar question 
by the hon. Member on the 26th of April, 
to which I must refer him, and to the 
same answer I would also refer the hon. 
Member for Ross-shire, who has question 
No, 38 on the Paper. The notice now 
issued merely gives formal expression to 
the warning then given. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: Is the Secre- 
tary for War aware that the notice has 
been taken by the men to mean that they 
may not meet to discuss such questions as 
the hours of labour and the rates of 
wages. Was the notice so intended ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not, of course, know what is passing 
in the minds of the men. They are per- 
fectly at liberty to discuss among them- 
selves any grievances on such subjects, 
and to put them forward in the regular 
way to their superior officers. 

*Mr. WEIR: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not replied to the second para- 
graph of my question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is answered in the answer to which 
I referred the hon. Members. 

*Mr. WEIR: Are the men not allowed 
to criticise the policy and administration 
of the Royal Ordnance Factories ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. Member will be good enough 
to look at the answer of the 26th of 
April, he will see. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I will call 
attention to this matter on the Estimates. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board how many Boards of Guardians 
are at present refraining from putting the 
compulsory clauses of the Vaccination 
Act into operation; whether the enforce- 
ment of the Act is optional on the part 
of the Guardians ; and whether, senting 
the decision of the Commission now in- 
vestigating the subject, he will advise 
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Boards of. Guardians to refrain from 
putting the Act into force ? 

Sir W. FOSTER (who replied) said: 
I am unable to state in what number 
of cases Boards of Guardians are re- 
fraining from directing proceedings for 
the enforcement of the Vaccination Act. 
It is. the duty of the Guardians to give 
the necessary directions for this Paneer 
and the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission does not in any way affect their 
duty in this matter. The Board consider 
that the law should be enforced, and 
they cannot therefore advise the Guar- 
dians as suggested. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: Have the 
Guardians any option in the matter? 
Are they compelled to act by law ? 

Sm W. FOSTER : They have no 
option given them by the law. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
Do not the Local Government Board in 
many cases draw the attention of Boards 
of Guardians to what is called the 
“ Evesham letter,” which expressed an 
opinion that they ought not to prosecute 
in cases of infringement of the law more 
than once ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: That letter is 
referred to occasionally in communica- 
tions to the Guardians. 


APPRENTICES IN. THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he cun state or 
would agree to a Return stating the total 
number of youths apprenticed (with pay- 
ment of premium) to the sea in the 
Merchant Service during the last 10 
years, the total number thereof who have 
deserted in foreign ports, and the total 
number thereof who have continued in 
the Service ; and whether he has any 
reason to believe that in the majority or 
in any considerable proportion of cases 
these youths are not, during their appren- 
ticeship, instructed in navigation, but are 
mainly kept employed on menial ser- 
vices, or on the same duties as boys 
entered before the mast who earn wages 
and pay no premium; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will consider what steps can be 
taken to secure the more complete 
carrying out of the true intent of appren- 
ticeship to the profession of the sea ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I regret that I cannot 
give the hon. Member the information. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Can ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman give the informa- 
tion as to apprentices in general ?) © ~ 


Mr. BRYCE: I might possibly ‘be 
able to get the number who have paid 
premiums, but I should doubt if the 
figures would be really reliable, 1 think 
the hon. Member will find a good ‘deal of 
information in the Return which is 
annually presented to Parliament. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I am sorry 
to press the right hon. Gentleman, but 
am I to assume that he has no reason to 
believe that the state of things suggested 
in the second paragraph of my question 
exists ? 


Mr. BRYCE: I may hold an opinion 
on that point as a member of the general 
public, but as President of the Board of 
Trade I have no official knowledge on 
the point which would enable me to act. 


THE BRENTWOOD SCHOOL SCANDALS, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, §.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been called to the trial at Brentwood, 
Essex, of Nurse Gillespie for cruelty to 
the little children at the Hackney Board 
of Guardians School at Brentwood ; and 
whether some action will also be taken 
against Mr. Hadwick, the superintendent 
of the school, who was, as master, re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the em- 
ployés ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: My atten- 
tion has been drawn to the trial referred 
to. I understand that the superintendent 
of the schools has been suspended from 
the performance of his duties. It is the 
intention of the Local Government 
Board to direct an inquiry by one of 
their Inspectors as to the management 
of the schools. 


THE POLICE AND THE BELFAST 
NATIONALISTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Ibeg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state the 
circumstances under which a force of 
police attacked with batons a crowd ac- 
companying a Nationalist band in Belfast 
last Sunday evening, and inflicted serious 
injuries ; and whether the attack anda 
number of arrests were immediately after 
a direction by the police to the band to 
cease playing had been obeyed ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The’ following 
Report has been received from the Com- 
missioner of Belfast, dated yesterday :-— 


“ A large number of police were in. readiness 
from 7.30 p.m.''to' see’ the bands home. At 
7.45 pan. they returned and ‘pla down as 
far as the Linen Hall Hotel, with Mr. Dillon, 
M.P. After he went into the hotel one of the 
bands went home peaceably, ¢i@ North Queen 
Street. The other two bands, ‘St. Mathew’s’ 
and the ‘Hearts of Down, went down May 
Street on ‘their way to Ballymacarrett. _When 
approaching the May Street Presbyterian 

urch, where service was going, on, they were 
asked not to play. The ‘ Hearts of Down’ 
complied, but the ‘St. Mathews’ and their 
crowd refused. They played on, and became 
more and more disorderly. One man armed 
with a heavy brass-tipped Deacon pole assaulted 
several people, and although all possible was 
done, he had to be arrested, as he was mad 
from drink,and the pole was a regular spear. 
He was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment 
to-day, and ordered to find bail or stay in gaol 
for another month. District-Inspector Seddall, 
who was in charge, having heard that a crowd 
had assembled in Ballymacarrett to attack 
the bands, drew some police across the Albert 
Bridge to get the bands to cease playing and 
go home over the bridge quietly. Head-con- 
stable Hussey went forward to the head of the 
crowd to ask them to cease playing. Head- 
constable Charlton was quite close to him. 
Both men were at once attackd by both band 
and crowd ; Head-constable Charlton was struck 
in the face and also with two stones; Head- 
constable Hussey received a blow in the mouth 
from astone. His hand was struck and injured 
by a Deacon pole, and he received very bad 
treatment. ead-constable Charlton’s men, 
seeing this, drew their batons and rushed on 
the crowd, dispersing them in all directions and 
using their batons freely. I cannot find out that 
anyone was injured, but if.anyone was injured 
he would keep away for fear of identification, 
Stones, bottles, and other. missiles were’ freely 
thrown for a few minutes, and then order was 
restored. Some of the crowd got over the bridge 
and others ran away and hid in the street around 
Cromac Square, where their sympathisers live. 
The people around in the side streets assembled 
in Cromac Square, and materially aided the 
bands and their followers by throwing stones 
and bottles at the police from the corners and 
over the houses. Only two arrests were made 
at this place, but I hope to be able to 
make ers amenable for their miscon- 
duct. One matter I wish to make 
perfectly plain, and that is that, al- 
though the crowd was very disorderly -all 
along the route, and used very language 
towards the police, not a single man was 
struck or molested by She paiicn (save the man 
menticned as aboye, a with a heavy brass- 
tipped Deacon pole, and another for an assault, 
discharged to-day) until Head - constables 
Chariton and Hussey were attacked and 
assaulted. I have, seen the accounts in The 
Trish News and Freeman's Journal as to inno- 
cent people being injured by the police. I 
cannot find any such, and I was on the spot 
immediately afterwards. The entire affair 
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lasted only about. three minutes, but the stone- 
throwing from is, &c., lasted for 
about ten minutes. distance, however, 
saved our men from serious injury. The boy 
described in Zhe Freeman’s Jow , of 12 or 13 
years, was only 14 years old, but he deliberately 
struck Head-constable Hussey with a stone in 
the mouth. He also kicked the head-constable in 
the abdomen, and even when in the police- 
office he kicked and struck the sergeant who was 
removing him to a cell. His case was heard to- 
day in Petty Sessions, and he got a month’s im- 
prisonment, which would have been six months 
were it not for his youth. All was quiet by 
9 pm., and there has not been any renewal 
of the disorder.” 


LEGAL PROCESS IN COUNTY KERRY. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, on Friday last, 
bailiffs acting under a decree of fi. fa. at 
the suit of a landlord against one of his 
tenants near Listowel, County Kerry, 
blockaded the house in which the tenant’s 
cattle were, and prevented the necessary 
feeding of the cattle, and whether, on 
Saturday, they broke into the house, seized 
the cattle, and removed them ; and whe- 
ther these proceedings were sanctioned 
and assisted by a force of police ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am aware of 
some of the facts connected with this 
seizure, but before replying to the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend I should wish to 
be in possession of more detailed infor- 
*mation dealing with all the circumstances 
of the case, as well as with some Press 
allegations, and shall be glad, therefore, 
if he will defer the question until Thurs- 
day next. 


CAB ACCIDENTS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Sir J. JOICEY (Darham, Chester- 
le-Street) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
can state the number of street accidents 
which have taken place in London during 
the period which has elapsed since the 
cab strike commenced ; and the number 
of accidents which occurred during the 
same period immediately, preceding the 
cab strike ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : During the four 
weeks ended May 13, 1894, preceding 
the cab strike, there were, seven persons 
killed and 608 injured, making a total of 
615. During the four weeks ended June 
10, 1894, there were 13 killed and 574 
injured, making a total of 587. | 
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THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he can take 
any steps to accelerate the work of the 
Deer Forest Commission ; and whether 
he still = that the inquiry will 
be concluded this year ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Commission thoroughly 
understand the conditions of their own 
work, and will get it forward as fast as is 
consistent with its being well done. 
Before the Session closes, no doubt the 
Chairman will be able to inform me 
when the inquiry will be completed, 


Dr. MACGREGOR  (Inverness- 
shire): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say how. many members of the Com- 
mission are absent from their duty, and 
the cause of their absence ? 


Sm G. TREVELYAN : I think I 
answered that question sufficiently 
yesterday. 


Dr. MACGREGOR : In consequence 
of the reply of the Secretary for Scotland, 
I beg to give notice that, until the Go- 
yernmenut is prepared to give me a very 
different reply, in the interests of my 
constituents I shall feel it my duty to 
vote against the Government every time 
I have the opportunity. 


CHELSEA AND KILMAINHAM 
HOSPITALS. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he will be able soon to appoint 
the Committee to inquire into the ques- 
tion as to the, feasibility of utilising the 
pyrene and revenues of Chelsea and 

ilmainham Hospitals for the purpose of 
paying out pensions to Army age-pen- 
sioners, on a plan similar to that adopted 
in connection with the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir, I am appointing a Committee 
to inquire into the origin and: circum- 
stances of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals, and whether their revenues 
could be more advantageously used for 
the benefit of the Army. The nomina- 
tion of the Committee is all but com- 
pleted. . 


‘ 
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CANADIAN CATTLE AND PLEURO- 

PNEUMONIA. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether any further 
eases of disease have been discovered by 
the special examination of Canadian 
cattle; and if he has come, toany decision 
with regard to the exemption of Canadian 
cattle from slaughter at the port during 
the present season ? 

CotonEL WARING (Down, N.): At 
the same time, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether there have been any 
more cases of suspicious lung disease 
detected among the imported Canadian 
cattle; and what course he intends to 
pursue with regard to them ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): In reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Down, who also has a question on the 
Paper on this subject, I may state that 
an animal was landed at Liverpool on the 
2nd instant ex s.s. Lake Superior from 
Montreal, and on examination a small 
portion of the right lung presented 
appearances similar to those found in 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia. With a 
view, if possible, to clear up the doubts 
which have been expressed as to the 
precise character of the disease with 
which the infected animals landed from 
Canada during the past two years have 
been affected, I am proposing to hold a 
special inquiry with a view to my 
hearing the views of the various experts 
who by my invitation inspected the dis- 
eased portion of the lungs of the Toronto 
animal, and I am happy to say that I 
have been able to secure the assistance in 
this matter of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bury and of Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson, the Waynflete Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford University, who 
have most kindly undertaken to act as 
my legal and pathological assessors. 
Pending the conclusions at which I may 
arrive as the result of my inquiry, the ex- 
isting requirement of slaughter at the 
Port must of course be maintained, but it 
would be contrary to law for me to enter 
into any engagement either one way or 
the other as to my: future action, which 
must depend on the facts and informa- 
tion before me from time to time. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: Are we to under- 


stand that the right hon. Gentleman has ° 


doubts as to the decision of the experts 
of the Board of Agriculture, and that he 
has ceased to place reliance on their 
opinions as to what is or what is not 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia 7? 


Mr, H. GARDNER: No, Sir; the 
right hon. Gentleman is to under- 
stand nothing of the sort. Certain 
scientific questions have arisen with re- 
gard to these lungs which it would be to 
the advantage of everybody to have 
decided, and I may tell the right hon, 
Gentleman that nobody is more anxious 
that this inquiry should take place than 
my own scientific advisers, 


Mr. CHAPLIN: May I ask where 
these doubts have arisen unless it be in 
the minds of those whose interest it is to 
send these animals to England? Is 
there any doubt in the minds of experts 
at the Board of Agriculture ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I have already 
told the right hon. Gentleman that no- 
body is more anxious to hs.ve this inquiry 
than my own advisers. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish, with the 
permission of the House, to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
he can inform the House what are the 
special qualifications of the right hone 
Gentleman the Member for Bury to pro- 
nounce an opinion as to whether the 
lungs of a certain animal are affected or 
not with contagious disease ; and what 
is the reason for employing an eminent 
legal authority in a matter where the 
question to be decided is whether the 
lungs of certain Canadian animals 
recently landed in this country are or are 
not affected with contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I am not con- 
cerned to answer as to the veterinary 
qualifications of the right hon. Member for 
Bury, but his eminence in the law is well 
known in this House and elsewhere. The 
inquiry which I propose is entirely for my 
own information as' President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The Government 
do not abrogate its responsibility nor its 
authority, but for my own information I 

to examine experts in order to 
see whether the animals in question were 
affected as alleged or not. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: How does the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
expect that the employment of an emi- 
nent legal authority is to throw any light 
whatever on a y technical question ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
know that the examination of experts is 
a very common practice in the Courts of 
Law. 


MADAGASCAR, 

Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Norwood): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in the event 
of a large British Company being formed 
to work a concession in Madagascar, it 
would be under British protection ? 

Sir E. GREY : Madagascar is under 
the protection of France. British sub- 
jects engaged in commercial undertakings 
would be entitled, as in other foreign 
countries, to advice and assistance in 
case of need from the British Consular 
Representatives. 


LAND GRABBING AT ROSSLEA, 

CotoneL WARING: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to a resolution, passed 
at the Rosslea Branch: of the Irish 
National League, condemning Robert 
Gillespie for “land grabbing,” and 
calling ou people of all classes and 
creeds in the district to mark their dis- 
approval of his conduct; whether he 
intends to take any, and what, action 
in the matter; whether adequate 
protection will be afforded to Gillespie 
by the constabulary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that 
a resolution of the nature indicated in 
the question was published in the Press, 
but the police inform me that no meeting 
was held to pass such a resolution. The 
person named has not, I understand, been 
interfered with beyond being shouted at 
ona couple. of occasions when passing 
the house in which the evicted tenant 
lives. The police are watching the case 
and will afford every necessary protec- 
tion to Gillespie, 


THE ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is able to give any further information 
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with respect to the Yozgat and Sivas 
prisoners ? 

Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not in possession of any 
further information beyond what was 
communicated in my answer to the hon. 
Member for East Northamptonshire on 
the 3rd ultimo. A telegram has, how- 
ever, been sent to Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople inquiring 
whether the examination of the sentences 
in concluded, 


RIFLE RANGE FATALITY IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that 
on Saturday last, the 9th instant, a boy 
named Henn, whilst serving in a shop in 
Tyston, in Staffordshire, was killed by a 
spent bullet from a rifle range in the 
vicinity ; and whether, taking this fatal 
accident into account as happening so 
soon after the gravedigger being killed 
in the Putney Cemetery by a bullet fired 
from the Wimbledon rifle range, he will 
forbid any further rifle shooting in such 
dangerous localities ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The War Office have no information as 
yet with regard to this occurrence. Iam 
told that the Coroner’s inquiry is to be 
held to-day, and I will ask my hon, 
Friend to be good enough to put off his 
question for a few days. 


CAR SERVICE AT DUNDALK RAILWAY 
STATION, 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.): 
In the absence of the bon. Member for 
North Louth, I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that, 
since the opening of the new railway 
station at Dundalk on the Ist of June, a 
serious dispute has arisen between the 
Great Northern Company and the local 
ear driversi; is he aware that the Com- 
pany has farmed out the exclusive right to 
supply the trains with a service of ears to 
one individual, and thecar owners, some 30 
or 40 in number, have come into collision 
with the railway officials by insisting on 
their right to enter the station premises 
as heretofore ; that summonses have been 
issued against a number of the carmen for 
trespass, and the latter have addressed a 
Memorial to the Local Boards, asking 
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their intervention; that at meetings of 
the Board of Guardians and of the Har- 
bour Commissioners sympathy with the 
claims of the men was expressed ; and 
have the Board of Trade any power to 
secure that the right which the car drivers 
have exercised since the line was first 
opened shall not be interfered with ? 

Mr. BRYCE: No, Sir; the Board 
have no power to intervene in such a 
matter. 


THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to usk the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if the Government will 
consider the desirability of appointing, to 
act in conjunction with the Earl of 
Jersey at the Conference of Colonial 
Governments, to be held on the 21st of 
June at Ottawa, a delegate, having no 
Colonial connections, specially to repre- 
sent the interests of the United King- 
dom ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or. 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Lord Jersey will represent Her Majesty’s 
Government on the Intercolonial Con- 
ference, and they have full confidence 
that in any part which he may be called 
upon to take in the proceedings of the 
Conference he will not overlook British 
interests. 


HAULBOWLINE DOUKYARD. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that a mud- 
bank some 10 feet high has recently 
formed at the entrance to Haulbowline 
Basin reducing the depth of water to 
about 22 feet, and thus preventing the 
ge of large ships into the dock ; 
whether it is for this reason that H.M.S. 
Warspite, the guardship at Queenstown, 
is about to proceed to Devonport for 
overhauling, seeing that the requisite 
appliances for executing repairs now 
exist at Haulbowline Dockyard; and 
whether immediate steps will be taken to 
remove this mudbank ? 
Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
There is five feet of mud on the sill of 


the entrance, which would be removed |: 


‘when the caisson requires to be lifted, 
previous to docking any vessels. In the 


channel and over the sill there is other- 
Mr. D. Sullivan 
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wise sufficient water for docking the 
Warspite. The depth of water had 
nothing to do with the Warspite being 
sent to Devonport, for fitting improved 
ventilation to engine room, &c. 

Captain DONELAN: Is the hon. 
Member aware that the removal of the 
Warspite to Devonport at a time when 
the shipwrights were being discharged 
at Haulbowline for want of employment 
has caused a deep feeling of indignation 
in Cork and Queenstown ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I believe 
there has been some expression of feeling 
of that kind. But the reason for the 
course taken was that the local tenders 
were something like seven or eight times 
higher than the expenses at Devonport. 

Captaris DONELAN: But what 
about the Government Dockyard? Is 
there not one at Haulbowline ? 


[No answer was given. } 


THE COLONIES AND THE NEW ESTATE 
DUTY. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
received any communications from Fo- 
reign or Colonial Governments protest- 
ing against the new Estate Duty being 
levied upon property situate in those 
foreign countries and British Possessions ; 
and, if so, will he state which Govern- 
ments have already sent in such protests ; 
and will he at once lay upon the Table 
of the House the text of these pro- 
tests ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
No representation has been received from 
any foreign country on this subject. A 
representation has been received at the 
Colonial Office to-day. I have not had 
time to read it, but it will receive most 
careful consideration. I will point out, 
as I have said before, that there is not 
and never has been any proposal to tax 
any property in the colonies which is not 
at present subject to taxation. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Would 
the Bill not, in some instances, increase 
the taxation eight times ; is not the tax 
now only | per cent. ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I do not 
agree with the hon. Member’s figures. 
It is quite true that property in the 
colonies will under the Bill be subject to 
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higher taxation, just as property in 
England will be subject to higher taxa- 
tion. But there is no property of any 
kind in the colonies taxed for the first 
time under this Bill, I only mention 
that, because it has been said that this is 
a proposal similar to that which led to 
the American War. A statement of 
that kind was absurd and hardly worthy 
of notice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Has there ever been any protest against 
the existing taxation? Is not this the 
first time that a tax has been imposed 
against the colonies in the face of their 
protest ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: The pro- 
test is going to be considered. I only 
want to make it quite clear that we are 
making no proposal to tax any colonial 
property which is not and has not been 
for many years subject to taxation. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : By “sub- 
ject to taxation” does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean subject to taxation by 
the Imperial Parliament or by the Colonial 
Parliaments ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT : By this Par- 
liament 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : Is there 
nothing in this new taxation which affects 
any property in the colonies which was 
not affected by the taxation of, say, 
last year ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : You may see 
the words in the Bill. It taxes only 
property which is now subject to Legacy 
and Succession Duty. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Is not the 
right hon. Gentleman under a misappre- 
hension as to the words of the Bill? Are 
not the words “or would be liable” to 
the Legacy and Succession Duty but for 
the relationship of the persons ; and will 
not that affect property coming to a 
widow on which not a farthing of duty 
is now paid ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is only 
persons domiciled here who are taxed 
at all. The words to which the hon. 
Member refers are necessary in order to 
meet the case where persons are exempt 
altogether. | What I want to be clearly 
understood is that the proposal only is to 
tax property which now is taxable with 
Legacy and Succession Duty. We tax 
nobody in the colonies at all. The 
rationale of the thing is this : that in the 


View of the law all classes of property 
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are assumed to be where the person is 
domiciled. Therefore, in the eye of the 
law we are not taxing foreign property 
at all. We are perfectly prepared before 
the Bill leaves this House to come toa 
thoroughly good understanding on this 
subject with the colonies. Any idea of 
our attempting to force taxation upon the 
colonies in their own country inde- 
pendently of their own Legislatures is a 
thing of which we have never dreamt, 
and which I venture to say the Bill does 
not do. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): Were not the previous taxes in 
every case imposed upon the colonies be- 
fore they received their independent 
Legislatures ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: No, I think 
not. I think there have been alterations 
in the Succession Duty since that date. 


Navy Votes. 


APPROPRIATION OF EXCESS NAVY 
VOTES. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if his atten- 
tion has been called to the last Report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
upon the Navy Estimates for contract 
shipbuilding and works, in connection 
with the dockyards since 1877-88 to 
to 1892-3, showing that for contract 
shipbuilding in 1887-8 £144,849 less was 
expended than what was voted in the 
Estimate ; in 1888-9, £137,405; in 
1889-90, £485,326 ; in 1890-91, £41,814; 
in 1891-2, £186,617 ; in 1892-3, £235,106, 
making a total of £1,231,117 less spent 
than voted by Parliament ; and for Ad- 
miralty works, in 1887-8, £36,013; in 
1888-9, £18,490 ; in 1889-90, £19,683 ; 
in 1890-1, £41,536 ; in 1891-2, £39,137; 
in 1892-3, £46,260, making a total of 
£201,119 less spent than voted; and will 
he state how and for what purpose these 
large sums of money have been appro- 
priated, and by whose authority ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
asked me to answer this question. The 
points referred to by my hon. Friend 
have been the subject of evidence this 
Session before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, who wil] doubtless report upon 
them. In most cases, when savings on 
contract shipbuilding have been appro- 
priated for other Naval Services, they 
have been used in aid of other parts of 
the Shipbuilding Vote. In every case 
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in which a saving on one Vote or on one 
section of the Shipbuilding Vote has been 
used to meet a deficit on another Vote or 
section, the Treasury, acting under their 
statutory authority, have approved the 
transfer. There was a surplus surren- 
dered to the Exchequer in each of the 
years mentioned, except 1891-92, when 
an excess Vote became necessary. 


Finance 


THE DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 1 beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can state, either exactly or 
approximately, as regards the property 
whereon Death Duties were levied in 
1891-2, amounting in all to £241,453,000, 
what amount of that sum represented 
realty passing in fee simple on which 
Succession Duty was levied, and what 
amount thereof represented personalty in 
respect of which Succession Duty was 
levied ; and whether he will inform the 
House what portion of his estimated in- 
creased receipt from Death Duties of 
£3,500,000, or £4,000,000, will be repre- 
sented by the increased receipts arising 
from Succession Duty being charged on 
the principal value of realty passing in 
fee simple instead of being charged as 
heretofore on the value of an annuity ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No recent 
statistics are available ; but applying to 
the present figures the proportions dis- 
covered by an analysis made by the 
Legacy Duty Office some time ago, the 
amount of realty passing in fee simple 
on which Succession Duty was levied 
would be about £25,000,000, and the 
amount of personalty on which Succes- 
sion Duty was levied would be about 
£10,000,000. It is only possible to esti- 
mate approximately, but in round figures 
we anticipate that the increase of receipts 
arising from the change referred to will 
be slightly over £100,000. The hon. 
Member will, of course, bear in mind 
that under our proposals a great deal of 
realty now paying Succession Duty will 
become exempt, because it passes to 
lineals, and the payment of Estate Duty 
will therefore exempt it from Succession 
Duty. 


DESTITUTE EAST INDIANS AT 
SWANSEA, 
Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India on what grounds the India Office, 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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after causing inquiries to be made, have 
decided not to aid the two young East 
Indians who are now in a destitute con- 
dition at Swansea to return to India; 
whether he is aware that but for the 
charity of strangers they would have to 
starve or go into the workhouse; whe- 
ther he can suggest some way, official or 
otherwise, by which these well-deservi 
young men may be enabled to return 
home ; and whether he is aware that 
similarly distressed Europeans in India 
would be enabled to return to their 
respective countries ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is not the 
general practice of the Secretary of State 
in Council to defray out of the Revenues 
of India the passage to India of nutives 
who, like these two oculists, have come 
to this country for purposes of their own ; 
it is only for special and exceptional 
reasons that he does so, and it was held 
after consideration that such reasons did 
not exist in this case. It is true that 
destitute Europeans in India are, under 
the provisions of the European Vagrancy 
Act, 1874, sent to Europe if they have 
been arrested as vagrants and have passed 
through a workhouse. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I should 
like to ask the Secretary of State for 
War as to the order in which the War 
Office Votes will be taken to-morrow ? 
It was understood that opportunity would 
be given for a general discussion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
Vote 7 will be the first, and on thata 
general discussion can take place. We 
also wish, for administrative reasons, to 
be allowed to take the Vote for Works 
to-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
commitTEE. [Progress, 11th June.] 
[ELEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 5. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.B., 
Thirsk) said, he wished to move the 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Walthamstow Divi- 
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sion of Essex. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to secure that the executor 
should get probate within a reasonable 
time, and thus be enabled to commence 
dealing with the property of the deceased. 
How long it would take him to eom- 
plete his dealing with the property was 
another matter altogether; but, at any 
rate, there should be no delay in handing 
to him the document which empowered 
him to commence the performance of his 
duties. The provision of the clause on 
this point was— 

“(2) The executor of the deceased shall 

pay the Estate Duty in respect of all personal 
property (wheresoever situate) of. which the 
deceased was competent to dispose at his 
death, on delivering the Inland Revenue affi- 
davit, and may «pay in ilike manner the Estate 
Duty on any other property passing on such 
death.” 
But there was no direction as to how and 
where he was to get probate or letters of 
administration, which alone would entitle 
him to commence the duties of his office. 
He noticed, however, that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had put down an 
Amendment which to a'certain extent 
dealt with this point, but it involved 
considerations as to the value of real 
property which, from their point of view, 
somewhat detracted from its value. All 
they desired was that probate should be 
procurable within a reasonable time, and 
the Amendment which he had to propose 
would secure that the executor should 
have an immediate prospect of getting 
control of the estate in order to obtain 
funds out ‘of which he could pay the 
duties chargeable upon it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
23, after the word “ affidavit,” to insert 
the words 
“or at such later time as the Commissioners 
may allow, and upon such payment he shall be 
entitled to have probate or letters of adminis- 
tration forthwith granted to him.”—(Mr. Grant 
Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rerp, Dumfries, &c.) said, the 
Amendment raised two points, one of 
which was to enable the Commissioners 
to allow time for payment. That power 
they already possessed under the Act of 
George III. relating to Succession Duty, 
and he took it, therefore, that that was 
not the main object of the hon. Gentle- 
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man opposite. The second, and presum- 
ably the material, point was that letters 
of administration should be forthwith 
granted to the executor. This would, 
as a matter of fact, happen whether the, 
words ‘were inserted or not. On pre- 
senting the Inland Revenue affidavit the 
executor could get his authority to pro- 
ceed, and therefore the words were really 
superfluous. He could not, under the 
circumstances, accept the Amendment. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
said, this was one of the points to which 
on a previous occasion he ventured to call 
attention, when he pointed out the delay 
which would inevitably occur owing to 
the difficulty of dealing with estates for 
which different persons were accountable, 
He was informed on high authority that 
probate was not granted on the Inland 
Revenue affidavit until it had been 
stamped, and that stamping was not 
allowed until the executor had accounted 
for all the various classes of property, 
although he himself had no legal control 
over it. He proposed on the 7th clause 
to move an Amendment, the object of 
which would be to secure that the de- 
livery of the certificate should not be de- 
layed by reason of property other than 
personal property in the United Kingdom 
not being included in the account, He 
hoped the Government would give care- 
ful consideration to this question, as 
serious delay ‘would ensue unless some 
such alteration as that suggested in the 
Amendment under discussion was made. 

Mr. R, T. REID said, his information, 
comivg from authentic sources, was ex- 
actly contrary to that indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he would 
inquire further into the matter, and the 
point could be dealt with on Clause 7. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : The point 
is, to have the estate vested in the 
executor as quickly as possible. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
not lose sight of the difficulties with 
which executors would have to cope. 
He had had some personal experience in 
this matter, and knew that sometimes 
arrangements had to be made to enable 
them to surmount the preliminary 
obstacle —i.e., the payment of the 
Probate Duty. An executor, in order to 
perform his duties, had to make himself 
master of a vast number of intricate de- 
tails of process which involved the 
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expenditure of much time and money, and 
this Bill, he feared, would only increase 
their difficulties. He expected that as a 
result large numbers of executors would 
refuse to act, and they would decline to 
make themselves responsible in an affi- 
davit under heavy penalties for state- 
ments respecting matters as to which 
they were not really responsible. He 
hoped that the Government would be 
prepared with some solution of this 
difficulty. 


*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he, too, had had experience as an 
executor, and as a result of his study of 
the Bill he had come to the conclusion 
that executors would renounce, and that 
the administration of wills and estates 
would fall more and more into the hands 
of solicitors, with a consequent great 
increase of expense and time. It was 
almost a question whether the Govern- 
ment ought not to bring in a Bill for the 
appointment of an official trustee. In 
the case of large estates it would be 
almost impossible for executors todo their 
work without an immense amount of 
legal advice; and for all practical pur- 
poses the solicitor would become the 
executor. This was one of the most 
difficult questions in the whole Bill, and 
he hoped the Government would consider 
it before they reached Clause 7. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, one 

point had been lost sight of in the course 
of that debate, and that was that it was 
proposed for the first time to make an 
executor liable to pay Estate Duty on 
property abroad which he could not touch 
and in respect of which an executor 
abroad might be appointed. There 
might be £1,000 worth of property here 
and £1,000,000 worth in Victoria, and the 
executor here would have to pay duty on 
that £1,000,000. Surely that was never 
intended ; if it were it was a most 
nefarious proposal. No executor ought 
to be held liable for more property than 
passed into his hands. He had proposed 
to insert words to provide that the duty 
should be payable only on such property 
as was 
“capable of being received or recovered by 
such executor by virtue of his office.” 
He submitted that this was a most 
reasonable limitation, and he trusted that 
the Government would accept it when 
the time came for him to propose it. 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he. 
would not put his out-of-date legal ex- 
perience against the knowledge of the 
Solicitor General, and as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had expressed his 
belief that the object of the Amendment 
was covered by Clause 7 he would not 
press his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir R. TEMPLE said, he wished to 


propose the Amendment standing in the . 


name of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury), to omit after “affidavit” 
all the words to the end of the sub- 
section, i.e., 

“and may pay in like manner the Estate 
Duty on any other property passing on such 
death.” 

He said, the Committee would observe 
that the earlier part of the sub-section 
related to personal property, and, there- 
fore, it was to be presumed that “ other 
property ” meant real estate. Their con- 
tention was, that if the words were 
allowed to stand they would enable the 
executor to dispose of property with or 
without the knowledge of beneficiaries or 
other persons concerned. Such a power 
would at the best be of questionable ad- 
vantage, and under certain circumstances 
it might prove absolutely dangerous. 
Their reasons for so thinking rested on 
the words of Sub-section 5, Clause 9— 
namely— 

“A person who pays the Estate Duty on any 

property shall have power, whether the property 
is or is not vested in him, to raise such duty, by 
the sale or mortgage of that property, or any 
part thereof.” 
The words which he now proposed to 
ask the Committee to omit from Clause 5 
would enable the ‘executor to dispose 
of property without the knowledge of 
the beneficiare ; and it might place him 
in a false position, as he thought the 
Solicitor General would admit. The 
omission of the words would involve, of 
course, a further alteration, but it could 
be dealt with in the Amendment of the 
Solicitor General, which came next on 
the Paper. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
23, after the word “ affidavit,” to leave 
out to end of Sub-section (2.)—(Sir R. 
Temple.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. R. T. REID pointed out that the 
Amendment would deprive an executor 
of power which in certain circumstances 
it might be convenient toexercise. The 
sub-section was merely permissive, the 
word used being “may ” and not “shall.” 
Supposing, for example, personal and real 
estate both passed to the same person, it 
would be convenient for the executor to 
pay duty on both at the same time, and 
therefore it was desirable the words 
should stand. Any limitation that was 
required was provided by the next 
Amendment on the Paper in his name, 
and if carried it would read thus— 

“The executor may pay in like manner the 

Estate Duty on any other property passing on 
such death, which by virtue of any testamentary 
disposition of the deceased is under the control 
of the executor, or which, if not under his control, 
the person accountable for the duty thereon con- 
sents to such payment.” 
The insertion of these words would, he 
thought, meet the objections of the hon. 
Baronet, who need not, therefore, press 
his Amendment. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, that under 
the circumstances he would withdraw the 
Amendment, the understanding being 
that the words quoted by the Solicitor 
General be added to the sub-section. 

*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not quite understand where the executor 
was to get the money from with which 
to pay the duty. Was it to be from the 
estate which passed to him or from an 
estate belonging to other persous who 
were to consent to his making payment ? 
He did not think it desirable that the 
executor should interfere in that way 
with estates with which he had nothing 
to do. 

*Mr. H. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.) said, he hoped the Solicitor General 
would throw a little further light on this 
matter. Already there were serious diffi- 
culties in the way of the payment of 
Probate Duty; they could not touch 
estates without probate, and they could 
not get probate until the duty was paid, 
and he had known cases in which the 
executor had had to pay the money out 
of his own pocket or pay it on his own 
responsibility. Let him take a simple 
case. A man left property worth a 
million, The executor would have to 
find £80,000 before he could get probate. 
How was he to do it ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 

-over Square) said, the Committee were 
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at some disadvantage in this matter, for 
while the hon. apd learned Solicitor 
General dealt ably and lucidly with all 
the legal points, he was not unnaturally 
silent when financial questions were 
raised, He thought it would be desir- 
able that there should be some financial 
gentleman on the Treasury Bench to 
assist the Solicitor General. It was not 
reasonable to expect the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to be constantly in attend- 
ance, but some financial Member of the 
Government should be present. Here 
was a difficult case put by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for East Bir- 
mingham. No one was present on be- 
half of the Government to say how the 
obstacle could be overcome ; the Govern- 
ment seemed to be content to allow it to 
be met as best it could without explana- 
tion. If the difficulty was great at 
present it would be considerably enhanced 
by the increase of the duties, and it was 
the duty of the Government to find a 
remedy. 

Mr.R.T.REID said, he was most grate- 
ful for assistance, financial or otherwise, 
but he really did not think the point 
raised by this Amendment was a difficult 
one. The question was whether an 
executor should be allowed, if he liked, 
to make certain payments. If he had 
not the money he would in all probability 
prefer not to pay; but if he had it and 
felt disposed to pay, no obstacle should 
be placed in his way. Although he 
did not pretend to be an authority on 
fiuancial matters, he would submit that 
it required no financial skill to settle this 
point. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was germane 
to the point to see how the money was 
to be raised. He trusted that the Go- 
vernment would give attention to this 
subject. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
inquired if the consent of the person for 
whose benefit the money was to be paid 
was sufficient, what about the person 
from whose property the money was to be 
taken? Inanordinary executorship, with 
property also under a settlement, it might 
be desirable that the duties on both classes 
of property should be paid at the same 
moment ; but the question was, whether 
the owner of the tonsettled property 
passing under the will would allow his 
money to be taken to pay the duty on the 
settled property ? Should not the consent 
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be required not only of the persons for 
whom the duty was paid, but of the 
rsons interested in the general estate 
m which the money with which to pay 
the duty was taken ? 
Tur CHAIRMAN: That point arises 
on the next Amendment. 


Mr, J; LOWTHER said, that as the 
Solicitor General had courteously under- 
taken to give his attention to the point 
raised by his right hon. Friend, he 
would not dwell upon it; but he would 
like to ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on what ground he came to the 
conclusion that the difficulty was one 
very easy to overcome ? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
24, after the word “death,” to insert the 
words 
“which by virtue of any testamentary dis- 
position of the deceased is under the control of 
the executor, or,in the case of property not 
under his control, if the persons accountable 
for the duty thereon request him to make such 
payment.”—(Mr. R. 7. Reid.) 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
asked the Solicitor General if he had 
considered the desirability of extending 
this provision to the case of administrators 
in intestacies ? 

Mr. R. T. REID replied, that he 
thought there was no necessity for such 
extension. The administrator would 
have the power. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he differed from 
the view of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He held that the administrator of 
an intestate’s estate should have the 
same power as an executor to pay the 
duties with the consent of the persons 
interested. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that if the 
hon. Member would look at the Inter- 
pretation Clause, he would find that the 
word “executor” included “adminis- 
trator.” 

Mr. BYRNE said, that might be so ; 
but he submitted that it ought to be 
clearly set out on this clause. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, as he under- 
stood the matter, the Amendment of the 
Solicitor General met the first point, but 
the second point still remained open. 
Where an executor, on his application for 
the grant of probate, limited his applica- 
tion to certain property, he ought not to 
have to pay the Estate Duty except in 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 


{COMMONS} 
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respect of that property. The words of the 
Amendment he had put down were— 

“ An executor whose application for the grant 
of probate shall be expressly limited to the 
assets of the deceased in the United Kingdom 
shall not be liable to pay the Estate Duty in 
respect of property situate elsewhere.” 

He thought, however, that the same ob- 
ject would perhaps be obtained if his hon. 
and learned Friend would consent to leave 
out the words 

“by virtue of any testamentary disposition of 
the deceased.” 

It was important that an executor should 
not be bound to assume a_ responsi- 
bility which he could not fulfil. 
He begged to move, as an Amend- 
ment to the Solicitor General’s Amend- 
ment, to leave out the words 

“by virtue of any testamentary disposition of 
the deceased.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
“by virtue of any testamentary disposition of 
the deceased.”—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
effect the purpose at which he aimed by 
the omission of the words mentioned. 
He would venture to suggest that it 
would be better to go upon the words of 
the old Amendment. There could be no 
objection to insert, after the word 
“which,” “in an intestacy, or.” 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment to the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word 
“ which,” to insert the words “ under an 


intestacy, or.”"—( Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it was difficult to follow 
this Amendment, but he should suggest 
that there were other words which would 
have met both cases—for instance, “ and 
which is recoverable or receivable by 
the executor in virtue of his office.” 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he could understand that it 
might be convenient in certain cases, where 
the executor had a considerable sum of 
money in hand, that he should pay the 
duty out of that money. That, of course, 
would be very well where the cash 


belonged to the people who were in- 
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terested in the property ; but where the 
money in hand belonged to one person and 


the property to another the duty ought 
not to be paid inthis way. Ifthe consent 
of the persons accountable for the duty 
was to be obtained, the consent of the per- 
sous out of whose money the payment 
was to be made should also be obtained. 
*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birminghan, E.) 
said, he should like to ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman what the first words 
of the Amendment implied ? The sub- 
section required the executor to pay the 
duty in respect of all personal property 
in respect of which the deceased was 
competent to make disposition on death, 
and then there was another sub-section 
which enabled the executor to pay duty 
in respect of property which was not 
vested in him by virtue of his office. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that to 
compel an executor to pay duty upon an 
estate with which he, as an executor, 
had nothing to do would be an improper 
abrogation of executorship duties, and 
nothing short of a breach of trust. The 
proposal would give the executor power 
to part with moneys without consulting 
the beneficiaries—that was, to pay duty 
on settled estate with which the persons 
entitled to the executorial money might 
have nothing to do. The question of 
convenience was another matter; but, at 
all events, it was as well that the Com- 
mittee should have in their minds what 
it was that they were sanctioning. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, this 
taised a serious question in the case of a 
man dying intestate but who had a certain 
amount of real property which passed to 
his heir-at-law. The administrator of 
the estate might be an entirely different 
person, but he had the power to take 
personal property which passed through 
him as administrator without reference to 
those to whom it belonged, and to pay 
the duty on real estate, and then under a 
subsequent clause to sell it or mortgage 
it. That, of course, was a very important 
matter. Taking the case of a person who 
came into the enjoyment of a large sum 
of money, where there was a real estate 
also and where there were settlements 
under trustees, although the executor 
might be at law with the other parties, 
he was entitled to take the money due to 
the residuary legatee and to employ it for 
payment of the duty on the real estate, 
against the will, as it might be, of the 
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residuary legatee and of the successors to 
the real estate and of the trustees under 
settlements; and baving done that, he was 
able to come down upon the real estate 
and sell it or mortgage it in order to 
repay himself. The executor ought to 
be liable only for payment of duty in 
respect to the whole of the property that 
came to him in virtue of his office. They 
should follow out the old plan in that 
respect; but in respect of money which 
did not so come to the executor, they 
ought to follow the beneficiaries and 
make them pay. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
the words proposed ought to be allowed 
to drop. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that some 
time since he had expressed the opinion 
that the insertion of these words was un- 
necessary, but it was put to him that 
they could not do avy harm, and so he 
accepted them. He did not want the 
words himself. All that he intended to 
do was to meet the desire of the hon. . 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he entirely agreed 
in the course which had been taken, He 
proposed the introduction of these words 
in order to protect the executor from 
payment of duty not only upon property 
mentioned in the Bill, but upon all other 


property. 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, that before the Amendment of the 
Solicitor General was further proceeded 
with it was desirable that the Committee 
should have some idea as to what 
it was that the Government proposed. 
The duties of an executor were at pre- 
sent extremely onerous, but they were, at 
all events, confined to dealing with pro- 
perties of which he had for the moment 
the legal control. As he understood it, 
under the proposed Amendment to this 
clause the executor would not, as he 
had hitherto been, be confined to dealing 
with moneys of which he had immediate 
control, but would have to render an 
account of moneys that were not his at 
all, and to make himself responsible for 
them before he could obtain probate. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that he had 
already pointed out that under the exist- 
ing law credit for probate would be given, 
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supposing that the executor could obtain 
credit for probate, he had to make him- 
self responsible either by a ready-money 
payment or otherwise for property over 
whieh he had no control. _ It had been 
pointed out that the executor would have 
pores to divert money which he received 
rom a certain source to the payment 
of the Estate Duty: but there was 
something to be said, perhaps, for 
an anomaly of that kind, having 
regard to the wide duties now thrown 
upon him. Very great delay might 
arise before the executor could obtain 
probate unless he had this power. In the 
case of a landed estate, especially of an 
estate in settlement, a mortgage would 
undoubtedly have to be negotiated before 
the Estate Duty could be provided. In 
certain cases, where the executor found 
himself in possession of a considerable 
sum of personalty, he could make the 
payment of duty both in respect of 
personalty which was under his control 
and of real property which was not under 
his control, and might exercise powers of 
recovery of duty paid upon such real 
estate. But he understood that the 
executor must make himself responsible 
for an account of the property for which 
he was not responsible. In the great 
majority of cases an executor would be 
very loth to commit himself to any 
undertaking of a personal character or to 
involve himself in any way as to property 
which was without the discharge of his 
own persona! duties. To adopt this pro- 
posal would be to force the executor into 
a position widely different to that which 
he had ever before been called upon to 
occupy, and not only to enlarge his 
responsibilities, but to actually invite him 
to commit what had hitherto been re- 
garded as a breach of trust. As the hon. 
Gentleman for North St. Pancras had 
suggested, any executor who took such 
a course would find himself in a very un- 
pleasant position. He hoped some pro- 
vision would be introduced which would 
make it clearer what the duties of the 
executors were to be. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he should like to have some assur- 
ance from the Solicitor General in respect 
of this clause. He had an Amendment 
down to which he hoped the Solicitor 
General would turn his favourable 


attention, and that was to strike out alto- 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that even’ 








gether the words referring tothe executor. 
The Government were attempting to in- 
troduce into the law a new principle in 
the administration of estates by executors. 
He could not conceive how an executor 
was to administer a estate if he 
was to be allowed to pay Estate Duty 
with respect to perty over the ad- 
ministration of which he had no control 
whatever. Supposing in Ireland an ex- 
ecutor were to pay Estate Duty in 
respect of real estate, how long did the 
Solicitor General think it would be be- 
fore he could administer the personal es- 
tate which it was his duty to administer 
within a year? During the last 12 or 
13 years he (Mr. Carson) believed there 
had not been a single landed estate sold 
in Ireland except under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts. He wished to know whe- 
ther the administration of an Irish estate 
was to be tied up for perhaps 13 years 
and then for another 18 years as far as 
the purchase money retained by the 
Commissioners was concerned. For what 
reason and on what principle was an ex- 
ecutor who had nothing whatever to do 
either with the settled estates or the real 
estates of the deceased to be allowed to 
apply money put into his hands for a 
different purpose in payment of the debts 
of another man—for it really came to 
that—and to the detriment of his own 
cestui que trust? He could see no 
possible reason why there should be so 
complete a change in the law as was 
suggested. If this new burden was to 
be thrown upon executors, there cer- 
tainly ought to be some means provided 
of recouping the estate advanced, He 
should like to know what would be the 
personal position of the executor in the 
event of his paying more than he really 
ought to pay under this provision? 
Would he under such circumstanees be 
personally liable ? If so, all he (Mr. Car- 
son) could say was that it would be found 
much more difficult in the future to get 
executors than it was at present. If the 
executor was not to be personally liable, 
were his cestui gue trusts to lose through 
what had occurred, not through the fault 
of the executor, but through unforeseen 
circumstances in relation to property in 
which they had no interest whatever ? 
It appeared to him that if the provision 
of the Bill were passed it would be im- 
possible in future to alminister personal 
estates, 
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*Mr. LEES KNOWLES $$ (Salford, 
W.) said that, if he rightly gathered the 
meaning of the Government in regard to 
this clause, his view of the vision 
differed from that of his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just spoken. He took 
it that the devisee of real estate would 
be empowered to go to the executor, 
instead of to a money-lender, and to say, 
“T wish to raise money on my realty in 
order that I may pay my Estate Duty.” 
Clause 9 (5) provided for a loan from the 
executor to the devisee, and the duty 
borrowed under that clause might be 
made a first charge upon the land, or the 
land might be sold so that the money 
could be recovered. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) thought the explanation of the 
sub-section pretty obvious. It seemed to 
him that the Government were very 
anxious to make special provision for 
getting the Estate Duty in case there 
was any difficulty in getting it under 
the ordinary law. There were some 
properties that were absolutely un- 
saleable. It sometimes happened in 
Laneashire that a millowner had a mill 
which he could not sell at any price, and 
which was, therefore, a white elephant 
upon his hands. If such a man died, 
and the mill were left to a particular 
devisee, while the personal estate which 
was comparatively small was left to other 
persons, it would be- difficult under the 
ordinary law for the Government to get 
the Estate Duty upon the mill, The pre- 
sent provision, however, would enable 
the executor to use the personal property 
left to other persons to pay the duty on 
the mill. The persons to whom the per- 
sonal property was left would, no doubt, 
be able to follow the duty, and should be 
relegated to the position of mortgagees 
of the mill. This was the first 
time within his recollection in 
which an Act of Parliament, even 
in the interest of the Revenne, . had 
sanctioned a course which would place 
the executor in a position to commit a 
breach of trust. A breach of trust it 
would certainly be, and one which would 
do a great deal of injury. He would 
propose that the Amendment should be 
amended by inserting “and the bene- 
ficiaries entitled to. the money ” after the 
words “the duty thereon.” 
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Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, after the word 
“thereon, ” to insert the words “ and the 
beneficiaries entitled to the money.” —( Mr. 
W. Ambrose.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be inserted in the said proposed Amend- 


ment.” 


Mr. R. T. REID: I regret that I 
have had so often to address the Com- 
mittee on this Amendment, but I am 
obliged to do so owing to the successive 
questions that are put to me. I do think 
that the substance of the Amendment 
is sufficiently before the Committee to 
enable it to come toa conclusion upon it. 
The point is that it may be for the con- 
venience of the estate and of the suc- 
cessors to the property of the deceased 
that one payment shall be made for all, 
having regard to the fact that there is 
aggregation, and that you have to pay 
upon the rate at which the property is 
aggregated. That being so, the hon. 
Gentleman opposice proposes that the 
discretion of the executor shall be fettered 
by requiring the presence of all the bene- 
ficiaries. The executor is a responsible 
person, and I am not aware that it has 
ever been attempted before to fetter his 
discretion in dealing lawfully with 
matters under his control. To do so 
would be to reduce the Amendment toan 
absurdity. It would mean that the 
executor would bave to get the consent 
of every legatee, for such sums even as 
£20, to take a course which he thinks 
it convenient to take. We propose to 
enable him from no interest of his own, 
but simply from administrative con- 
venience, to make the payment. Under 
these circumstances, I am afraid the 
clause would be useless if we were to re- 
quire the consent of all the beneficiaries. 
I would suggest to the Committee that 
we might take a decision upon this ques- 
tion now, as there has certainly been a 
free exchange of views upon it, and 
I really think that Members know 
their own minds respecting it. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE said, it was his 
intention that the Amendment should be 
made utterly ineffective, because he 
thought that if it were effective it would 
sanction fraud. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, there was a substantial point in the 
case of his hon. and learned Friend. [If 
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they adopted the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member opposite the whole 
power of the executor would go. To 
obtain the assent of every legatee and 
beneficiary would be a bar to the exercise 
of discretion on the part of the executor, 
and it might be convenient that he should 
have the power of settling the questions 
contemplated in the clause with the 
Inland Revenue at once. The question 
might arise whether giving this power to 
the executor to do this thing would not 
exonerate him from civil liability if he 
found that he could not recover over. 
The liability of the executor, therefore, 
should be strictly guarded. If he used 
this power he should not do so at the 
risk of the persons entitled to the estate ; 
therefore, it was necessary to put in words 
safeguarding the liability of the executor 
in that respect. The proposal of the 
hon. Member for Harrow went too far— 
stopping the action of the executor alto- 
gether. 


*Strr M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
would venture to ask the Solicitor 
General whether, if and so far as these 
words made no alteration in the law 
with reference to the power or liability 
of the executor to pay duties on property 
with which he had nothing to do, it was 
worth while to insist on the change ? It 
appeared that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had departed from the scheme 
of the clause as originally framed. As 
it originally stood the choice rested with 
the executor. He might pay duty on every 
property for which he was not accountable, 
and raise that duty by sale or mortgage 
of any part of the property on which he 
had paid it. Now he could do nothing 
except at the request of persons account- 
able for the payment of the duty on the 
property. It had been suggested that 
they, whether as trustees or otherwise, 
might not always represent the wishes 
of the beneficiaries, and an Amendment 
had been moved to insert beneficiaries 
also. Seeing that the executor could not 
act in respect of this matter except under 
such conditions as certainly were a de- 
parture from the original scheme of the 
clause, he (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General whether it was worth 
while to adhere to his proposal, and 
whether it would not be well to leave 
the.law as it at present stood ? 


Mr, Courtney 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, ‘that those 
who were familiar with the tice 
thought the Amendment a desi one 
for administrative. convenience. As to 
the question the right. hon. Gentleman 
opposite asked, the condition of the exe- 
cutor would remain as at present with 
regard to liability. He would have to 
give an account not only of what he had 
received, but of what with proper and 
fair care he ought to have_ received. 
Therefore, there was substantial liability 
on him at Common Law with regard to 
his action as executor. He (Mr, R. T. 
Reid) did not think they could further 
define the graduating shades of respon- 
sibility. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, he did not 
think the Committee could rest content 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
answer. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would allow the executor in his 
discretion, and acting in good faith, to 
use money belonging to the owners of 
real estate to pay debts that those who 
had the personal estate might owe. He 
(Mr. Matthews) thought the real estate 
owners were entitled to some better pro- 
tection than they would have under the 
clause as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would draft it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 178 ; 
Noes 235.—(Division List, No. 90.) 


Words inserted. 
Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 


said, he had an Amendment which would 
come in at the end of the last Amend- 
ment. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: On a point of 
Order, said he had an Amendment on the 
Paper which ought to come in at this 

int. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understand 
there is a prior Amendment which con- 
tains a proviso, and would properly come 
in here. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Mine also is a 
proviso. 

Mr. R. T. REID: On the point of 
Order, may I ask whether my words 
would not come in exactly at this point, 
as they are part of the same words that 
were dealt with by the last Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If so, they would 
have priority ? 
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Mr. BOUSFIELD. said, that his 


Amendment was a proviso, and had 


reference to the portion that had just 
been passed by the Committee. His 
Amendment related to the question that 
was raised by the late Home Secretary 
and by the right bon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s (Mr. Goschen) 
respecting the position of the executor 
under the sub-section—namely, the neces- 


‘sity of paying the Estate Duty in respect 


of the whole estate. It was pointed out 
by those two right hon. Gentlemen, and 
it had been before pointed out, that the 


_executor would be in great difficulty in 


many cases in having to produce so large 
a sum of money as might be required 
upon tendering his affidavit. In the past 
this difficulty had been found to be very 
great, as there were a great many large 
estates where the available ready money 
was exceedingly small, and consequently 
there were no funds upon which the 
executor could lay his hands for the 
purpose of paying the duty. An exe- 
cutor would have great difficulty in 
getting an advance which should enable 
him to pay the duty, because before pro- 
bate was granted he had no power of 
charging the estate or dealing with Con- 
sols. This difficulty, which had been 
felt to be very great in the past, would 
be greatly increased in the future, on 
account of the large additions that were 
to be made before probate was granted. 
Therefore, what he proposed was to put 
in, at the end of the words last passed by 
the Committee, these words— 

“ Provided that where the executor cannot 

obtain sufficient funds to enable him te pay the 
duty he may state that fact in the Inland 
Revenue affidavit.” 
He proposed to stop there in the Amend- 
ment he made, but the words he proposed 
were only preliminary to others pre- 
scribing the exact method in which the 
relief he suggested should be given. He 
wished to leave the method to the choice 
of the Government. They might like 
to give the Inland Revenue Coiamis- 
sioners power to sanction an arrangement 
proposed by the executor ; or they might 
give power for granting a provisional 
probate to enable the duty to be raised 
from the estate. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, after 
the last Amendment, to insert— 
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“ Provided that where the executor cannot 
obtain sufficient funds to enable him to pay the 
duty he may state that fact in the Inland 
Revenue vit."—(Mr. Bousfield.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be one of 
the first to admit that if he (Mr. R. T. 
Reid) accepted the words proposed they 
would be entirely inoperative, for the 
Amendment did nothing in the way of 
suggesting a remedy. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he thought 
he had explained that he had only gone 
so far because he did not wish to hamper 
the discussion by putting forward any 
suggestion of his own, but that if the 
words were accepted it would then be 
necessary to add other words. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was in the 
nature of a fishing Amendment: the 
hon. Gentleman gave the Amendment 
and ex the Government to find 
solid substance for the form of his 
Amendment, by stating what was to be 
done where the executor was not in a 
position to pay the duty. The arrange- 
ments that had worked satisfactorily in 
past times would probably be sufficient 
in the future, and under them the Com- 
missioners had had the power in certain 
cases to give credit to executors in re- 
spect of the payment of the Probate and 
Succession Duties. He thought that the 
words proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be inoperative, and 
therefore he was unable to accept them. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had pointed out a matter that was a 
source of very considerable inconvenience. 
Executors had wills handed to them and 
were not able to get, at once, possession 
of the. money required to pay Probate 
Duty, and the result was they had to 
make arrangeménts to obtain it; that 
was to say, they had to go to the bankers 
of the deceased, or to borrow from their 
lawyers, or make some other arrangement 
that involved expense and delay. It would 
be a great convenience if some provision 
were made by which the duty could be 
postponed for a short period until the 
executor could make use of the testator’s 
property to get the necessary money. 
Some executors had had a good deal of 
delay and trouble and bother before they 
could get probate simply because they 
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were not persons of means themselves. If 
some arrangement could be made by 
which a provisional grant of probate could 
be obtained, especially as they were in- 
creasing the duty, it would be no loss to 
the Revenue, and would be most con- 
venient to executors and all concerned. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, the first Amendment 
of the Solicitor Geueral referred to an 
old Act of Parliament under which the 
Commissioners might do certain things. 
He assumed the learned Solicitor General 
referred to 55 of George IIL., Section 45. 
Credit might be given under that, but he 
should like the Committee to notice the 
conditions under which credit was to 
be given. The section provided that 
in all such cases of credit security 
should be first given by the executors or 
administrators, together with two or 
more sureties to be approved, by bond 
for the payment of the duty within 
six calendar months, or pay interest at 
the rate of 10 per cent. for any delay. 
That was the section that gave the 
Commissioners under the present law 
power to allow credit. He would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman if that 
was the full power ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: Yes. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
before they went further they ought to 
know whether the Government intended 
to meet this question. He himself had 
an Amendment down later by which 
he proposed that the Commissioners 
should be empowered to take possession 
.of part of the property for the payment 
of the duty. Unless the Government 
agreed to some such proposal there must 
be difficulty where there was not cash 
in hand to meet the duty. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the Go- 
vernment were very ready to consider 
any proposal that would facilitate the 
discharge of their duties by executors. 
.He agreed that the present system under 
which executors were given credit in 
respect of Death Duties imposed onerous 
obligations upon them, and that that 
system ought to have a more modern 
practice substituted for it. The matter 
was now under the consideration of the 
Government, and he hoped, therefore, 
that the Committee would be satisfied 
with the discussion, and that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would withdraw his 
Amendment. 
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Mr. BOUSFIELD said, that after the 
statement. of the right hon. Gentleman 
he should, of course, withdraw the 
Amendment; but he might say that he 
had been approached in the matter by 
solicitors who had considerable experi- 
ence in the administration of estates, 
who had come to him and brought this 
matter up as a point of great import- 
ance, as a point which had given them 
great trouble in the past, and which 
would give them, with increased duties, 
more trouble in the future. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the Amend- 
ment he now proposed was one of con- 
siderable importance. It was a very 
frequent practice now to have two 
executors, one to deal with the property 
in this country and the other to deal 
with the property in foreign countries or 
the colonies, and the Amendment pro- 
posed to enable the executor to deal with 
the property in this country, and to dis- 
associate himself from any interference 
with the property on the other side of 
the world. This was of considerable 
importance to a great many estates, and 
he therefore hoped the Government 
would give it favourable consideration. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the last Amendment, to add the words— 

“ Provided that an executor whose appoint~ 
ment is expressly limited to the assets of the 
deceased in the United Kingdom, or an executo™ 
whose application for the grant of probate shall 
be expressly limited to the assets of the de- 
ceased in the United Kingdom, shall not be 
liable to pay the Estate Duty in respect of pro- 
perty situate elsewhere.”— (Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir We HARCOURT said, the 
Amendment raised very great questions, 
and applied to all property abroad. The 
question relating to property situated in 
the colonies was now under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and he hoped that 
the portion of the Amendment ene te 
that subject would not be pressed. But 
as regarded property situated abroad 
generally the result of the Amendment 
would be to enable a man by in- 
vesting his money abroad to avoid 
payment of the Estate Duty in respect of 
that part of his property. He had never 
been able to understand the extreme 
anxiety of gentlemen to protect foreign 
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investments from fair contribution to the 
State. In the case of a man who left 
investments of £50,000 here and of the 
same amount in investments abroad, the 
effect of the Amendment would be to tax 
the property here and to allow the foreign 
property to escape. In the case of the 
estate of a person having £50,000, who 
had invested half of it in Consols and 
the other half in foreign securities, under 
this Amendment the former would pay 
duty while the other half would escape 
altogether. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, it was the usual practice 
to appoint an executor abroad of foreign 
property. Why should not the Ex- 
chequer get at it for the purposes of duty ? 
He could not understand this extreme 
anxiety to protect foreign investments 
from fair contribution to the State. 
Whatever difficulty there might be in 
collection in the case of foreign property 
it was reasonable and desirable that it 
should contribute, and the Government 
could not agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) sympathised with the desire of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that what- 
ever duties were imposed property, 
whether abroad or in the United King- 
dom, should be subject to the tax. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Personal 
property. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he also sym- 
pathised with another point raised by 
the Amendment, and‘ that was as re- 
garded the position in which an executor 
might be placed. Beyond doubt the 
duties of executors became more onerous 
every year, and increasing responsibilities 
were placed upon them, and if these pro- 
posals were carried out great difficulty 
would be found in getting private per- 
sons to undertake such duties. In the 
United States it had become customary 
for great Corporations to act as trustees 
and executors, and that custom would be 
accelerated in this country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was no doubt 
perfectly aware that in the United 
States powerful Companies were formed 
whose sole business it was to act as 
stakeholders of money awaiting decisions 
of the Courts, or as trustees and execu- 
tors. Those large Companies were 
managed by leading men. An attempt 
was made in this country a few years 
ago to imitate them, but those Companies 
went outside the lines of the American 
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Companies and got into trouble. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was pro- 
posing to make executors liable for the 
duty on for.ign investments, and it was 
quite possible this state of things might 
arise: people might begin to consider 
how far they could place their property 
beyond the reach of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the purpose of duty. 
He had made inquiries at one of the lead- 
ing American Trust Companies in New 
York who undertook to act as executors, 
administrators, trustees, guardians, re- 
ceivers, and in al: fiduciary capacities, 
among their Directors being a man worth 
£10,000,000 sterling. The question was 
put to the Company— 

“Will you receive, as custodians, a transfer 
of his property, register it in your name, pay 
over tothe transferor during his lifetime the divi- 
dends arising on the Stock, follow his directions 
as to its disposition during his life, and on his 
death distribute it among such persons as he 
may indicate without the production of a will 
or probate ?” 

The reply was— 

“The style of business which you mention 
has been and is done by us. We cannot touch 
real estate, especially in the United Kingdom, 
as it cannot be transferred to us like personalty. 
Our way of doing business is to draw the 
deed which constitutes us custodians or trustees 
of the property. This document confers the 
right of transfer, to purchase or sell the securi- 
ties as may be thought proper ; it also secures 
to the transferor payment of the dividends 
during his life; and on proof of his death, 
the transfer of the property to the named 
beneficiaries without production of a will or 
= of probate having been obtained in 
ingland.” 

It was quite conceivable that an executor 
to a will in this country might obtain 
knowledge that property belonging to 
the testator was lodged in a foreign 
trust, and that he could not get particulars, 
for these Trust Companies could not give 
them. Therefore he would be fixed with 
notice of that property, the amount of 
which he might not be able to ascertain ; 
yet by this Bill if he proved the will he 
would become personally liable for the 
duty upon that property when its amount 
should ultimately transpire. These Com- 
pany custodians of property at a com- 
paratively small cost would on the death 
of the testator simply send a cheque to 
A, B, C, or D for the proportion of the 
property in their hands without any 
further explanation; and thus the 
executors in this country would come 
under an unknown liability without 
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being able to obtain any information unless 
some of the beneficiaries, pricked by 
conscience for evading the Act, might, 
by sending “conscience money” to the 

hancellor of the Exchequer, raise the 
whole question, when the parties con- 
cerned might be placed in a very awkward 
position. This would illustrate the way 
in which people whose property would 
be heavily taxed upon their death would 
place it beyond thereach of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the purpose, and 
prevent him from exacting the duties he 
would be entitled to under this Bill. 
*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) hoped the lawyers would be able 
to prevent such evasions of a just and 
right claim, Taking his own case, he had 
had the benefit of the costly Navy, Army, 
Diplomatic Service, Constabulary, and 
Government of this country in acquiring 
his means, and having provided mode- 
rately for his children, he could live 
without labour on the income. It seemed 
a most extraordinary proposal that he 
should be relieved, if he _ invest 
abroad, from paying the Death Duty on 
property thus acquired, and that he 
should actually be penalised for in- 
vesting it in this country. He would 
escape by at least one-half by investing 
in foreign countries. That seemed very 
unjust, and he could not understand 
the line of argument which had been 
adopted throughout the discussion on 
this Bill, that it was right for people 
to evade their fair proportion of the 
taxation of the country. It did not 
seem just to evade paying one’s proper 
share of taxes to the Exchequer (which 
to a large extent, it should be remem- 
bered, had to call upon a very poor 
population), in fraud of the Exchequer 
- and taxpayers of the country. 


*Smr J. LUBBOCK said, the remarks 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had considerably widened the 
discussion. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not understand why 
people who had property in the colonies 
should escape taxation. That was not 
the object of the Amendment. It was 
not a question of evading taxation, but 
it was not fair that people should he 
compelled to pay the tax two or three 
times over. Supposing a man possessed 
£100,000 and his property was in several 
countries, each of which might raise 
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10 per cent. upon it ; he might have to pay 
50 or 60 per cent. upon it. Some Inter- 
national arrangement should be made 
that the same mH . should not 

in more than one P a That bedened | 
natural thing to propose. Another 
point was that for every £1 levied by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
foreign countries might levy £1,000, 
To impose this taxation would, there- 
fore, be a very shortsighted policy on 
our part. The questions referred to 
were not raised by this Amendment, 
though he would be quite ready to argue 
them when they were reached. The point 
raised in the present Amendment was the 
extraordinary difficulties which executors 
would have to face under this proposal. 
Unless this Amendment were adopted 
those difficulties would be increased, 
Surely in cases where a testator pos- 
sessed property in different parts of the 
world it was unreasonable to compel an 
executor to take out probate for pro- 
perty in another country which he could 
not properly administer. If that were the 
case no man would be williug to under- 
take the duties of an executor, not 
knowing the risks he might run. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the hon. 
Member had referred to the point taken 
by the Solicitor General, and he would 
only urge, in reply, that there were 
methods by which it would be possible 
to evade payment of the duty. Methods 
of evasion were adopted at present, and 
he did not think it was the highest 
development of civil virtue to devise a 
method by which duty might be evaded. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
daty should not be levied twice over in 
both countries, and that some Inter- 
national arrangement ought to be arrived 
at whereby the duty would be levied in 
one country only. But the effect of that 
arrangement would be to cause the duty 
to be levied in the country where the 
property could be laid hold of. Property, 
for example, in Australia contributed, 
first of all, 10 per cent. to Colonial taxa- 
tion when left to a stranger, and it would 
be an unwise course for the House of 
Commons to adopt of excluding foreign 
property from contribution towards the 
Imperial Exchequer. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to allow all foreign 
property to escape taxation, and he 
trusted that the Committee would not 
adopt it, as there was no reason what- 
ever why property abroad, left by @ 
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deceased person, should not contribute to 
the English Revenue as at present. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, it would do 
so under his Amendment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, where an 
executor was appointed he would be 
liable to contribute in respect of the 
estate left in his charge. He hoped the 
Committee would not accept the Amend- 
ment, 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was un- 
able to see that the result of adopting 
the Amendment would be such an ex- 
emption of foreign property as that 
spoken of by the right hon. Gentleman, 
What the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was attempting to do was to oblige au 
English executor to pay out of English 
assets the Estate Duty on foreign pro- 
perty—in other words, to pay out of 
English assets, belonging in all proba- 
bility to one set of beneficiaries, an 
Estate Duty on foreign property belong- 
ing to a different set of beneficiaries. 
That was far from being a convenient 
arrangement, and would be an extremely 
harsh and unjust way of dealing with 
those beneficiaries. The Amendment 
applied to cases where the executor would 
only beable to pay out of English assets. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
this Amendment would relieve foreign 
estates which would not pay the duty. 
That was not the case. Somebody 
must take out administration of the 
foreign estate, and the foreign executor 
would be the person liable to pay the 
Estate Duty. He did not see why the 
English executor was to pay, and the 
English beneficiaries were to lose their 
money in order to pay the duty on the 
foreign estates in which they took no 
share or interest. Any person domiciled 
in England entitled to an English estate 
who wanted to claim a foreign estate 
must do so through some duly accredited 
representative of the deceased, who 
would have the administration of the 
foreign estate, and who would be liable 
to pay the duty, The whole point of the 
Amendment was that it was not fair, 
practically, to make the English legatees 
and beneficiaries pay Estate Duty on an 
estate they never got, and which did not 
belong to them at all, which was what 
the Ehancellor of the Exchequer was 
seeking. 

Mr. R.T. REID was confident if hon. 
Gentlemen had really thought out what 
the meaning of this Amendment was 
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they would uot press it. The proposal 
of the Bill was to tax the estate left by 
the deceased. Take the case given by 
the Member for Carnarvon, who said he 
had made his fortune under the British 
flag, and that half was in England and 
half abroad. He thought hon. Gen- 
tlemen would think it was desirable 
that an Englishman domiciled here ought 
not to be able to escape paying his 
Estate Duty by diverting from this 
country into foreign investments any 
portion of his fortune. That was a 
principle‘they would all agree to. What 
was the method of carrying that out. 
The Member for Liverpool gave an 
illustration early in the course of this 
Debate. He said there were Trust Com- 
panies existing in New York who were 
prepared to invest the money and keep 
it in investments during the lifetime of 
the Englishman in England, and after- 
wards distribute it without reference to 
any probate or testamentary instrument 
in this country, and would defy the 
English Estate Duty and foreign probate, 
and the hon. Member for Liverpool said 
that was a practical evasion of the 
duty. How was that going to 
be met? It could be met only in 
one way, and that was by saying 
this estate was one entire estate, 
and that entire estate had first of all to 
have taken out of it the portion belong- 
ing to the British Government before it 
was distributed to anybody. And how 
could that be done? Only by dealing 
with the executor in this country whom 
they caused by the Bill, in Clause 5, 
Sub-section 2, to pay the Estate Duty 
in respect of all personal property of 
which the deceased was competent to 
dispose, at his death, wheresoever situ- 
ated. That was the only method by 
which they could get it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : That part 
of the estate abroad may be worth pay- 
ing for ; that which is here may not be. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was obvious 
that a man was not liable to pay on more 
than he got. An executor was not 
liable to pay out of bis own goods any 
debt due to the State, but out of the 
goods of the testator and to the extent 
of the goods in his hands he paid such 
Estate Duty. If he had not got any 
assets he was not liable to pay. What 
was proposed to be done by the Amend- 
ment was this. It was proposed that 
the executor in the case where his 
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appointment was expressly limited in 
the United Kingdom was not to 
pay on the other estate at all. In 
other words, the Amendment provided 
the most potent method devisable of 
evading the duty. But that was exactly 
what they all desired to avoid. Take, 
again, the case of the Member for Liver- 
pool, who spoke of Trust Companies 
who were ready to take the investments 
of a British subject and bold them out 
in New York. This Amendment would 
make it impossible for anybody to get 
those assets. If this Amendment were 
not passed then the executor here would 
be bound to pay duty on all the personal 
estate of the deceased to the extent of 
the means. Inasmuch as none of them 
could desire to put this vast premium 
upon foreign as against English invest- 
ments, or to enable the most facile 
methods of evasion to be resorted to 
with the greatest possible ease and sim- 
plicity, he could not think that hon. 
Members would press this Amendment. 

Sir W. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
desired to put a case where evasion 
could take place, he believed, under the 
Bill. Suppose a man owned an estate 
in England of £100,000 and disposed of 
that estate by will, in England appointing 
English executors for that purpose ; and 
that he owned an estate in France worth 
£100,000, which he left by will in France, 
appointing French executors to deal with 
it. It might not be officially in the know- 
ledge of the English executor what the 
French estate was, and how would duty 
be got upon it, the English executor 
having no means of knowing its value ? 
He was not speaking in support of the 
Amendment, but pointing out a difficulty 
and a possibility of evasion which already 
existed, and which he should like to 
know how the Government proposed to 
deal with. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was impos- 
sible for them to prevent every evasion. 
if the executor did not know of the 
property, then, of course, they could not 
help it. What they were trying to 
prevent was mere evasion. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
undoubtedly the Committee would desire 
to prevent such an abuse as the diversion 
of English investments abroad, and they 
would desire if this Estate Duty was to 
be levied upon property in England that 
it should also be levied upon property 
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abroad—in which he did not include the 
colonies, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had drawn a distinction, 
although there was no distinction in 
the Bill. This difficulty of levying duty 
on property situated abroad, and where a 
foreign executor was appointed, existed 
in the Bill as it stood just as much as it 
would in the Amendment. He was glad 
to see that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was beginning to understand his 
own Bill. He (Mr. Gibson Bowles) 
raised this important point on the Reso- 
lution on which the Bill was founded, and 
he asked how were they going to levy 
the duty on personal property abroad 
when a foreign executor had been ap- 
pointed ? What was the reply of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? “ We 
can do so if the House gives us the 
power.” The right hon. Gentleman had 
now found out that he could not levy 
it even if the House gave him the power, 
because he had avowed that afternoon 
that this very difficulty was a real one, 
and he had now discovered that in the 
case of property situated abroad with a 
foreign executor he must give up all 
hope whatever of securing that duty. 
This much the right hon. Gentleman had 
learned in the course of the Bill, and he 
had much more to learn. This matter 
of foreign ptoperty seemed to have 
been imported into the Bill in 
one of the later stages. Not a word 
of it was said by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in introducing the 
Budget, and not a word as to it was 
to be found in the Resolution upon which 
the Bill was founded, or in the explana- 
tory Memorandum of the Budget. That 
was surely a most remarkable feature of 
a remarkable Bill which for the first time 
assumed to throw the net of English 
taxation over all foreign property what- 
ever. He did not know how foreign 
property had got in, but he thought 
he could guess. A _ consistent, cohe- 
rent scheme of Death Duties having 
been presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he grafted upon it this en- 
tirely new—he would not say absurd, 
although he thought so—principle of 
aggregation, and therefore it was that he 
had to bring in the foreign property, be- 
cause in the not unusual case of a man 
who had a small property in this country 
and a large one aiscad, if they merely 
taxed the small property in this country 
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and left the large property abroad un- 
taxed, they had made a very clear and 
insufficient kind of aggregations There- 
fore it was that the foreign property was 
introduced. He did not know whe- 
ther the hon. Member for Carnarvon 
thoroughly realised what this increase of 
charge on foreign property meant. The 
hon. Member had toid them that half his 
invested property was abroad, and that 
might be taken as £500,000. Had the hon. 
Gentleman realised that under this Bill 
his widow, who otherwise would not pay 
one farthing on that property, would now 
have to pay £35, in consequence of 
this new taxation imposed upon foreign 
property ? He said that, Amendment or 
no Amendment, they would be in a 
terrible difficulty—a _ difficulty which 
would practically entirely prevent their 
aggregation of property for the purpose 
of duty. They would always be in the 
difficulty he had before pointed out, that 
when there was foreign property with a 
foreign executor they would never be 
able to get a farthing of their Estate 
Duty. But suppose they gave up the 
taxation of foreign property. They were 
immediately in the position the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer described—that 
having imposed a new and very heavy 
tax upon investments in this country if 
they let off investments in foreign 
countries they would necessarily drive 
English investments abroad. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had adumbrated 
his determination to let off the colonies. 
He was glad to understand it, but he sub- 
mitted to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he would get into another series of diffi- 
culties, because he would be forcing 
English capitalists to invest in the 
colonies. Of course that was better 
than investing in France or Russia, 
but they would be driving English 
capital out of England into the colonies, 
and giving up, as regarded colonial pro- 
perty, the whole scheme of their aggrega- 
tion. He had again and again pointed 
out that aggregation was nonsense when 
they brought it into practice. It might 
be all right as a pious opinion, or enter- 
tainable as a scheme of taxation in a 
future life, but it would not do here. The 
true gospel of taxation was that if they 
wanted to get taxes they must go where 
the property was they meant totax. As 
they could not go abroad they must give 
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up all notions of taxing property abroad. . 
Here where they had property they 
could tax it, but this scheme of throw- 
ing the English net of taxation over the 
whole of the habitable world was a wild 
and impracticable one, and nevertheless, 
unless they carried it out, they were 
forced to give up—as they must give up 
sooner or later—this nonsensical prin- 
ciple of aggregation. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had tried to misrepresent the Amend- 
ment which was brought forward, not 
with a view of excluding from taxation 
property abroad, but with the view of 
facilitating the administration of pro- 
perty in this country, and to prevent the 
long delay that must necessarily ensue 
if an executor of property in this 
country had to go all over the world 
looking after such property as was 
possessed by the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon. The Amendment was also 
designed to prevent the executor in this 
country, who might have a very small 
property to administer, having the re- 
sponsibility of administering the property 
in other countries. The executor in 
England, though he might have no 
knowledge of the property abroad or be 
able to administer it, might have a gene- 
ral knowledge of the property abroad, 
and it would be therefore impossible for 
him to go to the Inland Revenue and 
get a certificate from them that he had 
done all he could with regard to the 
estate he had to administer. That was 
the great difficulty of the Bill, and one 
which arose, no doubt, owing to the 
aggregation clauses. In order to get 
everything into the pot, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought all this 
difficulty about ; but it appeared to him 
another result might arise under the 
clause now. An éxecutor might find in 
the end that he had no property to ad- 
minister at all, because if every other 
country was to follow the lines the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer now proposed to 
take in this Budget, and property was to 
be heavily taxed in different countries, the 
whole of it might disappear under the 
burden of such taxation. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES supported 
the Amendment, on the ground that it 
was not designed with a view to evading 
the duty, but to give relief to devisees. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they 
were all agreed, in the first place, that it 
was undesirable to put a premium on 
English investments abroad, or to do 
anything that would make people try to 
evade the Death Duties by means of 
false declarations or any kind of fraud. 
But no Treasury had ever asked the 
subjects of the Crown not to distribute 
their property or arrange their consump- 
tion of taxable goods so as to incur the 
least possible amount of taxation. That 
was a liberty of the subject which had 
always been accorded by the Treasury. 
If a man, without doing anything dis- 
honourable or wrong, thought he could 
pay less duty by adopting a particular 
course of action, he would take that line 
of action which would save him from 
additional taxation. The Government, in 
defence of the clause, had not only 
dealt in these generalities but had made 
an appeal to them (the Opposition) to 
get them out of the difficulty in which the 
whole scheme of their Bill was involved. 
He entirely granted that the Government 
were in a difficulty over this Bill. They 
had determined to raise a new and very 
heavy duty upon foreign preperty. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
duty was already raised upon foreign 
property in the case of the Legacy Duty, 
so that they were only doing what had 
been done before. Do not let the Com- 
mittee be under any delusion. The Go- 
vernment were doing what had never 
been done before or been thought of, and 
which he did not believe they would be 
able todo now. They were attempting 
to do an entirely new thing ; they were 
attempting for the first time to collect 
Probate Duty from foreign property. 
At this moment they were not collecting 
Probate Duty from foreign property, 
therefore under their existing taxation 
there was that very premium upon in- 
vesting money abroad of which the Go- 
vernment justly expressed themselves to 
be afraid, and the reason that premium 
was safely placed on English property 
abroad was that the premium was a 
small one and not sufficient to induce a 
person to change the whole course of his 
investments. Now they were changing 


the whole duty, and for the first time the 
Death Duty was being made so heavy 
that it would compel or induce them to 
do what they would not otherwise have 
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done, and that was invest their money 
abroad. Therefore, let the Committee 
understand they were doing something 
quite new in, for the first time, levying 
Probate Duty upon English property 
situated abroad, and the reason the Go- 
vernment were driven to adopt that 
novel course was that they had made 
their duty so heavy that unless they 
tried to raise it upon English pro- 
perty invested abroad there would beso 
great an inducement to Englishmen to 
invest it abroad that Englishmen with 
money invested at home would suffer. That 
was one of the consequences of the Go- 
vernment proposals. The second novelty 
proposed by the Government followed as 
a direct logical consequence of the first 
novelty. The first novelty being the 
imposition of this very heavy duty upon 
property abroad, the second was the 
peculiar machinery by which that duty 
was to be collected. There was no 
machinery by which the Government 
could collect it, and they took hold of the 
unfortunate executor, and imposed upon 
him a duty which they knew he could 
not perform, and which taey had not 
pretended that he could. Was not that 
an absurd and ridiculous position for 
them to have placed themselves in? Be- 
cause they could not collect this money 
abroad, they went toa private individual, 
who gratuitously took upon his shoulders 
the very ungrateful task of acting as 
executor, and threw upon his shoulders 
the additional duty of finding out what 
a man’s property was abroad. They did 
not give him one single bit of assistance, 
but left him at large to make what dis- 
coveries he could, to indulge in what con- 
jectures he pleased, and they relied upon 
him alone to bring into the coffers of the 
Government the money they desired to 
levy upon this foreign property. He 
could not conceive how anybody under 
these circumstances would ever under- 
take the duty of executor. They were 
making a position which was not 4 
pleasant one at any time, one of enor- 
mous responsibility, and one which would 
become perfectly intolerable. Possibly 
this novelty might be a necessary part of 
the Government plan, but if so that plan 
stood convicted of being in itself im- 
practicable, of being so essentially inter- 
twined with difficulties of detail that no 
ingenuity that either the Government or 
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the Opposition could bring to the con- 
sideration of this Bill would relieve it of 
all these collateral absurdities. He did 
not argue now whether it be just or un- 
just to levy this tax upon the corpus of 
a deceased person's property, or levy it 
rather upon the property that came to the 
legatees. But he said that just as suc- 
cessive financiers had, in attempting to 
establish a uated Income Tax, found 
practical difficulties which were insuper- 
able, so when they were now brought 
face to face with the practical details of 
this Bill they found in almost every sen- 
tence of every clause practical difficulties 
which did not touch the equities of the 
case, but which, nevertheless, would have 
to be surmounted when they tried to 
work their Bill, and which, by them- 
selves, a from broad considerations, 
to which they had drawn attention 
before and should do again on other 
stages of the Bill, were sufficient to wreck 
the measure. 


Mr. H H. FOWLER said, that the 
difficulties of which so much had been 
made would not arise in the actual work- 
ing of the Bill. English people who 
held property abroad were far more 
numerous than the natives of any other 
country who held property outside that 
country, The scheme of the Govern- 
ment was that the estate of all subjects 
of the Queen dying in this country 
should, on their death, pay a tax to the 
State. It made no difference to the 
value, the distribution, or the taxation 
of the property that it was invested 
partly in England and partly in foreign 
countries. An ordinary will did not 
make any distinction between English 
and foreign investments. It seemed to 
be assumed that property abroad was 
ieft to people abroad, but seven-twelfths of 
the property passed from parents to chil- 
dren, both being domiciled in this country. 
If they accepted the principle laid down 
by the Leader of the Opposition that it 
was right and fair that the property of 
subjects of the Queen should pay its fair 
share towards taxation, there was no 
ground for the Amendment. There might 
be practical difficulties in the way of taxing 
property abroad. The Solicitor Genera] 
had not denied that, but there were also 
difficulties in getting hold of English pro- 
perty. Let them not put a premium on 
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the evasion of the Estate Duty, for that 
was what the Amendment would do. 
Do not let it be proclaimed that the 
Estate Duty might be evaded by investing 
money abroad, and that the way to escape 
it was to invest in the French funds 
instead of the English funds. In the 
great bulk of cases, foreign property was 
administered by the same executors as 
English property, and it was divided 
amongst the same class of legatees ; and 
there was no more difficulty in finding 
out the value of that property and paying 
duty upon it than there was in arriving 
at the value of English investments. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that he should 
protest against the wrong interpretation 
placed on his Amendment by the Secre- 
tary for India. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the Amendment de 
clared that if money were invested in 
colonial funds it would not have to pay 
duty, while it would have to pay duty if 
invested in English funds. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman must know that 
investments in colonial funds must pay 
the colonial Death Duties. The object 
of the Amendment was simply to facili- 
tate the administration of estates. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
could not understand why anyone should 
wish property abroad or in the colonies 
to eseape taxation. Of course, it would 
be pleasant to raise taxes in the colonies 
and in foreign countries, provided they 
did not retaliate. Already, however, the 
colonies were up in arms. Moreover, if 
other countries followed the example of 
this Bill, those who had investments in 
several countries might have to pay over 
and over again. In fact, their whole 
property might be absorbed by taxation. 
He merely indicated these objections, but 
did not think it would be convenient to 
discuss this important question at the 
present moment. It was really not raised 
by this Amendment, which he hardly 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could have considered. Unless the 
Amendment were accepted, the delay 
and difficulty of winding up estates, 
which were partly in this country and 
partly out of it, would be very great. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 104; 
Noes 154.—(Division List, No. 91.) 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
24, after Sub-section (2), to insert-— 


“(3) Where the executor does not. know the 
amount or value of any property which has 
wrteg on the death, he may state in the Inland 

venue affidavit that such property exists but 
he does not know the amount or value thereof, 
and that he undertakes as soon as the amount 
and value are ascertained to bring in an account 
thereof, and to pay both the duty thereon and 
any further duty payable by reason thereof on 
the other property mentioned in the affidavit.” 
—( (Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir R. WEBSTER said, it appeared 
to him that this Amendment would place 
responsibility on the executor in regard 
to property that did not vest in him. 
The fact that there was some other 
property with regard to which the 
executor had not full knowledge was not 
to delay the administration of the estate ; 
but the executor was to give an under- 
taking that as soon as the value of that 
other property was brought in he would 
furnish a return of it and pay the duty. 
He thought words should be introduced 
into the Amendment making it clear 
that the obligation to pay would be only 
in respect to property vested in the 
executor, and that the executor should 
not be held liable for an unascertained 
amount of property altogether outside 
his control. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he would ‘like to know how 
the executor was to deal with property 
which was within his knowledge, and on 
which he proposed to pay duty with the 
prospect of other property, not within his 
knowledge, coming in afterwards; for 
the property of which the executor was 
not fully informed, but came in after- 
wards, would, of course, under the gradua- 
tion scheme of the Government increase 
the duty on the property in respect to 
which he was fully informed. Was the 
administration of the estate to be post- 
poned until the executor became fully 
informed of the property about which he 
had insufficient knowledge, and if he 
parted with the property of which 
he had knowledge, how was he to 
recoup himself for the additional duty 
consequent on the property which might 
come in subsequently ? He thought there 
should be some provision in the Bill 
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which would enable the executor in such 
a case to complete the administration of 
the property with regard to which he 
had knowledge, so that such pro- 
perty should not be held in suspense 
until some uncertain time in the 
future when the executor would obtain 
knowledge of the other property. Possibly 
the Revenue would lose a little under 
such an arrangement ; but the Revenue 
ought to run some risk in the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, one 
thing was quite clear, and that was that 
the Bill would abolish the executor in 
the future, and absolutely extinguish every 
executor now in existence. If the 
Amendment were carried it would place 
the executor in a strange position. It 

rovided that when an executor did not 
intl the full amount of the property he 
had to administer he was to undertake, 
when he got to know of it, to furnish a 
full account of it, but meantime that he 
was to pay duty upon it. Why should 
the executor undertake te pay duty on 
property about which he knew nothing ? 
The clause added to the horrors of 
trusteeship, which were sufficiently great 
already, and it was perfectly certain 
that if the Bill passed it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for a man to get an 
executor to his will. It should be re- 
membered that the chain of responsibility 
was complete from executor to executor, 
and, therefore, if througl: some cause or 
another an estate was not fully accounted 
for in the lifetime of the executor, the 
executor of the executor would be liable 
for the arrears of Estate Duty, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he was in the 
unfortunate position that when he 
attempted to provide machinery to lessen 
the miseries of the executor he was treated 
to a repetition of the grievances of the 
executor by hon. Members of the Oppo- 
sition. In answer to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Isle of 
Wight, he had to say that the executor 
of the deceased was expected to pay 
Estate Duty in respect of all personal 
property which the deceased was com- 
petent to dispose of at his death—that 
was to say, more than would be recover- 
able under probate at present, and the 
Amendment enabled the executor to lay 
hold of property situated abroad, without 
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which he could not get it at all. But 
the Government could not accept avy 
words that would appear to limit the 
responsibility of the executor in any pro- 
perty vested in him in trust, which was, 
indeed, a point that the Committee had 
already decided. With regard to the 
question of the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras, if the hon. Gentleman would 
look at Clause 10 he would find a pro- 
vision which would, on the one hand, 
secure that the Exchequer got what was 
due to it; and, on the other hand, pre- 
vent any vexatious tying up of property 
in the hands of the executor, When they 
got to that clause, if there was any diffi- 
culty found in the way, the Government 
would endeavour to setitright. In reply 
to the-hon. Member for Lynn Regis, he 
had to say that an executor was liable 
only for the amount of property entrusted 
to him. 

Mr. BUTCHER said, he would like 
to hear from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether the clause was intended to 
put an additional liability on the executor 
or not; or, in other words, was the 
executor by the clause to undertake to 
pay duty that he was not otherwise liable 
to pay ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the executor 
was liable to pay duty on all personal 
property of which the deceased was com- 
petent to dispose. 

Mr. BUTCHER asked if the sub- 
clause was intended to impose an addi- 
tional liability? The effect of the clause 
was to impose a duty which the executor 
was not otherwise liable to pay. He 
would not know the details of all the 
property, and would have to pay duty 
on everything which was settled, though 
it had never come to him at all, and he 
was not accountable for it—for all pro- 
perty passing on the death of deceased 
on which duty was payable. To avoid 
such result, he proposed to omit “ there- 
on,” in line 5, in order to insert “for 
which he is liable.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 5, to leave 
out the word “thereon,” and insert the 
words “for which he is liable.”—(Mr. 
Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘thereon’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 
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Mr. DODD said, the executor had to 
pay the duty, which was enough. If it 
were found between this and the Report 
that the words as they stood were not 
sufficient the Amendment suggested 
could be accepted. 


*Sir R. WEBSTER said, the words 
as they stood were doubtful, as they 
would include any amount of the pro- 
perty ascertained. The obligation of the 
executor was clearly pointed to. Take 
the case of an executor not knowing the 
value of the realty—for the duty on 
which he was liable—which would come 
in to increase the total amount, when it 
became known to him, on which total 
amount, consequently, he was unable to 
pay the duty he was required to pay. 
The Amendment would relieve the 
executor under such circumstances. 


Mr. DODD asked whether the in- 
sertion of the words “payable by him” 
after the word “duty” made the thing 
clear ? 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought it 
might be well to adopt the words “ for 
which he is, or may be, liable.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That the words ‘ for which 
he is, or may be, liable’ be there inserted, 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to, 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
desired to move an Amendment standing 
in the name of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lynn Regis, to leave out 
“ six months” and insert “twelve months” 
in that part of the section which provided 
that the accounts should be presented 
within six months of the death of the 
person from whom the estate passed. He 
said that the words “six months” were 
printed in italics, which implied that they 
were not the actual words intended, but 
were put forward as a suggestion. He 
was glad that at last a point had been 
reached at which the Government might 
listen to Amendments. It could not 
be said—seeing that the words in 
italic were to be considered as a blank— 
that in moving words to be there inserted 
hon. Members were reflecting on the 
draftsmen of the Bill, whom they knew 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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‘were immaculate and infallible. In 


Clause 7, Sub-section 3, they found the 
definition of the people who were to be 
accountable. The sub-section said— 

“ Every person to whom any property passes 
on the death of the deceased for any interest in 
possession, and also, to the extent of the pro- 
perty actually received or disposed of by him, 
every executor of the deceased, trustee, guar- 
dian, committee, or other person in whom any 
interest in the property so passing or the 
management thereof is at any time vested, and 
every person in whom the same is vested in 

ion by alienation or other derivative 

tithe shall be accountable for the Estate Duty 
on the property, and shall, within the time re- 
uired by this Act or such later time as the 
missioners allow, deliver to the Commis- 
sioners and verify an account of the property.” 


These were the persons who had to 
bring in the account within six months, 
and, as a matter of practice, Somerset 
House utterly declined to give any notice 


to the persons accountable for the duty. 
There would be no inducement for 
people to become accountable under the 
Act; indeed, people would avoid it, and 
before it could be settled who had to 
bring in the accounts the Law Courts 
would have to determine who were the 
persons referred to in Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 7. The sub-section they were 
now engaged in was not consistent with 
that sub-section. They were enacting 
that the account would be brought in 
within six months, but Sub-section 3 
said 

“within the time required by this Act or 
sach later time as the Commissioners allow,” 
so that as the Government went on with 
the Bill they began to realise that six 
months was too short a period. People 
had an awkward habit of dying at a time 
inconvenient to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and to the trustees and the 
beneficiaries. If the trustees happened 
to be abroad at the time of the death of 
deceased they would have to get home 
and understand the Act and bring in the 
account in six months. They had pro- 
vided that the executor had to pay duty 
on all personal property of which the 
deceased was competent to dispose at the 
time of his death. Here was another 
a pser J for the consumption of time— 

1 out of the six months. Supposing 
the account was not brought in within 
six months, Sub-section 5 of Clause 7 
said— 

Mr. Grant Lawson 
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“ A person who fails to comply with an 
the foregoing provisions of this section be 
liable to pay one hundred pounds, or if Estate 
Duty is payable, a sum equal to treble the 
amount of the Estate Duty for which he is 
accountable, according as the Commissioners 


Under this enormous penalty people had 
to bring in their accounts within six 
months. He had another objection to 
this period of six months being in the 
clause instead of 12 months. Twelve 
months was the period allowed by the 
present practice in the case of Succession 
Duty. Clause 15 mentioned the period 
of 12 months after the date on which 
the succession occurred as being the 
period during which, in accordance with 
present practice, Succession Duty was to 


-be accounted for. That was perfectly 


plain from Clause 7. They might take 
it, then, that 12 months were given as the 
period for accounting at present for the 
duty, at any rate on real property. Why 
should they cut down that year of grace 
ina Bill which placed so many fresh 
obligations on executors ? It would be 
very difficult in so short a time as six 
mouths to find out who was accountable 
for the duty ; and tremendous penalties 
were imposed for non-performance of the 
obligation to present the accounts. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
27, to leave out the words “ six months,” 
and insert the words “twelve months.” 
—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘six months’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he was sorry 
he could not accept the Amendment. He 
was told by those who knew the admini- 
strative arrangements of Somerset House 
that the period of six months was ample, 
and that to extend it to 12 months 
would simply mean the encouragement 
of dilatory habits. He believed that six 
months were quite enough time in which 
to accomplish anything. . 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he often 
wished he possessed the energy and 
vigour of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General, for then he would 
be able to do things more quickly. He 
could assure his hon. and learned Friend 
that the Amendment had not been moved 
with the object of encouraging dilatory 
habits on the part of the executor. 
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Having had some experience in the 
winding up of estates, he said there was 


always great difficulty in carrying out | 


the work in six months, and in some 
instances it was quite impossible. The 
executor would have to institute inquiries 
about the estate, not only at home but 
abroad, and in the case of the colonies 
those inquiries would take at least two 
months. It was a very serious thing that 
an executor should be held liable to a 
penalty of £200 if he did not perform 
within six months the very.onerous and 
complicated duties which would be im- 
posed on him by this Bill. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that speak- 
ing with some practical knowledge of 
the question, he should urge the ex- 
tension of time to 12 months, because 
there were many circumstances which 
frequently prevented the executor from 
proving the will for some consider- 
able time; and in dealing with some 
complicated estates especially, it would 
be utterly impossible for him to furnish 
the return within six months. If the 
clause were passed unamended what 
would happen was that an incomplete 
return would be sent in within the six 
months, and that return would have to 
be amended subsequently at an additional 
expense to the estate. That was a prac- 
tice that ought not to be encouraged. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there was no 
doubt that a great many of the smaller 
accounts could be dealt with in six 
months ; but the error of the clause was 
that it provided that all estates, large 
and small, must be dealt with in that 
period. In the case of a large estate it 
took a month before the papers were got 

roperly together; and if the executor 
to communicate with the colonies or 
with foreign countries in respect to por- 
tions of the estate situated abroad, it 
would mean at least two months more 
before an answer could be obtained. It 
was absurd to suppose that an executor 
would do all that by telegraph. It could 
not be done by telegraph, and if it could 
it would be too expensive. Then, again, 
when an answer was obtained from 
abroad, it might require a further com- 
munication to clear up. The result 
would be that a sort of half-and-half 
aceount, not pretended to be correct, 
would be sent in at the end of the six 
months merely to satisfy the provisions 
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of the Act and prevent persons being 
charged with those heavy penalties. 
There could be no doubt whatever that 
in the case of a complicated estate 12 
months wou d elapse before a proper and 
correct account could be rendered. Of 
course, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue said it was possible to do it 
within six months. But all that those 
gentlemen were interested in was to get 
in the money, and they knew nothing of 
and cared nothing about the difficulties 
in the way. All they wanted was to 
grab as much as they could and to get it 
as soon as they could. But anyone with 
any experience in the matter knew per- 
fectly well that it was absolutely im 
sible to treat the large estates within a 
period of six months. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the question 
was whether the Government were to 
accept the judgment of the authorities of 
the great public Departments, who assured 
them that six months were ample for the 
purpose, or the opinion of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who entertained strong 
views with regard to those duties. It 
was obvious that the Government must 
under the circumstances accept the views 
of the public Departments. But he had 
& proposition to make which he hoped 
would satisfy hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
That was that instead of assenting to the 
period of 12 months, they should allow 
the term of six months to stand, and add 
“or such further time as the Commis- 
sioners may allow.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he would 
advise his hon. Friend to be satisfied with 
the words suggested by the Solicitor 
General ; but, atthe same time, they were 
justified in relying on their own judg- 
ment, and in submitting it to the House, 
rather than on the judgment of the 
public authorities. He had had many 
years of close contact with the authori- 
ties of Somerset House, and he had every 
respect for the ability of those gentlemen, 
but he believed they themselves would be 
the first to admit that the first considera- 
tion with them was to get the money in, 
and that they did not regard or consider 
the trouble imposed on the persons who 
would have to perform the duty. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
words suggested by the Solicitor General 
were already in the Bill in Clause 7, 
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Sub-section 3; and as the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue already considered 
that six months were ample time, that 
would be the period they would think 
sufficient, and they would not allow any 
further time. However, he would be 
sorry to act contrary to the advice of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the Isle of Wight, and he would with- 
draw his Amendment. ; 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Amendment proposed, in line 28, after 
the word “duty,” to insert the words 
“or within such further time as the 
Commissioners may allow.”—(Mr. R. T. 


Reid.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved, in page 3, 
line 29, to leave out the words “every 
estate,” and insert the words— 

* Property liable to Estate Duty of which 
the deceased was, at the time of his death, com- 
petent to dispose.” 

The Committee would observe that Sub- 
section 4 of the clause began with the 
words— 

* Every estate shall include all income re- 
ceived or accrued from or upon the property in- 
cluded therein between the death of the 


deceased and the date of the delivery of the 
Inland Revenue affidavit or account.” 


He submitted that, having regard to the 
intention of the Government as ex- 
pressed in the Bill, many difficulties 
would arise if those words were retained. 
The words “every estate” would in- 
clude settled property, and that surely 
was not the intention of the Government. 
The intention of the Government—as 
the clause suggested—was to bring in 
the income arising or accruing from the 
property between the death of the de- 
ceased and the date of the delivery of 
the account, and that could only apply to 
unsettled property. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
29, to leave out the words “every 
estate,” in order to insert the words— 

“ Property liable to Estate Duty of which the 


deceased was, at the time of his death, com- 
petent to dispose.” —(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘every estate ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. Grant Lawson 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, he was not 
quite sure that he we comprehended 


the proposition; but if he did really 
comprehend it, it was this—that the 
income from the property between the 
death of the deceased and the delivery 
of the account should only be exacted in 
cases of property of which the deceased 
was, at the time of his death, competent 


to dispose—— 


Sm R. WEBSTER: Or _ property 
liable to Estate Duty. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that property 
which the deceased was not competent to 
dispose of was liable to Estate Duty. 
The deceased’s death was the epoch at 
which the duty would be payable. Bring- 
ing in the income instead of charging 
interest was only a convenient way of 
doing the same thing. If the hon. and 
learned Member opposite would prefer 
that interest should be payable instead 
of the income, he (Mr. R. T. Reid) would 
inquire from those who were skilled in 
the administration of the Department 
whether such a proposal could be carried 
out, and, if’ it could be, he would, of 
course, endeavour to meet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) said, he wished to draw 
attention to the position of the yeoman 
farmer under this clause. He would have 
great difficulty in getting his estate 
wound up, and he would be unable to 
get a bank to advance him money to pay 
the Death Duties and at the same time to 
lend him enough to carry on his business. 
The other day he (Sir A. Acland-Hood) 
asked a gentleman connected with a bank 
how much he would advance to a yeoman 
under such circumstances, and the banker 
replied, in comic but not quite Parlia- 
mentary language, “ Not a bob.” The 
yeoman who inherited a farm would 
therefore be left between heaven and 
earth, unable to move hand or foot. 


Ture CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that this is relevant to the Amendment. 


Str A. ACLAND-HOOD said, he 
had hoped that at all events the Govern- 
ment would consider the question with 
reference to the stock sold by the yeoman 
farmer before the affidavit was handed in, 
as the price received would go to swell 
the estate. 
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Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he could 
not find. any definition of the word 
“ estate,” which did not oceur anywhere 
else in the clause. 

Mr. R. T. REID referred the hon. 
Member to Clause 3, page 2, line 33. 

Sir R. WEBSTER remarked that the 
reference did not apply. The point 
which hon. Members were striving to 
bring out was that the deceased had no 
right to the income after the date of the 
death. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, strictly 
speaking, the deceased was not entitled to 
any of the income of property passing 
within the meauing of theclause. He was 
not at all sure that the first sentence of the 
sub-section was really necessary, as the 
custom was either to charge interest or 
to ask for an account of the receipts 
between the date of the death and that 
of the rendering of the account; and 
that custom was to be continued under 
Clause 7. Was it intended to carry the 
custom further than it was carried at 
present ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: I am not aware 
that it is. Of course, I cannot carry in 
my mind all the practice, but I am not 
aware that it is intended to do so. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON observed that, 
under those circumstances, he did not see 
why it was necessary to insert the pro- 
vision in this portion of the Bill. 
Probably the Solicitor General would 
consider the point before the Report 
stage. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he was in consider- 
able doubt as to what the true meaning of 
the Solicitor Geveral’s Amendment was. 
By giving a concrete case he would be able 
to explain his difficulty. He would sup- 
pose that there was an estate of which 
part consisted of personalty, amounting, 
with interest, to £1,100 and part con- 
sisted of a separate. property worth 
£95,000and producing £4,000a year. The 
executor passed his accounts of the per- 
sonal estate within six months of the 
death of the deceased, but the duty on 
the realty was not paid for 18 months. 
In that ease the amount on which duty 
would be. payable would be £1,100, plus 
£95,000, plus £6,000 for 18 months’ 
income of the real estate, or a total of 
£102,100. The Estate Duty would 
therefore be6 per cent. Suppose, however, 
that the real estate account were passed 
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within six months, the amount on which 
duty would be payable would be £1,100, 
plus £95,000, plus £2,000, or a total of 
£98,100, and the Estate Duty would be 
only 54 per cent. What he wanted to 
know was why the £1,100 was to bear a 
heavier Estate Duty if the duty on real 
estate was not paidfor 18 months ? That, 
as far as he could see, was the obvious 
and clear result of the Government pro- 
posal, but he did not think it was a result 
that was really intended. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that when hon. 
Gentlemen suddenly came forward with 
masses of figures and with combinations 
or various contingencies on one of the 
most difficult and complicated Bills that 
had been before Parliament for a long 
time, he could hardly be expected, 
although he had every desire to satisfy 
their legitimate curiosity, to reply to them 
on every detail. The Amendment now. 
before the Committee had really nothing 
to do with the increase of duty by right 
of aggregation. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he had taken a 
concrete instance which, he thought, 
was a simple and clear illustration of the 
way in which the clause would work, 
and he thought he had been clearly 
understood by those around him. He 
would put the same proposition in a very 
simple way 

Mr. DODD asked if the hon. Mem- 
ber was in Order in putting all these 
various illustrations ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
jearned Member was perfectly in Order, 

Mr. BYRNE said, he was not putting 
this point for the sake of asking conun- 
drums. He believed that the result of 
leaving the clause unamended would be 
that one portion of the estate would have 
to pay a higher rate of duty in many in- 
stances in the event of the payment of 
the Estate Duty on the other part being 
postponed. He should be glad if the 
Solicitor General would answer that 
question, as if it were not so he would at 
once admit that his contention was 





groundless, 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he would 
like to put the case of a man 
who, in order to meet this new 


duty, insured his life for the amount— 
which, in the case they were considering, 
would exceed £6,000—and wished to 
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know whether that sum would be treated 


as property that passed to the estate 
“between the death of the deceased and the 
date of payment of the duty,” 

and would be taken into consideration in 
fixing under the graduated scale the tax 
that would be payable. It was not right 
that an estate should be taxed on a 
higher scale because the deceased had 
been prudent enough to insure against 
the heavy loss, which would otherwise 
fall on those who followed after him. 

Mr. COHEN suid, he would press the 
Solicitor General for a reply to the 
concrete case which had been put 
so succinctly and forcibly by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Byrne). 
No doubt, had the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Solicitor General fore- 
seen many of the difficulties that had 
been pointed out as likely to arise under 
the Bill during the Debate they would 
have taken care to provide against them. 
When instances were pointed out where 
injustice would be done the Committee 
were entitled to an assurance that those 
evils would be rectified. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he did not think it was too 
much to expect that when an Amendment 
was rejected the grounds for that rejection 
should be clearly stated by some Mem- 
ber of the Government. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Can I have an 
answer to my question ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that in the 
case put forward he believed that no 
Estate Duty would be payable on the 
money received from the insurance 
offices. 

*Mr. T.H. BOLTON said, he should 
like to know why that class of property 
was excepted from the payment of duty ? 
What was the difference between a life 
insurance to pay Government idity and 
an insurance to provide money for any 
other object ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the question 
was outside the point referred to. He 
had answered out of courtesy. Because 
he answered one question he was 
immediately asked to explain another 
legal problem. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it was not a 
legal point at all; it was purely one of 
finance. [Cries of “Divide!”] He 
undertook to say that not one gentleman 
who cried “Divide!” koew anything 
about the subject. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had not answered the question 
as to whether the personalty in case 
put forward would have to pay a higher 
rate of duty in the event of the payment 
on the realty being postponed for a year 
and a-half. 


[No reply was given. ] 


Mr. BARTLEY: Will you answer ? 
I suppose you cannot do it. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was most 
unfair for the hon. Member to say that. 
He had risen at least ten times to answer 
questions put him on that Amendment 
alone. The answer he would make to 
the hon. Member was that the question 
he put forward was entirely beside the 
mark. In computing the aggregate value 
of an estate no property would be included 
that accrued to the estate after the death 
of the deceased. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided -—Ayes 130 ; 
Noes 80.—(Division List, No. 92.) 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the next 
Amendment he proposed to move was to 
leave out those words on which they had 
already bad some discussion— namely, the 
words from the word “therein,” in line 
30, and uptothe word “and” in line 32— 
that was to say, the words— 

“ Between the death of the deceased and the 
date of the delivery of the Inland Revenue 
affidavit or account,” 
and to insert these words, “until the 
date of the death of the deceased.” 


| This Amendment would raise the point 


whether the aggregate estate should in- 
clude any part of the income from the 
estate after-the death of the deceased, and 
if agreed to would prevent many of the 
difficulties and complications that would 
otherwise arise. Everything up to the 
time of the death of the deceased should 
be included ; and surely that ought to be 
the limit. ‘The Amendment would do 
away with the extreme hardship that 
would otherwise fall upon small traders— 
namely, hampering them by taking away 
the money that was coming in in order to 
add to the corpus of the estate. He did 
not profess to be a lawyer ; but this was 
not a legal question in any sense ; it was 
a matter of common honesty. For him- 
self, he could not see any equity or fair- 
ness in the proposal of the Government, 
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and, what was more, he could not see any 
facility in it for working. He would 
emphasise the point of his hon. and learned 
Friend, that if this clause passed as it 
stood it was certain that the absolute in- 
come derived from the estate after the 
death of the man might raise the estate 
above these limits and margins where the 
Estate Duty rose, so that a higher duty 
might have to be paid than the property 
ought to have borne at the date of the 
death. To him that appeared to be 
absolutely unjust. If a mau died on a 
certain day his property was worth a 
certain amount, and if they charged in- 
terest upon it after the death until the 
duty was paid it would be a near thing to 
do, but it would be something definite, and 
everyone would know what it was for, 
and it would come to infinitely less than 
the proposal of the Government. But 
whether it was more or less it would be a 
fair, though a near, thing todo. He 
thought it would be more simple and fair 
if, after death, interest were charged on 
the amount rather than to adopt the 
system proposed by the clause. His 
Amendment would provide that up to the 
death of the deceased the estate should 
be reckoned with, but not beyond that. 
He therefore begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
30, to leave out from the word “ there- 
in,” to the word “and,” in line 32, and 
insert the words “ until the date of the 
death of the deceased.”"—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said that, inas- 
much as this was a matter of substance 
and not a merely technical point, he 
trusted he might be permitted to put be- 
fore the Members of the Committee who 
were now present, but who did not hear 
the last discussion, exactly what they 
were debating about. The learned 
Solicitor General proposed, for purposes 
of calculating the Estate Duty, income 
should be ineluded up to the passing of 
the account, be it six months or be it 
longer, on both settled and unsettled pro- 
perty. The consequence of that would 
be that the result of the aggregation of 
the income during the period after death 
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might take the total estate to a different 
class and cause a much larger duty to be 
paid. He understood the learned Solici- 
tor General, in reply to the last Amend- 
ment, expressed the opinion that that 
was not so, but he was at a total loss toe 
understand under what words in the Bill 
any such conclusion could be come to. 
The object of the last Amendment, to 
leave out the word “ estate,” and insert 
the words “ property of which the de- 
ceased is competent to dispose,” was to 
limit it to what the deceased bad at the 
time of his death. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman declined to accept that Amend- 
ment, however, and they thought the re- 
sult was that income to which the de- 
ceased was not entitled was to be 
brought in for the purpose of swell- 
ing the total amount, and one of the 
consequences of that would be to take 
into the account a sum that would render 
a larger duty payable. The other point 
was still stronger, and he asserted again, 
with very great respect, with regard to 
settled property the dead man’s estate 
had no right to the income atall. It 
had been a rule that, with regard to free 
personalty which would be dealt with 
under the executor’s account, income up 
to the date of passing the accounts was 
paid in, and it might be said when fixing 
or levying the Estate Duty they were to 
adopt that old principle ; but with regard 
to income it stopped at the death of the 
deceased ; the income then belonged to 
those in possession, and by what law or 
equity were they to suggest that they 
were to take some hundreds a year and 
add it to the dead man’s estate? He 
submitted his hon. Friend had raised this 
question at the proper time, and that the 
Government might well consider what 
the position was, and both in equity and 
justice draw the dividing line at death. 
He submitted they wanted to do this the 
more, because they were bringing in 
fresh Estate Duties. The artificial rule 
with regard to free personalty, of includ- 
ing everything up to the passage of the 
accounts, would work a monstrous in- 
justice if applied to settled property. If 
the Amendment were not accepted the 
executor would never know, until the 
accounts were passed, what was the total 
amount on which duty was payable. 
Mr. R. T. REID said, that in point of 
fact he adhered to the opinions he had 
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already expressed, and he could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The fact was, that this Amendment would 
confine the estate, so far as income was 
concerned, entirely to the income pre- 
ceeding the death. These words would 
be quite unnecessary, because that might 
be done by the operation of the general 
law. But the hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster) 
proceeded further. It was quite true 
that there were characteristics of this new 
Estate Duty which differed from some of 
the characteristics of the Probate Duty. 
One of these was that the new duty was 
to extend tu realty or settled personalty. 
But the rule as to the Probate Duty was 
that interest was taken from the death 
till the date of the payment of the duty 
which was deemed to be due on the death. 
The question was whether the old prac- 
tice of charging interest, or the equiva- 
lent of interest, from the date of the 
death was to prevail in regard to the new 
duty or not. The Government main- 
tained that it should, their contention 
being that up to six months after the 
death the income arising from the pro- 
perty was to be brought into account, 
and after that that interest was to be pay- 
able. If, however, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site desired that instead of income interest 
should be brought in, the Government 
would d@ their best to consuit the wishes 
of hon. Gentlemen on that subject. The 
principle was, however, the same. The 
proposal of the Government excited the 
indignation of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight. It was 
said that it might have an injurious 
operation by reason of the aggregation 
introduced into this tax. That was, 
however, a point upon which he had the 
misfortune to differ from bon. Gentlemen 
opposite. But, as he did not want to 
leave the matter in doubt, he would 
accept an Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for St. Pancras 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton) that— 

“Such income shall not be included in eal- 

culating the aggregate of the estate for the 
purpose of determining the rate of duty.” 
He was prepared to accept that, and 
under those circumstances it seemed to 
him they had really tried to meet hon. 
Gentlemen on this question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
having got rid of the one only obvious 
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injustice, it might befollowed by another 
concession, He understood, that, what- 
ever might be said about the interest 
accruing upon the estate between the 
date of the death of the deceased and 
the time of passing the accounts, at all 
events the accruing interest would not 
be added to the capital sum of the pro- 
perty so as to bring it under a new 
seale of graduation. So far so good, 
The question, though one of substance, 
was one of less importance than the one 
upon which the Solicitor General had 
made a concession. The whole plan of 
the Government appeared to be that they 
might tax a man while he was alive, and 
in addition when he was dead he was to 
be scotched. The fact that when a man 
died he ceased to have any coucern with 
material mundane wealth might be ad- 
mitted even by the Government as 
covering their dealings witia the Death 
Duties. He had always thought the 
theory of taxing the dead was an absurd 
theory, but this was an appendix to the 
theory ; that the dead might invest 
their money in excellent securities, and 
get large interest for it, seemed to him 
to be even more grotesque. If any gen- 
tleman, being dead, had the misfortune 
to have an executor who was very slow 
in making up his accounts, the estate 
would be more heavily taxed than the 
estate of a dead man whose executor 
made up his accounts very rapidly. He 
did not quarrel with the principle that 
interest should be paid upon the duty as 
from the death ; but then the Govern- 
ment should carry that out consistently. 
If the Government wished to carry out 
the principle, they should embody it in 
their Bill and Jet the interest accrue from 
the date of the death. They should not 
cut the theory into two halves, during 
the first of which the Government were 
to be entitled to dividends, and dur- 
ing the second only to get interest. — 
*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
there was no mystery as to the rule for 
ascertaining the amount of the estate upon 
which Probate Duty was payable. It 
was the personal estate of the testator; 
and the executor’s strict duty was to 
turn the estate into money as soon as 
possible, and to distribute the residue of 
the proceeds of the sale after payment of 
debts. In law there was no distinction 
between income and capital for this pur- 
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pose. The estate, therefore, upon which 
duty was payable was the value of the 
testator’s property, after deducting debts 
at the time he obtained possession of the 
estate, or, in other words, when he ob- 
tained a grant of probate. There was 
therefore no analogy which applied in 
the case of the present Estate Duty. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, on 
the question of principle these words 
were in flagrant contradiction with 
the intention expressed by the Govern- 
ment from the very commencement of the 
Debate, to deal with this Estate Duty as 
a posthumous charge on the estate of the 
deceased person. The Government had 
relieved the Opposition from one of the 
results they were fearing by giving up 
much of, if not all, the advantage of 
retaining the words of the Bill as they 
stood. The principle embodied in the 
words which the hon. Gentleman moved 
to omit was in direct contradiction to one 
of the principles on which the Govern- 
ment had harped as a recommendation of 
this Bill. From the first they had said 
that the Estate Duty was a posthumous 
duty ; but the Solicitor General now 
compared the income accruing after 
death to the interest payable upon a debt 
due under the rule in probate. The 
objections were—first, that the income 
was not at all the same thing as the 
interest upon a debt ; and, secondly, the 
Government had over and over again 
repudiated any supposed analogy be- 
tween this duty and Probate Duty. 
They quoted the analogy when it told in 
their favour, and repudiated it when it 
was against them. If they adhered to 
the theory that this new duty was only 
an improved graduated Income Tax, if 
they stuck to the plan of taxing the 
estate according to this drastic method of 
taxation, they were bound to accept the 
Amendment. 


Srr F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, it 
would be necessary to know what was 
meant by income, whether it was gross 
or net income, whether reductions were 
to be made for repairs that were going 
on, and whether, if the interest due on a 
mortgage turned out to be a bad debt, duty 
would have to be paid upon it? That 
was a point of considerable importance. 
It was often difficult to say what sum 
was necessary to be expended on repairs, 
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and in that ease an open account must be 
+ and difficulty would arise. 

*Sirr SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral) said, the Government wanted, in 
charging interest on the Estate Duty, 
to profit by their own ill-doing, and 
they ought to give the right to take 
out a provisional certificate for the pay- 
ment of duty where large estates scat- 
tered all over the globe were to be aggre- 
gated, just as probate could now be taken 
out in 10 days on the payment of a 
provisional sum, which could be after- 
wards increased or reduced as might be 
found necessary. 

Mr. BUTCHER desired to raise the 
question whether this part of the duty 
was really covered by the Budget Reso- 
lutions at all. Could it be said that this 
income or interest was property which in 
any conceivable way passed on the death 
of the deceased ? Were not the Govern- 
ment exceeding the Budget Resolutions 
in proposing this tax, a tax which, he 
submitted, was in accordance neither with 
reason nor justice? The Government 
were acting in this matter upon an un- 
sound and illogical basis. 

Mr. R. T. REID, in answer to the 
question whether “income received or 
accrued” meant gross or net income, said 
that unquestionably net income was 
meant, and if necessary that would be 
put right. Of course, interest which had 
not been received, as upon a mortgage, 
would not be included, simply because it 
had not been received. The point of 
Order which had been raised by the hon. 
Member for York with regard to the 
Budget Resolutions was a question for 
the Chair. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said that, having 
considered the point of Order, he was 
bound to say that he thought the sub- 
section went beyond the terms of the 
Budget Resolution. 

Mr. R. T. REID proposed that in- 
stead of “income” the clause should 
read that “interest ” received or accrued, 
&e., should be payable. That seemed a 
reasonable thing. 

Mr. WYNDHAM asked whether the 
hon. Member for Islington would accept, 
at the end of his Amendment, as an ad- 
dition, the words— 

“and interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 


annum on the total value of the Estate Duty so 
ascertained.” 
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Mr.R.T. REID suggested that in view 
of the Chairman’s decision on the point 
of Order, and as this was a highly tech- 
nical matter, the whole question should 
be reserved to be dealt with on Report. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
would hardly be in Order. In order to 
be within the Rules of the Committee 
the sub-section must be adjusted in some 
rough-and-ready fashion now, and, if 
necessary, it could be amended on Report. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the best and 
shortest way would be to accept the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
Dover, and, if necessary, they could be 
amended at a further stage. 

Mr. BARTLEY urged that his 
Amendment should come in first. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words inserted. 


Sir R. WEBSTER proposed to insert 
in Sub-section 4 the words, from another 
portion of the Bill— 


“ Up to the date of thedelivery of the Inland 
Revenue affidavit or account, or the expiration 
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Question put, and negatived, 


On Motion of Mr. T. H. Boiron, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 3, line 32, leave out “ when 
collected.” 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rerp, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Page 3, line 33, after “account,” in- 
sert “or the expiration of six months 
from the death, whichever first happens,” 

Page 3, line 34, before “ rea 1,” insert 
‘an account of.” 


Line 34, leave out “at the option of 
the person paying the duty.” 


Mr. R. T. REID moved, in page 3, 
line 35, after “ or,” insert— 

“The expiration of six months from the 
death whichever first happens, or, at the option 
of the person paying duty.” 

The Amendment was amended so as to 
read at the option of the person “ account- 
able for,” instead of at the option of the 
person “ paying,” the duty. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
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ment would fall with uliar severity 
mck 


when the tax was le pon real pro- 

. In the case of personal property 
it was possible for the executor to raise 
the amount speedily by the sale of Stock 
or other means, but in the case of 
real property it became necessarily 
difficult. Therefore, the levying in a 
lump sum of taxes of this nature on one 
man was a very difficult matter, and, if 
the amount were large, would fall upon 
a poor man with oppressive severity. In 
these circumstances, while they admitted 
that the Government were quite right to 
spread the amount over a term of years 
by instalment, they submitted that the 
Government were wrong, very harsh, and 
very hard in proposing to levy interest 
upon the unpaid duty, and the words 
relating to interest at 3 per cent. per 
annum ought to be struck out. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, lines 
35 and 36, to leave out the words— 


“ With interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum.” —(Sir R. Temple.) 


Question proposed, ** That the words 
‘with interest’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. 
Baronet could hardly expect that this 
Amendment could be accepted, because 
it bad been a part of the proposal of the 
Budget from its very introduction by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that this 
charge should be made, and he ventured 
to submit that no reason had been 
adduced since that date which should 
induce them to alter the arrangement. 
Real property was treated in this Bill 
with exceptional indulgence as compared 
with personalty. [“Oh, oh!”] He 
was sorry if hon. Gentlemen did not 
agree with him, but let him point out 
what was the proposal of the Bill. In 
the case of personalty this duty had to 
be paid down within six months or there- 
abouts, but in the case of realty they 
could either pay them or, if they thought 
fit, they could take eight. yearly equal 
instalments in which to pay it. He 
could not imagine that anyone could 
deny that in that respect realty was 
treated with exceptional indulgence 
as compared with personalty. Surely 
in the matter of a payment it was 
preferable to have the option of paying 
in instalments in eight years, or paying 
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down rather than to be constrained to 
pay down without having the option of 
instalments in eight years. He would 
have thought that that was a self-evi- 
dent proposition to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. In the case of personalty the 
duty had to be paid within six months ; 
in the case of realty, however, the duty 
could either be paid within a year or in 
eight equal yearly instalments. That 
a a in favour of real property was 
ounded on the ground that real prope 
was in an exceptional position; and, 
therefore, ought to be treated exception- 
ally. But he thought that it would be 
unjust to extend the preferential treat- 
ment of real property any further by 
exempting the yearly instalments from 
the payment of interest. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that with the exception of 
the Solicitor General, no one yet, in all 
the discussions on the Bill, had ventured 
to say that in the Bill there was an ad- 
vantage given to realty as compared with 
personalty. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the few hon. Members on 
the Benches behind him who had taken 
part in those discussions had always 
endeavoured to justify the fact that the 
Budget proposed to equalise the treat- 
ment of real and personal property ; and 
it had never been said, except by the 
Solicitor General, that in this particular 
there was a distinct advantage given to 
realty. He denied that realty was un- 
duly favoured as compared with person- 
alty, because the owner of realty was 
penalised by having to pay interest 
on the deferred amount due _ to 
the State. How could that be 
described as an option which gave 
an advantage to realty ?> It 
was the State that would have the 
advantage in the transaction. The State 
would have in the land good security for 
the amount of the original debt, and for 
the accruing interest, which it would be 
difficult for it to get in the case of any 
other property. Hedid not know what were 
the reasons which induced the Govern- 
ment to make this proposal with regard 
to the payment of interest. The differ- 
ence in the two kinds of property ought 
to be borne in mind. While personalty 
could be easily realised in order to pay 
duties to the State, no one would contend 
that the owner of realty would be able 
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either to sell a portion of his estate or 
the whole of it with the same facility 
and satisfactory result; and, therefore, 
to charge the owner of realty with 
interest under the circumstances was one 
of the most unjust proposals in the Bill. 
The unfortunate owners of realty were 
already overburdened with debt; and 
the Solicitor General knew very well 
that the option, which he described as 
an advantage in favour of realty, the 
owners of realty would in 99 cases out of 
100 be compelled to adopt, owing to 
their inability to pay the duty down, or 
to realise it by the sale of portions of 
their property. 

*Sirm MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) pointed out that proprietors of 
land usually received their rents twice a 
year—oftentimes months after they were 
due, in some cases unpaid till January and 
August, instead of November and May ; 
and as they were not allowed to pay the 
duty to the State in half-yearly instal- 
ments, but must pay it in one yearly instal- 
ment, half the instalment would lie in 
the bank, earning no interest whatever, 
while 3 per cent. interest would have to 
be paid to the Government. The 
Solicitor General seemed to think 
that there was a large sum of money 
always lying at the bank ready for 
the Government when the day for the 
payment of the instalment arrived. 
But he himself knew of numbers of 
instances in which a large expenditure 
had to be made on landed property in 
order to keep it up to the proper mark, 
and as there was absolutely no return for 
this outlay, was it not too much to ask 
this very high tax in the shape of in- 
terest from owners of realty ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
believed that this system of payments by 
instalments had been devised by the 
Government solely with the view of 
getting rid of an intolerable difficulty 
they would otherwise have found them- 
selves in. It would be impossible for 
men whose property consisted of realty 
to pay this tax down in a lump sum, and 
if there was not the option of instalments 
the only other course left the Government 
would have been to seize the land in 
order to realise the sum required. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was too 
wide awake to do that, however, for he 
was fully aware of the difficulties of 
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selling landed property in England. He 
very strongly objected to the Govern- 
ment persisting in their statement that 
the Bill was framed with special regard 
to the interest of the landowner. Tosa 
that the offer of payment by instalment 
was a concession was simply absurd. 
How could anything be a concession for 
which ‘you had to pay 3 per cent, in- 
terest ? No old Jew money-lender even 
would venture to call it a concession. It 
had been stated in the House only the 
other day that money could be borrowed 
by the Government at 4 per cent. Yet 
the Government proposed charging the 
unfortunate landowner 3 per cent. The 
fact of the matter was, that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer got the money 
at 4 per cent. and lent it to others at 3 
per cent. That was what the proposal 
of the Government came to. Real estate 
had never yet been saddled with Probate 
Duty. Why should it be charged now ? 
The framers of the Act of 1858 recog- 
nised that real estate could only be re- 
garded as income for the purposes of the 
imposition of any tax. It was not on the 
same footing in any way as personalty. 
They never could compare a property 
consisting of acres with one consisting 
of sovereigns. They could never take 
the acres in the hands and hand them 
about as they could the sovereigns. 
He therefore submitted that real estate 
should only be called upon to pay this 
new duty by instalments, and that no 
interest whatever should, during the 
period of eight years, be charged by the 
Government on the outstanding debt. 
Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, that in this case the Government 
would be demanding interest from people 
who would have to borrow money to pay 
them. Take the case of an Irish pro- 
prietor of land, who was supposed to 
receive rents from his tenants. The 
rents due on the 25th of March were not 
paid till November, if they were ever 
paid at all. Therefore, in order to pay 
his yearly instalment the Irish landlord 
must borrow money at 4 or 5 per 
cent., and besides that must pay the 
Government 3 per cent. interest on money 
that perhaps he has never received him- 
self. The Government proposal was 
really an unjust attempt to get out of 
land that which the land had never 
yielded, and at the same time to save the 
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Government from the difficulty of having 
to seize the land to realise their debt. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to have forgotten that very much of the 
estimated capital value of land produced 
no income to the owner at all, Take, for 
example, the case of timber which the 
owner for life was restrained from cutting 
down. He had to pay interest on a 
thing he could not sell, The same argu- 
ment applied to cottages. All such im- 
provements effected on farms paid no 
interest on the outlay, and in some in- 
stances hardly paid their upkeep. Asa 
matter of fact, as far as the Bill had 
gone, the landed interest were going to 
pay on what they had not received, and 
interest in addition. He protested against 
the obvious inequality as between realty 
and personalty which was about to be 
perpetrated. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he had 
made a calculation as to what would be 
the extra burden which would be put on 
the payers of the duty in instalments by 
the 3 per cent. interest, and he found it 
worked out at 10} per cent. of increase of 
duty. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) reminded the 
Committee that Ireland was not the only 
portion of the United Kingdom in which 
the rents were received months after they 
were due. There was hardly a county in 
England in which it was not the rule that 
rent was not received for a number of 
months after it was due. Therefore to 
ask landowners to pay instalments, with 
interest, at a time when the rents were 
still due, was to ask them, most distinetly, 
to pay on that which they had not 
received. It had been proved conclu- 
sively that there was nothing in the 
alleged act of kindness on the part of the 
Government which was deserving of the 
name at all. It was a mere matter of 
business, and should be treated as a 
matter of business. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he claimed 
the indulgence of the Committee to say 
a few words in answer to the Solicitor 
General who said he had given nospecifie 
reasons for his Amendment. He sub- 
mitted that he had. He had pointed out 
that the levying of such a large sum as 
was involved in the proposal must 
necessarily, in the case of realty, be by 
instalments, and that the allowance of 
instalments was not a matter of grace 
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but a necessary concession, and, there- 
fore, interest ought not to be charged. 
On the other hand, the Solicitor General 
had not given as against the Amendment 
one single reason that would hold water, 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 154 ; 
Noes 111.—(Division List, No. 93.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL.—(No. 234.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I object. 
The Bill has not been reprinted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he hoped 
the hon. Member who objected would 
take into consideration that there was 
nothing new in the Bill except that it 
would not apply to Scotland. One or 
two little points that the hon. Member 
objected to had been cut out of the Bill. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
suid, he would join in the appeal to the 
hon. Member not to oppose the Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill was 
ordered to be reprinted, but there has 
not been time for the reprinting. It can- 
not be taken before to-morrow or Friday. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Friday. 


POOR LAW UNION OFFICERS (IRE- 
LAND) SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
(No. 240.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone) said, 
this was a Bill dealing with the super- 
annuation of Poor Law officers in Ireland. 
He admitted that it should not be 
brought on after 12 o’elock at night ; but 
inasmuch as the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land desired it referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he would ask hon. Members 
opposite who were interested in the 
measure to allow the Second Reading. 


Mr. CREAN (Queen's Co., Ossory) : 
I object. It is a Bill which should be 
considered in a Second Reading Debate. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
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991 Fisheries (Ireland ) 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 13) BILL. 
(No. 269.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 19) BILL.—(No. 262.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


COCKENZIE FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 146.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed | ; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday, 20th 
June, and to be printed. [Bill 279.] 


SELECTION (JOINT COMMITTEE). 

Sir J. Mowpray reported from the 
Committee of Selection; That they had 
discharged the following Member from 
the Joint Committee on Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills :—Sir Albert Rollit, and had ap- 
pointed in substitution: Sir Richard 
Paget. 


* Report to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 149.) 
Reported [Provisional Orders con- 
firmed]; to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 


Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 8) Bill. 


STEAM TRAWLERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
No. 200.) 
Order for Second Reading To-morrow 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LIMITATIONS OF ACTIONS BILL 
[ Lords}. 


Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 280.] 
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ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS), 

Accounts presented,—of the Amounts 
due by the Public to Depositors on 31st 
March 1892, and of Receipts, Interest, 
and Disbursements during the year ended 
31st March 1893 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 159,] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(SURREY). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of Surrey for amalgam- 
ating the Parish of Reigate Borough with 
the Parish of Reigate Foreign [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 
(WEST SUFFOLK). 
Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of West Suffolk for the 
constitution of the Parish of Higham by 
the division of the Parish of Gazeley [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1400-1408 (Amoy, Tainan, Ichang, 
Aleppo, Madrid, Newchwang, Wénchow, 
Pakhoi, and Hankow) [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) (MACKEREL, 
HAKE, AND HERRING). 

Return ordered, “showing, so far as 
records are available, (1) the quantity 
and estimated value of mackerel exported 
from Ireland to the principal English 
markets during each of the years 1864 to 
1893, inclusive; (2) the quantity of 
mackerel sent by rail from Kinsale in 
each of the same years ; (3) the quantity 
of mackerel landed* at Kinsale during 
each of the same years ; (4) the quantity 
and value of mackerel landed at most of 
the principal fishing places (including 





a 





Kinsale) on the south-west coast during 
each of the same years ; (5) the quantity 
of hake sent by rail from Kinsale in each 
of the same years ; (6) the quantity and 
value of hake landed at the principal 
fishing places on the south-west coast 
(including Kinsale) during each of the 
same years; and (7) the quantity and 
value of herring landed at the same 
places in each of the same years.”— 
(Mr. Seymour Keay.) 


House adjourned at a quarter | 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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993 Supply— Army 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 13th June 1894. 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


BUTE DOCKS, CARDIFF, BILL [ Lords]. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : The clause to which I took excep- 
tion in this Bill has been withdrawn, and 
I therefore beg to withdraw my opposi- 
tion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


« SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
SupprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 
£2,732,200, Provisions, Forage, and 
other Supplies. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
wished to ask, on a point of Order, for 
anopinion from the Chair. A habit had 
grown up in recent years of introducing 
the Army Estimates and the Ordnance 
Factories Vote at a very late period, 
just at the end of the financial year when 
they had to be hurried through the 
House, and they were at these times in- 
formed by the Secretary of State for 
War that it was important in the interests 
of the Public Service that the Votes 
should be got. The result of that was 
that the Votes were passed with little or 
no discussion, but they were invariably 
promised by the Secretary of State for 
War that he would later on put down on 
a particular day a Vote ofa general 
nature that would enable them to discuss 
every subject that could be raised on 
Vote 1. Sometimes they found that 
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the opinion of the Chairman of Commitees 
was not that of the Secretary of State for 
War, and therefore he would like to have 
the ruling of the Chair whether they might 
discuss the general questivus upon this 
Vote, which had been put down, as he 
understood it, that they might discuss 
not only the subject-matter included in 
the Vote, but also even the Ordnance 
Factory Vote, which was not strictly an 
Army Vote. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I remember at 
that time I was asked the question whe- 
ther the general discussion could be taken 
on a subsequent Vote. If I remember 
rightly the question put to me in regard 
to the Ordnance Factory was whether 
the question could be discussed on 
Vote 9 for Warlike Stores, and I stated I 
thought that it could. With regard to 
this Vote 7, I think it is competent 
under all the circumstances of the case 
—I do not for a moment suggest that 
this ought to be taken as a precedent, 
but under the circumstances of this case 
I thiuk it is open to hon. Members to con- 
tinue to discuss the general question. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) asked if, upon this Vote, it would 
be in Order for him to refer to the gym- 
nastic training of the troops? If he 
might do so, he wished to allude very 
briefly to what was felt to be a great 
want in the Army generally, and that 
was the insufficient training in gymnastics 
and athletics. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I think, underthe 
circumstances, that that would be open to 
discussion, as it could not be discussed 
upon any other Vote. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : One cannot discuss anything 
of a general question except on this 
Vote ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That is so. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that under the 
circumstances he might be permitted to 
say now what he had intended to say 
had not the discussion been restricted 
and abbreviated on Vote 1. The pro- 
vision of gymnastic training was felt to 
be a great want amongst our troops. No 
doubt, in a general way, the whole system 
of training had been improved very much 
of late years. For recruits there was a 
system of gymnastic training, but after 
they returned to their regiments, a gym- 
nastic course was not made necessary 
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as part of their training and drilling. 
What he wanted to impress upon the 
right hon. Gentleman was that this 
training should be still more encouraged. 
One had only to go to the gymnasium at 
Aldershot to see how immensely the men 
were improved in their physical and 
moral characters and in every possible 
way by going through this gymnastic 
course. In Aldershot and other camps, 
however, no proper facilities were given 
to the soldiers for going through this 
course of training. There was a large 
central gymnasium in Aldershot, and the 
Government paid for the building, but 
left it to private enterprise and generosity 
to provide the cricket and recreation 
grounds attached to that building. Surely 
that was not worthy a great country like 
this, and if they had built a gymnasium 
by public money they ought to have 
provided the cricket and recreation 
grounds. There was another point to 
which he should like to refer. Adjoining 
this gymnasium a club-house was built 
entirely for the soldiers, into which every 
soldier was allowed to go if he was in 
uniform and get certain articles of food 
and drink. It was exceedingly well 
managed, was of immense advantage to 
the soldiers, and yet it would hardly be 
believed that the club had,to be kept up 
by private generosity and subscriptions, 
and had to pay a rent of £100 a year to 
the Government. He asked, was it not 
a parsimonious policy to charge these 
soldiers £100 a year for this club- 
house, which adjoined the gymnasium 
built entirely for the training of the 
soldiers, and which was an absolutely 
necessary adjunct to that gymnasium ? 
He suggested that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should remit the payment of £100 
a year rent altogether. He hoped they 
should have some statement from the 
right hon. Gentleman to the effect—first, 
that this system of gymnastic and athletic 
training, which was of enormous import- 
ance, would be encouraged ; and, second, 
that this rental of £100 a year now paid 
for the club-house which adjoined the 
gymnasium would be remitted. A further 
point to which he desired to advert was 
regarding the dress of the men. It was 
well known that in two or three favoured 
regiments warrant officers were allowed 
mufti when off duty. Why, he asked, 


should not other warrant officers in other 
Mr. Jeffreys 
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regiments be allowed similar privileges ? 
If such a concession were made to them, 
they would appreciate it very highly. It 
was, for instance, very hard that a warrant 
officer, who was a very superior class of 
man, should have to go and work in his 
garden iu uniform whilst officers of the 
same rank in certain other regiments 
were allowed to wear plain clothes when 
off duty. In the case of one regiment, 
the Household Cavalry, when it was 
stationed at Windsor, the men were 
allowed what seemed to him most special 
advantages in this way. When they 
went up the river for recreation they 
were allowed to wear shirts and tunics of 
white flannel and straw hats, whereas 
the ordinary soldier was obliged to go in 
his tightly buttoned uniform and never 
allowed to put it off from one year’s end 
to another. 

Str D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
Does he sleep in it ? 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that whatever 
dress he had to wear must be uniform, 
and, surely, if during recreation it had 
been found to be an advantage that the 
men of one regiment should wear plain 
clothes it would also be found to be an 
advantage to extend the same privileges 
to the other regiments. In a Civilian 
Army like theirs there should be some 
relaxation of this kind. He did not ask 
that plain clothes should be worn in a 
general way, but warrant officers were 
a superior class, and if allowed to wear 
plain clothes in one regiment the officers 
of the same rank in other regiments 
should be treated in like manner. There 
were large numbers of soldiers in his 
constituency who had asked him to press 
this matter upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON asked on what 
Vote the item in respect of the decora- 
tions for Volunteer non-commissioned 
officers would be taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) should think that it would 
come in the Volunteer Vote. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) desired 
to know what had been done with regard 
to the question of billeting soldiers in 
public-houses which was brought before 
the right hon. Gentleman some little 
time ago, when complaint was made that 
in many towns there was an excessive 
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amount of billeting ? It was then stated | rifle ranges in the United Kingdom 
that publicans were perfectly ready to do | available for use for the Lee-Metford 
their share, and take part of the necessary rifle, with which nearly all our regiments 
consequences of having licences in having | were now armed. Practice with that 
soldiers billeted upon them, but it was rifle required a distance of 1,000 yards 
complained that this billeting had before the target, and at least 2,000 yards 
occurred so frequently that it became in the rear to render it safe. Consider- 
an enormous tax, and an appeal was | ing the number of troops now in the 
made to the Secretary for War to, United Kingdom, a much larger number 
endeavour to provide something by | of ranges than 47 ought to be provided. 
way of special allowances where there He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
was excessive billeting. The answer if he proposed to take further steps for 
given on behalf of the War Office was | acquiring a larger number of such ranges ? 
that the figures were regulated by Act At present, according to the Return he 
of Parliament, and that when the Act had mentioned, there were seven ranges 
was before the House of Commons any available in the north-eastern military 
change could be made in the figures. | district, seven in the north-western dis- 
Those who raised this question asked | trict, including one in the Isle of Man, 
that there should not be excessive billet- only two in the eastern district, and two 
ing in any one place, but that the routes in the western district. And now came 
should be mapped out so far as possible | a very important district indeed, which 
each year between the various towns.| was most inadequately supplied, and 
The sum allowed for the breakfast of a that was the south-western district, 
soldier by the Army (Annual) Act was | Portsmouth being the headquarters, 
1}d., which to civilians seemed very That was one of the largest military dis- 
startling. For providing 10 pounds of | tricts in England, and yet he found that 
oats, 12 pounds of hay, and 8 pounds of | the only range available in that district, 
straw per day for each horse the pub- | which embraced several counties, including 
licans received 1s. 9d., so that unless they | Hunts, Dorset, and Wiltshire, was at 
were able to buy wholesale it was plain | Browndown. Though that had been 
that they were losing for horses as well | stated by the right hon. Gentleman to be 
as for soldiers. They on that side were | one of the improved ranges, he believed 
bound to see that the publican had, in| that experts were of opinion that even 
these matters, fair play. Many of them | at the present time, and with the im- 
thought that the licences ought to be provements that had been made, Brown- 
under public control and that various | down was not altogether satisfactory. In 
other matters ought to be done; and | the Thames district there were no ranges 
because they so thought, they were more | at all for the Lee-Metford. In the south- 
bound in these matters where they had | eastern district there were two ranges. 
control to see that the publicans were One of these was at Hythe, and must 
dealt with fairly and properly. He asked | necessarily be taken up by the School of 
the right hon. Gentleman to state what | Musketry, which continued nearly all 
had been done to prevent excessive billet- | the year round, so that very few targets 
ing in various parts of the country. | were probably available for the regular 

Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) | troops practising there. There was 
desired to refer to the question of rifle | another range not far from there in the 
ranges, which, he said, was one of the | County of Kent, but the number of 
most important matters the Military | targets was limited. The whole of the 
Authorities had to deal with. On the | troops in Sussex and Kent would have 
last occasion upon which the Army | to carry out their musketry practice most 
Estimates were before the House, the | probably at Lee. In the home district 
Secretary for War informed the Com- | there was a most unsatisfactory state of 
mittee that improvements had been made | things. There were two ranges—at 
in some of the ranges under his control, | Hounslow and Guildford, but the former, 
and he had since furnished bim (Sir H. | he was told, was both unsatisfactory and 
Fletcher) with a Return as to the ranges | unsafe. In the Woolwich district 
to which he made allusion. From this | there were no ranges available so far. 
Return he found that there were only 47 | Aldershot, which was the great military 
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centre in England, had, he admitted, a 
very large, excellent modern range. But 
then they must recollect that the troops 
at Aldershot amounted to a very large 


number indeed, and the range was en- | 


tirely occupied by the troops quartered 
there. They might go to Pyrbright in 
the immediate vicinity of Aldershot 
which might be available for others, but 
considering that the Household Brigade 
occupied the whole of these ranges during 
the time when musketry instruction was 
going on that was hardly likely. There 
was also a range at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. In Scotland there 
were a good many ranges and in Ireland 
also ; County Cork had 11 ranges. But 
the most important military centre in 
Ireland, which was Dublin, was very 
inadequately supplied. There were 
ranges also at the Curragh, but he 


imagined they were simply for the troops | 


quartered there. As the Lee-Metford 


was being supplied not only to the Regular | 


troops, but to the Militia, and was pro- 
mised to the Volunteers, he hoped that the 
Secretary for War would recognise the 
necessity of providing a larger number of 
ranges in different parts of the country. 
The Sussex Militia were trained at 
Chichester, and were served out with the 
Lee-Metford rifle, but as there was no 
range available for the weapon they were 
ordered to continue for this training with 
the old weapons. If there was no range 
available at Chichester in another year 
that regiment would have to be taken by 
some means or other to the ranges at 
Lee in the County of Kent, and as the 
distance was something like 80 miles the 
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men in battalions. Again, there was 
hardly any opportunity for field exercise, 
and another important factor in connec- 
tion with the brigade camps was that the 
expense of attending them was very con- 
siderable indeed to the Volunteers. These 
camps were of the greatest use and bene- 
fit, bringing officers and men together 
who might otherwise have but the opportu- 
nities of meeting so closely, but he hoped 
that too much pressure might not be put 
upon the Volunteers in forcing them to 
attend these brigade camps. With regard 
to the Musketry Returns, the Secretary 
for War on the occasion of the last 
Debate congratulated the Volunteer 
Force on their increasing efficiency in 
musketry. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was intended to adopt a new 
musketry course next year which would 
have the effect of making the condition 
of efficiency higher than it was at pre- 
sent. If a higher state of efficiency 
was to be obtained he did hope it would 
be done as easily and gently as possible. 
The Commitiee must recollect that Vo- 
lunteers were simply civilians who gave 
up much time—which meant money—to 
make themselves efficient, and if higher 
conditions as regarded musketry were 
proposed he feared it would not have that 
beneficial effect which his right hon. 
Friend so confidently anticipated. He 
found from the Returns that 132,636 
men had in 1893 been trained in mus- 
ketry as compared with 128,258 in 1892. 
He was proud, as oue of the oldest Vo- 
lunteer officers now serving, to see that 
result, because it showed that Volunteers 


expense of transportation would be very | were using their best efforts to make 


great. 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 


| 


With regard to the general | themselves efficient in musketry, and to 


carry out the conditions which were at 


on the last occasion, he then said with | present enforced by the authorities. It 
regard to the Volunteers that brigade | appeared that 213 battalions fired in the 


camps had largely increased in number, | musketry classes, and the 


Inspector 


of which he approved, and he mentioned | General in his Report said that the 
that the Volunteers who had received | shooting of 85 was very satisfactory, 107 


allowances for attending brigade camps 
in 1893 amounted to 68,000, or an 
increase of 22,850 as against 1892. 
He quite admitted that brigade camps 
were very useful, but he would impress upon 
the right hon. Gentleman that the attend- 
ance of Volunteers at these camps 
should not be required for too many 





satisfactory, and 18 moderate. He 
trusted that all connected with the 
Volunteers would induce their men to 
carry out this musketry training, which 
was one of the most important duties 
they had to undertake, and that on the 
other hand the Secretary for War would not 
impose such conditions upon them as would 


years in succession. At a brigade camp | defeat the object in view and not enable 
a commanding officer of battalions had | the Volunteers to make themselves as 


Sir H. Fletcher 
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thoroughly efficient as they were anxious 
to be. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consider the points which he 
had ventured to bring under his notice. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I was asked at 
an earlier stage of the proceedings if it 
was competent for those who wished to 
discuss the health of the Army to discuss 
it in general terms on this Vote. I 
thought at first that the Medical Vote 
would afford a more convenient oppor- 
tunity for raising such a discussion. I 
have since looked at the Medical Vote, 
and I find that an item has been omitted 
which formerly appeared. I think, 
therefore, if it is the desire of the Com- 
mittee to discuss that question on a 
general discussion, it will be open for 
them to do so. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD intimated 
that at a later stage he and the hon. 
Member for Basingstoke would call 
attention to the Contagious Diseases 
Act. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, it would be in the recol- 
lection of the Committee that at the end 
of the last general discussion on Army 
affairs, he commenced to bring before the 
notice of the Secretary for War a grievance 
in connection with the Royal Artillery 
officers. He did not make any apology for 
again referring to this subject, although 
he was aware the right hon. Gentleman 
had already given him, in answer to a 
question, a decision which might be con- 
sidered final. At the same time, he 
thought it undesirable that any body of 
men now serving the Queeu in the Army 
should be allowed to sit down under a 
sense of wrong and grievance without 
having their case—however imperfectly 
—put before this House. He thought he 
could not do better than make one or 
two short extracts from a very able 
statement drawn up by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, whose absence on this 
occasion he greatly regretted. Taking 
the consideration of the question from 
the period before purchase was abolished 
until now he wished to tell the House 
very plainly the awkward position in 
which certain old members of this dis- 
tinguished corps, who entered before 
purchase was abolished, were now placed 
in. He would just put the matter before 
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that the prospect of the Regulation of 
1890 was destroyed by the issue in 1892 
of a Circular signed by the Deputy 
Adjutant General of the Royal Artillery, 
in which the officers referred to were 
told that they might either retain their 
posts as regimental majors on active ser- 
vice, in which case they lost all Army 
promotion and were passed over by men 
in every other branch of the Service far 
junior to them, or they might accept the 
terms of the Warrant of 1890, and 
apply for the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
upon half-pay, subject, however, to the 
very serious condition that the moment 
they accepted the half-pay rank they 
thereby lost all claim to subsequent em- 
ployment ; in other words, their Army 
career was at an end. This seemed to 
him a hard and painful dilemma in which 
to place these officers. They were not 
very numerous in number ; they had served 
from before the period of the abolition of 
purchase, and they were all in the most 
distinguished practical exercise of their 
profession, being in active command of 
batteries at Woolwich and elsewhere. 
The fact of the matter was, that by this 
last Regulation of the War Office they were 
actually penalised for doing good and 
active service. These were the very 
men who were the keenest, best educated, 
and most efficient, and who would be 
among the first to be called upon, if war 
broke out, to do the most active, useful, 
and dangerous service. These were the 
unfortunate men who were being 
penalised in this kind of way, and per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman might, 
when he replied, be able to give them some 
real bond fide reason why this strange 
condition of things should have taken 
place, and why these excellent officers 
should be penalised for their energy, 
keenness, and ability. If by pursuing 
such a course any advantage would be 
derived by the country, or there would 
be any increased efficiency in the Army 
from it, no doubt these gentlemen would 
waive their own claims in the interest of 
the good of the community ; but they 
were satisfied such was not the case. 
They would like some public statement 
of the reasons that had induced the 
Military Authorities to place upon them 
this strange and invidious distinction. 


the House in the words of the hon. ; What they desired was that the old 


Member for West Belfast, who said this : | Warrant of 1882 should be restored, and 
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that they should have the opportunity of 
obtaining the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, after seven years of service as 
major, on active service and full pay. 
If that were not possible, as these officers 
were limited in number, it might be 
possible for their individual cases of hard- 
ship to be taken into the consideration of 
the War Office. He hoped that they 
might have some reply which might be, 
at all events, to a certain degree, satis- 
factory to the officers in whose cause he 
was now pleading. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) com- 
mented on the inadequacy of the existing 
rifle ranges and the necessity, in the 
interests of the efficiency of the Army, of 
increasing their number and rendering 
those already in existence as accessible as 
possible. The Volunteer Corps with 
which he was connected had formerly a 
range within six miles of Preston, and it 
was quite safe until the Martini-Henry rifle 
came in. It was then condemned for the 
Martini-Henry rifle, and it would be, of 
course, absolutely useless for the Lee- 
Metford rifle. They had anexcellentrange 
at Chipping within 11 or 12 miles, but the 
difficulty to the Volunteers was to get 
over the five miles between the railway 
and the range in time to get their shooting 
done before dark. He suggested that a 
light railway should be constructed from 
Longridge, where the railway ended, to 
Chipping, a distance of five miles; and 
such a light railway would not only 
serve the purposes of the Volunteers, but 
would prove of advantage in diminishing 
the present heavy expense of transport to 
the camp at Chipping. He also suggested 
the advantage of providing shortranges so 
that the recruits could be taught to fire 
with precision with light charges 
at small objects at a short distance 
before they were taught long-distance 
firing, contending that this would 
result in a saving of time and an in- 
crease of efficiency, whilst comparatively 
small ranges might be provided at little 
expense. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) observed that the range 
accommodation in Ireland was absolutely 
inadequate for the proper training of the 
troops. He knew that something had 


been done at the Curragh with a view to 
effecting an improvement in this respect ; 
but he wished to know had any steps 


Dr. Farquharson 
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been taken with a view to buying the 
land at the rear of the ranges at 
the Curragh? because until it was 
bought it would be impossible to 
carry out field firing on any large 
scale. There was nothing more impor- 
tant than that field firing by battalions 
should be carried out in Ireland, but he 
believed he was correct in saying there 
was not one single range in that country 
in which battalion field firing could be 
carried out, and even in England there 
were few ranges suitable. It was so 
absolutely essential that soldiers should 
be trained to shoot under similar cireum- 
stances to those they would meet with 
on active service that anything which 
would enable field firing to be carried out 
under more favourable conditions would 
be of advantage to the Army. He knew 
it was almost impossible to get tracts 
of land near garrison towns exten- 
sive enough to be used for field firing, 
but the accuracy of the Lee-Metford 
rifle was so great that ranges could be 
made of 200, 300, and 400 yards where 
target firing could be practised, and they 
could be so constructed that they would 
be no more dangerous to the public than 
an ordinary shooting gallery. Again, 
where large tracts of land were going 
out of cultivation, such as was unfortu- 
nately the case in Essex, large ranges 
might be made and the troops taken 
there to practise long-range and field 
firing. The subject was one of such 
great importance that he pressed it on 
the attention of the Government. 
Cotone, LOCKWOOD agreed that 
more rifle ranges were necessary, but said 
that the Secretary for War must have 
extraordinary difficulty in acquiring land 
adapted for the present Lee-Metford 
rifle. He had a proposition to make 
which would place the right hon, Gentle- 
man inthe position of being a double bene- 
factor both to the Army and to agricul- 
tural distress. There was no range avail- 
able in the Eastern district for the Lee- 
Metford rifle. There was a large tract of 
land close to the railway, within easy 
distance of Colchester and Warleigh, 
which, he believed, might be readily 
purchased, and which would be available 
for both long-range and field firing for 
the whole of the troops in that district. 
Something should be done in the direction 
he had indicated, and if such a site for a 
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range were acquired it would serve both 
for the Home District and the Eastern 
District. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) in- 
quired whether anything had been done 
to provide a range for the Lee-Metford 
rifle at Cannock Chase, which was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Militia regiments 
which had their annual training there ? 
He and the hon. Member for Lichfield 
had an interview with the Secretary for 
War on this subject, when they brought 
forward some pregnant facts with reference 
tothe great case of trausporting Militia and 
Line regiments to other places, because 
there was no adequate range at Cannock 
Chase. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, it would perhaps be convenient if 
he said a few words on the subject of 
rifle ranges now. He was not at all 
surprised that so many Members of the 
House had called attention to it, because 
it was no doubt one of the greatest diffi- 
culties, if not the greatest, which con- 
fronted the War Office. All he could say 
really was in very general terms. He 
was aware of all the necessity that 
existed, but he was also aware of the 
enormous difficulties that stood in the way 
in every direction. Perhaps the most 
salient case was that of the Dublin Dis- 
trict. There was a range there which 
would be suitable for the purposes of the 
Dublin garrison, but the War Office were 
engaged in transactions with the owner, 
and in such cases they inverted the ordi- 
nary process of instruction in rifle shoot- 
ing, and generally began at a long range, 
coming to close quarters afterwards, 
Some points of legal difficulty had been 
under consideration, and he earnestly 
hoped that they might be got over, and 
that the Government might finally be 
able to acquire the range to which he 
referred or some other suitable range. 
But the matter could not be hurried more 
than it had been, and in the meantime 
the authorities were fully alive to the 
great disadvantage under which the 
troops in that district would remain until 
a settlement of this sort was made. The 
hon. Member for Preston had suggested 
the construction of a light railway to 
facilitate access to the Chipping Camp. 
That was a matter which might be con- 
sidered ; but, on the whole, it was evi- 
dent that not only the troops, but the 
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Volunteers, would have to face the fact 
that they would have to goa greater dis- 
tance for shooting than they had gone 
hitherto. They could not expect that 
ranges suitable for the new rifle could be 
found everywhere, and, in the case of 
the Volunteers, he hoped that they would 
in most cases be able to join their 
| resources in obtaining ranges, so that one 
/range might be available, with more or 
‘less convenience, to a good many different 
‘corps. With regard to the military dis- 
tricts, the same process, he was afraid, 
| must be found inevitable, and the troops 
| must be taken tothe ranges at considerable 
| expense to the public. His hon. Friend 
| had said there was no range fit for the 
| Lee-Metford rifle in the Eastern Dis- 
i trict. That was not so now, and he 
| wished to state that the Landguard 
‘range had been completed and was now 
‘in working order. The sum of £20,000 
'a year was taken in the Estimates for 
| the purpose of providing and improving 
| ranges, and he did not think they could 
| do better than go on feeling their way 
|and expending this money He assured 
'the Committee that the Military Autho- 
| rities were fully alive to the necessity of 
| moving forward in the matter, and they 
were constantly looking out for suitable 
sites. Cannock Chase had been visited, 
and the whole of the facts were pretty 
well ascertained. It was a question of 
/money, and, unless the House of Com- 
/mons were willing to indulge in some 
| very large expenditure of money, he was 
| not very sanguine of being able to do 
|much on a large scale; but, within the 
limited resources for which the Govern- 
| ment thought it right to ask, they were 
| doing the best they could, and he hoped 
| that gradually they would be able to 
| meet the wants, not only of the Regular 
Forces, but of the Volunteers, which 
existed to a growing extent. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to sup- 
plement this interesting statement with 
regard to the ranges by telling them to 
what extent the Volunteers had been able 
to use the Act of 1892, which empowered 
them to borrow money for ranges. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The extent to which those powers have 
been used I cannot exactly say, but it is 
recognised that they have power to buy 
land for this purpose. 
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*Mr. BRODRICK: There have been | sively by the people of London for 
applications ? recreation on Saturday afternoon, the 
r. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | very day on which these rifle competitions 
There have been applications, but I can- | were constantly goingon. Notonly had 
not at the moment give any definite | a poor gravedigger been shot, but many 
information. I believe a Return on the | a golfer had been over and over again 
subject is to be furnished to the Com- | hit with splinters. He hoped the Secre- 
mittee on the Volunteer Act to-morrow. | tary for War would put an end to this 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) | nuisance. 
wished to call the attention of the right Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
hon. Gentleman to a tolerably recent | observed that the question of Wimbledon 
Regulation in regard to a most meritorious | was, as the hon. Member knew, in a very 
class of non-commissioned officer, and a | acute stage just now, owing to the 
Regulation which pressed very hardly | melancholy occurrence which took place 
upon them. Some time ago there was a short time ago. The difficulty about 
issued from the War Office a Rule to, the matter wax that certain Volunteer 
the effect that after that date non-com- | corps had a right to use the ranges. If 
missioned officers should not be recom- the ranges were dangerous they must, of 
mended for a commission’after the age | course, remain closed. On strong repre- 
of 24 years. The result of this was that | sentations which had beeu made to him 
a certain number who had entered the | he had, however, authorised the re-open- 
Service on the faith of the existing | _ ing of the short ranges up to 300 yards, 
Regulations, and who looked forward, by | and, pending further inquiries into the 
their good conduct and the exercise of their | whole matter, the question of the longer 
abilities, to pushing themselves into the ranges was in abeyance. . The public 
position of commissioned officers, were must, of course, be protected, but the 
shut out from the prospects which had, | difficulty was that certain Metropolitan 
probably, induced them to enter the | Volunteer corps possessed rights to use 
Service by the passing of this Rule. He! the ranges. They had no desire to put 
suggested that it would only be just that | these corps to any unnecessary trouble or 
the Rule should be made to apply only | inconvenience, and all the circumstances 
to the men who entered the Service after | would be duly considered. With refer- 
its issue, and leave it to those who had | ence to the question which had been 
entered on the faith of the old conditions | raised by the hon. Member for Ros- 
to attain, if they could, to a higher rank. | common, he had to say that in regard to 
He asked that this Rule might be de- | the age for promotion from the ranks, a 
prived of its ex post facto effect, and | comparatively low age had been fixed, 
might only apply to those who entered | because it had been found very incon- 
the Army after its issue,-and therefore | venient that one officer should differ 





knew what was before them. /greatly in age from his brother . 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, | officers. No doubt the Order might 
Lichfield) supported the appeal of the| have had the effect of cutting out 
hon. Member for Roscommon, and urged | certain candidates for promotion. The 
that to make this Rule retrospective was | Military Authorities who exercised 
to impose a great hardship on soldiers who | the power of selecting on the represen- 
had entered the Army on the old conditions. | | tation of the officers of the regiment had 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- | to choose from among those candidates, 
hithe) desired to know if the Secretary and it could hardly be said that, in such 
for War could hold out any hope that the | a state of things, a right was constituted 
shooting on Wimbledon Common would | on the part of the individual. If, in the 
be put a stop to? He noticed that the | exercise of their discretion, and with the 
Duke of Cambridge had written a long | | interests of the Army in view, the 
letter to the Burial Board of Putney ex- | / Military Authorities thought it was not 
pressing his sympathy with the people | desirable that any men over 24 should 
there in their protest 2 this rifle | be appointed, they had only to act accord- 
range going on any further. Wimbledon | ingly. He had said this in order that 
was a very large and populous district, | the matter might not be misunderstood. 
the Common there was used very exten-| It was ‘not desirable to interfere with 
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Rules which seemed to him salutary | anywhere near them. But even if a 


Rules in the interest of the Army. 

Mr. BODKIN said, that those of the 
officers who were within a few weeks or 
a few days, as the case might be, of the 
limit appeared to him to have a grievance. 
The Rule did not exist when they 
entered the Service, and their chance of 
promotion should not be taken from 
them because of their being a week or 
two or a few days over 24 years of age. 
Men should not have their prospects in 
life destroyed by an arbitrary Rule of this 
kind. 

Cotoyet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he thought the question brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Roscommon de- 


served more attention than the Secretary | 


range were started in the New Forest 
people who visited the Forest ob- 
jected. Wimbledon was spoken of and 
the Commander-in-Chief was quoted ; 
but the Duke of Cambridge did not pre- 
tend to interfere as Commander-in-Chief. 
He interfered merely as a large pro- 
prietor of villa residences in the neigh- 
bourhood. There must be ranges if the 
Regulars and Militia and the Volunteers 
were to be efficient with the rifle. 
There was, no doubt, great difficulty in 
regard to the ranges, and there must of 
necessity be a certain amount of risk ; 
but if shooting was to be put a stop to 
becanse golfers “ could not get into the 





ninth hole,” he thought it would have 


of State for War appeared to have | been much better if the Leader of the 
devoted to it, as many men were likely | Opposition had never taken to golf and 
to suffer hardships. The effect of | thereby given it such an advertisement. 

limiting the age to 24 years was| Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, it 
practically to prevent all save those who | would be a fatal step to prevent men 
entered the Army as gentlemen from | working up from the ranks or to give the 
obtaining promotion. He was not going to | soldier the idea that his career would 
define what was meant by the word | close in the non-commissioned ranks. 


“gentleman.” In his view any man who 
entered the Army ought to have a chance 
of obtaining promotion. If a man joined 
the ranks at the age of 18, it might be 
impossible for him to work himself up in 
six years. He knew a man, the son of 
a Peer, who joined the ranks and was 
promoted to be sergeant. The Colonel 
called the other sergeants and said to them, 
“Have you any objection to this 
man being made sergeant-major ?” The 
answer given was, “ No; not if he is to 
be cleared out and get his promotion 
soon.” The promotion was given almost 
at once. Men who were promoted in 


this way often belonged to a family of | 


| Some of the most admirable officers who 
| had risen to the position of colonels and 
_ generals had originally been in the ranks. 
He thought that 24 years was a very 
early limit of age to fix, and he desired 
to back up the appeal which had been 
made to the Secretary of State on the 
subject. There were a certain number 
of outfit allowances given to men 
who received commissions from the ranks, 
but he was not sure that these had all 
been distributed. He had heard that 
where two candidates presented them- 
selves for promotion, preference was 
given to the one who would not require 
the £100 or £120 for outfit. He did 





officers ; they were the smartest men in| not know how far this statement was 
the regiment, not unfrequently with ser- | accurate, but if it were true the system 
vants of their own. Gentlemen like this, should not be encouraged. Every 
could obtain promotion, but it was prac- | advantage ought to be conferred on 


tically impossible for the son of a black- 
smith or a carpenter, even if fairly well 
educated, to rise to the position of 
sergeant-major and obtain a commission 
within six years. In the French Army 
& private very often in 8 or 10 years 
worked himself to the position of 
sous-lieutenant. With regard to the 
rifle ranges, the necessity for the troops 


‘deserving men in the ranks. 


Clearly 
anything which would have the effect of 
stopping promotion at an early age would 
have a bad effect on recruiting, though 
he did not suppose that nowadays every 
private soldier supposed that he had a 
Field Marshal’s batén in his knapsack. 
Masor DARWIN said, the Regula- 
tion applied to all men except those who 








being able to shoot well was generally | had performed specially meritorious ser- 
recognised, but it was said that they | vice or distinguished themselves in the 
should not practise at ranges with houses | field. He understood that the object of 
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the Regulation was to allow of promo-' CoLtongst NOLAN said, he should 
tion and prevent a back-door method of | like to hear a definition of “ meritorious 
getting into the Army. He trusted that | service.” 
in cases where it was found to work *Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, it 
hardly the Regulation would te carefully was well known by those familiar with 
applied. | the Army administration that even in 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN | peace time with their comparatively small 
said, he was very lukewarm with regard | establishment there was great difficulty 
to back-door entrances into the Army, | experienced in keeping that establish- 
and did not think that there should be an | ment full. The official Reports might 
undue proportion of promotions from the | say that the recruits came up satisfac- 
ranks. It was to the interests of the | torily to the standard, but those behind 
private soldier that they should look, the scenes knew very well that even in 
and, of course, they could not forget that the piping times of peace the regulations 
he had other positions open to him which , for ensuring the physical efficiency of 
were not in the combatant ranks—that | the soldier had to be more or less 
of quartermaster and ridingmaster, for | disregarded or dealt with with consider- 
instance. He believed that the Regula- able latitude. This was not satisfactory, 
tion would not have the effect anticipated. | because if they could not be sure of 
At least, he should be sorry if it bad.| maintaining the strength of the 
Their object was to see the promotion| Army in peace time they might 
of the proper men; at any rate,| be certain that when an _ emer- 
he would look into the matter.| gency arose they would not be able 
As to the outfit allowance, his | to procure the necessary augmentation, 
impression was that there were «| It came tothis that if the Army was to 
certain number of outfits provided for. | be maintained, with the general rise of 
A certain sum was set aside, and when | prices throughout the country and the 
that was exhausted, he imagined, only | general improvement of all classes, it 
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those were promoted who could do with- 
out the outfit allowance. So far as he 
had investigated the matter, he should 
not think the allowance was used in the 
injurious way suggested. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he should 
object even to the outfit allowance 
ceasing when the sum set aside for the 
purpose had been exhausted. His infor- 
mation was that the allowance had not 
been made for the past 10 years, and 
that there had been numerous cases 
where men had been promoted on the 
understanding that they would not ask 
for the outfit allowance. He wished to 
obtain an assurance that this sort of thing 
would not continue in the future. It 
ought to be at least made clear that so 
long as the outfit allowance was not 
exhausted it should be given to everyone 
indifferently. When the amount avail- 
able was exhausted the Secretary for 
War could take money from other Army 
Votes for the purpose. He hada perfect 
right to do that. It would be useless to 
tell Members of the Public Accounts 
Committee that the Government when 
they desired to do so could not take 
money from one Vote and apply it to the 





purposes of another. 


Major Darwin 


would be necessary, sooner or later, to 
add some considerable inducement and 
attraction, and it was very desirable to do 
this, if possible, without adding materially 
to the charge on the taxpayer. The point 
he urged was that it should be made easier 
for a soldier after he retired to enter the 
ranks of civil life and obtain employment. 
The position of the soldier in this matter 
had been greatly altered of recent years 
owing to the introduction of the short- 
service system. When a man engaged 
for what was practically a lifetime he 
became entitled to a pension and was 
independent when he left the ranks. 
Now, however, after five or six years, or 
perhaps even a shorter period, he returned 
to civil life and found himself out of 
gear with the line of civil employment 
with which he had formerly been 
familiar. He was, therefore, very much 
handicapped in his endeavour to obtain 
work, This was fully recognised by the 
Government of the day and the House 
some years ago when they appointed a 
Select Committee to consider what means 
could be adopted to facilitate the em- 
ployment of the soldier on discharge. The 
Committee was a strong one, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the War 
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Office being a member of it. A Report | discharged soldiers let them be shown. 
was presented in 1876 which pointed out | He should not have believed if he had 
that there were two things which should not heard a whisper to that effect that 
be done—the admission of soldiers into | this proposal would have met with oppo- 
Government employment must be facili- | sition from any quarter. Both sides of 
tated, and measures might be taken to; the House were equally interested in the 
assist towards their being more largely | efficiency of the Army and of saving 








introduced intoemployment under private 
employers of labour. The Committee 
recognised the fact that under the pre- 
sent system of service, appointments to all 
the higher grades of the Civil Service 
were regulated by open competition. The 
Committee were very careful, therefore, 
to avoid trenching on the principle of com- 
petition, but they pointed out that there 
were a large number of lower appoint- 
ments—such as those of messengers and 
junior clerks—for which discharged 
soldiers were well fitted. The Committee 
also took a great deal of valuable evidence 
from private employers of labour— 
especially managers of the great railways 
—to the effect that they found soldiers 
admirably fitted for many kinds 
of employment. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory, as showing the discipline of 
the Army, than the evidence of these 
witnesses. It was understood that the 
Report of the Committee would be acted 
on; buta very remarkable Paper was 
published about three years ago, showing 
how little had been done towards carrying 
out the recommendations. This Paper 
deserved the careful consideration of all 
those who had the interests of the Army 
and of the taxpayers at heart. It showed 
that less than one-fifth of the subordinate 
appointments such as messengers in the 
Public Offices were occupied by dis- 
charged soldiers, and that only 1 per 
cent. of the subordinate clerical appoint- 
ments were filled by them. Knowing 
what admirable clerks were to be found 
in the Army, there could be no doubt, 
that the principle advocated by the Com- 
mittee and generally accepted by the 
House had not been acted upon. The 
different Government Departments, pos- 
sibly, were jealous of interference 
with their patronage, and he ven- 
tured to think that the time had arrived 
when a further inquiry should be 
made into the subject to find out what 
progress had been made and what 
were the difficulties in the way of the 
furtherance of this system. If there 
were objections to the employment of 


|! other men, 


| the pockets of the taxpayers. He had 
| heard it said that it would be unfair to 
| persons engaged in civil employment to 
| expose them to the competition of dis- 
| charged soldiers. If such a contention 
were raised, it was easy to show how un- 
' founded it was. Surely, if a man with- 
drew for a portion of his life from com- 
| petition—and did so at the expense of 
the taxpayer—the labour party was to 
| that extent a gainer, and could not com- 
| plain if that man at the end of a few years 
|} once more entered the labour market, 
‘It must be admitted that a _ soldier 
' coming back from his military career was 
| under great disadvantage as compared 
| with all other classes. For many years 
he was removed from civil life, and he 
/returned to it a comparative stranger, 
heavily handicapped. The State having 
| put him at the disadvantage ought, as 
far as possible, to restore him to the 
position he would otherwise have occu- 
| pied. No expenditure was asked for to 
| the amount of a penny ; it was merely a 
| question of appointments to small posts 
| which required to be filled by reliable 
meu. In every other country in the world 
|a large proportion of the subordinate 
public offices were reserved for old 
soldiers; and if that were regarded as 
| sound policy abroad, where the armies were 
recruited by conscription, still more in 
this country it should be adopted in order 
to induce men to join the ranks. Soldiers 
had a strong claim to the gratitude of the 
/nation. In certain quarters the notion 
was entertained that a soldier while in 
the service was a mere idler—a useless 
idler—giving no return for his mainten- 
ance. It would be hard to justify that 
| belief. Soldiers, in their own way, worked 
| just as hard as any other class of the 
community. Not only was their work 
hard, but it combined the element of 
| danger. It was hardly necessary to say 
that the trade of England turned largely 
/upon the maintenance of our colonies, 
'and the soldier sent out in their defence 
/was doing work at least as valuable as 
It would not have been 
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necessary to say a word on the matter 
but for the popular notion that men who 
went into the Army did no work. 
Soldiers serving in the colonies, or still 
more in India, liable to the conse- 
quences of duty in regions of pesti- 
lential jungles, were certainly not useless 
idlers. No class of the population was de- 
serving of greater consideration from the 
State than retired soldiers. Formerly, no 
doubt, the Army was recruited in part 
from the must ignorant and lowest class, 
but nowadays the soldier was drawn from 
an admirable class, the sober und well- 
conducted working men, and fully repre- 
sented their good qualities. Discipline 
further benefited him, and the soldier 
came back to civil life greatly improved 
by his military experience, and should 
have every chance of turning out a yood 
citizen. Opposition, it was therefore to 
be hoped, would not be offered to the 
reasonable proposal now submitted to the 
House. The Government was not asked 
to expend money or to give any pledges ; 
all that was asked that it should be 
ascertained what could be done by 
good organisation and care to provide 
extended employment for old soldiers on 
leaving the Service. He hoped it would 
not be necessary to move for a re- 
duction of the Vote, and if the Secre- 
tary of State could give an assurance 
that attention would be given to this 
matter, great satisfaction would be felt 
by Members of the House, and by the 
public, who were interested in the welfare 
of the soldier. 

*GeveraL FITZWYGRAM (South 
Hants, Fareham) said, he wished to urge 
upon the Secretary for War the claims 
of the senior non-commissioned officers 
in the Army to employment in Govern- 
ment Departments on their discharge from 
the Service after completing a term of 21 
years. He fully admitted the claims to 
consideration of the ordinary Reserve men 
—those who had served 6 or 12 years 
only, but their claims were by no means 
so strong as those of the old non-com- 
missioned officers, for they were younger 
men and better able to start a new life. 
But the men whose case he was pleading 
that day, although they had had an ex- 
cellent training, found no counterpart in 
eivil life. They had learnt the trade of 
soldiering and no other trade, and they 
were turned adrift at the age of 41 or 42, 


Sir G. Chesney 
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too late in life to begin learning a new 
trade and to make a new start. They 
consequently had very little chance of 
securing civil employment. The hon. 
Member for Battersea a few nights pre- 
viously had stated that a soldier workman 
had no more claim to these appointments 
than a civilian workman, but he dissented 
from that view. A civilian took up his 
trade at the age of 18, and at 40 was at 
his best, earning the highest possible pay, 
and, if a steady man, able to continue 
doing so for many years. The case of senior 
non-commissioned officers discharged at 
the age of 40 was exactly the contrary. 
He hoped the Government would consider 
the claims of the senior non-commissioned 
officers—a body of men who had done 
good service, and whose character would 
bear every inspection—to employment 
when they left the Service. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
did not know what the Secretary for 
War was going to do in reference to the 
Bill of his hon. and gallant Friend, but 
he feared that if it were inteaded to 
refer it to a Committee it would involve 
the shelving of the question for an in- 
definite period. This was a matter on 
which the Government ought already to 
have made up its mind, and he was 
afraid that it had done so, but in a wrong 
direction, because if they looked at the 
lists of messengers engaged in the various 
Public Departments they would see that 
the claims of these men for employment 
had practically been ignored. He was not 
sure that either the War Office or the Ad- 
miralty set a good example in this matter, 
for the latest Returns showed that they 
were as great sinners as the other De- 
partments. He thought that the views 
of the hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. 
Burns) on this subject had been some- 
what misunderstood. He had had many 
conversations with the hon. Member on 
the subject, and believed his objection 
was not that soldiers should be selected 
for posts which civilians might occupy, 
but that civilians were placed at a dis- 
advantage in competing for these posts 
because the pensions of Reserve soldiers 
were taken into account in fixing the re- 
muneration which was given. These men 
ought to receive their pensions in addi- 
tion to the full pay which they could 
earn as messengers, and he fancied the 
system of deduction now iu vogue was a 
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relic of ancient days, when men left the | population that no undue privilege, 
Army wi eae pensions and in no way where it can be avoided, should be given 
incapacitated for work, and then secured to the military man. There are other 
engagements in the Civil Service. | classes of the community, who have done 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | equally profitable service to the State 
With regard to the point raised by the | ‘and the country, who ought not to be 
hon. Member for Preston, I should say shut out from employment by the unfair 
that I regard the pay of Reserve men | competition, in any degree, of the old 
rather as a retaining fee than as pension | soldier. With the view of the subject 
or pay in the ordinary sense, because | being. considered in all its aspects, I 
they are under an obligation in case of | think there should be on the proposed 
necessity to serve in the defence of their’ Committee some representation of the 
country. ‘To deduct that retaining fee more civilian feeling than is usually ex- 
from a man’s pay as a messenger will, it pressed by hon. Members who take a 
seems to me, be unfair. I can assure the more direct military view of the question. 
hon. Member for Preston that the War I myself take the military view ; but, at 
Office employ no men as messengers who the same time, I think the very strong 
have not served in the Army. But it is | civilian view of the matter that exists 
misleading to talk of these posts as if | cannot be disregarded. Under the cir- 
they can supply a career for all dis- cumstances, I am glad to be able to 
charged men. There is only a handful announce that the Government will offer 
of them, after all, and the number of no opposition to any Motion by the hon. 
vacancies during the course of a year is and gallant Member for the appointment 
trifling. To come now to the main point, | of a Committee. 
I see no reason why the Committe asked *Mr. BRODRICK said, he was glad to 
for by the hon. and gallant Member for | be able to congratulate the right hon, 
Oxford should not be granted. In 1877 Gentleman on having made during the 
the subject was fully investigated by past three months considerable progress in 
what was known as Mr. Childers’ | his views on this subject, and on having 
Committee, who made certain  re-| consented to the appointment of a Com- 
commendations, and it is reasonable | mittee. He gathered from investigations 
that after this interval of time another | recently made by an hon. Member that 
Committee should consider how far those | the movement set on foot by the late 
recommendations have been carried out,| Government for the employment of 
and what the position of the matter is | Reserve soldiers in the Post Office was 
now. The Government, therefore, will | not now being carried out to the same 
offer no opposition to a proposal for | extent as under the late Government, 
appointing a Committee if my hon. Friend | and he feared the Postmaster General 
will put one down. I must say, how- did not feel the same degree of interest 
ever, that I think it would be dangerous|in the matter as his predecessor. 
and wrong to promulgate the idea that | He was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
soldiers are to have a monopoly of em- | was not in his place so that they might 
ployment in the Public Service, or that | have his views on the point. The Secre- 
Railway Companies and other great em-| tary for War in his observations, too, 
ployers of labour can be forced to employ | had been much more guarded than they 
soldiers. The Government cannot guar- | might have expected him to be in view 
antee anything that can be called a/| of the nature of the report he signed 18 
career for the soldier after he leaves the | years ago. It had never been claimed 
colours, and nothing but mischief is done | that soldiers should have a monopoly of 
by using language encouraging impossible | employment under Government, but they 
expectations. At the same time, I do/| did contend that Reserve soldiers, by 
not, of course, say that no effort should | reason of their having been in the service 
be made by the Government of the| of the State, had a greater right to 
country to provide employment for these | employment in the Government offices 
men, and I am always very glad to take | than ordinary citizens, who probabl 
ee in any endeavour for that purpose. | had rendered the State no service at al 

t we must always remember that there | Large employers of labour felt some 
is a strong feeling among the civilian | hesitation in engaging men who were 
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liable to be suddenly called away for | crease was less in proportion at home 
drill or service, and they were unwilling | than at foreign stations. He very much 
to take action in the matter unless the | regretted having to refer to these dis- 
Government showed an example. Having | agreeable details, but the Return showed 
regard to that fact, and to the fact also | that the number of soldiers admitted to 
that the subject had stood still, even if | hospital for cases of secondary syphilis, 





it had not gone back, during the past | 
two or three years, he was glad to hear) 
the right hon. Gentleman signify his 
intention not to oppose the appointment 
of the Committee, whose operations 
would, he hoped, prove of practical value 
and effect. Interest in this question was by | 
no means confined to Members in that 

House. When he was himself at the 
War Office, he received letters from a) 
large number of persons in the country 
urging that the Government should take 
further steps in the direction of employing 
Reserve soldiers. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, he had a few 
observations to make with regard to the 
health of the Army, and unpleasant as 
the task before him was, he felt it to be 
his duty to fulfil it, seeing that he repre- 
sented in that House so very large a 
numberof soldiers. Representations had 
been made to him as to the increase of 
contagious diseases among the troops— 
an increase formidable and terrible in its 
degree, not only in England, but in other 
parts of the world, and especially in 
India, and in the West Indies. A Return 
granted by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the beginning of the present year gave 
detailed information as to these diseases. 
It was called “The Army, average 
numbers at Home and Abroad,” and he — 
must ask the attention of hon. 
Members to it. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Oxford told them a 
few minutes previously that the soldier 
deserved the consideration and gratitude 
of this country ; how could they better 
extend that to him than by keeping him | 
in good health ? The Return to which | 


which medical men had informed him 
was the worst form of the disease, was 
21-2 per 1,000 in 1871, whereas during the 
last three years the figures had risen to 
33, 35, and 37 per 1,000. If hon. Members 
turned to page 5 of the Report dealing 
with foreign stations, they would find 
that, while in 1879 the number of cases 
of secondary syphilis was 7°8 per 1,000, 
in 1892 it was 20°9 per 1,000. It had 
thus nearly trebled in the time. Taking 
the details it was shown that in Malta the 
percentage of cases in 1879 was 6 per 
1,000, and in 1892 it was 18°6; in the 
West Indies 3-9 per 1,000 in 1880, and 
in 1892 48°3 per 1,000, a frightful in- 
crease ; in South Africa 19°] per 1,000 
in 1879, and 68°5 in 1892; China, 11-2 
per 1,000 in 1879, and 58*4 in 1892; in 
Bengal, 21°8 per 1,000 in 1881, and 55:1 
in 1892; in Madras 25°3 per 1,000 in 
1880, and 74 in 1892; and in Bombay 
22°8 per 1,000 in 1880, and 50°4 in 1892. 


Now, he ventured to ask the Secretary 


for War what he was going to do in 
view of that appalling state of affairs ? In 
presence of the great improvement in 
medical science during recent years this in- 


| crease of disease was perfectly startling. 
' An officer who brought home a detachment 


from India the other day told him that 
half his men were down with the disease, 
and some of them were so weak as to 


have to be carried on and off the ship. 


In the best interests of the country, as 
well as of the Army, the matter de- 
manded serious consideration. It was a 
horrible thing that our soldiers should thus 
be wasted by disease, and it was a serious 
thing for the country ; for if the Army, 





he had alluded showed that the health of | especially in India, were suddenly called 
our troops was getting worse in every | upon for active service, it would be found 
part of the world, and that disease in its | that one-half of the men were incapaci- 
most terrible form was rapidly spreading | tated. He wished to know what action 
among them, to the great danger of our | the War Office intended to take to pro- 
future population. The right hon. Gen- | vide some remedy to combat the evil ? 
tleman had said, since granting the Return, | He thought it advisable that a Committee 
that it showed some irregular results, but | of medical men should be appointed to 
if the Committee would turn to it they | investigate the question, and, if possible, 
would find that it certainly showed a to suggest a remedy. If there was any 
terrible regularity in the increase of the | necessity for a Committee to inquire into 
disease in recent years, though that in- | the question of finding occupation for 


Mr. Brodrick 
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a still greater necessity to inquire 
and see that the health of the 
troops was so maintained as to fit 
them to undergo military fatigue. 
When they had a Report like this, and 
looking through it saw that in almost 
every instance this terrible disease was 
increasing everywhere throughout the 
ranks of the Army, not only in this 
country but more especially upon foreign 
stations, then, he said, it demanded the 
attention of everbody who was interested 
in the welfare of the Army, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War would be 
able to suggest some remedy. Unless a 
remedy was quickly found, he believed 
that the troops-would not only be deci- 
mated, but that if it were found necessary 
to call them out it would be found that a 
half or one-third at least would be in 
hospital. It was upon these grounds 
that he asked the Secretary of State for 
War to turn his grave attention to this 
subject, and at all events assure them 
that he thought it worth while to ap- 
point a Committee of experts to go into 
the matter. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD said, this was 
an extremely disagreeable question to 
approach in Committee, but it was one so 
important and vital to the health of the 
soldier and consequently to the nation at 
large that in his mind it would be un- 
questionably wrong if it were passed by, 
however unpleasant and even loathsome 
it might appear. Those of them sitting 
on both sides of the House who were old 
soldiers had never had but one opinion 
upon the very vexed question of the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts ; 
and it was a curious fact that—although 
he was aware that a strong opinion to 
the contrary prevailed—if they took 
the Army at large there could not be 
discovered any person in authority who, 
if he had a free hand, did not acknow- 
ledge that consequences of a most fatal 
character had resulted from the repeal 
of those Acts. He was bound to make 
these representations to the Committee, 
because the matter was one of growing 
and urgent importance. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Basingstoke (Mr. 
Jeffreys) had quoted figures, especially 
applying to stations abroad, which showed 
that there was an alarming increase of 
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disease. The private soldier under any 
circumstances was an expensive article 
to the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, 
and it was only right, therefore, that they 
should do everything in their power, in 
the interests of the nation as well as in 
the interest of the soldier himself, to pre- 
vent disease, which not only incapacitated 
him from duty, but often entailed the 
most hideous and frightful sufferings 
upon his descendants. Now that this 
question had assumed such a burning 
aspect, he should suggest that the least that 
the Secretary of State for War could do 
was to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the subject. The Return before them 
showed that there was a most appalling 
increase of disease amongst the soldiers 
stationed in India, and if they had regard 
alone to the serious condition of affairs there 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to interfere to the extent of appointing 
a Committee to conduct an inquiry. 
He did not suppose that such a Com- 
mittee could inquire into the question of 
the re-imposition of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, because he knew that 
hon. Members opposite were, as a body, 
opposed to those Acts. At the same 
time, he might say that he would give 
anything to see that matter re-opened in 
the interests of the soldier, and especially 
in the interests of the young soldier, in 
India and other places abroad, who, 
having a good deal of time upon his 
hands, and not much to do, fell an easy 
prey to the opportunities for mischief 
which were presented to him. He 
thought a Committee might sit to inquire 
whether any remedy could be found for 
preventing the increase of disease, and 
although such a Committee could not 
go into so many matters as he could 
desire, he believed that they might be 
able to come to some conclusion which 
might enable them to preserve the 
soldier from the terrible scourge which 
now afflicted him. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BaNNERMAN, Stir- 
ling, &c.): The two hon, Gentlemen who 
have spoken have, I must say, dealt 
with this delicate subject in a very 
proper manner. They have urged that 
this is a matter deserving immediate 
attention, and that there ought to be a 
radical change in the existing system. 
So far as the arguments may go for and 
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against the system of repression by the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, I think I 
may say that this is not the proper 
time or place for discussion; and 
my hon. Friends have recognised that. 
For myself I approach the subject from a 
very neutral position, because I was never 
what may be called a fanatic in opposi- 
tion to the Contagious Diseases Acts. I 
did not take the extreme view which was 
adopted by some of my hon. Friends with 
whom I customarily act in politics. I 
must, however, say that this point occurs 
to me: I was Secretary to the Admiralty 
at the time when there was a strong 
agitation for repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, or, at all events, of the 
most objectionable portions of them, and 
I looked very carefully, with the assist- 
ance of some of the most eminent and 
competent medical anthorities of the 
Navy, into the statistics of the matter so 
far as they affected the Navy, and the 
conclusion to which I came—and the 
conclusion to which I think everyone else 
came who went into the subject—was that 
these Acts had no practical effect what- 
ever in checking the progress of disease. 
My hon. Friends have alluded to the 
large number of men who are sick from 
this disease ; and no doubt the number 
is distressing and even appalling. But, as 
a matter of fact, I find that the number of 
men at home who are affected has 
diminished. The total number of ad- 
missions to hospital on the average 
strength in 1880 was 245 per 1,000. In 
the following years the numbers were 
245, 246, 260, 270, 275, 267, 252, 224, 
212, 212, 197, 201 respectively, so that 
there has been a constant diminution. 
With regard to the constantly sick, the 
percentages are 16°77, 16°46, 18°54, 
20°14, 19°34, 19°29, 19°10, 18°19, 16°96, 
17°07, 15°34, and 16°46. There is 
nothing in these figures to warrant the 
belief that the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts has had the effect of in- 
creasing disease. 


Cotonet LOCKWOOD : I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is referring to the 
total cases of disease. If the more 
serious form of disease is taken a constant 
increase is shown. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The fact is, that the figures fluctuate in a 
most unaccountable way. Apart from 
that, I must say that in my opinion it is 
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perfectly impossible in this country to go 
back to anything like the system which 
was in vogue under the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. Nor do I think it would 
be desirable to do so, because unless that 
system is applied to the whole population 
of the country it will never be effective 
in preventing disease. That is the con- 
clusion to which the best-informed people 
have come. If you take the opinion of 
any medical authority well acquainted 
with the subject he will admit that there 
cannot be any success in the application 
of this system unless you apply it to the 
whole community. Everybody knows 
that you cannot apply it to the whole 
community in this country, and therefore 
it is idle to think of returning to it. I 
do think that more good could be done 
than is done at present by the Local 
Authorities to check vicious practices 
in the districts mainly concerned 
if they would only put into operation 
more stringently the powers they 
at present possess. I am afraid there is 
a disposition on the part of the Local 
Authorities in garrison and naval towns 
to look back at the time when the British 
tax payer, with the aid of the Metropolitan 
Police, did for them what they ought to 
do for themselves, and they still regard 
the matter from that point of view. The 
Local Authorities have become so used 
to the system of control by the Central 
Police Authority that they undoubtedly 
expect its re-establishment. You must, 
first of all, get that idea out of their 
heads, and then you must induce them to 
exercise the powers. they possess for 
checking this evil. If they think their 
powers are insufficient then they must 
come to Parliament to extend them. I 
had the privilege the other day of an 
interview with the chief Military 
Authorities, and certain gentlemen repre- 
senting an Association in which leading 
members of the Church of England and 
other philanthropic people take a great 
interest, and the conclusion to which we 
all came was that it is to the Local 
Authorities that we must look for au im- 
provement in the existing state of things. 
The only fault I have to find with my 
hon. Friends for bringing this matter 
forward to-day is that it may continue to 
foster in the minds of the Local Authori- 
ties the vain idea that, after all, we shall 
return to the state of things which this 
House and the general feeling of the 
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country has condemned and will never 
revert to again. That, of course, does 
not affect the deplorable state of affairs 
with which we have to deal, and I 
may assure my hon. Friends that 
that state of affairs is being con- 
stantly considered by the medical 
authorities of the Army. With regard 
to India, where there has been a very 
remarkable and startling development 
of the disease, 1 will only say that the 
very best advice I can obtain goes to 
show me that the disease was not 
materially diminished when extreme re- 
strictive practices and regulations were 
enforced, and that since these extremely 
rigorous regulations have been removed 
no material increase of disease has mani- 
fested itself. The Indian Government 
have under their consideration certain 
other ways of dealing with the question, 
which they have good reason to expect 
will have a marked effect in benefitting 
the health of the soldiers. So far as the 
home stations are concerned, I have high 
authority for saying that the matter is 
one that ought to be left to the Local 
Authorities. I speak particularly of 
towns like Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 
and Devonport, and Aldershot. The 
localities have the advantage of large 
numbers of men being stationed there, 
and I think it is not only their interest, 
but their business, to support us in main- 
taining the healthy condition of the 
troops. As I have said, if they do not 
consider that they have sufficient power 
they should come to Parliament for more. 
*Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, 
that as one who had long been con- 
nected with the India Army he must add 
his testimony to what had been said 
by his hon. Friends. Since the 
abolition of the contagious diseases re- 
strictions in India the state of things had 
become positively appalling. He was not 
prepared to enter into the question raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman, who had spoken 
as to restrictive measures in this country 
giving rise to an increase or decrease of 
disease; but he could say emphatically 
that there was no sort of ground in facts 
for the assumption that the increase of 
the disease and the abolition of the re- 
strictions in India were not intimately 
connected. Immediately on the restric- 
tions being removed an alarming spread 
of the disease had taken place. The two 
things were as connected as cause and 
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effect—as two phenomena could be. And 
not only was there a large increase in the 
amount of disease, but there had been a 
terrible access of its virulence and in- 
tensity. In some parts of India an 
attack of this disease was almost equi- 
valent to a sentence of death. As 
regarded the efficiency of the Army in 
India, more than one man in every three 
passed into the hospitals, and not only 
should that be considered, but also the 
fact that those who were returned as 
cured were mostly quite unfit for the ex- 
posure of a campaign. They also had to 
consider that these young men came back 
to England tainted for life, and conveyed 
the disease to their posterity. It was said 
that there was no connection between the 
restrictions and the rise and fall of the 
disease. That might be the case in 
England, but iv India there was no sort 
of doubt as to the connection. This 
terrible increase in the amount of disease 
had taken place in India because the 
Governmeut had given way to a fanatical 
wave of hysterics. The Resolution was 
passed in the House without proper 
consideration, without perfect knowledge 
of the facts, and because the Government 
of the day had not sufficient courage to 
resist. ‘They were responsible for all the 
calamity that followed. And how in- 
consistent was their action! If they 
were going to take a high moral tone and 
refuse to recognise restrictions—if vice 
was to bear the punishment of disease, 
why not be consistent and refuse medical 
treatment to the diseased person ? If 
he had- committed the sin, according to 
their contention he ought to bear the 
punishment. The women were allowed 
to ply their loathsome trade without any 
sort of control, and it was only when the 
young soldier, who was removed from all 
home influences, became a sufferer, that 
they attempted to help him. Surely, 
that was highly illogical. He did not 
know what measures the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to as about to 
be taken, but when he was connected 
with the Government of India the opinion 
there was that there was no middle 
course between an abolition of the re- 
strictions and their re-imposition. If 
persons of either sex chose openly to ply 
a dangerous trade, it was the duty of 
the Government to place restrictions on 
that trade. He had never heard a serious 
argument against that view, and was con- 
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vinced that’ so long as the trade was 
earried on without restrictions, so long 
would the present state of things con- 
tinue. The consequences be on the heads 
of those who allowed the traffic to con- 
tinue without restrictions ! 

GenerRAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said that, having served in 
India, he considered that he should not 
be doing his duty if he did not tell the 
House how much more serious were the 
effects of this disease in India than in 
England. No one, whatever his views 
might be, and however hard-hearted, or 
however from religious grounds he might 
be opposed to the regulation of vice, 
could) see the suffering which he 
(General Goldsworthy) had witnessed 
amongst young soldiers in India without 
having his heart melted. He had had 
as many as 300 sick men at a time under 
his charge, many of them suffering from 
this terrible malady. Numbers of them 
were sent home invalided, not cured, and 
carrying the disease broadcast through 
the civil population. People imagined 
that secondary disease affected only the 
people who had contracted it. Nothing 
of the sort. The most innocent people 
might suffer. It was very contagious, and 
in many cases even the hospital attendants, 
though they took every precaution, were 
often infected. When the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts was moved in the 
House he was a young Member of the 
House and unacquainted with the Rules 
-of Parliament. It was imagined when he 
rose to intervene on another subject that 
his wish was to support the repeal of the 
Acts. It was nothing of the kind. If he 
had had more knowledge of the Forms of 
the House he should have urged the 
House to pause in what it was doing until 
it had inquired more fully into the subject. 
It was a pitiful thing to see humanity 
‘suffer, and to his mind it was a great 
crime not to do what they could to 
prevent humanity suffering. No doubt 
hon. Members who had agitated for the 
repeal of the Acts had acted in the 
House from a sense of duty, and that was 
one reason why the subject was now 
brought forward. In India different 





measures must be taken to those which 

were necessary in England. They must 

go further in India than in England. He 

was not pleading for immorality, but 

maintained that they did but encourage it 

by imposing restrictions in regard to 
Sir G. Chesney 
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diseases of this sort. What they ought 
to do was to bring up the people at home 
with higher notions than they had at 


present. 
*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R,, 
Holmfirth) said, that the hon. and 


gallant Gentleman who had spoken last 
but one had referred especially to India, 
and stated that there had been a rise in 
the ratio of these diseases from the time 
when the former Regulations were put 
anendto. He (Mr. Wilson) had been 
appointed by Lord Kimberley a member 
of the Departmental Committee which 
sat last year as to the system carried on in 
the Indian cantonments. That Com- 
mittee reported that it was clearly proved 
that throughout all the cantonments in 
India that were inquired into the old 
system was pursued ia practically the 
same way as before the time when it was 
pretended that the Regulations were 
altered. That was to say, although the 
form of the Regulations might have been 
altered, the old system had been practi- 
cally kept up or restored, and the rise in the 
rate of disease which had been referred 
to took place while the old system had 
been practically, though not nominally, 
carried on. He had been very thankful to 
hear the emphatic statement made by the 
Secretary for War corroborating and con- 
firming what those who had paid atten- 
tion to this question had known for years 
and years. He (Mr. Wilson) was one 
of the fanatics who had been constantly 
referred to by gentlemen opposite, and he 
was not ashamed of the position he occu- 
pied, although he regarded the fanaticism 
as being entirely on the other side. The 
statement of the Secretary for War had 
shown once more that this system of 
regulating vice had proved a failure. He 
quite agreed with what his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) had 
said with regard to the Local Authorities 
using the powers they already possessed, 
and he thought that if his right hon. 
Friend would use his influence, and the 
officers of the Army of all ranks would 
set an example and use their influence 
with their men and try and induce them 
to respect the laws of morality and 
chastity, it would go a long way to put 
an end to the mischief, 

Mr. JEFFREYS ‘said, that gentle- 
men opposite seemed to think that he 
was of opinion that the remedy for this 
disease would be the restoration of the 
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Contagious Diseases Acts. He ‘had, 
however, particularly stated that he did 
not advocate that remedy. He refused 
to take upon himself the burden of 
stating the remedy at all. What he 
had done was to put before the Com- 
mittee a startling disclosure as to the 
increase of the disease. He refused 
altogether to have the burden of suggest- 
ing a remedy thrown upon him. He 
advocated decency and morality quite as 
much as gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House, and he did not wish for a 
moment to put forward any remedy of 
the kind suggested. He thought, how- 
ever, it was the bounden duty of the War 
Office to try and find a remedy for the 
serious evil that prevailed. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON said, in the 
remarks he had made he had not referred 
to the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, but to another gentleman, 

*Mr. W. S. CAINE (Bradford, E.) 
said, that when the Contagious Diseases 
Acts were repealed he was Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty. The Admiralty had to 
consider what steps should be taken in 
the seaport towns to lessen the disease, 
inasmuch as the House of Commons had 
condemned the system formerly adopted. 
It fell to his lot to conduct the investiga- 
tion and to report to the Board of Ad- 
miralty. If he had the Report with him 
he thought the House would admit that 
it fully justified him in saying that the 
inquiry conclusively showed that the 
Acts had failed in the very purpose for 
which they were designed, inasmuch 
as they did not diminish disease in 
the seaport towns. The Department, 
therefore, concurred at the time in 
the decision of the House of Com- 
mons that the Acts should be repealed. 
He was sure that every effort that was 
made to re-establish these infamous Acts 
was doomed to certain failure, as public 
opinion was dead against them. He had 
given some attention to the question 
during the three winters he had spent in 
India, and he was sure that the prevalence 
of the disease was due to the encourage- 
ment that was given to fornication by 
the Government of India in providing 
women for the use of the men and allow- 
ing such women to form part of: the 
camp following of the Army. These 
women were almost as much a part of 
the Army as the—— 


An hon. Member: Chaplains. 
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Mr. CAINE: Yes, as the chaplains, 
and there was no doubt whatever that if 
the Military Authorities were to dis- 
courage altogether the provision of 
women for the use of the men, the 
disease would be found to diminish 
greatly. The class of women who 
were provided was the very worst 
that could be found. The way in which 
they were treated and the brutal life 
which was their unhappy fate prevented 
any woman but those who had been 
brought down to the very lowest dregs of 
this hideous profession from becoming an 
Army prostitute. What was wanted was a 
healthier moral tone amongst the officers of 
the Army in India, and the discouragement 
of prostitution altogether. There was an 
impression abroad amongst soldiers that 
sexual intercourse was an actual physical 
necessity. The men were encouraged in 
this belief by some of the officers, and the 
consequence was that they associated 
with these women and contracted diseases. 
The whole system would continue to go 
on unless some great change were made 
in the moral tone of those who were 
responsible for the morality of the Army 
in India. Last Session he put a question 
to the Secretary for War which elicited 
the fact that only one-tenth of the disease 
which existed in the British Army in 
India existed in the Native Army. One 
way by which the present terrible state of 
things might be reduced was by with- 
drawing 20,000 British troops from 
India and letting their places be taken by 
au equal number of Indian troops. He 
did not suppose that anyone would doubt 
for a moment the loyalty of our native 
troops, and he hoped to see the time 
when we should have in India a British 
Army of a very much smaller number, the 
members of which would be allowed to 
marry and settle in the country as a 
standing Army, so far as a standing 
Army was required, the main work of 
garrisoning India being left to the 
natives. 


Sr T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) 
wished to draw the attention of the 
Secretary for War to another matter— 
namely, an accident which took place 
a few days ago at the artillery range at 
Glenbay. A local newspaper describing 
the occurrence stated that several bat- 
teries of artillery went to Glenibay every 
year to practise. Each evening when 
the firing ceased people went on to the 
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_beach in search of the lead, copper, and 
brass which formed the débris of the 
exploded shells in order to sell it to the 
authorities. A considerable number of 
persons of both sexes were searching near 
the target on Saturday last when they 
came upon a “live shell,” as it was 
called. A young man named Michael 
Riordan set to work with a chisel 
and hammer to detach a piece of brass 
from thesbell. The shell suddenly ex- 
ploded, Riordan and his sister who 
was standing by him being killed, and 
three other persons receiving dreadful 
injuries. His object in drawing attention 
to the question was to endeavour if 
possible to get some compensation for 
these poor people. The Secretary for 
War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) in 
reply to a question had said that the 
Military Autborities were under no legal 
responsibility in the matter, inasmuch as 
notices were posted up warning the people 
not to interfere with live shells. The 
injured people surely had some moral 
claim, however, against the War Office. 
Very often ignorant peasants did not 
know what live shells were, and even if 
they did, inasmuch as the authorities 
offered them money for the débris of 
the shells, they were under great 
temptation to risk their lives in order 
to obtain it. In England it was the 
custom, when cattle were injured by 
artillery or rifle practice, for the 
authorities to compensate the owners. 
A much stronger claim for compensation 
surely arose when people themselves 
were injured. This was a very sad 
case, Michael Riordan being the bread- 
winner of his family, and, as this was not 
a very old range, so that the people of 
the district were not well versed in the 
effect of artillery practice, he thought 
it only reasonable that some compensa- 
tion should be given. In the district 
a subscription was being raised to com- 
pensate those persons who were injured, 
and he believed that the officer command- 
ing the artillery at Glenbay had very 
generously subscribed towards the fund. 
He trusted that the Government would 
be able to give compensation, and that 
they would also take precautions against 
the recurrence of such accidents, It 
was not too much to ask that every day 
after the artillery practice some represen- 
tative of the military should be sent 
round to see whether there were any 
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dangerous projectiles lying about, and 
that the people should not be allowed to 
go into the range until that had been 
done. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am sorry that my hon. Friend has 
brought this question forward before 
I am in possession of the full facts of the 
case. I understood that he was to bring 
it forward to-morrow, but at present I 
have not seen the report of the Coroner’s 
inquest. As I stated the other day, 
such precautions have been taken as are 
found elsewhere to be sufficient, and I 
will see whether further precautions are 
necessary in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a melancholy accident. I 
am not aware whether it is possible to 
give compensation, but if there be any 
fund from which compensation can be 
given it shall be awarded in this case. 
Certainly anything that would be done 
in England will be done in regard to this 
particular accident. I may take this op- 
portunity of picking up one or two 
stitches dropped at a very early period of 
the Debate. The hon. Member for 
Basingstoke spoke about gymnastic 
training. I think he will admit that an 
immense amount has been done to develop 
gymouastics in the Army, and at this very 
time he can see at the Military Tourna- 
ment in the Agricultural Hall some of the 
results of the efforts made in this direc- 
tion. I will take a note of what he sug- 
gested, and will certainly inquire as to the 
rent of £100 which he has alluded to. 
The hon. Member also referred to the 
subject of warrant officers’ uniforms. No 
doubt it is the case that those whose duties 
are of a civil character have a larger 
license with regard to uniform than those 
whose duties are of a military character, 
it being thought that warrant officers 
with military duties should be dressed in 
military uniform ; but the enforcement of 
the rules on the subject is always left, as 
1 understand, to the General Officer 
My hon. 
Friend the Member for Maldon (Mr. 
Dodd) raised the familiar question of 
billetting. As to the rates of payment of 
billets, that subject, I think, we had 
through our hands on the Army (Annual) 
Act, and I do not think I need add any- 
thing to what was said on that occasion. 
The great object we have in view is that 
of avoiding an excessive amount of this 
kind of burden being imposed upon & 
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particular locality. The only place, I 
understand, in which a cure for excessive 
billetting has been found of a tangible 
kind is Exeter, where some land has been 
set apart as a camp of rest. As to other 
places, I think that great difficulty would 
be found in establishing anything of the 
kind, but every effort has been made to 
vary the routes, so as to spread the 
burden over a larger area. The matter 
will not be lost sight of, and the Military 
Authorities will endeavour as much as 
possible to make the burden press less 
heavily upon particular districts. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Aberdeen- 
shire (Dr. Farquharson) brought forward 
the rather intricate question in which the 
Member for Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
is interested—that of artillery majors 
who had taken half-pay. No doubt, in 
some instances, majors who, having 
served several years with that rank 
and taken half-pay, and afterwards 
been called back to service in the 
regiment, have been placed in a 
position where their presence has produced 
supersession of the majors who have 
remained in the regiment, and have done 
very good service. There have been one 
or two cases of that sort, but, as the 
system was found to be inconvenient, the 
regulation was changed, and those who 
take half-pay, with the rank of lieutenant- 
eolonel, are now informed that they will 
not be called back to serve in the regi- 
ment. In fact, the system complained of 
may be said to be obsolete. We are 
asked, in order to remedy the super- 
session that has occurred in these few 
instances—and it is not a regimental but 
only an Army supersession—that those 
majors who have been affected by it 
should be given promotion so as to 
relieve them from the inequality under 
which they suffer. That, however, 
would cause other supersessions. It is 
difficult to keep the different branches of 
the Service on a level in these matters. 
I really believe that the grievance, 
although in certain cases it exists, is not 
one that will recur, and I do not see any 
good reason for going back upon it, and 
applying a cure which would establish 
other evils on a larger scale. 

Coroner COTTON - JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral) said, he understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment that the grievance complained of 
would not recur, and that if majors in 
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future took half-pay lieutenant-colonel 
they would not be called back into the 
Service. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he was obliged to the right 
hon, Gentleman for the information be 
had just given, and, although he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman had 
entirely met the grievance, it was evi- 
dent that he was placed in a position of 
some difficulty. He (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
wished to allude to the position of the 
Militia. He had before him figures taken 
from the Estimates as to what was the 
real condition of the Militia, and he 
thought it would astonish the Committee 
to learn that there had been a diminution 
in the number of men who were effective 
for actual service. The establishment 
of the Militia was 135,000; but if he 
deducted those numbers which ought 
reasonably and obviously to be deducted, 
no fewer than 104,000 would have to be 
taken off this number. The enrolled 
numbers were 124,000 odd, or about 
10,000 short of the establishment. The 
Militia Reserve, which was of course a 
reserve of the Army, numbered 31,000, 
and there was no doubt that upon mobili- 
zation taking place the whole of the 
Militia Reserve would be required to fill 
up the line battalions to their proper 
strength. The number absent with leave 
from the last inspection was 5,500, or 
about 4 per cent. of the total. This was 
an exceedingly small probable percentage 
of absences with leave in the event of 
the enrolling of the force on the outbreak 
of war. There were 18,567 men absent 
without leave, of whom the majority 
were put down as deserters. Of course, 
some of these men might return in 





ease of war, but still 18,000 was 
a very large number of men to 
be absent without leave. There was 


also a number of double enlistments. 
He estimated them, without having any 
particular statistics, at least 2,000, and 
if they added to that number the 14,000 
men passing last year into the Line, and 
who were got to enter the Regular 
Forces by every inducement that could 
be held out to them, then they hada 
further reduction. Lastly, there was 
the number of untrained men. He had 
not now before him the number of un- 
trained men at any particular date; but 
they might assume there was a period in 
the year when half of the 4,577 reeruits 
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who passed into the regiments last year 
were untrained and had not gone through 
the musketry course. He wanted the 
Committee to understand the drain these 
deductions made. In the Return made 
to the House, and in the Red Book, they 
had this Militia force figuring as a foree 
of 134,000, whereas when they made the 
reasonable deductions it was reduced to 
@ force of 30,000, and without any field 
artillery whatever. This appeared to be 
a serious state of affairs indeed, and one 
they ought not to shrink from consider- 
ing. The question of guns brought him 
to a matter the right hon. Gentleman had 
been good enough to give information 
about on one or two previous occasions. 
As he had stated, the Militia had no 
field guns—— 

*Tuet CHAIRMAN : I think that these 
details would come better on the Militia 
Vote. This is the Vote for Provisions, 
Forage, and other Supplies, and what is 
allowed to take place on this Vote is a 
general discussion. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.), oh 
a point of Order, said, he understood 
they were permitted to debate anything 
that could be raised on Vote 1, and, 
therefore, it would be in Order to speak 
about the number of the troops and the 
number of the guns. That had been the 
common understanding during the last 
few years. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD asked if they 
would have any opportunity of discussing 
the Vote at all if the general discussion 
went on ; he meant the question of the 
provisions, because as yet they had 
never been anywhere near it ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: As soon as the 
general discussion terminates the Vote 
itself can be discussed. I think that the 
general discussion should be limited. 

Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): Does not this discussion come 
under the head of Vote 1 ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
must apologise to the Committee, as he 
had been rather led away from the 
general discussion. He held in his 
hand a promise made by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the end of last year, which 
was the renewal of a promise he was 
pleased to make with regard to the field 
artillery —-the quick-firing gun. He 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) had requested to 
know how soon the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be prepared with the light 
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received assurances about that gun. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: That matter 
comes under the Vote for War Office 
Stores, and would not be in Order upon 
this Vote. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): On a point of Order, the hon, 
Gentleman’s references to the Militia 

*Tue CHAIRMAN :; I have already 
pointed out that Vote 3 has yet to be 
taken, and that that deals with the whole 
subject of the Militia. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
would entirely abandon the question of 
the Militia, though he should like to 
know if he was at liberty to refer 
generally to the question of artillery 
armament? There were several points 
he should like to know about. He 
should like to know when the right 
hon. Gentleman would be prepared 
with the light guns, and he should 
like to call attention to the extreme 
inadequacy of the general artillery 
arrangements. The 40-pounder guns 
were supposed to be the auxiliaries to 
the Royal Artillery, and he had heard 
the order given to load with the shrapnel 
shell. This was found impracticable, 
and that brought him to the fact. that we 
were the only nation that had armed the 
artillery with a gun that was utterly in- 
capable of carrying the Service projectile. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : That comes under 
Sub-head E., Vote 9. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
under those circumstances he would not 
continue the diseussion, but he should be 
glad to know whether they would have 
some further opportunity of raising the 
question ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN; There will. be 
an opportunity under Vote 9, 

Mr. HANBURY said, that as he 
understood it, the discussion to-day was 
the same as it would have been under 
Vote 1, upon which every question 
affecting the Army could be discussed, 
and he wished to know whether the 
Chairman was drawing a distinction be- 
tween Vote 7 and Vote 1, because the 
promise given was that they should have 
the same general discussion upon Vote 7 
that could have been taken under Vote 1 ? 

*TuE CHAIRMAN : For/this purpose 
I draw no distinction between Vote 1 
and Vote 7, and for that reason I have 
allowed the diseussion to go on, but I 
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would point out that it has been laid 
down, not only by my predecessors in 
the Chair, but also by myself, that while 
you may have a general discussion on 
Vote 1, you cannot go into details upon 
the other Votes. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said, he wished to make one sug- 
gestion. The Chairman had limited the 
discussion as on Clause 1 to general 
topics as distinct from the items of 
the Votes, and as they had now had 
a general discussion, unless any hon, 
Member had some subject of import- 
ance to bring before the Committee, 
he would suggest that they might now 
be allowed to discuss the Vote itself. 
There was not very much time left, and 
it would be unfortunate if they were pre- 
cluded from discussing the important 
matters contained in the Vote actually 
before them. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
it was not his intention to occupy the 
time of the Committee for more than a 
few minutes, but he should be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman would give him 
some information, and to redeem the 
pledge he gave in July last year, that 
the arms taken from the armoury of 
Stirling Castle should be returned. 
Stirling Castle was in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s constituency, and therefore 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to answer the question off-hand. 
At the same time, perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to say whether 
the carved stone work 





*THeE CHAIRMAN: That does not’ 


arise under this Vote. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he should like to say a 
word on the subject of the employment 
of Reserve soldiers. ‘The Motion on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Sir G. Chesney) 
applied only to the Civil Departments in 
the Public Service, and therefore em- 
ployment by the Connty Councils did 
not come under the Reference to the 
Select Committee, and he would ask 
that the terms of the Reference should 
be extended so as to enable County 
Councils to find employment for these 
men. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the words “ private employers of 
labour,” in the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would apply to all 
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non-Government employment. He ven- 
tured to thank the hon. Gentleman 
opposite for the suggestion that they 
should get to the actual subject of the 
Vote. They bad not much time before 
them, and if the Committee wonld allow 
them they would like to take Vote 10 
as well as Vote 7, Vote 10 being most 
important, because the new works under 
the Vote could not be entered upon until 
the sanction of Parliament had been 
taken on the Vote. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, the hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
in referring to the Militia said that it was 
not now as strong as it was formerly. 
As a matter of fact, it was stronger now 
than it had been for the last few years. 
The hon. Member also referred to the 
fact that there were a number of men 
in the Militia Reserve who practically 
belonged to the Army Reserve, or 
the second branch of the Army 
Reserve. In regard to that he 
would only make this statement: that 
during the time of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) Government the Militia 
Reserve was called out when there were 
difficulties with regard to the Russian 
frontier or the Turkish War, and within 
2 or 3 per cent. every man turned out, so 
that when difficulty arose the Militia 
Reserve was not found wanting. The 
hon. Member also, on looking through 
the statistics, referred to a number of the 
men as untrained, because they had not 
gone through their musketry instruction. 
and in that the hon. Member was wrong, 
A man could not learn everything at 
once, but in the two years’ training « 
man went through his musketry instrue- 
tion. Speaking as a man who had had 
the honour of serving in the Militia for 
many years, he believed that the country 
had in this Foree 100,000 men who 
would do their duty as capably as any- 
one when occasion required. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, he would now 
come to the discussion of the Vote itself, 
and he would like to ask the Secretary 
of State for War how much of this 
£2,700,000 was paid for forage and 
supplies produced in the United King- 
dom? When they discussed this ques- 
tion last year the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office said that no less than 60 
per cent, of the meat supplied was frozen 
meat—that was to say, that although 
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the United Kingdom had to pay this vast 
sum for meat and supplies for our troops, 
yet more than half came from abroad. It 
was due to the taxpayers of this country, 
and would be interesting to all agricul- 
turists in this country at the present 
time, when they had had a year of un- 
exampled depression, to know how much 
of this meat was home produce. If 
bought at home in large quantities it was 
bought almost at as cheap a rate as the 
foreign meat. That was proved at 
Aldershot some few years ago, when the 
Commanding Officer sent some of the 
officers out to buy bullocks in the 
market, and it was found that the meat 
so purchased was very little in excess 
of the cost of foreign meat, that it was 
much better for the troops, and that it 
went much further than the foreign meat. 
In the same way it was better for the 
taxpayers and for all agriculturists in 
this country, and he would therefore press 
the right hon. Gentleman for a decided 
answer, so that the taxpayers might 
know where the money went to, whether 
to the people of this country or into the 
pockets of the foreigner? Then with 
regard to forage he should like to know 
how much was home produce ; what pro- 
portion of the oats, for instance, was 
home grown? He believed he was right 
in stating that almost the whole of the 
corn consumed by the cavalry came from 
abroad, and the taxpayers of this country 
paid for it, especially those who lived in 
the rural districts. This year, he believed, 
the Government even went abroad for 
their hay : instead of going to the neigh- 
bouring island of Ireland, they went to 
Canada and elsewhere to get an inferior 
class of hay. Of course, he knew the 
Financial Secretary had had great diffi- 
culties to deal with, and that the price of 
English hay was very high during the 
last year, but he wished to take this 
opportunity of impressing upon the War 
Office Authorities that whenever they 
could get home grown forage and meat at 
a reasonable price they ought to give the 
benefit to the English producer and tax- 
on ge No doubt the Secretary for War 
nad to make two ends meet like other 
people, and was often obliged to buy in 
the cheapest markets, but at the same 
time he felt sure that hon. Members 
would agree with him that it would be 
far more satisfactory to vote a larger sum 
in future for these two items of expendi- 
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ture if a guarantee were given them that 
the sum would be expended, as far as 
possible, in the purchase of English 
produce. 

Mr. HANBURY thought his hon. 
Friend had raised two very important 
points, and everyone must agree that if 
within reasonable limits, they could get 
these provisions and this forage as 
cheaply at home they should encourage 
the home industry. With regard to this 
matter, he thought the War Office could 
not answer his hon. Friend’s question, 
because if he recollected aright about 
a month or two months ago a 
question was asked on this subject as 
to what amount of forage was brought 
from abroad, and the War Office had to 
admit they had no information. He 
thought that before the War Office gave 
out contracts they ought to make a stipu- 
lation whether it was to be foreign or 
English produce ; it certainly ought to 
be in their knowledge what they were 
buying. There was another point to 
which his hon. Friend indirectly alluded, 
and that was the question of direct pur- 
chase ; and he was sure that a great deal 
of money was wasted by its passing 
through the hands of middlemen. His 
hon. Friend also mentioned the case of 
some officers at Aldershot purchasing in 
the market some live cattle, and he be- 
lieved that this system of direct purchase 
there had been most satisfactory. Now 
that they were upon this Vote, he should 
like to say a few words on the first 
sub-head with regard to the rations of 
the troops, because, though he knew that 
at some stations the rations had wonder- 
fully improved, from all he could hear 
the improvement had not been so marked 
at the smaller stations. He might even 
mention that at so important a station as 
Woolwich—according to the evidence of 
the medical officer, who had recently 
mentioned the fact in a lecture he deli- 
vered publicly—the position of the soldier 
and the rations supplied were very little 
better. After all the outery, even in this 
year, they were little better than 
they were a few years ago. On the 
question of rations, he might say he 
thought they ought not to entice the 
soldier into the Army by any false de- 
scription or misleading placards. He did 
not know what the larger posters might 
contain now, but he knew that about a 
year ago he had to complain to his right 
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hon. Friend of the misleading descriptions 
that were advertised, particularly in the 
newspapers, These stated that the 
recruit would get good food, good 
clothes, good lodging. and plenty of 


money to spend, hat might be 
all very well, but it required a 
great deal of explanation. With 


to the first item, good food, he thought it 
ought to be explained to every soldier 
that he did not get the whole of his 
food free, and that he had to buy a good 
deal of it himself. He therefore wished 
to know what means had been taken to 
provide that the soldier should not be 
misled by these announcements. Then 
with regard to the quantity of food a 
good deal of evidence had been given, 
and the evidence given before the Wan- 
tage Committee went to show that the 
allowance of #1b. of meat per head was 
sufficient for the soldier in an ordinary 
way. The evidence of such distin- 

uished officers as the Commander-in- 

hief, the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Duke of Connaught, showed that during 
the first year of training, when the re- 
eruit was, in many instances, still a grow- 
ing lad, an additional }Ib. a day per head 
should be allowed. e believed every 
one would allow that foreign meat was 
not so good as English meat, and had the 
additional disadvantage of wasting from 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. in the cook- 
ing. If that fact were taken into con- 
sideration he very much doubted whether 
the slight additional price that was given 
for English meat in the first instance 
made it in the end really cost more. In 
the summer only English meat was served 
out to the men, and as an average of 60 
per cent. of foreign meat in the year 
was allowed, the soldiers feed almost 
entirely on foreign meat during the 
winter months. Another matter in con- 
nection with the feeding of the troops 
had been brought before his notice, and 
he was told that the reform was started, 
but in deference to the teetotal party, or 
for some other reason, was abandoned. 
The reform he referred to was that the 
soldier should be allowed to have his 
beer with his dinner. To deprive him of 
this seemed to him to be an absurd 
system, for what happened was that the 
soldier got his beer either immediately 
before or immediately after his meals 
when it did him no good. Undoubtedly 
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the best time for the soldier was to have 
it with his meals. Then with to 
the further questions of the supplies, he 
admitted that the rigid inspection that 
took place ought to secure that the soldier 
should have this proper quantity and 
quality of meat issued to him. Un- 
doubtedly, the price was very low indeed, 
the average price being about 4d. per 
pound, and that being so, it was obvious 
that a very close system of supervision 
would have to be maintained, or an ex- 
tremely inferior quality would be supplied. 
He would also like to know what steps 
were taken to see that the meat supplied 
to the hospitals was everything that it 
should be. When he asked a question 
on the subject a few months ago he was 
told that the meat supplied to the hospital 
was by no means up to the mark, and an 
inquiry was promised. He would like 
to know the result of the investigation. 
He understood that the Army Service 
Corps did not serve out in India, and he 
was informed that, as a consequence, the 
rations of the troops in India were by no 
means what they ought to be. So far 
as he could gather, in the large military 
stations throughout the United King- 
dom, which had men of the Army Service 
Corps, the supply of meat was very good 
indeed ; in the smaller stations the food 
was not so good, but in the small stations, 
where men of the Army Service Corps 
were not regularly stationed, the meat 
supply was by no means up to the mark. 
There was the further difficulty in those 
small stations, where the local supply of 
meat was very limited, that in order to 
keep the troops from starving they had 
to take from the contractor meat which 
they would otherwise reject. In some 
places a supply of preserved meat was 
kept to meet such an emergency, and in 
those places they were not obliged to 
take bad meat from the contractor. He 
should like to know what authority the 
medical officers had in this matter of meat 
supply. The medical officers, equally with 
other officers, felt a keen interest in this 
matter, but he was told that, in the first 
place, they had no opportunity of attend- 
ing the classes that were held for instruc- 
tion in food inspection, and, in the second 
place, they were not allowed to sit on 
any Board in connection with rations. 
In fact, unless they were consulted by a 
commanding officer or one of these 
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Boards, they could not interfere in the 
matter. He thought the War Office had 
taken a very wise step in sending Army 
Service Corps men to pay surprise visits 
at the various stations to look after the 
food supplies, but it should be distinctly 
understood that that in no way diminished 
the responsibility of the executive officers. 
From what he heard, the action of the 
War Office in instituting those surprise 
visits had produced in some officers the 
notion that all responsibility in the matter 
had been taken off their shoulders. He 
would like to have a distinct statement 
that the responsibility of the officers was 
in no way diminished, and that it was 
their duty to interest themselves in this 
matter which affected the health and 
eomfort of their men. 

Sir A, ACLAND-HOOD said, that 
some months ago he put a question as to 
the amount of foreign meat given to the 
troops in garrison in London, and he was 
informed that a certain amount of frozen 
meat and a certain amount of fresh meat 
were served out. He would like to 
know whether it was true that the 
greater part of the fresh meat supplied 
to the garrison in London was Dutch, 
and that therefore the troops in London 
during the winter season got no English 
meat at all? As to the question of forage, 
everybody knew that it was impossible 
for the Government to buy English hay 
last year ; but there was plenty of hay 
in Scotland and Ireland. Good hay 
could have been had in Ireland at £2 10s., 
which was certainly equal to Canadian 
hay costing £6. Canadian. hay was not 
at all suitable for young horses, of which 
there were a great many in the Army. 
He had the authority of some of the most 
experienced horse dealers in saying that 
English hay was the best ; but that Irish 
hay was equal to, and often superior to, 
Canadian hay, and that Canadian hay, 
if given to young horses, ought to be 
ehopped up, whereas there was a Regu- 
lation in the Army against given chopped- 
up’ hay to horses, It was a great‘injustice 
to British and Irish farmers for the 
Government to get hay for the Army 
from abroad. Whenever there was any 
intention on the part of the Government 
to give a contract for the supply of 
manufactured articles, .hon.| Members 


representing manufacturing towns were 
able to upset the arrangement; and he 
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thought that agricultural Members should 


insist on the same consideration being 
given to farmers. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would therefore see hi 
way in future to give the British farmers 
some share in feeding the Army, 

Mr. FREEMAN MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, he agreed with his 
hon, Friend the Member for Wellington 
that no horse breeder would give Canadian 
hay to young horses, which hay was most 
injurious to the constitution of the young 
horse, and prevented his proper develop- 
ment. With regard to the purchase of 
meat, a great deal might be done to help 
English farmers in the present crisis by 
recruiting sergeants with some knowledge 
of the purchase of cattle being posted in 
country towns, and purchasing stock 
direct from the farmers. Those recruiting 
sergeants would serve in a double 
capacity. They would carry on recruiting 
under the most favourable conditions, 
and at the same time purchase good food 
for the Army without the expenses of 
the middleman. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD said, that 
everyone who knew anything of the 
Army knew that in the matter of feeding 
the English soldier was not treated well, 
‘He agreed that in face of the Report 
of the Wantage Committee the whole 
Army could not have more than $lb. of 
meat.a day, but in the case of recruits 
that amount was not sufficient. There 

'was no doubt that the men increased 
in weight, but he had often noticed 
that when a recruit joined the Army, 
‘and underwent a sudden and complete 
‘change in his mode of life, the lb. of 
‘meat daily was not at all sufficient for 
his wants. There was no doubt that the 
more the men had to eat the less 
‘was the drink bill of the Army. 
If the Secretary for War knew 
of the amount of damage done to the 
fresh soldier by drink he would consider 
the removal of the damage cheaply pur- 
chased at the cost of an additional 
quarter of a pound of meat per day. In 
/the Army Service Corps, where the men 
had more money to spend on food, the 
driuk bill bad been considerably de- 
ereased. He wished strongly to urge on 
the Secretary for War the advisability of 
continuing , the system begun by Sir 
Evelyn Wood, who made large purchases 
of oats in England, It. would be well if 
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oats, hay, and straw were purchased ip 
regimental localities from the farmers 
and stored for future use, This would 
render the Army more popular, and would 
indirectly have a good effect in con- 
nection with recruiting, which was carried 
on at present under adverse circum- 
stances. He also wished to see a 
better supply of baths and of warm 
water for the men in barracks. It 
might be said that there was too great 
a desire to coddle the soldiers. But he 
believed the better they treated the 
soldier, the more they made a good soldier 
of him, and by inculeating habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness they also made him a 
good member of society. He could not 
see why there should not be a proper 
supply of baths in every barracks, and 
an adequate supply of warm water at the 
disposal of the private soldier every time 
he desired to have a bath. 

*Sir F. FITZWYGRAM thought a 
smaller quantity of hay and a larger 
quantity of oats ought to be provided for 
cavalry regiments. It had been the cus- 
tom in the past to give the largest possible 
quantity of hay, because hay was cheaper 
than oats; but as this year the price of 
hay was, owing to the scarcity of hay, 
considerably in excess of the priee of oats, 
the forage ought to be altered. If they 
gave 14 lbs. of oats and 8 lbs. of hay, 
instead of 12 lbs, of hay and 10 lbs. of 
oats, it would be a great deal better for 
the horses. In advocating this change 
he was sure that he would be supported 
by the Inspector General of Cavalry and 
the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. It 
had been said that there was an objec- 
tion in the Service to chopped-up hay. He 
had served a good many years, and had 
never heard of it; but, on the coutrary, 
was aware that some barracks were sup- 
plied with machines for chopping-up the 
hay.. As to Canadian hay, he thought 
it very good feeding stuff, and saw no 
objection to it as forage. He was anxious 
to see a School of Frauds set up at Alder- 
shot in which officers should be. taught 
how to detect all the frauds that could be 
committed in connection with supplies 
and provender. Fraud was carried on in 
every barracks in the United Kingdom, 
for there were very few articles out of 
which a dishonest on could not make 
an illegitimate t, especially in regard 
to weight. 
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Cotone, NOLAN said, lie thought 
it would be a difficult thing to acquire a 
knowledge of all the frauds that pur- 
veyors could commit, but such know- 


ledge would be very useful. He was 
strongly of opinion that a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble had been taken by 
the authorities in getting hay from 
Canada. Choice hay might have been 
obtained last year from Ireland from 35s. 
to £2 10s. per ton; and he could not see 
why it was not purchased. The principle 
ou which the War Office seemed to act 
was to give a preference to other coun- 
tries, when they ought to give the pre- 
ference to agriculturists at home. With 
regard to the use of frozen meat, it was 
a fact that there was considerable waste 
—something like 25 per cent.—during 
the process of cooking, and he wished to 
know whether that waste was compen- 
sated for sufficiently ? He understood 
that the authorities allowed 12 per cent. 
for waste, and if that were so there was 
still a loss of 13 per cent. to the soldier, 
The men used to get $lb. of English 
meat; but they now got lb, of frozen 
meat, less the 13 per cent. lost in 
cooking. 


Mr. HANBURY said, that he had 
received many complaints with reference 
to the use of straw beds. These beds 
were no longer used in hospitals, for it 
was found they greatly retarded the re- 
covery of the sick, and they had been 
done away with at Aldershot, Ports- 
mouth, and in India. Soldiers ought all to 
have hair or coir beds. The sheets. and 
blankets with which they were provided 
were often not as good and clean as they 
ought to be. The sheets, were much 
worse than the sheets supplied to work- 
houses. He had seen some specimens of 
them, and found that they were made 
from the roughest possible canvas. The 
consequence was that in four cases out 
of six the soldiers would not sleep im 
them; but. slept instead between the 
blankets, which were washed only onee 
a year, He also thought there should be 
an adequate supply of baths and warm 
water in all barracks. He understood 
that owing to the absence of warm 
water the men were not properly washed 
from the 15th of November to the lith 
of March. 
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*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) said, that a great number of 
subjects of special importance and in- 
terest had been brought forward, but as 
the time at his disposal was limited he 
must ask hon. Members’ indulgence if his 
replies to some of their questions were 
not as full as they might wish. He was, 
however, glad to be able to give infor- 
mation with regard to the several points 
raised, which he believed would be con- 
sidered satisfactory by the critics of the 
War Office. On the subject of the con- 
tracts for the supply of meat to the Army 
reference had been made to a condition 
which allowed a maximum proportion of 
60 per cent. of frozen or refrigerated 
meat. It should be remembered that 
that was a maximum, and, as a matter of 
fact, over a great part of the country—in 
a majority, he thought, of the home 
stations—this foreign meat was not used. 
In very few of the outlying and inland 
stations was any frozen meat consumed, 
The proportion of such meat consumed, 
taking the country generally, would, he 
was told, probably be from 20 to 25 per 
cent., the rest being, of course, home- 
grown meat. The hon. Member for 
Preston, who usually had a large amount 
of independent information on these ques- 
tions, seemed to be under the impression 
that the War Office were able to contract 
for meat supplies to the Army at so low 
a figure as 4d. per pound. The average 
eurrent price was 5*43d. The increased 
importation of meat from abroad had no 
doubt brought down the market price 
during the past three years, In 1890 
and 1891 the price was just a fraction 
under 6d., and in 1893 it fell to 54d. 
The expediency of making contracts 
direct with producers, rather than through 
the agency of middlemen, was recognised 
and the practice was pursued at Alder- 


shot. The responsibility of making 
contracts was thrown upon general 
officers commanding, and in many 


eases they obtained their supplies from 
the farmer direct. A great deal had 
been said about the relative percentage 
of loss in weight by cooking in regard 
to frozen meat as compared with fresh 
home meat, but he was bound to say that 
the information he had received on the 
matter was contrary to the statements 
made in the course of the Debate. The 
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| point was one of considerable importance, 
and he would have special experiments 
made with regard to it. He was glad to 
say that much more attention was now 
being paid to the work of inspection of the 
meat supply and of its cooking. The 
classes which had been formed for in- 
structing 
methods of judging the meat supply, 
and for showing how much might be 
done in the way of skilful cooking, had 
proved very satisfactory. The question 
of the amount of rations served to the 
soldier daily had always been a vexed 
question. There was no doubt that the 
young growing recruit who entered the 
Army with a feeble appetite and a low 
physical condition generally developed in 
the course of training an extraordinary 
and almost insatiable appetite, so that he 
seemed to be always hungry. It was 
found that those young men spent a por- 
tion of their pay to supplement their 
allowance of meals by such agreeable 
varieties as fried fish and other such com- 
modities, which were supplied by the regi- 
mental organisations. He would now refer 
to the important question of forage. The 
trouble of last year arose from the widely 
prevalent drought, following upon a bad 
year in 1892. The consequence was 
that the stores of home-grown hay were 
largely depleted, and it was steadily 
found as the year went on that the con- 
tractors were in such difficulty that it 
was necessary to obtain the sanction of 
the Treasury to further payments 
to save them from breaking down. 
It was an error to suppose that 
there had been any neglect to ob- 
tain hay from Ireland, or from any 
other part of the United Kingdom. 
The whole of Scotland and Ireland 
was exempt from the trouble that so 
impoverished the southern counties of 
England, and the War Office Authorities 
were able, through their contractors, to 
obtain good hay from those countries. 
But they had not relied solely on their 
contractors in the matter, for they had em- 
ployed experts—paying them a commis- 
sion for their services—to buy hay direct 
from the farmers in Scotland, and 
had sent an officer over to Ireland to 
make inquiries. Notwithstanding all 
this, they would have been at a loss but 
for the circumstance ‘that Canada was 
able to send over a considerable quantity 
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of hay that proved to be of excellent 
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quality. In 1893 the quantity imported 
from Canada and other places amounted 
to 263,000 tons, whereas in previous 
years the quantity had not quite reached 
9,000 tons. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman could 
state what was the difference between 
the price of hay obtained from Canada 
and that obtained from Ireland and 
Scotland ? 

*Mr. WOODALL said, he could not 
give the precise figures, but everybody 
must know that the cost of freight from 
Canada was so large that it brought 
up the market price of the best hay from 
that colony tu a figure nearly approach- 
ing that at which the English farmers 
were willing to sell. With regard to 
the complaint of an hon. Member that 
recruits might be misled by the charac- 
ter of the advertisements issued, he might 
say that the form of the advertisements 
had recently been revised and altered in 
such a manner that it would now be im- 
possible for any intelligent person to be 
misled. As to the quality of food sup- 
plied to hospitals, the hon. Member for 
Preston was right in saying that in times 
past it had not been up to the mark ; 
but now the system of inspection was 
so rigid that no contractor could attempt 
to slip in inferior supplies without being 
detected. It would, moreover, be observed 
that the unsatisfactory character of the 
meat supplied to Netley, of which notice 
had been taken, had been detected by 
the method of surprise visits upon which 
they relied for ensuring an efficient 
discharge of the duties of inspection. 
Then as to the bedding, he had 
not the exact figures at hand, but 
year by year a considerable amount was 
being expended in the provision of fibre 
for bedding, the superior character of 
which, as compared with straw, was now 
generally recognised. In regard to such 
matters as oats, hay, meat, and all other 
supplies, the War Office desired, as far 
as they could, to promote British agri- 
culture, which commanded all their 
sympathy. In regard to bread, they had 
been able to maintain an excellent 
quality at very low prices. Indeed, the 
4lb. loaf was procured at a lower price 
than had been ever known in modern 
history, owing to the large importation 
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of foreign flour, upon which the country 
was now dependent for three-fourths of 
its consumption. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD said, the 
hon. Gentleman had made no reference 
to the question of baths for the soldiers. 
He would also like to learn from the hon. 
Gentleman why it was—if fibre was to 
replace straw as bedding—there was a 
Vote asked for straw ? 

Mr. WOODALL said, it was because 
the War Office had decided to bring fibre 
into use gradually. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that unless he 
had a distinct promise that straw beds 
would be done away with he should have 
to divide the House against the Vote. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he distinctly 
gave that promise. With regard to the 
baths, he was informed that hot-water 
baths could be obtained by the men in 
most of the newly-constructed barracks 
on payment of a small sum. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that the Go- 
verament had got themselves into a diffi- 
culty by putting off Supply till late in 
the Session, and now they come forward 
at short notice with the old cry, “ Oh, we 
must have certain Votes.” He was not 
so sure that it was absolutely necessary 
that the Government should get Vote 10. 
It dealt with a very large subject ; and it 
was a Vote on which he was sure the 
Minister for War would not think of 
moving the Closure. It was unreasonable 
to expect that that large Vote for barracks 
should be got through after ten minutes’ 
discussion. If the Committee chose to 
do their duty and discuss the Vote the 
right hon. Gentleman could not possibly 
get it before half-past 5. He made this 
offer, however, to the Government—that, 
in consideration of their being allowed to 
get the two Votes to-night, the Secretary 
of State for War should undertake to 
bring on the other Army Votes before 
the end of the month, or during the first 
week of July, otherwise he would not 
allow the Vote to go through. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not want to say anything that would 
ruffle the feelings of the hon. Gentleman, 
but I do not admire his logic. He said 
the Vote would not pass if the Committee 
did their duty. But part of the duty of 
the Committee is to pass the Vote. In 
response to the offer of the hon. Member, 
however, I undertake to say that the 
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other Army Votes shall be brought on 
before that period of the Session when 
they sometimes are brought forward— 
that is to say, before the end of July. 
In the absence of the Leader of the 
House, I cannot pledge myself to a par- 
ticular day. 

Mr. HANBURY : I must press the 
right hon. Gentleman to promise a day 
before the 15th of July. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That promise I cannot give. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £832,600, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 

‘or the Royal Engineer Superintending Staff, 
and Expenditure for Royal Engineer Works, 
Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad 
(ineluding Purchases), which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1895.” 

Mr. HANBURY, rising at 5.25 p.m., 
said, they had now reached a most im- 
portant Vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(interposing) : I appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber to let the Vote go through. I amas 
anxious as he is to bring the Votes on as 
early as possible ; but in the absence of 
the Leader of the House I -eannot do 
more than promise to bring on the other 
Army Votes at as early a period in July 
as I can manage. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : I desire to support 
the appeal of the Secretary of State to 
my hon. Friends. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has gone as far as he possibly 
can be expected to go, and, moreover, it 
is most important to get the different works 
included in the Works Vote started. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he could not 
listen to the appeal of his hon. Friend, 
nor to any appeal coming from the 
Treasury Bench. He protested against 
the way in which not only the Army 
Votes but all the Estimates were brought 
forward. If the matter was so important, 
why could not this Vote be put down for 
to-morrow ? The right hon. Gentleman 
said he could give no definite promise 
with regard to bringing on the other 
Army Votes in the absence of the 
Leader of therHouse. Why was the 
Leader of the House absent? Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to be 
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present on such an important occasion to 
Mr, Campbell-Bannerman 





Committee. 


answer questions with which he alone 
could deal. The Vote with regard to 
public buildings was a highly important 
Vote, raising many points bearing on the 
health of the private soldier. 
It being half-past Five of the cloc 

the Chairman left the Chair to make a 
report to the House. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Friday. 
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COCKENZIE FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 146.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 149.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 207.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported ; 
Bill, as amended, to be printed [ Bill 281]; 
re-committed for Monday next. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT (1875) 
&c., AMENDMENT BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 197.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


RETIRED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Ordered, That a Seleet Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire and report what results have 
followed ym the recommendations made by 
the Select Committee of 1876-7 for the employ- 
ment of meritorious Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines in Civil Departments of the Public 
Service ; and to inquire whether any and, if so, 
what further measures are desirable for the pur- 
pose of extending the employment of this class 
in those Departments, and also for helping them 
to obtain service, to such extent as they may be 
fitted for it, with private employers of labour.— 
(Sir G@. Chesney.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Seventh Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 14th June 1894. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 90.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do now 
resolve itself into Committee, and that 
the Lord Kensington do take the Chair 
in the said Committee in the absence of 
the Chairman of Committees.” 


Motion agreed to: House in Com- 
mittee accordingly. 


Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE moved an 
Amendment in this clause which dealt 
with rent-charges in Ireland in connec- 
tion with loans made by the Board of 
Public Works to tenants, and provided 
that in cases of sales to tenants under 
the Land Acts, the purchase annuity 
should take precedence of the rent- 
charge. At the first glance the clause 
appeared to be innocent enough, but he 
would point out shortly how the matter 
really stood. ‘These loans were guaran- 
teed by sureties, who in some cases were 
the landlords and in others third persons. 
When loans were made to tenants it was 
the custom of the Board of Works to 
ask whether the landlord would consent 
to the rent-charge taking priority of his 
rent. Where that was agreed to, in 
some cases—possibly not many—the land- 
lords became, in that way, surety for the 
repayment of the loans. But when the 
landlord had sold his interest and gone 
away, it only seemed reasonable that he 
should be cleared from further liability 
with regard to the loan. Ordinary 
sureties for the tenant ranking after the 
landlord, and relying upon the tenant’s 
solvency, were affected in this way : 
two interests existed—the landlord’s and 
the tenant’s; but after the sale had 
taken place, the landlord’s interest no 
longer remained distinct — it became 
grafted upon the former interest of the 
tenant ; they were united together, and 
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the purchase annuity represented not 
merely the landlord’s rent, but the entire 
interest on the farm. Supposing that in 
that case the former tenant - purchaser 
neglected to pay and became insolvent, 
the surety was called upon to make 
good the default in repayment of 
the loan, which, while the tenant 
had a separate interest, there was 
reasonable security he would not 
be called upon todo. He had accordingly 
given notice to move the insertion of a 
proviso that in such cases the sureties 
should be released from their suretysbip, 
unless they desired in writing to continue 
responsible for the repayment of the rent- 
charges. Eminent authorities had ex- 
pressed opinions (it was unnecessary to 
trouble the Committee with them all) 
that the settled principle of law was that 
in all ordinary cases sureties were released 
from their suretyship by any material 
alteration of conditions. That was laid 
down in Chitty on Contracts, 11th 
edition, 1881, and in Addison’s Law of 
Contracts. Therefore, what he was 
asking on behalf of either landlord or 
third-party sureties was not unreason- 
able ; aud, at any rate, even if the noble 
Earl ‘(Lord Rosebery) could not see his 
way to insert this clause, he must surely 
admit that there was something in the 
point, and would give assurance that in 
some way or other those persons should 
in future be held harmless. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 12, 
after (“ Acts”) to insert— 

(“ Provided that where any person or persons 
prior to the date of such advance have been 
sureties for the repayment of any of the rent- 
charges in this section mentioned, such surety 
or sureties shall be released from such surety- 
ship, unless he or they shall signify their consent 
in writing. to continue surety for the repayment 
of such rent-charge, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this section.’ )— (The Earl of Belmore.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY ann LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Ear! of Rose- 
BERY): I think the noble Ear! cannot 
have received the communication I made 
to him. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
had only received it a few minutes pre- 
viously, but not having had the opportu- 
nity of consulting his noble Friends who 
were interested in the matter, he thought 
it better to hear what the noble Earl had 
to say about it across the Table. 
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' Toe Eart or ROSEBERY: The 
ease of the Treasury, as I am informed, 
is this: they do not think the sureties 
are in a worse position under the Bill, 
but that, on the contrary, their position 
is better than that which they formerly 
occupied. I will not follow the noble 
Ear! into technicalities, which he under- 
stands better than I do; but I think 
these securities always rank after rent. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
was not always the case. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : If the 
landlord was the surety he might not 
rank after his own rent—a third party 
probably would do so. The understand- 
ing is that it ranks after the rent. It 
always did so, and under the present 
system the sureties are really in a better 
position, because the amount to be paid 
to the Land Commission is in all cases 
less than the old rent formerly payable 
to the landlord. I do not know of my 
own knowledge whether that is so or not ; 
but that is the case of the Treasury. 

THE Eart or BELMORE said, that 
was so in fact. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It was 
thought that the noble Earl might, per- 
haps, be satisfied with that explanation, 
and if he is content to waive his Amend- 
ment the Treasury would be willing to 
give him a written undertaking that the 
provisions of this section shall not be 
made to apply to any loan sureties who 
might otherwise be affected by them. 
This is to avoid the progress of the Bill 
being retarded, which would result in 
case the Amendment of the noble Earl 
was inserted. Would that proposition 
meet with the noble Earl’s concurrence ? 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE: It may be 
that this clause is quite right, though it 
appears to require examination in the 
opinion of those who have read it. I 
have read it myself, and also the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend, who takes a 
great interest in these questions. A few 
minutes before the matter came on for 
consideration he showed me the letter 
which the Prime Minister has referred to, 
but I was barely able to run my eye over 
it, and not to give it any consideration. 
These are questions of difficulty and com- 
plexity. It has happened two or three 
times in these Public Loans Bills that 
clauses have been put in at the end which, 
though apparently harmless, have been 
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found to be of a most serious and injurious 
character, from their own point of view, 
to many of the landed proprietors in 
Ireland. I think, therefore, it would be 
better to let this Bill stand for a 
day or two, in order that the matter may 
be looked into and considered. I do not 
suggest this on the ground that upon 
consideration from any point of view this 
may not be thought a reasonable pro- 
vision, but in order to see where we are, 
The clause may be quite as innocent as 
the Prime Minister suggests, and may be 
found not to need careful consideration or 
minute examination, but I should like to 
have the opportunity of looking into 
those provisions. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that being familiar with these 
matters, he might state taat the land- 
lord’s consent was always asked when 
money was lent toa tenant. That con- 
sent, in his own case, he had refused to 
give, and the reason was that he had 
already laid out money on the holding 
himself, and the proposed work had been 
carried out with the sanction and under 
the superintendence of the Board of Works. 
He thought, therefore, that to begin 
draining, and so forth, again was very 
unfair and undesirable, and he could have 
nothing to say to it. In one case of drain- 
ing he pointed out to the Government 
Superintendent that there was no fall, and 
onfurtherexamination the Superintendent 
himself confessed that it was impossible 
to drain the land properly for that reason. 
The noble Earl had done good service in 
calling attention to the circumstances, 
and he hoped that his noble and learned 
Friend would be able to make a satis- 
factory arrangement with the Govern- 
ment. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I will 
postpone the Committee until to-morrow 
in any case. That will, I hope, give 
noble Lords time to consider the pro- 
position of the Treasury. 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I can assure 
the noble Earl there is no desire to delay 
the matter at all. 


House resumed, and to be again in 
Committee To-morrow ; and Standing 
Order No. XX XIX. to be considered 
in order to its being dispensed with. 
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FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) EXTEN- 
SION OF POWERS BILL.—(No. 57.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TwEEDMouTH): My Lords, the. object 
of the Bill to which Iam going to ask 
your Lordships’ assent is simply this : 
In 1854 by Act of Parliament the 
Scotch Fishery Board was allotted 
£3,000 a year for the purpose of harbour 
improvements in Scotland. Now, £3,000 
a year is not much to help on necessary 
harbour constructions in Scotland ; least 
of all when that sum of money is used in 
expenditure all over the place, without 
any fixed policy, but merely to please as 
many people as possible. The object of 
this Bill is to allow the Fishery Board to 
take a larger view of the subject, to 
follow a more definite policy, and to use 
this money in a more productive manner. 
It is proposed to allow them to use this 
£3,000 a year for the purpose of giving 
collateral security to the Public Loans 
Commissioners for the repayment of any 
loan made by them with the approval 
of the Fishery Board for the construction 
or improvement of harbours, and for 
earrying out harbour works. The Bill 
has received the unanimous assent of the 
#ther House, and I hope your Lordships 
will give your consent to the Second 
Reading here. 

Moved “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Tweedmouth.) 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL [u.1.]. 
Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


TRUSTEES ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT BILL, 
(No. 38.) 
Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL OKDER (EASINGWOLD 
RAILWAY, &c.) BILL.—(No. 96.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed :to a Committee of the Whole 
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GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL [#.t.].—(No. 41.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


(No. 1) 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL 
[H1.].—(No. 44.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL [u.1.]. 
Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL [#.1.].—(No. 47.) 
Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 

ments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the 

Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL [H.1.].—(No. 50.) 
Amendments reported (according to 

Order); a further Amendment made ; 

Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL [H.1.].—(No. 42.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PISTOLS BILL [H..].—(No. 40.) 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow, 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 

(MIDDLESEX) BILL.—(No. 69.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


ARBITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL [8.1.]. 
(No. 78.) 

Amendments reported (according to 

Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 

morrow. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No. 101.) 

Amendments reported (according to 

Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 





House. 


morrow. 
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COCKENZIE FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1* ; 
to be printed, and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 109.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 5) BILL. 

Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 110.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 14th June 1894. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (No. 1) BILL 
| Lords] (by Order). 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [12th June], 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
to whom the Great Western Railway (No. 1) 
Bill [Lords] is referred, to strike out from the 
Bill so much thereof as authorises the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the railways and works 
described as Railway No. 1 and Railway No. 2.” 
—(Sir G. Osborne Morgan.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
that the Instruction referred to two short 
lines of railway, in length altogether 
about 2} miles, connecting the district 
of Rhos, or, as it was locally known, 
Rhosllanerchrugog, with the station of 
Wrexham. He was perfectly aware that 
the course which he was asking the 
House to take was unusual, but it 
was not unprecedented, for only three 
weeks ago the House threw out the Traro 
and Newquay Junction Railway Bill after 
it had been considered and passed by a 
Committee. The grounds upon which 
the Truro and Newquay Bill was rejected 
were precisely the grounds upon which 
he asked the House to pass his Instruc- 
tion, and they were stated very clearly 
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by the hon. Member for Truro, who 
seconded the rejection of that Bill, and 
who said if the Bill passed 

“there would be anend Of all hope of breaking 
up the monopoly of the Great Western Railway 
in Cornwall,” 

and furtber added that the feeling of the 
locality was entirely against the Bill. 
The Member for South Islington (Sir 
A. Rollit), than whom there was no one 
more competent to speak on such a ques- 
tion, made a very important speech upon 
the occasion. He said, speaking as the 
Chairman of the Railway Rates Com- 
mission— 

“ Many complaints regarding high rates were 
heard before the Commission, but the Great 
Western Railway Company were the chief 
offenders, He warned the Honse against en- 
larging a monopoly which had proved detri- 
mental to the interests of the district.” 

It was upon those grounds the Cornish 
Bill was fought, and it was defeated by 
the enormous majority of five to one, the 
numbers being 290 against and 59 for 
the Bill. On that occasion the Members 
for Cornwall came up in great force to 
oppose the Bill. He had looked carefully 
through the Division List, and he found 
amongst the Members who opposed the 
Bill his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), who was 
one of the greatest authorities upon 
such a subject in the House of Com- 
mons, and he also found on the same 
side the names of almost every Member 
of the Government, amongst the rest 
being the present President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Bryce). He should be 
sorry to think that his Welsh colleagues 
were less alive to the wishes of their 
countrymen than their Cornish cousins, 
and he could not think that the Govern- 
ment would look with a less friendly 
eye on the wishes of Welsh consti- 
tuencies than on those of the Cornish. 
The two cases seemed to him to be 
exactly on all-fours, except that 
the Cornish Bill had passed through a 
Committee of the’ House of Commons, 
and this Bill had passed through a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. Of course, 
he did not wish to raise an invidious dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, but this he did say: it seemed a 
much stronger thing for the House of 
Commons deliberately to send a Bill to 
a Select Committee, and then when that 
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Select Committee, presided over by so 
experienced and able a Chairman as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Somerset, 
unanimously decided in favour of that 
Bill, for the House of Commons to throw 
it out, than for the House in the first 
instance to save the Committee the 
trouble of deciding on the matter. 
The grounds upon which he asked the 
House to pass this Instruction he would 
state with all possible brevity. The town 
or district of Rios was situated in the 
very centre of East Denbighshire, and 
was the largest mining centre in the 
whole of North Wales. The present 
population was something like 12,000, 
nearly the whole of whom were working 
men, most of them being colliers. Rhos was 
about four miles from the market town of 
Wrexham, and, strange as it might seem, 
up to the present time there had been no 
direct railway communication between 
these two places. When the Bill was 
before the House of Lords Committee 
Mr. Pope, Q.C., seemed to think it was 
perfectly ridiculous that a collier should 
care for walking four miles, but he (Sir 
G. Osborne Morgan) wished to know 
whether Mr. Pope, or any member of his 
profession, would like, after working ina 
mine for eight hours, to walk four miles 
along a muddy road? The people of 
the district had year after year appealed 
to the Great Western Railway Company 
for further accommodation, and year after 
year the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany had turned a deaf ear to the appeals 
of the people of Rhos, and even the in- 
fluence of the late Sir Watkin Wynn, 
the “ Prince in Wales,” who was popular, 
and deservedly popular, did not avail. 
At last the people determined to have a 
railway of theirown. He was bound to 
say there was another reason which in- 
fluenced them, and that was the exorbi- 
tantly high rates which, as the result of 
their monopoly, the Great Western Com- 

pany were able to charge and which rates 

were absolutely prohibitive. It was in 

these circumstances that the East Den- 

bighshire line was launched, and then, 

for the first time, the Great Western 

Company brought forward their scheme. 

The East Denbighshire railway scheme, 

which had been rejected by the House of 

Lords, was more convenient for the dis- 
trict than the railway of the Great Wes- 

tern, having a more convenient terminus 
at Rhos and having access to the Central 
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Station at Wrexham, which was in the 
centre of the town, and not like that of 
the Great Western, five-eighths of a mile 
distant. The East Denbighshire scheme 
would also have connection with the 
Wrexham, Mold, and Connah's Quay 
line, and with the Ellesmere Railway. 
The strongest evidence was given of the 
wishes of the population in favour of the 
East Denbighshire Railway, and there 
was really no evidence to the contrary. 
Besides the ground of convenience there 
was the fact that they were trying to 
break up a monopoly under which this 
district had groaned for 20 years past, and 
which had enabled the Great Western 
Railway to charge rates which were 
simply prohibitive. Not only was the 
feeling of the district in favour of the 
East Denbighshire Railway Company’s 
scheme, but there was every chance that 
even if the Great Western line were 
authorised to be made it would never be 
completed. Some 20 years ago the 
Great Western were authorised to make 
a line from Wrexham to Mold. That 
line was promoted for the purpose 
of shutting out a rival line, and yet 
except for three or four miles that rail- 
way was just where it was 20 years 
ago, and like the Essex farms, of 
which they heard the other day, was 
falling back into a state of nature. The 
two schemes with which he was now 
dealing went before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, Lord Camperdown pre- 
siding, and he drew attention to a remark 
of the Chairman, when counsel proposed 


‘to call evidence of people on the spot, 


Here was what occurred as given in the 
Report of the proceedings before that 
Committee— 


“Mr. Batten: I propose, my Lord, to call 
the Hon. George T. Kenyon, the hon. Member 
for the Wrexham Borough; he has beeu asked 
by his constituents to come and tell your 
Lordships what they think of the Bill. It will 
not take a minute. 

“The Chairman: We have had the other 
Member of Parliament, so I suppose we must 
have this one. Of course, what we really want 
is to go to the root of the matter and to know 
who is going to find the money." Of course, the 
people on the spot are in favour of it, and prefer 
your scheme to the other. I have no doubt you 
can produce any number of them.” 


On the grounds that the Great Western 
Railway were in possession, and also on 
the ground that there would be difficulty 
in raising the money for the line, the 
Lords Committee threw out the East 
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Denbighshire Bill. As soon as the 
decision of the Committee became known 
a public meeting, attended by between 
800 and 900 people, was held at Rhos on 
the 2nd instant, at which the following 
resolution was carried without a single 
dissentient :— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that the 
construction of the proposed Great Western 
Railway between Wrexham and Rhos will in 
no sense adequately serve Rhos and Ponkey, 
inasmuch as no railway will be beneficial to the 
district which does not communicate with the 
centre of Wrexham, and that the passing of the 
said Great Western Railway Bill into law will 
make it wholly impossible in the future to 
obtain Parliamentary sanction for a second line 
in this neighbourhood to meet its real require- 
ments.” 

Since then he had presented Petitions 
largely signed by the various official 
bodies in the locality, including the 
Wrexham Corporation, all strongly ask- 
ing the House to reject the Bill of the 
Great Western Railway Company or to 
pass this Instruction, though it was true 
that 126 of his constituents had asked 
him not to persevere with his Motion. 
There was no foundation for the asser- 
tion that the capital could not be found 
for the East Denbighshire line, which, 
on the contrary, would be subscribed 
without difficulty, He asked the House 
not to extend a monopoly which was 
doing the greatest possible harm to the 
district, in opposition to the strong feeling 
of the inhabitants. He knew that in 
fighting the case of the poor Welsh 
collier he had arrayed against him one 
of the richest and most powerful corpo- 
yations in England; but he had great 
faith in the justice of the House of 
Commons, and he hoped, in view of the 
precedent they had set in the Cornish 
ease recently, they would not go through 
the cruel farce of sending the Bill to a 
Committee, but would decide the matter 
in the sense indicated in his Instruction. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.), in 
seconding the Motion, said, he quite 
agreed with the course which the right 
hon. Baronet opposite had asked the 
House to pursue. The conduct of the 
Great Western Railway Company in this 
matter was in accord with their general 
line of policy, which was a very old one. 
Those who were interested in railway 
legislation could tell them to what lengths 
the Company would go in order to re- 
main in possession of their preserves, and 
those who knew the district affected by 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan 
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this line could tell them how little the 
Great Western Company had done in the 
direction of improving the railway com- 
munication. He spoke for his own con- 
stituents, and he thought he might speak 
also for the constituents of the right hon. 
Baronet in saying that they had no sym- 
pathy with this Bill. As a fact, the line 
as proposed by the Great Western Com- 
pany would nut afford that accommoda- 
tion to the inhabitants of Rhos and dis- 
trict which they had a right to expect. 
The Bill provided a route which his con- 
stituents did not want. What the people 
wanted was increased facilities for getting 
into Wrexham, where they did their 
marketing, but this line never took them 
there at all; it merely took them five- 
eighths of a mile from tae Wrexham, 
Mold, and Connah’s Quay Railway. A 
previous Bill which had passed in the 
House conceded the principle that there 
was to be an independent line and a 
central station in Wrexham. He wished 
the right hon. Baronet had told them of 
the experience that a person had who 
arrived at the station of the Wrexham, 
Mold, and Connah’s Quay Railway—of 
the inconvenience and the long waits for 
trains. He made a confident appeal to 
the House not to further tie up the dis- 
trict by passing this Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committeer 
to whom the Great Western Railway (No. 1) 
Bill [Zords} is referred, to strike out from the 
Bill so much thereof as authorises the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the railways and works 
described as Railway No. 1 and Railway No. 2.” 
— (Sir @. Osborne Morgan.) 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he must ask the leave of 
the House to say afew words with regard 
to the statements made by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite and his hon. Friend 
behind him. On behalf of the Great 
Western Railway Company he would 
like to thank the right hon. Baronet for 
the courtesy he had shown in abandoning 
his orignal proposal for rejection of the 
Bill on the Third Reading, and substi- 
tuting for it the more convenient course 


which had been adopted that day. He | 


ventured to submit with great respect 
that the two speeches which had been 
delivered by the Mover and Seconder of 
the Instruction did not justify the course 
which had been recommended to the 
House. The right hon. Baronet had 
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given them a great deal of information 
about the history of the Great Western 
Railway, and had said a good deal about 
the rates which they charged. These 
were matters into which he should not 
go, because the proper time for such a 
discussion was when a Bill, of which 
they had heard, was introduced by the 
Government. So far as he could gather 
from the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
his principal grievance was that he was 
unable while in London to consume his 
own vegetables as when he was at home. 
Well, he sympathised with the right hon. 
Gentleman in his deprivation, and he was 
sure that the Great Western Railway 
Company sympathised with him also. He 
understood that the hon. Gentleman 
behind him based his argument upon 
different grounds. The hon. Gentleman 
no doubt had some grievances to bring 
forward ; but although there might be 
considerable force in them, he could not 
help thinking that this was anything 
but an opportune time for lecturing the 
Great Western Company on the way in 
which they should arrange their services 
of trains. If his hon. Friend wished to 
amend the train service he would be very 
much more likely to achieve his object 
by addressing his complaints or criticisms 
to the officers who were connected with 
the Company and the administration of 
the line rather than submit them to the 
House of Commons at a moment when 
they were considering an Instruction of 
this kind. The right hon. Baronet said 
he supposed he would be met by the 
ordinary stock argument, that this was 
not the proper method of dealing with a 
matter of this sort. He (Mr. Long), at all 
events, thought that those who supported 
the Bill were entitled to ask the House, 
before it adopted an inconvenient pro- 
cedure, to consider and to bear in mind 
that the matters involved could only be 
properly construed by a Committee up- 
stairs, and that already the House of 
Lords had very carefully considered it, 
and come to a decision vpon it. The 
decision which had been arrived at was 
that the rejection of the Bill which the 
right hon. Baronet said ought, in his 
opinion, to have been passed. If the 
work of Committees was to be done not 
only upstairs but revised constantly in 
the House of Commons it was certain 
that very serious results would follow. 
A procedure of this sort would lead to 
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this result—that they would find it very 
difficult to get gentlemen to sit upon 
these Committees at all knowing it was 
very possible that their proceedings 
might be rendered void and useless by 
the subsequent action of the House of 
Commons. He did not complain that 
gentlemen representing certain consti- 
tuencies which were affected by the 
operation of this Bill should take a cer- 
tain line of action upon it, but what he 
did submit was that if they had objec- 
tions to offer they should set them out in 
Committee, and not to the House of 
Commons. There was nothing whatever 
to prevent this question being raised be- 
fore the Committee upstairs. If the 
Committee thought that the Great 
Western Railway Company was exer- 
cising a monopoly that was disadvan- 
tageous to the whole district they would 
be able to decline to agree to any ex- 
tension of the Company’s powers. In 
the meantime, his contention was that it 
was unfair to enter into any premature 
discussion. Hon. Gentlemen had spoken 
of the monopoly of the Great Western 
Railway Company, but those who knew 
the Great Western Railway knew that it 
ran through an enormous tract of countr 

of a purely agricultural character whic 

did not bring in anything like the returns 
which were forthcoming in the case of 
railways serving the populous districts of 
the country. To levy wholesale charges 
against the Company because there 
might be grievances in some instances 
was a course which he believed to 
be not only unprecedented but unwise. 
If there was anything at all in the argu- 
ments to which they had been listening, 
the House could never again allow a 
great Railway Company to extend its 
system because charges were made 
against it of mistakes and omissions. 
The right hon. Baronet had put it to the 
House that in some cases the rates 
charged by the Great Western Company 
were excessive, and upon that ground the 
local Company ought to be entrusted 
with the making of this line. He had 
no wish to go into details, but he thought 
he might fairly remind the House that 
the promoters of the alternative scheme, 
ip setting out their case before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, sought to 
prove that they would be able to find the 
money for the making of the line. Bat 
they failed to establish that fact to the 
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satisfaction of the Lords Committee, and, 
therefore, he said that although the right 
hon. Baronet might believe, as no doubt 
he did believe, that the money would be 
forthcoming, it was a circumstance for 
consideration that the Lords were of 
Opinion .that there was no ground for 
supposing that the necessary funds could 
be produced. Whatever the objections 
of the right hon. Baronet might be— 
whether he was right or whether the 
Great Western Company was right—the 
points at issue could only be brought out 
by a Committee which could take evi- 
dence in the ordinary and proper form. 
They could not take evidence in the 
House of Commons. For the reasons he 
had stated he respectfully asked the 
House to reject the Motion, and allow 
the Bill to go upstairs to a Committee, 
where it would be considered like other 
Bills, and take its chance of success or 
failure. 


Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.) said, he felt he must make one or 
two remarks with respect to the charge 
of the right hon. Baronet that the Great 
Western Company was in the habit of 
charging prohibitive rates. Hechallenged 
that statement absolutely, and he would 
point out that if the charge could be 
sustained before the Committee they 
could call upon the Company to modify 
the rates complained of or reject the Bill. 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he did not intend to enter into the 
questions of fact which had been men- 
tioned by the Mover and Seconder of the 
Instruction to the Committee or to dis- 
cuss any matters which he considered to 
be outside the immediate scope of the 
principle which they had to decide. He 
had very attentively listened to the argu- 
ments which had been advanced on both 
sides. It required a great deal of local 
knowledge in order to form a proper 
judgment upon the facts as they had 
been presented to the House. On be- 
half of the Department which he repre- 
sented, he had just a word to say with 
regard to the policy that was involved. 
There was a considerable distinction be- 
tween this case and that of the Cornish 
Railway with which the House dealt 
the other day. That was an extreme 
case. The matter had been gone into by 


Mr. W. Long 
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the Committee; a very great deal of 
evidence was given, and there was much 
conflict of opinion. The House did not 
agree with the conclusion at which the 
Committee arrived, and took the unusual 
but proper course on the Third Reading 
of throwing out the Bill which was 
adopted by the Committee. Here, how- 
ever, the case was different, because the 
House was not aware of the merits of 
the case, no Committee of the House 
having yet inquired into it. But speaking 
on behalf of the Board of Trade, he 
would put it to the House that a very 
grave danger might arise if they aban- 
doned the recognised policy of entrusting 
Bills of this character to a Committee 
upstairs. A Committee had every oppor- 
tunity of investigating matters thoroughly 
and of obtaining evidence upon which to 
found an opinion, and if the House were 
to take questions of this kind out of the 
hands of the Committee they would 
cease to be respected, while the practice 
of taking the decision of the House would 
spread—a decision which would be ar- 
rived at not upon evidence such as would 
be taken before a Committee upstairs, 
but which would be the outcome of per- 
sonal and local predilections, and influ- 
enced perhaps by political opinion. He 
felt bound to put these considerations 
before the House, and in the interest of 
the principle upon which Private Bills 
had hitherto been conducted he counselled 
the hon. Baronet to withdraw his Motion 
and to leave the Bill to the cognisance 
of the Committee. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.) 
said, he had had experience of another 
case wherein the Great Western Railway, 
by putting forward an alternative scheme, 
had kept a whole district without railway 
service for 20 years. In this case the 
allegation was that the projected line was 
devised simply for blocking purposes, and 
no argument had been adduced that after- 
noon to show that such was not the fact. 
The Great Western Company took no 
proceedings whatever to open up this 
particular district until a movement was 
set on foot for the construction of a local 
line. They were told they ought to 
submit entirely to the decision of the 
Committees which sat upstairs. All he 
had to say in reply to that was that the 
promoters of small private lines were placed 
at a terrible disadvantage when they were 
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opposed by powerful railway monopolies, 
Therefore, he urged that it was the duty 
of the House to stand by those who voiced 
the feeling of the locality. He hoped 
the House would not allow this blocking 
and choking policy to go on. In his 
opinion, this was just as extreme a case 
as the Cornish case. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, that if this Instruction were con- 
ceded the jurisdiction of the Committees 
upstairs would be entirely ousted. The 
circumstances here were very different 
to those of the Cornish case. In this 


* instance the House reviewed the case of 


a Bill after the evidence had been given, 
whereas they were now asked to come to 
a conclusion without having had the ad- 
vantage of hearing what view a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons took 
upon it, It was said that that House 
was a more competent tribunal than a 
Committee, and the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Denbighshire had said 
that he did not want any witnesses. He, 
however, did not see that the House 


could possibly come to any conclusion 


until they had heard what was the case 
presented to the Committee. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 156.—(Division List, No. 114.) 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.) (addressing 
the Speaker) said: I wish to draw your 
attention, Sir, and the attention of the 
House, to a matter which has been a 
source of inconvenience to a few Mem- 
bers of this House who have been sitting 
to-day on a Committee of the House of 
Lords. No bell is provided there to 
announce Divisions in this House, and 
we have in consequence been deprived of 
the opportunity of taking part in the 
Division which has just occurred. The 
messenger, of course, came and told us 
there was a Division, but the informa- 
tion arrived too late for us to take part 
in it. 

*"Mr. SPEAKER: The House of 
Lords Committee Room is out of the 


reach of our Division Bells, but I quite 
agree with the hon. Member that it is 
highly expedient that when Committees 
are there sitting, messengers should be 
told off to inform Members as to what is 
passing in this House. 


{14 June 1894} 
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QUESTIONS. 


THE ROYAL LIVER SOCIETY. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he has observed 
the report of an action against the Royal 
Liver Society, tried in Birmingham on 
the 30th ultimo, when the evidence was 
so conclusive that the jury agreed on 
their verdict without leaving the box, 
and the Judge, in giving judgment, said 
a fraud of this kind upon persons in such 
a position of life was a cruel and un- 
pardonable one ; whether he is aware 
that it is reported such acts are by no 
means unfrequent ; whether he can see 
his way to amend the law so as better to 
protect thrifty working people against 
such conduct as the case discloses ; and 
if this Insurance Society is the same as 
the Royal Liver Society, whose manage- 
ment was the subject of investigation 
some short time ago ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
(who replied) said : The answer to the 
first, second, and fourth paragraphs is, 
I am informed, in the affirmative, but I 
should add it is stated in a letter re- 
ceived by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies that the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Liver Society were not parties 
to the proceedings, and that had the facts 
been known to them they would never 
have allowed the action to come on for 
trial. Iam not altogether satisfied with 
this explanation, and I am making fur- 
ther inquiries. I doubt whether this case 
by itself has any very important bearing 
on the question of the necessity of the 
amendment of the law relating to 
Friendly Societies. The Bill introduced 
by the late Government, and based on 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1889, did not pass into law ; 
and I fear that the course of Government 
business during the present Session pre- 
cludes any possibility of introducing a 
Bill this year. 

In reply to a further question, 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said: I have 
already told the hon. Member that the 
information supplied by the Royal Liver 
Society has not quite satisfied me. I 
will, of course, further inquire into the 
matter. 
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| first application for the grant until the 
time when the building of the school was 


ALLEGED MALICIOUS INJURY IN 
COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
has been found on investigation that the 
alleged malicious injury to a heifer at 
Woodville, County Kildare, was caused 
by the animal herself scratching off the 
scab which had formed on her skull 
after she had been dishorned by her 
owner ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I understand that there are 
circumstances which in the opinion of 
the local police now suggest that the 
injury to the heifer may have been 
caused by accident, and was not due to 
malice. Moreover, the owner of the 
animal has not yet, I am informed, de- 
cided to claim compensation. The matter 
is receiving careful investigation. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Are we to under- 
stand that the answer to the hon. Member 
for St. Stephen’s Green on the 4th of 
June to the effect that this was an out- 
rage was incorrect ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My answer on the 
4th of June was to the effect that there 
were circumstances pointing to malicious 
injury, but other circumstances have 
since come to light which are consistent 
with the suggestion that the injury was 
caused by accident, and the matter is now 
receiviug the attention of the police. 


CARN NATIONAL SCHOOL, COUNTY 
DERRY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that, in a case of the erection of a 
National school at Carn, County Derry, 
the Board of Education in Ireland have 
refused to make the usual grant in aid of 
the cost of building, and have based their 
refusal upon the circumstance that the 
erection of the school had been begun 
before the rule as to sanction by the 
Board had been formally complied with ; 
(2) whether, before the building was 
begun, the site had been sanctioned by 
the Land Commission, and the Inspectors 
of the Board of Education and the Sur- 
veyor of the Board of Works had made 
approving Reports ; (3) whether a year 
and a-half elapsed from the time of the 
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started, and during this period there was 
uo place available for the education of 
the children of the district except a room 
15 by 16 feet, which the Commissioners 
had refused to recognise, as being in- 
sanitary and otherwise unsuitable ; (4) 
whether, since their refusal to make any 
grant in aid of the cost of erecting the 
new building, that building, the suit- 
ability of which as a school is not ques- 
tioned, has remained unused, and the 
Commissioners have allowed the educa- 
tion of 72 children to be carried on in the 
room of 15 by 16 feet which they had 
recently condemned ; and (5) whether, 
in the interests of education, the circum- 
stances of the case‘will be further con- 
sidered, with a view to some reasonable 
settlement ? : 

Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The cir- 
cumstances of this case have, I under- 
stand, already been explained to my hon, 
Friend by a letter of the National Board 
dated 5th ultimo. Rule No. 21 of the 
Commissioners’ Code strictly prohibits 
the making of grants towards the cost 
of works executed or even commenced 


without the express sanction of the 


Commissioners. (2) In negotiating for 
the site, it appears that the Rev. Mr. 
Loughrey found the consent of the Land 
Commission necessary for its acquisition ; 
but the Land Commission has no function 
or power whatever in connection with the 
administration of the Board’s grants. It 
is not the fact, so I am informed, that 
before the building was commenced the 
Inspector of the National Board re- 
ported on the site on which the erection 
has taken place. Nor is it the case that 
the surveyor of works similarly reported. 
Even had the Reports been made prior 
to the building, the applicant, as he was 
aware, should not have commenced the 
work without having himself first ob- 
tained the prescribed authorization, the 
import of which had been fully explained 
to him. (3) It was not until April, 1893, 
that the applicant announced he had 
abandoned the site which he had already 
proposed, and that he had selected 
another one. He did not, however, 
furnish proof of his title to the new site 
until the 19th of May, 1893. When the 
Inspector visited on the 15th of July, to 

on the suitability of the site, he 
found that the house was in course: of 
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erection. The Board state it is not a 
fact that there was no place available for 
the education of children of the district 
except the unsuitable room in which the 
temporary school was opened. There 
were other schools in the locality, but, as 
they were under Protestant management, 
the rev. gentleman preferred having the 
Roman Cacholic children attending them 
brought under his own management in 
the room in question. (4) So far’as the 
Board are aware, the school-house which 
the applicant built has remained unused 
by him for sehool purposes notwithstand- 
ing the unsuitability of the temporary 
house. (5) The National Board are un- 
able, in view of the requirements of their 
Rules, to grant the aid sought, and they 
point out that the Comptroller and 
Auditor General would not certify as 
legitimate a grant made by them in 
violation of their Rules. 

Mr. SEXTON: Whatever may be 
the facts in regard to an infraction of the 
Rule in question, I have to ask are the 
Government going to allow 72 children 
to be crammed into a room 15 feet by 16, 
while there is a building admitted to be 
suitable for the purpose going to waste 
because of the infraction of a Rule as to 
the sanction of the Board before the work 
is begun? Is an insanitary building to 
be used while a suitable building is 
available? and is not this a case for a 
reasonable man to intervene between the 
Board and the applicant ? 

Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.): Arising out of this question, I 
wish to ask whether it is not the fact 
that there is a school in the district 
within a mile of the one in question in 
the same parish, with ample accommoda- 
tion and under Roman Catholic manage- 
ment, being managed by the Catholic 
priest of Dungiven ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received a 
communication informing me of what 
the hon. Member for North London- 
derry has stated, and I presume it is 
true. In answer to my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Kerry, of course if 
the facts are as he describes them to be, 
it would seem to be a case for the inter- 
vention of a reasonable man, but reason- 
able men are not to be found in Ireland. 
The National Board, I know, perceive 
some diffieulty in overlooking this infrac- 
tion of their Rule. If a Rule is there it 
ought to be observed. However, I will 
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inquire further; but I may say the 
question is really not one for the Irish 
Executive. 


Mr. SEXTON: As the Treasury, 
which is the final authority in the matter, 
is full of reasonable men, surely one of 
them could be sent to inquire into the 
facts of this case ? 


[No answer was given. ] 
POOR RATE SEIZURES IN COUNTY 
KERRY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that during the last week in May 
a number of bailiffs, protected by a force 
of 15 police, were engaged in the Castle- 
island district of County Kerry making 
seizures for county cess, and that several 
rescues were made under the eyes of the 
police ; whether the instructions issued 
for the guidance of the police on the 
oceasion were to the effect that they 
were only to interfere to protect the 
bailiffs from assault; whether he is 
aware that the cattle in several cases 
were drawn off by large crowds 
armed with sticks, without assaulting 
the bailiffs; and, if the facts are as 
stated, what steps does he propose to 
take to secure a better administration of 
the law? In putting the question the 
hon. Member said he had received a 
telegram to the effect that the seizures 
were for poor rate and not county cess. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The District 
Inspector of Police at Castleisland in- 
forms me that on the 23rd, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of May protection was afforded 
to two bailiffs in the execution of war- 
rants for county cess. The strength of 
the police force varied from four to eight 
men. Inno case was a rescue made or 
even attempted. No such instructions 
were issued to the police as those men- 
tioned in the second paragraph of the 
question; and in no case were cattle 
drawn off by large crowds armed with 
sticks, as alleged. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Might I ask 
whether the fact that I intended to refer 
to poor rate and not county cess explains 
the answer; and may I also ask is the 
right hon. Gentleman able to say whe- 
ther these seizures took place for poor 


rate ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say that, 
but it is clear that this question, which 
was sent on to the authorities in Ireland, 
who were able to give me the particulars 
on which I founded my answer—it is 
clear they refer to the same case, whe- 
ther the warrants were for county cess 
or poor rate. 


THE PROHIBITED DYSART MEETING. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I bég to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that notice was issued by District In- 
spector Pearson to the promoters of a 
public meeting which was proposed to be 
held at Dysart on Sunday the 3rd of 
June last, that the meeting would not be 
permitted to be held within one mile of 
the farm at Lisnamucklagh from which 
Michael Galely was evicted on the 18th 
of May, 1885, nor within half a mile of 
the house of John Murray, of Ballytinan ; 
and if he can state the principle upon 
which the Police Authorities now act in 
deciding as between a mile and half a 
mile as the limit within which meetings 
may lawfully be held ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
At the same time, I may ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention 
has been directed to the following Order 
issued by the District Inspector of Con- 
stabulary in connection with the Dysart 
meeting on the 3rd of June, in which he 
states that the meeting would not be 
permitted to be held within one mile of 
the farm in Lisnamucklagh, from which 
Michael Galely was evicted on the 
18th of May, 1885, nor within half 
a mile of the house of John Murray, 
of Ballytinan, signed Edward H. 
Pearson, District Inspector, R.I.C. ; 
and whether these distinctions in distance 
were adopted by the advice of the Law 
Officers in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The answer to 
these questions is very simple. The 
distance between the evicted farm and the 
house in which Murray, who has taken 
the farm, lives is one mile and a half. 
Both farm and house are on the road 
leading to Carrowreagh village, the house 
being midway between the farm and 
village. The local police had reason to 
believe that a meeting would be held on 
this road just outside the mile limit from 
the farm, which would place the meeting 
in close proximity to Murray’s house. In 
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order to avoid this contingency the 
arrangement referred to in the questions 
was adopted, and the entire ground 
between the farm and Murray’s house 
was thus covered. The selection of the 
distance in such cases is a matter of 
executive discretion, each case being con- 
sidered on its own merits, and the Law 
Officers are not consulted. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Do I under- 
stand with regard to this that a meeting 
which is prima facie illegal becomes legal 
when held 1,761 yards away from the 
place originally chosen ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not admit 
that prima facie it was illegal. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Then why 
prohibit it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The prohibition 
affects not the meeting, but where it was 
to be held. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : If a meeting 
is illegal when held at a certain place, 
how can it be made legal if it is 
held 1,760 yards away ? On what prin- 
ciple does the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceed in deciding that intimidation will be 
dangerous close to an evicted farm, and 
that it will lose all its dangerous charac- 
teristics if held a mile or half a mile 
away ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The amount of 
intimidation depends, of course, upon the 
degree of pressure brought to bear on the 
person. The hon. Member cannot really 
mean that distance has nothing to do 
with the question we have to decide. 
Will he contend that the meeting would 
have been illegal, and should have been 
suppressed if held in Palace Yard ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): May I ask if the Chief Secretary 
is aware that what happened was this— 
that the police paced out 1,760 yards at 
the head of the mob and then stopped— 
[ Interruption from the Nationalist Mem- 
bers}|—and the meeting then took place, 
being held by the mob which had fol- 
lowed the police from the place. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is entitled to put a ques- 
tion, but with all this disturbance it is 
impossible to hear the terms of it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is impossible 
to lay down any cast-iron rule, or 
any rule, which could be devised 
to obviate the kind of criticism just 
made by the hon. Member. What I 
would point out is this—that this Go- 
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vernment’s exercise of executive dis- 
cretion—and this case is an exercise of 
it—has done more to reduce intimidation 
than the measures which used to find 
favour with the hon. Member. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say if a 
meeting would be legal 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
These abstract questions of legality or 
illegality are not in Order. + 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to—— 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 





BOHERBEE (CORK) POST OFFICE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for the 
Northern Division of Cork, I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether an appli- 
cation has been made to the local postal 
authorities by the principal residents of 
the neighbourhood to establish a money 
order office in the post office of Boherbee, 
County Cork; is he aware that these 
local postal authorities approved of the 
suggestion several months ago; and 
whether, in view of the size of the district 
and the large amount of business 
transacted, he will arrange to have a 
money order office established without 
further delay ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): A 
money order office under guarantee will 
be opened as soon as the necessary 
arrangements have been completed. I 
find that no application was received for 
a money order office at Boherbee 
(Mallow), but the District Surveyor 
reported in April last that such accom- 
modation was needed. 


POLICE CHARGES IN COUNTY CORK. 

Captain DONELAN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Cork, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the sum of £2,249 was 
charged to the County of Cork for extra 
constabulary for the half-year ended the 
3lst of March, 1894, and that a strong 
protest was made against the imposition 
of this large sum at the last Present- 
ment Sessions; and if he can explain 
why this large amount is now levied 
upon the ratepayers of the county when 
it is in a peaceful and almost crimeless 
condition ? 


{14 June 1894} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph. As regards 
the second paragraph, although it has 
not been found practicable to make any 
reduction in the strength of the police 
establishment of the county at large, I 
am glad to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that by an Order in Council dated the 
21st of May the free quota of the county 
was increased by 51 men, resulting in a 
corresponding reduction in the number 
of extra men chargeable to the county 
after that date. This arrangement will 
cause a reduction, amounting to about 
£1,500 per annum, in the future charge 
to the county for extra police. 


BOILERS FOR TORPEDO BOAT 
DESTROYERS. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON ( Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if it is true that the latest 
torpedo boat destroyer building for the 
Admiralty has in a recent trial developed 
from the type of boiler adopted a speed 
per hour of nearly a knot in excess of 
its predecessor ; whether the boilers in 
this yessel were of the tubulous type ; 
and what is the general character of the 
boiler specifications in the contracts made 
for the building of the 36 additivnal 
torpedo boats ordered last year ? 

*THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtre- 
wortTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): On her 
full-speed trial the Hornet attained a speed 
more than a knot in excess of that of the 
Havock, built by the same firm. The 
boilers of the Havock are of the locomo- 
tive, those of the Hornet of the tubulous, 
or water-tube type. Five of the 36 
additional torpedo boat destroyers ordered 
last year are specified to have locomotive 
boilers, the remainder to have boilers of 
various forms of the water-tube type. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman does not quite 
appreciate the point of my question. I 
wish to know, in view of the result of 
these experiments, what guarantee there 
is that the best type of boiler will be 
supplied to the 36 additional torpedo 
boat destroyers already ordered ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the results of trials of the Havock 
were extremely satisfactory. Only five 
of the additional torpedo boat destroyers 
were, however, specified to have locomo- 
tive boilers. 
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BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE TRANS- 
VAAL, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he is aware 
that there is a considerable number of 
British subjects in the Transvaal who 
are being called out to take part in a war 
with which they do not sympathise, and 
on behalf of a Foreign Government, most 
of them not only disinclined but unfit to 
take part in such aconflict ; whether the 
subjects of other Powers, e.g.,of Portugal, 

. Holland, France, Germany, Italy, Switz- 
erland, and Belgium, were specially ex- 
empted from this compulsory service, 
inflicted upon British subjects alone ; 
and whether he will communicate with 
the British Resident in the Transvaal, 
and empower him to at once give to 
British subjects the same protection at 
least as is afforded by the other Powers 
of Europe to their subjects in the Trans- 
vaal ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): A 
considerable number of British subjects 
have been called out for military service 
by the authorities in the South African 
Republic. Whether they detest that 
Government I am not in a position to 
say, but I should be surprised to learn 
that this were so, seeing that these 
persons have selected the Transvaal in 
which to reside. Whatever may be their 
inclination, I cannot admit that most of 
the Englishmen settled in the South 
African Republic are unfit to take part 
in fighting when there is any going on. 
The exemption of the subjects of the 
Powers mentioned in the second part of 
the question is enjoyed by them under 
Treaties negotiated between those Powers 
and the South African Republic. We 
have no such Treaty. The Secretary of 
State has instructed the Acting High 
Commissioner to state to President 
Kriiger that Her Majesty’s Government 
hope that the Government of the South 
African Republic will agree to similar 
exemptions in favour of British subjects, 
and to press this in courteous terms as 
soon as possible. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Does 
the hon. Gentleman admit the assumption 
in this question that there are British 
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subjects disinclined to take part in any 
conflict ? 


[No answer was given. } 


PONDOLAND. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he can lay upon 
the Table of the House any Papers or 
Correspondence relating to the annexa- 
tion of Pondoland by the Cape ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The matter does 
not appear to be of sufficient general in- 
terest to justify the expense of printin 
and publishing a special Blue Book. 
But the material part of the Correspond- 
ence affecting the question is contained 
in a Natal Blue Book, copies of which I 
will place in the Library. I will also 
supply a copy to the hon. Member. 

Mr. WHITELEY : I have one. 


MIXED TRAINS ON IRISH RAILWAYS, 
Mr. T. CURRAN (Sligo, S.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has received a Memo- 
rial from the Corporation of Sligo 
urging him to sanction the run- 
ning of passenger carriages with 
goods trains by the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company in the in- 
terest of the travelling public ; whether 
he is aware that no person on the Sligo 
line can reach home from Dublin after 
4.15 p.m., although a train leaves Broad- 
stone at 7.30 p.m. carrying passengers and 
mails as far as Longford, and, also, that no 
person can travel from Sligo after 4 p.m., 
although a train leaves that town every 
evening at 7.30; and whether he can 
take steps to remedy the public incon- 
venience and annoyance occasioned by 
these defective railway arrangements ? 
Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8S.) : 
I have received the Memorial referred to 
by the hon. Member. Since the passing 
of the Regulation of Railways Act, 
1889, it would be improper to permit 
Railway Companies to attach passenger 
carriages to goods trains ; that is, at the 
end of a goods train. That Act was 
passed in the interest of public safety, 
and the Board cannot take the responsi- 
bility of so relaxing its requirements. 
The time table quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber certainly shows that the train service 
is inconvenient, and the Railway Com- 
pany should be pressed by the Memo- 
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rialists to give proper facilities to the 
travelling public. This they could do 
under the Schedule of Mixed Trains 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade for the 
Company. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): Is 
there any objection to placing a pas- 
senger train or two between the engine 
and the goods trucks ? 


Mr: BRYCE : If I understand it, there 
is no objection to that. What is ob- 
jected to is putting the passenger car- 
riages at the end of the train, because 
the provisions for safety are thereby 
rendered very imperfect, and the brake 
cannot be applied. 


Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) : 
Is it not a question of expense, which the 
Companies say they are unable to bear ? 


Mr. BRYCE: That may be so, but 
that is a question as between the Com- 
pany and the Memorialists. 


Mr. BODKIN: Has the Department 
any discretion at all in the matter? If it 
is satisfied that this is the only train 
running on the line, and that there is 
nothing with which it could come into 


collision, could not the Department relax 
the Regulations ? 


Mr. BRYCE: We certainly have no 
discretion to prefer the convenience of 
the Company to the safety of the public. 
Convenience may be great, but the safety 
of life is much more important. 


THE MILITIA AND THE MAGAZINE 
RIFLE. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War to how many regiments of 
Militia magazine rifles were issued before 
this year’s training ; and whether he can 
state the reason for not issuing them in 
certain cases ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppett- Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): The Lee-Metford rifle 
had been issued to 49 Militia battalions 
before this year’s training. In some in- 
stances the battalions to which they have 
not been issued have requested a post- 
ponement of the issue, while in others it 
has not been made in consequence of 
suitable range accommodation not being 
available. 


{14 June 1894} 
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FRANCE AND THE CONGO FREE 
STATE. 

CommanpgeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he can state under what instrument, if 
any, France has a right of pre-emption 
over the Congo Free State: and if this 
right has been approved by the Signatory 
Powers to the Berlin Conference of the 
26th of February, 1885 ? 


Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : France is understood to claim the 
right of pre-emption over the Congo 
Free State in virtue of an agreement of 
the 23rd of April, 1884, published in a 
French Yellow Book of that year, with 
the International Association of the 
Congo, which subsequently developed 
into the Independent Congo State. 
The claim has not been submitted to the 
Siguatory Powers. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): Was the Despatch of the 
French Government of the 3lst of May, 
1884, to their Ambassadors abroad com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir E.GREY : I cannot say anything 
in regard to a particular Despatch with- 
out notice. 

SrrC. W. DILKE : As this is a matter 
which is assuming some importance, 
would there be any objection to lay 
before Parliament such documents on the 
subject as have been communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

*Sm E. GREY : There has been no 
correspondence of our own on the 
subject, but I will inquire what has been 
published officially either in France or 
Belgium, with a view to laying it before 
Parliament. 

Sir C. W. DILKE : Perhaps the hon. 
Baronet will consider whether, if any 
Papers are laid before Parliament, he will 
include those which have passed between 
Belgium and the Congo State, including 
the King’s will and the alteration in the 
Belgian Constitution. 

Sir E. GREY: That is a question 
which concerns other Powers. We can- 
not make public information which they 
have not made public themselves, but I 


| will inquire what they have made public. 
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CommanperR BETHELL : Is it not a 
fact that although no Despatch was sent 
the International Association was estab- 
lished in conformity with the concessions 
of this country ? 

Sir E. GREY : I cannot say, as all this 
occurred some years ago, but I will make 
the inquiries, which I have already 
promised. 3 
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THE BRITISH NAVY AND THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, 

CotonseL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty why German 
is not taught to the cadets on board 
H.M.S. Britannia, the naval officers of 
the future being thus deprived of a 
grounding in the second language of 
commerce ? P 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Encouragement is given to officers to 
acquire knowledge of other languages, 
including German, while serving afloat ; 
but it is not considered desirable to add 
another subject to the already full course 
laid down for the cadets in the Britannia. 


THE NAVY AND THE ORDER OF THE 
BATH. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether, seeing by the 
last special Statute of the Bath, dated 
the 26th of March, 1892, the number 
of Companions or Members of the Order 
was raised from 1,292 to 1,298, of which 
366 were assigned to the Civil Division 
of the said most honourable Order, 
leaving 932 for the Military Division, he 
can state how many of this latter number 
were allocated to Her Majesty’s Navy 
and Royal Marines; whether the said 
number bears the same proportion to the 
total number of 932 as the 700 officers of 
Her Majesty’s Navy and Royal Marines, 
now eligible by rank under existing 
Statutes, bear to the 4,000 officers and 
upwards of Her Majesty’s Military 
Forces stated to be eligible under the 
same Statutes; will he also inform the 
House of the number of officers of Her 
Majesty’s Navy of rank equivalent to 
Major in the Army who are now debarred 
from being considered eligible for the 
distinction of the said most honourable 
Order, whilst Majors in the Army are 
under no such disability ; and will the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
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take steps to have the officers of the two 
Services placed on,a precisely similar 
footing as to eligibility for these highly 
valued honours and distinctions ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War informed the House on 
Thursday that consideration is being 
given to the qualifications which are held 
to be necessary in the respective services 
for the Order of the Bath, in order to see 
whether there is any substantial in- 
equality, and whether the rules and prac- 
tice should be brought into closer uni- 
formity. If my hon. and gallant Friend 
will await the result of this inquiry and 
consideration, I think that questions such 
as that which he has placed upou to-day’s 
Paper may prove unnecessary. At all 
events, pending the inquiry I would sug- 
gest that they might be postponed. 

ApmiraL FIELD: What is the pre- 
sent proportion of honours allotted to the 
Navy as compared with the Army ? 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I can only repeat the request to my hon. 
and gallant Friend to await the result 
of the inquiry. 

ApmiraL FIELD: But surely the 
right hon. Gentleman can tell me this. 
He informed the House last week that 
700 naval men were eligible by rank for 
the honour as against 4,000 military 
officers ? What is the proportion of 
honours allowed to the two Services ? 
Is it in accordance with that ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I can only advise my hon. and gallant 
Friend not at present to inquire too 
minutely into those details. 


MINERAL OIL FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Office declines to 
sanction the purchase of mineral oil with 
a flash point of less than 103 degrees ; 
and what is the reason for fixing that 
limit ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mineral oil is not accepted for barrack 
supplies with a lower flashing point than 
105 degrees Fahr. That standard was 
adopted with a view to safety on the 
advice of the War Department chemist. 


AGRARIAN CRIME IN COUNTY CLARE, 
Mr. T.W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland how many cases of | 


agrarian crime have been reported by the 
lice in County Clare since the Ist of 
ae. 1894; and how many persous 
have been made amenable in respect of 
such crimes, and with what result ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Since January 1, 
1894, there were 23 agrarian offences in 
County Clare—namely, killing or maim- 
ing cattle, two; firing into dwellings, 


three; intimidation (by firing shots), | 
four ; injury to property,one ; threatening | 


(letters or notices,) 13. In two of these 
cases persons were proceeded against. 
In one case (intimidation by firing shots) 


two persons were arrested and discharged | 


for want of evidence, and in the other 
(injury to property) three boys were 
dealt with summarily at Petty Sessions 
and sentenced to seven days’ imprison- 
ment each. In the same period in 1891 
there were 37 cases, and in the year 1892 
43 cases. There was a murder in each of 
those two periods, but there was no 
murder in our period. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Can the 


right hon. Gentleman state what was the 
result of the proceedings taken in these 
years ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: No. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is un- 
fortunate. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have tele- 
graphed for the figures, but have not yet 
received the reply. 


THE VOLUNTEER LONG SERVICE 
MEDAL. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can extend the provisions as to the long 
service decoration to be awarded to non- 
commissioned officers of the Volunteers 
so as to include among those entitled to 
it those who, after a qualifying period of 
service, retired before January, 1893 ? 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
At the same time, I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether long service 
medals will only be granted to those 
Volunteers who were serving in the year 
1893 ; and, if so, will he reconsider the 
arrangement, and award the medal to 
all who, since the inauguration of the 
Volunteer movement, have served the 
prescribed number of years to entitle 
them to the distinction ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
| It has not been considered practicable to 
_ include among the Volunteers eligible for 
| the long service medal those who retired 
before 1893, mainly for this reason— 
_namely, that the early records of Volun- 
| teer corps are necessarily of an imperfect 
| character, and in some corps it is doubt- 
ful whether any exist. There are, there- 
fore, no certain means of checking the 
services of possible claimants, and I have 
in consequence come to the conclusion 
that the difficulties in the way are too 
great to allow of retrospective effect 
being given to the grant of the medal. 


SEIZURES IN COUNTY KERRY. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland in how many cases 
since the Ist of August, 1893, seizures 
made by the Sheriff in County Kerry 
have been followed by violent rescues ; 
| in how many cases persons concerned in 
effecting the rescue have been made 
amenable ; and what has been the result 
of the trial of such persons in each 
case ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that rescues occurred in seven cases of 
seizures made by the Sheriff in the 
County Kerry since the date mentioned, 
but that in only one of these cases did the 
rescue take place under circumstances of 
violence. Persons have been made 
amenable in three cases, and one case is 
pending at the present moment. In the 
first case prosecuted one accused per- 
son was acquitted at Quarter Sessions. 
In the second case five persons were tried 
at Quarter Sessions ; the jury acquitted 
four of them and disagreed in the case of 
the fifth person—a woman—who after- 
wards pleaded guilty at Spring Assizes 
and was discharged. In the third case 
three persons were tried at Quarter 
Sessions and allowed out on their 
own recognizances to come up for sen- 
tence at next or any future Quarter 
Sessions. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): In 
how many of these cases were the 
seizures due to the fact that decrees had 
been obtained for arrears of a rack rent 
which had been largely reduced by the 
Commission ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will inquire if 
the hon. Member wishes. 
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IRISH POOR LAW GUARDIANS AND 

LAND-GRABBING. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether, in 
view of the inability of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to take any action in 
connection with the resolution denounc- 
ing an individual unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Guardians of the New- 
castle West Union, at their meeting on 
the 3lst of May, and inserted on the 
minutes of the Board, it is to be under- 
stood that Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
are at liberty to denounce and hold up 
to public odium any individuals against 
whom they may have a grudge, to insert 
the resolution denouncing such indivi- 
duals on their minutes, and to publish 
the same in the local Press, provided only 
that such resolution be placed at the end 
of the agenda paper; (2) whether the 
Local Government Board has power to 
intervene in such a case for the protection 
of the victims; and (3) whether, if 
Justices of the Peace take part in such a 
vote, the Lord Chancellor will allow such 
Justices to remain on the Commission of 
the Peace ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The Local 
Government Board have no power to 
prevent Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
from passing any resolutions they may 
see fit and inserting them on their 
minutes of proceedings, provided that 
they duly discharge the various duties 
imposed on them by law in connection 
with the administration of the affairs of 
the Union. (2) The Board cannot, 
therefore, intervene in the present case, 
as they are not aware that there has been 
default on the part of this Board of 
Guardians, (3) The Lord Chancellor 
will consider the action of any Magis- 
trate taking part in such a vote whenever 
it arises. A Magistrate was present on 
the oceasion of the adoption of the reso- 
lution in question by the Newcastle 
Guardians. He is agent to the Devon 
Estate, and did not vote for the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
resolutions in themselves are legal or 
illegal ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is not a 
question for me to answer, 
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COLONEL RICH'’S PENSION. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
reference to the statement made by him, 
in reply to the question put by the hon. 
Member for Oxford City on the 12th of 
January last, relative to the portions of 
the pension erroneously withheld from 
Colonel Rich, late Bengal Engineers, 
and Senior Inspector Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, to the effect 
that it had been determined by the 
Treasury to treat military pay as not 
coming within the provisions of Section 16 
of the Act 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 24; that all 
awards of Civil Service superannuations 
which had been reduced on a different 
construction of the section would be re- 
calculated ; that this alteration of prac- 
tice would affect all officers in receipt of 


Army or Navy retired pay who entered 


the Civil Service of the Crown before 
the passing of the Superannuation Act of 
1887 ; whether he is aware that this 
adjustment has not yet been carried out 
in the case of Colonel Rich, either as 
regards the rate of pension now being 
paid to him, or the arrears of pension 
erroneously deducted from him between 
the years 1886 and 1891; and whether 
measures will now be taken to complete 
that adjustment accordingly, in pur- 
suance of the announcement made as 
above, and of the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown cited in the ques- 
tion referred to ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : This question 
seems to rest on some misapprehension. 
Colonel Rich’s pension was re-assessed 
last February, and increased from £435 to 
£500, as from the Ist of January, 1892, 
the date of his retirement from the Civil 
Service. The additional sum due under 
this award was paid to him on the 10th 
of March, and the pension has been paid 
to him since that date at the higher rate. 
Full effect has, therefore, been given to 
the Treasury decision. 


In answer to a further question, 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had any sugges- 
tions to lay before them he would be 
happy to consider them. 

Sm G. CHESNEY said, the decision 
of the Treasury was not in accord with 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 
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1089 Police Court Cell 
THE TREATMENT OF CAB HORSES. 
Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dud- 

ley): I beg to ask the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department whether 

the proper and humane treatment of cab 

horses, alike by proprietors and drivers, 
and the condition of the stables, will be 
taken into consideration by the Depart- 
mental Committee in the inquiry now 
making into the cab arrangements of the 

Metropolis ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): A desire was ex- 
pressed at the preliminary meeting of the 
Committee held last Monday that this 
subject might be considered by the Com- 
mittee, and steps have already been taken 
to obtain information on the matter. 


PRISON LABOUR FOR POST OFFICE 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has given the postage 
contract for belts, pouches, leggings, &c., 
to the Home Office, to be supplied by 
prison labour, to the detriment of free 
labour and honest workmen ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I would refer 
the hon. Member to my answers on this 
subject to the questions of the right hon. 
Member for East Birmingham on the 
27th of April, and of the hon, Member for 
East Marylebone on the 28th ultimo. 


CONVICT PRISON OFFICIALS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
received a Petition last March from the 
officers of convict prisons ; and whether 
he will state when they may expect an 
answer thereto ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received a 
number of such Petitions. They relate 
for the most part, as the Petitioners are 
aware, to matters which were carefully 
considered as lately as 1890 by a Depart- 
mental Committee. The questions 
raised have received, and will continue 
to receive, my atiention ; but I cannot 
undertake at present to give any more 
definite answer. 


CATTLE POISONING IN COUNTY CLARE. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland whether eight head of 
cattle were poisoned on Sunday night 
last at Clonmoher, Bodyke, County 
Clare ; and, if so, whether the police are 
in possession of any information regard- 
ing the occurrence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On the 4th in- 


‘stant two bullocks belonging to Colonel 


O'Callaghan died at Clonmoher, where 
they had been grazing on evicted farms, 
and a third bullock died two days sub- 
sequently. Four other head of cattle also 
showed symptoms of sickness, but have 
recovered. The viscera of the dead 
animals has been forwarded to an 


analyst in Dublin for analysis, and, pend- 
ing his opinion, it is not possible to say 
definitely whether poison had been ad- 
ministered, : 


POLICE COURT CELL ACCOMMODATION 
IN LONDON. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has any objection to grant a Return 
showing to what extent effect has been 
given to the 16 recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee 
which in 1888, under the presidency of 
Mr. Justice Wills, inquired into the 
accommodation provided for prisoners in 
the police courts of the Metropolis ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am desirous to 
give the hon. Member all the information 
I ean ; but a mere Return would be of 
little service, and I think the best course 
would be for him to communicate with 
me at the Home Office stating precisely 
the information he requires. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the observations, on Saturday 
last, of Mr. Justice Mathew, on the trial 
of an action to recover damages for 
malicious prosecution, to the effect that 
the plaintiff, on his arrest by the police, 
had been thrown into an abominable dog- 
hole where vermin abounded, and that he 
(the learned Judge) knew of many cases 
in which not only men, but delicate 
women had gone through similar experi- 
ences ; and whether he will cause inquiry 
to be made as to the condition of the 
cells at Metropolitan police stations, in 
which persons presumably innocent are 
liable to be confined ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Commissioner of Police that the 
megs was put in a cell at Tottenham 

ourt Road Police Station at 8.30 p.m. 
on November 15, and remained there 
until 9.20 a.m. on the 16th. He at no 
time made any complaint to the police 
as to vermin or anything else; in fact, 
he wrote a note to his wife, who called 
at the station while he was in the cells, 
to the effect that he was all right, and 
that the police were doing their best 
to make him comfortable. These 
cells are cleaned daily ; a solution 
of Sanitas is always used immediately 
after prisoners leave, and if there were 
any complaint of vermin immediate steps 
would at once be taken to have the cell 
fumigated. An Inspector visits the 
cells daily, and frequent visits are also 
made by someone from the Surveyor’s 
Department. The cells are also from 
time to time inspected by the Superin- 
tendent of the Division, the Chief Con- 
stable of the district, and by the Assis- 
tant-Commissioner, or Commissioners 
when they visit a station. Every 
care is taken to keep the cells clean. 
The observations appear to have been 
made by the learned Judge on an 
assertion by Sellman, who made no com- 
plaint to the police, and they had no oppor- 
tunity of refuting his unsupported state- 
ment. Some of the cells at Tottenham 
Court Road, it is true, are not modern, 
but, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
they cannot reasonably be described as 
“abominable dogholes.” 


CATTLE SEIZURES IN KERRY. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the. 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, on Friday last, 
bailiffs acting under a decree of fi. fa. at 
the suit of a landlord against one of his 
tenants near Listowel, County Kerry, 
blockaded the house in which the tenant’s 
cattle were, and prevented the necessary 
feeding of the cattle, and whether, on 
Saturday, they broke into the house, 
seized the cattle, and removed them ; 
and whether these proceedings were 
sanctioned and assisted by a force of 
police ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : On the 7th instant 
four bailiffs seized a quantity of turf 
belonging to a tenant named Mulvihill, 
and remained in charge of the seizure. 
The cattle belonging to the tenant were 
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in his dwelling-house, which was securely 
fastened up; but one of the bailiffs, as I 
understand, formally seized the cattle 
through the window, and subsequently, 
acting on the advice of a solicitor, broke 
open the door of the house, took out the 
cattle, and removed them to the pound 
at Listowel. The seizure was made 
under a writ of fi. fa. at the suit of 
Mulvihill’s landlord for rent, and the 
bailiffs were special bailiffs appointed by 
the Sheriff pursuant to the writ. A force 
of police, numbering 14 men, protected 
the bailiffs on the first night, but owing 
to the assembling of crowds the force 
was increased to 30 men on the 8th 
instant. The police were present in 
obedience to the requisition of the 
Sheriff for the purpose of protecting 
his bailiffs, but not of assisting them in 
their proceedings, and they were obliged 
to remain on the scene, as \it was con- 
sidered unsafe to withdraw them. It is 
not, however, the fact, as has been stated 
in the public Press, that the police fixed 
bayonets and charged the crowd. The 
police afforded the ordinary protection to 
the bailiffs, and in no way rendered them 
assistance in breaking the door of Mul- 
vibill’s house, 

Mr. SEXTON: Are we to under- 
stand it was the duty. of the police to 
remain there two days and two nights— 
or as long as the bailiffs chose to keep 
them there ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : They are obliged 


to remain so long as disturbances are 


| apprehended. 
' GERMANY AND THE ANGLO-BELGIAN 


AGREEMENT. 

Sir C. W. DILKE : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the German protest 
against the Agreement between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Sovereign 
of the Congo State, instead of being 
confined to the two points already named 
in the House, also takes the same ground 
as the French protest on the point that 
the Congo State, being the creature of a 
general European Agreement, cannot ex- 
tend its frontiers northwards beyond the 
fourth parallel of latitude without a 
similar previous general European Agree- 
ment ; and whether any protest has now 
been received from Turkey ? 

*Sin E. GREY: A protest has been 
received from the German Government 
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since the answer given on this subject 
a few days ago. Bat the reasons given 
for this protest by the German Govern- 
ment deal solely with the right of the 
Congo State to cede the territory defined 
in Article 3, and do not touch the ques- 
tion of an extension of its frontiers north- 
wards at all. ‘The contention ot the 
German Government is that the stipula- 
tions, as they interpret them, of Article 
3 of the Agreement of the 12th of May 
require the sanction of Germany. No 
protest against the Agreement has been 
received from Turkey. The only com- 
munication has been a verbal one from 
the Turkish Ambassador with reference 
to the reported British occupation of 

Wadelai, to the effect that the Porte 
consider Wadelai as still forming an inte- 
gral portion of the Egyptian possessions, 
and that the occupation by a British 
force could not in any way modify their 
views. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: Is there any 
German protest made to the Sovereign 
of the Congo State communicated to the 
Government apart from the protest de- 
livered here ? 

Sir E. GREY : The first correspon- 
dence between the German Government 
and the Congo State was what I pro- 
mised the other day to lay upon the 
Table. I cannot say what else has 
passed since then. 


Dissenting 


PENSIONS FOR CRIMEAN AND INDIAN 
VETERANS. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
will be able to deal soon with the cases 
of those men who have served in the 
Crimean and Indian Campaigns, and 
who were discharged, at their own re- 
quest, after completing 10 years’ service 
with a good character, and irrespective 
of their pecuniary circumstances ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
It has been repeatedly stated in this 
House that there is but a limited grant 
from which pensions to such men who 
served in the Crimea and during the 
Indian Mutiny can be paid. Vacancies 
for pensions in a fixed sum of £10,000 
a year are filled as they arise, and in 
addition 100 fresh special pensions are 
granted each year. The object of these 
pensions, which are purely compassionate, 
is to relieve old soldiers who are destitute, 
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and men not in that condition are not 
regarded as entitled to claim them. 


THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE. 

Str G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther the Representatives of the Mother 
Country and the Colonies at the ap- 
proaching Conference at Ottawa are 
empowered to bind their respective Go- 
vernments to any decisions at which that 
Conference may arrive, or whether the 
Conference is merely for purposes of 
consultation and discussion; and, if the 
the latter, whether the Government will 
make such arrangements as may enable 
Parliament in the present Session to 
consider and determine any reference 
from that Conference which calls for 
immediate consideration ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Lord Jersey's 
duties will be to hear and report what 
passes at the Conference and to give 
information, but he is not empowered to 
bind Her Majesty’s Government or to 
express views on their behalf, and we 
have no information as to the powers 
conferred on their Representatives by the 
various Colonial Governments. It is 
impossible to give any such undertaking 
as the hon. Member suggests in the last 
part of his question. 


THE PLAGUE AT HONG KONG. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he can give the 
House any further information respecting 
the reported breaking out of the Plague 
at Hong Kong ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The last tele- 
gram was received on the 12th of June, 
and stated that the total number of 
deaths from Bubonic Plague was 1,500. 
There has not yet been time to receive 
particulars by post. We have telegraphed 
to the Governor for further particulars, 
which will be communicated to the Press 
when received. 


DISSENTING ENDOWMENTS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the Government will con- 
sent to a Return being made of the 
nature, origin, and extent of Dissenting 
endowments in England and Wales ; and 
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of the amount of rates and taxes from 
which Dissenting chapels are annually 
exempted as places of public religious wor- 
ship under 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 30; and of 
the sum total of Parliamentary and Royal 
Grants made to Dissenters in England 
and Wales, to Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and to Presbyterians 
in Scotland from the year 1660 to the 
present time ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : As regards the rates 
and taxes from which Dissenting chapels 
are annually exempted as places of public 
religious worship, it is impossible to say 
what the amount of the exemption is, 
as, the chapels not being rated, they are 
not assessed. With regard to the re- 
maining portion of the hon. Member's 
question, I can only at present say that 
the practicability of obtaining such in- 
formation in a trustworthy form and 
within a reasonable time is receiving 
consideration. 


Destruction of Trees 


FRANCE AND THE CONGO TREATY. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the French Government 
have given any undertaking not to 
advance their forces into the Equatorial 
Province during the proposed discussion 
of French claims with regard to the 
Congo Treaty ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The French Govern- 
ment have not given any undertaking on 
the subject. 


BRITISH WARSHIP AT TANGIER. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to despatch British warships to 
Tangier to protect British interests in 
Morocco ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
H.M.S. Bramble has been ordered to 
Tangier and placed at the disposal of 
Her Majesty’s Minister. Other ships 
will be within reach, in case of need, for 
the protection of the lives and property 
of British subjects. 


LACHES OF TRUSTEES. 
CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer if, having regard to the heavy losses 
sustained by the public by the laches of 
trustees, the increasing difficulty in find- 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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ing competent persons to undertake such 
onerous and responsible duties, and the 
failure of the Public Companies formed 
to discharge the task, he will consent to 
the appointment of a small Select Com- 
mittee to consider and report what the 
best remedy would be in the general 
interest ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have no objection to the appointment 
of a Committee, but 1 am informed that 
there are so many Committees already 
appointed that there is a difficulty in 
finding Members to serve. I recommend 
that the hon. Member should postpone 
the matter. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consent 
to a Committee of seven ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I should prefer 
that the gentlemen who manage these 
matters should be consulted before I 
answer that. 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES IN THE NEW 
FOREST. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
On behalf of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for London University, I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment recently made by Mr. Lascelles, 
the Deputy Surveyor of the New Forest, 
that the young trees are being utterly 
destroyed by cattle, and that the provi- 
sion of any protection is prevented by a 
well-meant but ill-drawn Act of Parlia- 
ment ; that the glory of the greatest of 
our national estates is being slowly de- 
stroyed ; that the woods are gradually 
disappearing ; and that the forest will 
ere long become entirely denuded of 
trees ; and whether he proposes to take 
any steps to prevent so lamentable a 
result ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The state- 
ment referred to is not an official state- 
ment, and I cannot agree in the description 
given in the question of an Act of Parlia- 
ment for which I was myself responsible. 
At the same time, having gone to the 
New Forest for peace and repose, I do 
not wish to put my hand into a horvet’s 
nest; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to have my opinion it is that 
measures ought to be taken which, con- 
sistently with public rights, will do more 
than is done at present to prevent the 
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denudation of the forest. I certainly 
desire to see the Forest preserved, but 
the matter is one surrounded by great 
difficulties. 


THE COLONIES AND THE NEW ESTATE 
DUTY. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, having regard to the 
dissatisfaction in a number of the 
colonies with the proposed new Estate 
Duty, and the repeatedly expressed 
willingness of the principal Colonial Go- 
vernments to contribute their fair propor- 
tionate share to the cost of Imperial de- 
fence, Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the propriety of supplementing 
the terms of Reference to the Ottawa 
Conference with a view of eliciting the 
collective opinion of the Colonial Dele- 
gates there assembled, and devising 


a scheme that will be satisfactory alike 
to the 
Country ? 
CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may I ask him if he is aware that 
already the great self-governing colonies 


Colonies and the Mother 


in Australasia, British North America, 
and South Africa raise upwards of 
£3,000,000 a year for the purpose of 
Imperial defence as part of the British 
Empire ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
know how the items by which this 
£3,000,000 is made up are constituted. 
The question on the Paper is founded on 
a misapprehension. The notion that the 
Death Duties have any relation whatever 
to raising money from the colonies for 
national defence is entirely wrong. My 
remarks on that: subject have been quite 
misunderstood. All I intended to say 
was that in the circumstances there was 
no case for an exemption. As to the 
other part of the question, which is not 
connected with the Estate Duty, the hon. 
Member should address that question to 
the Colonial Department. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government has now con- 
sidered the Memorial from the Colonial 
Governments relative to the new Estate 
Duty ; and whether he can lay upon the 
Table the text of this Memorial and of 
any reply thereto which he has sent ? 
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Srr W. HARCOURT : I have read 
the Memorials referred to. Of course I 
have no objection to laying it on the 
Table ; but what I really desire is to have 
a personal conference with the Represen- 
tatives of the colonies, so as to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of the question. 


INFRINGEMENT OF THE EXCISE 
REGULATIONS. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether any penalty has been 
inflicted upon the large firm of distillers 
in Belfast who within the last three 
months were discovered to have altered 
the Excise permits by writing in ink 
which was easily removed the number of 
years for which the whisky had been in 
bond, and by erasing the number and 
inserting a larger number after the per- 
mit had passed the Excise officials ; and 
whether any steps have been taken to 
prevent for the future such frauds upon 
the customers of the firm and the publie ; 
and, if so, what steps have been taken ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: The offence 
is not correctly described in the question. 
But an offence has been committed, and 
a heavy fine has been inflicted. A repe- 
tition of the offence has been guarded 
against for the future. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Was the sum 
paid to the Excise by Dunville and Com- 
pany the maximum which would have 
been imposed on them had the case gone 
into a Court of Law ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is a 
circumstance with which I am_ not 
acquainted. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was the offence a 
solitary act or part of a system ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I really do 
not know the particulars of the case. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: What was the 
amount of the fine paid by Dunville and 
Company ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have already 
stated that I do not know. 


DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS OF INCOME 
TAX. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can state by whom 
District Commissioners are appointed ; if 
they have any legal authority to refuse 
to hear an agent (other than @ solicitor) 
on behalf of an appellant in respect of 
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excessive assessment ; if the Commis- 
sioners are justified in refusing relief 
sought by appellants without the pro- 
duction of books of accounts; and 
whether the demand for such accounts is 
compulsory under Act of Parliament ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : District Com- 
missioners of Income Tax are appointed 
bythe Commissioners appointed (by Par- 
liament) for the execution of the Land 
Tax Acts. The Income Tax Commis- 
sioners have statutory power to summon 
appellants to appear before them in 
person. It appears to follow that they 
may refuse to hear any representative of 
an appellant who is not able to “satisfy ” 
them that the charge is excessive, as the 
law requires that they should be satisfied. 
The Commissioners may call for what 
accounts they think proper in support of 
appellants’ claims. 


THE DEBATE ON THE FINANCE BILL. 

Mr.C. CORBETT (Glasgow, Trades- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what steps he intends to take 
to shorten the discussion on the Finance 
Bill, in view of the urgent need for the 
passing of the Local Veto Bill ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT : The best step 


of which I can think is to induce gentle- 
men in all parts of the House to refrain 


from unnecessary discussion. In that 
object I hope I may have the assistance 
of the hon. Member. 


THE GLUT OF SILVER. 

Str F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Excheyuer whether he 
is aware of the great detriment to trade 
caused by the present glut of silver, 
which is so great that the Bank of 
England declines to receive it except at 
a charge of } per cent.; whether the 
Mint is now issuing any silver except at 
the request of the Bank of England and 
other bankers, or whether they are still 
paying the dockyards or any other public 
establishments with silver from the Mint ; 
and, if so, how much silver is thus put into 
circulation each week ; and whether the 
£1,133,154 coined during the year ending 
the 3lst of March, 1894, was put into 
circulation, or how much of it, and by 
what means ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have ascer- 
tained that, owing to the large amount of 
silver coin which is now being received, 
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the Bank of England are, in accordance 
with their usual practice, making a charge 
of 5s. per £100 for large parcels. The 
answer to the second paragraph is “ No.” 
Silver coin is never issued by the Mint 
for the use of dockyards or other public 
establishments, except through the usual 
channels—namely, the Banks of England 
or Ireland, or the Scotch banks. The 
value of the silver coin issued by the 
Mint during the financial year 1893-94 
was £1,008,361, of which £208,190 was 
supplied on the direct application of 
Colonial Governments, and the balance, 
£800,171, was supplied to the United 
Kingdom through the usual channels of 
distribution. Against this must be set 
worn silver withdrawn from circulation 
to the amount of £369,130. 

Sir F, DIXON-HARTLAND: Are 
the dockyards paid from the Bank or 
direct from Government Offices ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: The money 
is got in the ordinary way from the local 
banks. 


Forest Commission. 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he is 
aware that recently at Lochmaddy public 
notices intimating that the Deer Forest 
Commission would visit the district were 
torn down by Sir John Orde’s (proprietor 
of North Uist) own hand in order that 
crofters and others should not be made 
aware of the approaching inquiry by the 
Royal Commission ; and what steps does 
he propose to take under the circum- 
stances ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J.B. Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.): Sir 
John Orde admits that he recently re- 
moved a notice of a meeting of Her 
Majesty’s Commission from the face of 
a building in North Uist, his explana- 
tion being that the building was a 
private property belonging to himself, 
and that his consent ought to have been 
asked before it was placed there. It is 
very unusual for a proprietor to treat a 
notice of a meeting of a Royal Commis- 
sion in such a way ; but if he does so, I 
am afraid I cannot interfere. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that at this 
moment in the County of Inverness 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not think that that arises out of the 
question on the Paper. 
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Dr. MACGREGOR: It is about 
the work of the Royal Commission. I 
simply wish to ask the Lord Advocate if 
he is aware that in the county at this 
moment there are 900,000 acres 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


COLL FREE CHURCH MINISTER. 

Sm C. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement contained in a Glasgow 
paper to the effect that in the Island of 
Coll, in consequence of his having in- 
curred the displeasure of the proprietor 
of the Island by standing against the 
factor for the County Council, the Rev. 
Mr. Ross, Free Chureh minister there, 
had been subjected to many annoyances, 
the last move against him being the 
barricading of his front and kitchen 
doors by the factor by the erection of six 
rows of barbed wire fencing and the 
filling up of the well, from which the 
manse got its supply of water, with all 
sorts of filth and stones; whether it is 
true that the barricading with barbed 
wire fencing described was thrice re- 
newed after removal; and whether the 
Procurator Fiscal has inquired into the 
case; and, if not, whether he will in- 
struct him to institute inquiries ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I have 
found it necessary to ask the Procurator 
Fiscal to furnish me with a special 
Report in regard to this matter, and I 
must request my hon. Friend again to 
postpone the question. Statements of a 
very serious character have been made, 
and they will require to be investigated. 


THE IRISH ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): No doubt the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has noticed the considerable 
number of questions which have appeared 
on the Paper dealing with the action, or 
rather inaction, of the Executive Go- 
vernment in Ireland, and I wish to ask 
him whether he does not think it would 
be for the convenience of the House and 
conduce to the rapid conduct of business 
if, when next putting down Supply, he 
will arrange that the Chief Secretary's 
Vote shall be the first Vote taken ? 
These questions can then be discussed 
in a regular manner, without resorting 
to any expedient outside ordinary dis- 
cussion. 
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Srr W. HARCOURT : [am willing 
to consider the right hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion, although I am not sure that 
the interjection of an Irish discussion 
would facilitate the progress of the 
Finance Bill. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. HENEAGE: Will the Secre- 
tary for War state when he proposes to 
resume the consideration of Vote 10 of 
the Army Estimates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It will be resumed on the earliest ocea- 
sion, but the day will depend on the - 
arrangements of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. HENEAGE: If the Vote was 
urgent and absolutely necessary yester- 
day, as the right hon. Gentleman said, 
why is it not urgent and absolutely 
necessary now ? 


[No answer was given. } 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 12th June.] 
[TWELFTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 5. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he desired to move an Amend- 
ment providing that the Estate Duty 
may, at the option of the person paying 
the duty, be paid either on the delivery 
of the account or with interest “ from the 
date of such delivery” at the rate of 
3 per cent. by eight yearly instalments. 
He did not think any explanation was 
necessary, but he would like to take that 
opportunity of suggesting to the Govern- 
ment that it was desirable, in view of the 
alterations already made, to have tne Bill 
reprinted and circulated with the Votes. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
35, after the word “interest,” to insert 
the words “from the date of such deli- 
very.”"—(Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rerp, Dumfries, &c.) said, that the 
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Government and the right hon. Gentle- 
man were aiming to attain the same end. 
He suggested the insertion of words to 
the effect that the interest should be 
paid 

“from the date of such delivery, or on the ex- 


piration of six months after the death, which- 
ever first happens.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he had intended to 
move an Amendment on the same sub- 
ject, but this would meet his view. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to insert, after the 
word “ delivery,” the words, 

“ Or on the expiration of six months after the 
death, whichever first happens.”— (Mr. R. 7. 
Reid.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted in the said proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


*Mr. JOHNSON - FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough): I beg to 
move the Amendment standing in my 
name. The object of it is to enable the 
Income Tax to be deducted from the 


interest on the unpaid instalments of the 
extra duty on real property. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, after the words “per annum,” to 
insert the words “less Income Tax.”— 
(Mr. Johnson-Ferguson.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON said, 
the next Amendment in his name was 
covered by the Amendment first proposed 
by the Solicitor General, and he need 
not, therefore, move it. 


*Mr. JEFFREY S(Hants, Basingstoke) 
said, he wished to move an Amendment 
to line 36, providing that the interest 
should be at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum “on any amount left unpaid after 
the expiration of four years.” Possibly, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
realised the difficulty in raising money to 
pay the Death Duty on real estate, and 
he could assure him that that difficulty 
would be greatly enhanced by the in- 
crease on the Duties. This difficulty had 
been recognised in former years by the 
Legislature, and he did think it was only 
reasonable to allow time in which to find 
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the money. This was an opportunity for 
making a graceful concession which 
would cost the Treasury very little, 
He thought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to give them at least four 
years’ grace in which to raise the money, 
and if it was not so raised at the end of 
that time interest could be charged upon 
the amount. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, after the -word “annum,” to insert 
the words— 


“on any amount left unpaid after the expira- 
tion of four years.”"—(Wr. Jeffreys.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in introducing 
this Bill, pointed out that an allowance 
would be made under Clause 2, and that 
only a moderate rate of 3 per cent. was 
to be charged. Now the hon. Gentle- 
man was proposing that there should be 
a further allowance, and that the interest 
should not be payable until after the 
expiration of four years. Real estate 
would not pay the interest, but he was 
afraid that in the case of personalty they 
could not postpone the taking of interest 
for four years. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he thought that on principles 
of justice this concession ought to be 
made. The Solicitor General had told 
them that real estate was more easily 
collected upon than personalty, and that 
while the legatee or beneficiary of per- 
sonalty was required to pay down, real 
estate had the benefit of the spreading of 
the payments over eight years. Was it 
not mocking the House to pretend that 
there was any distinction in favour of 
real estate when in the end it came to 
the same thing? If you called upon a 
man to pay a sum of money down or to 
pay it within eight years with interest it 
came to the same thing. He would point 
out that 3 per cent. interest was extremely 
high in respect of a duty for which they 
had perfect security. To charge any 
interest at all seemed to him to be alto- 
gether unnecessary. Where a man came 
into a number of golden sovereigns he could 
take a certain number of them out of the 
heap and pay the duty to the Exchequer. 
But that could not be done in the case of 
real estate. It was necessary first to wait 
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for the income to come in. He thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
very reasonably accept this proposal. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, time was given on account 
of the impossibility of realising such 
property in a short time; that being so, 
and as land did not pay more than 2 per 
cent., it did not seem fair to insist on 3 
per cent. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he would join in the appeal of 
the hon. Gentleman behind him. He 
understood that the Solicitor General 
objected to this proposal because he 
thought it would interfere with the 
arrangement by which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer desired to secure equality 
between the two classes of property. It 
was impossible that there should be any 
such equality because of the nature of 
the property with which they had to 
deal. The burden of the duty must 
inevitably fall more heavily upon 
real than upon _ personal property. 
Why should they place real property 
under an additional burden at the 
Its position, bad as 
it was, would be worse under the present 
Bill than before, This concession ought 
certainly to be made to real property. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have forgotten that 
leasehold property was at the present 
moment subject tothe payment of Probate 
Duty, and no time was allowed. ‘The 
Government thought they were making 
a very just proposal when they put in 
the provision that the payments should 
be extended over eight years. They 
treated both classes of property alike, 
but in the case of real estate the instal- 
ments were spread over eight years, and 
for that prolongation of time they asked 
for interest on the instalments in arrear. 
The right hon. Gentleman objected to 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent., but he 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) did not know of any 
case in which a less charge would be 
made. It was true that money was very 
cheap now, but on the whole he did not 
think there was any cause for complaint. 
There were many points about the Bill 
which must show hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that the Government wanted to 
treat the case of real estate in a fair 
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manner. It was, however, a question of 
maintaining equality of treatment of the 
two classes of property, and upon that 
ground they took exception to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, there were anomalies under 
the existing system of Death Duties 
which it appeared to him this Bill in- 
creased. The Government had under- 
taken to remove these anomalies, but what 
they were really doing was to use them 
as an excuse for further anomalies and 
the imposition of serious injustices. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
thought the Secretary for India had 
failed to see the point of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of London. They levied a duty upon an 
estate, and while the money was being 
raised they charged it with interest at 
3 per cent. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) appealed to the Government to 
reconsider their position in this matter. 
The Secretary for India (Mr, Fowler), 
he said, had in effect admitted that the 
leaseholders had a grievance owing to 
the way in which the law was now ad- 
ministered. If that were the case he 
asked the Government to set to work 
and redress the grievance instead of 
applying it to real property as well as to 
leaseholds. He could not see why the 
Government should not put real property 
in the‘same position as personalty in 
this respect. The owner of personalty 
would be able to obtain cash to pay the 
duty, whilst it was absolutely certain 
that every landowner would have to 
borrow in order to pay the first 
instalment. He would have to pay 
5 per cent. interest to his banker for 
the loan in order to pay the Government 
3 per cent. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to do a simple act of justice and to 
refrain from forcing the landowner who 
had not received the income of his pro- 
perty from his tenants to pay interest on 
money which he had not obtained. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON pointed out 
that in 1888 an opportunity was given 
to those liable for Death Duties to pay 
either in four years or in eight years, it 
being provided that 4 per cent. interest 
should be paid during the last four or 
eight years if the longer period were 
availed of. Inasmuch as the Committee 
had decided that the interest was to date 
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from the death of the deceased the result 
would be an addition of 13} per cent. to 
the tax. 

Coroner KENYON -SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that if a 
~ landowner were anxious to pay up his 
duty he would only be able to do so in 
two ways if he had not ready money. 
He would have either to borrow the 
money from his banker, in which case he 
would pay 5 per cent., or borrow it on 
mortgage, in which case he would not 
pay less than 4 per cent. Therefore, 
the interest which the Solicitor General 
described as a moderate interest of 3 per 
cent. would practically amount in a case 
of this kind certainly to 4 per cent., aud 
possibly to 5 per cent. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
thought the Amendment ought to be 
carried in the interest of the Treasury, 
who would certainly desire to get the 
money in as soon as possible. He would 
suggest, however, that the hon. Member 
opposite might withdraw the Amendment 
in favour of one which he (Mr. Heneage) 
had placed lower down on the Paper. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): A point was alluded to by the 
Secretary for India which I think is 
well worthy the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, whatever decision 
they may come to on this particular pro- 
posal. The right hon. Gentleman stated, 
I think with great force, that a great 
injustice was at present perpetrated with 
regard to leaseholds which had to pay 
duty at once, as compared with realty, 
which is allowed a certain time in which 
to pay the duty. I think the Govern- 
ment ought to have taken into considera- 
tion the position of these leaseholds. 
Why in the world if they propose, as 
they very properly do, that time should 
be given to realty for the -payment of 
the Death Duties, should not time also 
be given to leaseholds, which will cer- 
tainly have as great difficulty in finding 
money at once as realty can possibly 
have? It may be too late to deal with 
the question at this stage, but I would 
ask the Secretary for India whether he 
does not think that, in fairness, whatever 
boon is given to realty should also be 
extended tol,easehold property ? 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, the Solicitor 
General had stated that the Government 
were granting landowners easier terms. 
That was just the kind of thing that 
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was said by money-lenders in their cir- 
culars. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment would force landowners to run into 
debt with the Government. Not only 
did the Government burden landowners 
with an extra Death Duty, but it charged 
interest on that duty, and this had never 
been done before. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 192; 
Noes 218.—(Division List, No. 115.) 


*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough) moved, in 
page 3, line 36, to leave out “eight 
equal,” and insert “not more than six- 
teen equal half.” The object of the 
Amendment, he explained, was to enable 
the instalments in the case of land to be 
paid half-yearly in place of yearly. The 
reason was obvious. The rents were 
usually paid half-yearly, and therefore it 
was more easy to pay the money each 
half year into Somerset House rather 
than to pay it intothe bank—where they 
would get a very small interest—and 
then pay it over to the Treasury at the 
end of the year. It did not in any way 
affect the amount paid, or the time when 
the entire Estate Duty would have been 
paid, and he therefore hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
36, to leave the words “eight equal,” 
and insert the words “not more than 
sixteen equal half.”"—(Mr. Johnson- 
Ferguson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the proposal of 
his hon. Friend was that, instead of pay- 
ing by eight annual, the duty should be 
paid by 16 half-yearly instalments. He 
was told that, from the administrative 
point of view, there would be consider- 
able difficulty if the Amendment were 
adopted, for the very obvious reason that 
anew computation would then have to 
be made each half-year instead of each 
year, which would lead to considerable 
additional labour in the office. Of course, 
in the substance, there was no difference 
between 16 half-years and 8 years ; 
but having regard to the adminis- 
trative difficulty, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would leave the Bill as it was. 
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Mr. HENEAGE asked, how would 
there be any difficulty in the future which 
there was not at the present time? At 
the present time the standard way of 
paying all instalments in respect of realty 
was by half-yearly payments. What, 
therefore, was the difficulty under this 
Amendment which did not exist now ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
doubt that it could be done, but the point 
was the administrative difficulty. Of 
course, it was more easy to make a com- 
putation once a year than to have to 
make two computations in the course of 
the year. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the adminis- 
trative difficulty was very slight and 
might be easily overcome. He hoped, 
therefore, the Government would accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, if there was any 
feeling upon the subject in the Com- 
mittee, the Government would inquire 
again from the administrative officers and 
see if the Amendment could be carried 
out without serious difficulty. 

*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON could 
assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he had consulted a large number of 
Members in the House connected with 
land, and they all thought it desirable the 
instalments should be paid half-yearly 
rather than yearly. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 
that up to a very recent period the Sue- 
cession Duty was always paid half-yearly, 
therefore he thought they might assume 
at once there would be no difficulty at all 
as regarded Somerset House. 

*Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) considered that the Amendment 
was one which the Government might 
well concede, as it was a great hardship 
to have to pay 3 per cent. to the Govern- 
ment on unpaid intalments. Their agri- 
cultural rents were often paid long after 
they were due, and when paid, carried no 
interest at their bankers. 

*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON said, 
that as the Solicitor General had under- 
taken to consider the matter he was quite 
willing to withdraw the Amendment on 
the clear understanding that on the 
Report stage the matter should be con- 
sidered again. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. T. REID moved, in page 3, 
line 37, after “ instalments,” to insert-— 
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“The first of which shall be paid at the ex- 

piration of 12 months from the death with 
interest at the said rate, from the date of the 
death.” 
This Amendment, he said, was to pro- 
vide for what had not been stated in the 
Bill—namely, when the first instalment 
should be payable. What was proposed 
was to say that the first instalment should 
be paid at the expiration of 12 months 
from the death. The rest of the Amend- 
ment dealt with the question of interest 
and specified the date from which the 
interest was to spring. The right hon. 
Member for Bristol had proposed an 
Amendment earlier in this Debate which 
the Government had accepted, and there- 
fore he proposed to move the Amend- 
ment in the following form :— 

“The first of which shall at the expiration 
of 12 months from the death with interest at 
the said rate,” 
referring’ back to what was already 
arranged on the previous Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
37, after the word “instalments,” to insert 
the words— 

“The first of which shall be paid at the ex- 
piration of 12 months from the death with 
interest at the said rate.”"—(Wr. R. T. Reid.”) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, he did not 
think they quite clearly appreciated whe- 
ther the interest would be payable from 
the death or from the delivery of the 
account. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the interest 
was to be payable after the expiration of 
six months from death or the delivery of 
the account, whichever first happened. 
This had been decided by the Amend- 
ment moved by the Member for Bristol, 
which the Government had accepted, and 
this Amendment merely referred to the 
previous decision, saying “the said 
interest” ; therefore it was to commence 
six months after the death or delivery of 
the account. 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, this did not 
meet their views. The Government, in 
claiming interest practically from the 
date of the death, were asking them 
to pay interest on what they had not 
got, and were asking people to borrow 
in order to pay such interest. He 
should, therefore, propose to amend the 
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proposed Amendment by omitting the 
words “ with interest at the said rate.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
words “ with interest at the said rate.”— 


(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand purt of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES wished the 
Government would make up their own 
mind about their own Bill. In Clause 
15 they had it set forth as the intention 
of the Government that the duty on real 
estate should be payable from the 
expiration of 12 months after the date 
of the death. The intention of the Go- 
vernment originally was that the instal- 
ments should become payable, and interest 
begin to accrue, if at all, at 12 months 
after the date of the death. But now 
what did the Solicitor General want 
them todo? To agree that the interest 
should begin to accrue six months after 
death or delivery of the account which- 
ever should first happen. What did the 
Government mean by framing Clause 15 ? 
and, again, what did they mean by Clause 
7, which set forth that— 
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“ The existing law and practice relating toany 
duties mentioned in the First Schedule of this 
Act shall, subject to this Act, apply for the 
pore of the collection ad recovery of the 

state Duty.” 

But the law and practice relating to 
duties mentioned in the First Schedule 
were the law and practice relating to the 
Succession Duty on real estate among 
others; therefore, twice had the Govern- 
ment expressed their intention when the 
Bill was originally drawn that the Suc- 
cession Duty account should be delivered 
12 months after the date of the death, 
as was now the practice, and that the 
first instalment should be due, as now, 12 
months after the death, and now the 
Solicitor General wanted them to agree 
that the first instalment should be paid 
12 months after, but treated as if it 
was due at six months. If that was so, 
it was monstrous. He should like to 
know whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman intended to stand by Clauses 
15 and 7 as they originally stood, or to 
the Amendment? There was a serious 
discrepancy between the two systems. 
He hoped the Solicitor General would 
bring this clause into accord with the 
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true practice—that was to say, that in 
the case of real estate the first duty 
should be paid 12 months after the date 
of the death, and not six months. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, surely this was 
a most extraordinary proposal. The 
Committee would observe that the in- 
stalment was not to be due until the 
expiration of 12 months ; that was, the 
debt had not been incurred until the 
expiration of 12 months. What the 
Government were, therefore, asking was 
that the unfortunate successor should be 
called upon to pay interest on a debt which 
was not a debt, which had not accrued, 
and upon an instalment which was not 
to be due until many months afterwards. 
It seemed to him that that was the most 
extraordinary proposal ever made by a 
Government, and he hoped, therefore, the 
Amendment to the Amendment now 
proposed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Guildford would be accepted. 

*Srr J. LUBBOCK observed that by 
their proposal the Government were 
making a special claim for themselves 
which nobody else preferred. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) asked the Solicitor General whe- 
ther the inclusion or the omission of these 
words would have any effect whatever ? 
They had already decided to leave out 
the words “ said interest,” so that it was 
no use fighting over words which would 
have no effect. Either the words “ said 
interest ” meant nothing or their omission 
meant nothing. 

Mr. R. T. REID did not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman, who, if he had 
the whole wording of the clause before 
him, would see that it was desirable to 
appoint the time when the first instal- 
ment was to be paid, and then also the 
time when the first portion of the interest 
should be paid. His right hon. Friend 
would look in vain to any part of this 
clause which would tell him when the 
first instalment and the interest was to be 
paid. 

Mr. COURTNEY : If so, the words 
“said interest” mean nothing, because 
you have not explained what it is, or 
when it begins. 

Mr. R. T. REID was not sure that 
his mind travelled with the agility of his 
right hon. Friend’s. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was inaccurate in saying 
these words meant nothing. The first 
described the period at which the 
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first instalment was to be paid, and then, 
in order to provide for what was not 
otherwise expressed, they said that the 
interest was to be payable at the same 
time. He preferred the words as they 
originally stood, but the matter was not 
of much importance. With reference to 
the words “interest at the said rate,” 
the interest would be 3 per cent., and the 
Amendment specified when it became 
payable. He must make this observa- 
tion. In consequence of the decision of 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor in the Chair on 
the previous occasion, an unanticipated 
difficulty arose, which, as he said at the 
time, made it desirable to accept an earlier 
Amendment, with the view to put the 
words right on the Report. Any gentle- 
men who followed the matter closely 
would see that more corrections would 
be needed unless these words were in- 
serted, which merely specified when the 
instalments and interest appertaining 
thereto were payable. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s observa- 
tions were a reflection on the draftsman 
of the Bill. The Solicitor General said 


there was no statement in the Bill as to 
when the interest was to be paid. 


He 
desired to defend the draftsman. A little 
lower down in the Bill occurred the 
words— 

“The interest on the unpaid portion of the 
debt will be added to the annual instalments 
and paid accordingly.” 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed, 
that unless the interest was put in it 
would be left out, and if left out the 
person who paid the instalment would 
not have to pay interest, which was what 
they wanted. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there was 
no reflection on either the draftsman of 
the Bill or anyone else. On the last 
night there was considerable discussion 
on this clause, and when the Govern- 
ment accepted the Amendment then pro- 
posed it was understood that the whole 
question of the wording of this clause 
would be considered. He thought that 
if they made any attempt now to 
“botch” it more they would land them- 
selves into worse difficulties. [Opposi- 
tion cheers.| He could quite understand 
that cheer. He was not going to say 
who was to blame, but the Amendment 
which had been introduced into the 
clause in consequence of a ruling from 
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the Chair had created the difficulty. He 
frankly admitted that there was a case 
to be met with reference to the payment 
of interest. What he was authorised to 
state on behalf of his right hon. Friend 
was that he would be prepared, when he 
had to consider the Resolution which 
would have to make the change in the 
wording of the clause, to consider favour- 
ably the question of the interest on the 
first instalments; therefore, he asked the 
Committee to accept the Amendment of 
the Solicitor General. ‘ 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that on: this 
understanding, he would not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. R. T. Reid) agreed 
to. 


‘Mr. HENEAGE moved, in page 3, 
line 37, after “ instalments,” to insert— 
“or in such other manner as the person or per- 
sons paying the duty may arrange with the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue on de- 
livery of the account.” 

The object of the Amendment, he ex- 
plained, was to give more elasticity to 
the clause. At the present moment there 
were only two ways in which the duty 
could be paid—namely, either at the 
moment of the delivery of the account or 
by instalments, with interest, extending 
over a series of years. The adminis- 
trator was bound by this clause to pay 
the Estate Duty on the whole sum total 
of the estate, whatever it comprised. 
Suppose that under a will all the benefi- 
ciaries were to receive what was left 
them free of duty, the residuary legatee 
might find himself compelled to pay the 
whole of the duty, and surely it should be 
left to him to go to Somerset House and 
say, “I can pay three, four, five, or six 
instalments down on the nail, but cannot 
pay the whole. If you will accept them 
and relieve me of the payment of interest 
on them I am perfectly ready to pay 
them over, provided you do not call upon 
me to pay the remainder of the Estate 
Duty until the other instalments become 
due.” Again, take another case. Each 
beneficiary had to pay his own Estate 
Duty, and the executor had to recover it 
under Clause 12. Some of these benefi- 
ciaries might desire to pay the Estate 
Duty at once, thereby relieving their 
portion of the property from the Act. 
The executor might be able to go to 
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Somerset House and say he could pay the 
duty on behalf of all the smaller benefi- 
ciaries under the will, but would not 
pay for the residuary legatee who| 
had received the landed property. 
Why should the executor be debarred 
from relieving himself of that burden ? 
The object of the Amendment was 
to give, in addition to the two modes 
of payment already provided, a free 
hand to deal with the executor and 
administrator when it was in the interest 
alike of the Treasury itself and of those 
who had to pay the duty to come quickly 
to terms and be relieved from the Act. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 

37, after the word “instalments,” to 
insert the words— 
“or in such other manner as the person or per- 
sons paying the duty may arrange with the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue on de- 
livery of the account.”—( Mr. Heneage.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, his right hon. 
Friend was desirous that there should be 
power in substance to the Commissioners 
to make arrangements suitable to each 
particular case when particular cases 
arose. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the desirability of this ; 
but he wished to inform him that the 
Commissioners already had the power to 
do this ; that they were constantly in the 
habit of doing it, and that these words 
were quite superfluous, because the 
power was possessed already and was 
given by Clause 7, Sub-section 1, which 
incorporated the existing law and prac- 
tice. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, if this power 
was in the Bill already in accordance 
with some older Statutes, then it would 
meet his point, but he was under the 
impression that the Bill over-rode 
altogether the old practice, because such 
old practice was entirely opposed to the 
present Bill. 

Mr. CARSON considered there was 
a serious question here as to whether the 
practice referred to would prevail in the 
event of the Bill passing in its present 


form. The first section of Clause 
7 only established the “existing 
law and practice subject to the 


provisions of this Act,” and if by this 4th 
sub-section they specifically laid down 
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that the only method by which they 
could pay instalments with the interest 
was upon the date there indicated they 
took away from the Commissioners all the 
existing power to enable payment to be 
made at other times. He submitted that 
as there was a question, if they passed 
the Bill in its present shape, whether the 
previously existing practice would pre- 
vail, no reason existed why they should 
not have these very plain and simple 
words moved by the Member for Grimsby 
put into the Bill. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 
that the Commissioners had ample power 
to make any terms they pleased as to com- 
position or otherwise with regard to the 
duties, and they would, he considered, con- 
tinue to have that power under this clause, 
The only way, indeed, in which the Bill 
could be made workable at all would be by 
a very large exercise of the compounding 
powers under Clause 11 and by an equally 
large exercise of the powers already pos- 
sessed by the Commissioners. The assur- 
ance given by the Solicitor General would, 
however, meet the case; and he would 
not object to the Amendment being 
withdrawn, as they were all so anxious to 
get on with the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) moved, on behalf of the 
hon. Member for North St. Pancras, an 
Amendment for the remission of unpaid 
instalments in the event of fresh Estate 
Duty becoming payable. He pointed 
out that obviously if the holder died 
at any time before instalments already 
due over a series of years were paid a 
double duty would be put upon the 
estate, and the pressure might be so 
great as to ruin the successor. In the 
event of the estate again falling in, it 
was, therefore, only reasonable that the 
amount of the unpaid duty in the first 
instance should be remitted. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words— 

“In the event of any fresh Estate Duty 
accruing before any unpaid instalments have 


become payable, the unpaid instalments shall 
be remitted and such fresh Estate Duty only 
shall be payable.” —(Mr. Powell Williams.) 


Question proposed “ That those words 
be there added. ‘ 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, that the Amend- 
ment would create a great inequality 
between realty and personalty in favour 
of realty, and for that reason therefore 
it could not be accepted, It sinned 
agaiust the cardinal principle of the 
Bill, which was that when death took 
place a portion of the property belonged 
to the State, and was payable as duty, 
which was due to the State before any- 
body could share in the property. He 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would not insist on the Amendment. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
the Bill took away a slight concession in 
favour of realty that had hitherto existed as 
compared with personalty. The burdens 
upon realty were being greatly increased, 
while personalty was not to suffer in the 
same way. Under the Bill as it at 
present stood there might be on three 
successions within a short period three 
annual charges of £330 each on a property 
producing £1,000 a year, leaving 10 
sovereigns to the owner with which to 
conduct the estate. The result would 
be that such small estates would be 
obliterated ; and he therefore claimed 
that the Amendment was necessary on 


the grounds both of justice and expedi- 
ency. Itscharacter ought to recommend it 
to the legal and practical advisers of the 
Government, who had stated their desire 
to see the Bill divested of either undue 


harshness or inequality. He heartily 
supported the Amendment. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
also strongly supported the Amendment. 
The Government had already admitted 
the principle that realty should be treated 
in a different way from personalty, and 
had created a charge upon the capital of 
the land which would endure until the 
last of the instalments was paid. What 
might be called a concession in favour 
of realty undoubtedly existed at present, 
and that concession arose from the differ- 
ence between the two subject-matters. 
To the charge which the Government 
was now creating might be added a 
second and a third charge upon the 
estate falling in, in succession, and it was 
quite possible that the amount of the 
duty during a certain number of years 
would be actually more than the income 
which the property was producing. Sup- 
posing a man paid the instalments during 
the whole period that he had been in 
enjoyment, this Amendment was quite 
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fair, and was only following the prece- 
dent already adopted in the Succession 
Duty Act. The Government would not 
spread the payment over eight years if 
they did not anticipate that the man in 
enjoyment would live during that period. 
If he died there would be an unexpected 
accretion to the funds of the State, and it 
was therefore only fair and reasonable that 
the outstanding instalments of the former 
charge should be remitted. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, 
that if the Government insisted on the 
Bill as it stood it would add a consider- 
able terror to the inheritance of real 
estate at all, A man would then pro- 
bably be able to say, “I should be very 
well off indeed if some fool had not left 
me an estate.” The Amendment was 
perfectly fair and reasonable, and he 
must press it to a Division. 


Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, there was hardly an 
acre of country in England which did 
not contain a population dependent upon 
the estate upon which they were living. 
The Government appeared not to realise 
that they were about to inflict a great 
disaster upon the country. There was 
a speech reported in the newspapers to- 
day which bore strongly upon this matter. 
Spoken as it was in the midst of a dis- 
trict which was largely indebted to the 
munificence of the noble owners, he could 
not help thinking it would create a sen- 
sation in the country, especially when 
it came to be understood what these 
duties really meant. They would sweep 
away estate owners out of our country 
districts and briug in their property for 
the purposes of the Exchequer. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he really must press the Go- 
vernment to say whether they meant to 
inflict the obvious and gross injustice of 
taking from the same corpus of pro- 
perty in a short number of years the 
whole extent of frequent Succession 
Duties where instalments remained unpaid 
of the previous ones. The Government 
might urge that on the average the 
inequality righted itself. That was all 
very well from the Treasury point of 
view, but what consolation was it to the 
unfortunate owner? An instance hap- 
pened last year where property fell sue- 
cessively to three maiden ladies—all 
within the year. Under the Bill that 
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property would actually be muleted to 
the full extent three times in one year. 
Could any human being say that was an 
equitable mode of taxation ? As to the 
argument of the Solicitor General, all 
that was pleaded for was that realty, 
when not settled, should be treated as 
personalty when it was settled. But to 
say that a particular family was to be 
wiped out of existence because it had the 
misfortune to lose three of its members 
in a short space of time was so gross an 
injustice that the Government ought to 
exercise their ingenuity to discover some 
method whereby the injustice would be 
obviated. He could only press the matter 
upon hon. Members’, opposite, sense of 
justice and equity, for the Amendment 
would certainly remedy one great blot in 
the Bill. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS desired 
to say one word for the purpose of point- 
ing out what the Amendment really was, 
and what the effect of the Bill would be 
if it was not carried. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
pointed out to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that if the estate in the case he 
cited was of such value as to be charge- 
able with the 8 per cent. duty, it 
would in that year have been denuded of 
one-fourth of its value. He would only 
ask the Committee, was that a fair 
thing ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT (who was in- 
distinctly heard) was understood to say 
that the hardship arising where the 
lapse of successive lives came close to- 
gether occurred under the present Probate 
Duty. In point of fact, the same thing 
applied even in the Succession Duty, 
because supposing a man succeeded to an 
estate in fee simple and died a week 
after, and his brother succeeded, there 
might very well be two demands upon 
the estate at the same time. Therefore, 
the Opposition were raising against 
the Bill an objection which applied to 
the existing law. There always had 
been inequalities in relation to the Death 
Duties. He regarded the Estate Duty as 
a commuted tax upon property, instead 
of a tax levied during the owner’s life- 
time. Supposing three or four people 
succeeded to one another in fee simple at 
short intervals; under the Succession 
Duty the full charge would remain upon 
all three or four lives. He quite ad- 
mitted that such an inequality as was 
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suggested might exist, but it was an in- 
equality that could not be remedied as 
regarded land or real property alone ; it 
was an inequality that existed equally in 
respect to personalty. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, he 
could agree with the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer but for one 
thing, and that was that it made all the 
difference whether they charged 1 per 
cent. all over the property three times in 
the year, or whether they charged 6 or 
8 per cent. on the year. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted money, and did 
not seem to care very much how he got 
it, and he would suggest that the right 
hon. Gentleman should add to the beati- 
tudes—“ Blessed are the merciless, for 
they shall obtain money.” 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, the Acts now in force did 
contain the principle which was involved 
in this Amendment, and if they were to 
decide between the two, he would 
suggest the rule should apply to life 
estates, that the instalment should cease 
with the life estate, as that was the more 
reasonable. It was a mistake to suppose 
they were treating matters equally when 
the circumstances were different. If 
two things were wholly different it was 
a mistake to suppose there was any in- 
equality in treating them differently. It 
was untrue to suggest that the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the 
Legislature dealt equally in respect of all 
eases; they did not do so even with 
regard to personal property. If so, why 
did they admit certain manufactured 
goods duty free, whilst other goods, like 
tobacco, were subject to duty ? The fact 
was that they could not treat them 
equally on account. of the economic 
reasons that entered into the question. 
In regard to the Stamp Duty, matters 
were not equally dealt with. Stamped 
deeds with regard to land paid duty, 
whilst transfers of Consols escaped duty. 
A million of money was raised by the 
Land Tax, £2,009,000 sterling by the 
House Duty, which together with the 
Stamp Duty made £5,000,000 sterling of 
duty raised on land, to which personal 
property was not subjected. While they 
had these differences recognised by the 
Legislature and the Treasury, it was idle 
to talk about its being unequal to make 
these differences. He said it was abso- 
lutely necessary if they were to do justice 
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to accept the Amendment. 
gross oppression to say that an owner 
should be called upon to pay the Estate 
Duty when it meant the destruction of 
the property. The Treasury ought to be 
satisfied with the new instead of the old 
duty, and therefore he supported the 
Amendment. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he had not intended to take part in 
the discussion, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did him the honour to refer to an 
argument he used on a former occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he did 
not accept the defence of the Budget 
that he (Mr. Courtney) volunteered, 
perhaps because he did not understand 
it, but the truth was that the right hon. 
Gentleman reiterated himself precisely 
the same thing. What he (Mr. Court- 
ney) ventured to say was, that if they 
could carry out an ideal system of taxa- 
tion they would tax every person every 
year in proportion to his ability to pay 
in that year. That was the proper 


It was 


system, but they were incapable of carry- 


ing it out. The principle of the Death 
Duties was the payment of arrears of 
valuation made good on death. That 
being the principle, he was glad to see 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and himself agreed, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman now accepted it. 


Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say he must have misapprehended the 
right hon. Gentleman on the former 
oceasion. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he must 
admit there was considerable force in 
the argument advanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman that to repay the Estate 
Duty after the lapse of a few years was 
rather to over-estimate the amount of un- 
paid taxation on realty. But the right 
hon. Gentleman said the tax in any case 
was not sufficient to make up the arrears, 
and in future he had no doubt that pro- 
vision would be made by annual savings 
or by insurance policies to pay the charges, 
but that would not meet the hardship 
that would fall upon some families where, 
owing to the condition of health, mortality 
was frequent. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he would like to point out 
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that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would lose very little by adopting this 
Amendment, because the Amendment 
only removed the estate from his hands 
if it fell in twice in eight years ; there- 
fore, unless the estate passed twice in 
eight years the right hon. Gentleman 
would lose nothing. Most estates would 
only fall in once in a generation, which 
was a period of 30 years, and when an 
estate fell in more frequently it was only 
fair that some consideration should be 
had to that fact. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them this was a 
Property Tax, and that because a Pro- 
perty Tax was fair it should 
be levied on all property alike. But the 
right hon. Gentleman knew there was a 
deal of property that would for ever 
escape Estate Duty, inasmuch as _ it 
would be made to pass inter vivos, be- 
tween living people, as was the case now. 
If the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
make this a real Property Tax he should 
jump at the Amendment that had been 
proposed, as it would make the tax more 
fair and equal between different parties, 
and, at the same time, the right hon. 
Gentleman would lose very little, as it 
was very rare that an estate passed 
twice in eight years, and that was the 
only case in which he could lose any- 
thing by the Amendment. For these rea- 
sons he submitted it was quite a case for 
the amiable consideration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, he was glad to 
see, was in an amiable mood this even- 
ing—[ Cries of “Oh!”]—as was very 
often the case—and he therefore trusted 
he would look amiably upon the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 158 ; 
Noes 200.—(Division List, No. 116.) 


*Mr. SHAW STEWART (Renfrew, 
E.) said, that as the Government did not 
see their way to accept the Amendment 
just disposed of he hoped they would 
allow that this Amendment of his was a 
reasonable Amendment that they could 
accept, as it did not controvert what the 
learned Solicitor General called the car- 
dinal principle in the Bill. He thought 
it would be an advantage to the State 
to receive the instalments yearly, even if 
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spread over many years, rather than have 
the administration of the property. The 
Amendment was really so reasonable 
that it did not require any further recom- 
mendation from him, and he therefore 
begged to move it. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Clause, to add the words— 

“ Provided that, if the person so paying the 
duty shall die before all such instalments shall 
have become due, the duty payable on the death 
of such person in respect of such property shall 
not commence to become payable until 12 
months after the date upon which the last of 
such instalments shall have become payable, 
and interest upon such duty shall commence 
from that date.”"—(WVr. Shaw Stewart.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, before the Solicitor General replied 
he would like to put a concrete case to 
show what effect the Amendment would 
have. Take the case of an estate which 
devolved three years ago upon four ladies 
of great age, an estate in Essex, of the 
value of £10,000. That estate in three 
years would have paid three-eighths of the 
instalments, leaving five-eighths to pay. 
One of these ladies died early in 
1893, another somewhat later, and a 
third in March of this year, leaving the 
property now in the hands of an old life. 
How was it possible, the estate being 
unsaleable, that it could pay the Estate 
Duty under the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the rate of one-fifth of 
£1,400 every year, and probably having 
to pay the Estate Duty again before any 
of the instalments had been got rid of ? 
Under those circumstances, he thought it 
was only reasonable to include in this 
Bill the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 


*Srr W. HARCOURT said, the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. He had seen extraordinary state- 
ments made by very great people as to 
the number of years’ rental that would be 
involved in the payments under the Bill. 
After careful calculation he had arriyed 
at the conclusion that the average would 
not exceed two years’ income spread over 
eight instalments. He believed a noble 
Duke had estimated the payments at 12 
years’ income. Hecould not understand 
on what premises the noble Duke pro- 
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ceeded when he arrived at such a con- 
clusion. Some persons seemed to treat as 
income only what might be termed male 
pin-money, but that was not the view to be 
taken of what constituted income, which 
was really the spendable amount which a 
man had. This difference in the mode of 
estimating income formed the real 
solution of the extraordinary calculations 
put forward, which, so far as he was 
aware, bore no relation to the proposals 
contained in the Bill. There might be 


eases in which the Death Duties would 
not be payable more than once in 50 or 
60 years, while in others they might be 
payable several times in quick succession ; 
but, on the whole, he thought justice 
was done by the proposal in the Bill. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, that from some 
of the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one would really fancy that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not even 
yet understand his own proposals, as 
contained in the Bill before the House. 
In drawing a contrast between the 
present and future of estates the right 
hon. Gentleman went into elaborate 
calculations to show that the duty might 
be only two years’ income spread over 
eight instalments ; but he omitted the 
vital consideration that in the future the 
valuation was to be totally different to 
that which it had been in the past, as it 
was in future to be based, not on income, 
but on the property itself. Therefore, 
anyone could see the landowners who had 
large properties, valuable in one sense, 
but producing little income, would have 
to pay in the futare a very large sum as 
compared with what was paid under the 
present arrangement. Whether the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were just or unjust, they would un- 
doubtedly have the effect in many cases 
of doubling or trebling, and in some 
cases of quirtupling and even of increas- 
ing tenfold the amount paid at present. 
In the case of the owner of a large estate 
which, if sold, might perhaps realise 
£250,000, but which produced only some 
£4,000 a year, he would be taxed in 
future not upon his income, but upon 
the £250,000. [Ministerial cheers.] 
Those cheers showed that a great change 
would be made by the Bill, and that the 
change was welcomed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. But the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer must not drive two horses 
at once ; he must not try to minimise the 
results of his proposals, and, at the same 
_ time, have those cheers of his supporters 
for the great difference which would be 
effected by his proposals. The Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer declared that the ' 


landowners were exaggerating, enor- 
mously, the increased taxation under the 
Bill. They were not exaggerating. He 
had seen the figures in many cases pre- 
pared by solicitors showing the most 
startling results. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was careful never to give 
figures, and, though the right hon. 
Gentleman was very amusing, he was 
quite wrong in his remarks about male 
pin-money, which were scarcely worthy 
of the right hon. Gentleman. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knew, let 
him indicate the figures. He would 
make the right hon. Gentleman an offer. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman give to the 
Committee, in disguise, some specimen 
calculations of his own, and _ the 


Opposition would give the right hon. 


Gentleman some specimen cases, also 
disguised. Let it be understood 
it was not only that the duties were 


increased on larger properties, but that 


they were to be valuel on _ the fee 
simple and not on the life interest, which 
would double and treble the amount of 
duty to be paid. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was always speaking of the 
expediency of putting realty and person- 
alty on the same footing ; but it was an 
extremely difficult thing to carry out. 
Heavy charges had to be paid on the 
transfer of realty, but a large amount of 
personalty could be transferred with the 
agency of a cheque and a penny stamp. 
The new duties would be heavy in them- 
selves, and if, in the cases of second and 
third deaths, the further charges were 
levied concurrently, the burden would 
become intolerable, and it was to remove 
the hardship in such cases that the 
Amendment was moved. He should 
like to know whether on the occurrence 


of a second or third death the instalments | 


still due would be considered as an encum- 
trance diminishing the capital value of 
the estate to be charged with Estate 
Duty ? 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
it seemed to him that the Amendment 
was not inconsistent with the principle 
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of the Bill. No inequality was asked 
for ; no remission of taxation was asked 
for ; all that was claimed was that there 
should be some consideration exercised so 
far as the mere payment of duties on real 
property was concerned. Everyone having 
experience of real property was aware 
that a difficulty in realising those new 
duties which would have to be paid would 
not be an exceptional case ; and he, there- 
fore, appealed to hon. Members opposite 
to endeavour to meet the claims of the 
landed interest in reference, at least, to 
the simple question of the payments of 
the duty, or otherwise the objections of 
a reasonable character that could be 
raised to the Budget would be intensified 
in their character, and would have a con- 
siderable foundation of justice. The prin- 
ciple of the Amendment was admitted by 
Clause 6 of the Bill itself, which permitted 
the payment of the duty by instalments ; 
and, therefore, what possible objection 
could there be to granting exceptional 
treatment in exceptional cases ; in cases 
that would only rarely occur, but which, 
when they did occur, would cause great 
hardship to successors to estates. The 
Amendment simply extended the time 
for the payment of the duty, and as 
interest would be payable on those 
extended payments, there was really a 
very strong case for the favourable con- 
sideration of the Government. 


Mr.R. T. REID said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Islington spoke of the 
Amendment as simply a question of the 
period in which the payment of the duty 
would be made, but the hon. Member did 
not seem to be aware how the time for 
the payments would be extended by the 
Amendment. Suppose the case of three 
persons, all owners in fee, dying in three 
successive years—1895, 1896, and 1897. 
That was an extreme case, he admitted, 
but it was not so extreme as the case of 
four persons dying which the Mover of 
the Amendment had put. But what 
would be the operation of the Amend- 
ment in the case he had supposed ? The 
first death having oceurred in 1895, the 
second Estate Duty would not be payable 
till 1905 ; the third would not commence 
until 1913, and would not be completed 
until 1921. That was the measure of the 
delay proposed by the Amendment; and 
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he could not suppose that the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Islington would approve 
of so long a delay that it would take a 
quarter of a century before the three in- 
stalments were paid off. As to the 
broader question of the policy of the 
Amendment, that had been sufficiently 
dealt with by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer; and he would only say in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s it was quite 
clear that in the case of successive 
deaths, and different sets of instalments, 
the previous instalment or instalments 
would be added to the incumbrances, 
and would, of course, diminish the value 
of the estate in estimating the Succession 
Duties. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he was not 
at all appalled by the speech of the 
Solicitor General, as to its being a mon- 
strous thing that there should be 
only three Succession Duties in 
21 years. He supposed the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not deny 
that the Inland Revenue Authorities 
would take 30 years as the average 
generation in which this Estate Duty 
would be paid. Therefore, under ordinary 
circumstances, the Exchequer would get 


one Estate Duty on the average every 30 


years. The fact that in certain cireum- 
stances three payments of the Estate 
Duties were contemplated by the Govern- 
ment in the period from 1895 to 1915, 
and that, therefore, they would not 
accept the Amendment, showed that no 
matter how loud they might protest their 
willingness to deal with every case of 
hardship, they really had no intention of 
giving practical effect to their protests. 
What the Amendment asked was that 
the three instalments in the case assumed 
by the Solicitor General should not run 
concurrently, but should run consecu- 
tively. Everyone would admit that the 
case would be of rare occurrence, and 
that was all the more reason why its 
excessive harshness ought to be miti- 
gated, 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he had before 
him figures which he bad received from 
an Insurance Office bearing upon the 
point under diseussion. Take the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s own case of 
£100,000 at 6 per cent. The amount 
would be £6,000, or if there were three 
Estate Duties £18,000. The interest on 
that would be from £1,500 to £2,000, so 
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that, roughly speaking, the charge would 
amount to £20,000, which weuld have 
to be paid within 21 years. It would 
swallow up at least nine years’ income 
out of the 21 years. 

COLONEL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
objected to the proposal on the ground 
of the immense length of time over which 
the payment would extend. True the 
time would be long, but _ the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not recollect that in several cases now 
existing this length of time was ex- 
ceeded. Take the length of time allowed 
to the Irish tenants to pay for their land 
under the Irish Acts, or to repay the 
money borrowed for improvements. It 
was much longer even than the extreme 
case mentioned by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. If it was inexpedient to 
allow a long period in the one case, it 
must be inexpedient in the other. The 
Opposition were asking for treatment 
less lenient than that which was extended 
by the Government to our Irish brethren 
on the other side of the Channel. He 
hoped, therefore, that so far as the argu- 
ment of the length of time went, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would allow that 
he had controverted it with some reason. 
It was also worth recollecting that if the 
deaths happened in such rapid succession, 
there would, in all human probability, 
come a time when a life would run an 
ordinary period, and then, if the Amend- 
ment were accepted, the estate would be 
clear again and the property would be 
saved, 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 64: 
Noes 116.—(Division List, No. 117.) 


*Sir G. BADEN-POWELL said, he 
desired to move, in page 4, line 2, at the 
end, to add— 

“ Provided that there shall be deducted from 
such duty any sum or sums which are shown to 
have been paid as Death Duties on property 
in the country in which the property is situate, 
and on which an equivalent exemption isgranted 
in respect to property situated in the United 
Kingdom.” 

Although the Amendment was one of 
considerable importance, the Government 
were conspicuous by their absence. This 
was a great dereliction of duty on their 
part, to which he would have to call 
attention when the proper time came— 
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that was to say, when the Estimates for 
grauting them their salaries were under 
consideration. The question he wished 
to bring before the Committee was one 
of greater importance, not only to the 
Government, but to the country and 
Empire, than any question which had 
come before the Committee in the course 
of the Debates on the Death Duties. 
The observations he was about to make 
would, he knew, be replied to by gentle- 
men who had not heard him. Those 
observations would deal not so much with 
the legal aspect of the question as with 
its political aspect, and necessarily so. 
No doubt the Leader of the House would 
come in later on and reply to what he 
had not said. To that he should take 
exception. The Leader of the House 
had made many statements in intro- 
ducing the Bill which subsequently he had 
had to contradict or withdraw, so that 
it was impossible for them to know pre- 
cisely where they were. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, apparently, entered on 
the Bill with the idea that he had 
the power to tax the whole world— 
a power he (Sir G. Baden-Powell) 
would deny to anybody in _ the 
House. The question of raising 
Revenue by Death Duties had 
within the last few years obtained a 
prominence in the colonies which had 
never been arrived at before. Further on 
there was an Amendment drawn by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Wight which would re- 
strict the proposal he (Sir G. Baden- 
Powell) was making to the colonies and 
dependencies of the British Crown. It 
would serve the cause of the progress of 
the Debate if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment were dealt with 
in company with his. He did not wish 
himself to bring into the discussion any 
question of a differential character. He 
desired, if he could do so, to make a rule 
which applied to all; therefore, his 
Amendment was larger than that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. But as the 
two Amendments dealt with the same 
subject, it would be well that they should 
be considered together. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had at one time declared 
that his proposals would for the first time 
tax property in the colonies and foreign 
countries. Yesterday and the day before 
the right hon. Gentleman so far ate his 
words as to state that his remarks bore 
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a different interpretation to that which 
they had been taken to bear, and that he 
did not approve of taxing in the colonies 
any property which was not taxed by the 
existing law. How the right hon. 
Gentleman could reconcile that with the 
declaration that he intended to make 
Legacy and Succession Duty a matter of 
probate he (Sir G, Baden-Powell) did 
not know. By the policy on which he 
obtained the Second Reading of the Bill 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed for 
the first time to tax property in the 
colonies, a course which would be an in- 
fringement of the power of self taxation 
which was bestowed upon the colonies 
with respousible government. It was 
clear that it was impossible at one and 
the same time both to delegate and 
exercise power. They had delegated to 


the colonies full, free, and perfect control 
over their revenue and taxation. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bad said it 
was absurd to say that these proposals 
were in way derogatory to the rights of 
the colonies. But they certainly would 
interfere with the taxing powers of the 
colonies, and that in many obvious 
ways. They would impose a duty of 
18 per cent. on some property in the 
colonies, and upon that property plainly 
the colonies would have no further 
power of taxation. He should welcome 
as much as anyone the broadening of the 
basis of taxation, but in securing that 
they ought not to deprive the colonies of 
the sources of revenue which they had 
granted them. It should be borne in 
mind that, by taxing property in the 
colonies and in foreign countries, the 
Chancellor of the, Exchequer was 
instigating the colonies and Foreign 
Powers to tax property in the United 
Kingdom—and he happened to know 
that there were large amounts of Go- 
vernment funds held in this country by 
foreigners. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to tax the corpus of estates for 
Death Duty before alienation. There 
the right hon. Gentleman, in spite of his 
own statements, was completely changin 
the manner and method and incidence o 
taxation so far as it affected property in 
the colonies and in foreign countries. 
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Hitherto such property had been subject 
only to Legacy Duty, but now the right 
hon. Gentleman would (if he could) pile 
up on the top of that Succession Duty, 
Probate Duty and Administration Duty. 
Could that really be the right hon. 
Gentleman's desire? And there were 
other points to consider—one of which 
the lawyers in the House had not yet 
taken hold of—namely, under the Bill as 
it stood the subjects of Her Majesty the 
Queen were to pay double taxes on the 
same property. Perhaps it was uot 
sufficiently understood in the House that 
taxes levied in the colonies were levied 
in the name of Her Majesty the Queen. 
It was, therefore, proposed to levy heavy 
taxes in the name of the Queen on pro- 
perty which already paid heavy taxes in 
the name of the Queen. He happened 
to know of a case in which an appeal from 
the payment of a double duty was decided 
to be strictly contrary to English law. 
He doubted that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to try to put his taxa- 
tion into operation in the colonies, the 
Law Courts would enable him to levy 
duty on property which had already 
paid duty to Her Majesty. One of the 
essential principles of the Bill was that 
there should be aggregation and gradua- 
tion, with the result that property in the 
colonies—which, as he had said, had 
the right of self-taxation—would be 
taxed under the Bill at a higher rate 
simply and solely because it belonged to 
an individual who held property some- 
where else in the Empire, and to levy 
that tax no consent was asked from the 
Colonial Government to whom the Im- 
perial Parliament had delegated powers 
of self-taxation. Then there was the 
important point in the eyes of all those 
whoreally understood the economy of taxa- 
tion, and that was, what consideration 
was given in exchange for the taxes ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer got 
the Second Reading of the Bill on the 
plea, which he advanced several times, 
though he had now dropped it, that the 
colonies contributed nothing to our naval 
strength. He should like to point out 
that the colonies were in a peculiar 
position with regard to contributing to 
the Imperial expenses for Imperial de- 
fence. The colonies did, in fact, contri- 
bute already to the purpose, for they sup- 
ported 80,000 armed men for the defence 
of the Empire ; they provided harbours 
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for our Fleet in various parts of the 
world ; in Canada they provided ships 
for the purpose of protecting large 
areas of territorial waters, and, 
finally, in Australia they contributed 
generously towards the support of the 
Fleet for the protection of local trade. 
But an unanswerable argument against 
the contention of the Changellor of the 
Exchequer was that if he wished to 
compel the colonies to contribute to the 
Imperial defence, the fulfilling of such a 
duty ought to carry with it a share, on 
the part of the Colonies, in coutrolling our 
Foreign policy. Again, if there was any~ 
thing in the argument of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it applied to foreign 
nations as well as to the colonies ; for if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought the 
colonies ought to be made to contribute 
to the Navy by imposing Death Duties 
on property in the colonies, he must also 
consider that foreign nations, who paid 
those Death Duties, were als» bound to 
contribute to our Navy. He thought 
that all of them—not as taxpayers, but 
as citizens of the Empire—sympathised 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his desire to raise revenue ; but he 
maintained that if the Bill passed with- 
out some such Amendment as he pro- 
posed, the right hon. Gentleman would 
find that he would gain no revenue what- 
ever from his proposal to tax property 
in the colonies and in foreign countries. 
There were many ways in which, without 
the Amendment, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be defeated in his 
efforts to obtain the revenue he sought 
under the Bill. He happened to know 
something about property in other coun- 
tries, and he was aware that both with 
regard to personalty and realty avoid- 
ance of the payment of duty could very 
easily be accomplished. His hon. Friend 
the Solicitor General, who so worthily 
filled a place on the Treasury Bench, 
knew as well as he did, perhaps better, 
that with regard to realty such was the 
simplicity and cheapness of transfer in the 
Australian Colonies that it was a matter 
of no difficulty for anyone holdiug realty 
there to transfer it during his life to others ; 
and, of course, with regard to personalty, 
it was easy to do that all over the world. 
He maintained that those who owned 
property in the colonies would be chary 
to leave it to be heavily taxed under the 
Bill—if it were not amended in the 
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direction in which he sought to amend 
it—when by the means he had pointed 
out the avoidance of the duty would be 
easy both in regard to personalty and 
realty. The Bill depended on the domi- 
cile of the _— whose property passed 
at death. He did not speak as a lawyer, 
but he knew that domicile in diplomacy 
and in International affairs had been the 
cause of great dispute and had perhaps not 
yet been satisfactorily settled. The ques- 
tion of the domicile of persons who held 
property in other countries was perhaps 
the most difficult question raised by the 
Bill. He could imagine the difficulty of 
ascertaining the domicile of those colonists 
who came to England to reside, and who 
had been in some ways the saving of 
certain districts in which they lived by 
spending money generously and freely in 
those districts. | Where was their domi- 
cile? Was it in England or in the 
colonies ? One thing was certain, and 
that was that by retaining their domicile 
in Canada or Australia they would 
escape entirely from the taxation imposed 
by the Bill. The difficulty with regard 
to domicile was therefore very serious, 
especially as it also included foreign sub- 


jects resident in this country. There was 
also the very difficult question of valua- 
tion. He would like to ascertain from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer how 
long it would take and how much it would 
cost to value such pores as a cattle 


station on the MacDonnell ranges in the 
middle of Australia, or mines in the 
mountains of Colorado, or shares in the 
seal fisheries in the Behring Sea? Then 
there was the case of the executor. The 
executor must either be a resident in 
England or outside England. If he were 
a resident in England, what power was 
there in any Court of Law in England 
to compel him to contribute in re- 
spect to property within the juris- 
diction of the colonies or of any 
foreign country ? If the executor were 
not a resident in England, and, it might 
be, not a subject of the Queen, what 
power could the Exchequer, through the 
Courts or otherwise, exercise over such an 
executor? These were practical diffi- 
culties ; and he confidently asserted that 
the only way to remove them was by 
adopting his Amendment. He was sure 
he would have the sympathy of every 
right-thinking Member of the House in 
saying that any measure, such as that 
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proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which caused friction and bad 
blood between ourselves and our fellow- 
subjects in the colonies, or caused friction 
and bad blood between ourselves and our 
friends and neighbours in foreign countries, 
was a measure which ought to be de- 
nounced and opposed in the House. 
Everyone knew, from what was going on 
in the world outside, that this matter was 
affecting our relations with the colonies 
and foreign countries. Indeed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself had 
been driven by the action of the Opposi- 
tion into a conference with the Represen- 
tatives of the colonies on this question ; 
and he was convinced that however the 
Solicitor General might reply to his 
arguments, the Government would never 
be able to work this Finance Bill without 
the Amendment which he had now the 
honour to propose. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
2, at end, add— 

* Provided that there shall be deducted from 
such duty any sum or sums which are shown to 
have been paid as Death Duties on property 
in the country in which the property is situate, 
and on which an equivalent exemption is 
granted in respect to property situated in the 
United Kingdom.”—(Sir G. Baden-Powell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
think that anybody had ever disputed 
that the question of property situated in 
the colonies was a matter deserving of 
attention. But it had already been dis- 
cussed on Clauses 1 and 2 and, he 
thought, also upon Clause 3. The hon. 
Gentleman had himself stated that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
driven into a conference with Representa- 
tives of the Colonies, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not been driven 
into it at all. His right hon. Friend was, 
at any rate, now engaged in that con- 
ference, and he thought, therefore, that 
the matter could be more usefully dis- 
cussed at a later stage than now. They 
were all agreed that if there were to be a 
diminution in revenue, the diminution 
should be made as small as possible. 
That was a matter that could be best 
discussed after the conference. The 
question was one of mixed law and 
policy. He appealed to the Committee 
not to raise again at this stage a question 
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which had been already twice discussed, 
and, as he understood, had been by con- 
sent postponed. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he had a 
subsequent Amendment upon the Paper on 
thesubject, and he wished to know at what 
future stage it would be possible to dis- 
cuss it if the matter were postponed ? 
There must be some statement from the 
Government as to the time and stage for 
the discussion. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL said, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
announcing the conference a few hours 
ago, never even hinted that he wished 
this question to be postponed, though the 
right hon. Gentleman kuew that the 
Amendment now before the Committee 
would come on that evening. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he desired 
to point out that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated that the matter 
was one of grave delicavy, and had asked 
the House to postpone the discussion of the 
question in order, as he had said, that a 
satisfactory arrangement might be come 
to with the Representatives of the 
Colonies. In the face of that, and in the 
absence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it would be a violation of Parlia- 
mentary precedent and of all Parlia- 
mentary propriety to discuss the matter 
now. The Report stage would be the 
proper time to bring it on. He should 
certainly, on behalf of the Government, 
decline to take part in any such dis- 
cussion at the present stage, and everyone 
who had the interest of the colonies at 
heart would agree with him. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not think that anyone would dissent from 
the concluding words of the Secretary 
for India. The right hon. Gentleman 
had indicated the best and only proper 
way in which this question should be 
approached. But he thought the Oppo- 
sition had some reason to complain that 
that course had not been adopted some 
weeks ago. The question involved was 
@ most important one, and he therefore 
thought the question of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Wight 
was a fair one, as to whether, if the dis- 
cussion were now postponed, there was 
any clause, and, if so, what, upon which 
the discussion could properly be raised 
thereafter. It was not fair to ask that 
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the whole matter should be put off till 
the Report stage was reached. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, his Amend- 
ment raised the question of the payment 
of the Death Duties in the colonies, and 
if the right hon, Gentleman, in his official 
capacity, told him that it would not be 
right for him to go on with the discussion 
now he would, of course, at once accede 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s request. 
But he did not think it was unreasonable 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there was any stage of the Bill, besides 
the Report stage, on which the discussion 
might be raised, for he was satisfied 
that this was a question that ought not 
to be relegated to the Report stage. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that it was 
the wish of the Government that there 
should be the fullest opportunity of dis- 
cussing this question hereafter, and their 
only wish was to make an arrangement 
that would be satisfactory io all parties. 
There would be no difficulty whatever in 
raising the question in the shape of a new 
clause. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that of course 
the right hon, Gentleman knew fully the 
responsibility of his position, and he (Sir 
R. Webster) only desired to say that he 


trusted that ample opportunity would be ° 


given for discussion. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 
that if a new clause were introduced and 
adopted at the Report stage it would go 
to the very root of the Bill, and would 
practically amount to a repeal of the 
measure. The whole principle of the 
Bill was based upon aggregation, and if 
aggregation were to be withdrawn the 
principle would fall totheground. Hefelt 
strongly that whilst delicate negotiations 
were going on between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Representatives of 
the Colonies it would not be desirable to 
debate the question in Committee, but 
the Government ought to have entered 
into those negotiations before they in- 
troduced the Bill. Great confusion must 
arise, since ary new clause of this kind 
would over-ride the previous portions of 
the Bill, and the Opposition must 
leave all the responsibility to the Govern- 
ment, and reserve all their rights on the 
subject. If the question were discussed on 
the Report stage it would be thoroughly 
threshed out, whatever might then be the 
results to the Bill. 
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*Sir G.. BADEN-POWELL thought 
it very regrettable that the Secretary for 
India (Mr. Fowler) had not made his 
statement before instead of after the 
moving of the Amendment, because 
in that case the Committee would not 
have been troubled with the proposal. 
He (Sir G. Baden-Powell) did not for one 
moment wish to interfere with any nego- 
tiations that were going on with the 
Representatives of the Colonies, and he 
asked leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CoroneL KENYON-SLANEY 
moved, in page 4, line 2, at end, to in- 
sert— 


“ Provided that where the death of the owner 
of any property, whether real or personal, has 
immediately resulted from his direct employ- 
ment in the Imperial service of the Empire, no 
Estate veg | shall be charged on any property 
passing on his death.” 


He said, he was fortunate in being the 
first person who for some nights would 
have carried the discussion in Committee 
outside the lines of property, and tried 
to enlist the sympathies of hon. Members 
on behalf of quite another class of people 


than the owners of landed estates. His 
Amendment was directed to the protec- 
tion of the interest of those of Her 
Majesty’s subjects who met their death 
in the course of the performance of their 
duty to Her Majesty. It might be that 
those who recognised his military rank 
might think that he was moving an 
Amendment directly in his own interest. 
That was not the case, inasmuch as, 
being on the retired list, he was no more 
likely to be benefited by its adoption 
than the representatives of the most 
civilian class in the Committee. If it 
were thought necessary he should be 
glad to limit the operation of the 


Amendment to those who were employed | 


in the Military or Naval Service of the 
Empire. His intention was that soldiers 
and sailors who might meet with their 
death in the fulfilment of their duty 
should be exempted from any of the 
penal provisious which were attached to 
succession under the Bill. He was not 
quite clear whether there was not already 
some considerable exemption in that 
direction ; but if there was, he thought 
it ought to be stereotyped under this Bill. 
There were, of course, occasions on which 
civilians were called upon, as at the de- 
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fence of Lucknow during the Indian 
Mutiny, to act as soldiers or sailors, and 
such civilians, if they were killed, ought 
to benefit in the fullest degree from any 
exemptions which were given to their 
more regularly-enlisted brethren. He 
fancied that the Amendment would meet 
with the general acceptance of the Com- 
mittee ; but he thought it desirable to 
allude to one or two facts in support of 
it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt) had said that it was 
possible for the classes affected by the 
new Estate Duty to safeguard their in- 
terests by a resort to the Insurance 
Companies. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that that kind of safe- 
guarding was not within the reach of 
many of those whose cause he was 
pleading. No soldier or sailor on active 
service was able to insure his life on the 
terms open to any civilian. No one would 
desire that a soldier or sailor should go into 
action with the knowledge that a great por- 
tion of the property on which his widow 
or children would have to depend in 
the event of his death would be swept 
away if he were not lucky enough 
to escape the fate which, by going 
into action, he courted in no common 
degree. As a class, soldiers and sailors 
were not men of large property; they 
were uot interested in the question of 
millionaireism, nor were they on all-foms 
with the hon Member for Cheshire (Mr. 
Brunner), who had lately taken an inter- 
rupting part in the Debate, and who was 
chiefly known on the Opposition side of 
the House as being the representative of 
millionaires par excellence. He (Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney) pleaded for soldiers and 
sailors on three grounds: in the first 
place, because they deserved exemption 
by the fact of the duties they performed ; 
in the second place, because they 
were debarred from making that in- 
| surance which civilians were able to 
make ; and, in the third place, because it 
was exceedingly inconvenient that men 
should go into action with the feeling 
that their death would impose a burden 
upon those whom they had to provide 
for. He knew that no feeling of the 
sort would prevent men discharging 
their duty when they were in the field, 
but he thought it might prevent men 
volunteering for those extremely dan- 
gerous duties which, if other things were 
equal, they would be ready to volunteer for, 
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Another argument in favour of the 
Amendment was that the Exchequer 
would only derive a small sum from the 
estates of soldiers and sailors. This was 
hardly an argument he liked to use to 
justify his action—the argument used in 
the case of the baby, “it is only a little 
one.” He moved his Amendment in the 
interests of our soldiers and sailors on 
the grounds he had adduced, and with 
the hope that it would be acceptable to 
the Government, the Committee, and the 
general public outside. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
2, at end, to insert— 

“ Provided that where the death of the owner 
of any property, whether real or personal, has 
immediately resulted from his direct employ- 
ment in the Imperial service of the Empire, no 
Estate Duty shall be charged on any property 
passing on his death.”—(Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str W. HARCOURT said, that, much 
as he sympathised with the object of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment, and regretting as he did that the 
proposal could not apply to such public 
servants as Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, he could not set aside the prin- 
ciple of the Bill in this respect. Even 
when purchase prevailed in the Army 
soldiers were not exempt from Death 
Duty. In fact, when an officer had 
fallen in battle the whole amount he had 
paid for his commission was lost. If the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman desired to 
extend the exemption of small estates 
from the duty in respect of soldiers and 
sailors he could move an Amendment 
when Clause 17, which related to the 
exemption of small estates, came on for 
discussion. The property of the rank- 
and-file of the Services would in the 
main be saved from the payment of 
duty by the Exemption Clause. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
could not be desirable to exempt from 
duty the property of men of large fortune 
who fell in battle. It was reported that 


at the charge at Balaclava Cardigan had 
said, “Here goes £30,000 a year.” It 
would not be appropriate to exempt such 
a fortune as that from taxation merely 
because the owner was a soldier. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
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Cotonet KENYON-SLANEY said, 
he appreciated the explanation he had 
received and would not press the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, he desired to 
move to insert the following proviso :— 

“(5) When the executor is unable from the 
estate to pay the amount claimed, he shall be 
at liberty to require the Commissioners to take 
over ub | part of the property as he shall select 
which, according to a valuation based on the 
value set on the whole property by the Com- 
missioners, is equal to the total amount of 
Estate Duty payable, or he may require the 
Commissioners to take any part of the property at 
the value set upon it by the Commissioners,” 
This Amendment raised a very practical 
question—namely, what was to happen 
to an estate when there was no cash in 
hand with which to pay these charges ? 
The estates the Amendment would apply 
to would, from the nature of the case, be 
very poor ones, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Government claimed 
to have great sympathy with such 
estates. There were many estates which 
would come within this category. It 
was true the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners had no difficulty in raising 
the Death Duties, but the anxiety and 
worry that the raising caused to those 
who had to pay them was not known to 
the Inland Revenue Department, whose 
only duty was to receive the money. 
Under the Bill the payments would be 
largely increased, even in regard to 
realty. A large annual sum would have 
to be provided, extending over eight 
years, whether there was cash in the 
estate or not. If there was no cash, how 
would the executor proceed? How 
would he act in the case of an unlet and 
unsaleable farm in the County of Essex, 
of the nominal value, say, of £100 a 
year? The Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners might value it at £2,000, or 20 
years’ purchase, and would claim £60 
Estate Duty on the death of the owner, 
who had jogged on partly as a 
labourer and partly as an owner, and had 
left the property to his son. What was 
the son, who had probably become au 
artizan, todo? He would have to go 
to a money-lender, if he could find one 
willing to lend as a speculation. This 
was a cruel position to put the owner 
into—a position that was never before 
contemplated. In a case where there 
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were mortgages on the estate, the owner 
would probably be in a better position, 
only being obliged to pay a smaller 
duty, and, perhaps, at a lower rate. 
Still, he would in all likelihood find it 
impossible to induce any money-lender 
to advance anything on the property. 
No human being would lend money on 
a second mortgage in such a case— 
not even a speculative money-lender. 
It would also apply to a great deal of 
property that existed now—namely, into 
mills and property which was going ont 
of fashion, or was carried on only just at 
a profit, and to property that was highly 
mortgaged. Even in the prosperous parts 
of Lancashire there were mills that had 
almost gone out of fashion, and which 
were worth practically nothing, which 
could not be sold, and upon which money 
could not be raised. These, he thought, 
raised questions of enormous difficulty, 
and he asked, under these circumstances, 
what the executors were to do unless the 
Amendment he proposed was accepted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
Although he had applied this to small 
property, it must be remembered there 
were many persons who were regarded as 
rich people, but whose properties were 
almost in the same position, even if they 
were not in a worse position. He had 
made inquiries, and had cases in which 
there were men who had large agricul- 
tural estates which produced almost 
nothing, and yet the Estate Duty upon 
these estates would be very large indeed. 
He would give one case which he knew 
something about. It was an estate 
nominally worth £30,000 a year, but the 
net amount was only something like 
£5,000 a year. Supposing it was not 
mortgaged — and he believed it was 
not—it was probable that such an estate 
as that would be valued at about 
£600,000, the Estate Duty upon which 
would be no less than £45,000, or nine 
years’ actual net receipts. He would appeal 
to those who were acquainted with agri- 
cultural estates to say whether that was 
an exaggerated case? How could such 
an estate as that raise cash to the extent 
of £45,000, the actual rental being only 
£5,000, though the nominal rental was 
£30,000 ? When there was no mortgage 


it was conceivable that the amount 
might be raised, but in most of these 
estates were 


cases the mortgaged. 
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Though it was true that the mortgage 
would come off the full value of the 
estate, still it rendered it impossible for 
small owners to raise the money by a 
second mortgage. It was quite certain 
before the Bill had been passed a week 


there would be a number of these cases 
appearing before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to know exactly what was to 
be done; and where it was distinctly 
proved there was no cash available and 
the owner could not sell the estate, what 
was he to do? He ventured to think 
that the only way in which the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
to be met was by accepting this Amend- 
ment, coupled with a clause he had put 
on the Paper to the effect that the Land 
Tax Commissioners should value each 
portion of the estate, and that the owner 
or executor should be able to say, “I 
will hand over to the Commissioners such 
and such part of the property at the 
price you put upon it.” He knew it was 
going back to old times, when pay- 
ment was in kind, and handing over 
to the Revenue a part or tithe of the pro- 
perty. He did not know whether the 
Government would accept his proposal ; 
but whether they did or not, it seemed to 
him it must come to that one way or the 
other; that some way or other the Go- 
vernment would have to adopt this sys- 
tem, because if a man had nothing to pay 
with they must either take the land, let 
him off, or put him in gaol, and he sup- 
posed the Government hardly contem- 
plated putting the executor in gaol. 
Therefore, it seemed to him there were 
eases in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have to face this diffi- 
culty, and he might as well face it fairly 
in this Bill. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not deny there were 
many cases in which there was property 
valued at a nominal amount, but which 
could neither be sold nor let, and there- 
fore how was the right hon. Gentleman 
to collect the Estate Duty unless he 
adopted a system of taking over part of 
the real property? If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not, he must admit 
that it would place him in some difficulty, 
as it was not likely that the right hon. 
Gentleman would wish to hold small por- 
tions of perty in all parts of the 
couutry. Still,if a man could not pay, it 





was the only system to adopt. 
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Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words— 
“(5) When the executor is unable from the 


estate to pay the amount claimed, he shall be 


at liberty to require the Commissioners to take 
over such part of the property as he shall select 
which, according to a valuation based on the 
value set on the whole property by the Com- 
missioners, is equal to the total amount of 
Estate Duty payable, or he may require the 
Commissioners to take any part of the pro- 
perty at the value set upon it by the Com- 
missioners.” —(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
really hardly able to treat this Amend- 
ment as serious. The State, it was 
assumed, was a creditor for a certain sum 
of money, and were they prepared to treat 
all creditors on the same footing, and say 
that when a man died, and the executor 
was in a difficulty in finding the money 
to pay the debts of the deceased, that he 
should be able to call on the creditors to 
take part of the estate in liquidation of 
the debts? The thing was absurd on 
the face of it. Supposing a man died 


who had ordinary debts of the amount of 


£10,000, would the executor turn round 
and say, “ Oh, I have not the £10,000 ; 
I will give you so much land,” and would 
the creditors take it? Why was the 
State to be treated on a different footing 
to an ordinary creditor? The State 
gave an indulgence that no ordinary 
creditor gave; they had given eight 
years, and that was an indulgence that 
an ordinary creditor was not bound to 
give. It was the case of an ordinary 
debt due to the State, and the whole 
object of every one of these Amendments 
was to prevent the State receiving its 
due, and no example of that was more 
flagrant than such an Amendment as this, 
that they should impose upon the State 
conditions that no sane man would impose 
on any other creditor. That was the 
general purpose of this Amendment. 
Let them take an illustration of this great 
hardship. The hon. Gentleman had put 
a case of a property which was valued at 
£100a year. The capital value of that 
at 20 years’ purchase would be £2,000, 
and the case put was that in the 
first instance it was without a mortgage 
upon it. What a man would have to pay 
upon that, under this Bill, would be £60 ; 
he would have to pay in eight instalments, 
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so that out of the £100 a year, when 
called upon to pay, he would have to pay 
£7 10s., and that was said to be practi- 
eally impossible. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I distinctly said he 
did not get the £100 a year ; that that 
was the nominal, not the actual value. 


Srr W. HARCOURT said, in that 
case why should they value it at £100 a 
year? He supposed the £100 a year 
was the value, otherwise it would not be 
capitalised at £2,000 ; and if the value 
was £100 a year, the sum that would be 
payable would be £7 10s. a year for eight 
years, and that was said to be an im- 
possibility. It was not an impossibility 
at all, and the whole principle of the 
Amendment was to endeavour to defraud 
the State of the rights that were due to it 
like the debts of any other creditor of the 
estate of the deceased. There was not 
a single exception taken to this case that 
would not apply to the ordinary debts 
due upon an estate. He confessed he 
did not understand the line of argument 
by which Amendments of this kind were 
supported. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I do not think you 
do. 


Srr W. HARCOURT said, it was 
really founded on the assumption that 
there was something about landed 
property that entitled it to be exempted 
from the liabilities incurred by any other 
property ; they would not accept the 
position land stood in in reference to 
ordinary creditors with reference to its 
ordinary obligations to the State. Did 
they suppose debts were only incurred on 
land in consequence of the Death Duties ? 
Did they not know that in consequence 
of extravagance estate after estate had 
been broken up in this country, and that 
when debts were due to the ordinary 
creditor the ordinary law was allowed to 
take ordinary course? Yet in the case 
of the State they objected to the ordinary 
course being taken by which the State 
should obtain its dues. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, he would like to point out 
that in the instance of personal extrava- 
gance cited by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it was very clear the only 
available asset for the ordinary creditor 
would be the estate, and that was pre- 
cisely what the Amendment proposed. 
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*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he was surprised the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not accept 
the Amendment, because it was based on 
an analogy with the customs of feudal 
times, on which the Budget itself was 
based. The proposal was quite in analogy 
with what was done in other cases. For 
instance, what happened now if there 
was a bankruptcy? Creditors were 
called on to value their securities and 
to take them over at their own valua- 
tion, as suggested in this Amend- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that great indulgence was given 
to land because the executor was allowed 
to pay the amount by instalments, but 
that showed that the amount was not 
due until the instalments became due, 
and therefore instead of being due in 
eight years it was due in eight yearly 
instalments, which was a different thing. 
Another strong reason in favour of the 
Amendment was the great difficulty there 
was in valuing property. He knew a 
case in the City where one valuer valued 
certain property at £30,000, whilst 
another valuer valued it at £50,000, and 
everyone knew how different valuers 
differed in their valuations of estates. 
Of course, they knew there was an appeal 
to the High Court, but that was a very 
expensive matter, and would involve a 
considerable amount of delay and trouble. 
If they asked the State to value the pro- 
perty, and if the State put an extravagant 
value upon it, what was there unreason- 
able in asking the State to take it over 
at their own valuation ? The arguments 
in favour of the Amendment, he thought, 
were very strong, and that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not answered 
them. 

Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) said, he would not detain the 
Committee more than a minute, but he 
must say he felt very much surprised at 
the righteous tone of indignation meted 
out to the Committee on the subject of 
this Amendment. They heard a great 
deal about the nationalisation of land at 
the present time from the Radical Party, 
and he therefore should have thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would only have been too glad to accept 
the Amendment that the Death Duties 
should be paid in land instead of money, 
as that would mean that the land would 
be given to the nation, and thereby what 
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the Liberal Party so anxiously desired— 
the nationalisation of the land—would be 
more and more brought to pass. For 
that reason he thought it was very extra- 
ordinary that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth) said, he must 
confess he was surprised to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bring forward the argument 
that he did with respect to a creditor to 
the State and an ordinary creditor. There 
was this difference between them : a debt 
to an ordinary creditor was incurred 
voluntarily, whereas the debt to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was an in- 
voluntary debt. It seemed to him that a 
debt imposed compulsorily on a man was 
a very different thing to a debt incurred 
voluntarily. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told them the ordinary creditor 
could get money and not land. He was 
at this moment engaged in a business in 
which the trustees were very anxious to 
realise money advanced on a mortgage. 
The mortgagor happened to be a farmer ; 
and he said, “ I wish you would take my 
land ; you may sell me up, but you won’t 
get anything like the value of the mort- 
gage.” The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer talked of debts being incurred by 
extravagance of an owner or his pre- 
decessor. The extravagance of your- 
self or your predecessor was one thing ; 
but debt incurred by the extravagance of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
very different thing. He had under his ob- 
servation cases in which the value of land 
had fallen so that, although it had been 
mortgaged for a reasonable amount, the 
value was now down to the amount of the 
mortgage. Insurance Companies and 
others usually left a margin of one-third ; 
and in many cases that margin barely 
remained. They were told _ that 
taxation ought to be paid out of 
income and not out of capital. The 
capital of the country was that of indi- 
viduals ; the State had nothing but debts, 
and heavy debts, too. If an estate was 
heavily mortgaged, how was a man to 
pay this duty out of income? A man 
who succeeded to such an estate was not 
under the present system richer for two 
or three years. Under the new Death 
Duties it was impossible for him to 
pay the duty out of income. What 
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was he to do? He could not sell any 
land without the consent of the mort- 
gagee. There was an old proverb 
that it was better to let sleeping dogs 
lie. Land was not like Consols, part 
of which could be sold without in- 
juring the rest. They might as well tell 
aman the value of a picture, and say 
that by cutting off a quarter they were 
giving a fourth of the value. Very 
likely the mortgagee would refuse to give 
a man permission to sell any portion 
whatever, but supposing he consented he 
would make a stipulation that sufficient 
should be sold to ensure that the one- 
third margin of value should cover not 
only the payment to the Govern- 
ment, but also reduce the mortgage 
to an amount not more than 
two-thirds of the value of the pro- 
perty. Upon that the man would have 
to go to a lawyer, who would have 
to go into the question of title, which 
was always a difficult matter. If it were 
a comparatively new estate he would be 
told the title was too short, and if the 
property was bought a long time ago he 
would be told the title was too old, and 
that the land could not be recognised, so 
that in either result he would be put to 
very great expense. Then the mortgagee 


.would insist upon a re-valuation of the 


whole estate, which would cause another 
expense. Then he would have to make 
up his mind as to what reserve should 
be put on the property, and what would, 
after all, happen ? Exactly what he had 
himself been engaged in in another trust, 
he would go into the auction room and 
find there was no business doing in land 
at all ; there were no buyers, they would 
get a bid, but so small that it would not 
pay the amount owing on mortgage, and 
would have to be refused. This unfortu- 
nate man would go home, and where was 
he the next morning ? He would be on 
the high road to the Bankruptey Court. 
He would find he had incurred enor- 
mous expense for valuation, for legal 
charges, for auctioneers’ expenses, that he 
eould not sell the estate, and was no 
nearer towards paying the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer than he was at the out- 
set. What was he to do ? Everything be 
did only landed him further in the mire. 
Therefore, under the circumstances, it 
was reasonable to say to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, “ You have put your 
own valuation on the land ; take a portion 


Sir H, Meysey- Thompson 
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of it for the duty at the price placed 


upon it by your own valuer.” 


Str W. HARCOURT said, they had 
heard a characteristic speech, and might 
well take note of it. First of all, they 
were told there was a distinction between 
the debts of an ordinary creditor and the 
claims of the State, and that the claims 
of the State were an involuntary debt on 
the part of the debtor. And, secondly, 
as regarded the class the hon. Member 
represented, according to his testimony 
they were most involuntary debts ; debts 
devoted to the Publie Service and the 
defence of the country were involuntary 
debts which were not in the nature of 
debts to an ordinary creditor, and which 
might be due to the extravagance of the 
landowner himself. And then the hon. 
Member said these were the debts which 
were to discharge the obligations of an 
extravagant Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes, but who 
was the author of thatextravagance ? The 
author of the extravagance complained 
of was the man who refused to pay the 
debts which he insisted on contracting. 
The Opposition complained of baving to 
pay anything, whether in the nature of 
Income Tax, Death Duties, or anything 
else to minister to the demands of an 
extravagant Exchequer. That was the 
keynote of their resistance which had 
occupied day after day so much of the 
time of the House. With that object 
the Opposition proposed Amendment 
after Amendment. He would suggest 
concentrating them all into one short 
Amendment to this effect, that, “ Having 
regard to the meritorious character and 
the difficult position of the landowners of 
this country, they should be discharged 
from all involuntary debts or duties to 
the State.” Amendment after Amend- 
ment was being proposed in order that a 
particular class might escape from their 
obligations, and it was because the 
Government did not, and would not, 
recognise that there was any class in the 
community which was not bound to pay 
its fair share to the burdens of the State 
that he resisted this Amendment. 


Mr. A, J. BALFOUR said, that there 
was a great confusion growing up in his 
mind as to whether he or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was the guardian of 
the Government time. He found himself 
constantly in the position of having to 
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try and allay the storms which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer persisted 
in raising. Did the right hon, Gentle- 
man want to get on with this Bill, or 
was it the Opposition who wanted to do 
so? Was the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or were the Opposition most anxious 
to save the time of the House? He 
would have thought that, according to 
the ordinary distribution of duties in the 
House, it was the duty of the Opposition to 
criticise and the duty of the Leader of the 
House to attempt to soften controversies, 
and never to raise unnecessary issues, never 
to impart unnecessary poison to the dis- 
cussions ; if it were possible, to bring 
unity into inter-Party warfare, and to 
further the business of which he was at 
present nominally in charge. Even if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it necessary to heighten and season the 
effect of his rhetoric by a little Party 
recrimination, they might have thought 
that the piéce de résistance would have 
been argument directed to the Amend- 
ment. But there was no argument in 
that speech. If the Committee had 
heard argument —if the right hon. 
Gentleman had argued 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I did that 
half an hour ago. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked, if, then, 
the right hon. Gentleman had exhausted 
all his arguments in one speech, why did 
he make a second speech for the purpose 
of prolonging debate? In less dignified 
persons that was called “ obstruction.” 
He was at a loss to know what to call it 
when it fell from the mouth of so great a 
master of Parliamentary procedure as 
the right hon. Gentleman. The speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman had just 
delivered consisted, from beginning to 
end, of an attack on the owners of real 
property for their supposed desire to get 
rid of the obligations thrown upon them 
by the cost of carrying on the Govern- 
ment of the country. Anybody who had 
happened to come into the Strangers’ 
Gallery and listened to the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer without 
having heard the previous part of the 
Debate would have supposed that the 
right hon. Gentleman was dealing with 
an Amendment which referred to real 
property alone, and not to personal pro- 
perty. He stated that he had made two 
speeches on the subject—the one argu- 
mentative, the other rhetorical. But had 
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the right hon. Gentleman looked at the 
Amendment? Not one word in that 
Amendment referred to real property 
rather than to personalty. It was quite 
true that his hon. Friend did touch upon 
a particular bearing of the Amendment 
as regarded real property, and asked the 
Government to take payment in kind, 
in eases where it was found extremely 
difficult to provide payment in cash, 
There might be difficulties involved in 
that proposition. But to describe it as a 
plan by which owners of real property 
were to escape their share of the burden 
was really grotesque. After all, a man 
could only give what he had; and it 
was bad finance to require the taxpayer 
to provide, in order to meet his obliga- 
tions, much more than he was ultimately 
to give to the State. That was an axiom 
of sound finance which had been recog- 
nised throughout the whole of the finan- 
cial history of this country ; and that, he 
supposed, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not wish to repudiate or 
contradict. Whether the scheme of his 
hon. Friend was practical or not might 
be worth asking; but what was not 
worth while was to drag into a purely 
business discussion matters which were 
wholly irrelevant to that discussion, and 
which could only embitter and prolong 
debate, and accusations against a 
class which did not deserve them. 
Such charges were meant for consump- 
tion out of the House—they certainly 
would have little effect in it—and were 
a very unjust and ungenerous form of 
attack against a particular interest, 
which nobody could deny was now 
struggling against adversities such as had 
seldom been felt before in our history by 
any class of equal importance in the 
country. He regretted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made the speech 
the House had just listened to and had 
chosen to import such topics into the 
Debate. He must express his sympathy 
with his hon. Friend opposite in this 
matter, and that sympathy he believed 
was extended to him from below the 
Gangway opposite by some of the most 
distinguished Radical Leaders. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 
was not so long since they heard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer advocating 
the doctrine that when a man died his 
property was forfeited to the State. The 





right hon. Gentleman suggested, indeed, 
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that it was only out of kindness that the 
State, having taken its portion, in 
reality gave back what was left to the 
relatives of the deceased person. Now, if 
that were the case the Amendment only 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
keep part of his own property. The 
Amendment made no distinction between 
real and personal property. Then let the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer keep that 
part of the property which came to him 
by the death and hand over the rest. 


Sr H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth) said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appeared to 
think that he had urged that real pro- 

rty should be exempted from the tax. 

e had urged nothing of the kind. He 
expressed no opinion whether the tax 
was fair or excessive or should be imposed 
at all. All he asked was that where 
the owner found it impossible to borrow 
the money or sell the land at a reason- 
able price the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should take the land himself at 
the value placed upon it by his own 
valuer. 


Mr. BARTLEY pointed out that 
there were many small estates which 


were practically unsaleable, and what 
were the executors to do under those 


circumstances ? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer got angry at the very idea 
that anybody was worse off than himself, 
but he could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that that was the case. It was all 
very well for him to talk in an excited 
way about landowners paying like other 
creditors, but if they or their executors 
had no money how was it possible for 
them to pay? It would be necessary 
for some system to be adopted by which 
in such cases the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might take the land. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 125 ; 
Noes 175.—(Division List, No. 118.) 


*Mr. BARTLEY moved, in page 4, 
line 2, at end, add— 

“ Provided that when an estate has been 
mortgaged for bond fide consideration previous 
to the ng of this Act, the charges for 
Estate Duty, in so far as they are in excess of 
all existing Death Duties, shall rank after such 
mortgage or mortgages.” 

He hoped he should not fall under the 
censure of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


Mr. Darling 
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chequer in venturing to move this 
Amendment, which was one which should 
meet with the approval of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The object of his 
proposal was to protect existing mort- 
gages on properties which had been 
bona fide lent previous to the passing of 
this Act. This raised « very important 
issue. In thoroughly solvent estates 
there was no doubt this proviso was not 
wanted ; but in many estates which were 
mortgaged to their full, or nearly 
to their full, value it was certainly 
necessary in order to protect those 
who had bona fide lent money 
on these estates. Let him take the case 
of an estate which in the good old times 
of 20 years ago might be taken to be 
worth £60,000. That estate would have 
fallen in value at the present time to 
£30,000. He would put the income at. 
£600 a year, which would bi 2 per cent. 
on the reduced value. If it were mort- 
gaged under the old system in the old | 
times the full amount of the mortgage | 
would have been possibly £40,000. If 
it was mortgaged at the present time for | 
£40,000, he was aware that no Estate | 
Duty would be payable, simply because 
the mortgage would more than cover the | 
absolute value of the estate. But if the 
owners in the past had been more careful 
and instead of borrowing as much 
as they could had only borrowed 
£15,000 at 4 per cent., that estate would 
be valued for the Estate Duty at £15,000, 
and 4 per cent. Estate Duty on that 
amount would be £600. That meant to 
say that that estate would have to pay 
about £90 a year, with interest, for eight 
years. But the absolute interest on the 
mortgage money on the supposition he 
had advanced would be £600. He 
would ask this simple question : In this 
case was the Estate Duty to be paid 
before the mortgage which was bona fide 
lent on that estate previous to the passing 
of this Act or not? If it was to come 
before it was quite clear that those who 
lent money were in a much worse posi- 
tion than they were before, because the 
whole income of the estate was swallowed 
by the interest on the mortgage, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would come 
down and require £90 a year out of that 
small estate for eight years, and the 
mortgage interest would not practically 
be able to be paid in full. He said that 
the income of many small estates had 
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been so greatly reduced by the unfor- 
tuuate condition of agriculture that it 
was all swallowed up by the interest on 
mortgages made when times were better. 
Many of the Insurance Companies and 
Mortgage Companies had advanced 
money on landed estates ; these institu- 
tious were not to blame for having made 
the advances, or for the great fall in the 
value of their securities. They would 
often be glad to call in their money but 
for the fear of forcing the estate into 
bankruptcy. If this Estate Duty became 
chargeable before the mortgages, it would 
undoubtedly lead to the mortgages being 
called in; for when the Insurance Com- 
panies understood that this heavy duty 
was to come before their claim, and prac- 
tically made their claim the second mort- 
gage, they would naturally take time by 
the forelock and give notice to call in the 
mortgages. Surely it was not desirable 
to put this enormous strain on the re- 
sources of already impoverished estates. 
It might be unusual for taxes to rank 
second ; but never before had there been 
a tax which struck at securities as this 
Estate Duty did. Fortunately, the Com- 


mittee would not be disturbed by the 
rhetoric of the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer on this Amendment, and in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s absence his 
or wae could be discussed on its merits. 

esaw the hon. Member for Cheshire oppo- 
site (Mr. Brunner), who was very active in 
these matters. He wished the hon. 
Member had a few landed estates to look 
after instead of salt mines. He thought 
he had a right to ask the Solicitor 
General to really fairly consider this 
matter. It was a question which would 
influence serious action upon a large 
number of persons if there should be a 
panic as to the safety of the security 
which trustees had upon mortgage, and 
if it was thought that this Estate Duty 
would have to be satisfied before the 
claims in respect to the mortgages could 
be considered. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
2, at end, to add— 


“Provided that when an estate has been 

ae for oe om consideration previous 

ing 0} is Act, the charges for 

Estate Daty, in so far as they are in excess of 

all existing Death Duties, shall rank after such 
mortgage cr mortgages."—(Mr. Bartley.) 
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Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, as he under- 
stood the question raised by the hon. 
Gentleman referring to mortgage trans- 


actions which had occurred prior to the 
passing of this Act, he desired to know 
whether the increase in the : existing 
Estate Duty would rank after such 
mortgage ? He certainly considered that 
in the case of an estate with an existing 
mortgage upon it now, in the event of a 
death after the passing of this Act, the 
mortgage woull take priority of claim. 
The person of the mortgagee would not 
be affected by the change ; all that would 
pass on death would be his equity of 
redemption ; therefore, the duty conld 
only be charged upon the equity of 
redemption. But there was another case 
to which the hon. Gentleman had not 
referred, and that was the case of mort- 
gages in reversion. In the case of 
mortgages in reversion under the Succes- 
sion Duty Act, if a reversioner mortgaged 
his reversion, then upon a succession 
taking place the Succession Duty would 
stand before the mortgage on the ground 
that the liability to duty attached as 
soon as the reversionary interest was 
created, and therefore that a transaction 
after the reversionary interest had been 
created would not enable him to postpone 
the prior charge, although it had not 
become due to the State for duty. That 
was the case with regard to succession. 
When they came to the reversionary 
interest under this Bili his own opinion 
was that the mortgagee would again take 
priority of the duty. It was only right 
to state to the hon. Gentleman that 
persons for whose authority he had the 
highest respect took a different view, and 
thought that in the case of reversion the 
duty would come even before the claims 
of the mortgagee. At all events, that 
being so, the hon. Gentleman would re- 
member that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave a promise some time ago 
to deal with the case of reversions—he 
thought on the initiative of the hon. 
Gentleman himself. They desired to 
protect the sales of reversions by re- 
versioners who were not in possession 
from the incidence of the tax. He could 
say it was the intention to prevent that 
from happening in the case of reversions 
which the hou. Gentleman apprehended. 
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He spoke, of course, of bona fide mort- 
gages, and these made prior to the passing 
of this Act. That being so, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would be satisfied 
with the statement that the Government 
- would deal with the question. He thought 
the proper place for dealing with it was 
under “Savings and Limitations” in 
Clause 17, which were intended to deal 
with temporary matters of this kind. 


Mr. BARTLEY asked, did he gather 
that, supposing the revenue from an 
estate was only just sufficient to pay for 
the interest on the mortgage, would that 
revenue go first of all to pay the mort- 
gage, and would the Estate Duty wait 
until the mortgage was paid ? 


Mr. R. T. REID replied that the 
claim of the mortgagee for payment 
would, of course, have to be satisfied 
first, but the Estate Duty would not 
cease to be payable—that was to say, 
there would be no absolution from the 
payment of duty. 


Mr. BARTLEY intimated that he was 
prepared to withdraw his Amendment on 
the assurances that had been given by 
the Solicitor General. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON observed 
that there was only one sub-section in 
this clause which had passed this House 
without a good deal of criticism and 
amendment, and that was the first sub- 
section, which was a pure matter of 
form. The other sub-sections were open 
to such grave objection that it was really 
a question whether it would not promote 
business if they did not add the clause to 
the Bill, The Government themselves 
had admitted that it was impossible to 
make avything of the 4th sub-section as 
drawn at present. The Secretary for 
India had said he hoped they should not 
further discuss Sub-section 4, because 
very considerable alterations would have 
to be made in it before they came to 
another stage. Was it, he asked, any 


use putting a clause in the Bill which the 
promoters themselves declared would 
require considerable amendment before it 
could be passed into law? He would 
read one of the most extraordinary 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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absurdities which Sub-section 4 of that 
clause showed when carefully read. As 
the result of their labours on Tuesday 
night they got that sub-section into this 
condition— 

“ Except that the duty on real property may, 
at the option of the person paying the duty, be 
paid either on the delivery of the account or 
the expiration of six months from the death of 
the deceased, whichever first happens.” 


That was to say, they might either pay 
the duty on delivering the account of the 
property or else before they delivered the 
account of the property. Suppose they 
did not deliver it in six months? They 
put the duty on the account before they 
knew what the account was. Legislation 
of that description was unsatisfactory, 
and it was undesirable to add a clause 
with such ridiculous words in it to the 
Bill. Look at Sub-section 2, under 
which the unfortunate exeeator had to 
pay duty upon all the property of which 
the deceased was competent to dispose. 
The executor might have no assets with 
which to do anything of the sort. He 
had to pay duty on all settled property, 
which he knew nothing of, of which he 
was not trustee, and over which he had 
no control, and he might have no assets. 
All the money which came to him might 
be £2,000 or £3,000 from personalty ; the 
man for whom he was executor might 
have £200,000 or £300,000 under settle- 
ment passing on his death, or which it 
would be held he was competent to dis- 
pose of because he had a general appoint- 
ment over it. Was it fair to put the 
executor in that position? He had to 
manage property, of which he knew 
nothing, in all parts of the world and 
discharge payments to the Exchequer for 
which he had not assets. Take 
Sub-section 3. It declared that all 
accounts must be put in in six 
months, or such further time as the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
allowed. That was practically an 
impossibility, as everybody with the 
least acquaintance with the subject would 
admit. Again, the question of payment 
by instalments was left in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. He did not see 
why, when in the case of real property 
there was power to pay by instalments, 
the same privilege should not also be 
extended to the case of personal property. 
The matter was left in such a condition 
that the instalments might grow up and 
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accumulate until the property finally 

to the State. There would be 
great hardship done to the successive 
owners of an estate if the successions 
followed rapidly. A case had actually 
been cited by the Member for Penrith of 
a property with an income of £300 a 
year, and which would have to pay to 
the State £385. How was that to be 
done? It was all very well for the 
Government tosay that the money to meet 
the payment of the duties could be raised 
on mortgage to any amount. But if each 
succession occurred before the duty on the 
former one was paid off these mortgages 
would go on accumulating, and it would 
not require any great amount of skill to 
understand that the mortgagee would in 
the long run get the land and the State 
the price of the property, while the last 
successor would find himself with nil. In 
short, it only had to go on long enough 
and it would come down to this—that the 
State would inherit the whole of the 
soil, 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY com- 
mented on the extraordinary and peculiar 
fact that almost without one single 
exception there had not been a speech 
made in support of this clause by anyone 
except the official Members on the 
Front Bench of the Government. 
[“Hear, hear!”] And that statement 
was cheered by the extinct volcanoes who 
sat immediately behind the Treasury 
Bench. This, of all Bills introduced into 
this Parliament, was one on which they 
wanted to hear not the views of gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench, but desired 
also to hear what opinion of their own hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had upon the subject. 
He had the honour and pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance, and he hoped a per- 
sonal friendship, with certain hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, and 
he heard from someof them the strongest 
expressions of opinion in the Lobby in 
opposition to the provisions of this clause, 
and yet when he came into the House, 
and he with others attempted to argue 
these questions, they were met with an 
absolute mum silence on the part of the 
hon. Members opposite. What was the 
value to their constituents of hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House ? 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not now addressing himself to the 
clause. 
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Cotone, KENYON-SLANEY said, 
he accepted the ruling of the Chair, 
which appeared to be particularly 
palatable to a demonstrative millionaire 
on the other side of the House, who was 
happy to be a millionaire and able to be 
demonstrative. During the Debate many 
opportunities to improve the Bill and to 
introduce into it principles of common 
justice bad been lost owing to the re- 
luctance of hon. Members opposite to 
take part in the discussions. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must deal with the clause as it is, 
and not as it might have been. 


Coronet KENYON-SLANEY said, 
he had never been so unlucky as to call 
down the intervention of the Chair be- 
fore, and he would take care not to de- 
serve it again, Allowing for the fact 
that hon. Members opposite were bound 
to support their Government on this 
clause, could anything have been more 
peculiarly significant of the worst side 
of Parliamentary life than the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? He 
must say that, speaking with a proper 
appreciation of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
position, he deeply regretted the speech 
delivered by him that night. He had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman speak in 
kindly and sympathetic terms of the 
landed interest, but that night all those 
generous sentiments and the ideas of 
fair-play slipped out of his mind, and 
they heard a speech which, be ventured 
to say, was more worthy of the platform 
than the House of Commons. He only 
wished they could persuade the right hon. 
Gentleman that the way to conduct this 
Bill to success was not to taunt the 
Opposition with sentiments they did not 
hold, but to give them credit for a full 
desire to help him in making the measure 
as just and good a one as they could. 
What small improvements and Amend- 
ments had been made in the clause they 
owed to the courtesy and willingness to 
meet them displayed by the learned 
Solicitor General. Although he did not 
propose to ask the House to divide on 
the clause, he did wish to say that in 
many ways it had not had all the con- 
sideration it deserved, nor the improve- 
ment that might have been introduced 
into it. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he regretted 
that the Government had not seen their 
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way to reduce the rate of interest payable 
on the instalments. He had moved an 
Amendment in that direction last night, 
but the Committee had affirmed the 
proposal in the Bill. He was sorry that 
the Government had not seen fit to 
listen to the wise remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
London University, who was one of the 
first financial authorities in the House, 
and who stated that the 3 per cent. 
interest was too high a rate altogether. 
Everyone knew that the unfortunate 
landowner who would have to pay 3 per 
cent. interest on his instalments of the 
duty would not get anything like that 
interest from the land. If he got 1 or 
14 per ceut. he would consider himself 
lucky. The Debate had also conclusively 
proved that if two or three lives should 
drop in quick succession, the duty would 
be so great as to absorb the greater part 
of the estate. He therefore hoped that 
the Government would consent to fix 
some period of years and to enact that 
during that period it should only be 
possible for this excessive duty to be 
charged once upon an estate. If the 
Government did not do that, he promised 
them that they would have more trouble, 
for it would be the duty of the Opposition 
to move Amendments on the Report 
stage to effect that purpose. He protested 
against the clause as one whose beirs would 
suffer keenly from this iniquitous measure. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, that for his 
part he did not care whether the clause 
stood part of the Bill or not. It was 
quite clear, he thought, that it could 
not be allowed to remain in its present 
shape, anc must be altered by the Go- 
vernment on Report. He regretted the 
attack made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon those connected with 
the land. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made many attacks on the landowners 
in the past; but generally his remarks 
had been animated by a spirit of good 
bumour. To-night, however, there was 
no good humour in the attack. He 
repudiated the insinuations of the right 
hon. Gentleman that landed proprietors 
wished to evade contributing their due 
Rprestive to the taxation of the country. 

he speech reported in that day’s news- 
papers, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred, was not made at 
random, but was based, he knew, upon 
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caleulations carefully made. The: 
Bill was so badly arranged that pro- 
longed discussion was inevitable. 
The Government had chosen to deal 
with the collection of the duty before 
they discussed the way in which the 
estate was to be valued ; but if the Com- 
mittee had known that the valuation 
would place realty on the same basis as 
personalty, he did not think there would 
have been such discussions on the Bill. 
As one who did not care very much 
about the principle of the Bill, one way 
or the other, provided it was fair, he 
regretted very much the action taken up 
by the Government to-night, because he 
believed it would not tend to the progress 
of the Bill on the further stages. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired 
to dwell upon the difficulties by which 
executors would be surrounded when 
this Bill had become law. The present 
position of an executor having to deal 
with a mixed estate was not an easy one ; 
but it was very easy indeed, compared to 
what it would be if Clause 5 were passed. 
At present, the executor made a calcu- 
lation of the duty to be paid on his own 
valuation of the estate; and so he pre- 
sumed the executor would continue to do 
under the Bill in the case of personalty. 
But owing to the system of aggregation 
and graduation it would be impossible for 
the executor to know how much Estate 
Duty he would have to pay on the 
personal estate until the full value of 
the estate, both real and personal, was 
ascertained. The executor was not at 
liberty to put his own value on the real 
property. What the executor had to do 
was to make out an account within six 
months, or such time as might be allowed 
him ty the Commissioners, of the particu- 
lars of the real estate ; that account was 
to go to the Commissioners, the Com- 
missioners had had to find out what the 
value of the real estate was; and until the 
total value of the two classes of property 
—realty and personalty—was ascertained, 
and the scale of the duty to be charged 
was fixed, it would be impossible for the 
executor to obtain possession of any part 
of the estate, so as to pay debts and 
legacies, and divest himself of his respon- 
sibility. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
first five clauses were undoubtedly the 
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had now been got rid of, he trusted the 
proceedings in Committee would proceed 
with greater speed. As those clauses 
had been very roughly knocked about in 
their passage through Committee, he 
would suggest that they should be 
reprinted. 


*Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, that he regarded the clause 
under consideration from the point of 
view of an owner of personalty who pos- 
sessed hardly an acre of freehold pro- 
perty, and also from the point of view of 
aman who had been brought up among 
people who had to work for their living 
every day of their lives. Hon. Members 
opposite who were so loud in their com- 
plaints represented the interests of people 
whose incomes were continuous, but he 
was concerned for the class having in- 
comes that ceased absolutely upon death. 
That class had not the benefit of payment 
by instalments ; the duty in their case 
must be paid at once when death occurred. 
Let them take the case of a medical man 
earning £1,200 a year, who had saved 
£8,000. His income before his death 
would be £1,200 a year, plus the interest 
on the £8,000. After his death that in- 
come, of course, at once fell from £1,600 
to £400, and the whole Estate Duty 
would have to be paid on the £8,000. 
They had heard over and over again of 
the hardship of the case where death 
succeeding death the instalments accumu- 
lated ; but in the case of the medical man 
to whom he had referred, the whole of 
the Estate Duty had to be paid on the 
£8,000 immediately by the widow, and if 
she died in the next year it had to be 
paid again immediately by the children. 
He should vote for every line of the Bill, 
because it was the first measure relating 
to the Death Duties which satisfied his 
sense of justice. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, the case mentioned by the 
hon. Member illustrated exactly the in- 
justice of which the Opposition com- 
plained. The case of landed estates 
in which it might often be impossible to 
pay out of ready money the enhanced 
charges which were to be enforced by 
the Bill was quite a special one, because 
in that case they could not realise money 
where they had only the land. The in- 
justice of which he and other hon. Mem- 
bers complained was that the heavy duty 
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proposed would have to be paid not once 
only, but perhaps two or three times over 
within the course of a few years. It was 
within his knowiedge that the possessors 
of an ancient estate had followed each 
other in death very rapidly, three brothers 
who had sueceeded to the estate having 
died within a very few years of each 
other. Few ancient estates would sur- 
vive those enhanced duties being levied 
upon them three times within a few 
years. He believed that, when the real 
character of the Bill in this respect was 
fully explained to the country, it would 
be seen that the measure was rather one 
of spoliation than of taxation, and that 
it would produce changes in our rural 
life which would be far-reaching and in- 
jurious. He hoped that when the clause 
was again brought before the House 
some further effort would be made to 
deal with the injustice to which he had 
referred. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 155 ; 
Noes 115.—(Division List, No. 119.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SAVINGS BANKS (SOCIETIES) BILL. 
(No. 233.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 7th June.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out the words “and applied 
solely."—(Mr. A. Morley.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and applied solely’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. BARTLEY asked whether it was 
to be taken that the whole character of 
the Bill had been changed since the 
Second Reading, and that it now applied 
to all the trade funds of Benefit Societies ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY said, the Bill, as 
amended, would not apply to Trades 
Unions whose funds were devoted solely 
to strike purposes, though it would to 
those whose funds were devoted partly to 
strike and partly to bene‘t purposes. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that if the 
funds of all Trades Unions were to be 
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put in the Post Office Savings Bank if 
there came a great commercial crisis and 
a general strike there would be an 
enormous demand on the Exchequer, and 
the Government would be put into a 
serious difficulty to meet the demand for 
funds. Under the Bill as it passed a 
Second Reading only funds used for 
benefit purposes could be invested by 
these Trade Societies. The Amend- 
meuts on the Paper were all in the names 
of two hon. Gentlemen who were not 
present. The Government, however, 
was moving the Amendments, which 
would suggest that the change had been 
made by them. The Committee ought 
not to be asked to pass a Bill with such 
material alterations without carefully con- 
sidering it. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, there were a large 
number of Trades Unions which did 
not combine benefit funds with trade 
funds. He did not think the hon. Mem- 


ber (Mr. Bartley) would be under any 
apprehension as to the country being 
plunged into serious danger through 
some gigantic labour dispute. The coal 
strike of last year was probably one of the 


worst ever witnessed in the country, but 
it occasioned no serious inconvenience 
to the Savings Banks or the Government. 
Supposing all the funds at the command 
of the Trades Unions were invested in 
the Post Office Savings Banks, and the 
Government were called upon to disburse 
them at a particular time in consequence 
of a general strike, all the money the 
Government would have to find would be 
less than £2,000,000 sterling. It was 
impossible to imagine a crisis in which 
every trade in the country would be 
striking at one and the same time. He 
trusted the House would accept the 
Amendment moved by the Postmaster 
General. 


Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield), said, it was 
clear that there was debateable matter in 
the large change which had been made 
in the Bill since it had been read a 
second time. It was unfair that they 
should be asked to diseuss such a mea- 
sure at such an hour (12.25 a.m.). In 
the absence of the two hon. Members in 
whose names the Amendments appeared 
on the Paper, he begged to move to 
report Progress. 

Mr. Bartley 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report eee 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr, 
Bromley- Davenport.) 


Mr. A. MORLEY - said, that 
£2,000,000 was the total property of the 
Trades Unions, but only £500,000 of 
that was invested in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. The alterations in the 
Bill had been carefully considered by the 
Treasury and the National Debt Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that a question 
now arose in the Bill affecting a point that 
many of them had been working at for 
years. Many of them were of opinion 
that large sums should be put into Consols 
rather than put into the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, that if the 
Bill were allowed to go through Com- 
mittee, he would agree to put off the 
Report stage for a fortnight so that the 
changes could be carefully considered. 
He was anxious that the Bill should pass 
the present stage. As to Consols, there 
was a provision in the Bill which would 
have the effect of increasing the amount 
of such investment so far as regarded 
these Trades Union funds. 

Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 


said, he must persist in his Motion. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PAROCHIAL ELECTORS (REGISTRATION 

ACCELERATION) BILL.—(No. 175.) 

Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 163.] 

Bill, as amended, re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House for 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
282.) 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [13th June] reported, 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1894-95. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,732,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies, 
which will come in course of | sara uring 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1895.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 15th June 1894, 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 90.) 
COMMITTEE, 
House again in Committee (according 


to Order). 


Clause 4. 

*Tue Eart or BELMORE said, in 
reference to his proposed Amendment on 
this clause, he had considered the offer 
made by the First Lord of the Treasury 
yesterday and had to-day been in com- 
munication with the Treasury on the 
matter. He understood they were 
willing to pass a Treasury Minute in 
point of fact conesding the principle for 
which he contended, and undertaking 
that as regarded all loans in surety cases 
this clause would be held to be inopera- 
tive. That covered the point he had 
raised, but no doubt if any collateral 
point should arise it would, upon his 
drawing the noble Earl's attention to it, 
be considered in framing the Minute. He 
would therefore withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
THE COUNCIL (The Earl of Roszsery) 
signified his assent. 


Amendment (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived; Then 
(Standing Order No. XX XTX. considered 
(according to Order), and dispensed with ; 
Bill read 3* and passed. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL.—(No. 79.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, in 
asking their Lordships to sanction the 
principle of the Bill by giving it a 

VOL. XXV. [rourta sErres.] 
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Second Reading, it would not be neces- 
sary to occupy the time of the House at 
any such length as the importance of the 
subject might demand or justify ; and if 
he passed over some of the aspects of the 
case with brevity it would be understood 
that he did so being well aware that to 
most of the Members of the House the 
subject. was familiar, and also relying 
upon the effect which, during the last few 
years, arguments adduced in the past had 
probably had—more, no doubt, than any 
which might be brought forward by him- 
self. The principal point in which this 
Bill differed from other measures of a 
similar eharacter which had come before 
the House was the attitude adopted 
towards the Church. It left the Church 
absolute liberty of thought, opinion, and 
action. Some doubt had been cast -upon 
that in the public journals, and in a 
letter from Mr. Murray, in The Times 
of that morning, it was stated that— 
“Tt would be instructive to know why Lord 
Dunraven had omitted certain provisions which 
were in the Bill before the other House of Par- 
liament.” 
He doubted whether his reasons would 
be instructive to their Lordships as in- 
telligent men, but he would say at once 
that the paragraphs referred to were 
omitted as superfluous—mere redundancy 
of unnecessary language—and _brevit 
was of the essence of good drafting. it 
their omission in the least was thought 
to counteract the intention of the Bill, to 
leave the Church absolutely at liberty in 
the matter, he would accept them or any 
similar words which might be inserted in 
Committee. Among the clerzy nothing 
like an unanimous opinion upon this 
question prevailed, that marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister was contrary to 
either the laws of God or the laws of 
man. However, with very notable ex- 
ceptions, he would accept at once that the 
opinion of the large majority of the clergy 
was represented by those which had been 
expressed from the right rev. Bench. 
That being the case, he thought it advis- 
able to be content with a comparatively 
small measure of reform, The Bill did 
not provide that ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church or of any kind should be 
compelled to celebrate these marriages, or 
that our National Churches should be 
open for their celebration. Further than 
that, it would not curtail in the slightest 
the use of any means which the Church 
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might now possess, whether punitive or 
otherwise; the Church would, after 
this Bill was passed, retain the same 
power as before to persuade, to exhort, 
to punish, and to make use of any eccle- 
siastica] pains and penalties in her power. 
That was a considerable concession. Of 
course, it might be said that the Bill was 
in that respect illogical. It might be 
argued that if it was right the State 
should sanction such marriages before a 
Registrar — purely civil marriages — it 
must be equally right that the State 
Church should be compelled to allow 
such marriages to be celebrated in the 
ishes churches. In that respect the 

ill was not absolutely logical or con- 
sistent ; but could absolute logic be found 
in any Act of Parliament? Were not 
all legislative measures, all our Acts, all the 
rules and regulations of organised society 
touched with inconsistency—more or less 
tinged with the necessity for compromise ? 
Personally, he would much prefer a larger 
measure of reform. He ‘had gone as far 
as, conscientiously, he could in endea- 
vouring to meet the objections of those 
who were opposed to it in the hope that 
they in their turn would go as far as they 
conscientiously could in arriving at a 
settlement of this great and vexed ques- 
tion. Their Lordships certainly, and pro- 
bably most upon the right rev. Benches, 
would agree that he had gone a consider- 
able way towards suggesting a com- 
promise in the matter. It was not neces- 
sary to use casuistry to show that an 
enormous difference, at any rate in degree, 
existed between securing liberty of 
judgment and liberty of action to others 
in a matter of this kind, whilst retaining 
one’s own liberty of action and opinion. 
There was a great difference between 
asking the House to agree to this Bill and 
to consent to a measure which would 
have the effect of compelling men to a 
course of action—to do something which 
might be contrary to their consciences, 
It might, of course, be said that if such 
of their Lordships as objected to these 
marriages on religious and theological 
grounds assented to this Bill they would 
be conniving at an act they deemed 
wrong ; but the Bill provided that, though 
the State should allow civil marriages of 
this kind, the position of the clergy should 
be absolutely safeguarded, and their 
power left uncurtailed to do all they could 
to prevent these marriages taking place. 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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Noble Lords who felt convinced that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
was utterly abominable in the sight of 
God and man and subversive of society— 
those who thought that was proved must, 
of course, resist the Bill like any other 
men in the country. Not a single word 
would he say against their doings. But 
those who, while objecting to this 
measure of relief, thought it possible 
that its supporters, in differing from them, 
had some justification for what they 
equally conscientiously believed, if they 
were not absolutely convinced of their 
own infallibility in the matter, though 
animated by those feelings could, he 
submitted, perfectly val agree to 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 
It was absolutely permissive, though not 
impartially so, because undoubtedly by 
the attitude adopted towards the Chureh 
the Bill would tend to discourage these 
marriages. All it asked was that the 
State should say that the case against 
them, from a theological or social point 
of view, was not sufficiently clear to 
justify the State in taking the very strong 
step of interfering with liberty of thought 
and action in so important a matter— 
that the State in its large impartiality, 
while not curtailing in the least the 
liberty of action of the clergy, should 
cease to set the stamp of infamy across 
the signatures of the parties to these 
marriages which were not contrary to the 
consciences of those who made them, and 
which to them and to their friends and 
neighbours carried no sense of moral 
guilt—-an opinion shared, he was con- 
vinced, by the great majority of the nation. 
He had hopes that the compromise em- 
bodied in the Bill and the arguments he 
had briefly put forward might meet with 
some consideration from their ams 
He hoped so on behalf of the people for 
whom he was pleading ; he hoped so on 
account of the Church herself. He was 
not an advocate of mere expediency, and 
if it were against the conscience of the 
right rev. Prelates to accept such 4 
measure he would be the last in the world 
to suggest their doing so. But enter- 
taining, as he did, so high an opinion of 
the great work which the Church was 
doing, and feeling that more strongly 
perhaps than some of their Lordships 
because he saw it daily in one of the 
Church’s most fruitful fields—that part 
of Britain with which he was most inti- 
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mately acquainted, the Principality of 
Wales—than to see right rev. Prelates, 
if it were within their consciences td do 
it, strengthening the foundations on which 
the Church stands and securing the 
affections of the people by showing sym- 
pathy with them in this matter, and 
ceasing to uphold a law which touches 
to the quick thousands among the poorest 
and humblest of the people and inter- 
feres most disastrously with their happi- 
ness and welfare in life. That was all 
he would say on the religious or theolo- 
gical aspect of the question, guarding 
himself however by saying that, in his 
opinion, the theological objections could 
be effectively combatted and disproved, 
though this was not a place or au occa- 
sion suitable for raising such discus- 
sions. And, moreover, the religious 
argument had been practically aban- 
doned as affording _ ound solid enough 
for moving the rejection of a Bill of this 
kind, and was not likely to be revived 
again that night. Whatever might be 
the opinions of their Lordships _indi- 
vidually as to the meaning of particular 
texts or passages of Holy Scripture upon 
these subjects, as to how far they should 
be read in connection with the social 
conditions of the people to whom they 
were immediately addressed, whether 
polygamy was or was not permitted, it was 
generally conceded that the most critical 
and best opinions differed so much on 
those points that the purely theological 
argument no longer afforded a ground for 
objecting to this reform. And so he 
would leave that part of the subject, 
merely saying that, as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, it appeared when a 
human law claimed to be founded on a 
Divine precept, and at the same time 
failed to carry authority to the con- 
sciences, the perceptions, and the in- 
tellects of men and women—God-fearing, 
law-abiding people, fully alive in all 
respects to moral obligations—that in 
such a case it was more probable that 
the inspired utterance had been mis- 
applied or misinterpreted rather than that 
a Divine ordinance should fail to carry 
weight to the instincts and consciences of 
the people. The Bill followed the usual 
line. Like all measures dealing with 
such a subject, it was retrospective, 
though not in the sense of affecting any 
inheritance or the rights of the State. 
It was unnecessary to argue before their 
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Lordships that in this country it was 
pesaners galore a measure should be retro- 
spective. In this country it was’ im- 
possible to legitimatise children by 
marriage subsequent to their birth, and 
unless a Bill of this kind was made to 
operate retrospectively, an act of abso- 
lutely cruel and vindictive spite against 
children would be committed. That was 
a matter he need not argue, and leaving 
it he would consider the subject from 
the purely practical point of view of the 
effect it was likely to have upon society. 
The principal objection urged was that a 
measure of this kind would have a most 
pernicious effect upon family and home 
life, and would completely change the 
position and status of a sister-in-law in 
families. Such a theory was founded 
not on facts, but on pure imagination— 
an ignorance of human nature and the 
springs that moved it. It was assumed 
that because the law made legal marriage 
in this country impossible between 
@ man and woman under these circum- 
stances, whereas it was possible in 
every other civilised country, and in our 
colonies, people who desired such a 
marriage here would not enter into any 
other relations. That might show a very 
touching belief in the efficacy of the law, 
but was not borne out by knowledge and 
experience of human nature. The state 
of the sister-in-law could not really be 
changed by that House, unless indeed it 
was improved. Their Lordships must 
look at the matter from a common-sense 
point of view, and as it affected the com- 
munity roughly divided into two classes, 
rich and poor. Practically, of course, it 
was a poor man’s question. It did not 
really affect the rich. A man of means 
could contract a legal marriage with his 
deceased wife’s sister, at some sacrifice, 
of course, of money and convenience. By 
domiciling himself in any of our colonies 
or in any other civilised country he could 
contract such a legal marriage; but a 
poor man had neither the time or 
money. The Marriage Law of this 
country was one of the glaring instances 
of the practical inequality of the law in 
favour of riches and against poverty—a 
country which prided itself upon the fact 
that before the law all men are equal, 
whatever may be their position in life. 
He invited their Lordships to look at 
this matter a little from the poor man’s 
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seriously believe that the position of the 
sister-in-law now occupied in the poor 
man’s family would be altered in any 
degree by sanctioning a marriage between 
her and the husband of her deceased 
sister? In what way could it possibly 
be so? If they thought that those rela- 
tionships would be looked upon in any 
different light by the great bulk. of the 
people of this country, he maintained 
that they must be totally ignorant of the 
instincts and opinions of the people. 
In the case of the poor man the presence 
in the home of the sister-in-law -was 
practically a necessity, because there was 
no other person, after the death of the 
wife, to take care of the children. The 
man would not have the means to obtain 
for them otherwise the care that would be 
required. If that was the case, was it 
not certain that a Bill of this kind making 
marriage possible, if it had any effect on 
the status of the sister-in-law, would 
diminish the possibility of scandal ? 
Take the case of the rich, and see 
whether this argument would stand a 
personal test. Would any of their Lord- 
ships, looking at the matter as common- 
sense men of the world, say that—in the 
case of a young widower, rich, capable 
of giving to his children all the 
eare and attention that money could 
possibly obtain for them—it was not 
probable that the tongue of scandal would 
wag one little bit if a young and attrac- 
tive sister-in-law went to live with him 
in his house? He knew what their 
Lordships’ answer to that would be, as 
men of the world. The fact was, that 
where the presence of the sister-in-law 
was not a necessity scandal might arise 
now, and no more scandal could arise if 
this Bill were passed. Where the pre- 
sence of the sister-in-law was a necessity 
no scandal should arise now, and no more 
scandal could possibly arise merely owing 
to the fact that a marriage could be con- 
tracted between her and the widower. 
He would not for the world advocate 
anything that would tamper in the 
slightest degree with the home life of 
the people. He would not interfere with 
the sanctity of the home or with the 
purity and happiness of the family, or do 
anything to interfere with those domestic 
instincts which, after all, were the 
strength and backbone of the whole 
social fabric of the country ; but he main- 
tained that the fears of those among 
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their Lordships who dreaded the conse- 
quences of this Bill were entirely the 
product of their own imaginations, 
They were not founded on facts, 
nor on the experience already gained 
from the existence of those marriages 
in any portion of the world. His con- 
tention was that these marriages were 
not only innocuous, but productive of an 
immense deal of good, and in support 
of it evidence could be adduced 
from, he believed, every civilised 
country in the world. Take the 
ease of our nearest neighbour, 
France. These marriages were very 
common among the French peasantry, by 
dispensation, no doubt ; and he had never 
seen any recorded opinion of anyone 
capable of judging that they had done 
any harm whatever. On the contrary, 
plenty of opinions could be adduced that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
answered exceedingly well in France, and 
anyone acquainted with the social life of 
the French as a nation would agree that 
the domestic instincts and virtues were 
at least as fully developed in that 
country as here. If that were doubted, 
turning to peoples more nearly akin to us 
in blood, the Teutonic nations, these 
marriages had long been legalised in 
Prussia, and that legalisation had been 
followed in Saxony, Bavaria, and finally 
over the whole German Empire. Evi- 
dence could again be adduced to show 
that these marriages were productive of 
much good in Germany. Passing to the 
Scandinavian nations, these marriages 
had been legalised in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, and also in Russia. Their 
legalisation in one Swiss Canton, 40 or 
50 years ago, had been followed in 
every Canton in Switzerland. In 
another country, still nearer to us 
in blood, the United States, legal- 
isation of these marriages in the 
original 13 States of the Union had been 
followed throughout the rest of the 
States. Taking our own kith and kin 
in the colonies, men of our own modes of 
thought and religion—ourselves beyond 
the sea—this legalisation in South Aus- 
tralia had followed in every one of them, 
in New Zealand, in Canada, and in the 
Cape. He would not trouble the House 
by reading lengthy opinions as to the 
effect of such marriages in those countries 
and colonies. He had received & 
quantity of letters on the subject from 
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men of authority capable of judging the 


effect of this legalisation, and their 
opinion was that the legalisation of those 
marriages had produced no harm what- 


ever, and in many cases opinion was 
stronger—that these marriages had suc- 
ceeded far better than the generality. 
Marriages of this kind were no doubt 
frequently contracted by dispensation 
before the Reformation. After the Re- 
formation, until the Act of 1835, he 
believed he was correct in stating that 
those marriages could be voided only by 
action in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and, 
as far as he could ascertain, it was im- 
possible, during that great length of 
time, to discover more than half-a-dozen 
instances where marriages of this kind 
were voided in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and in 999 out df 1,000 cases, before 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, they were ac- 
knowledged to be valid and legal, 
to every extent, and the children in- 
herited upon the death of their parents. 
Would any of their Lordships venture to 
say that these marriages, and they had 
been very numerous, had been productive 
of harm? He could quote many strong 
authorities in proof of the very opposite, 
but would not oceupy the time of the 
House in doing so. The fact was, that 
the fears of those who anticipated that 
allowing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister would have a dangerous effect upon 
the family and the State were founded 
only upon suspicion, whereas the belief 
of those who advocated these marriages 
that they would not have those direful 
consequences was founded upon facts, 
upon experience of human nature, and 
upon universal testimony from all the 
countries and colonies he had mentioned. 
Their Lordships would consider the vast 
difference between arguments founded 
upon fact and those founded merely on 
suspicion. He might be told that this 
Bill was illogical ; that either it went too 
far, or did not go far enough, and that it 
would be impossible to stop where it did ; 
and that other marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity would have to 
be legalised. He admitted that the Bill 
was not logical, but, at least, it was more 
logical than the law as it at present 
existed. It was generally claimed that 
affinity followed consanguinity, and was 
subject to the same laws, rules, and 
regulations. But the table of prohibited 
degrees was not founded upon that, but 
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appeared to be arbitrarily selected, 
hat argument, of course, he reduced to 
an absurdity, because if affinity was to be 
regarded as the same as consanguinity, 
it would be impossible for two brothers 
to marry two sisters; and even if the 
marriages were performed at the same 
moment, it would be difficult to discover 
which of them was valid. This Bill . 
would, at any rate, simplify our Marriage 
Laws in that respect. An Australian 
marriage of the kind would be perfectly 
good here, but would it be valid as 
regarded inheritance ? Even in the case 
of a British subject domiciled in the 
colonies, the extremely difficult question 
of domicile might be raised, and was it 
right that the honour of the woman and 
the legitimacy of the children should 
depend upon the decision of that question ? 
Of course, the Bill was illogical, but was 
any Act of Parliament perfectly logical ? 
If we were to wait for legislation until it 
was proved that no principle contained 
in a Bill could, if pursued to its logical 
conclusions, produce any undesirable 
effect, then the Statute Book would be 
an absolute blank. He trusted that their 
Lordships would not allow themselves to 
be influenced by any argument to the 
effect that, if marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was allowed, they would be 
asked to allow other forbidden marriages 
to be made legal. He asked their Lord- 
ships to judge this case on its merits and 
to decide whether, as regarded marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, it was not 
expedient, right, and just that the law 
should be amended. He asked their 
Lordships to make the law respected 
among the people, to free many thousands 
of men and women from the stamp of 
obloquy which the State and not the 
consciences of the people had cast upon 
them, and to free innocent children from 
the taint which now in the eye of the 
law rested upon them, Was it wise and 
prudent to keep on the Statute Book a 
law which did not carry weight to the 
consciences, instincts, and perceptions of 
the people? Why was the law ineffec- 
tive? What, in the first place, had been 
the expression of public opinion concern- 
ing it? It would be acknowledged that 
the Trade Unions must possess some 
considerable knowledge of the feelings 
of the working classes of the country. 
Trade Union Congresses had petitioned 
seven times in favour of this Bill, and at 
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the Congress of 1883 172 delegates out 
of 175 signed in favour of its passing. 
The House of Commons had passed, or 
given a Second Reading to, similar Bills 
to this 11 times (once unopposed) by 
majorities varying between 10 and 70 
and averaging 40; and the House of 
Lords had rejected the Bill 13 times. But 


in T883 the Second Reading was carried 


by seven yotes, although on the Third 
Reading the Bill was thrown out by five 
votes. The highest majority agaiust the 
Bill had been 34, the lowest four (twice), 
and the average 18. With such expres- 
sions of opinion from the public and in 


both Houses of Parliament against this” 


law was it likely that it would be effec- 
tive ? But it was ineffective for far 
deeper reasons : it did not appeal to thé 
common sense or the conscience of the 
people. The law forbade a union from 
which the spirit did not shrink or the 
flesh naturally revolt. It was not founded 
upon any intuitive or acquired instinct, 
perception, or moral sense of the people, 
and consequently a breach of the law 
conveyed no moral turpitude to their 
minds. He reminded their Lordships of 
what was said in the Report of the Royal 
Commission which sat in 1847. The 
Report stated that— . 

“‘Nine-tenths of 1,364 marriages within pro- 
hibited degrees since the passing of the Act of 
1835 have been contracted with the deceased 
wife's sister. Eighty-eight cases only were 
discovered in which Lord Lyndhurst’s Act had 
prevented an intended marriage, and of these 
88 cases 32 were stated to have resulted in open 
cohabitation without the sanction of any form 
or ceremony.” 

Again, the Commissioners in their Report 
stated— 

“We are constrained not only to express our 

belief that the Statute of 5 & 6 Will. IV. has 
failed to attain its object, but also to express 
our doubt whether any measure of a prohibitory 
character would be effectual. These marriages 
will take place when a concurrence of circum- 
stances gives rise to mutual attachment. They 
are not dependent on legislation.” 
He should like also to quote from the 
evidence of Cardinal Wiseman before the 
same Royal Commission of 1847-48 as 
to dispensations— 

“T have had a great many cases of this sort, 
and I have never been refused a dispensation.” 
It was rather curious to reflect that in 
looking to liberty in this matter they had 
te turn from the British Parliament to 
the Romish Chureh. The Cardinal con- 
tinued— 
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and among the poor. In the middle classes jt 
generally results from the sister having lived, 
perhaps for some years, in the family with the 
wife, the health of the wife perhaps being 
delicate. ‘The wife dies and leaves a y 
family ; the husband has his business to 

to, and has no one to take care of his children, 
and the sister-in-law has no other shelter—pro- 
bably has lost her parents, or has been living 
many years in her sister's house. . . . . 
There is:an attachment naturally between them 
from haying lived so long together. To bring a 
stranger into the house would probably be di 
turbing the peace and happiness of the little 
society. The children are’ attached to their 
aunt; and it appears altogether the most 
natural arrangement for their happiness, as 
well as to prevent the sin | wegegy | of cohabi- 
tation without marriage, that a dispensation 
should be granted. That, I should say, is the 
history of nine out of ten of the cases which I 
have had to deal with. In the lower ranks it 
is generally a case of abaolute poverty. The 
sister, if sent away, is turned into the streets } 
the man himself coul( not pay for a servant; 
he perhaps is too poor to expect anyone else to 
marry him; he is getting old ; and the parties 
are thrown together in such a way that it 
is advisable that they should be married, other- 
wise it might end in cohabitation without mar- 
riage. Those are the ordinary cases.” 


He had made these quotations because 
they appeared to him to embrace the 
whole matter. They showed what the 
law did, and failed to do. The Report of 
the Commission proved what the case 
was then. The law never had prevented, 
and never would prevent, these marriages. 
It only drove people into deceit and 
purjury, or into living in open co- 
habitation without any form of marriage. 
That was the value and effectiveness of 
the law as it stood. By amending the 
law as the Bill proposed their Lordships 
would be making the law respected by 
the people, and would be bringing the 
law into conformity with the consciences 
and moral perceptions of the people. 
Was it a fortunate thing, to say the least 
of it, that in such an important matter 
as the Marriage Laws the Mother 
Country should essentially differ from 
every one of her self-governing colonies ? 
On that account also he would ask the 
House to amend the law, but he appealed 
to their Lordships principally on accouut 
of the men and women and children who 
were suffering from the injustice of the 
law as it now existed. It would be easy 
enough to advance instance after instance 
in proof of the great sacrifices—amount- 
ing often to the whole savings of a life- 
time—made by poor people in order to 
go through the form of marriage in some 
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country more .civilised in this respect 
than Great Britain, He did not wish to 
appeal to the sympathies of their Lord- 
ships, but rather to their justice and 
eommon-sense, He asked them to amend 
the law for the sake of these men and 
women, and for the sake of the innocent 
children who were the victims of the law, 
With great hope and confidence he would 
leave to their Lordships this upportunity 
of righting a great wrong and doing a 
great act of justice and mercy. He 
begged to move the Second Reading of 
the Bill, 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Dunraven.) 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE presented 
a Petition from the clergy of the City of 
London and the suburban clergy incor- 
porated as Sion College praying the House 
to reject the Bill, and said: My Lords, on 
one point the House will, I am sure, be 
agreed, that the noble Earl has discharged 
the task imposed ou him with the ability 
which might have been expected from 
him, and with temperance and moderation. 
I regret that I cannot agree with the noble 
Earl’s conclusions, Forty-five yéars have 
passed since I first addressed Parliament 
on this subject, and nothing that I have 
heard since has caused me to alter the 
views which I then held. I was surprised 
to hear the noble Earl describe the Bill 
as one of compromise, and as respecting 
as far as possible the views on the 
subject entertained by the majority 
of the clergy. I myself. see no 
element, of compromise in the Bill, 
but very much the reverse. Of 
all the Bills which have been presented 
of late years to Parliament on this sub- 
ject it seems to me that the present Bill 
has the least claim to that character. 
But on that point I shall have more to 
say before I conclude :—I will address 
myself first to thé substance of the case, 
for and against the Bill. Stripped of all 
ornament and disguise the case for the 
Bill is that an indefinite number of per- 
sons—not so many as the noble Earl 
supposes—have thought it right, gene- 
rally with their eyes open, to set aside 
the law of the country on this matter 
of marriage. Whatever may be the 
aumber of these persons, it is certainly 
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very small in comparison with the number 
seenes who entertain and act upon a 

ifferent feeling. Your Lordships would 
be greatly mistaken if you thought that 
this question only affected those members 
of the community who have set aside or 
who may desire to set aside this particular 
restraint upon lawful marriage. It is a 
question which affects the happiness of 
every home in the country, and all those 
who do not desire to do this thing, and 
who think it wrong, are as much con- 
cerned as those who havedone it. What 
are the proportions of those classes to each 
other? I do not know what is computed 
to be the number at the present time of 
the persons directly affected by the Bill; 
but I do know that the number of those 
who would be affected by the change 
which it would make in the presert con- 
stitution of the family, and by the loss 
of the comfort and benefit which they 
receive from it, is enormously greater. 
The last Census showed that there were 
more than 5,000,000 unmarried women in 
the United Kingdom over the age of 15. 
Every one of those women, except the 
very youngest and the oldest, are 
potentially concerned in this measure, 
As an example of the feeling with which 
women regard such a measure, your 
Lordships may permit me to refer toa 
letter which I have recently received 
from a lady in Belfast, very well known, 
and of great ability. She writes-—— 

“ Please allow me to say that I know this 

measure is viewed with the utmost horror by a 
yery large number of those women who are 
commonly known as the advocates of women’s 
rights.” 
She goes on to say that she is one 
of those who look at this question 
from a religious point of view, and 
she suggests that sufficient notice has 
not been taken of the profound injury 
which the passing of such a Bill would 
inflict of the sister who, though no one 
seems to recognise it, has rights, and 
especially the right of freedom. 

“There are many women,” she continues, 
“to whom this form of marriage is loathsome ; 
and, though they would be willing to give 
much attention to their sister's children if the 
brother-in-law were out of the question, yet if 
this Bill passes would not risk their character 
by going near his house, nor incur the risk of 
being urged to do what they think wrong.” 

I am sure that the number of women 
who would suffer if this Bill were 
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passed is prodigiously great. It is 
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no figure of speech or exaggeration to 
say that the Bill would destroy 
the relation of sister-in-law altogether. 
The law regarding the woman as a sister, 
she takes a sister’s place in the family. It 
is most essential to the happiness of 
married life, and to the happiness of the 
wife, that her sister should continue to 
be as a sister in the hushand’s house. 
The familiarity which is protected by 
this prohibition and which cannot exist 
in the same manner without that protec- 
tion, enables the sister, both during the 
wife’s life and afterwards also, to perform 
the duties of a sister and to enjoy the 
privileges and affections of a sister in the 
house of her sister’s husband. All that 
state of things the Bill would practically 
sweepaway. What is the use of these pro- 
hibitions of marriage in any case ? It is to 
fence round the family and the domestic 
relations, by making that impossible in 
law, the possibility of which would 
alter, or at least might in the greater 
number of cases alter, the character of 
those relations. That is the reason for 
having any prohibitions at all. No one 
proposes to sweep them away as to con- 
sanguinity, and no one now proposes to 
sweep them all away with respect to 
affinity. The use of them is to permit 
relations within the family circle on both 
sides, where, in the language of the 
Divine law, husband and wife have been 
made one, to be governed by that prin- 
ciple of unity; that they may enjoy 
the same rights of affectionate intercourse 
which belong to the natural relations. If 
the noble Ear! thinks that is not a practical 
view of the matter among all classes of 
the people, I can only say Iam quite sure 
it is so, in proportion as refinement, intelli- 
gence, civilisation, and a high moral sense 
prevails among them. The noble Ear! 
says that this isa poor man’s question. I 
have often heard that said before, but 
I do not believe it to be in the least degree 
true. In fact, Iam convinced from some 
personal knowledge of the matter that the 
proportion of these marriages among the 
poor is very much less than the proportion 
of such marriages in the classes above them. 
It is not true that poor men’s wives’ sisters 
are often, or even ordinarily, ina position 
to take care of their sisters’ children ; for 
they go out to service or to business. 
When a poor man’s wife dies it is‘ gene- 
rally a neighbour and not the wife’s 
sister who assists him in the management 
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of bis family. My own means of know- 
ledge in this matter are fortified by the 
inquiries which others have made. The 
Commission of 1847, to which reference 
has been made, was manifestly not set 
on foot by the poor or for the sake of 
the poor, but by persons in a very 
different condition of life. Of the 
connections of this kind which were 
brought to the knowledge of the Com- 
mission mentioned by the’ noble Earl, 
more than 1,300 were drawn from the 
richer and middle class, aud among the 
poor the number of cases which they 
discovered was less than 50. The late 
Lord Hatherley, who lived in West- 
minster, caused inquiries to be made there 
in two parishes, and only found one case of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
among 60,000 people. When this be- ~ 
came the subject of remark in the news- 
papers, one other case, ani one only, 
was brought forward by a City 
Missionary. That result, I think, 
does not tend to support the notion 
that this is a poor man’s question. 
When this question was before the 
House on a former occasion I received 
letters from clergymen in London, and 
from Mr. McNeill, of Liverpool, and Mr. 
Hugh Stowell, of Manchester, in which 
they testified that, according to their ex- 
perience, this sort of so-called marriage was 
not more common than those within other 
prohibited degrees. The notion, there- 
fore, that this is a poor man’s question 
cannot be substantiated. The noble 
Earl speaks of the law prohibiting these 
marriages as being ineffective, and 
thinks it ought to be repealed in con- 
sequence. As well might the noble Ear} 
argue that, because people often com- 
mit bigamy, the law for the pro- 
hibition and punishment of that offence 
ought to be repealed. Some people 
say that, unless one can find in 
Scripture some text unequivocally and 
beyond controversy prohibiting mar 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, sueh 
unions ought no longer to be forbidden. 
The very same position might be taken 
up, much more reasonably, with re- 
gard to polygamy, for I should like 
to know in what part of Scripture can 
a text be found unequivocally and 
beyond controversy prohibiting poly- 
gamy ? What laws are there, which 
many persons do not disobey? If 
that line of argument were accepted 
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it would go a long way. The people 
who have contracted these unions have 
persuaded themselves, I will assume, 
that their action is not wrong; we 
are assured that they have no con- 
scientious scruples and pass a com- 
fortable existence, their neighbours 
treating them as they would treat any- 
body else. If it be so, these people do not, 
after all, suffer any great hardship. What 
they did was done with their eyes open, and 
the law inflicts no punishment upon them 
except by refusing to recognise their 
relationship as having the same effects as 
ordinary marriage. And they are able 
to settle any property which they may 
have, as they please, upon their 
children. The hardship argument, 
therefore, does not appear to me to 
have much force. But the change which 
the noble Earl advocates would cause much 
more extensive and much less merited 
hardship by depriving deceased wives’ 
sisters of their present status in widowers’ 
homes throughout the country, where 
their brothers-in-law do not want to 
marry them, or they to marry their 
brothers-in-law. This proposal, if agreed 
to, would sadly interfere with the comfort 
of many families, and children of deceased 
wives would be deprived of the care 
which aunts now give them  with- 
out reproach in many homes among all 
classes in the country. Many of us have 
known it. Then, I say, if you look to 
the interest of the children in the large 
view, you are going directly against their 
interests. I do not believe that children 
would be better off if the aunt became a 
stepmother, when a second family was 
the result; for in many cases the 
aunt would, not wunnatarally, prefer 
her own children to her dead sister’s, 
and the home might not for those 
children be a very happy one. If, there- 
fore, we look to the question of loss 
and gain, the classes of persons con- 
cerned, and the circumstances under which 
that loss or gain occurs, I say, the im- 
mense preponderance is with the vast 
majority of the law-abiding community 
against such an invasion of family life ; 
and those who conscientiously believe 
it to be wrong are far more proper 
objects for the protection of the law 
than those who are favoured by the noble 
Earl. Well, my Lords, I think all 
your Lordships will be agreed in 
the principle, that nothing is more 
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important for the State than to main- 
tain the sanctity of marriage and 
the purity of the domestic relations. 
It is necessary that the prohibitions 
which go to maintain the purity of the 
domestic relations should go as far as 
they go now—that is, as far as the family 
goes—and should apply, besides cases of 
direct ascent and descent, to brothers and 
sisters, and the children of brothers and 
sisters, and to sisters-in-law as being 
themselves sisters by the relationship 
contracted through marriage. The 
noble Lord has wisely refrained from 
entering into the religious view of the 
question any further than by saying 
what his own private opinion is, and I 
shall imitate his reserve. But I will 
say, that this is a subject, on which it is 
not possible to separate religious and 
moral from social considerations; and 
that the principle upon which a sound 
marriage code ought to be constructed 
is one which will go as far as the most 
direct .and intimate relationships in re- 
spect of consanguinity and affinity, and 
should be equal in its application to men 
and men. That is our present law, and 
that is the general law laid down in that 
part of the Old Testament from which 
undoubtedly the table of the prohibited 
degrees was adopted. With regard to 
that particular verse in the Scripture 
which has been supposed to introduce an 
exception in this particular case, all I 
will say is that Christendom down to a 
very recent period was agreed in thinking 
that Christians ought to go by that 
general Jaw ; and that it was a mistake 
to interpret that particular verse as in 
any sense justifying an exception to the 
code adopted by the Caristian Churches. 
That belief—though no one would think 
of foreing it upon his neighdours—pre- 
vailed not only before the Reformation, 
but also universally at the time of the 
Reformation ; and, but for the unfortunate 
adoption of the Roman Catholic system 
of dispensations as to certain degrees— 
which do not stop at affinity—there 
would never probably have been any 
question about the matter. Marriages of 
this kind, subject to the practice of 
dispensation in the Roman Catholic 
and some Protestant Churches, were from 
the time of Henry VIII. downwards dis- 
tinetly affirmed to be within the pro- 
hibited degrees. I might well content 
myself with that which was the view of 
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this country, and of Scotland, and 
Christendom generally, when Churches 
were not divided as they are now. But 
it does net stop with them. It is still 
entertained, at all events by the very 
great majority of the Church of England, 
and—I do not know whether by a great 
majority—but by a great number of the 
most capable judges in the Churches of 
Scotland. In 1873, the English Non- 
conformist ministers were addressed by 
24 leading Scotch Presbyterian ministers, 
Free Chureb, United Presbyterian, and 
others, among whom were Dr. Candlish, 
Dr. Begg, and Dr. Guthrie, showing that 
they continued to adhere deliberately and 
with unshaken conviction to that view. 
But I will pass from that branch of the 
subject to another. My noble Friend 
dealt with the example of foreign 
countries and our colonies, and particu- 
larly of France, Germany, and the United 
States, to induce us to follow their ex- 
ample, because he thinks that evidence 
is to be derived from them that this re- 
laxation of the Marriage Law is not 
attended with bad effects. I said “ this 
relaxation of the Marriage Law,” and I 
said it purposely, because I am convinced 
that if you relax the Marriage Law in 
the way proposed, and make it inconsis- 
tent with itself—leaving for the time 
the prohibition of marriage with a 
deceased brother's wife, the prohibition 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s niece, 
and all the other prohibitions of a similar 
nature—it is impossible that any single 
principle of this measure could be logi- 
cally advocated, or practically satisfied, 
without sweeping away, one after 
another, all the other prohibitions in cases 
of affinity and some of consanguinity 
also. This has been done on the Con- 
4inent of Europe. The movement has 
not stopped at the demand that marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister shall be 
allowed, because the marriage of the 
wife’s relations within other degrees of 
affinity, and of uncles and nieces, aunts 
and nephews, has been admitted on prac- 
tically the same grounds—namely, that 
there were a number of persons who 
had contracted or wanted to contract 
such marriages and insisted upon their 
liberty so to do, and that the objections 
of others ought not to bind them. If, 
therefore, the supporters of the Bill refer 
to other countries, it is necessary to see 
what those other countries have done ; 
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and it is quite certain that here also, 
as the principle requires, so in the end jt 
will be done. I would like upon. that 
subject to quote words which struck me 
very much, when uttered in this House 
by the late lamented Bishop Magee of 
Peterborough :— - 

“ Principles embodied in our legislation are 
forces which are not under our control, It 
does not rest with us to say, when we introduce 
a principle into any measure, ‘ Thus far shall it 
go, and no further.’ We can no more do that 
with the principles ‘of law than we can with the 
forces of nature, and when we once set freea 
new and distinct principle in any Act of legis- 
lation, it is certain to work itself out to its 


n conclusion by the logic of events, or 
by the ic, still more powerful, of human 
passion human feelings.” 


And to this I will add the following 
words, spoken by President Woolsey in 
1881 :-— 

‘If there is any principle in our legislation "— 
meaning the legislatior which had taken 
place in the United States with regard to 
marriage— 

“it is not a moral one of reverence for the most 
sacred institution of the family and of married 
life, but it is a desire to afford relief for cases 
that are nearly as pressing as those that have 
relief afforded already.” 

It is clear, that every argument that can 
be advanced in favour of the removal 
of this prohibited degree is applicable to 
other prohibited degrees. In Prussia 
aud Germany uncles and nieces, aunts 
and nephews, may marry; and in 
Prussia, and other parts of Germany, 
even a dispensation is no longer necessary. 
The noble Earl in many parts of his 
speech urged that facts were against 
the idea that, socially, this particular 
marriage could do any harm. I do 
not know whether my noble Friend 
has taken notice of the discussion which 
took place in the year 1803 in France at 
a meeting to consider the Code Civil, at 
which the Emperor Napoleon, then First 
Consul, presided. The Commission ap- 
pointed to draw up the Code in the first 
instance presented their draft with- 
out a prohibition of marriage between 
brothers and sisters-in-law. A minority 
of the Commissioners was in favour 
of that prohibition; it was diseussed 
at the meeting, and the result of the 
discussion was to introduce the 
hibition without any power of dispensation, 
while, at the same time, the prohibition 
of marriage between uncle and niece and 
aunt and nephew was made subject to 
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dispensation. The House will not forget 
that this diseussion took’ place from 
a purely social point of view. Reli- 
gious motives did not influence it at all. 
I refer to it not only for the result, 
but for the opinions which were ex- 
pressed by some of the eminent jurists 
who formed the majority in favour of the 
prohibition. In 1792 the French Marriage 
Law had been relaxed upon the largest 
seale, and a flood of marriages which were 
not afterwards allowed took place. In 
the discussion of 1803 the Minister of 
Justice at that time, M. Regnier, ex- 
pressed the opinion, as to the particular 
case of marriage between brothers and 
sisters-in-law, that the 

“permission given by the law of 1792, as its 
consequences, brought trouble into families, 
and was the chief reason of the demands for 
divorce then before the Courts.” 

M. Cambacérés, alluding to what had 
been said on behalf of those children who 
might be supposed to find a second 
mother in their aunt, said this would 
result in extremely rare cases, such mar- 
riages being 

“usually determined by motives of a very much 
less respectable character ;” 

while M. Maleville stated that all the 
Courts of Justice testified against these 
maringes between brothers and sisters-in- 
law. The Code Civil was altered in 
1832 in a remarkable way, by puttipg 
those marriages, and marriages between 
uncle and niece, nephew and aunt, upon 
exactly the same footing, of being sub- 
ject to Royal dispensation for grave 
cause. The Marriage Law is a whole, 
and if we begin relaxing it in one direction 
we shall have to relax it in the direction 
of divorce as well as of marriage. The 
Duke of Marlborough stated in this 
House in 1873, that after the Marriage 
Law had been relaxed in Prussia there 
were 7,800 divorces in three years. 
In this country there were only 
7,321 in 30 years, from 1857, when 
divorce was first introduced, to 1887; so 
that in three years in Prussia there were 
more divorces than in 30 years in this 
country. In the United States in 20 
years, from 1867 to 1886, there were no 
fewer than 328,613 divorces, and that is 
the country upon whose example the 
advocates of the Bill rely ; while at the 
same time many persons in the United 
States who are anxious for the family 
life are doing what they can to produce 
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an improvement in the Marriage Lawsof 
that country. I will vot the testi- 
mony which high authorities have borne 
of the sad effects which this state of things 
have had upon the social life generally’ 
of some of the United States. I will 
only urge the House to pause much and 
long before it passes such a measure 
as this; because if we once broke 
down the sanctity which surrounds the 
Marriage Law in one direction, we 
might find it exceedingly diffieult to 
maintain it in other directions. I 
do not want to delay the House by 
dwelling long on the history of the 
question. But it is a remarkable history, 
because, in truth, the movement—though 
spontaneous with some people—has been 
an organised movement, set on foot by a 
very limited class of persons for personal 
reasons. The Commission of 1847 has 
been referred to; I ean only say, with 
great respect for the eminent persons 
who constituted the Commission, that it 
appears to have laid itself open to the 
charge of merely registering the results 
which that organisation for altering 
the law had collected. Forty witnesses 
were examined, thirty-five of whom were 
witnesses on behalf of the organisation : 
and there were only five on the other side, 
clergy of the Church of England, who 
who were balanced by five clergy of the 
minority in the Church of England, who 
took a view in favour of relaxation. I must 
say, without casting any imputations on 
the members of the Commission, that the 
inquiry was conducted in a manner which 
deprives the result of all title to any 
considerable degree of respect. Then as 
to Parliament. There were seven Houses 
of Commons from 1847 to 1880; in three 
of them the Bill passed its Second Read- 
ing more than once; in one it was rejected 
onee, and passed onee; in two it was re- . 
jected once, and in one it was rejected 
twice. In this House, the Second 
Reading of the Bill was carried in 1883 
by a majority of seven; buton the Third 
Reading it was rejected by a majority of 
five ; and on all other occasions it was 
rejected on the Second Reading. I cannot 
help thinking that if this were a measure 
which really interested the general public 
it would not be this House which would 
now be asked to pass its Second Reading. 
I know there is a Bill before the other 
House, and that reminds me _ of 
the difference between the two Bills. 
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Except in the single point that the future 
marriages are to be solemnised in a 
Registrar's office, or in a building where 
the presence of a Registrar is necessary, 
there is not in this Bill a single word 
which would operate directly or indi- 
rectly in favour of ‘the Church. 
There is nothing to save a minister 
of the Church of England from 
being proceeded against at law if he 
should enforce the discipline of the 
Church in those cases. The noble Earl 
said it would be possible to introduce 
those things in Committee. But there are 
provisions for the protection of ministers 
of the Church of England in the Bill 
before the other House which must have 
been deliberately left out of this Bill, 
while the noble Earl’s friends have been 
appealing outside for support of this Bill 
on the ground that those clauses which 
have been deliberately left out of the Bill 
arein it. That is very extraordinary ; but 
it is not the only matter of importance in 
connection with those Bills. In the Bill 
of 1890 there was an exception made in 
the case of brothers and sisters-in-law 
who had gone through the form of 
marriage, if they had been separated by 
an agreement in writing. But even if 
there were an agreement in writing to 
separate, under this Bill they would be 
re-married by Act of Parliament, when 
they had not been married before. That 
is not all. The Divorce Act of 1857 
gives the wife the right to obtain a 
divorce from her husband for incestuous 
adultery, and the definition of incestuous 
adultery for the purposes of that Act is 
adultery committed by the husband with 
@ woman with whom if the wife were 
dead he could not lawfully contract 
marriage, by reason of her being within 
the prohibited degree of consanguinity 
and affinity. In the Bill which the Duke 
of Albuns introduced into this House in 
1889, and in the Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons in 1890, there was an 
express saving of the wife’s right to 
sue for divorce against her husband in 
such cases ; but it is omitted from this Bill 
as well as from the Bill now before the 
House of Commons ; so that in the case 
of adultery between a husband and his 
sister-in-law the right of the wife to sue 
for divorce, granted by the Act of 
1857, is to be taken away. I am 
also strongly opposed to the retrospective 
effect of the Bill, though I daresay the 


The Earl of Selborne 
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promoters of the Bill think it would not 
be valuable without it. It would enact, 
that marriages contracted during a period 
when the law prohibited them, when the 
law declared that they should be abso- 
lutely null and void, “shall not be 
deemed to have been void or voidable.” 
The Legislature is, as it were, to 
put on a_ white sheet and do 
penance for its own acts, and for the 
state of the law down to the Reforma- 
tion and after the Reformation, delibe- 
rately re-enacted and re-enforced in 
1835; and to say that an arrangement 
which the law said was not a marriage shall 
be deemed to have been a marriage, not- 
withstanding any Statute to the contrary, 
with some exceptions as to pending suits 
and decrees actually made for separation 
—suits and decrees which everyone knows 
there would not be, because they were 
rendered unnecessary by the Act of 1835, 
which in these matters made the law self- 
executing. This law is to be inade because 
a certain number of people have thought 
fit to break the law ; I say that to make it 
so retrospective is a thing contrary to first 
principles, and there is not a subject on 
which the violation and disregard of the 
law would not be invited and encouraged 
if your Lordships were to agree to such a 
Bill. I move that the Bill be read a 
second time on this day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day six months ”).—( The 
Lord Selborne.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL): My noble and _ learned 
Friend has directed his attack upon this 
Bill largely upon the ground that it is a 
Bill only for a certain number of people 
who have broken the law, and that it is 
merely in order to save them from the 
effecis of their breach of the law that 
your Lordships are asked to pass this 
measure. It is because I differ so en- 
tirely from the view of the noble and 
learned Lord in that respect that I have 
felt compelled to take part in this De- 
bate. This Bill is desired for those who, 
in the past, have contracted marriages 
contrary to the law, and which the 
Bill would validate. Surely, the fact 
that some have entered into such 
marriages, notwithstanding the existence 
of the present law, and the fact that 
these marriages have been declared in- 
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valid, and that the children of such , upon it. 
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I believe there would be 


marriages sre, in the eye of the law, | nothing worse for the Church, nothing 
illegitimate, is the strongest evidence | likely to be more disastrous or to do 


you can have that there exists in this 
community many who desire to enter 
into such marriages, but are prevented 
by the state of the law from doing so. 
These are surely entitled to some con- 
sideration, if this law be one which can- 
not on every ground be justified. The 
whole argument of the noble Lord was 
directed, to a great extent, to showing 
what a very limited number of persons 
have contracted such marriages ; and he 
therefore asked your Lordships to com- 

that limited class of persons with 
the number of those who, be said, would 
be injured if a change in the law were 
made. But the ground upon which 
many of us support the measure is this : 
that if it be a marriage not contrary to 
Divine law, and which, on the whole, is 
not likely to be mischievous in its 
consequences, the State ought not to 
prohibit the marriage, but ought to 
leave those who desire to contract it free 
to carry out their wishes. Such a law 
does much to endanger the protection 
and security of the sanctity of marriage 
and the purity of the domestic hearth, 
which, I believe, we all desire to promote. 
When the noble and learned Lord moves 
the rejection of this Bill as necessary for 
the purpose of securing the sanctity of 
marriage and the purity of the domestic 
hearth, he rather casts an aspersion, 
which is far from being deserved, upon 
vast masses of the community, and upon 
our fellow-subjects in other parts of the 
British Empire. On recent occasions a 
majority of noble Lords in this House 
— if you exclude the most rev. and right 
rev. Prelates—voted in favour of a 
measure such as this. Is it to be an im- 
putation which can be maintained or 
justified that the majority of your Lord- 
ships are indifferent to the sanctity ,of 
marriage, and the purity of the domestic 
hearth ? If it could be established that 
this was a proposal contrary to the 
Divine law, to which we are all bound to 
bow, there would be an end of the ques- 
tion; but that is a matter on which 
there have been differences of opinion 
among high ecclesiastical authorities. 
When you have such a difference of 
opinion amongst those competent to form 
& judgment upon a matter of this kind, we 
are entitled to exercise our judgment 





more injustice, than if there should be an 
endeavour to compel the laity to act 
against their own judgment, and to con- 
demn that which they cannot see their 
way to condemn when they search their 
own minds and consciences. I am not 
going to argue the theological question. 
All I say is, that we are not bound to 
bow. to ecclesiastical opinion in this 
respect, especially as it has not been 
shared universally by theological writers. 
But it is said that the principle has been 
maintained in the Christian Church 
throughout all ages, and that such a 
marriage as this has always been regarded 
as contrary to Divine law. I have great 
difficulty in accepting that. I never 
knew that the Church of Rome granted 
dispensations to persons to break the 
Divine law. The late Cardinal Man- 
ning did not maintain that such a 
marriage was contrary to Divine 
law. On a former occasion I put 
a question to which I got no answer. I 
now repeat it. Can you show me any 
time in the Early Church when this 
marriage was forbidden when other 
marriages were not forbidden in precisely 
the same way and on precisely the same 
footing which are solemnised in the 
Church to-day? With regard to the 
social effect of a change in the law, my 
noble Friend dwelt principally upon the 
effect that such a change would bring 
about in the family relationship of sisters- 
in-law. Indeed, as I understood him, if 
this Bill were passed into law, sisters-in- 
law, as we pow understand the term, 
would cease to exist in this country. The 
result is apparently this : that sisters-in- 
law at present only exist in England, be- 
cause the change in the law now proposed 
has taken place elsewhere, and, as far as I 
know, the prohibition of this marriage 
only exists here. Therefore, the logical 
eouclusion is that only here is such athiag 
as a sister-in-law to be found. But my 
noble and learned Friend really rested 
that argument upon absolutely nothing 
but his own statement. Is it not the fact 
that in our. colonies and in many of the 
United States of America, as well asin 
other countries where these marriages are 
allowed, the family relationship is pre- 
cisely what it is here? If the purity of 
the home has been diminished, if the 
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domestic life is not there what it is here, 
there are clergy enough to collect evi- 
dence, and the Episcopal Bench would be 
furnished with the results. In a matter 
where one side assert that the desired 
change would be injurious to the domestic 
life, and where the other side assert the 
contrary, is it not an important—is it not 
the best— course to apply the evi- 
dence to be obtained from places where 
the proposed change has been tried ? 
Upon that point my noble and learned 
Friend gave us no evidence. We must 
remember that in no country but our 
own does this law exist, and from none 
of them did my noble and learned Friend 
produce one jot of evidence to show that 
under their law did family life differ in 
the slightest degree from that which pre- 
vails in this country. I have frequently 
spoken on this subject with those who 
live under a different state of the law, 
and they do not appear to comprehend 
the alarm with which this proposed 
change in our law is regarded by some 
among us, because they say that the 
social relations of brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law with them is precisely the 
same as they are with us. Such facts as 
these are far more important than mere 
theories as to the effects likely to be 
produced. The noble and learned Earl 
read an extract from the letter of a lady, 
in which she said that the women of this 
country would regard such a change in 
the law as is now proposed to be made as 
loathsome, and that if it were made many 
women would refuse to take care of the 
children of their deceased sisters because 
of the possibility of their brothers-in- 
law marrying them. With all respect 
for that lady, I say that she does not 
represent the views of her sex in this 
country. 1 know many women who are 
as pure in their lives and thoughts as my 
noble and learned Friend’s correspondent 
is, and who, I venture to say, care as 
much for domestic life as she does, who 
take a totally different view of the subject, 
and believe that the change in the law 
would be the best possible thing for the 
children of the deceased wife. The 
noble and learned Ear! said that this was 
a question which affected not the poor 
but the rich, but he produced but very 
slender evidence in support of that 
allegation. That allegation is certainly 
contrary to all the information that I 
have received upon the subject, and it 


The Lord Chancellor 





probabilities of the ease. My noble and 
learned Friend made no allusion to the fact 
that Cardinal Wiseman, in thecourse of the 
evidence which he gave before the Com- 
mission in 1847, had stated that the 

for whom dispensations had been obtained 
for the purpose of enabling them to marry 
their deceased wives’ sisters belonged not 
to the middle, but to the poorer classes, 
In my opinion, therefore, it is of the 
deepest importance to the poorer classes 
that this change in the law should be 
made. My noble and learned Friend 
went on to contend that as in fact these 
marriages, although forbidden by the law, 
were frequently contracted, and as the 
persons contracting them were received 
by those who belonged to the respectable 
and law-abiding class, it was unnecessary 
that the proposed change in the law 
should be made, especially as the family 
property, if there were any, was always 
settled upon the children of the marriages. 
But surely, my Lords, it does matter whe- 
ther the children of such marriages are 
legitimate or not. In my judgment con- 
sideration ought to beshownin this matter 
to those who have not violated the law. 
My noble and learned Friend appears to 
overlook the fact that among the poorer 
classes the great evil is not that they 
contract these marriages, but that the 
parties live together without marriage at 
all. Thus, by creating a purely artificial 
objection to these marriages, the law is 
absolutely conducing to immorality. The 
whole basis of my noble and learned 
Friend’s argument appears to rest upop 
this : that if the change in the law were 
effected it would be impossible for the old 
relationship between brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law to exist. But why should 
that be the case merely because it is 
possible for them to marry? I do not 
think that the instances of such marriages 
would be very numerous. In the first 
place, a wife is usually somewhat younger 
than her husband; and, in the second 
place, women generally live longer than 
men, and therefore a man might not even, 
if he wished to do so, have an oppor- 
tunity of marrying his deceased wife's 
sister. Why you should suppose that a 
man looks forward to the possibility of 
marrying his deceased wife’s sister, 
and that his whole married life is to 
be blasted in consequence of his doing s0, 
I confess, has to me always been mans 5: 
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does not appear to be supported by the 
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I do not think that such a change in the 
law would make the slightest difference 
in the relations between husband and 
wife and sister-in-law. In fact, there 
are many other relationships, such as 
those between cousins, in which equal 
difficulty might be said to exist. It is 
said that if we were to allow such 
marriages as these a sister-in-law could 
not keep the house of the husband of her 
deceased sister without scandal arising. 
That is an argument which I confess I 
cannot understand. In my opinion, if 
the parties could marry each other if they 
chose to do so, there would be much less 
risk of scandal than there is at present. 
If the change in the law were made, in 
my view people would soon come to 
regard the matter with indifference, and 
all idea of scandal would cease. My 
noble and learned Friend asked where we 
were going to stop if we once made this 
change in the law ; but I think that there 
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learned Lord dwelt upon the fact that in 
the Bill there is no protection for the 
clergy, but I would point out that this 
Bill only renders valid a marriage before 
a Registrar, and, therefore, a marriage 
before a clergyman would not be any 
more legal under this Bill than it would 
be at present.. The main question for 
your Lorships’ consideration is whether 
this change in the law would be, as I 
think it would be, beneficial and wise, 
and whether it would remove a burden 
which has been grievous to many and 
has not been attended with any advantage 
to the community. 

Tue Eart or DUDLEY said, the 
proposal now before the House has been 
debated so often in the House, and had 
been so frequently examined with ability 
and exhaustiveness from both points of 
view, that it was not possible for him, 
at any rate, to hope to throw any new 
light upon it, or even to deal with the 


is far more danger of sweeping away | old and familiar arguments as well as 
still further the law relating to prohibited | they had been dealt with on many pre- 


degrees by retaining this obstacle to 
marriages which a large number of | 
respectable and law-abiding people regard | 
as desirable than if this reasonable change 
were effected. I confess I think the 
danger will be much greater if you keep 
up this prohibition than if you were to 
break down the prohibition. 
Law finds its strength and security in so 
far as it commends itself to men. Once 
a Marriage Law ceases to commend itself 
to respectable and law-abiding people, 
then does that law become endangered ; 
and the best means, I believe, of ensur- 
ing the safety of the Marriage Law is to 
remove this restriction, It is said that 
once you removed this restriction other 
prohibited marriages would be promoted. 
I should like evidence that in many 
countries marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister leads to other prohibited marriages, 
and without ail evidence the argument 
hasnoweightinmy mind. Thenoble Earl 
pointed out that divorce prevails to a 
large extent in some of the countries 
where these marriages were permitted. 
He took the United States in the 5 
which I do not think was quite fair, be- 

cause the Marriage and Divoree Law 
differed in the various States. There are 
States in which this marriage is per- 
mitted where, I do not believe, that 
divorce is in the slightest degree more 
prevalent than it is here. The noble and 


A Marriage | 





vious occasions. But he did not apologise 
for trespassing upon the time of the 
House, for since the House was last 
called upon to consider a similar proposal, 
several Peers, himself amongst the 
number, had taken their seats in the 
House, and, so far as he was concerned, 
he could not allow that opportunity to 
pass without entering his strong pro- 
test against this proposal to alter 
the Marriage Law of this country. 
He felt convinced that those who 
opposed the Bill were expressing the 
true opinion of the country. He believed 
that by far the largest portion of the in- 
habitants of the Kingdom regarded the 
Bill with aversion, and even with 
horror; and were strongly opposed to 
any such change in the Marriage Laws. 
He knew, of course, that the promoters 
of the Bill advanced a perfectly opposite 
contention, They declared that the 
people of the country were most anxious 
that the Bill should become law, and 
that-they had repeatedly asked for its 
enactment. But he maintained that 
those who held that opinion had hitherto 
failed altogether to prove their case. 
The burden of proof lay entirely upon 
the promoters of the Bill, and what was 
the proof they advanced? They de- 
clared triumphantly that Bills more or 
less similar to this Bill had on several 
occasions been passed by the other 
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House, and had been rejected by the 
House of Lords, Was that a proof that 
the Bill expressed a National demand ? 
On the contrary, it appeared to him that 
the very fact that the repeated rejection 
of such a measure had been watched by 
the country without agitation of any 
kind clearly showed that it was either an 
unpopular proposal, or one with regard 
to which no feeling existed. If this 
Bill were so much desired, as some noble 
Lords would have them believe, why 
were the marriages only to be contracted 
before a Registrar? Why have not the 
promoters of the Bill cared to propose 
that in future all such marriages should 
be legal, no matter where contracted ? 
Simply because they knew that the 
sentiment of the clergy was almost | 
unanimously against them. The prin- | 
ciple of the Bill was antagonistic to some | 
of the fundamental laws of Christianity ; | 
and if the promoters of the Bill allowed 
that the Church was opposed to the pro- | 
posal, was not that equivalent to an ad- | 
mission that the great mass of the people | 
who followed the teachings of the Church | 
joined the clergy in their dislike of the 
Bill? But, apart from questions of | 
popularity, the whole weight of argu-| 
ment was against the Bill. It was 
thoroughly illogical. Could any mea- 
sure be called just or logical which 
proposed to make an arbitrary dis-| 
tinction between two identical parallel | 
cases in the prohibited degrees and | 
which gave to man powers of mar- 
riage while the claims of the wife in 
identical circumstances were absolutely 
ignored ? Indeed, the noble Lord who 
introduced the Bill admitted that it was 
not a logical Bill, and seemed to imply 
that few measures were logical. Of 
course, it might be said that the powers 
of marriage to which he had referred 
were demanded in the case of the husband 
and not in the case of the wife. But even 
admitting that, for the sake of argument, 
were the supporters of this Bill prepared 
to say that no further demand for relaxa- 
tion in the Marriage Laws would be made 
in the future? The noble Lord who 
introduced the Bill did not give them 
much information upon that point. He 
told them to keep to the matter in hand, 
but he (the Earl of Dudley) thought 
thev had every right, in settling this 
question, to a full explanation on the 
point from the promoters of the Bill. 


The Earl of Dudley 
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Let them say clearly and distinetly how 


far they intended to proceed in this’ 


matter, Would they stop at this point 
and thereby maintain two distinct modes 
of marriage for the man and the woman, 
or would they follow the Feewe up to 
its logical consequence and do away with 
any prohibited degree which happened 
to be inconvenient to a section of the 
community ? The fact was, that those 
who supported this proposal appeared to 
have ignored the principle on which the 
present marriage system was based. 
They assumed that it was the outcome of 
mere expediency or convenient arrange- 
ment, and that, therefore, they were 
violating no fundamental principle in 
changing the system to meet the pressure 
of some passing desire. Surely the system 
really rested on far deeper foundations. 
Surely it was part of the idea on which 
the whole of our social organisation had 


| been built up, and which had assumed its 


present form under the direction of the 
primary principles of Christian belief ; in 
other words, that our Marriage Laws 
were not independent arrangements which 


could be altered at haphazard by experi- 


mental politicians, forming as they did 
one of the corner-stones of the great 
fabric of Christian civilization. If they 
began to tamper with these laws in 
defiance of the sentiment from which 
they had sprung, they swept away all 
possibility of stopping before they got 
to the end of all the prohibited degrees. 
If they disregarded the feeling which 
at present made these marriages repug- 
nant to many people—he thought to the 
majority of people—there was no reason 
why they should not disregard it in other 
cases as well. And as that feeling con- 
stituted the real strength of our marriage 
system it was difficult to see how far 
changes once begun might not extend. 
On that account he opposed the Bill, but 
there was another reason why he hoped 
it would be rejected. It seemed to him 
that the legalisation of these marriages 
would lead to social inconveniences of 
the most serious kind, chief among them 
being the division between the law of 
the State and the law of the Church 
which must be created. The law of the 
Church would still continue to prohibit 
these marriages, while the law of the 
State would permit them. What, then, 
would be the position of a conscientious 
clergyman if these marriages were per- 
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mitted? Ina case in which two people 
who had married in this way wished to 

e of the Sacraments of the Chureh, 
would he not be justified in refusing to 
administer them? He believed that in 
a Bill of a similar kind now before the 
other House a clause was inserted 
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between the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities which had given rise to so much 
trouble in other countries. If this Bill 
passed, a new departure would be taken, 
; and an alliance which had been, produc- 
tive of so much benefit to the national life 
of this country would be weakened, if not 








exempting the clergy from  the/ endangered. Onthese grounds he should 
legal penalty for such refusal. It was | vote against the Second Reading of the 
with great regret that he (the Earl of | Bill. 

Dudley) had heard from the noble| *Tue ArcuBishorp or CANTER- 
Lord who introduced the Bill that; BURY: I must acknowledge the very 
clause had been omitted from the measure | conciliatory tone assumed towards the 
intentionally, and not from an oversight. Episcopal Bench by the noble Lord who 
The Bill would inflict on the clergy a | opened this Debate. I should like to 
cruel hardship ; but their resistance would say that I am quite certain his intention 
in all probability be successful, for in the | was to be as just as possible towards the 
face of public opinion it would be im-| Church. But your Lordships have re- 
possible to enforce penalties for dis- | ceived, beyond the speech of the noble 
obedience without, at any rate, the risk Earl, another appeal which emphasizes 
of straining to its utmost limit the present | still more strongly the desire “ to uphold 
relations between Church and State. But | the legitimate authority of the Church.” 
even if this clause were inserted in the | An appeal has been circulated amongst 
Bill at a later stage, which the noble your Lordships which asks “ the spiritual 
Lord led them to believe, it would be that Peers not to use their exceptional position” 
social inconvenience would remain almost on this occasion to oppose the measure, 
as great as before. Everyone acquainted ; I do vot know how it has happened, but 
with the conditions of life in our country | that appeal has not been sent to the 
districts knew very well what would spiritual Peers, so farasI know. It has 
happen if two people were refused the not reuched me, nor those with whom I 
ordinary rites of the Church on the | have spoken on the subject, and I saw it 
ground that they were not properly | simply by accident. As your Lordships 








married. They would, to say the least 
of it, be treated with great coldness by 
their neighbours; and if not actually 
compelled to leave the village, their lives, 
at any rate, would be made exceedingly 
uncomfortable. And this was not mere 
fancy. Even in his small experience in- 
stances of that kind had occurred, and 
many of their Lordships must have 
known of such cases. He would point 
out that the whole burden of the incon- 
venience of the change in the law would 
fall upon the very class which it was the 
professed object of the Bill to benefit— 
the poor and uneducated. The rich and 
educated, if they contracted these 
marriages, would do so with their eyes 
open. They would know the conse- 
quences their action entailed, and woald 
be prepared to accept them ; but the poor 
would not know, until too late, that the 
union they contracted was regarded as a 
sin by a large section of the community. 


Hitherto the law of the Church and | 


the law of the State had been 
practically identical, and they had 
been saved from those disastrous conflicts 
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| have been thus addressed in print, I do 
not think it proper that I should pass 
over the appeal, though it has not been 
|made directly to me. I do not know 
what is meant by “the exceptional 
position” which the spiritual Peers are not 
to make use of on this occasion. They 
have, indeed, special opportunities of 
knowing the wants both of rich and 
poor, and if they are asked not to 
use those exceptional opportunities, 
when called on to state what they 
think right and to support it, I must 
say it is rather an extraordinary request. 
If it means more than that, I cannot 
admit that the spiritual Peers in this 
House are in an “exceptional position ” 
in regard to legislative matters. You 
might as well say that a Bill is 
carried by the vote of the Viscounts 
as by the vote of the Bishops. A 
majority, according to the system of this 
House, is a majority of the whole House. 
The appeal that has been issued I should 
not further dwell upon but that it bears 





ithe names of some of the most re- 
| spected Members of this House. It 
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suggests that we should not “ enforce the 
canons of the Church of England.” I 
venture to say that that is not what we 
are about. The canons of the Church 
of England have been altered before, and 
could be altered again if due cause were 
shown ; but we maintain that the canons 
of the Church of England in this par- 
ticular are in harmony with the canons 
of the Universal Church. A noble and 
learned Lord on the last occasion dis- 
puted that, going back to very early 
times indeed ; but in-the clever and able 
and learned speech he made he could only 
contravene that fact by impugning abso- 
lutely the veracity of one of the noblest 
characters who ever lived, who was a 
statesman as well as a Churchman. If 
his plain evidence as to what was the 
custom in his own time—the fourth 
century—is to be set aside on the asser- | 
tion that what he says is not true there 
is no evidence in history at all. There 
are three grounds on which I must 
oppose this Bill. One of them, on which 
the noble Lord opposite has just spoken, | 
and on which I shall only have to 
add one word, is the severance it would 
introduce between the laws of the Church 
and those of the State. It has been 
denied by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack that the Bill would cause 





this severance. He characterised the ob- 
jection we felt as “mere fringe.” I think | 
I shall be able to show the House that it 
lies at the very root of the measure. My 
second objection is that this Bill is 
contrary to the principles which con- 
stitute the foundations of the law, 
sacred and profane. Thirdly, I oppose 
this Bill because it would legalise techni- 
cally a class of marriages which are 
looked upon with abhorrence by what I 
believe to be a majority of our 
fellow-subjects, and which would tend 
to destroy those affectionate and safe 
relations on which the security of the 
family rests. As to the first point, it 
is said in the printed Paper circu- 
lated amongst your Lordships that 
it is the intention of the promoters to 
“uphold the legitimate authority of the 
Chureh.” Well, they can only profess 
“to uphold the legitimate authority of 
the Church” by their having marriages 
of this kind performed before the Regis- 
trar and not forcing them on the clergy. 
If any clergyman, in obedience to the uni- 
versal law of the Chureh of England and 
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the law of the State of England up te 
the present time, declined to administer 
Holy Communion tothose who the Church 
assures him are not married, but are 
living together without marriage, he 
would be immediately open to an action 
at law. Now and again application is 
made to me with a view to actions at 
law, and if once the law of the State 
permitted this class of marriages. It 
happened that if clergymen, in obedience 
to the law of the Church, refused Holy 
Communion to persons by the State 
married, actions would be immediately 
brought. The noble Earl said the Bill 
would not interfere with the clergy in 
regard to the power they now have for 
punishing these marriages. The clergy 
do not want to punish ; but if this Bill 
were passed, the clergy would be liable 
to punishment for refusing Holy Com- 
munion, conscientiously and in obedience 
to Ecclesiastical Law, to persons who 
had contracted these marriages. The 
punishment is on the other side. But to 
support the Bill would not be right, 
even if it had regard to the legitimate 
authority of the Church. It would still 
not be right for the spiritual Peers in 
your Lordships’ House to vote. for it on 
any such ground or to withhold an ex- 
pression of their opinion. These mar- 
riages are opposed to law, scriptural 
and Roman. It has been said to-night, 
as it has been said before, that if a 
prohibition is laid down in the Bible 
there is an end of the question, but that 
it is not in the Bible. I can only say 
that opinions differ on that point. Hav- 
ing examined the matter most carefully, 
I can only record my solemn conviction 
that if these marriages are not expressly 
forbidden in the Bible they are certainly 
forbidden there by the clearest and most 
complete analogy—though it is im- 
possible that I should detain the House 
at this hour by giving proof of that. 
It is my solemn conviction that the 
analogies of the Mosaic law completely 
carry the point. There is one Biblical 
argument which has been urged over 
and over again in this House against 
us, but which, I notice, has not’ been 
urged to-night. We have not heard to 
night that the injunction to a brother to 
marry his brother’s widow bears upon 
this question. It certainly has no bear- 
ing upon it. These marriages were & 
close restriction upon a custom that uni- 
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versally prevailed before, and which 
prevails to the present time in Central 
Asia. The Jewish law confined that 

ice to the narrowest point ; and if it 
is still singular, there is no law in our 
own Codes which pretends to be abso- 
lutely co-extensive with morality. Our 
Lord has told us that there were things 
which were: left in the Mosaic law, 
because of the bardness of men’s hearts. 
But this cannot be gainsaid: that as 
soon as the Roman Empire became 
Christian ; as soon as the great Codes 
of Law were formed, at the same 
moment with the earliest Christian Creed, 
these iages were expressly in- 
cluded among those which were pro- 
hibited. It ought to be sufficient for 
this House that Christianity introduced 
such a law. That ought to be sufficient, 
even supposing there had been nothing to 
forbid these marriages before that. But 
that cannot be maintained. It is very 
well known that the same law which 
finally enacted it states that the ancients 
(“veteres”) believed that this marriage 
was allowable. But there is no defini- 
tion of what the “ancients” are or how 
far back that may reach. But we do 
know that early in the third century 
we have from the greatest writer of 
the time—uader Alexander Severus—we 
have a definition of affinity, and the 
statement that marriages of affinity and 
consanguinity are equally not to be con- 
tracted. It is true that marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister is not mentioned 
in so many words ; butitis clear from the 
argument, which is the basis of the whole 
statement, if naturally applied, that this 
relationship is included in the prohibition. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, challenging the Episcopal Bench, 
asked us whether certain marrjages which 
are now allowed by our law were not for- 
bidden at that same time, just as marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister is now. 
The noble and learned Lord’s learning 
possibly extends to regions of knowledge 
which are closed to me, but I presume 
that the noble and learned Lord refers to 
the marriages of first cousins, which 
are forbidden in the Theodosian Codex, 
but not in the same way nor with the 
same. sanction nor on the same ground. 
Augustine tells us that the marriage of 
first cousins was forbidden by human 
law, but not by Divine law ; that the pro- 
hibition was carried on the grounds of 
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expediency and experience, and with the 
consent of the whole human race. The 
question has been asked whether marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister would have 
been allowed by dispensation by the 
Church of Rome‘if the Papal See had 
held it to be contrary to the Divine 
law. The question shows a strange 
misapprehension of the claims of the 
Papal See. The theory is, that the Pope 
is the Vicar of Christ, and that, there+ 
fore, he can dispense in regard to things 
which may in a certain sense be forbidden 
even in the Divine law. He interprets, 
That is the whole theory of dispensa- 
tions, and it is in accordance with this 
theory that very recently dispensations 
have been granted for the marriage of 
uncles and nieces, and if the question is 
at all to the point we should have to 
say on the same ground that the marriage 
of uncles and aunts is not contrary to 
the Divine law. Lastly, I oppose this 
Bill because it would technically legalise 
more marriages of a sort which are at 
present heartily disapproved of by—I 
may not call them the best, but 
most respected and a very vast section of 
the community. The marriages which 
are made after divorce do not carry with 
them that moral approval which it is 
most desirable that marriages should carry. 
The view of such people does not rest upon 
the law ; it does not rest upon any enact- 
ment. It is an instinctive deep-rooted 
aversion. The law did not create that 
aversion, and the law, operate as it may, 
will never overcome it. If in making 
this assertion I only show my “ ignorance 
of human nature,” it is an ignorance 
shared by a large portion of my kind. 
I think that I have shown that my 
opposition to the Bill does not turn upon 
a single canon. It has been stated that 
if things remain as they are two brothers 
ought not to marry two sisters. That 
is an entire misapprehension of what is 
meant by affinity. The persons married 
may not marry their several connections 
by affinity, but those connections, of 
course, are not precluded from marrying 
together. The noble Lord produced 
an effect by saying that the table 
of our prohibited degrees was an arbi- 
trary one ; that it looked as if they were 
selected without any regard to principle. 
On the contrary, the principle is as clear 
and simple as it can possibly be. It is 
simply this: a man cannot marry his 
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mother or his mother-in-law or any- 
one upwards, and he may not marry his 
daughter or his daughter-in-law or any- 
one downwards. He may not marry his 
aunt or aunt-in-law, orhis sister or sister- 
in-law. Throughout, this table is the most 
complete and simple thing which could 
be produced ; and if anyone will take the 
trouble to check the tables at the end of 
the Prayer Book, you will find that that 
simple principle covers them all. If this 
Bill passes, how could it be maintained a 
year hence that a man may not marry his 
wife’s niece, when he has been permitted 
to marry his wife’s sister? The niece is 
further off—is less of the same blood. If 
the one prohibition goes, the other must 
goalso. It has been urged that nine- 
tenths of marriages within prohibited 
degrees are with sisters-in-law. Of course 
they are, because the parties would be 
about the same age and in the same 
circumstances. It is much less likely 
that a man would marry his aunt or his 
niece than his sister-in-law. I must 
point out that the premises of the argu- 
ment on the other side are that people 
have broken the law or that they wish to 
break it, and will that argument stand any 
comparison with the arguments which are 
opposed to it on the other side? We 
maintain four things, which are entirely 
independent one of the other. If any were 
disproved each of the others remains and 
is sufficient. The first argument is that it is 
forbidden in Scripture ; the second that it 
is forbidden in the history of jurisprudence 
ever since Christendom began, and I 
believe it can be shown that the pro- 
hibition had its roots much earlier in the 
history of the civilisations of the world. 
The third argument is that it has not 
been the usage of civilised nations up to 





the present moment, and their history 
shows that more and more they have 
relied upon the family for their centre and | 
base. tly, I do rely largely on the 

social feeling of what I am persuaded is for | 
the majority of the people of this country. | 
I trust that it will be felt that what is | 
endangered by this Bill is nothing less 
than the integrity of the family, which 
is the citadel of society, and of progress, 
and of religion. If we ask why the law 
has stood in England when other nations 
give it up, the answer is that in England, 
above all, the family is recognised as the 
centre itis. It is England which under- 
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stands best the word Aome and its 
associations. Esto perpetua. 


On Question, whether (“ now ”) shall 
stand part of the Motion? their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 120; Not- 
Contents 129. 


Resolved in the negative; and Bill te 
be read 2 this day six months. 


CHARITY COMMISSION, (HOUSE OF 
COMMONS). . 

Leave given to the Lord Welby to 
attend the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons (pursuant to message 
of the Ist instant), if his Lordship think 
fit; and his Lordship (in his place) con- 
senting thereto, a message sent to the 
Commons to acquaint them therewith. 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION BILL [H.L.} 


A Bill to confer additional powers on Boards 
of Conciliation and Arbitration—Was presented 
by the Earl of Onslow; read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 112.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL. 
(No. 71.) 

House in Committee (according tu 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


WEMYS5SS, &c., WATER PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 80.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 34.) 

House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- 

ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 


and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 99.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 72.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 
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COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON) BILL.—(No. 91.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed toa Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) | 
BILD [H.1.].—(No. 41.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL [u.1.). 
(No. 50.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PISTOLS BILL [H.L.].—(No. 40.) 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read, and discharged. 

MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 

(MIDDLESEX) BILL.—(No. 69.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments; further Amendments 
made ; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WORKS BILL. 
(No. 68.) 
Read 3* (according to Order); 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and 
returned to the Commons. 


ARBITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL [.1.]. 
(No. 78.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 

INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 

(No. 101.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and 
returned to the Commons. 

House adjourned at five minutes before Hight 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before EJeven o’clock. 


HOUSE.OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 15th June 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD 

RAILWAY, AND CITY OF DUBLIN 
JUNCTION RAILWAYS BILL [Lords] 
{by Order.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
said, he supposed it would now be in 


{15 Jung 1894} 
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Order for him to move the Instruction 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for the College Green Division of 
Dublin (Dr. Kenny)— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert clauses to enable the publi¢ to take 
sand and gravel from Killiney foreshore.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The Instruction is 
notin Order. I do not think the taking 
of sand and gravel from the foreshore 
relates to the subject-matter of the Bill. 
That is quite a sufficient reason for me to 
rule it out of Order ; but if it also invades 
the rights of the Crown, which I am not 
certain of at this moment, that would be 
an additional reason for me to rule it out 
of Order, because no consent has been 
given for such an invasion of rights. I 
do not think this Instruction is relevant 
to the subject-matter of the Bill. 

Coronet NOLAN did not think that 
the Crown claimed so extensive foreshore 
rights in Ireland as in England, and he 
did not think there would be any invasion 
of Crown rights. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That may be so; I 
am not very sure on the point, and I will 
take what the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man says. He is not empowered to 
move the Instruction for another hon. 
Gentleman ; but to save time, once that I 
have thought it best to state at however, 
the Instruction is out of Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if his attention has 
been called to the great inconvenience 
caused to the travelling public by Rail- 
way Companies so covering their stations 
with advertisements as to make it im- 
possible to observe the names of the 
stations ; whether he will in future cause 
a clause to be inserted in all new Rail- 
way Bills to prevent this evil ; and if he 
ean do anything with the existing lines 
to remedy this cause of inconvenience ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : 
Yes, Sir; the inconvenience is a great 
one, especially in London, and generally 
on stations of lines in or near great cities, 
I should be glad to dv anything to remedy 
it; and, so far as new railways are con- 
cerned, the evil will be met by the re- 
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quirement of the Board of Trade that 
names of stations are to be shown on 
boards and on platform lamps. I have, 
however, no power of compulsion as re- 
gards existing stations. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) inquired if the names of the 
stations, when reached, could not be ex- 
hibited in the railway carriages by some 
means ? 

Mr. BRYCE replied, that no doubt 
that would be very convenient, but the 
mechanism necessary for it would add to 
the expense. He preferred to take the 
simpler course of requiring the names of 
stations to be shown in such a way as to 
prevent their being mistaken for adver- 
tisements or notices. 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Str J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he has 
received representations respecting the 
inconvenience arising from the lateness 
of the hour fixed for the yearly examina- 
tions of the Arts and Science classes in 
secondary and higher grade schools in 
Scotland ; and whether it is possible to 
make provision for the examination 
within school hours of pupils attending 
day schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I have received representa- 
tions on this subject, and am giving 
attention to it. But the holding of a 
second examination in the year, espe- 
cially one which might be ultimately used 
in a way hardly contemplated when the 
Science and Art examinations were 
established, is a matter requiring very 
serious consideration before it is deter- 
mined upon. It is not merely a question 
of day or evening examinations, but much 
more than that, and I think it may be 
desirable to wait till the Royal Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education has re- 
ported before coming to any decision. 


THE FATALITY TO “TAMAR” SEAMEN. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty have further con- 
sidered the claim for Greenwich pensions, 
under Article 2225 of the Queen’s Regu- 
lations, of the widows of those petty 
officers and seamen who were drowned by 
the capsizing of the boat in which they 


Mr. Bryce 
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were returning from shore leave to 
H.M.S. Tamar, on the morning of the 
12th of December last; whether the 
Admiralty have denied their liability 
upon the ground that these men were not 
drowned on duty, inasmuch as the boat 
from which they were capsized was not 
a ship’s boat but a waterman’s ; and 
whether he is aware that H.M.S. Tamar 
made no provision for conveying men to 
or from the shore on liberty leave, and 
that, in the absence of such, these men 
had no alternative but to use shore boats ; 
and that, had they failed to report them- 
selves on board at the regulation hour, 
they would have been subjected to punish- 
ment for leave-breaking ? 

Tre CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rospertson, Dundee) + 
The Board of Admiralty have now de- 
cided that the circumstances connected 
with the unfortunate loss of certain 
men belonging to H.M.S. Tamar on the 
12th of December last justify the case 
of their widows being considered for the 
grant of Greenwich pensions. Arrange- 
ments had been made early in the year 
for a service of ships’ boats, but were not 
carried out because the ship’s company 
preferred to adhere to the system of 
making their own arrangements, inde- 
pendently of the ship. Even though the 
men might technically have been liable 
to punishment for not returning to their 
ship at the regulation hour, every con- 
sideration would have been shown them 
had it been proved that stress of weather 
prevented their leaving the shore. 

Mr. KEARLEY: Will the pensions 
be paid from the date of the death of the 
men ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I should like 
to have notice of that question. 


THE ESSEX REGIMENT. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he would consider the case of 
the officers of the 3rd and 4th Essex 
Regiments, whose training has, through 
no fault of their own, been suspended ; 
and whether, if attached to and doing 
duty with another battalion they might 
be allowed to draw their pay ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The training of these 
baftalions has been dispensed with in ¢con- 
sequence of an outbreak of small-pox. 
The men will receive their bounty ; and 
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the subalterns who are candidates for , such girls or boys act as messengers for 
commissions in the Army have been per- | adult persons ; and whether the case of 
mitted to be attached, with pay, to other ‘“ Grabam v. Lang,” in which it was held 
units for training, irrespective of vacancies | that the fact that a child had been 
in those units. As regards the other | supplied with some brandy ordered by a 
officers, a Militia battalion cannot claim | doctor for ber. sick mother did not con- 
to be trained; and they can only be | stitute a breach of certificate, is held by 
attached, with pay, to other units, in | the Scottish Police Authorities to legalise 
cases where there are vacancies which | in all cases the disregard of the express 


they can temporarily fill. prohibition of the certificate against 
supplying children with  exciseable 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE PAY. liquors, and to absolve publicans from 


Mayor RASCH: I beg to ask the | responsibility as to ascertaining that the 
Secretary of State for War whether | children supplied are really messengers 
persons belonging to the Reserve of | sent by responsible persons ? 

Officers draw pay as such ; whether they; *Tux LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
can be employed by any Department of | BaLrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : I do not 
the State without forfeiting their retired | read the decision in the case of Graham 

y ; whether private soldiers of the|as absolving the publican from making 
oat draw pay, and when employed in | inquiry in supplying a child with liquor, as 
Government Departments forfeit Reserve | to whether the child isa messenger for an 
pay; and whether he would consider | adult, and I aménformed that the practice 
the possibility of recommending some | of the police, in every case of such supply 
payment for the officers of the Reserve, | comiug under their notice, is to make in- 
or in lieu of pay a step of honorary | quiry forthemselves. The rule upon the 
rank ? | subject is, I think, to be found in the case 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: | of “ Donaldson v. Linton,” decided on 
Officers belonging to the Reserve of December 8, 1875, and referred toin the 
Officers do not draw pay as such, but | Judgment in thecase of Graham. | 


many of them are members of the Reserve 
as a condition of drawing retired Army | CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN THE NAVY. 


pay. All, if called out for duty, would| Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
receive the pay and allowances of their | beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
rank. An officer of the Reserve can be | whether he is aware that, while there are 
employed by any Department of the | 15 Catholic chaplains in the Army, there 
State without forfeiting retired pay ; but | is not one regular Catholic chaplain in the 
in certain cases his salary from a Civil ; Royal Navy, and that,notwithstanding the 
Department may be liable to reduction. | proportion of Catholics in the Royal Navy 
Private soldiers of the Reserve receive | is 18 per cent., Catholic service is never 
6d. a day, which is not forfeited on em- | celebrated on board Her Majesty's shipsat 
ployment in a Government Department. | sea ; and whether the Admiralty will con- 
There is no intention of paying officers | sider the advisability of appointing a 
of Reserve as sach, uuless called out for Catholic chaplain to each fleet, and thus 
duty; nor of giving them honorary | placing Catholic sailors and Catholic 
rank ; but, if employed, they are eligible | soldiers upon an equal footing in this 








for promotion. | regard ? 
| Mr. E. ROBERTSON (who replied) 
THE SALE OF INTOXICANTS TO ; said: Chaplains at fixed salaries are 
CHILDREN, | appointed at the principal naval centres 


Sr C. CAMERON (Glasgow, | at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Malta, to 
College) : I beg to ask the Lord | officiate for the Roman Catholic seamen 
Advocate whether his attention has been | and Marines ; and capitation allowance is 
called to the practice of publicans in | given to the local clergy at the less 
Scotland supplying young children with | frequented ports for the same service. 
spirituous liquors, ou the ground that the | Facilities are given to men of the various 
words of their certificates prohibiting denominations when in harbour to attend 
them from selling or supplying excise- | their respective Churches on shore. The 
able liquors to girls or boys apparently | difficulty of providing accommodation in 
under 14 years of age do not apply if | Her Majesty’s ships must always present 
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a serious obstacle to carrying clergy of the 
different denominations on board con- 
tinuously. The percentage of Roman 
Catholics is rather over 8 per cent. instead 
of 18 as stated. 

Captain DONELAN: Is it a fact 
that the Catholic chaplains at the stations 
referred to merely hold the position of 
acting chaplains? Am I to understand 
from the reply of the hon. Gentleman 
that, in the event of sickness and death, 
Catholic sailors on board ships at sea are 
debarred from receiving the rites of their 
religion ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The three 
ehaplains named are, I understand, in 
permanent employment at fixed salaries 
in the same way as Presbyterian 
chaplains. As to the second part of the 
question, I should like to have notice. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked as to 
the nationality of the chaplain at Malta ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that, 
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speaking from recollection, he was a} 


Maltese. 


THE MEELICK LOCK. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


whether he is aware that there were by 


| 
| 
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and fell againon the 4th. The sluices were 
not all open on the 4th, but sufficiently 
to pass the flood. Every care will be 
taken with the object of preventing 
floods. 


THE SUCK DRAINAGE. 

Cotonet NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if the Board 
of Works have lately issued Orders to 
ensure that the floods do not rise above 
the Parliamentary levels; and if they 
have reconsidered their instructions so as 
to combat the sudden increase of water 
caused by the drainage of the Suck and by 
the general drainage ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that there are no Parliamentary levels 
regulating the height of floods on the 
Shannon. The Shannon sluices require 
to be and are worked with the greatest 
judgment, with strict reference to the 
interests of owners and occupiers 
whose lands are situated both above and 
below the sluices. 

Coroner NOLAN: Is that the 
opinion of the: Board of Works and of 
the proprietors on the spot ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
the Board of Works that the sluices 


large floods above Meelick Lock on| are worked with the greatest judgment, 


the 16th of May, caused by the Meelick 
sluices not being raised in time, that the 
water continued rising until the 19th of 
May, the floods having risen to within 
18 inches of the greatest height in 
winter, when the sluices were raised ; 
whether the sluices were up on the 4th 
of June, when the Shannon was very 
full ; and whether he can take any steps 
to secure that these sluices shall be raised 
in future in time to prevent floods ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Iam informed that there was a heavy 
and sudden flood for the time of year on 
the 16th of May. On that date all the 
sluices in the New Cut and at Meelick 
were fully open. They had been opened 
gradually for two days before. The 
water, however, only rose to four inches 
over summer level, and fell on the 17th 
to two inches over summer level. On 
the 19th the water rose to six inches over 
summer level for one day, all the sluices 
being open during all this time. On the 
22nd the water was again at summer 
level, and it was at this level or below it 
until 3rd June, when it rose two inches 


Mr. E. Robertson 





and no complaint has been received re- 
specting them ; but if the hon. and gallant 
Member has any suggestion to make, I 
will see that it is duly considered. 


GALWAY AND CLIFDEN RAILROAD. 

Cotonet NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury when will the 
Galway and Clifden Railroad be opened 
to Oughterard, when to Recess, and when 
to Clifden ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Board 
of Works are informed by the Chairman 
of the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company that it is hoped that the line will 
be opened to Oughterard by the Ist of 
September, and to Recess and Clifden by 
the lst of January next. 


FOREIGN GOODS FOR THE PUBLIC 


SERVICE. 
Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 


the Secretary to the Admiralty why, 
during the year ending the 31st of March, 
salt pork to the value of £13,353, lubri- 
cating oil to the value of £8,915, and 
boilers to the value of £13,840, as well 
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as £1,000 worth | of chairs, and nearly! *Sir J. T. HIBBERT : With regard 
£1,000 worth of butter, were, purchased | to Stationery Office stores, the answer 
for Her Majesty’s Navy from foreigners | is, as has been frequently explained, that 
instead of from our own countrymen ? they are not obtained by contract, but are 
Tae SECRETARY to tue AD-| purchased in the open market, and no 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtrie-/| orders are given to firms ontside of the 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) ; In the | United Kingdom. Similarly “Lion” 
annual healthy competition between Irish | matches are bought from a firm in London. 
and Danish firms for orders for salt pork | Accordingly, neither of the two cases 
the Danes secured rather more than half | comes within the scope of the Return. I 
last year. The lubricating oil used is | am informed by the Admiralty that the 
only made in America and by one or two | contracts for the German boats referred 
British firms, who import thence the | to were not made by the Admiralty, but 
material from which it is distilled, Com-| by the contractors for the vessels on 
petition, which has greatly reduced the | which the boats will be carried. Hence 
price, resulted on the last occasion in the | this case is also outside the seope of the 
success of American contractors. Atthe| Return of Contracts with Foreigners 
time of the contract for Freneh boilers | made by Government Departments. The 
for two of our gunboats no British firms | Return appears, therefore, to be correct 
had had any experience in manufacturing | in its present form. 
boilers of these two special types, and| Cotoner. HOWARD VINCENT: 
they were bought in order that experi- | Can the right hon. Gentleman tell me 
ments under our own officers’ superin- | what steps are taken to ensure that Go- 
tendenece might be made, It was. an| vernment contractors are not mere agents 
experimental order. All further orders | of foreign mills and labour, and that they 
for tubulous boilers have been given to | supply articles made or produced at 
home firms. The supply of bentwood | home under the Fair Contracts provision, 
chairs was introduced three years ago. | and not in foreign countries, or in foreign 
British firms bave proved unable to make | prisons ? 
them at a reasonable price; but this *Sirn J. T.HIBBERT: These things 
pattern has now been abolished. I regret are bought in the open market. Paper 
that hitherto butter made and tinned at | was purchased by the Stationery Office 
home has failed to hold its own against last year from 98 different firms, in 
the tinned Danish butter selected by a! different parts of the United Kingdom, 
Committee for use in officers’ messes. It | but it is quite impossible to ascertain 
may be hoped that the great attention | where the different supplies were made. 
now being paid to butter-making, espe- 
cially at the instance of Agricultural 
Societies and County Councils, will soon IRELAND. 
resuit in our tinned butter being at Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
least equal to that of any other country. | | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : I | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury | has received a Memorial from the 
why the Return, No. 128, he has just laid | Central Association of Irish Sechoolmis- 
upon the Table of Government Contracts | tressess and from the Ulster Schoolmis- 
with Foreigners contains no particulars | tresses’ Association, protesting against 
of the foreign paper purchased on Go-| any withdrawal of the funds in the 
vernment account, of the Bavarian pencils hands of the Intermediate Education 
used by Her Majesty’s present Ministers | Board from the purpose for which they 
in their several offices and now issued to | were granted; whether the Board has 
the House of Commons, of the German | recently established a new grade, intro- 
boats ordered by the Admiralty, of the | duced a programme of commercial 
Swedish matches supplied to the Trea- | studies, and made several changes giving 
sury, as of other articles; and if he will| larger pecuniary help to schools ; 
cause it to be duly corrected, so as to, whether the Intermediate Board antici- 
give to the House a full and accurate | pate that all the funds they possess will 
Retur’ of the large sums of public money | be needed to maintain the improved 
spent in the employment of foreign | education that has been established ; and 
labour ? ' whether, in view of the enormous advan- 
| 
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tages conferred on schools of every kind, 
and of every religious denomination, he 
still designs to introduce a Bill to divert 
part of these funds to found a Veterinary 
College in Dublin ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): My attention has been 
called to the Memorial referred to. I 
understand that the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Commissioners are extending their 
operations this year. On the general 
question, I fear that I can hardly add to 
my previous replies. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Is it not a 
fact that when these funds are invested 
in Government Stock there will be a loss 
of £5,000 a year? Has the right hon. 
Gentleman written to the Commissioners 
or made any inquiries at all on the 
matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As to the first 
question, I cannot say. As to the last 
inquiry, the hon. Member is misinformed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) inquired 
if the Intermediate Board did not antici- 
pate that all their funds would be needed 
to maintain the improved education now 
established? Could they not usefully 
employ the whole of their income ? 

Mr.J.MORLEY replied that he would 
inquire into all the points raised, 


ALIENS AND BRITISH CHARITIES. 

Masoxn DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I beg to ask the Parlia- 
mentary Charity Commissioner whether 
it is a fact that in no scheme issued by 
the Charity Commissioners is any pro- 
vision inserted whereby aliens are differen- 
tiated in any way from British subjects ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. S. Srevenson, Suffolk, Eye): It 
would be impossible to give a definite 
reply embracing every scheme which has 
been issued by the Charity Commis- 
sioners without considerable inquiry ; but, 
speaking generally, the answer is in the 
affirmative. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. KEARLEY : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he has 
favourably considered the Petition sub- 
mitted to him from the staff of the 
Central Telegraph Office at the end of 
last year ; and whether he has arrived at 
any decision in relation thereto ? 


Mr. W. Johnston 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I have, with the consent of the Treasury, 
recently made an important addition to 
the staff of the Central Telegraph Office, 
which has enabled me to make as many 
as 102 promotions, of which 94 were 
from the Second to the First Class. This 
increase to the staff will improve the 
position and prospects of the telegraphists 
employed, and will also enable the Con- 
troller to dispense with the greater part 
of the overtime hitherto performed. The 
circumstances do not appear to me to 
warrant any further changes. 


ATTACK ON IRISH GOOD TEMPLARS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on Friday, the 8th instant, the 
Dungannon Lodge of Good Templars 
were attacked uear Edendork Chapel, on 
their way home from Coalisland, County 
Tyrone, and the occupants of a brake 
seriously injured from stones thrown; 
and whether any of the assailants have 
been made amenable to justice ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that an 
attack was made on a brake containing 
members of the Society referred to at 
Edendork on the night of the 8th instant. 
Stones were thrown at the occupants of 
the brake, and a girl was struck on the 
head, though the wound is not, I am 
glad to say, dangerous. No other person 
was injured. None of the persons on the 
brake can identify their assailants, but 
the police are pursuing inquiries in the 
matter, and will make every effort to 
trace the guilty parties. 


LAND PURCHASE IN COUNTY 
WATERFORD, 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Land 
Commission have received an application 
for an advance from a person named 
Thomas Whelan to enable him to pur- 
chase a holding at Ballinafina, in County 
Waterford (in the Carrick-on-Suir Poor 
Law Union) ; what is the amount of the 
advance applied for; is it the case that 
the applicant for the advance was not in 
occupation of the holding proposed to be 
purchased at the time he sigtied the 
agreement to purchase, and therefore is 





not one of those persons to whom the 
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provisions of the Land Purchase Acts 
apply, and whether the Inspector of the 
Land Commission has yet visited the 
holding in question, and what Report has 
he made as to the solvency and bona 
fides of the applicant; and whether the 
Land Commission have up to the present 
either sanctioned or refused the applica- 


Limerick 


{15 June 1894} 





tion for an advance ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The reply to the 
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the matter authoritatively settled and 
much litigation avoided, he will take 
steps to have the meaning of Section 6, 
Sub-sections (2) and (3) of “The 
Crofters’ Act, 1886,” on this question 
made perfectly clear ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour, Clackmannan, &c.) : If there be 
a divergence of opinionamong the Sheriffs 
upon the points stated in the question, I 


first paragraph is in the affirmative. The | can only suggest, with a view to an 
amount of the advance applied for was | authoritative decision, that the opinion of 
£1,000. The Land Commissioners in- | the Court of Session should be obtained, 
fourm me that the applicant was in occu- | either in the form of a Special Case, or of 
pation of the holding under a contract of | an action of Declarator. The matter is one 


tenancy at the time he signed the agree- 
ment to purchase, and was @ person to_ 
whom the provisions of the Land Pur- | 
chase Acts apply. The holding has been | 
inspected by an Inspector of the Land | 
Commission, and the Inspector reported 
that the tenant was in occupation, and 
residing on the holding, and had adequate 
stock and means. The advance applied 
for was sanctioned upon the 29th of May. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, S.): What 
was the former rent of the holding? 
The farm has been derelict for 14 years. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say. 
There was an eviction onthefarm 12 years 
ago, and it was taken again last Feb- 
ruary, but Ido not know what the rent 
was. 


CROFTER RENTS. 

Sir L. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate if 
his attention has been drawn to the cases 
“Burroughs v. Work, Lovat v. Fraser, 
and Bruce v. Smith,” in which three 
Sheriffs have given three divergent deci- 
sions on the question whether it is the 
fixed rent or the old rent which is pay- | 
able by a crofter at the first term of | 
Martinmas, or Whit Sunday, after the 
date of the decision of the Crofters’ 





/made to him. 


in which I have no power to interfere. 


LIMERICK FISHERY LAWS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a resolution from the Lime- 
rick Fishery Board complaining that the 
difficulties of preservation are greatly 
increased owing to the remission by the 
executive of fines inflieted for offences 
against the Fishery Laws, and intimating 
that the Board must decline to attempt 
to enforce the law if this policy by the 
executive is persisted in; and if he can 
state what the facts are, and if there are 

any grounds for the complaint ? 
rk. J. MORLEY: The resolution 
referred to was received by me, and a 
letter has been communicated to the 
Board of Conservators in reply, stating 
that the Lord Lieutenant is always 
anxious to see that the law is adequately 
administered, but that he cannot divest 
himself of the responsibility of fully con- 
sidering all cases in which appeals are 
No particular case was 
mentioned in the Resolution, and I may 
point out that, upon the receipt of a 
somewhat similar protest from the Board 
of Conservators in February, 1892, a 





Commissioners; and whether, in the | letter in terms similar to that just quoted 
event of the fixed rents being less in| by me was communicated to the Con- 
amount than the old rent, the crofter is | servators by direction of the then Lord 
entitled to be repaid what he has already | Lieutenant acting on the advice of his 
paid in excess for the period between | Lord Chancellor. I may add that it 
the date of the notice of his application | appears from a Return which has been 
to his landlord and the date of the deci- | furnished to me, that in 43 cases memo- 
sion of the Commissioners, and that | rials have been received by the present 
whether he be in arrears or no; aod | Government, praying for a mitigation of 
whether, in view of the fact that the | penalties imposed by Magistrates for 
sums in dispute are too small to allow of | offences against the Fishery Laws in the 
an appeal being made to the Court of | Limerick district, and that in some 17 of 
Session, and of the importance of having these cases, reductions of penalties were 
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recommended by the Board of Con- 
servators. 


PROPOSED PIER AT COOSCROOM. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board will take advantage of the 
present stores of material, and the pre- 
sence in the neighbourhood of a number 
of men skilled in the construction of piers, 
to immediately commence the building of 
a pier at Cooscroom, near Cahirciveen ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 
Districts Board regret that they cannot, 
having regard to their existing financial 
resources, see their way to undertake at 
present the proposed works at Cooscroom. 


WALTHAM CORDITE FACTORY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the average wage of 106 
workmen employed at the Cordite Powder 
Factory at Waltham is 24s, 5}d. weekly, 
and the average wage of 50 boys is 
10s. -; whether the men engaged in 
the Nitro-Glycerine Department only 
receive 30s. 74d. per week ; and whether, 
having regard to the dangerous nature of 
this work, he can see his way to increase 
the wages of the men engaged in it ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): The averages quoted by the 
hon. Member are substantially accurate, 
except that in the cordite factory be has 
omitted 29 chargemen who average 
27s. 114d. a week. The wages paid are 
considered sufficient for the work these 
persons are called upon to perform. 


HYDE PARK. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he is aware that many 
of the taxpayers of this country, who 
contribute to the maintenance of Hyde 
Park, are unable to eujoy the pleasure of 
driving in that park, owing to numbered 
eabs not being allowed to drive therein ; 
and whether he can see his way to put 
an end to this exclusion ? 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say what the 
practice in this matter is at Berlin, Paris, 
and other places ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Guapstong, Leeds, 


Mr. J. Morley 
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W.): My answer to the first paragraph 
is in the affirmative. Without entering 
into the merits of the question, I may say 
that up to the present no representations 
on the subject have been made to. me, 
nor (so far as the records of the Office 
show) to my predecessors, aud I do not 
think it is possible that so considerable 
a change can be made without some ex- 
pression of opinion by the House. In 
answer to the hon. Member for the 
Maldon Division, I will try to ascer- 
tain what the practice is in large parks 
in Continental cities. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is my right 
hon. Friend aware that 30 years ago I 
brought this matter before the House ; 
that a discussion took place ; and that there 
was at that timea very strong expression 
of opinion in favour of the change I have 
suggested being made ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I was not 
myself in the House at that time, but I 
shall be glad to refer to the Debate and 
see what my hon. Friend said on the 
subject. 


DOCKYARD EMPLOYES AND CIVIC 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport): 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether, in view of the fact that 
the Parish and District Councils Act is 
about to come into operation, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty will alter 
their existing Regulations so as to enable 
dockyard employés to hold municipal, 
district, and parochial offices, and to 
serve on Public Bodies ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The question 
of altering the Regulations is receiving 
the consideration of the Admiralty. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth) asked if 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty was 
aware that the Regulation referred to had 
been relaxed for nearly 10 years, and 
that dockyard and naval men had been 
allowed to serve on Public Bodies ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON replied that he 
could not say if that were so, but the 
question was now under consideration. 


THE SHETLAND FISHERIES. 
Sir L. LYELL: I beg to ask the 





Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
| Viger gunboat, lately appointed to pro- 

tect the fisheries in Shetland, is about to 
iw replaced by the Cockchafer, which 
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has insufficient speed to prevent illegal; whether the number of such persons is 
trawling ? increasing, and if so into the causes of 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | such increase, and further to suggest 
While the Niger is in dock the Cock-| such remedies as may, while deterrent, 
chafer takes her place. Though she | be likely to bring about their reforma- 
can only steam at a moderate speed, she | tion, and to prevent further additions to 
is considered efficient for the purpose of | their numbers, due regard being had to 
thus temporarily protecting the fisheries. | the cost of any remedies which may be 
Vessels of her class have long performed | suggested, and to the practicability of 
similar, duties. their being carried into effect. The hon. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire,| Member for the College Division of 
E.): What. is the average speed of the | Glasgow has consented to act as Chair- 
Cockchafer ? ‘man of this Committee. The members 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | will be as follows :—Colonel McHardy, 
I have said that it is only a moderate | of the Scottish Prison Board ; the hon. 
speed. Member for West Aberdeenshire; Sir 
Mr. BUCHANAN : This is practi-| Colin Seott Moncrieff, of the Scottish 
cally a matter of “sea police.” When | Office; Mr. John Dove Wilson, a 
changes of this kind are made, is no} Sheriff of long experience and now Pro- 
communication held with the Scotch | fessor of Law at Aberdeen, who has 
Office in regard to them ? | paid special attention to these questions ; 
*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | Miss Flora Stevenson, of the Edinburgh 
There ie frequent communication, but | School Bdéard; and Dr. Sutherland, 
this surely is a matter which had better | medical officer of the Glasgow Prison, 
be left to Naval Lords of the Admi-| who will also act as Secretary. 
ralty ? 








POST OFFICE CONTRACTS. 
DOMINICA, | Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
Si T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I} worth): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | General Question 32 — whether the 
for the Colonies when Sir R. Hamilton’s| agents for foreign prison labour 
Report on the condition of Dominica,| were allowed to compete for the 
West Indies, will be laid upon the Table | contract for the supply of belts, 
of the House ? pouches, leggings, &c., recently given to 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or | the Home Office to be supplied by prison 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. | labour ; and, if so, what difference there 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) :!was between the home and foreign 
Sir R. Hamilton’s Report will be laid on |tenders? Also Question 33—i.e., what 
the Table, but I cannot name a date for | was the saving effected by obtaining the 
laying. J belts, pouches, leggings, &c., from the 
Home Office instead of the firms which 
HABITUAL OFFENDERS IN SCOTLAND. | had usually been employed ? And Ques- 
Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg | tion 34—namely, whether it is the inten- 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland | tion of the Government to allow the 
whether the Government have taken any | great Public Departments to supply 
steps towards the appointment of a Com- | themselves as far as possible from prison 
mittee to inquire into the alleged in-| labour, to the detriment of free labour 
crease in the number of habitual offenders | and honest workmen ? 
in some parts of Scotland, and to the) Mr. A. MORLEY: The answer to 
deficient means of coping with the Question No. 32 is in the negative. To 
evil ? Question No, 33 I can only repeat the 
*TuHe SECRETARY ror SCOT-| answer I gave to the right hon. Gentle- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, | man the Member for East Birmingham, 
Bridgeton) : I have considered the sub-| that the saving is estimated at about 
ject of the treatment of habitual offenders, | £100 a year. The question of policy is 
vagrants, beggars, and inebriates in Scot- | rather one for my right hon. Friend the 
land and have resolved to appoint a Depart- | Home Secretary, and I understand it is 
mental Committee to inquire and report | one of the subjects which will be con- 
upon it. Their instructions will be toinquire | sidered by the Committee which has 
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been appointed to inquire into the ma- | obey the order that they interrupted the 
nagement of prisons. So far as the Post | business of the House for nearly two 
‘Office is concerned, there is no intention | hours. Since that day ladies have never 
to depart from the practice which was | been allowed to sit within the House. 
adopted by one of my predecessors, the | The authority for these statements will 
late Mr. Raikes, in 1891, under which | be found in the 2nd volume of Hatsell’s 


certain articles suitable for the purpose | Precedents, p. 181, and the 19th volume 


are obtained from the Prison Authorities, | of the Parliamentary History, p. 672. 
and by which the cost of the prisons tothe |My hon. Friend’s suggestion ¢ orders 
taxpayers is reduced. for the Members’ Gallery should admit 


| persons of either sex could not be adopted 








COALING THE CHANNEL SQUADRON. 

CommanpER BETHELL (York, | 
E.R., Holderness): I beg to ask, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if a 
contract for supplying the Channel 
Squadron with coal at Stornoway has 
been given out; and, if so, to whom it 
has been given ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The Channel Squadron will not have to 
coal at Stornoway during the present 
cruise. 


THE LADIES AND THE HOUSE. 
Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : , 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether there is any Rule of the 
House, or any Rule whatever, which | 
prevents women from using an order for 
admission to the Members’ Gallery ; and, , 
if not, whether he will give instructions | 
that Members’ orders shall equally admit | 
persons of either sex ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: Although | 
this matter does not come within the | 
province of my Department, it has been | 
thought advisable that I should answer | 
it, und Tam much obliged to you, Mr. 
Speaker, for furnishing me with the neces- | 
sary information. The exclusion of ladies | 
from the Strangers’ Galleries is based on a | 
Rule enforced by successive Speakers that | 
a woman cannot claim admission to the 
Houseas a stranger. [ Cries of “ Why”? 
In former times, between the years 1675 | 
and 1778, the occasional presence of | 
women in the Gallery below the Bar was | 
permitted. Notice having been taken | 
during the Sitting of February 2, 1778, 
that strangers were present, the strangers 
who were men withdrew in obedience to 
the direction of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 
The ladies who filled the Gallery were, 
at first, permitted to remain ; but an order 
that they also should withdraw having 
been obtained, their exclusion was 
effected, although not until they had 
exhibited such a persevering reluctance to 





Mr, A. Morley l 


‘without the express sanction of © the 


House. 


*Mr. WEIR : Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that at the present day there 
are many ladies who are active sup- 
porters of the present Government who 
positively refuse to accept tickets of 
admission to the Ladies’ Gallery, de- 
clining to submit to be shut up in a cage ? 

Mr. BYLES: Will this matter come 
under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee that has been appointed to in- 
quire into the subject of the accommoda- 
tion of the House ? 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that an incident somewhat similar 
to that which he has related occurred in 
the House of Lords, and that, nothwith- 
standing that fact, the House of Lords 
decided to re-admit ladies? Cannot a 
similar relaxation of the Rule for exclu- 
sion be made in the case of the House of 
Commons ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I have 
already said it is a question for the 
House, and if the House of Commons 
likes to follow the example of the House 
of Lords it can do so. The question 
does not fall within the Reference to the 
Committee. I have no knowledge of any 


| ladies haying refused to enter the Ladies’ 
| Gallery. 


*Mr. WEIR; I will supply the right 
hon. Gentleman with the information. 


TORPEDO DESTROYERS. 

Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether, in view of the fact 
that the Russian Government have just 
contracted with Messrs. Yarrow to build 
a torpedo destroyer with a guaranteed 
speed of 29 knots, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have, in their contracts for 
such class of vessels, stipulated for ap 


equal speed ? 
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*Si U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We are not aware under what conditions 
the speed of 29 knots mentioned in the 
question is to be attained; but the 
Admiralty will always, as heretofore, 
stipulate for the maximum obtainable 
speed consistent with the other necessary 
qualifications of this type of vessel. 


THE WESTPORT DISASTER. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
communicate to the House any particu- 
lars as to the fearful drowning disaster 
at Westport; and what steps have 
been taken to provide for the widespread 
suffering and destitution that the calamity 
will entail upon the unfortunate people 
of Achill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid 
any information I have received adds 
nothing to the intelligence reported 
in the newspapers regarding this 
lamentable catastrophe. In __ reference 
to the last paragraph, I can only say 
that I at once directed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Local Government 
Board to proceed to Westport and 
Achill, in order to ascertain by inspec- 
tion on the spot whether any distress 
or other consequences have followed from 
this disaster which any means at the dis- 
posal of the Gouvernmeypt will enable 
them to cope with. The Commissioner 
is already on his way. He will report at 
once, and whatever we can do will be 
done promptly. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 8.): 
May I ask whether the traffic between 
Achill and the mainland is under any 
Regulations of the Board of Trade ; and, 
if not, whether steps cannot be taken to 
guard against such accidents by prevent- 
ing overcrowding ? 

Mr. BRYCE: As far as my inquiries 
have proceeded at present, I do not think 
that any statutory provision exists 
enabling the Board of Trade to regu- 
late the passenger traffic to which my 
hon. Friend refers in such manner as to 
provide precautions against such deplor- 
able occurrences; but I am making further 
investigation, and will communicate with 
him on the subject, 

‘Mr. SEXTON: Will the inquiry be 
extended to the west coast generally, as 
last year there was an accident causing 
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the loss of many lives at the mouth of 
the Shannon ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have reason to be- 
lieve that these accidents do sometimes 
occur through overcrowding vessels of 
this kind. Opportunity will be taken to 
consider whether the scope of the inquiry 
shall be extended as suggested by my 
hon. Friend. 


Priest at Lurgan. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 

Mr, BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he can now sa 
when the Building Societies (No. 2) Bill 
will be brought forward for considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I am exces- 
sively anxious that the Bill should pass 
through this House as soon as possible, 
but I regret that I cannot yet say when 
it will be taken. 


ATTACK ON A CATHOLIC PRIEST AT 
LURGAN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the attack made 
upon the Rev. William M‘Cartan and 
others at Lurgau on Sunday evening last, 
when returning from a public meeting of 
farmers and labourers at Aughagallon ; 
whether he will give the particulars ; 
and will he state what steps have been 
taken to bring to justice the guilty 

ies ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It appears that 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Cartan, with a num- 
ber of persons in a brake, drove to 
the place of meeting from Lurgan 
on Sunday morning, and when _ re- 
turning in the evening drove through a 
portion of the town which isan exclusively 
Orange quarter. At this point a large 
number of Orangemen were returning 
from a funeral, and the occupants of the 
brake, in order to avoid a collision, 
turned. off into. Hill Street, which is also 
an Orange quarter. Word went round 
that the Nationalists were invading the 
Orange district, and the people flocked 
out in thousands. The brake was 
attacked, and the rev. gentleman, thinking 
that the animus was directed against him, 
jumped off to save the. other occupants. 
The brake drove on and escaped, but the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Cartan, who, as I have 
stated, had previously jumped off, re- 
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ceived very rough treatment, and was 
only saved from worse treatment by the 
leaders of the Orange party. I am glad 
to see that the Orange Press in the dis- 
trict described the attack on this rev. 
gentleman as “inexcusable and indefen- 
sible.” The police arrived on the spot 
immediately afterwards, and the rev. 
gentleman was then conveyed to the 
workhouse, where his injuries were 
attended to. He received a wound over 
the left eye, but was not, I am happy to 
learn, seriously injured. Inquiries are 
being made with a view to the identifica- 
tion of the persons engaged in this dis- 
graceful and cowardly attack, and the 
police hope to be able to prosecute a 
number, if not for the actual assault, at 
all events for the riotous behaviour. I 
wish to add that I am making further in- 
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quiries, not being satisfied with the 
fulness of the report as to the disposition 
of the police on this occasion, with the | 
view of ascertaining how it was that the 
rev. gentleman was allowed to go into | 
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Mr. BARTLEY! (sliugton, 'N.):°1 
rise to Order. Is it in Order to ask this 
long question without ‘putting it on 
the Paper ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The questions are 
certainly rather numerous, but, provided 
that the hon. Gentleman does not say 
anything by way of assumption that the 
facts are so, he is entitled to ask for an 
inquiry into the points he mentions. 

Mr. DILLON : The Chief Secretary 
says he will make further inquiries, and 
my only wish is to indicate the direction 
which I think it desirable some of those 
inquiries should take. Will he inquire 
why, when the attention of the police 
wag directed to the fact that this de- 
fenceless man was being pursued by a 
crowd, they did not at once go to his 
rescue ? Finally, I should like to know 
whether any baton was drawn ? 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman ascertain 
whether the course that the brake took 
was a direct one to its destination ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Is it a fact that 





this quarter of the town without being 
either protected or warned. the party were obliged to go that way 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Is the right | home because, on taking the other route 


hon. Gentleman not aware that such in the morning, they were set upon, and 


ruffianly conduet is entirely opposed to | threatened with death if they returned 

the principles of Orangeism ? a ap" yl ay 
, oe ge ro (Mayo, E.) i = ‘is the reason given by Mr. Mt'Corean for 
bake io which Mr. M‘Cartan sélighb an | PUNE: eee Seven Shs atest leonardo 
leave Lurgan was drawn up before the | oo Smo a he apne ey ee oe 
hotel in the square for more than half an | 200 police ~ Lurgan that day. As to the 
cae eae Poe oe | other questions, I propose to inquire into 
fone Ane : Year ana vanenr 4 the military disposition of the police on 
Yares CS TUS pines Wace Be Ges that day with respect to the points my 


I should like to know whether the right | 
hon. Gentleman will inquire whether the | 
police gave any warning, or if any pre- | 
cautions were taken to protect the oceu- | 
pants of the trap? Is it not a fact also | 
that there were 200 police in Lurgan 
last Sunday, but that most of them were 
stationed in the Catholic quarters of the 
town, and that when Mr. M‘Cartan was 
attacked in his attempt to leave there 
were only three police in the street 
in which the attack was made, 
and, if so, why the police were 


all in the Catholic quarter? I would 
ask whether the attention of a large body 
of police was directed to the fact that a 
large crowd was pursuing this priest— 
that, in fact, he was pursued through 
several houses and backyards ? 


Mr. J. Morley 





hon. Friend has raised. 

CoLoneL WARING : Will he ascer- 
tain whether the direct route for Lurgan 
to Laurencetown leads this way ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will make in- 
quiries, but I do not see how it can affect 
the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman been informed that since Sun- 
day the small minority of Catholic girls 
employed in the factories in this town 
have been subjected to insult and assault 
on going to and coming from work ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not re- 
eeived specific information of that kind, 
but I regret that a great deal of regret- 
- ill-feeling exists in Lurgan on both 
sides. 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY STAFF. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE  (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Presideut of the 
Board of riculture whether he is 
aware that it is the custom for employés 
of the Ordnance Survey Department, 
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whose pay amounts to £2 per week, to 
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that several evictions have been recently 
earried out on the estate of the Marquess 
of Ely, in the barony of Shelbourne, 
South Wexford, five of which occurred 
the week before last; that the agent of 
the property is reported in the local 
papers to have admitted the tenants were 


Morocco. 


be stopped 1d. per week for a stamp | utterly penniless ; and that the past year 


when signing the weekly pay sheet, and 


a further ld, per week when signing the 


| was the most disastrous to the tenant 


farmers of South Wexford within the 


monthly pay sheets; and whether this 'memory of the present generation ; and 


system is in force in other Government | 
Departments ; and, if not, why it is en- | ) SSEAKE BAC = 
| turbances, he will inquire into the ability 


forced in the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment / 


Tur PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD. 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Ganp-' 


NER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : Receipts 
given by the employés of the Ordnance 
Survey Department for pay amounting 

to £2 or upwards are, of course, charge- 

able with the usual Stamp Duty of 1d., 

and 1 have no power to exempt such 

receipts from the charge. I understand, 

however, that for purposes of accounts, 

the men are sometimes required not only 

to give a stamped receipt for each week’s 

pay, but also for the aggregate amount | 
paid to them during the month, the duty 

payable in the latter case being a single 

duty of ld., and not a duty of 1d. per 

week as stated in the question. The 

double payment could, therefore, only be 
a matter of 1d. per annum, but I think | 
that even this ought to be avoided if | 
possible, and I will ascertain what is the 

course adopted in other Departments, 
where weekly payments are made and | 
monthly accounts sent in, so as to avoid 
the requirement of a second receipt-for 

the same payment. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN KENT. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN | 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the) 
President of the Board of Agriculture | 
whether there is any truth in the report 
that another outbreak of pleuro-pueumonia 
has occurred at Sandwich, in the County 
of Kent ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have no in- 
formation on the subject, but I am 
tolerably certain that the report is not 
correct. 


EVICTIONS IN SOUTH WEXFORD. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
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whether, in view of further threatened 
evictions on the estate and probable dis- 


of the tenants to pay the rents charged on 
this estate, and consider the propriety of 
advising Lord Ely, as was done bute 
right hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Bristol, when Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in a similar 
case, to stay evictions during the present 
agricultural! depression ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Nine tenants were 
recently evicted on the estate referred to, 
and of these two were readmitted as 
caretakers on the date of eviction. It 
does not appear, so I am told, that the 
agent is reported in the local Press to 
have used the language imputed in the 
question. With regard to the conclusion 
of the question, I can only say that the 
Government has no means of exerting 
any influence for the purpose suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman. 


MOROCCO. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I desire to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
question, of which I have igiven him 
private notice, as to Morocco—namely, 
whether, considering the possibilities of 
disturbances arising in Morocco, any 
arrangements have been entered into 
with the French or other Governments 
with a view to watching our special 
interests in that country; also what 
policy it is intended to pursue ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Communications have passed 
between the various European Powers 
interested in Morocco, With the result 
that a general desire has been expressed 
to act in concert to maintain the status 
quo us far as European interests are con- 
cerned. It has not yet been decided to 


formally recognise a new ‘Sultan. Mean- 
31 
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while various Powers have made known 
their intention of keeping ships of war 
within reach of Morocco for the protec- 
tion of the life and property of their 
respective subjects, if disturbances should 
occur. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 
FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 

commiTTEE. [ Progress, 14th June. | 

[THIRTEENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 6, 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Before going 
into the discussion of the Amendments, 
it may be convenient that I should state 
that the Government are prepared to 
accept the Amendment which stands on 
page 16 in the name of the Leader of 
the Opposition with reference to the 
definition of the principal value in the 
case of agricultural land. I mention this 
now not for the purpose of discussion, 
but because I think it will be found to 
dispose of many previous Amendments 
which stand on the Paper. 

*Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, that in the absence of the 
hon. and learned Member for York (Mr. 
Butcher) he desired to propose an 
Amendment the object of which was to 
secure that the Estate Duty allowances, 
whatever might be their amount, should be 
made from the property primarily charge- 
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able with the duty. For instance, he 
would take an estate of £10,000, half of | 
which was represented by personalty and | 
the other made up of realty. There, 
might be a mortgage on the realty of | 
£2,000, and his desire was to secure that 
the personalty was not reduced by £1,000 
as representing a half of the debt, and 
that the allowance should be apportioned 
in accordance with the net amount 
passing. He did not know whether 
such a state of affairs was provided for in 
a subsequent part of the Bill; if not, 
possibly the Government would accept 
the Amendment, 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 4, after the word “ made,” to insert 
the words “as against each portion of 
the estate primarily liable for the same.” 
—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rerp, Dumfries, &c.) said, the 
point was provided for in lines 17 and 18, 
page 4, which ran— 

“Any debt or incumbrance for which an 
allowance is made shall be deducted from the 
value of the property liable thereto.” 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON : That being 
so, I beg to ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he had to move an Amendment to 
insert in line 4, after “funeral,” the 
words “and administration.” He pointed 
out that in the case of real property the 
cost of administration—by reason of the 
aggregation provided for in Clause 3— 
would be rather heavy, and he would 
suggest that this was a matter for which 
Estate Duty allowance might be made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
4, after the word “funeral,” to insert 
the words “and administration.”—( Mr, 
Heneage.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he did not 
think administration expenses could be 
brought within the same category as 
funeral expenses, and he could not, there- 
fore, accept the Amendment. 

*Smr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, it was proposed that the ex- 
pense of administration should be met by 
an allowance from the principal value of 
the estate, but he would like to point 
out that the cost of administering a 
property situated abroad might be very 


heavy indeed. Inthe case of anestate of 


£10,000:the expense of administration, in- 
cluding the Death Duties payable abroad, 
might amount to 15 or 20 per cent., and 
surely the right hon. Gentleman did not 
intend that in such a case the gross sum 
of £10,000 should be liable to the Estate 
Duty here. This was a point which might 
be raised in connection with Colonial and 
foreign property; it was one of very 
great importance in calculating the prin- 
cipal value of the whole estate, and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would bear it in mind. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Govern- 
ment will consider that. I can quite see 
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it is a matter to which attention must be 
given. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) said, it was admitted that funeral 
expenses ought to be deducted, and 
everybody knew what they included and 
what they did not. For instance, tomb- 
stones were not included, although he 
knew not why. Administration expenses 
also were fairly well defined both in law and 
in practice. He wished, however, to draw 
especial attention to the question of testa- 
mentary expenses. At present testamen- 
tary expenses were allowed to be deducted 
in the case of legacies, as, for instance, 
where there wasaresidue. That being the 
state of the case under the existing law, 
and it being a fact that this Bill merged 
the Legacy Duty in the Estate Duty, 
should the liabilities not also be merged 
and a pro tanto reduction made, as in 
the case at present of the Legacy Duty ? 
He had an Amendment on the Paper to 
provide for that. Further than that, in- 
asmuch as the Estate Duty increased 
the existing duty, was there not a fair 
ease for extending to the new duty exist- 
ing allowances? He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give that 
matter consideration. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the allow- 
ances would include all expenses con- 
nected with the winding up of the estate. 
But the expenses indicated by the hon. 
Member could not be taken as coming 
under the same head as funeral expenses. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
in some cases an administration suit 
might become necessary and the testa- 
mentary expenses would include’ the 
cost of such a suit. At present such 
costs were deducted before Legacy Duty 
was charged. After all, it not unfre- 
quently happened that as the result of 
such a suit the lawyers took the oysters 
and the shells were left to the litigants, 
and he submitted that in such a case the 
duty should be paid on the shells only. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was satis- 
fied with the promise made by the 
Solicitor General that no estate which 
had been provided beforehand by a policy 
of assurance should be included in the 
aggregation, and he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) moved to insert in 
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page 4, line 5, after “incumbranees,” 
the words 

“and for the reasonable expenses of any 
valuation required for the purposes of this 
Act.” 

He contended that, as valuation was 
necessary, and might be expensive, the 
cost ought to be deducted from the total 
on which duty had to be paid. If the 
property consisted of land with timber 
upon it, it might be put to very consider- 
able expense indeed to ascertain the 
value in the ordinary way. According to 
Whitaker's Almanac the charge made 
by surveyors for a timber valuation was 
5 per cent. on the first £100; and 2} per 
cent. on the remainder, in addition to out- 
of-pocket expenses. The usual charge for 
valuation for Probate Duty was 2 
per cent. on the first £500, and 1} per 
cent. on the rest, besides out-of-pocket 
expenses. In the case of an estate worth 
£100,000, of which £20,000 was for tim- 
ber, he calculated that according to that 
scale of charges the cost of valuation 
would be £1,517 10s.; and he thought it 
would be a very hard thing if the 
executor were not allowed to make a 
deduction from the estate on which he 
had to pay duty in respect to necessary 
expenses of that kind. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
5, after the word “ incumbrances,” to in- 
sert the words 
“and for the reasonable expenses of any valua- 


tion'required for the purposes of this Act.”— 
(Mr. Heywood Johnstone.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W..HARCOURT said, the Com- 
mittee would see that one of the main 
objects of the Government in accepting 
the Amendment of the Leader of the 
Opposition was that all questions of 
valuation might be eliminated, because 
the value in respect of agricultural pro- 
perty was to be based on the annual in- 
come. Those who had experience would 
know that nothing like the rates cited 
from Whitaker's Almanack were paid in 
valuations for Probate and Succession 
Duty. In most eases the Inland Revenue 
were able to accept the valuation that 
was sent in, and they had never had to 
go into Court on a question of valuation. 
It was undesirable to promote elaborate 
valuations by professional gentlemen, 
who would say they must be paid upon 
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thé liberal scale of the Almanack, parti- 
cularly as the money could be deducted 
from what was to be received by the 
Government. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the Inland Revenue, before they accepted 
a valuation, required evidence that proper 
steps had been taken to provide a proper 
valuation. He really thought that in 
cases where an expensive valuation was 
required the cost should be deducted 
from the taxable amount of the estate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, that while recognising the con- 
ciliatory disposition shown by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he rather 
demurred to the version given of his 
Amendment by the right hon. Gentleman. 
If valuation were to be based upon 
“ what property would fetch if sold in the open 
market at the time of the death of the de- 
ceased,” 
that would involve some kind of valua- 
tion, some process of arriving at the 
capital value, and surely the cost of the 
valuation should be deducted from the 
estate. In this valuation an expense 
might be involved on the owner of 
realty which was not thrown upon the 
owner of personalty. It was sufficient 
to equalise the burdens upon realty and 
personalty, without going a step further 
and subjecting realty to the costs of 
valuation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that an 
Amendment at a later stage in the name 
of the Leader of the Opposition, which 
the Government would accept, proposed 
that the principal value of any property 
should be estimated to be the price which, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, such 
property would fetch if sold in the open 
market at the time of the death of the 
deceased, provided that in the case of 
agricultural property the principal value 
should not exceed 25 times the annual 
value as assessed under the Income Tax 
Acts. They had, therefore, got the 
Income Tax valuation, and if that were 
so no valuation was requisite in the case 
of agricultural property. With regard 
to property of other descriptions, the 
valuation could easily be obtained at a 
small cost, and there would be no such 
inconvenience as would require them to 
adopt the Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, that in order to 
prevent any misunderstanding he wished 
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to demur to the interpretation put upon 
the Amendment of the Leader of the 
Opposition to the effeet that it implied 
it would not be necessary in the case of 
agricultural land to value it. The figure 
named in that Amendment was to be the 
maximum, and the fact that there was 
&@ maximum showed that there was to be 
a valuation, the maximum being put in 
to safeguard certain interests and to pro- 
vide that the valuation should not go 
beyond that limit. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that ac- 
cording to his knowledge and information, 
these expensive valuations did not occur, 
but he would consider the desirability of 
making some provision that when the 
Commissioners of Income Tax thought 
fit to require an expensive valuation in 
such a case ailowance should be made in 
respect of it. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
said, there could be no doubt that if 
property on which there was a large 
amount of timber had to be valued on 
the death of the owner, a very consider- 
able and heavy expenditure would be 
placed on the executor. The expenses 
in such a case would not be met by the 
Amendment of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion; and he should be compelled to 
press his Amendment unless he clearly 
understood that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give the matter further 
consideration on a further stage. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I have said 
that I will consider that in cases of ex- 
pensive valuation required at the instance 
of the Inland Revenue the expenses 
should be allowed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
moved to omit Sub-section (a). As a 
matter of fact he said he did not wish to 
have the sub-section struck out, but as it 
was worded he was afraid it expressed 
more than was intended. For instance, 
if a man had settled £10,000 on his 
marriage, he did not think it could be 
intended that in reckoning the value of 
his real estate he should not be entitled 





to deduct the property be had mortgaged 
for the purpose of the settlement. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
7, to leave out Sub-section (a).—(Mr. 
Byrne.) 











12. 
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Question proposed, “ That Sab-section 
(a) stand part of the Clause.” 


Siz, W. HARCOURT said, the Go- 
vernment could not omit Sub-section (a), 
because if that sub-section was not in 
the Bill nothing could be easier for a 
person who wished to evade the duty 
than for him to execute a number of 
bonds to persons whom he desired should 
get the money, and upon his death the 
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bonds would be debts to the persons 
whom he wished to benefit, That would 
defeat the duty altogether. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he} 
desired to know whether a wife, which | 
was “a valuable consideration,” was 
also in the meaning of “ money's 
worth” in the language of the clause, 
and thereby liable to be valued and in- 
cluded in the aggregate of the estate ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked, what was the 
genesis of this particular sub-section ? 

He was not opposed to it so far as he 
understood it, but he should like to know 
whether it had been found necessary in 
consequence of certain particular frauds, 
or was it deemed necessary that new 
precautions should be taken in view of | 
possible evasion ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that no doubt | 
a wife was a valuable consideration, but | 
she was not a consideration that was | 
“money’s worth,” at least not in all | 
cases. In reply to the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s | 
Division, he was not aware that any par- 
ticular cases had originated the idea of 





this sub-section, which, as the Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer had indicated, was to 


prevent the evasion of duty which might | 
take place in certain cases by the means | 
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clause. A person might endow a bond 
fide institution and die before the endow- 
ment operated, and yet under the clause 
the gift would not be deducted from the 
estate of the deceased because it had not 
been given for money or money’s worth. 
As the clause stood, every sort of in- 
cambrance might be brought within its 
operation, thereforesome such Amendment 
as he now proposed should be adopted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
8, after the word “ deceased,” to insert 


| the words “ within twelve months of his 


death.” —(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
Amendment appeared to be founded on 
the analogy of voluntary gifts under the 
Account Duty. In order to prevent 
evasion under the Account Duty, which 
was made to protect Probate Duty, 
voluntary gifts made within 12 months 
of death paid the tax. There was great 
difference between a limit of 12 months 
anda shorter period. It had been proved 
by experience that the largest amount of 
evasion had taken place within a shorter 
period. The limitoriginally adopted was 
three months, but it had been found 
necessary to extend that period to 12 
months. The case of an incumbrance 
was very different to that of a voluntary 
gift. Ifa man gave his property away 
he parted with the control of it. There 
was no room for suspicion of evasion 
there at all. But, as the Solicitor General 
had pointed out, if he created an incum- 
brance he might escape the duty and keep 
the control of the property. Therefore, it 


which he had suggested, and by the | Would be impossible to apply the limit 


adoption of similar methods. 


for his son, and evade the duty, might say | 
to a third person, “If you give £1,000 | 
to my son I will give you a bond for | 


ae ee | confessed he thought it reasonable that 


this clause, but if the hon. and learned | this Sub-section (a) should be adopted. 


£1,000 payable at my death.” 
not aware that there were any pitfalls in 


Gentleman would point such things out 
Mr. BYRNE: 


one or two points. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, it seemed to him 


that there should be some limit to the , 


For iv-| the hon, Member desired to effect. 


stance, a farmer who desired to provide | 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
period of limitation was three months 
under the Act of 1881, and in 1888 it was 
made 12 months, so that the three months’ 
period only existed for seven years. He 


He considered that it was reasonable that 


to him he would carefully consider them. | when # man Created a bogus gift or s so- 


I will communicate | 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman on | 


called debt and had received nothing for 
it, it should not be deducted from his 
estate. Still, he thought there was a good 


deal to be said in fa f the 12 months’ 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | ee ee ee 


limit. 
Mr. BARTLEY said, that of course 
all bogus cases should be excluded, but 
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he had bad in his mind cases where 
charges were made on the estate for 
charitable pu public  iusti- 
tutions, and things of that kind. Cases 
of this kind would come under the clanse 
as at present drawn, for the deceased 
would have had “no consideration in 
money or money’s worth,” The clause 
would tend to discourage what he might 
call municipal gifts unless the cash was 
directly paid down by the individuals 
making such gifts, which was not the 
ordinary practice. It was usual to make 
the gift a charge on the estate. 


Mr. GOSCHEN was not sure whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General would not, on con- 
sideration, be able to find words which 
would cover the case raised by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bartley) before the Report 
stage was reached. He thought the 
Committee would wish to cover bond fide 
cases which might be excluded by the 
words of the clause. The words “ bond 
Jide for full consideration in money ” 
would only refer to gifts of movey, and 
there might be other cases—cases where 
a person voluntarily encumbered the 
estate, say for a charity, intending that 
thatcharity should escape Death Duty and 
the incumbrance should remain till he 
died. Would that be an evasion of the 
law ? On the other hand, there might 
be an arrangement made under which an 
instalment of the gift should be paid 
over every year without having death in 
contemplation. In that case it would 
be right for the debt to be treated as any 
other debt. Nc money or money’s worth 
would pass, but at the same time it would 
be an incumbrance that would remove the 
property from a man’s control, and should 
not be left undeducted from his general 
estate. It would be a pity if anything 
were done to put a stop to arrangements 
of the kind he described. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he would put 
the ease of the late Sir J. Whitworth, 
who left £500,000, afterwards increased 
to £1,000,000, for Seience Scholarships, 
which were given by the Science and 
Art Department. The money was not 
handed over, but the estate was charged 
until Sir J. Whitworth’s death. The 
gift was made by deed, but it was 
thought advisable that the original 


£500,000 should remain invested in Sir 
Joseph’s business. 


Mr. Bartley 
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. Mr.. HALDANE said, that. if;a man 
in his lifetime parted out-and-out with 
his property it ought not to be brought 
within the scope of the clause. If, on 
the other hand, he made a gift in such a 
manner as to reserve as far as possible 
to himself the control of the property 
during his life it ought not to be excluded 
from the estate. Where there were 
doubtful cases it was well, probably, 
that there should be a line drawn, as 
was done in this clause, and say, “If you 
want to escape the Death Duty you 
must keep on that side of the line.” 
They were all agreed as to the cases 
where there was an out-and out transac- 
tion by which a man parted with kis pro- 
perty for good. Deduction ought to be 
allowed in such cases ; but by a clause 
like this they would give notice to the 
world that if people desired to dispose of 
their property so as to evade the Death 
Duties, they ought to do so in such a 
manner as would leave no room for 
doubt. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Will my right 
hon. Friend consider whether any further 
words are necessary ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I must not 
be taken as giving a pledge, but I will 
consider the matter. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
expressed a hope that nothing would be 
done to put a premium upon the granting 
of benefactions to take effect at some 
remote period. He hardly thought that 
the case of the deceased Baronet referred 
to was one that they should put a pre- 
mium upon. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the benefaction 
to which he had referred began at once, 
and not at the time of the Baronet’s 
death. It began 20 years before the 
death of deceased. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
begged to move, in page 4, line 10, to 
leave out from “fide” to end of line 12, 
and insert “and for valuable considera- 
tion.” He was advised by a solicitor in 
large practice that Sub-section (a), stand- 
ing as now drawn, would in a case 
where a man had covenanted with trustees 
at the marriage of his son or daughter 
to pay a certain sum of money on his 
death or within a certain period of his 
death prevent that sum from being 
allowed off the value of the estate, the 
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words of the clause being for “fall con- 
sideration in money or money's worth.” 
If he were assured that this money would 
be deducted, or that some words would be 
inserted to carry out his object, he would 
not press his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
10, to leave out from the word “ fide,” 
to end of line 12, and insert the words 
“and for valuable consideration.”—(Mr. 
Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Sirm M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
same point had been brought under his 
notice, and it had been strongly pressed 
on him by persons entitled to speak on 
the subject that the effect the bon. and 
learned Member feared would be pro- 
duced by the clause. In the case 
referred to, not only would the sum in 
question be included in the settled estate 
and be liable to the payment of the Death 
Duties as part of that estate, but the 
trustees of the son or daughter would 
have to pay duty upon it also, so that 
duty would be paid twice over. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that in the 
case mentioned, the sum in question 
would certainly be considered as being at 
the death of the father a part of his 
estate. He would have enjoyed it during 
his own life, and it only passed on his 
death. Under the clause the sum would 
not be deducted. It would be a debt by 
deed, but not a deed coming within the 
definition of Sub-section (a), for he bad 
explained that it was not intended to 
deduct debts except those given “ for 
full consideration in money or money’s 
worth.” They had discussed the words 
“for valuable consideration,” and he had 
thought the Committee had come to a 
decision upon them. Ifa man kept his 
property until his death, and then left it 
by will, the duty would have to be paid, 
aud if instead of doing that he made a 
deed retaining his property all his life 
and leaving the charge to operate against 
his estate at his death, it was in substance 
the same as leaving the money by will. 
He did not agree with what the last hon. 
Member had said—that the sum of money 
would be charged with a double tax. It 
certainly was not intended that there 
should be a double duty payable, , The 
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principle of the Bill was “one death, 
one duty.” 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
executor or the person accountable for 
the estate would have to pay, and the 
trustee or the beneficiary would also have 


to fers 

r. R. T. REID said, that was not 
the case. The whole estate of a deceased 
would pay, and the amounts would be 
properly distributed. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
should like to pin the Solicitor General 
to his statement as to “one death, one 
duty.” <As the Bill now stood it 
appeared that there might be four or five 
duties on one death. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was in 
sympathy with the argument of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General, but was in a difficulty as to 
whether the words he proposed would 
not carry him farther than he wished to 
go. In the case of a man who covenanted 
to pay a sum of money to his son or 
daughter on marriage, and who for some 
reason or other did not do so, but paid 
interest regularly up to the time of his 
death, that sum should not be considered 
as forming part of his estate at his death. 
It would be unjust if such a case as that 
did not fall within the definition of a 
bona fide debt due from the estate. The 
words of the clause allowed those debts 
to be deducted only from the estate 
possessed by the deceased at the time of 
his death that had been incurred by him 
for “money or money’s worth.” He 
hoped that the terms of the sub-section 
would be enlarged. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the primary 
question would be whether or not the 
property passed on death. If it had not 
been paid over, but was retained by the 
person making the covenant, it would not 
have been alienated. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it would bea 
debt. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that under Sub- 
section (a) such property as was here in 
question would not ‘be deducted. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow him, 
however, he would look carefully into 
the matter and see how it stood. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he put it as a 
case which had puzzled him, and which 
he failed to see the clause would meet, 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he cer- 
tainly hoped the Government would con- 
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sider the point. If, instead of paying the | For purely business reasons a man might 
interest on a sum of £5,000 during his | desire to make a settlement upon his son 
life, and giving a ‘bond to be paid off on | and to pay him the interest on the 
his death, the person to whom he had amount of the settlement instead of hand- 
referred in his preceding speech borrowed | ing over the capital. He (Mr. Gosehen) 
£5,000 on his estate and paid that sum attached very great importance indeed to 
over, the amount would be deducted | the matter, 
under the statute as a debt on the estate. Sim W. HARCOURT said, the Go- 
He thought, therefore, the Solicitor | vernment were of course bound to pro- 
General would see that practically the tect themselves against invalid trans- 
money would be a debt in whichever | actions. A valuable consideration might, 
way it was dealt with. }as his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, this was a/ Haldane) pointed out, be an inadequate 
question which arose continually. A | consideration. He quite saw the point 
father frequently made a settlement for | that had been taken, and would carefully 
his son, but instead of parting with his consider it. 
capital paid his son the interest men- Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped the Chan- 
tioned in the settlement. If the son died cellor of the Exchequer would, in con- 
before the capital had been handed over, sidering the question, bear in mind the 
the amount would not be deducted from distinction that there was between past 
the estate, inasmuch as no valuable con- transactions and future transactions, or, 
sideration would have passed. He’ in other words, betweensettlements made 
thought the Solicitor General agreed that before the Bill was passed or even 
this was a case which must be dealt thought of, and settlements made after 
with, and he (Mr. Goschen) thought it its passage. There could, of course, be 
was an example of the necessity for no question of any trick or fraud in the 
examining most carefully every word of case of a settlement already made, and 
the Bill, and of bringing home to gentle- he thought that words could be framed 
men opposite the fact that the Opposi- which would prevent any abuse in the 
tion were not spinning out the proceed- future. 
ings unnecessarily. _ Mr. COURTNEY said, that after the 
Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, remarks of the hon. and learned Member 
that if the Committee laid down that for Haddington (Mr. Haldane), he felt 
“valuable consideration” was sufficient bound to press the point he had already 
in itself all sorts of difficulties would raised. Legislation was surely to be 
arise. As the Judges had laid down the condemned which gave a different con- 
law they would not, when once they had sequence to the same fact, because that 
found a valuable consideration, proceed fact happened to be expressed in a dif- 
to estimate it, and therefore a perfectly ferent way. Supposing a man’s daughter 
binding covenant might be allowed to were about to be married, and the father 
pass under the proposed words for a con- proposed to give her £5,000 as a dowry, 
sideration which was enormously less there were several ways in which he 
than its walue. He took it that the could doso. He might hand over the 
draftsman of this clause purposely in- £5,000 at once, or he might enter into 
serted the words “full consideration in a covenant with the trustees to pay the 
money or money’s worth,” andhe thought | £5,000, and in the meantime to pay 
those words should be adhered to. The interest. As years went on he might 
public ought to be told that if they were find it more convenient to pay over the 
to escape the duty they must put for- money than to pay the interest. Again, 
ward their transaction in a form which he might borrow the money and hand it 
was unimpeachable. He was afraid that over to his daughter. The money would 
if the Committee adopted the words pro- | be as much given away in one of these 
posed in the Amendment it would cases as in the other, and, therefore, the 
encourage evasions of the duty. "| fiscal effect ought to be the same. 


Mr. GOSCHEN remarked that in, Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, that if 


| 





many cases the object would be not to he had a distinct understanding that the 
evade the Death Duty, but to secure a' Government intended to meet the point 
higher rate of interest than it would be! he had raised he would not press his 
possible to secure under trustee clauses. , Amendment. He would suggest, how- 


Sir M. Hicks-Reach | 
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ever, that the proposal of the Government meet cases in which, as the hon. and 
should be placed upon the Paper as soon learned Gentleman the Member for 
as possible, because the world was not Haddington had admitted, there could be 
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standing still; people were marrying no question of fraud or evasion. Would 
and being given in marriage, and he knew | it not be possible to insert, after “ money 
that there was a difficulty as tothe form in or money’s worth,” the words “ or upon 





which marriage settlements were now to | the consideration of marriage” ? 


be drawn. 
Sm W. HARCOURT said, he had 


Srr W. HARCOURT said, he did not 


know whether there was any valuable 


not given any pledge to do more than | consideration except marriage. He would 


look into the matter. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman would not give 
a definite pledge the Committee ought 
still further to thresh the matter out. 


another. 


carefully consider whether the able and 
plausible arguments that had been used 
necessitated any alteration in the clause. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that a dis- 


| tineti hould 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member | es See Se pee See 


for Bodmin had given one illustration, ' 
and he (Mr. Lees Knowles) would give | 
Take the case of three men, | 


covenant to take effect at any time and 
one which was not to take effect until 
death. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could 


A, B, and C, each with fortune of | ynderstand the right bon, Gentleman 


£30,000, and each wishing to settle 
£5,000 on the occasion of the marriage 
of a child, 


Suppose A raised the £5,000 | 
by the sale of Consols and paid it over | 
to trustees for his child; when A died | 
the Estate Duty would be paid on only | 
£25,000. In the case of B, suppose him | 
to be engaged in business, and suppose | 


being cautious as to considerations of 
natural love and affection, but he thought 
unnecessary alarm existed in the 
right hon, Gentleman’s mind in regard 
to the words “ and for valuable cousidera- 
tion.” The right hon, Gentleman had 
promised to consider the matter, but had 
held out little hope that the result of his 


B did not take the money out of his | consideration would accord with the 


business, but covenanted with trustees to | 


suggestions of the Opposition. For his 


provide the £5,000 as soon as convenient, | gw part, he (Mr. Lowther) was at a loss 


and to pay interest on it in the meantime. | 


Suppose he eventually drew £3,000 out | 


of his business, leaving at his death 
£2,000 still due under the covenant, duty | 
would have to be paid not on £25,000, as | 
in A’s case, but upon £27,000. Then, take 

the case of C. Suppose C happened to be 

a landowner—and landowners were not 

as afrule blessed with much ready money. 

In order to raise the £5,000, he mortgaged | 
his property and then died. Duty in his | 
case would have to be paid on the whole | 
£30,000. Here they had each of the three | 
individuals settling the same amount, 
though in different ways, for the same 
object, and the successors of each paying 
a different amount of Estate Duty. This 
would be the effect of the clause if passed 
in its present form. Surely it required 
amending in some way, and he had 
hoped to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer give a pledge to propose an 
omg at some future stage of the 

ill. 

*Sin M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
wished the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chaucellor of the Exchequer had gone 
farther than he seemed disposed to go to 





to see what distinction there was between 
the case of a covenant to take effect at 
any time, and one not to take effect until 
death, provided that the covenant was 
made for a_ consideration such as 
marriage. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would approach the con- 
sideration of the matter with the convic- 
tion that an anomaly and injustice had 
to be avoided, even if it necessitated 
some alteration in the framing of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BUTCHER said, that in a case 
where a man raised £10,000 on land 
valued at £30,000 for a marriage settle- 
ment, not only would there be no deduc- 
tion made in respect of the £10,000, 
but duty would have to be paid on it 


| as well as the original £30,000. 


*Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
hoped that when the Government had 
given further consideration to the matter 
it would prove to be another species of 
valuable consideration than those the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to. 
He would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Sir W, HARCOURT said, he desired 
to move an Amendment in place of one 
on the Paper in the name of the hon. 
Member for Thirsk (Mr. J. G. Lawson), 
the object of which was to meet a case 
in which a reimbursement might be 
due and yet not obtainable. He moved to 
insert the words “unless such reimburse- 
ment cannot be obtained.” 


Finance 


Amendment proposed, to insert the 
words “nuless such reimbursement can- 


not be obtained.”—( Sir W. Harcourt.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, it might be many 
years and after a number of difficulties 
before it could be proved to the Inland 
Revenue. Let him put this case: Sup- 
posing there were a debt; that someone 
else was responsible for that debt, but 
was insolvent or compounded with his 
creditors, and there was no chance of 
recovering that debt except in the course 
of 2U years, the words of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not go far 
enough. The reimbursement would be 
so distant that it would be extremely 
hard unless such a debt were allowed. 
These cases occurred every day, and he 
thought that the most distinct words 
should be introduced to secure justice. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the point 
was this : if the man could not get the re- 
turn he made what was called an affidavit. 


The fact the right hon. Gentleman had | 


alluded to, that these things happen 
every day, showed conclusively that the 
words proposed were superfluous, and 
that no difficulty arose with the Depart- 
ment. So far as it had been worked by 
the Department, no difficulty had been 
found in these matters ; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman could suggest other words 
that more perfectly explained what was 
meant, he was not particular about these 
words of his own. He had put it in a 
common phrase way that be thought ex- 
pressed the idea. If the Department 
were vexatious in the matter, what would 
happen would be that there would be law- 
suits, but he did not think these were 
circumstances that were likely to arise. 
Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) thought 
the case was a little more difficult than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
think, and it was more difficult by reason 
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of the fact that it was now proposed to, 
alter the law by graduation and by 
gation. Let them take this case. The 
power to claim reimbursements under the. 
existing law was no doubt a pretty good 
protection to the individual who over- 
paid, or who found subsequently that he 
been unable to recover from some 
person responsible to him, because he 
would claim and get back the money, 
which could be easily calculated. But 
put this case : Suppose the debt were a 
debt of £20,000, there was a right to 
recover under the words of the Bill 
generally ; he would not be allowed to 
deduct that debt, and he (Mr. Jackson) 
doubted whether the words proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer met tne 
case, because the scale of duty payable 
upon the estate by reason of that £20,000 
being aggregated was higher ; and, there- 
fore, supposing that years hence it was 
found that that amount could not be 
recovered from the persons against whom 
there was a right to be reimbursed, what 
had been the effect ? It was not enough 
that they should claim back from the In- 
land Revenue the amount of duty on this 
particular debt, but they were entitled to 
get back from the Inland Revenue a 
rectification of the duty paid upon the 
whole estate, and that appeared to him to 
| be a real difficulty. 
| Sm W. HARCOURT said, the right 
| hon. Gentleman would find that particu- 
lar point was met in Clause 7, Sub-sec- 





tion 8— 
| “Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
| Commissioners that too much Estate Duty has 
| been paid, the excess shall be repaid by them.” 
That sub-section was intended to cover 
such a case as that alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. JACKSON said, 
there was a power 
“where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
| Commissioners that too much Estate Duty has 
been paid.” 
He accepted it from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, because the right hon. Gentleman 
said it was intended to cover the case he 
referred to; but reading it as a layman, 
and without any knowledge of the law, 
he thought it might be construed to be 
simply the amount paid and not neces- 
sarily a rectification of the scale. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was quite 
satisfied that it did cover such a case he 
would not say more on that. 


it was true 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, that perhaps 
the best solution would be to accept the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the present, and if on examination 
they did not go far enough they could 
raise the question again on Report, or 
endeavour to come to en understanding 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was not only a point as to the exclu- 
sious, but what was to be done in the 
affidavit that was to be prepared. He 
was afraid it might be beld that in draw- 
ing up the statement of accounts no debts 
ought to be put in on which there was a 
prospect of reimbursement; it seemed 
a direction to the executors to exclude 
debts in that position. It appeared 
to him that the words, therefore, ought 
to be fair and clear, quite irrespective 
whether the Inland Revenue would put 
too harsh an interpretation on them. He 
thought they should accept the words, 
subject to further consideration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, that after what had fallen from 
the Solicitor General he supposed the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would have 
no objection to the Amendment which 
he now moved. 


Amendment proposed, in 
line 16, at end, insert— 


page 4, 


“ Provided that no property passing on the 
death of the deceased shall, on such death, be 
aggregated more than once, nor be chargeable 
more than once, with Estate Duty.”—(Sir W. 
Hicks-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the introduction 
of these words at the present time would 
be absolutely unnecessary, and if inserted 
might only tend to perplex matters. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
would cite a case that had been put to 
him. Supposing the owner for life of 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, he did not 
think the words were necessary ; but if) 
they were necessary they ought to have 
been put in on Clause 3, as they would 
not come properly in this clause. 

Sim M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not wish to press the matter, and, there- 
fore, would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Corone. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, he could 
quite understand that at first sight it 
might be thought the Amendment in his 
name was not quite reasonable and was 
going too far, but he thought he should 
be able to prove it was not, and that it 
raised a point worthy of consideration. 
It was a matter of common notoriety that 
upon all landed estates a large expendi- 
ture went on which practically brought 
in no return at all. They were conse- 
quently taunted with the charge that 
their business was not conducted on 
proper principles ; but certainly on almost 
every estate with which he was ac- 
quainted, practically, a large expenditure 
was going on which brought in no re- 
turn at all. It was upon this practically 
inoperative expenditure that a large 
number of the agricultural population 
lived, and if that was not indulged in or 
pursued a large number of those now 
employed in agricultural districts would 
lose their employment; therefore, he 
urged it was a matter of some national 
importance and some general interest to 
the community that an expenditure such 
as this should be maintained and en- 
couraged. Naturally, the Chancellorof the 
| Exchequer would say he did not want 
‘vague generalities and would ask for a 
}case to be given, showing what was 
;meant. He must confess the point he 
| had uppermost in his mind in moving 
| this Amendment was a case in which 
he took a great interest—namely, the 
; supply of a better class of cottages 
throughout the agricultural and rural 
He had had what experi- 








settled property had power to charge | districts. 


upon it a jointure for his wife, and ence could be gained by the 
exercised that power; on his death the | administration of a small  squire’s 
property passed to a nephew charged | property for. a few years, and 


with jointure, and without some words during that time he had done some- 
of this kind the nephew, having no power | thing to improve the class of cottages, 
to deduct the jointure from. the estate, | and he thought it was only fair to state 
would have to pay duty upon it, and the | that upon the property for which he was 
widow would also have to pay duty responsible the average occupation of 
upon it, | the tenants was from 13 to 14 years. He 
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merely mentioned that to show that upon 
this question he had some right to speak, 
and in all the various efforts made in 
this direction the money spent had been 
a direct pecuniary loss ; there was no such 
thing as a remunerative return for this 
class of cottages: Of course, be did not 
refer to the erection of great rows of 
cottages or workmen’s dwellings near to 
large factories, but merely to suitable 
cottages for the benefit of agricultural 
labourers. And when he spoke of these 
cottages he meant decent cottages, suffi- 
ciently large to meet the proper require- 
ments of the population, cottages with at 
least three good bedrooms, with proper 
ground-floor accommodation, and proper 
sanitary arrangements, which could not 
be purchased under £350 or £400 a pair. 
Those cottages would not be let, -at the 
outside, for more than perhaps £5 a year 
rental; therefore it was manifest that 
money spent upon cottages such as he 
had described was money producing no 
direct return at all, but was unremunera- 
tive expenditure. Yet, at the same 
time, this very expenditure employed 
an enormous number of people who, if it 
did not go on, would have to go else- 
where to find their living. Having built 
these cottages and let them at as small a 
rent as they could take, they had to main- 
tain them, and everyone knew the main- 
tenance of cottages absolutely ate up the 


small rental they obtained from them. | 
| sidered requisite in the villages. 
| was another instance of agricultural im- 
| provement for which the landlord received 


He was not arguing it was not 
right and proper that landlords should 
try and do their best to meet the 
requirements, and he asserted that 
most loyally and unselfishly they did 
so; but if this new system was to come 
into operation and land was to be con- 
tinued on very strict economic prin- 


ciples as the result of such legisla- 
tion as this, it stood to reason 
that the unremunerative expenditure 


must be kept down to the smallest limit. 
He therefore trusted that expenditure 
under this system might be met by the 
adoption of some such system as was 
shown in his Amendment. Since he had 
had the honour of a seat in this House he 
did not know that there was any subject 
he had heard alluded to with greater 
unction than the duty of trying to make 
village life better, more rational for self- 
advancement, and more in keeping with 
the lives of the urban population. What 


did that mean ? Practically it meant that should be encouraged to undertake. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
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the owner in such cases was naturally the 
only source from which this supply could 
beobtained. When an owner appreciated 
rightly the duties attaching to his posi- 
tion, and created such things as reading 
rooms, cottage hospitals, and institutes, 
he was spending money in the way in 
which agricultural and village life could 
be best improved, and the villagers in- 
dueed to remain in the country rather than 
flock to the towns, but whilst spending 
money in these directions it must be 
manifest it was money which was abso- 
lutely unremunerative. Under this Bill 
all this was a source of expenditure that 
would have to be reduced in order to 
meet the extra burdens that would fall 
upon land. But there was more than 
that, and again he claimed to speak with 
some experience in the matter. There 
was the question of the supply of good 
water to cottages for theuse of the agricul- 
tural population. It was perfectly impos- 
sible to go on with the sort of indifferent 
supply which existed in many places, and 
yet to supply a better and more plentiful 
supply of water was a great expense to 
the landlord, and for that he could not 
charge any extra rent or impose upon the 
cottagers any additional impost. He did 
not want to multiply instances or he 
might quote such things as sanitary 
drainage to be undertaken upon the 





theory which was now adopted in towns, 
and which was beginning to be con- 
This 


no return, but which it was to the interest 
of the community to encourage and main- 
tain. He might fairly be told that many 
of these improvements, thongh they did 
not get a direct return for them, still 
they got it indirectly, because otherwise 
their larger tenants would not be willing 
to pay so much rent as they paid ; better 
cottages was a convenience to them, and 
therefore was an inducement to them the 
more willingly to take the farms. But 
here he wished to guard himself on that 
point, as he wished to keep out of view 
any improvement that in any way could 
be said to add to a larger rental; and 
therefore he wished to confine his Amend- 
ment to that sort of expenditure which 
was bona fide, honestly and really unre- 
munerative to the landlord, but which 
for the benefit of the commonweal he 
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There were other sources of expenditure 
which did not emphasise his case so 
strongly, such as the making of roads, 
the substitution of decent bridges for 
awkward and impracticable forms, and 
engineering works of that sort, for which 
the landlord received no uniary 
return, which did not affect the letting 
value of his estate, but which at the 
same time did conduce to the advantage 
of the neighbourhood generally and 
caused the employment of a large number 
of labourers and other workmen. Of 
course, such expenditure as that had 
been frankly and loyally undertaken 
under the old state of things. And why? 
Because there had been no principle 
more heartily acknowledged by the land- 
lords of the country, nothing in which 
they had shown more heartily their 
approval and concurrence than the idea 
running through the whole system of our 
social rural life, that these estates are not 
for the benefit and amusement of the 
individuals who happen to hold them, 
but were hereditary possessions carrying 
a responsibility both to those living in 
the place at the time and those who 
were to come after. It was in fulfilment 
of that sort of conception and position 
that landlords had dealt with those 
around them, but he was afraid—and he 
did not think he was pointing out a 
shadowy or bogus danger—that one of 
the chief results of this legislation would 
be, perforce, to drive men to substitute 
for that idea the poorer feeling of only 
being life tenants and having very little 
interestein the property that surrounded 
them. It was worthy the considera- 
tion of the Chaucellor of the Exchequer 
whether by encouraging the continuance 
of the present good system he would not 
really benefit the country without in any 
way injuring his measure. He did not 
ask that anything should be deducted out 
of that from which the landlord got any 
direct interest, not that he should be 
allowed to deduct anything from an ex- 
penditure he charged to his tenants or 
received any benefit from, but that out of 
unremunerative expenditure, which was 
to be subject to investigation, half should 
be deducted, and so in that way mitigate 
the burden that would rest upon the land. 
He foresaw a danger of the diminution 
of the very sort of expenditure which he 
wished to see extended, and it was in 
order that they might not run into that 
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danger, at all events without warning 
from one who had practical acquaintance 
with the subject, that he had ventured to 
on the right hon, Gentleman the 
hancellor of the Exchequer the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
18, at end, to insert— 


“ And, in the case of agricultural land, an 
allowance shall be made for one-half of the 
money expended by the deceased in the promo- 
tion of agriculture on the said land for which 
no direct return is being, or has been, received.” 
—(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sirn W. HARCOURT said, he sym- 
pathised very heartily with what the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had said, and 
he hoped he would be allowed to point 
out he sympathised with it twice as much 
as the hon. and gallant Member. He 
would explain that in a sentence. What 
the Government was going to charge 
duty upon was upon the value of the land 
of the estate. If money was laid out 
which did not add to the value of the 
estate no duty would be charged upon 
it. He hoped that was a specific answer 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, be- 
cause the Amendment proposed that duty 
should be charged upon half the ex- 
penditure, while the Government did not 
propose to charge anything at all upon 
the money which had not added to the 
value of the estate. The hon, and gal- 
lant Gentleman had referred to the sub- 
ject of cottages. But the provision 
of cottages which were necessary for 
the labourers on the estate was part 
of the general improvement of the estate, 
and part of the general plan which 
was necessary for carrying on the business 
of agriculture, and to regard that as if 
it were an expenditure which should 
bear a separate interest from the other 
necessary expenditure was a wrong view 
of the matter. The provision which was 
made for the shelter of cattle or horses 
on a farm was not a thing for which 
separate treatment was claimed. How 
much higher, then, was the case of the 
provision of cottages for the men who 
were necessary for the carrying on the 
business. It was absolutely part of the 
business and part of the improvement of 
the estate, even if not a penny of return 
was received in respect of these cottages. 
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be- | 
cause of the unfortunate view whieh had | 
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ture must be curtailed, because the taxes 
which in some cases it would add to 


been taken of this question. He knew | estates when they were passing at the 


man 
ra of different kinds for their work- 
men in the recreation and reading rooms, 
and so on; and that they rded as part 
of their business, and they received, 
though not in cash, but in truth and in 
deed, adequate remuneration in the better 
and more contented condition of the men 
whom they employed. That was the 
point of view in which this question 
ought to be dealt with, and there was no 
greater improvement to an estate than 
that which contributes to the physical 
and moral well-being of the people 
necessary for the cultivation of that 
estate. From that point of view he 
thought the provision of cottages for 
labourers on an estate was an improve- 
ment even if there was no direct mone- 
tary remuneration received from it. Buton 
the general point of the Amendment if 
money was laid out at a loss it would 
not be subject to duty. He was afraid 
most people who dabbled in agriculture 
had diminished the sums upon which 
duty would be paid. That, he thought, 
was everybody’s experience, and he 
hoped the hon. and gallant Member 
would see that the object which he had 
at heart was accomplished by the clause 
as it stood. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, if he understood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s explanation 
aright, it meant that cottages on an estate 
would be valued for duty. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : I say if they 
have not added to the value of the estate 
they will not be charged. If they have 
they will. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes, but at the 
same time they may be unremunerative to 
the man who made the outlay on them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer towards the close of 
his observations had taken a different 
line, and said there was no greater im- 
provement that could be made on an 
estate than improvements which added to 
the moral condition of the people and to 
their material interests. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman there, and 
that was what his hon. and gallant 
Friend who moved the Amendment was 
desirous should go on in thefuture. But 
if this Bill passed into law that expendi- 

Sir W. Harcourt 


great firms who made improve-, 





death of the owner ; that the interest on 
the money which it would be no 

to raise or procure by some means to meet 
these Death Duties, would swallow up so 
large a part of the income that remained 
that there would be no money at the dis- 
posal of the landlord to spend in the 
erection of cottages. He could not help 
pointing out to his right hon. Friend that 
this particular part of what he considered 
the inherent mischief of the Bill would 
greatly curtail that expenditure which he 
thought so desirable in the interest of the 

le. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had fallen into a slight error. He spoke 
of the tendency amongst owners of land 
to regard money expended upon cottages 
as if it ought to bear a return, although 
no return according to the right hon. 
Gentleman was looked for in respect 
of outlay incurred for the housing of 
cattle. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
ever had the misfortune—which he was 
happy to know he had not—-of making 
an application under the Land Improve- 
ment Act for an advance for the purpose 
of estate improvement he would have 
found the expenditure for the housing of 
cattle, and so forth, equally with the 
erection of cottages, was charged as 
expenditure which ought to be allocated 
for a specific purpose, and had to beara 
return and be a distinct improvement 
to the estate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) was in complete sympathy with his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney) in thinking this Bill would have 
the effect described, especially with 
regard to improvements of the kind 
which were more to the benefit of the 
people on the land than of the individual 
who owned it. He had pointed out on a 
previous occasion that, if they were to be 
taxed on the principal value of property, 
the person who had neglected his pro- 
perty so that it had no- market value 
would benefit by the neglect, and would 
be excused from paying any Death Duty 
at all. That would be the result of the 
system proposed by: the Government. 
At the same time he thought the wording 
of his hon. and gallant Friend’s Amend- 
ment hardly carried out the object he 
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had in view. Neither did he think that 
the present would be a convenient time 
to draft words to modify the Bill. He 
hoped, therefore, his hon. and gallant 
Friend would be content with the dis- 
cussion which had taken place without 
pressing the Amendment to a Division. 


Coronet KENYON-SLANEY could 
not deny the point raised by the Leader 
of the Opposition, and he would be most 
unwilling not to accept the advice ten- 
dered. He was prepared to thank the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
sympathy he had shown and the kindly 
tone in which he had replied to the 
Amendment. He thought, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman rather 
misunderstood him. He would acknow- 
ledge that it was a fundamental necessity 
that cottages should be maintained up to 
a sufficient level, but he would like to 
see them even better maintained. The 
right hon. Gentleman made a comparison 
between great firms and their employés 
and the agricultural landlords and their 
cottage tenants. No one knew better 
than the right hon. Gentleman that there 
were so many points of difference in 
these two cases that it was hardly pos- 
sible to argue from one to the other. 
The convenience and facility with which 
improvements could be effected in towns 
placed them on an entirely different foot- 
ing from improvements effected in small 
and scattered villages in distant parts 
of the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
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ing part of his estate to an extent not 
exceeding the Estate Duty payable on his 
estate,” 


He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
going to withdraw the proposal he had 
made to the Committee. He could assure 
him it had excited a great deal of interest 
in many parts of the country, and many 
landlords would like to see the Amend- 
ment which he had just proposed adopted, 
as it would afford a means of escape from 
these Death Duties. He would submit 
to the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
only reasonable that the proposition con- 
tained in the Amendment should be 
allowed, because it would encourage a 
person to provide the means, by a policy 
of insurance, for the payment of the 
Death Duties when they became payable. 
It used to be argued by economists that 
the consequence of a Death Duty would 
be to diminish capital. If a certain 
amount was tobe taken away from a 
man’s capital in Death Duties, the capital 
of the country would suffer a continual 
diminution unless there was a correspond- 
ing action on the part of other persons 
to counteract the effect of these Death 
Duties. But if an allowance were made 
in respect of the amounts necessary to 
provide by insurance for the payment of 
these duties it would be an encourage- 
ment to tenants for life to provide during 
their lives the means of paying the duty 
payable at their deaths, and it would also 


man stated that nothing could be a| be a means of counteracting the funda- 
greater improvement to an estate than | mental argument against such duties. 


the erection of good cottages. 


But what | Perhaps 


a more powerful argument 


happened ? A man spent a certain | with the right hon. Gentleman would be 
amount of money in effecting this im-| that it would remove many of the 


rovement, and, according to the 
hancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
showing, the value of the property 
was enhanced by this unremunera- 
tive expenditure, and, as a result, the 
man’s successor was charged with a 
higher duty in consequence of it. That 
would be the precise effect of the present 
legislation. He would, however, with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COURTNEY moved, in page 4, 
line 18, after the word “thereto,” to in- 
sert the words— 

“ (2) An allowance shall also be made in re- 


spect of any sum payable under a policy of in- 
surance on the life of the d and form. 





objections which have been raised 
against the operation of the duty, and 
would tend to smooth the working of 
the Act. Almost all the hard cases of 
which the Committee had heard would be 
met if tenants for life were encouraged to 
provide a separate fund for the payment 
of Estate Duty. It would prevent alike 
the infliction of hardship and the wasting 
of estates, and cruelty in any case would 
be avoided. It was most desirable, 
therefore, that every encouragement and 
assistance, consistent with the fiscal 
administration, should be given to persons 
during their lives to make provision for 
the payment of these duties. He might 
point out that this would be consistent 
with the view which both the right hon. 
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Gentleman and he entertained, that this 
was really a deferred Property Tax which 
ought to be paid by the persons while 
living if it could be conveniently done, 
But inasmuch as it could not be con- 
veniently done while the person was 
living, it had to be collected after death, 
If persons during life, by effecting a 
policy of insurance on their lives, could 
provide for the payment of the duty after 
death it would be a great advantage. 
He did not know what objection the right 
hon. Gentleman had to this proposal ; 
he might say it would make a serious 
inroad into the amount which he ex- 
pected the tax to realise, but he (Mr, 
Courtney) would venture to say if that 
was the case such a fear was illusory. It 
was estimated that the amount realisable 
from Estate Duty, if it were an annual col- 
lection, would be £10,000,000. If every- 
body concerned effected an insurance, the 
annual ioss on this sum would not be more 
than £400,000 ; but as that would not be 
the case, and as there were some cireum- 
stances to be taken into account, he did 
not believe that in the end there would 
be more than £100,000 of a total loss. 
Against this loss could be put the 
great social and fiscal gain, and the 
smoothness with which the administration 
of this duty could be carried on. Some- 
thing had been said privately of the 
possibility of evasion. He did not be- 
lieve that evasion was possible ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman had any words 
to suggest to safeguard against anything 
in this respect, he would be glad to adopt 
them in the Amendment. The principle 
embodied was one that deserved not 
merely sympathy, but support. It would 
make the work of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his successors easier, 
and it would not involve any loss, but 
would, in fact, effect a saving which 
would more than counteract any possible 
loss which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might sustain. It would avoid 
a difficulty which would undoubtedly 
result if persons did not during their 
lives provide the means of paying the 
Estate Duty. If it was not brought 
home in some forcible way to the 
possessors of great estates that there 
was this burden to be provided for when 
they died, by insuring their lives, the 
working of this fiscal arrangement would 
be found to produce great delay and 
friction, and would cause resentment and 


Mr, Courtney 
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regret. The Amendment which he had 
proposed would benetit not only people 
professionally interested in the promotion 
of life insurance, whose interest was the 
last he would: consider, but it would 
benefit a large number of persons through- 
out the country who were looking forward 
to the operation of the Finance Bill with 
some apprehension, and who saw in the 
adoption of the Amendment the only 
means of escape from what they appre- 
hended would be the wasting operation 
of the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
18, after the word “thereto,” to insert 
the words— 

“(2) An allowance shall also be made in 


respect of any sum payable under a policy of 
insurance on the life of the deceased and 


forming part of his estate to an extent not 
exceeding the Estate Duty payable on his 
estate.”—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, the object 
of his right hon. Fnend was to provide 
for the payment of Death Duties by 
insurance. It would be a very good 
way of meeting that end if it were 
largely adopted ; but when they came to 
examine the matter, it was found to be 
wholly inadvisable, except from the 
point of view of the able advocate of the 
Insurance Companies. He did not think 
that would commend itself to his right hon. 
Friend, Again, a person might not have 
an insurable life, and would have to save in 
some other way to meet the Death Duties. 
I have. no doubt that an exemption of 
this kind would induce some persons to 
save a certain amount of money each year 
which would go into that insurance fund, 
That would be a help to those persons, 
but the inequality arises again, because 
this Amendment would not help people 
in business at all. Iam quite willing to 
say that insurance is an excellent mode 
of saving, and perhaps the best for this 
purpose. But I am afraid that in this 
ease thrift, like virtue, must be its own 
reward. I say I think that insurance is a 
very good thing, and I am sure [ hope it 
will be very largely adopted. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin is 
good enough to say that if this Amend- 
ment is adopted the Exchequer will only 
lose something like £400,000 a year, The 
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real fact is, according to the calculation 
of the Inland Revenue authorities, that 
the Joss would be more like £500,000 ; but 
whether it be one or the other, I cannot 
afford to lose it, and therefore I cannot 
accept the Amendment. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
thought the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would cause profound disappointment 
throughout the country, and he was afraid 
that disappointment would not be miti- 
gated when they came to consider what 
were the arguments upon which the right 
hon. Geutleman based his refusal toaccept 
the Amendment. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not say that he dis- 
approved of insurance. On the contrary, 
he went out of his way to say he 
thought it was an excellent virtue, 
and that he would be glad to encourage 
and advise everybody to take that 
additional method of protection against 
the burden which he was going to cast 
upon society. He (Mr. Cohen) had no 
interest, direct or indirect, in 
Life Assurance Company, but he ven- 
tured to say that it was not enough 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to meet their proposals with the reply 
that if this Amendment were ac- 
cepted it would incidentally benefit 
the Life Assurance Companies of the 
country. It would benefit other than the 
Life Assurances Societies—chiefly the 
owners of small estates, who could not 
afford to see the diminution of properties 
which had been bequeathed to them by 
the bread-winner of the family. He must 
say that he had not seen in the Budgets 
of the last 20 years any proposals so 
likely to injure small property owners as 
those which the right hon. Gentleman 
was now putting forward. He noticed 
that the right hon. Gentleman met his 
statement with a laugh, which he not 
infrequently did; but that did not 
convey any argument. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
see that a policy of this kind attacked 
all the capital of the country, and 
would inflict the gravest injury 
upon small estates while tending to 
maintain intact the large estates which 
the right hon. Gentleman sup he 
was invading, much to the delight of his 
supporters behind him. It was quite 
clear that the owners of small properties 
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could, not. pay ‘out of income these 
enormous and inereased duties, and surely 


it was a wise thing that they should 
be induced to insure, so that if death took 
place three or four years afterwards their 
assets should remain intact notwithstand- 
ing the burden of the tax levied upon 
them by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
should have thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have seen that by accepting 
this Amendment he would have been 
doing something for those on whose be- 
half he had professed so much interest— 
namely, the small estate owners. It 
would turn out for his own interest also, 
for collection would be facilitated, and 
there would be an absence of any fric- 
tion. It was true that the Bill proposed 
to allow eight years for the collection of 
the duty, and that would perhaps be some 
advantage, except that interest was 
charged on arrears. Considering what 
the right hon. Gentleman had so often 
said about the money-lenders, he could 


hardly suppose that he wanted to, turn 


the State into a money-lender. Here 
was a plan. which would offer to the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer very con- 
| siderable facilities for the collection of 


that tax ; but it was to be rejected, notwith- 


| standing that the facts were admitted and 


even enlarged upon by the Chancellor of 


| the Exchequer—rejected for the insuffi- 


cient and almost ill-natured reason that it 
would incidentally benefit the Life As- 
surance Companies. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Before the discus- 
sion on this exceedingly important 
matter goes further, and while the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s argu- 
ments are fresh in our minds, I should 
like to say a word upon the points which 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken. 
There are a great many arguments that 
might be used against this proposal. It 
is a very important proposal ; and looking 
at the temptation that the Bill offers to 
disperse capital, I think there is a deal of 
force in the speeches made in favour of 
the Amendment. What are the argu- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? He says that other forms of 
saving would be prejudiced by the en- 
couragement which would be given to 
property owners to insure. The right 
hon. Gentleman surely must have for- 
gotten that provision has already been 
made in our legislation for the encourage- 
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ment of insurance and other forms of 
thrift by the exemption of premiums 
from the Income Tax. It seemed good 
to the House of Commons, looking at the 
enormous mass of insurance, to treat it 
in a different way to other savings. The 
right hon. Gentleman may say that this is 
no argument; but I maintain that having 
once introduced this principle into our 
legislation, that from your income you 
may deduct your insurance premium, it 
is one that takes root in one’s mind, and 
naturally leads up to the present proposal 
of my right hon. Friend. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has acknow- 
ledged the principle, and I do not under- 
stand why he does not give further effect 
to it. If the right hon. Gentleman says 
the point is not arguable, I reply that 
unless our existing legislation is not 
arguable this is a proposal upon which 
many arguments can be based. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman dealt with the 
financial effects of the proposal. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin has assumed that the insurance 
which might take place would reduce the 
amount of duty available for the Exche- 
quer by £400,000. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says that the Revenue 
Department places it at £500,000. They 
would not have put it so high unless they 
expected everybody to insure, and if 
everybody insured what becomes of the 
argument that preference is given to in- 
surance over other forms of saving ? 
Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought he could weaken the case of my 
right hon. Friend by hinting at a financial 
deficit ; but his argument of financial 
loss is destructive of his other arguments. 
No one can seriously believe that every- 
one would insure to the full value of the 
Death Duties. I venture to think, not- 
withstanding the threat of the loss of 
revenue, that the calculation ought not 
to go beyond £200,000 instead of 
£500,000. The Inland Revenue authori- 
ties naturally take an outside view, but 
according to their calculation the worst 
that could happen would be that the Ex- 
chequer would lose £500,000. You may 
be sure that they have allowed a very 
sufficient margin, just the same as in 
their caleulation of the Death Duties. I 
believe that the Death Duties will secure 
a larger financial result than is shown by 
the figures of the Inland Revenue. If 
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@ margin to spare in order to meet the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend, and I 
do not see any reason, therefore, why the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should not 
accept it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has brought to the aid 
of this proposal an argument drawn from 
the allowance which is made out of the 
Income Tax with regard to insurance. 
If the right hon. Gentleman more care- 
fully considers the matter he will see that 
the argument applies the other way. You 
allow for life insurance because the 
money spent in insurance is money 
that is saved, and you calculate that 
you will collect your Death Duty upon 
the insurance hereafter. Therefore, the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
with reference to the deduction of the 
Income Tax is the strongest possible 
argument why more reduction should not 
be made in respect of Death Duty. You 
have relieved insurance premiums from 
payment of Income Tax, because it repre- 
sents an ultimate saving upon which the 
Death Duty would be payable. Under 
the Account Duty, so far from granting 
any release, you have taken care that 
voluntary gifts, and so on, shall not 
escape you. We regard moneys pro- 
duced under insurances as amongst the 
most valuable assets that can become 
the subject of Death Duties; the 
premiums have already been exempted 
from payment of Income Tax, and I do 
not see that we can afford to exempt 
them again from Death Duty. 


Mr. GATHORNE-HARDY (Sussex, 
East Grinstead) said, that as he had not 
before spoken on this Bill, he might be 
allowed to raise one more argument in 
favour of the Amendment. By the prin- 
ciple of aggregation which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had for the first time set 
up, he had afforded the very best ar- 
gument that could be adduced for the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted that it was a desirable thing in 
itself that insurances should be made, 
especially in the case of large estates, 
for the purpose of paying the Death 
Duties ; but the larger the insurance 
which a man set up and paid out of his 
income, the more he might penalise 
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himself and his heirs by causing a 
larger aggregation to be made. That 
was a point to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to give some atten- 
tion. He believed that the financial 
effect of the p would be very 
much less than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer chose to think. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would give up the small 
amount involved, he would recoup himself 
over and over again by the facility with 
which he would recover the Duties. He 
had the honour of being a director of a 
large Insurance Company, but he was 
sure that the Committee would under- 
stand that he was speaking without any 
reference to that fact. He would like to 
point out that the Insurance Companies 

id enormous incomes, and if it was 
true that they were going to increase the 
insurances to the extent suggested, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
recouped in Income Tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman was unwise in summarily re- 
jecting this Amendment, and he could 
not believe that he had given to it the 
consideration it deserved. He supported 
this Amendment in the interests of 
frugality and thrift, and in the interest 
of the Revenue also. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he was astounded at the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because 
he raised this point the other night. He 
gave the case of a man whose estate 
would be brought into a fresh scale of 
aggregation because of the insurance, 
and he put it to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General whether it was fair, 
and he replied in the negative. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he was asked 
to express an opinion, and he certainly 
gave an answer in the direction indicated 
by the hon. Gentleman, but he found that 
he was mistaken, and so informed the 
hon. Member in the Lobby afterwards. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he remembered 
that his hon. Friend told him he had 
made a mistake, but all the same, after 
what tuok place, he must express his 
surprise at the answer given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He would 
like to point out that these policies of 
insurance would only be entered into by 
those who wished to save the 3 per cent. in- 
terest on the instalments, and that it would 
be a great advantage to the Treasury to 
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have the money paid in in one year in- 
stead of having it distributed over eight 
years. He was astonished that there 
should have been a change of line, and 
that they should now be told that this 
proposal could not be acce because 
of some fanciful loss which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought would 
be incurred. 

“Sm A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he had hoped that more favourable con- 
sideration would have been given to what 
was really a constructive Amendment to 
this Bill. Assuming that the Bill was 
right in every respect, it would yet carry 
with it grave social difficulties among 
largeclasses of persons in the country. He 
believed that in introducing a great reform 
they ought to contemplate the evils with 
which it would be accompanied, and en- 
deavour to restrict them so far as they 
possibly could. The difficulty of raising 
this duty would in many cases be of a 
practical character, and the only real 
remedy that presented itself was the 
orgaaised and familiar system of in- 
surance. If advantage could not be 
takea of that plan the evils would be very 
much intensified. Anything that tended 
to encourage insurance ought, therefore, 
to be recognised in dealing with the Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that people must save money in order to 
pay the duty, but that was exactly what 
the majority of men could not and would 
not do. The whole system of life insur- 
ance was devised to enable men of re- 
stricted means to provide for the future. 
The right hon. Gentleman said this pro- 
posal, if adopted, would mean a bonus to 
certain classes. Was not the system of 
bonuses already recognised by the State, 
and acted upon for a long period in con- 
nection with Friendly and Provident 
Societies and Savings Banks? That 
plan was adopted because it was 
thought that saving was advantageous 
to the State. He made a _ last 
appeal to the Solicitor General on 
grounds which he thought ought to 
commend themselves to him, that was 
that in some cases these insurances would 
be double insurances—an insurance for 
the owner and an insurance for the 
Government itself. Let them take the 
case of a derelict estate. The Govern- 
ment must either sell it or take it; but if 





by the encouragement of this system of 
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insurance the owner of the estate had | estate. It is proposed that there should 
been stimulated to save the duty out of | be a deduction of duty to the extent of 
hisincome, the money would be available | £5,000, so that he could only be made 
for payment of the duty, and could be | to pay on £95,000. Why is this par- 
obtained without delay or litigation. So | ticular form of investment to be separated 
far from believing that the system of | from other forms of investment and 
insurance, if increased by bonuses, would | treated with special favour? Why is 
be a disadvantage to the State, it was his | that’ man’ ‘to be allowed to have this 
conviction that it would on general | exemption? Or let us take the case of 
grounds be a direct benefit, and that in | man who knows that he must pay 
the particular case he put of an estate duty at death on £100,000, or rather 
becoming less and less valuable, and | that he will die worth only £95,000 
ultimately almost impossible to realise, | after the duty is paid. He may say, “I 
it was very likely that the duties would | wish to leave my estate entire; I wish 
be provided if the owner was able to make | my family to have the £100,000 as a 
provision for the Death Duty by the | whole. Although I should have to pay 
system of insurance. In that ease both | £4,000 under the existing law, under 
the estate and the Government would be | the new duties I must pay £5,500, 
benefited. He thought the Amendment | and I wish to provide for that.” There 
was worthy of support, and that in his | are two ways of doing that. He must 
own interest the Chancellor of the Ex- | either save so as to add to his capital a 
chequer would do wisely in accepting it. | sufficient amount of money to pay this 


*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror | °harge; he can invest “in ordinary 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowter, Wolver- | securities and accumulate the proceeds 


hampton, E.): I do not quite understand | ** compound interest, aud he can tell 


the arguments which have been brought | 
forward in support of this Amendment. | 
They appear to be based upon the, > 
assumption that if a new system of | ony a Ne he wy A say, “I prefer to 
insurance should be inaugurated, the Go- | ay ne ee ee arene 
. which will bring in that amount. 
vernment are in some way to haveacontrol | I Tagg 9 again d nothi 
or a lien over these insurances, and that | *"SUf#nce 18 Simply saving, ane noting 
; Parana : else. As a matter of fact, those who 
monéy so arising is to be paid over to | li een kes Cin, ae ee 
them. That, however, is not germane | ube pw ee d lie a h : . mo 
to the Amendment we are now discussing, | PCOP*® Woe Go live, and have la , 
but I am prepared to answer it afterwards. weatag? of a longer life, pay very largely 
The Aimondendel te that-— |in excess of the amount that they 
z receive in order to cover the cases 
“ An allowance shall also be made in respect | .¢ those who receive in excess of 


of any sum payable under a policy of insurance | : : 
on the life of the deceased, and forming part of What they pay. Why is the Legis- 


his estate to an extent not exceeding the Estate | lature to step in and say, “If you 
Duty payable on his estate.” | choose to pay this amount through an 
My right hon. Friend behind me knows | insurance company we will exempt your 
that the amount now insured is some hun- | savings from duty ” ? Why is only that 
dreds of millions. The first proposal | form of saving to be exempted? Why 
is that upon these existing policies, to not exempt savings invested either in 
an extent not exceeding the Estate Duty Consols or Railway Debentures? An- 
payable upon the various estates, there | other man may buy a certain property, 
is to be exemption from duty. This, of the value of which he thinks is going to 
course, would mean an enormous loss to rise, calculating that in a certain number 
the Revenue. [A ery of “No!”] Let | of years he will get a considerable profit. 
us take two or three concrete cases. First Why not exempt that investment? But 
let us take the case of a man worth | no, this one specific mode of saving 
£100,000. He is a prudent man, and part | through the agency of an Insurance 
of his property may consist of a policy of ; Company is to enjoy the advantage of 
insurance on his own life, say for £5,000. | paying no duty because assets so im- 
When he dies the larger amount of pro- | creased by means of savings of which 
perty will consist of land and freehold | insurance is the visible representation will 


Sir A, Rollit 


pretty well what amount will be required 
to enable him to provide the necessary 
fund at his death to pay duty on the 
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enable the testator to hand over to those 
interested in the settlements the complete 
amount originally settled without any 
reduction in respeet of Estate Duty. I 
believe that everybody admits the desir- 
ability of insurance. 'We, however, do 
not propose to put a bonus on it. The 
advantage of insurance is self-evident. 
People insure because they see it is to 
their benefit todo so. Insurance statis- 
tics show that the amount insured is 
every year increasing in an enormous 
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ratio. So far as the landed interest is 
concerned, I can quite understand that 
these duties will fall heavily upon free- | 
holders or tenants for life of settled | 
estates. But if you are going to enforce 
the principle of insurance you must en- 
force it toa wider extent than for the 
payment of Estate Duty. Anable writer 
on political economy has pointed out that | 
if the landed estates of this country are | 
to be kept together the owners must | 
largely resort to insurance, and he points | 
out also the injustice of calling upon the | 
successor to provide for the children of 

the predecessor. Assuming that insur- | 
ance, as I believe it would be, a great | 
advantage, I cannot myself see why this 


particular mode of saving should be | 
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‘the p | was an encouragement to 
life insurance. He did not put it forward 
as one interested in Life Insurance Com- 
panies, but in the interest of the public 
at large, and it had been supported on 
general grounds right and left by those 
who had no connection with Life Insur- 
auce Companies. It would form a ready 
method of collection of the tax and make 
the task easy to all concerned. He was 
quite ready to have the proposal limited 
in the strictest way. The amount by 
which it would diminish the receipts was 
infinitesimal as compared with the tax 
itself. It was a proposal to stimulate 
saving, and create saving, and to bring 
into existence large reserves which 
would not otherwise come into existence 
—not from foreign but from home 
sources. The proposal ought to recom- 
mend itself to Finance Ministers present 
and future, and in view of the expres- 
sions of opinion which he had heard upon 
it he must ask the Committee to take a 
Division upon it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 78; 
Noes 113.—(Division List, No. 100.) 


possessed of this advantage of exemption) “Mr. BARTLEY said, the Amend- 
over other forms of thrift. You cannot | ment he had now to move he should 
confine the advantage to one system, but | divide into sections, and he proposed 








must make it universal. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) | 
said, that with regard to the terms of the 
Amendment he distinctly submitted them 
to the diseretion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and stated that he was 
realy to assent to any reasouvablé 
limitation, and that the rebate should 
only be made to the executor in cases 
where the insurance was effected for the 
purpose of meeting the Estate Duty. 
The question had been asked why ex- 
emption should be given to this form of 
saving. The matter arose out of the 
form in which the duty was proposed to 
be levied, and that was one of high 
policy. The Government were going to 
impose a duty which would affect the 
social life of the community. The 
question simply was, would they give 
such an encouragement to the practice of 
life insurance as would prevent the evils 
which the Government themselves con- 
fessed might be brought about, and which 
they desired toavoid ? He admitted that 





| first to move the following :— 


(2) In calculating the principal value of an 
estate, reversions shall not be taken into ac- 
count, provided that— 

(a) on the sale of such reversion, or on the 
possessor raising money or any considera- 
tion for his interest in such reversion, 
Estate Duty shall be paid on the value of 
the reversion as estimated by this section 
of this Act on the scale given in Section 
14 of this Act, according to the aggre- 
gated value of the last estate of which 
the reversion formed a part, and no per- 
son shall be able to give a good discharge 
or receipt for any sale or loan unless it 
is certified by the Commissioners that 
there is no claim for Estate Duty thereon, 
and the Commissioners shall, on applica- 
tion in the prescribed form, if satisfied 
that there is no claim, give such cer- 
tificate ; 

(b) on the maturing of such reversion, pro- 
viding the Estate Duty has not been paid 
as required by Sub-section (a), Estate 
Duty shall be paid on the principal value 
of the reversion according to the aggre- 
gated value of the last estate of which 
the reversion formed a part, and no per- 
son shall be able to obtain a good dis- 
charge in handing over such reversion 
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unless it is certified by the Commis- 
sioners that there is no for Estate 
| thereon, and the Commissioners 
8 , 


on application in the prescribed 


form, if sa that there is no claim, 

give such certificate.” 
He was afraid it was somewhat technical, 
but nevertheless it was a very important 
branch of property, and he ventured to 
move it as carrying out the Amendment 
of his on the first clause, which the Go- 
vernment accepted. Though the Go- 
vernment might not have had the same 
view that he had in moving the former 
Amendment, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer indicated the Bill would contain 
some words showing how the principal 
value would be arrived at. According 
to the way in which the value of pro- 
perty was arrived at, there might be 
considerable hardship inflicted or great 
alleviation produced in the payment of 
the Estate Duty. This clause was one 
of the most complicated and difficult 
clauses to understand by those who had 
not studied the whole question, but if 
the Bill should become law unamended, 
persons would get to know very severely 
what reversions meant by being touched 
up on paying them. He ventured to as- 
sert that a reversion was a very common 
form of property. There were re- 
versions of many sorts and many de- 
scriptions, and they had this peculiarity : 
that they were not in any way confined 
to real property. A reversion was of 
value in three ways. It had a value, of 
course, when it fell in—that was the full 
value of the reversion when it matured ; 
then it had a value when it was sold, 
and almost all reversions were saleable ; 
and, thirdly, it had a value when money 
was raised upon it. In those three cate- 
gories the value of a reversion consisted, 
and he saw no possible objection to 
Estate Duty being charged upon all those 
occasions with regard to reversions ; he 
did not wish in any way to let reversions 
escape, and the Amendment he proposed 
distinctly stated that all these values 
should be taxed. But he said there was 
no value in the simple fact that at some 
distant time a man was to receive some- 
thing ; that time might be very remote, 
and even beyond the probability of his 
life or the possible span of his life, but 
unless he sold or raised money upon it 
the reversion waz of no value to him. 
Let him take a simple case. Supposing 


Mr. Bartley 
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a man had a reversion for £50,000 which 


Bill. 


was due in 50 years on the 3 cent. 
table, that reversion had a nomival value 
of £11,000; or, in other words, if a re- 
version of good property, it could be 
sold for £11,000. The Estate Duty upon 
that would vary from 4 to 8 per cent., 
according to the gross amount of value 
left by the deceased of which the rever- 
sion formed a part. In the case of 4 per 
cent. the duty would be £440, and in the 
case of the 8 percent. it would be £880. 
Either of those sums was a large one to 
pay, though in the case of a rich man 
there might be no difficulty in his paying 
it; but still it must be remembered that 
the man who received the reversion did 
not receive anything by it, but under the 
Bill would have to pay either £440 or 
£880 for the simple gratification of being 
the channel through which some person 
in a distant age would receive a large 
sum of money. He knew a case of a 
reversion for £22,000 payable in 50 years, 
the selling value of which would be 
£5,000, and the Estate Duty would vary 
from £150 to £300, according to the 
value of the property of which it formed 
part. If a rich man received that it 
would be possible for him to pay it, but 
in the case of a poor man it would be 
absolutely impossible, unless he sold it. 
It seemed to him to be very unfair that 
aman who was left a reversion out of 
which he individually received no benefit 
should be called upon to pay a heavy sum 
for it. Then, again, a large number of 
these reversions were reversions on lives, 
and the same rule applied to these, but in 
these cases it might very often be very 
unpleasant to sell the reversion, as the 
person inheriting it might have relations 
who would resent the sale. The Bill 
would place poor persons in a very un- 
pleasant position, whereas by his Amend- 
ment he relieved them from all diffieulty, 
as a person would only pay when he re- 
ceived benefit from the reversion. When 
a man of small means succeeded to a re- 
version the law should not so arrange 
that he should be bound to sell it. Many 
of these reversions were ground rents, 
and therefore they need not consider the 
anoual rent at all, because it must not be 
forgotten that his Amendment only related 
to the reversion. He would venture to 
point out to those who were not 
technically acquainted with these par- 
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ticular details that a ground rent con- 
sisted of two things—it was an annuity 
and a reversion. His Amendment 
did not touch the annuity, but the re- 
version, and they must therefore separate 
those two, and by a subsequent Amend- 
ment he ventured to propose a certain re- 
gulation by which the annuity of ground 
rents should be fairly taxed. Elosely 
allied to this was the reversion of a 
peppercorn. Most persons knew what a 
peppercorn rent was, but a poor man 
would not be able to hold some of these 
peppercorns. He had had some very 
startling instances brought before him, 
cases in which houses of considerable 
value were held ou Is. peppercorn 
rents. He had one before him in which 
a house was held on a shilling peppercorn 
rent. The reversion, which was £5,000 
with 3O years to run, was valued at 
about £2,000, so that a man might be 
called upon to pay aheavy Estate Duty 
for the simple advantage of being the 
medium through which this peppercorn 
went, and all he would receive would be 
ls. a year for 30 years. Ashe had said, 
arich man would be able to pay the 
duty ; but a poor man, however mach he 
would like to retain the reversion for the 
benefit of his children or grand-children, 
would be compelled to sell owing to the 
enormous duty that was asked under this 
Bill. But further than that, a reversion of 
40 or 50 years would very probably pay 
several times, and each time that it was 
paid the amount would be so much more, 
owing to to the increased value of the re- 
version as the date of fa!ling drew nearer. 
Therefore they would have this resalt, 
that three, four, or five persons would 
have paid a large part of the gross value 
of the reversion in Estate Duties. Such 
& proposal as that was not right ; it 
could not be right to make people who 
did not receive any benefit, but were 
merely the channel through whom it 
went for some one else many years hence 
to enjoy, to pay this duty. If they sold 
or in any way received any benefit 
under it, then, according to his Amend- 
ment, the State would swoop down 
upon them and make them pay Estate 
Duty. If it was insisted that these 
reversions should be charged on the 
estate, and were not only to be charged, 
but were to swell the aggregate of the 
estate, the consequence must be that all 
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these reversions would be sold to In- 
‘surance Companies, so that the Chancellor’ 
of the Exchequer would gain nothing by 
it. His proposal, he thought, was ex- 
tremely fair, as it was to tax these 
reversions the moment they became 
valuable. He believed that if the ques- 
tion regarding reversions was thoroughly 
understood by the Committee there would 
be a strong feeling about them, and for 
the reasons he had given he begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
18, to insert after the word “ thereto,” as 
a new sub-section, the words— 


“ (2) Tn calculating the principal value of an 
estate, reversions shall not be taken into ac- 
count, provided that— 

(a) on the sale of such reversion, or on the 
r raising money or any con- 
sideration for his interest in such rever- 
sion, Estate Duty shall be paid on the 
value of the reversion as estimated by 
this section of this Act on the scale given 
in Section 14 of this Act, according to 
the aggregated value of the last estate of 
which the reversion formed a part, and 
no person shall be able to give a good dis- 
charge or receipt for any sale or loan 
unless it is certified by the Commissioners 
that there is no claim for Estate Duty 
thereon, and the Commissioners shall, on 
application in the prescribed form, if 
satisfied that there is no claim, give such 
certificate ; 
(b) on the maturing of such reversion, pro- 
viding the Estate Duty has not been 
id as required by Sub-section (a), 
Restate Duty shall be paid on the prin- 
cipal value of the reversion according to 
the aggregated value of the last estate of 
which the reversion formed a part, and 
no person shall be able to obtain a good 
discharge in handing over such reversion, 
unless it is certified by the Commissioners 
that there is no claim for Estate Duty 
thereon, and the Commissioners shall, on 
application in the prescribed form, if 
satisfied that there is no claim, give such 
certificate.”—( Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BARTLEY asked, on a point of 
Order, if the effect of moving the Amend- 
ment in this form would be to cut out 
the subsequent part of it ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN : It would be left 
to these words, “ an allowance shall not 
be made,” in the sub-section. 

Srr R. WEBSTER : Would we have 
no opportunity of raising the next part of 





the Amendment ? 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot say 
that. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he could not 
give any adherence to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member, because a reversion had 
a market value, and could at once be 
turned into money. If the person hold- 
ing a reversion did not choose to use it, or 
convert it into money, that would not 
affect the argument. It was just the 
same as if a man left a number of bags 
of gold, or a sum of money lying accu- 
mulated in Consols for his children, He 
could not see that in substance there was 
any distinction between that and where the 
property was made use of and was con- 
verted iuto money during the lifetime of 
the deceased. When he made the illus- 
tration of Consols he was strictly accu- 
rate. Consols left to accumulate in a 
bank would amount larger and larger by 
the annual increment of interest just as a 
reversion became more and more valuable 
by the diminution of the period in which 
it comes into enjoyment. He could not, 
therefore, see any distinction between the 
two things. Reversions were available 
property, and could be converted into 
cash for the enjoyment of the rever- 
sionary and be utilised by him. He 
thought it would be unfair to other forms 
of property to exclude reversions from 
the operation of the Death Duties. Ac- 
cording to the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment, if a man left a reversion worth 
£10,000, there would be no tax ; but if 
the same man left £10,000 in Consols, 
there would be the full tax imposed. He 
had dealt with the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman from the poiut of view of 
principle, and he would say from that 
point of view it would not be equal in 
principle to treat this form of property 
in an exceptional manner. He had not 
dealt with the matter in detail, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would excuse 
him for not doing so. 


Srr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
was sorry that the discussion had taken 
place before such a smal! audience, be- 
cause the matter was of some importance. 
He would observe, parenthetically, that 
he was sorry his hon. Friend had moved 
his Amendment by way of substitution 
for Sub-sectiou 2, with which it did not 
seem to have any connection. The re- 
sult would be that it would have to be 
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brought forward as additional sub-sections 
to some other part of the clause. He 
desired to have it placed on record why 
it was that he could not. agree with the 
arguments of his hon, Friend the Solici- 
tor General. It ap to him that 
the Solicitor Geueral had entirely con- 
fused the distinction between actual 
value and prospective value. The hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to Consols being 
allowed to accumulate, but there was no 
analogy between that and reversions. 
That form of accumulation was not one 
of the incidents of reversions. His hon. 
Friend had not grappled with this 
difficulty, because he had not brought 
his mind to bear on what the 
incidents of reversion were. Why 
was it unfair to treat reversions as 
property for the purposes of the Death 
Duties in the same way as other property ? 
Because reversions had not got anything 
more than an artificial value for the 
time being. He would give an illustra- 
tion. Suppose a man had bought a 
reversiou contingent on two lives, a 
common market transaction at the present 
time. The man with the title to the 
reversion dies and on kis death the 
reversion is to be valued at the market 
price, assuming say 20 years to be the 
proper term. Suppose during the 20 
years there were three successions by 
death to this same reversion, what possible 
ground would there be for claiming three 
times over the same amount of Death 
Duty in respect of the same reversion ? 
Yet this was a case which, to his know- 
ledge, had occurred more than once. But 
in each case the amount to be paid on a 
reversion would be larger because the 
term would be shorter each time, while 
the fact still remained that the estate or 
reversion had not benefited ld. by its 
transmission. He thought the principle of 
the Amendment was one that might 
fairly be recognised by the Government 
—namely, that reversions should be 
treated as property and dealt with as 
property when the person entitled turned 
them into money or when the person 
came actually into possession. For 
example, take the case of a man who 
had vested his money in ground rents ; 
say a £10 ground rent with the reversion 
to a £50 rackrent at the end of 40 years. 
That man made the investment for his 
children. No one would want to escape 
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the Death Duty in a case like that, but 
what he would like to protest against 
was treating that property as property 
convertible into money and charging duty 
on its prospective value. No one could 
grasp even the rudimentary features of 
that kind of commercial transaction 
without seeing that to treat that property 
or succession during the currency of the 
term at its increased market value would 
be to bring into the category of market- 
able property reversions which were not 
available in the same way as were the 
Consols or bags of gold to which the 
Solicitor General had referred. The 
point sought to be raised in the Amend- 
ment was that the reversion should be 
taken at its real value and not at an 
assumed value, which could not be realised 
for a long period ; in other words, that it 
should not be treated as property im- 
mediately available. If the Government 
persisted in what was apparently their 
present intention the Death Duty might 
be paid over and over again several times 
in respect of the same_ property, 
because the reversion would be treated as 
available property every time a death 
took place during the currency of the 
term before the reversion came into 
possession. He regretted Her Majesty's 
Government did not see their way to 
make some amendment in the clause, and 
remove what was undoubtedly a grievance, 
which, in the circumstances, would call 
for some remission of taxation. 

Mr. BYRNE said, if he had a sove- 
reign in his pocket that was a form of 
property easily exchanged ; but suppose 
he had also an I O U for its complement 
from an hon. Member opposite payable 
a year hence, that would be a very dif- 
ferent thing. But this was just what 
happened in the case of reversions, 
because a reversion was payable on a 
contingency. What was the value of 
that reversion in view of the contingency ? 
Once that question was raised they 
entered at once on the vea of actuarial 
valuations, with questions as to the pro- 
bability of life, the amount of premium 
one would have to-pay for insurance, and 
80 on ; yet the Government, as he under- 
stood the matter, proposed that every one 
of these things should be valued on a 
man’s death just as if they were an avail- 
able market commodity at the moment, 
like the sovereign to which he had re- 
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ferred. This was what lay behind the 
Amendment, just as everybody saw, and 
as the Government, to a certain 
extent, were compelled to see, that if 
equal taxation was to be imposed it could 
ouly bedone by having regard to the nature 
of the subject-matter which was to be 
taxed. Theoretically, one might sit in 
a garret and work at Arabic figures as 
much as he liked, and say that property 
was property whatever its form ; but, as 
a matter of practice, while one item of 
property was valuable and available from 
day to day, another item depended on 
coutingeucies and future events, and 
might not be worth a farthing at the 
time it fell into possession, What re- 
sulted from that? First, it would be 
recognised that with regard to such pro- 
perties as were absolutely saleable at any 
time in the market no difficulty arose. 
But immediately that this class of pro- 
perty was disposed of and another class, 
say land, was reached, then immediately 
came in the questiou, was there a market 
for it? Well, sometimes there was, and 
sometimes there was not. The difficul- 
ties in regard to reversions vested in 
personalty could be calculated, but 
it was a different matter when 
real estate came to be dealt with. 
The first contingency to be dealt with as 
to a personalty reversion was the ques- 
tion, who was going to buy it? Only 
the man who was prepared to insure that 
the event would happen, or the man who 
bought so many reversions that he became 
himself an insurer. With regard to real 
estate, the difficulty of dealing with it 
was increased immensely. All through 
the Bill, in his opinion, sufficient regard 
had not been paid to the subject-matter in 
calculating how the Death Duties were 
to be paid. It might be answered that 
when a man died possessed of a reversion, 
whether vested or contingent, persoualty 
or realty, it was property, and worth 
something. Quite true, but just as many 
men were content to enjoy a particular 
kind of property, such as pictures or 
jewellery or furniture, which produced 
no income whatever, In case of rever- 
sion, if this class of property was not 
realised the value increased, and when it 
fell in the duty payable was much in 
proportion to the time in which the per- 
sun was in the actual enjoyment of them, 
so that it would be a fair and reasonable 
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thing to say by all means let the reversion 
be paid for, but do not let it be paid for 
at a time when they still remain rever- 
sionary and contingent. The Govern- 
ment would lose nothing if they waited 
until the reversion fell in, because the 
item of property on which the duty was 
charged had increased in value precisely 
in proportion to the lapse of time that 
had intervened. He thought the result of 
the clause as it stood would be to pre- 
vent in a large number of cases that 
which had been a marketable reversion 
from being so any longer, and such re- 
strictions would be placed on dealing 
that the Government would be just as 
well off if they took the duty at the end 
of the time when the reversion fell in as 
they would be if they took it by degrees 
on each succession, unless they meant to 
charge once, twice, three times the full 
duty in respect of the reversion each time 
a death occurred during its currency. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
had ventured more than once to say that 
the true principle with regard to taxation 
was to go where the money was. If you 
wanted apples you must go to the orchard. 
But what did the Government do? Ifa 
man put an apple pip into the ground the 
Government would say, “ We will begin 
to tax you, because one day or other 
that pip will grow into an apple 
tree and may bear apples, and that is 
property.” But if the Government were 
prepared to place a tax upon potential 
value would they be prepared to tax a 
picture by a rising young artist or a great 
work of state by a rising politician, say 
the Solicitor General, at its possible 
potential value! Herein lay the diffi- 
culty. If it was assumed that property 
had a potential value that value might 
never be realised. But, on tke other 
hand, if they were prepared to stand by 
the determination to tax reversions before 
they fellin they ought to be prepared to 
accept payment of the duty as a reversion. 
Let them take a case which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was always fond of 
referring to, ground values in London. 
These would be worth something enor- 
mous in future days, but should these 
values be taxed in the present at their 
potential worth ? No; the true principle 
on which to go was to wait until their 
value rose, until a money payment was 
made, and then let the share that belonged 
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to the State be taken in the way of taxa~’ 
tion. If the potential value was taxed 
many things might happen which might 
prevent any of the 
realised. When the reversion fell in let 
it be taxed, but while it was still con- 
tingent leave it alone. He would say 
this not merely in the interest of the 
taxpayer but also in the interest of the 
tax collector. If it was desired that the 
collector should do his work properly, 
easily, and with comfort to himself, and 
some degree of toleration to the people 
whom he was deputed to flay alive, 
then the tax should 
placed on property which was already 
realised. Where reversions and potential 
values were taxed the Government 
went entirely outside the proper sphere 
of the taxpayer. With regard to the 
present Amendment, he was constrained 
to admit that it might, perhaps, be neces- 
sary to put it in a somewhat different 
form if it came to be read into the Bill. 
But, as regarded the principle, he had no 
doubt whatever but that principle was 
that the tax should be levied only on 
property which was realised, and not on 
property which was, as it were, in the 
air. 

*Mr. BARTLEY was sorry that the 
Government had not accepted the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment. The matter 
was a difficult and technical one, and as 
he was not a lawyer he had only framed 
his Amendment in a way which seemed 
reasonably to embody the principle he 
wished to see adopted in the Bill. The 
possible value of reversions was really an 
unknown quantity. Take grounds-rents. 
If Belgrave Square, for instance, re- 
mained a fashionable part of London its 
ground values would be maintained, but 
if it became a trading district like Golden 
Square and other districts of London 
which were once fashionable, the value 
of the reversion of the ground-rents 
when it matured would be smaller than 
it was now supposed to be. It 
would be quite possible, therefore, that a 
man might be called on to pay duty on 
a valuation of the reversion which would 
be far higher than the actual value of 
the property when it came to be realised. 
He supposed, however, that it was im- 
possible to get the Government to take a 
reasonable view of this matter. Their 
desire seemed to be to spread the net wide 
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enough to catch everything in it. But 
he would tell them there would be a re- 
vulsion of feeling against this tax, and 
against those who had caused it to be 


pe en 

r. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, it seemed as if the Governmenut were 
only desirous of criticising the Amend- 
ment, and left the principle embodied in 
it to take care of itself. How would this 
tax work out in case of an estate which 
consisted wholly of reversions? These 
were cases that frequently happened, and 
where was the money to come from in 
such cases to pay the tax? The 
people entitled to the reversions must 
realise, which in many cases would mean 
selling aud ending their whole prospects. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that they must manage in some way 
to borrow money on the reversion, but 
that could only be done in many cases at 
a very considerable rate of interest. Why 
should the Government not practically 
lend money themselves upon reversions to 
pay the Duty ? Hethought such a pro- 
ceeding would be absolutely safe for the 
Government. If it would not be safe for 
the Government to lend money on these 
reversions at a low rate of interest, then 
they had no right to tax them. If the 
reversions were safe, the Government 
could easily lend money on them at 3 
per cent., and a separate Department 
could be created to attend to this sort of 
business. Even if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was advancing the money 
with the one hand, he would be receiving 
it with the other, and his money wonld 
be available for the year. The right hon. 

Gentleman was taxing these reversions 
on the footing that they were absolutely 
realisable property, and safe to borrow 
upon, and therefore he did not see why 
the Government should not advance the 
money themselves. He did not see 
what practical objection could be raised 
to this proposal, because if the reversion 
were not considered to be of sufficient 
value to offer a fair security for the loan, 
then the Government could not insist 
that they had a just right to impose any 
duty in respect of it at all. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he hoped Parliament would pause before 
they accepted the proposal to tax rever- 
sions. It had been pointed out before in 
the course of these Debates that the 
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effect of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment was to tax the corpus of the 

of the country—that meant the capital 
available to maintain the property of the 
country, of which these reversions were 
a part. In the case of reversions it was 
proposed to levy the tax, not upon their 
present value only, but upon a value 
which could only come into enjoyment at 
a future date. Such a course, he sub- 
mitted, could not be defended upon any 
general rules of taxation. No doubt 
something might be said against the 
exact form in which the Amendment 
had been moved, but, in his opinion, it 
was right in principle, and he trusted 
therefore that the Committee would 
agree to accept it. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, that hitherto the charge upon 
reversions had been deferred until the 
reversions fell in. He knew that in some 
cases arrangements had been made by 
which the whole duty had been assessed 
upon apy present interest with the 
addition of the reversion, but in the 
main the duty had been charged on the 
present interest, and the tax on the value 
of the reversion had been postponed 
until the reversion had fallen in. That 
was the principle which had prevailed, 
and it had been considered to be a very 
fair one. A man had paid upon his pre- 
sent benefit, and if that benefit had been 
increased he had paid upon that increased 
bevefit. Now the Government proposed, 
as he understood, not only to take the 
capital value of the present income, but 
also to add to that the present saleable 
value of the reversionary interest, and 
put the two together and charge upon the 
capital value of both. The result would be 
that a very considerably increased tax 
would be charged, while frequently the 
income from the property or the present 
benefit would be utterly inadequate to 
enable a men with anything like con- 
venience or fairness to himself to pay the 
duty. Where the present income was 
very small, or where there was no in- 
come at all, he would be placed in the 
position that he must either pay out other 
money of his own to meet the duty or 
borrow money or sell his reversion. If 
the object of the Government was to 
force these reversionary interests into the 
market to be sold at a disadvantage— 
because all reversions were sold at a dis- 
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advantage—he could understand their 
action in placing this proposal in the 
Bill. But he could hardly suppose that 
a Bill which was intended to raise money 
for the Public Serviee was to be made 
use of in order to force property into the 
market and to inflict a Joss upon its 
owners. Surely some means might be 
found by which, where the present in- 
come was very small, or nominal, as in the 
case of a peppercorn rent, to -post- 
pone the payment of the duty to 
the Government on fair terms. That 
would be only right, but if reversions were 
taxed in this way the result would be 
that during the continuance of the pre- 
sent small interest the Government 
would be receiving very large sums in 
respect of the capital valueof the reversion, 
and then, when the reversion accrued, 
they would receive again the full benefit 
of the taxation of the capital value. 
That was neither fair nor considerate. 
The object of taxation was to place the 
burden on the shoulders of the people 
who were able to bear it, and to adjust 
the burden so that there was an equality 
of sacrifice. As it appeared that 
in dealing with reversions the taxation 
proposed by the Government would be 
unfair in its incidence, some means ought 
to be devised by which it could be dealt 
with with less inconvenience and 
without unfairness. Of course, he 
knew that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to hit the owners of ground- 
rents. It was said that if a man had 
ground-rents and if they were small 
ground-rents there might be a valuable 
reversion. It was said that next to 
nothing was paid upon ground-rents, 
that the owners saved up money 
by the accretion of the value in the 
reversion, and that a man who early 
in life bought ground-rents with a 
reversion somewhat distant saved up the 
increasing value without paying any 
taxation upon it. That was a very plau- 
sible argument, and he admitted that there 
was a good deal in it,and that in some form 
or another such increasing value should 
be taxed, but he could not help thinking 
that the Government proposal of taxation 
was too drastic. He knew there were cases 
of considerable estates in the North of 
London two-thirds of which he supposed 
were held by the lessees on peppercorn 
ground-rents, and where the rack-rental 
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would fall in in 30 or 40 years. Upon 
such estates as those he admitted that a 
charge of next to nothing in respect of 
the peppercorn rental was unfair, but 
to charge upon them the capital value 
in prospect of the reversions falling in in 
30 or 40 years hence was equally unfair. 
Therefore, he thought some practical 
course should be adopted by which under 
a particular scale, or some different post- 
ponement of payment to that suggested 
by the Government, the duty on the 
capital value should be spread over a 
period of time, and gradually and pro- 
portionately obtained. He was not pre- 
pared to suggest at the present moment 
an exact practical mode of dealing 
with the matter. It was a _ very 
difficult and intricate question, While, 
ou the one hand, he thought the present 
system worked to a certain extent un- 
fairly and perhaps too advantageously to 
the owners of reversions, on the other 
hand he believed the proposals of the 
Government would place upon them far 
more taxation than they ought to bear. 
He was not raising this difficulty as 
an insuperable objection to the prin- 
ciple of taxing reversions, but he did 
think that the proposals of the Government 
erred very much on the side of injustice. 
The Government had at their back au 
hon. and learned Gentleman of great dis- 
tinction who had made some novel pro- 
posals with reference to the taxation of 
ground values in London. Surely the 
ingenuity of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman was equal to suggesting 
to the Government an application 
of some of the principles which 
he enumerated in respect to County 
Council taxation in London, in order to 
enable them to bring forward some pro- 
posal which, while it would give to the 
country a fair and reasonable taxation 
upon reversions upon present, as well as 
future interest should not have the con- 
fiscatory effect which the present pro- 
posals of the Government had. To tax 
this interest from the point at which it 
began up to the time that it fell into 
possession ; to tax it from time to time 
upon what was estimated to be the 
capital value, when perhaps there was 
no income or scarcely any income to 
provide for the tax, and then perhaps to 
tax itiagain when it fell into possession on 
its then full value, seemed to him to be a 
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confiscatory system of taxation which he 
did not think that the sense of fair 
dealing, which the House of Commons 
entertained, would permit. He was 
quite ready to admit that it was a diffi- 
cult question, a large and complicated 
question, because of the extraordinary 
complexity connected with the system of 
ground rents and reversions, especially 
in London, and that it could not be 
dealt with off-hand by an Amendment 
such as they were now discussing. But 
as the Mover of the Amendment had 
said, they could take a Division upon 
the principle underlying his proposal. 
It was to emphasise their objections to 
the particular proposals of the Govern- 
ment rather than to commit themselves 
te the Amendment before them that, 
if there was a Division, they would 
divide against the Government. The 
subject was one worthy of the most 
serious consideration of the Government, 
and he believed that unless they made 
some concession with regard to reversions, 
they would incur the disapprobation of 
all just and reasonable and right thinking 
men, who, while they believed that 
reversion-holders ought to pay what was 
fair and reasonable, objected to crushing 
them under the drastic impositions which 
were proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, he 
rose for the purpose of asking the Soli- 
citor General a question. In regard to 
these reversions, he would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman if he could tell 
them whether reversions would come 
within the category under which the 
Estate Duty might be paid by eight 
yearly instalments? He could imagine, 
with regard to reversions to real pro- 
perty, that possibly they might come 
under the provision for payment by the 
eight yearly instalments; but this was some- 
thing in the nature of reversion to per- 
sonal property—something in the nature 
of Consols or Railway Stock. It might 
be that a person who had invested his 
money in the reversion of this personal 
property might practically have invested 
all his money, or nearly all, and it might 
be extremely difficult if his executors 
were called upon to pay the Estate Duty 
upon reversions which had not fallen 
in. How was he to raise the money ? 
He must either sell the reversion or realise 
it—and surely that was not the object of 
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the Government—or he must mo 

it. It seemed to him there would be 
some relief if it was clear that in this 
case also the duty must be paid by instal- 
ments. 


Mr. R. T. REID made a reply which 
was inaudible in the Gallery. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the mode 
of dealing with the matter proposed by 
the Government was unsatisfactory. He 
understood that, taking the case of a pre- 
sent ground rent of £5 a year with the re- 
version to a rack-rental of £50 a year, 50 
years hence there would have to be paid 
on the death of the owner next year the 
capital saleable value of the £5 a year, 
and also the present value of the rever- 
sion to the additional £45 a year 49 
years hence, and there would be the 
option of postponing the payment of the 
duty on the reversion until the end of the 
49 years. But supposing that the suc- 
cessor to this property died a few years 
afterwards, and another owner came into 
possession, was he to have similar taxa- 
tion imposed upon him, and were five or 
six other people who might come into 
possession before the reversion fell in to 
have like taxation to bear? In that case 
what would be the procedure as the 
various taxations accrued if successive 
owners postponed payment of duty on the 
reversions ? Would each of the taxa- 
tions carry interest, and was all this post- 
poned duty and interest to be reckoned up 
and charged on the estate at the end of 
50 years when the reversion fell in ? 
And when that event happened, and the 
full duty on the capital value had to be 
paid by the person in possession of the 
full rack rental, how was he to recover 
their proportions from the estates of 
former owners? Was this to be a con- 
tinual encumbrance in favour of the Go- 
vernment ?. And, if so, what machinery 
had they to enable them to carry the 
process through? How was the pro- 
perty to be dealt with, and how were the 
holders to know what the charges 
would be ? 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. Mem- 
ber made a speech in the course of which 
he said it was essential! that all the duty 
on reversions,should be paid at once. He 
did not interrupt him, because he thought 
he was familiar with the nature of the 
subject which they were discussing. 
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Afterwards a suggestion was made that, 
the tax was an unjust one, and then the 
hon. Gentleman said what a monstrous 
thing it was not to defer the collection. 
[A ery of “No!”] Well, he would say 
no more about it, but leave it to the 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman would 
find the information he wanted in Sub- 
section 4 of the clause ; and with regard 
to the question asked as to what was 
meant by the term “interest” in ex- 
pectancy, if the hon. Gentleman would 
turn to Clause 18, page 12, line 18, he 
would find the words— 

“The expression ‘interest in expectancy’ in- 
cludes an estate in remainder or reversion, and 
every other future interest, whether vested or 
contingent,” 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, the Solicitor General, in order to 
meet certain arguments used by the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras, said they were 
to look at Sub-section 4 of the 
clause. They found by that clause. 
that the duty was to be paid as and 
when the reversions came in. That 





brought out in strong relief the objec- 
tions they had been urging. Where | 
there were three or four successions in a | 
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Interest in expectation applied where 


upon the death of somebody a property 


was to be sold and on prawn divided 
among certain individuals. He was not 
prepared to say that this Amendment met 
the difficulty, hat it was one that needed 
the further attention of the Government. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he had an Amendment further 
down on the Paper which by reason of 
the Forms of the House he would not be 
able to move, and so he wished to men- 
tion it now. The Motion before the 
House at present was, as he understood 
it, that the words “ Allowance shall not 
be made” shall stand part of the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No, to leave out 
Sub-section 2. 

Mr. CARSON said, his Amendment 
was to the same effect. Therefore, if the 
Committee now decided that the sub- 
section was to stand part of the Bill he 
would be practically shut out from 
moving the Amendment which stood in 
his name. He was not going to enter at 
all into the questions raised and so fully 
discussed upon the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Islington ; but he wished 
to direct the atteution of the Government 





short time, the reversion becoming nearer, to the very serious proposal that was made 
the capital value would be larger, and the | in the second sub-section of Section 6. 
difficulties which would arise out of What was the proposal? It was that 
these successions had not been provided | an executor, in the event of a testator 
for. It was said that all the charges leaving any foreign estate, was not to be 
were to be piled up until the reversion | allowed, in the first instance at all events, 
came in. If that was the only answer | to deduct the amount of any debts due 
that could be given, he should very much | by the testator abroad save to the 
hope that the Government would re-| extent of this foreign estate, and out of 
estate alone. The result of 





consider the matter. | this 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- | 
row) said, the definition referred to by the | 
Solicitor General created a difficulty in 
this case, because the expression “ inte- | 
rest in expectancy ” included an interest | 
in the remainder of a reversion. The | 
hon. Member for St. Pancras had given | 
the case of a ground-rent of £5 a year | 
with reversion to the property in a short 
period. In every case where there was a 
lease the interest of the landlord was a 
reversion. Instead of being £5 a year it 
might be £1,000 a year rack rent, and on 
the termination of the lease the landlord 
might be able to get £2,000 a year or 
more. The interest would include the 
interest in possession, which would not 
be included in the term “interest in 
expectation,” as usually understood. 


Mr. R. T. Reid 





that would be that no matter how small 
might be the amount of property left by 
a testator abroad, and no matter how 
large might be his debts, the duty must, 
in the first instance, be paid, without de- 
ducting these debts, by the executor in 
this country. The debts of the testator 
and the property abroad had no relation 
at all under the Bill; and while the 
executor must pay the duty in respect of 
assets in this country, he must pay the 
debts 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was very 
unwilling to do so, but he must rise to 
Order. He understood they had got an 
Amendment before them moved by the 
hon. and learned Member which related 
to Sub-section 4, and had nothing in the 
world to do with Sub-section 2. 
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Sm R. WEBSTER: I think the 
Question has been put as it stands on 
the Paper. You, Mr. Chairman, have 
put the Question that the words “ An 
allowance shall not be made” stand part 
of the sub-section. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he understood 


that the discussion was in Order. 


Sir R. WEBSTER : May I not urge 
that if the Amendment is withdrawn it 
can then be put as an addition to the first 
sub-section, and then you, Sir, need not 
put the Question which involves the first 

our words of Sub-section 2. A very 

serious question arises on Sub-section 2, 
and we do not want to be shut out from 
debate upon it. 

Mr. R. T. REID was understood to say 
that this matter had been under discussion 
for av hour and a-half. He hoped that it 
was not proposed to re-discuss it. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I understand there is an Amend- 
ment before the Committee that has been 
fully debated. If that Amendment be not 
withdrawn it will be impossible for 
another perfectly legitimate Amendment 
to be discussed. No one desires to unduly 
prolong debate on the Amendment before 
the Committee ; but the real question we 
have to decide is not whether this matter 
shall come up for discussion again, but 
what plan can be devised by which a per- 
fectly legitimate Amendment can be 
dealt with without an undue prolongation 
of debate. What we desire is that 
nothing that is really legitimate shall be 
kept out of the purview of our discussion. 


Mr. COURTNEY : If the hon. Gen- 
tleman agrees to withdraw his Amend- 
ment on the understanding that the dis- 
cussion is not to be renewed, that would 
simplify the whole business. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: If my attention 
had been called to this originally, I 
should have suggested that the hon. 
Gentleman should have moved the 
Amendment lower down on the Paper. 
I have pointed out that in my opinion 
the Amendment ought to come in after 
Section 4. Perhaps the Committee will 
be willing that for the convenience of the 
House the Amendment should be with- 
drawn. [A ery of “No!”] 

*Mr. BARTLEY : I must suggest that 
this Amendment be withdrawn and that 
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we take a Division upon it as a new sub- 
section. It is a little awkward to divide 
to-morrow upon an Amendment which 
has been discussed to-day. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We only 
object to this protracted discussion being 
repeated. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the best 
course would be that this Amendment be 
withdrawn, and that then the Amend- 
ment should be moved as a separate sub- 
section, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. BARTLEY moved the following 


as a new sub-section :-— 

“In calculating the principal value of an 
estate reversions shall not be taken into account, 
provided that on the sale of such reversion, or 
on the possessor raising money or any considera- 
tion for his interest in such reversion, Estate 
Duty shall be paid on the value of the reversion 
as estimated by this section of this Act on the 
scale given in Section 14 of this Act, according 
to the aggregated value of the last estate of 
which the reversion formed a part, and no per- 
son shall be able to give a good discharge or 
receipt for any sale or loan unless it is certified 
by the Commissioners that there is no claim 
for Estate Duty thereon, and the Commissioners 
shall, on application in the prescribed form, if 
satisfied that there is no claim, give such certi- 
ficate.”” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 66 ; 
Noes 108.—(Division List, No. 101.) 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
moved to leave out Sub-section 2. He 
said the effect of the sub-section was that 
an executor could not take out of the 
general assets of the deceased any debts 
due by the testator abroad. If the sub- 
section was carried, not only would great 
hardship be inflicted upon the benefi- 
ciaries who were entitled to the assets of 
the deceased, but upon the executor, in 
consequence of the great length of time 
that must ensue before the estate could 
be wound up. He could see no reason 
in the world why the debts abroad should 
not be deducted like any other debts of 
the deceased. Many persons who would 
have to pay duty, or whose executors 
would have to pay duty, under this Bill 
would be merchants and owners in this 
country carrying on a considerable trade 
abroad, and consequently a large propor- 
tion of their debts might be debts 
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payable abroad. He could understand 


‘the sub-section if it said that the creditors 


of deceased abroad could only resort to 
the foreign property of the testator, be- 
cause in that case they would protect the 
executor from being sued in this country. 
He would point out that, while the 
executor would haye to go abroad to 
realise foreign property, the creditors 
abroad could insist upon payment of their 
debts, not out of the foreign assets, but 
out of assets in this country. So far as 
foreign creditors were concerned, every 
creditor had a right to be paid by the 
executor in England out of any assets in 
his hands. That would dislocate the 
whole method of computing the duty 
that had to be paid. If the debts were 
deducted—the debts which would have 
to be paid by the executor as others must 
be paid—the effect would be to reduce the 
value of the estate, so that upon a given 
property there might be paid only 4 
instead of 5 per cent. The result of that 
would be that the beneficiaries at home— 
the parties who were entitled to this 
money—would be delayed in receipt of 
the property until the foreign assets had 
been realised by the executor ; and when 
they had been realised he must frame an 
entirely different account, not concerning 
the foreign debts only, but concerning 
the whole estate, and bringing in and re- 
ducing the duty-originally paid, say, at 5 
per cent. to 4 per cent. The Amend- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that if the debts contracted were 
paid in England the duty might be 
reduced, and therefore he ought to allow 
it to be deducted from the total aggre- 
gate sum, and if the executor was liable 
for debts in England he did not think the 
position taken up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in putting the Amendment on the 
Paper was an original one. If debt was 
payable out of the English assets it was to 
all intents and purposes English debt 
so far as the assets were concerned. 
As regarded the second portion of the 
sub-section, it seemed to him that a most 
complicated duty was put upon the 
executor, and he must say that when 
people came to realise what were the 
duties and the complications which were 
being thrown on the unfortunate execu- 
tor under this Bill, he did not believe 
they would meet with a sane man in 
the United Kingdom who would under- 


Mr. Carson 
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take the duties of an executor. He 
would have to prepare a new account; 
he would have to be prepared, if he 
wanted to get back this money, to satisfy 
the Commissioners that the personal 
property of the deceased situated out of 
the United Kingdom was insufficient to 
pay the debts. That meant before he 
got back a shilling of this money he 
would have to take out an administration 
or probate, or whatever corresponded to 
it in the foreign country, and he would 
then have to proceed as best he could 
to realise the different classes of pro- 
perty that the deceased might leave there. 
If he succeeded, well and good. But 
supposing he found he could not realise 
them, he must pay expenses out of his 
own pocket and bring over evidence from 
these foreign countries that would satisfy 
the Commissioners. If they threw that 
duty upon executors then they tlrrew upon 
them duties which would cause trouble to 
them, and involve a vast amount of ex- 
pense in the administration of the estate 
of the deceased. If they were going 
to aggregate and consider foreign 
property in every respect, so far as duty 
was concerned, as English property, why 
should they distinguish between the 
foreign and English debts ? He thought 
if this sub-section were left out it would 
not take a shilling away from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. This was a 
matter of administration, and of carrying 
out the intention of the Act, and, above 
all, of justice to those who had a right 
to be enabled to effect the speedy winding 
up of the estates with which they were 
concerned. He submitted that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General might 
favourably consider this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
19,.to leave out Sub-section (2).—(Mr. 
Carson.) 

Question proposed, “That ‘Sub- 
section 2’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. and 
learned Member could not have fully con- 
sidered what would be the effect of the 
excision of the second sub-section. 
They were all agreed, he presumed, in 
regard to the question of foreign assets, 


that if the duty was to be charged on 
those assets that duty should be obtained. 
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But, if the Amendment was adopted, the 
position would be that foreign creditors 
might come and obtain payment of their 
debts from the English assets, and thereby 
reduce the amount of me in this 
country liable to the Estate Duty, and 
there would be no means afterwards of 
obtaining payment of the Estate Duty 
out of the foreign assets of the property. 
Sir R. WEBSTER said, that with 
every desire to appreciate the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
he failed to understand the justice of this 
sub-section. A foreign asset might be 
in India, but the debt might be owed in 
France ; and there was nota word in the 
sub-section as it stood which would 
have the effect of forcing a foreign 
ereditor with claims against English 
assets to go against the foreign assets. 
The Solicitor General seemed to imagine 
that the sub-section would force the 
foreign creditor to spare the English 
assets, and to go against the foreign 
assets. He (Sir R. Webster) believed 
there was not one single word in the 
sub-section which would have that effect. 
Did the hon, and learned Gentleman 
deny that foreign assets were to be 
brought in for the purpose of aggregation 
or graduation, or that there would be an 
increased percentage payable in conse- 
quence, although the greater part of the 
foreign assets might be eaten up by 
foreign debts? Let the Government 
aggregate if they liked, but, in the name 
of common honesty, let them not treat a 
man’s estate as being worth £30,000 
when, as a matter of fact, it was only 
worth £15,000. He wished to know 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to have the calculation as 
to the amount of duty chargeable set 
right, if it proved to have been erroneous 
through neglect to include in it the 
foreign debts? Supposing an estate 
which was supposed to be worth £50,000 
proved to be burdened with £15,000 
worth of debt, was the original calcula- 
tion to be allowed to stand? There was 
nothing to prevent the foreign creditor 
coming to England and getting a judg- 
ment against the English assets. The 
clause was wholly inapplicable to such a 
scheme of taxation as the Government 
had devised, and he asked the Committee 
seriously to consider what they were 
doing before they consented to pass it. 
VOL, XXV. [rourtH sERIzs.] 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could not understand what the Solicitor 
General meant by saying that this was 
the law now. 


Mr. R. T, REID: I would refer the 
hon. Gentleman to Section 28 of the Act 
of 1881. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 

was exactly where he joined issue with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, He 
held the Act in his hand, and. that 
section referred exclusively to the pro- 
perty in the affidavit of inventory, 
which meant the property in this 
country. 


Mr. R. T. REID: It deals with debts 
due from the deceased to persons resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom. In that 
case, as in this, debts are to be de- 
ducted. 


Srr R. WEBSTER: Might I be 
allowed to point out that, under the Act 
of 1881, foreign property was not taxed 
at all, and therefore the analogy would 
not apply ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
was just what he was about to say. Sec- 
tion 28 of the Act of 1881, no doubt, 
provided that the debts to be deducted 
were only debts due to persons resident 
in the United Kingdom. But from what 
were those debts to be deducted? They 
were to be deducted from the property 
comprised in the affidavit of inventory, 
and that included only property in the 
United Kingdom. Under the present Bill, 
however, property, wherever situate, was 
to be aggregated, and yet the debts of 
foreigners were not to be deducted, 
although they diminished the property 
itself, Inasmuch as the Bill proposed to 
deal with foreign property, foreign debts 
ought to be deducted, just as English 
debts were deducted from English 
property under the Act of 1881. If 
the Government were prepared to give 
up the foreign property, as they would 
have to. give it up, he would raise 
no objection at all to the application of 
Section 28 of the Act of 1881 to the 
condition of things to which that section 
was intended to apply. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The trading classes 
of this country are very much interested 
in this particular clause, as it will ly 
affect our foreign trade. The Solicitor 
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General has assumed that there is a kind 
of foreign property which might in all 
cases be set off against debts due to 
foreigners, but evidently it would be 
absurd to say that if there was property 
in France it could be set off against a 
debt due in India. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I never used the 
term “set off.” I referred to a case in 
which the English Courts had declined 
to allow English assets to be divided 
amongst foreign creditors unless they 
were satisfied that there were not foreign 
assets for foreign creditors to deal with. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The argument on 
which this clause is based is that there 
is a certain amount of foreign property 
to be set off against the debts due to 
foreigners. We say that the assets in 
one foreign country cannot be brought 
into account in any degree whatever with 

to debts due in another country, 
The case has been put of an Englishman 
who owes money in [ndia but has certain 
assets in France. As the Bill is drawn 
the assets in France might be set against 
the debt due in India, and that debt 
would have to be deducted. It will be 
most unjust if there are debts due to 
foreigners in various parts of the world 
and those debts are not deducted, just as 
an English debt would be, from the 
estate of the deceased. I appreciate the 
efforts of the’ Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment to secure a distinct recognition of 
all the assets, and I understand the mean- 
ing of this sub-section to be that the 
executors must give a proper account of 
all the foreign assets, and that no debts 
due to foreigners are to be recognised 
until all those assets have been brought 
into the account. I do not think, how- 
ever, that you can fairly lump everything 
together in this way. This matter must 
affect an enormous number of people 
trading in foreign countries. There may 
be a manufacturer here who owes money 
for jute in India and for hides in Buenos 
Ayres. Those debts represent a diminu- 
tion in the value of his estate. Is it fair 
that they should not be taken into con- 
sideration ? It appears to me that no 
effort that is made to get hold of property 
in foreign countries should be allowed to 
interfere with the deduction of those 
debts. I feel confident that it cannot be 
the object or the wish of the Govern- 
ment to inflict any injustice on English- 

Mr. Goschen 
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men trading with foreign countries and 
to exclude from the deductions which 
will probably be made from the estates 
of such men debts which are due iu those 
countries. I do trust that the Govern- 
ment will see the necessity of dealing 
fairly and equitably with the case, and 
that they will not pursue a course which 
must hamper the transactions of English 
traders with foreign countries. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
thought that the Government might 
meet the Opposition half way in this 
matter. He quite followed the argument 
of the Solicitor General (Mr. R. T, 
Reid) in reference to having Estate 
Duty paid on property abroad.. That 
argument, however, only affected the 
desirability of having the payment made 
in the first instance on a sort of gross 
value. It was wholly unnecessary, in 
fixing the rate of graduation, to take 
these debts into account. In fixing that 
rate the actual value of a man’s estate 
must be taken into account. Supposin 
a man had £20,000 in Belgium Pia P| 
£20,000 in France, the two amounts 
ought to balance one another in fixing 
the rate of graduation. If the debt of 
£20,000 were not deducted a fictitious 
value would be given to the estate, and 
this would introduce immense complica- 
tions when the estate afterwards was 
wound up. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope that 
we may bring this discussion to a rapid 
conelusion, so that we may proceed with 
the other business that is before the 


Committee ; but I do think that before, 


doing so we must have some reply to the 
arguments that have been used. I think 
it will be admitted by the Secretary of 
State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who 
has been present during the Debate, that 
there is a point tobe met. The difficulty 
is this : that while you propose to reckon 
among the assets of au Englishman, for 
the purpose of taxing the money he 
leaves, that which is owed to him by 
foreigners, you do not deduct what he 
owes to them. That is not fair. If the 
Government will admit that there is here 
some injustice to be remedied, and will 
fo:thelr: bets te: find etme -sabthed oe 
meeting it before the Report stage, 

hope we may proceed with other busi- 
ness. The question is one of great im- 
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gabe not so much to those who you 
ve said throughout these discussions 
are speaking in the interests of real pro- 
perty, but to the great trading classes of 
the country whose interests have been to 
a great extent ignored by those who 
have been considering this Bill. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I do 
not want to go through the points which 
have been so ably put by those who 
have preceded me in this Debate. The 
Government decline even to attempt to 
make an answer—— 


Sr W. HARCOURT: We were 
just about to make an answer when you 


got up. 
Mr. JACKSON : I was not aware of 
that, and I will gladly sit down again, 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I was going to respond 
to the appeal that had been made by the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) when the right hon. Gentleman 
rose. I am quite willing to admit that 
there will be considerable administrative 
difficulty in carrying this clause out, 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
are quite aware of the effect of the 
clause, and their intention is not to com- 
mit an act of unfairness, but to secure in 
the first instance the payment of the 
Estate Duty. If there are foreign assets 
available against foreign debts, the one 
will under the clause be set against the 
other, whilst if the foreign assets are in- 
ferior to the foreign liabilities the latter 
will then be reckoned against the English 
assets. The question is full of difficulties. 


This is an administrative question, and, 


I am sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will recognise that it is one on 
which the Government must be guided 
by the officers of the Inland Revenue 
Department. The Government have no 
desire to do any injustice in the matter, 
but they wish to prevent what they 
believe to be a ible danger—namely, 
the setting off of foreign debts against 
English assets, so as to interfere with the 
payment of the Estate Duty. We will 
consider the question with the officers’ of 
Inland Revenue, and before the Report 
we hope we shall be able to get over the 
difficulty. 
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Mr. JACKSON: I am very glad to 
learn that the Government are prepared 
to re-consider this matter. I can assure 
the Government and the Committee that, 
from my point of view, this is not wee | 
a question of administrative difficulty. 
es a constituency which may be 
called a commercial constituency, and 
there are a great many gentlemen sitting 
opposite who ‘are in a similar position. 
I will first put a simple case which, I am 
sure, the Government will admit must be 
met. I will take a manufacturer in Brad- 
ford, who bnys his wool in Australia, 
Sup he has bought £50,000 worth of 
wool in Australia, and owes the money 
for it, are you going to count the 
£50,000 wl of, wool as part of his 
assets, and to exclude the debt? That 
certainly is the proposal of the Bill. 
You have no business to count the wool 
as part of the man’s assets unless you 
allow the debt to be deducted. I know 
the right hon, Gentleman will say that 
you are going to deduct it afterwards. 
Then, course, your administrative 
difficulty comes in, because by including 
the £50,000 worth of wool amongst the 
assets you have. put the man into a 
different category as far as the per- 
centage he has to pay is concerned. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In a case of 
that kind the debt would be allowed in 
the first instance. 


Mr. JACKSON : Well, let me take 
another case—an everyday case. I 
happen to be in business, and most of my 
purchases are made in India, so that my 
debts are contracted in India. - Suppose 
I am owing £50,000, if you like, for 
hides bought in India. I happen to have 
some property in Australia. In the first 
instance you are going to take as part of 
my assets the goods bought in India and 
you are not going to deduct the amount 
I owe to my Indian creditors until some- 
body has realised my Australian pet 
and has satisfied the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners that the amount so realised 
is not sufficient to pay my Indian debts. 
How ie the executor to satisfy the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners ? Must he 
satisfy them not only that he has 
realised the Australian property, but that 
he has realised its full value? Well, the 
Government have promised to consider 
the questions. I have endeavoured to 
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put before them practical cases, and I am 
sure that those gentlemen connected with 
commerce who sit behind the Govern- 
ment will admit from their own personal 
experience and observation that those 
eases are not merely cases brought 
forward for the purpose of argument, but 
are cases of almost daily occurrence in 
the commercial community. 


Sm W. HARCOURT : If the clause 
be open to the objections which have 
been stated it shall certainly be amended. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought the 
Committee might take it that the Go- 
vernment admitted that at all events the 
property and the debts dealt with should 

in the same country. That would be 
‘scarcely sufficient. If a man had debts 
in India and a coffee plantation in Ceylon 
would it be fair because he had that 
coffee plantation to refuse him the power 
of deducting the debts in India ? 

Mr. CARSON: After the statement 
made on behalf of the Government, I 
ask leave to withdraw the Amendment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir W. Harcourt, the 
following Amendment was to :— 
Page 4, line 20, after “ Kingdom,” in- 
sert “ unless contracted to be paid in the 
United Kingdom.” 


On Motion of Mr. Burcuer, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
To add, after the words last in- 
serted “or are charged on property 
situate within the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. R. T. REID: I pro to ask 
to withdraw Sub-section 3 of the clause. 
It relates to dealings by the deceased 
with ak othe for money or money’s 
worth. This matter has been discussed 
several times, and the Government are 
under a pledge to bring in a clause 
dealing with the whole question. I hope 
to put that clause down on Monday, and 
it will cover the entire ground of this 
sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section 3.—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
3 stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out that 
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by the deceased, and said that considera- 
tion ought also to be given to dealings by 
other persons who. were legally entitled 
to deal with the property. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Amend- 
ment which I now have to move is the 
one which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was enough to tell the 
Committee earlier in the evening he was 
prepared on behalf of the Government to 
accept. I am glad he is going to accept 
it, for, though I do not think that in any 
important sense it modifies the provisions 
of the Bill or alters the principles he 
announced in his Second Reading speech 
as governing his policy upon this matter, 
it will, I think, allay some fears with 
regard to the method in which the valua- 
tion of the principal value of an estate is 
to be taken. The Amendment itself 
applies only to agricultural land. I do 
not pretend that it meets the difficulties 
or the grievances which I recognise as 
attaching to the Government plan of 
dealing with urban land, with works of 
art, and -with other forms of property 
which bring no income in to their 
possessor—— 


Sir W. HARCOURT here made a 
remark which did not reach the Reporters’ 
Gallery. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will take 
advantage of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
interruption to deal with the Amendment, 
first, as regards the Preamble, and then 
as regards the proviso. The general 
principle laid down in the first paragraph 
of my, Amendment applies to all pro- 
perty. I think that if the Govern- 
ment are going to proceed at all 
by way of levying a large part 
of their revenue upon property left 
by a deceased person it is only fair 
that the actual valne of that property 
should be estimated in all cases, not 
according to the income which it brings 
in, but according to the value it would fetch 
at a forced sale. By a forced sale I 
mean a sale which has to take place at a 
particular time, irrespective of whether 
that time is favourable for a sale A that 

icular kind of pro or not. Ifyou 
ang to deal me actual value 
the only conceivable way of dealing with 
it is by taking the property at the time 
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of the death and estimating what it 
would fetch if sold in the open market. 
The Government have laid down this 
principle largely with the view of throw- 
ing additional taxation on urban and 
other property whose income does not 
correspond with its value. I go so far 
with the Government as to admit that 
that kind of property should bear its fair 
share of taxation ; where I differ from 
them is in thinking that they should not 
exact the full value or the capital value 
when it depends upon some future incre- 
ment until that future increment has been 
reached. It may be, and I think is, 
rather hard, and in some respects rather 
absurd, to tax the speculative value of 
property which does not bring in a pre- 
sent income. You may say that property 
is worth so much because at some future 
time it will bring in so much; but that 
isa matter of speculation, and, speaking for 
myself, I do not think it desirable or even 
fair that you should exact from the 
owners of this kind of property the 
amount of the Death Duty until the 
speculative prospective value has been 
realised. When it has been realised, 
exact to the uttermost farthing what that 
property owes to the public ; but I do 
not myself think it fair that you should 
exact from it a Death Duty which the 
owner cannot possibly pay if he 
depends merely upon the income of 
the property. I am sorry, therefore, 
that the Government have adopted 
a plan which ‘may make it necessary for 
the owner to borrow in order to pay the 
Death Duty. My Amendment in the 
main does not include the urban pro- 
perty or property which has a specula- 
tive value, but deals chiefly with agricul- 
tural property. It is to the effect of the 
second paragraph that I desire to call the 
attention of Members. The Government, by 
their plan of taxing the capital or principal 
value, hope, as I said before, that they 
will bring into their net at once not only 
the urban property in so far as it pro- 
duces a present income, but that pro- 
perty in so far as it has a present value 
based upon the expectation of the future. 
If they take that view and claim that 
advantage, they must take the cor- 
responding disadvantage of estimating 
agricultural land purely upon its actual 
value ; it must not be estimated simply 
upon the amount of income it may bring 
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in, but upon its future value, as shown 
by the prices which can be obtained in 
the open market for land in the same 
neighbourhood. The maiu object of my 
Amendment is wo secure that the owners 
of agricultural land, which is practically 
or very nearly unsaleable, shall pay upon 
the value which such land will fetch in 
the open market. At present the Inland 
Revenue Authorities are in the habit of 
estimating the value of such property 
not according to what it will fetch in the 
open market, but according to some 
value which they gather it will fetch 
because it has a certain income. #& 
ought to be estimated on the principle 
the Government have laid down, simply 
according to the money it would feteh if 
put under the hammer at the time its 
owner dies. . I certainly am of opinion 
that if this principle, which is obviously 
equitable if the views of the Govern- 
ment be accurate, be adopted it will 
really diminish greatly the burden which 
certain owners of agricultural land feel 
will be thrown upon their successors if 
the present proposals of the Government 
are carried into law. So far I have dealt 
simply with the mode of estimating the 
gross value—namely, by requiring the 
Inland Revenue to make some estimate 
of what property would fetch in the open 
market, subject, of course, to an appeal 
to the High Court. I feel, however, that 
we ought not to leave it to the Depart- 
ment absolutely to settle questions of this 
great importance, and that, in the interest 
both of the Department itself and of the 
owners of property, they ought to 
know what is the superior limit beyond 
which the value of property of this 
character will never be estimated for the 
purposes of the Death Duty. It is in 
order to carry out that object that I have 
framed the last few lines of the second 
paragraph of my Amendment. I there 
lay it down that there shall in no case 
be more than 25 years’ purchase. Of 
course, I admit that 25 years’ purchase is 
probably far too much for a great deal of 
the agricultural land of this country. 
There is nothing in the Amendment, 
however, which in the slightest degree 
suggests that 25 years is a limit which 
ought to be approached, nor do I put it 
down as a guiding principle to direct the 
Department as to what value they should 
put upon land. It is merely, as I have 
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said, » superior limit, and nothing but a 
superior limit. The Department are 
directed in the most explicit terms by the 
first part of the Amendment to consider 
not what the income of the possessor of 
the property may be nor what number of 
years’ purchase they would like to assess 
his property at, but what the property 
would fetch in the open market at that 
particular moment. I have introduced a 
provision into the Amendment for deter- 
mining what constitutes the net income, 
25 years’ purchase of which gives us the 
superior limit, beyond which the valua- 
tion of agricultural property is not to 
extend. I think we ought to acknowledge 
that the Government have endeavoured 
to meet us in a fair spirit with regard to 
the abatements from the gross income 
which they allow in making the estimate. 
It has always been an extremely difficult 
thing to determine what constitutes the 
net annual value of agricultural property, 
and probably every owner of property 
would be inclined to give you a differ- 
ent view of what he meant by net 
annual value. The abatements included 
in my Amendment are, broadly speaking 
and without going into details, insurance, 
repairs, public burdens and management. 
I think that these four heads do on the 
whole include all that we can ask the Go- 
vernment to allow us as the difference be- 
tween the gross income and the net income 
of property. Ido not say that the conten- 
tion of the Government is without force, 
that outgoings other than repairs should 
be included. Anybody who has set to 
work to devise a clause which shall 
include not only repairs but great struc- 
tural alterations, great schemes of drain- 
age, cottage construction, and so on among 
the ordinary outgoings of property, must 
have felt he had engaged in a task which 
he could hardly bring to a successful 
issue. The four great heads ef insurance, 
repairs, public burdens, and manage- 
ment do, I think, on the whole include 
all we can fairly ask the Government 
to concede as abatements upon the 
gross income, in order to arrive at the uet 
income ; and, for my own part, I beg to 
express my thanks to the Government 
for the course they have taken in this 
matter. I need not dwell longer upon 
an Amendment which has already been 
accepted, except to say that hon. Gentle- 
men who are interested in agricultural 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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property must have seen what we gain by 
the adoption of this Amendment, In the 
first place, we secure that the property 
shall be estimated upon the market value 
at the time of the death of the deceased 
—to use the somewhat clumsy phrase 
that appears in each clause of this Bill ; 
in the next place, we secure a superior 
limit of 25 years’ purchase ; and, in the 
third place, we make it plain that the net 
income is to be estimated after taking 
into account certain deductions, which 
up to the present date have not, I think, 
been recognised in any Act of Parlia- 
ment. These are not inconsiderable 
objects to attain, and I desire to express 
my own thanks to the Government for 
the spirit in which they have met us, 
and which I desire in every way to 
reciprocate. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
34, at end, insert— 

“The principal value of any property shall 
be estimated to be the price which, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, such property 
would fetch if sold in the open market at the 
time of the death of the deceased. 

“ Provided that, in the case of any agricul- 
tural property, where no part of the principal 
value is due to the expectation of an increased 
income from such property, the principal value 
shall not exceed twenty-five times the annual 
value as assessed under Schedule A of the 
Income Tax Acts, after making such deductions 
as have not been allowed in that assessment 
and are allowed under‘ The Succession Duty 
Act, 1853,’ and making a deduction for expenses 
of management not exceeding 5 per cent. of 
the annual value so assessed.”"—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: It is not 
necessary for me to add many words to 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A, J. Balfour) 
has said. It is a great satisfaction to 
the Government to know that as far as 
it goes this Amendment will be satis- 
factory to the great interests on behalf 
of whom in this respect he speaks. The 
first part of the Amendment expresses 
what really has always been the intention 
of the Government. We always meant 
that the principal value should be the 
market value. I stated when this mea- 
sure was introduced that it was to be 
what the property would sell for at the 
time. As regards agricultural land, I 
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said at a very early o~ of the pro- 


ceedings I was very desirous that the 
ease of such land should be met in a 
fair and a favourable spirit. I also said 
in introducing this measure to the House 
that, though we desired that the principle 
of equality in charge should prevail, we 
wished that the method of levying the 
charge should be made as far as possible 
appropriate to the particular character of 
the property on which it was placed. I 
said we had a perfectly open mind as. to 
the manner of levying the charge, and 
that we were very desirous of learning 
as far as we could in the discussion of 
the matter what was the best and fairest 
manner of adapting the method of levy- 
ing the charge to the character of the 
property dealt with. That agricultural 
land has a character different from other 
classes of property no one will deny ; it 
is let at what is often called a rack rent, 
and where that is the case the annual value 
is really the measure of its capital value. 
In this respect agricultural land differs 
from some other kinds of realty, and there- 
fore it did seem to us that there was a 
fair ground for treating agricultural land 
in accordance with its natural character- 
istics. This Amendment seems fairly to 
deal with the matter, and there is a great 
advantage I think in its form, inasmuch 
as it provides for the adoption of the 
Income Tax value which is already 
ascertained and will render it unnecessary 
to obtain several valuations upon each 
class of property. By this means you 
escape many difficulties that might other- 
wise be raised with reference to tiimber, 
and so on. The Amendment, then, takes 
the allowances under the Succession Duty 
Act and adds a new allowance, which 
has never before been claimed, for 
expenses of management. These seem 
to be the elements of the case, and I am 
very glad to think that the Government 
are able to accept a proposal which seems 
to be satisfactory to the right hon. 
Gentleman and his supporters. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 


E.): There is one thing I wish to make 
clear. In agricultural property I include 
practically all kinds of real 

other than land used for the — 
pose of building, or with a prospective 
building ‘value. I ‘inelude parks, man- 
sions, houses, pasture and tillage farms. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: As well as 
agricultural farms. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand, 
according to the view of the Government, 
that these things are all included in the 
words “agricultural property,” and I 
desire it to be on record that the meaning 
of the Government in accepting the 
Amendment is that the words “ agricul- 
tural property ” iaclude all these various 
kinds of property which I have en- 
deavoured to enumerate, and not merely 
farms and land which are used for pur- 
poses of tillage or pasture. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, a fair and reasonable compromise 
had been arrived at, and there was now 
a fair basis on which agricultural land 
could be fairly assessed. He understood 
from what the Leader of the Opposition 
had just stated that agricultural land 
included every sort and description of 
land, whether small allotments or large 
farms. He did not wish to raise the 
question of urban property when 
they were discussing agricultural land, 
but there could be no doubt that 
what was required when there was 
an assimilation between real and personal 
property was that there should be some 
deduction in order to get a fair value to 
start with, 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he was very glad that the 
Government had seen their way toaccept 
this Amendment, but he would have also 
liked that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition had been able 
to persuade the Government to accept his 
views with regard to urbun land. He 
thought the Commission had looked at 
such lands too much from the point of 
view of the owner. There were several 
other points of view which ought not to 
be overlooked. There had been several 
allusions during the Debates to places 
like Holland House, where the prospective 
value was very great, but where the 
annual value was very small. He 
thought it was generally admitted that 
the result of the Bill would be to throw such 
estates as that into the market in the course 
of time, because it was practically certain 
that the duties in respect of successive 
deaths would be too much for anyone to 
stand the strain. This would be gene- 





rally agreed, but he did not think the 
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Commission or the country realised 
how this same circumstance would apply 
to small estates equally with large. As 
‘an illustration of what he meant he would 
take the case of a row of cottages with 
gardens. It seemed to him practically 
certain that the system of estimating 
land according to its prospective value 
would in time have the result of taking 
away those gardens from the cottages 
where it would be possible to take them. 
Wherever it would be possible to build 
on a Vaeant space in towns he believed it 
would be built on. If they estimated 
duties on the prospective value of land, 
then the builders were perfectly certain 
to endeavour to realise this prospective 
value, and the result of this method of 
taxation would be to increase the over- 
crowding of the towns. Anyone who 
looked to the American system of taxing 
prospective values would see the dis- 
astrous results which it had on the town 
populations. For this reason it seemed 
to him that it would have been much 
better if the Government could have been 
induced to adopt some different view 
with regard to urban land. If the pro- 
posed system of taxation were put in 
force another result would be to over- 
crowd the towns and to increase the 
actual value of urban lands. From this 
point of view it appeared to him that the 
result would be simply disastrous to the 
towns. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is going now con- 
siderably beyond the scope of the 
Amendment. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford); I hope the right hon. Gentlemen 
who are naturally anxious to make pro- 
gress with this Bill will allow me to say 
one word on this Amendment. [ under- 
stand it is the view of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that generally speaking 
agricultural land is let at a rack-rent. 
That is to say, that the annual value of 
the land should he taken as the measure 
of the actual value. I would like to say 
one word on this point so that it may be 
on record, I do not agree, in the first 
place, that agricultural land is usually let 
at a rack-rent, and that the annual value 
of land at present in many districts of the 
country can be safely taken as a measure 
of the actual value. And for this reason, 


Major Darwin 
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that there are districts in which, although 
agricultural land may still let for a cer- 
tain rent, it is almost impossible in those 
very districts to find a purchaser 
for it at any price whatever. I 
merely wish to state this in order 
that there may be no mistake of 
the view we take on this side of the 
House on this question, although I am 
quite willing to recognise the conciliatory 
spirit which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has manifested. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to say a few practical words on 
two practical points. One was that the 
value of land was to be deduced from 
the assessment under Schedule (A). He 
did not quite know how the Government 
were going to ascertain the valuation 
under Schedule (A), for the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners were withoutany 
right of access to the records of the 
Income Tax Commissioners. It would 
be found necessary, he thoaght, that 
some further clause should be added to 
the Bill, because the Income Tax Com- 
missioners were at present precluded from 
disclosing any information in their pos- 
sessign. Another point was that the 
provision to which he was referring was 
represented as a concession on the part of 
the Government—and he would admit it 
was to some extent a concession—but he 
would point out that the Government 
had driven a rather hard bargain as to 
the number of years purchase. They 
had taken 25 years’ purchase as 
the maximum, but so high a maximum 
had never yet been fixed up to the 
present with regard to land. The prin- 
cipal value at which land was at present 
taken for the purposes of the Succession 
Duty was 24 2-5th years’purchase, and the 
practical point he desired to make was 
that inasmuch as the Succession Duty 
was maintained in its present condition 
in the Bill, the awkward result would 
follow that the Succession Duty would 
be levied on 24 2-5th years’ purchase, 
while the Estate Duty under the same 
Bill would be levied on 25 years’ pur- 
chase. He thought this rather an awk- 
ward contradiction in the assessment of 
the value of property, and that it would 
be necessary to amend it in some way. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) desired to know 
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whether timber and woods which were 
not let.at a rack-rent, but which at the 
same time were valued under Schedule 
(A) for Income Tax, would be within 
the scope of the Amendment. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I understand 
that taking the Income Tax valuation 
the Amendment would appear to cover 
the question of timber. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved, in page 
4, line 35, after the word “expectancy,” 
to insert the words “only one.” He did 
not propose to repeat the arguments that 
were used in the earlier discussions during 
the evening, and which bore on Sub-sec- 
tion 4. He would just ask the Govern- 
ment to consider how far this sub-section 
carried out what it professed to carry out. 
It professed to provide that the duty on 
the value of reversions should be paid 
with the rest of the Estate Duty, or 
postponed until the reversions fell in. As 
he had pointed out, there might be several 
successions before a reversion actually 
came into possession, and in order that, 
there might be no misunderstanding 
as to the duty to be paid—that there 
should be one payment of duty in respect 
of reversion—he proposed to insert the 
words “only one” after “expectancy” 
in line 35. This Amendment was sug- 
gested, after very careful consideration, 
by the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Society as necessary to give effect to 
what was supposed to be the intentions 
of the Government. He did not wish to 
elaborate the point, but merely desired 
to make the matter clear. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
35, after the word “ expectancy,” to 
insert the words “only one.”—(Mr. T. H. 
Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Srr W. HARCOURT: We do not 
consider that these words are necessary 


to give effect to the intentions of the 
Government. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
page 4, line 36, after “ paid,” insert “ at 
the option of the beneficiary.” He pre- 
sumed that this Amendment expressed 
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the intention of the Government, al 
he would confess that he was not qui 
sure that he understood what the clause 
meant, beeause it seemed to him to be 
almost identical with the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Islington, which had 
been negatived viously by the sup- 
rters of Her Majesty’s Government. 
e hoped the Government would accept 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
36, after the word “ paid,” to insert the 
words “at the option of the beneficiary,” 
—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, 
words be there ingtrted.” 


Srr_ W. HARCOURT: The word 
“beneficiary” would hardly meet the 
requirements of the case. But if the hon. 
Member will put instead the words “at 
the option of the person accountable for 
the duties,” we will accept his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I move it 
in that form. 


“That those 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
36, after the word “ paid,” to insert the 
words “at the option of the person 
accountable for the duties.” — (Mr. 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sir W. HARCOURT (for the 
SoxiciToR GENERAL) proposed, in page 5, 
line 6, after the word “ ascertained,” to 
insert, as a new Sub-section, the words— 

“ The value of the benefit accruing or arising 
from the cessor of the interest of a d 
person in any property shall— 

(a) if the interest extended to the whole 
income of the property, be the principal 
value of that property; and 

(b) if the interest extended to less than 
the whole income of the property, be the 
principal value of an addition to the 
Pp y equal to the income to which 

the interest extended.” 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought the 
Committee should have some little ex- 
planation of the intention of the Govern- 
ment in moving this Amendment. He 
himself might have moved an Amend- 
ment to line 5 previous to the Amend- 
ment of the Solicitor General, so as to 
raise the question of how the value of 
the estate was to be ascertained. Per- 
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haps. this Amendment. of the Solicitor 
General would cover his objection, and 
he hoped there would be some explana- 
tion of the Amendment given. 

Sir, W. HARCOURT said, there 
might be two different cases requiring to 
be dealt with : one case where the whole 
property was affected, and the other 
where it was intended to affect less than 
the whole income of the property. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the Amendment 
was a supplementary Amendment to the 
Amendment which he had moved, and 
which was carried, upon Clause 2, Sub- 
section (b). He then said he would 
bring in words to explain what was the 
meaning of the words “benefit accruing 
or arising by the cession of such in- 
terest.” What was to be deemed “benefit 
accruing by the cession of such interest” ? 
They were not here dealing with interest 
of a problematical character, such as 
annuities. An annuity fora fixed term 
of, say, 50 or 60 years continued irrespec- 
tive of the death of anybody, and was 
dependent merely upon a particular date. 
Therefore, if a man died holding an 


annuity of that character its value | 


depended merely on the term of years 
there was unexpired, and on the value of 
the annuity itself. Different considera- 
tions arose when dealing with what was 
in substance settled property. In the 
first place, there was a life interest in an 
estate, and in the end a form of settlement 
from A to B for life or remainder in fee ; 
but of course there might be limitations. 
What, then, was to be deemed a benefit 
accruing or arising by the cession of such 
interest ? The view was pretty obvious. 
It was this: they were not estimating 
the value of the property which the 
deceased person had. What they were 
valuing was the benefit that arose to the 
property of which he was charged by 
being released from further obligation. 
The first clause of the Amendment which 
he was moving ran as follows :—The 
value to beneficiary shall, 


+ if the interest extended to the whole income 
of the property, be the principal value of that 
property.” 


He would illustrate that again by 


referring to the ease he had previously 

put of a life interest followed by an 

entail or estate in fee. When the person 

sold the life interest dropped and the full 

settlement duty was paid upon the benefit 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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accruing or arising i 

interest of the deceased person. 
was to say, it was paid upon the whole 
value of the'p in settlement which 
by reason of the death had been released 
from the encumbrances which covered 
the entire property. The second sub- 
section of the Amendment was as 
follows :— 

“(b) If the interest extended to less than the 
whole income of the property, be the principal 
value of an addition to the property equal to 
the income to which the interest extended.” 
That simply meant that if the life interest 
was in half the property then there 
would be only half the property realised 
by the cession of that interest. That 
was all he thought he need say on the 
subject, and he begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 6, 
after the word “ ascertained,” to insert 
as a new sub-section, the words— 

“The value of the benefit accruing or 
arising from the cessor of the interest of a de- 
ceased person in any property shall— 

(a) if the interest extended to the whole 
income of the property, be the principal 
value of that property ; and 

(b) if the interest extended to less than 
the whole income of the property, be 
the principal value of an addition to the 
property equal to the income to which 
the ganas extended.”"—-(Mr. R. T. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was not quite sure that the Amendment 
carried out what was intended. Clause 2, 
Sub-section (b) applied to benefit arising 
by the cessor of any interest whether of 
the deceased or anybody else. The 
Amendment only applied to the cessor 
of the interest of the deceased, and was 
therefore much narrower than the sub- 
section. If there was a cessor of the 
deceased’s interest under the Amendment 
then the property became chargeable in 
the way set forth, but it did not.refer to 
cessor upon his death of the interest of 
any other person. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that the Amendment did not 
carry out what the Solicitor General 
imagined it did—namely, the amplifica- 
tion of Clause 2, Sub-section (b.) , 

Mr. BYRNE said, he could not;at all 
make out how this would read in» with 
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Sub-section (d) at the top of page 5. 
There seemed to be so ing wanting 
in the language. The words read— 

“T with the rest of the estate as 
origi ascertained.” 

Then came in the proposed continua- 
tion— 

“ The value of the benefit accruing or arising 
nee nae < the gg Ee a sen 
person in ro y , if t nterest 
extended to the whole income of the property, 
be the principal value of that property,” &c. 
It was simply a clerical point, but there 
seemed to be something wanting. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was a new 
sub-section. 


Mr. BYRNE said, if it was meant to 
be an entirely new sub-section that 
answered his question. 


Mr. R. T. REID thought the words, 
“benefit arising from the cessor of the 
interest,” were quite clear even without 
the words “of a deceased person.” 
With those words omitted, the purpose 
would be equally effected; but perhaps 


it would be better to retain the words, | 


though it was scarcely worth arguing. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would 
like to ask a question going to the sub- 
stance of the clause, and he took the 
simplest possible case by way of illustra- 
tion. Suppose he settled £10,000 upon 
his son, who would enjoy the income for 
his life, and then upon his son’s widow 
for her life, and after that the money to 
return to him. Was he really to under- 
stand that the Solicitor General was going 
to treat the whole of that £10,000 as part 
of the estate of his son’s widow? It 
would go from her and her heirs ; 


she could not dispose of it in any way; it | 


would return to the settlor. To use the 
language of the clause, the cessor of the 
interest of a deceased person would ex- 


tend to the whole income of the property, | 
and would be regarded as part of the | 


estate aggregated with other property, 
and pay duty. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, this had been 
repeatedly discussed and explained. It 
was perfectly true that wherever there 
was an effective settlement it would be 
so treated, as, for instance, on A for life, 
B for life, afterwards on a third. life, 
with return to settlor. There being a 
settlement, it was intended. there: should 
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be once for all a payment in respect to 
the whole subject of the property. Of 
course, it must be paid at once ; but it 
was not intended that it should be paid 
|more than once.. The payment must 
‘either be made on the dropping of the 
first life, or the payment must wait until 
the end of the settlement; but that 
would mean, perhaps, postponement fora 
long period of 50, 60, or 0 years. On 
several previous occasions he had fully 
explained this. It was necessary that 
on the dropping of the first life all pro- 
| perty should pay; but, of course, the 
| various interests would contribute; it 
would not all fall upon the first life. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, that hardly 
answered his question. The Solicitor 
General said in general terms that the 
Estate Duty would be paid once ; but 
his point was, that the widow's estate 
, would be made to bear the duty, though 
| her estate got no benefit from the fund, 
| the beneficial interest of which went to 
| Someone else. 


| Mr, R. T. REID said, it was nota 








| question of the widow's estate. The 

| duty would be allocated to each interest 

| under the settlement, and that answer he 

| thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it should be 
| noted that for the first time the interest 
| of widows was to be treated in this ex- 
, ceptional manner. 


| Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SAVINGS BANKS (SOCIETIES) BILL. 
(No. 233.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress, 14th June.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
| Clause 5. 
 domteats ante poeta teal anelies 
| solely.”—(Mr. A, Morley.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
| words ‘and applied solely’ stand part 
| of the Clause.” 

Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.): I 

think we have some reason to complain 
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that this Bill is completely changed 
since it was introduced and read a second 
time. When the Bill was read a second 
time it had a definite object and was 
limited to the provident fands of these 


Societies. On that ground, and the 
object being one with which I had a 
t deal of sympathy, I allowed the 
ond Reading to pass without discus- 
sion. But now the purpose is totally 
different, and the Bill will enable any 
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Unions. Since the Bill was read a sécond 
time a provision has been introduced to 
enable Trades Unions to derive the 
benefit of Savings Bank legislation, and 
I do think it isa strange thing that hon. 
Members should seek to derive benefit 
from the credit of those they seem anxious 
in other ways to destroy. Certainly, for 
myself, I do not propose to oppose the Bill 
to-night. After the conversation I have 


, had with the Postmaster General, and the 





amount to be paid in by these Trade Socie- | assurance he has given, I do not wish to 
ties without limit. This raises # very | attempt to prevent the Bill passing, but 
important point—namely, whether these | I hope the right hon. Gentleman clearly 
Societies should not rather buy Consols | understands that during the week which 
than accumulate large funds in the | will elapse before the House is asked to 
Savings Banks under the guarantee of the | take the next stage we shall consider 
community. Upon that point I should | carefully what the Bill will do, and it 
like a discussion, but I have no wish to! does not follow at all that because we 
stop the progress of the Bill now if the | allow it to pass through Committee to- 
Postmaster General will agree to set | night we shall allow it to pass its future 
down the next stage for some ten days | stages after 12 o’clock without debate. 

hence, so that we may have the Bill re- | 





printed in its amended form, and that 


| Question put, and negatived. 
those who have given thought to the | 


Remaining clauses and Schedule 


subject may suggest Amendments and | agreed to. 


raise a short discussion as to the pro- 
priety of inducing Societies to buy 
Consols rather than to resort to this 
method. 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL | 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): | 


I think the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber is a very reasonable one, and I shall 
be happy to accede to it, taking the 
Report stage on Friday next. 


Mr. W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) : I have offered 
opposition to this Bill, and for this 
reason : The hon. Member (Mr. Bartley) 
can speak with great experience of 
Penny Banks, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man, of course, has great interest in the 
Post Office Savings Banks, and I have 
a little experience—I do not say it is 
great—of Trustee Savings Banks, and 
feel very jealous indeed of an extension 
of the privileges extended to Trustee 
Savings Banks. It must be remembered 
that these Trustee Banks rely on the 
public spirit and generosity of people 
who lend their credit for the benefit of 
those who could not stand alone. But 
there can be no reason why they should 
lend their names for the benefit of those 
able to invest elsewhere, such as Trades 


Mr. Bartley 








Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday next. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QNo, 214.) 
SECOND READING. 


| Order for Second Reading read. 


Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceedings, / 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) : May I appeal to hon. Members to 
allow the Bill a Second Reading. Its 
principle has been explained and assented 
to on previous occasions, and I am 
anxious to take this stage so that 
Amendments may be printed, and we may 
see what the opinion of the House is. 


Further objection being taken, 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER moved that the 
Order be discharged. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) (BIRMING- 
HAM CANAL) BILL.—(No. 252.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 
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€ANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES. PRO-| LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) (REGENT’S ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—(No. 222.) 
CANAL) BILL.—(No. 253,) Reported, with Amendments re 
Read a second time, and committed. | visional Order relating to Acton, Chis- 

wick, and Hanwell not proceeded with ; 

CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO-| remaining Orders confirmed] ; Title 
VISIONAL ORDER (No, 6) (RIVER LEE, | #mended; as amended, to be considered 
&c.) BILL.—(No. 254.) upon Monday next. 
Read a second time, and committed. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- ORDERS (No. 10) BILL.~(No. 338.) 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) (RIVER| Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
ANCHOLME, &c.) BILL.—(No. 263.) | visional Order relating to Stevenage not 


Read a second time, and committed. proceeded with ; remaining Orders con- 
| firmed]; Title amended ; as amended, to 


CANAL! TOLLS AND CHARGES Pko- | Ye considered upon Monday next. 


VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) (RIVER CAM, 
&e.) BILL.—(No. 264.) | LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 11) BILL.—(CNo. 229.) 
| Reported with Amendments [Pro- 
.,  Visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES : 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) (RIVER | to be considered upon Mondsy next. 


LARKE) BILL.—(No, 266.) /LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
Read a second time, and committed. | ORDERS (No.)12) BILL.—(No. 230.) 


_ Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 

CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- | yisional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 

VISIONAL ORDER (No, 10) (CANALS to be considered upon Monday next. 

OF THE CALEDONIAN AND NORTH | 

BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANIES) BILL.| LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 

—(No. 266.) ORDERS (No. 17) BILL.—(No. 248.) 

Read a second time, and committed. | Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- | to be considered upon Monday next. 

VISIONAL ORDER (No. 11) (LAGAN, &e., | 


Read a second time, and committed. 


CANALS) BILL.—(No. 267.) LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
Read a second time, and committed. VISIONAL ORDER (No. 11) BILL.—{No, 
255.) 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES| _ Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 12) (GRAND, | Visional Order confirmed]; to be read the _ 
&e, CANALS) BILL.—(No. 268.) third time upon Monday next. 


Read a second time, and committed. | | 441, GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (No, 12) BILL.—(No. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO-| 256.) 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 14) BILL.—(No.| Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
271.) visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
Read a second time, and committed. | to be considered upun Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 

ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 195.) Mme + wry ORDER (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 
Repor with Amendments [Pro- = : 

De no ‘Order relating to Ba | Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 

Union (No. 1) not proceeded with ; re- visional Order confirmed] ; Report to lie 

maining Orders confirmed] ; Title | "PO" the Table, and to be printed. 

amended ; as amended, to be considered Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 

upon Monday next. Monday next. 
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Pilotage 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to, 


Public Works Loans Bill, without 
Amendment. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under ‘The Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870,’ relating to Bishop’s 
Watham Water, Blandford Water, East 
Surrey Water, Tileburst, Pangbourne, 
and District Water, and West Cheshire 
Water,” [Water Orders Confirmation Bill 
[Lords.]} 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating 
to Crystal Palace District, Oswestry, 
Plymouth, Shropshire (Shrewsbury), 
Wakefield, and Yeadon.” [Electric Light- 
ing Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill 
[Lerds.]} 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating 
to Aberdare, Birmingham, Chelmsford, 
and Guildford.” [Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 4) Bill [ Lords. ] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade, under ‘The Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870,’ 
relating to Newquay (Cornwall) Gas, 
North Bierley Gas, Uttoxeter Gas, and 
Worthing Gas.” [Gas Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) Bill [ Lords. ] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (PROSECUTIONS) 
BILL.—(No. 259.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next, 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
BILL.—(No. 260.) 


Read a second time. 


(ANIMALS) 


Message from the Lords [19th March nl 
read,—“ That it. is desirable that 

Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills of the present Session be 
referred to a;Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament ;” and the Resoln- 
tion of this House of the 2nd April, con- 
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curring with the Lords in the said Re- 
solution, read. 


Bill committed to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Statute Law Revision, &c. 
Bills. 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No, 197.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

And, Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House, 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL 
[Lords.] 
Read the first time ; and referred to the Ex- 


aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 283.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(no. 3) pitt [Lords.] 


Read the first time ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 284. ] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) Britt [Lords.] 
Read the first time; and referred to the Ex- 


aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [ Bill 285.] 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) BILL 
[ Lords. ] 
Read the first time ; and referred to the Ex- 


aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 286.] 


PILOTAGE BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to amend 
the Law » to Pilotage, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Sir Seymour ir Bagh Clarence Smith, 
Commander Bethell, Todd. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 287.] 


at twenty minutes after 
ve o'clock till Monday next. 


House adj 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 18th June, 1894. 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


1. Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, 1893, Amendment. 


2. Solicitors’ Examination. 
3. Trustee Act, 1893, Amendment. 
4. Public Works Loans. 


5. Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders (No. 1). 

6. Local Government Provisional 
Order (Housing of Working Classes). 

7. Local Government Provisional 
Orders. 


8. Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 2). 
9, Local Government 


Provisional 
Orders (No. 3). 


10. Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 4). 
11. Local Government Provisional 


Orders (No. 6). 
12. Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 4). 


13. Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 8). 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (TOWER 
BRIDGE SOUTHERN APPROACH) 
BILL. 

SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 


*THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) said, 
it would be convenient to point out that 
presumably it would be impossible to 
proceed beyond the stage of Second 
Reading until the Report of the Better- 
ment Committee had been received. 


THe Margurss or SALISBURY 
had no doubt that if the Bill was pressed 
forward now the clause dealing with the 
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betterment question would occasion con- 
troversy, and therefore he supposed that 
for their own interests the promoters 
would not desire to do so until the Com- 
mittee now deliberating on the question 
had reported. The House had expressed 
an opinion on the subject. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeRscHELL) said, a Resolution had 
not - been passed by the House 
An Amendment had been made in 
a particular Private Bill, and there 
was nothing to stand in the way of it, 
Probably it would be better to postpone 
the further stage until the Report had 
been made by the pending Committee, 
It was an Amendment upon a particular 
Private Bill at the time. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, with great deference to the noble 
and learned Lord, it was an indication of 
the opinion of the House which no Com- 
mittee could object to. It came under no 
Standing Order, nor any Order at all, 
but was an expression of the opinion of 
the House, which, in making their Re- 
port, the Committee was bound to take 
notice of. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, it was an expression 
of opinion upon an Amendment in a 
Private Bill under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, but it did not in the least 
follow that that would be the expression 
of opinion of the House at all times. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the Bill was exactly the same. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERsCHELL) said, the fact that it was 
upon a particular Private Bill at the time 
in the particular circumstances was a 
material point to be considered. 

*THE Eart or ONSLOW hoped that, 
having consented to the Second Reading 
on the understanding that the Committee 
stage would not be taken till the Select 
Committee had reported, that the House 
would be given another opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the Bill before 
it passed into law. 

*Tue Eart or MORLEY had not in- 
tended to imply that the Bill could not 
be proceeded with. At the same time, it 
was quite clear there had been a dis- 
tinct expression of opinion by the House 
on the question of betterment; and till 
the House by a subsequent expression 
of opinion had rescinded or modified the 
resolution of last year, any Committee 
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accordance with that resolution. 


Lorp HALSBURY, as Chairman of 
the Committee which had been con- 
sidering the question, suggested, in the 
interests of the promoters of the Bill, 
that it would be very undesirable for their 
Lordships to send the Bill forward to the 
Committee stage until that Committee 
had reported. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) desired to point out that it 
was very desirable indeed the Com- 
mittee’s Report should be made as soon 
as possible, and hoped that, at all events, 
it was not intended to kill the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, and 
committed : The Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


CAMBRIDGE CORPORATION BILL. 
THIRD READING, 


Bill read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments. 


*Lorp LEIGH moved an Amendment 
to leave out Clause 6 and insert a clause 
making Section 28 of the Town Police 
Clauses Act, 1847, apply within the 
borough of Cambridge in the case of 
“every common prostitute loitering or being in 
a street or public place for the purpose of pros- 
titution or solicitation.” 

As an old Cambridge man 50 years ago 
he well remembered the old state of 
things, when the University proctors had 
the power of taking up any woman on 
suspicion and putting her in the Spinning 
House. The present proposal was a great 
improvement upon that; but still it was 
dangerous to give the police power to 
deal with a woman waiting in the streets 
as a prostitute, unless she was actually 
seen to be soliciting. The object of the 
Amendment was that the police should 
not have power to take up a woman on 
suspicion and unless she were seen solicit- 
ing. A poor woman going home after 
her day’s work might be merely talking 
to a friend she had met, and it would be 

very dangerous to put in the hands of a 
policeman the power of assuming that 
she was a common prostitute. He there- 
fore desired to make it compulsory on the 
police to prove, in arresting a woman, 
that she was soliciting for the purpose of 
prostitution. 


The Earl of Morley 


{LORDS} 
would practically be bound to act in], 
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Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 
6, and insert the following Clause :— 

“ Section 28 of the Town Police Clauses Act, 
1847, shall, for the of its application 
within the borough of Cambridge, be read and 
have effect as if the following paragraph were 
therein inserted ; (that is to say), 

Every common prostitute loitering or being 
in a street or public place for the purpose 
of prostitution or solicitation.” 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE said, 
he regretted, on behalf of the University 
of Cambridge, that he was unable to 
assent to the Amendment. Many of 
their Lordships were aware of the 
circumstances under which this Bill had 
been introduced and had now reached its 
Third Reading. The University of 
Cambridge had from very ancient times 
been invested with very extensive 
powers of a police character, dealing 
with vagabonds, prostitutes, and other 
suspected persons. Those powers had 
from time to time caused a good deal of 
conflict between the University and the 
Municipal Authorities, and, although it 
was generally admitied that the powers 
had on the whole been exercised with 
moderation, it was felt that they were 
not altogether suited to modern ideas 
and to modern circumstances. This had 
led recently to considerable discussion 
between the University and Municipal 
Authorities, and the result had been 
that the compromise embodied in the 
Bill had been adopted, with the unani- 
mous approval of the Town Council and 
of a town’s meeting. Under the Bill the 
law for Cambridge would be assimilated 
to that which had long existed at Oxford, 
and would be brought much more into 
assimilation with the ordinary law which 
prevailed in every other borough in the 
county. It was quite true that the Oxford 
Act and the present Bill conferred upon 
the police and the University authorities 
powers somewhat in excess of those 
which were possessed by the police in 
ordinary boroughs ; but it was considered, 
and generally admitted, that in towns 
such as Cambridge and Oxford, where a 
large number of young men resided for a 
considerable portion of the year for the 
purposes of education, the University 
and Municipal Authorities should be 
armed with somewhat larger powers than 
were necessary in the case of other towns. 
The effect of the Amendment would be to 
make it impossible for either the Univer- 
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sity or Municipal Authorities to arrest 
any prostitute unless the act of soliciting 
were actually proved. In the opinion of 
the University authorities such powers 
would be insufficient ; and if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, the whole of the 
arrangement arrived at, after much 
trouble and finally so much uaanimity be- 
tween the University and the Municipal 
Authorities, would come to an end; the 
clause in the Bill would have to be with- 
drawn, and the law would remain as it at 
present stood. It was greatly to be re- 
gretted that the solution of an extremely 
difficult and irritating question should be 
thus threatened at the last moment. The 
Bill passed through most of its stages 
in the House of Commons without any 
opposition, and the clause which the 
noble Earl challenged, though its omis- 
sion was moved in the Report stage, was 
carried by a considerable majority. A 
copy had been placed in his hands of a 
Petition presented by him ia 1891, signed 
by a number of Cambridge ladies, most 
of whom had taken part in educational 
work—among others Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, of Newnham College, and other 
ladies connected with Cambridge insti- 
tutions—and the petitioners, while fully 
recognising the necessity of guarding 
against any undue infringement of liberty, 
and while advocating the desirability of 
important changes in the present situation 
in reference especially to the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction over disorderly per- 
sons, expressed the earnest hope that no 
special powers of checking immorality in 
the streets might be lost to the autho- 
rities of Cambridge. He therefore 
hoped that their Lordships would pass 
the Bill in the form in which it had come 
from the other House, the only shape, he 
was informed, in which it could be ac- 
cepted by the University authorities. 
Tue Duxe or RUTLAND desired to 
say a few words on behalf of the borough 
of Cambridge. The Corporation spoke 
quite as strongly as the University as to 
the necessity of passing the Bill in its 
present shape. The noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment suggested that 
under Clause 6 indiscreet policemen 
would behave in an unseemly manner, 
and that a virtuous woman going home 
from her work would be subjected to 
insult on the part of the police ; but they 
had already had some experience in this 
matter. Oxford had had these powers 
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for many years, and the noble Lord had 
not mentioned any instances in which 
those powers had been abused. Why, 
then, should they assume that the police 
of Cambridge would take a more un- 
scrupulous and a less discriminating view 
than their brethren at the University and 
City of Oxford? He ‘hoped that the 
Bill, which was the result of a com- 
promise, would be passed by their Lord- 
ships in its present shape, and that the 
difficulty, trouble, and annoyance so 
long caused by the state of the law in 
Cambridge would be finally removed. 
Lorp WALSINGHAM urged the 
House to reject this Amendment. He 
desired to protect the rights of women in 
every way, and to afford them all oppor- 
tunities of meeting with the opposite 
sex subject to necessary conditions in 
the interests of good conduct, decency, 
and morality ; but unless the powers of 
the clause were given to the police there 
was grave danger that the streets of 
Cambridge would become a source of 
serious scandal and of moral danger to the 
undergraduates in the University. Special 
powers were required and had existed since 
the time of Elizabeth, and there was no 
reason to suppose that they had erred 
on the side of undue severity. No doubt 
a great deal had been made of a few ex- 
ceptional cases, but they had been due 
rather to jealousy between the University 
and the City authorities as to which of 
them was best fitted to exercise these 
powers. He trusted that the House 
would not, by accepting the Amendment, 
wreck this Bill, which would finally end 
the long-standing dispute between the 
two Local Authorities. In the interests 
of morality at the University the House 
should pass the Bill as it stood. After 
all, the powers it conferred were merely 
those in operation at Oxford. It had 
been contended that the police in exer- 
cising them would err on the side of 
severity ; but if an instance of that kind 
should occur, it would not be repeated in 
the face of an outraged public feeling. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHE.t) : My Lords, I donot think 
that the difference between the Amend- 
ment and the clause in the Bill is so great 
as appears to be supposed. I desire to 
explain why, personally, I intend to 
support the Amendment. I will say at 
once that I quite assent to the proposi- 
tion that special legislation in this respect 
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is necessary:in University towns. Indeed, 
that is admitted by the Amendment quite 
as much as by the clause which stands 
in the Bill. The question now before 
the House is very different from that 
which was before the House of Commons. 
The Amendment proposed in the House 
of Commons was to omit the clause alto- 
gether and to leave the University and 
town of Cambridge exactly as any other 
town under the general law. The present 
Amendment, however, proposes to sub- 
stitute one provision for another, and is, 
therefore, very different from the Amend- 
ment proposed in the other House. It 
cannot be denied that a very considerable 
feeling of hostility has been aroused in 
regard to Clause 6 as it now stands in the 
Bill. I am not going todiscuss here the 
extent of that feeling, but certainly it is 
proved that this feeling exists to no small 
extent by the very considerable minority 
in the other House who voted for leaving 
out the clause altogether. Therefore, we 
have to face the undoubted fact that 
agitation exists, and, by passing the 
clause without amendment, that agitation 
will not subside, and endeavours will be 
made to obtain some modification of, or 
altogether to remove, the clause from the 
Statute Book. It is, no doubt, truly said 
that Clause 6 as it now stands is a com- 
promise between the University and the 
town ; but the proposal now put forward 
in the Amendment has never been con- 
sidered either by the University autho- 
rities or the Town Council. If the 
Amendment would equally accomplish 
the object which both have in view, 
there is, I think, no reason why it 
should not be accepted. If it efficiently 
accomplishes that object, it is no objec- 
tion to it that in the first instance they 
put forward a clause somewhat differently 
framed. The clause as it stands pro- 
vides that the persons referred to may be 
dealt with under the Disorderly Persons 
Act—apprehended and treated accord- 
ingly. The Amendment is not limited 
to a person actually soliciting—indeed, 
such cases are dealt with under the 
general clause in the Town Improve- 
ments Acts. But the Amendment goes 
further, and deals as an offender with a 
person loitering or being in a street or 
public place for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion or solicitation. It is not necessary 
in order to arrest a woman to prove that 
she actually solicits ; the proof that she 
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is there for the purpose of prostitution 
or solicitation may be arrived at by 
proper evidence. In order to prove that 


& woman is a common prostitute there 
would have to be some evidence that she 
is a person of that character. That 
evidence would have to be given, both 
under the Amendment and under Clause 
6 as it stands. If, under the terms of 
the Amendment, a woman who is known 
to be a common prostitute were found 
walking up and down a street for the 
purposes of prostitution, that would be 
enough to show the ostensible object 
without proof of solicitation ; and if the 
Amendment is accepted I do not think 
it would give the police much less power 
than would be conferred upon them by 
Clause 6 in its present form. It may 
be asked, if the difference between 
the Amendment and the clause is 
not great, why I support the 
Amendment. For this reason: that 
this Amendment is put forward by 
those who have strongly opposed the 
clause as it stands in the Bill; and I 
believe that if the Amendment is em- 
bodied in the Bill, it will cause the 
opposition and agitation to cease, and 
will make it far more likely that the 
measure will be allowed to work to the 
satisfaction both of the University and 
the town than would be the case if the 
clause is retained in a form to which very 
many are opposed, and the retention of 
which would probably give rise to efforts 
hereafter to obtain the removal of the 
measure from the Statute Book. If 
mistakes are made under a clause passed 
in spite of opposition, the result may be 
that legislation which we all agree to be 
necessary will be swept away altogether. 
These are the reasons why, although I 
should not have been prepared to vote 
for the total omission of the clause, I now 
support the Amendment, believing as I 
do that it is likely, upon the whole, 
better to secure the object in view. 
Lorpv HALSBURY: My Lords, I 
confess I am very much at a loss to 
understand the course taken by the Lord 
Chancellor. Though I do not agree with 
him altogether as to the substantial 
identity of the proposal in the Bill and 
the Amendment moved, I think with 
him the difference is very trifling. The 
patural result of accepting the Amend- 
ment will be to wreck the Bill and 
destroy the compromise which has been 
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agreed to on both sides, and which 
Clause 6 embodies. My belief is that 
the authorities will drop the Bill if the 
agitation is re-opened and the Bill re- 
mitted to the House of Commons. The 
whole matter has been discussed, both in 
the town of Cambridge and by the Uni- 
versity authorities, and the compromise 
has been arrived at with some difficulty. 
The Lord Chancellor has said that the 
distinction between the clause and the 
Amendment is small. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I hope your Lordships will 
reject the Amendment. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : With regard to what the 
noble and learned Lord has said as to the 
effect upon the Bill, I am not satisfied, if 
the Amendment were thoroughly under- 
I have 
received a letter from a distinguished 
officer of the University, which indicates 
to me that the proposed Amendment will 
confer less power than it is supposed 
really to give. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morvey) said, 
that under the special circumstances 
arising here he could not give a silent 
vote. They were here dealing not with 
an ordinary town’s Bill, but with a 
measure affecting a University town. 
He considered it his duty, as the clause 
obviously went beyond the general 
powers of the law, to take some notice of 
it, and he should support the clause as it 
now stood, on the ground that it em- 
bodied a compromise between the authori- 
ties of the University and the town, and 
that, so far from adding to, it actually 
mitigated the severity of the law now in 
force in the University, and more nearly 
assimilated it to the law in force else- 
where. He would not go into the details 
of the case, as it had already been fully 
discussed, but should regret to see the 
Bill wrecked at its last stage. 


On question that the clause proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill ? 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
65 ; Not-Contents 14. 


Bill passed, 
Commons. 


and returned to the 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
First Report of the Select Committee 
considered (according to Order). 


{is June 1894} 
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*THoe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mor.er) said, 
he wished to say a few words in pre- 
senting this Report for the consideration 
of the House, Their Lordships would 
remember that last year when the House 
of Lords Estimates were before the House 
of Commons the sum of £500 was struck 
off the total amount of the salaries of the 
House of Lords officials on the ground 
that those officials were paid on a higher 
scale than those of the House of Com- 
mons. That statement was based on 
false inferences. The Correspondence 
attached to the Report showed exactly 
what had taken place between the Trea- 
sury and the Offices Committee on 
the subject. The difference between 
the salaries of the officials of the two 
Houses was partly due to a difference 
in the classification of the clerks, and 
was partly due to the longer standing 
of the officials of the House of Lords, 
who had an average of 254 years’ service, 
us against an average of 17} years’ ser- 
vice on the part of the House of Com- 
mons officials. It followed that a mere 
superficial examination of the figures 
would give a very erroneous impression 
with regard to the sularies paid to the 
officers of the two Houses respectively. At 
the end of last year the usua! Estimate for 
1894-5 was presented, which was larger 
by £193 than the Estimate for 1893-4, 
the increase being due to the ordinary 
increment of salaries. The Treasury 
refused to present the Estimate to the 
House of Commons, and they requested 
the authorities of the House of Lords to 
reconsider the Estimate with a view to 
its reduction to an amount not exceeding 
the grant for 1893-4. The House of 
Lords Offices Committee replied that 
they could not reduce the Estimate 
without a breach of faith towards their 
officials, and without setting aside the 
arrangement entered into in 1868. It had 
been pro that a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses should examine into the 
comparative salaries of their staffs, but that 
proposal, he regretted to say, had been 
found to be an inconvenient one and had 
fallen through. Following upon that an 
interview had taken place between Sir J. 
T. Hibbert, the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury; Sir F. Mowatt, the Per- 
manent Secretary to the Treasury ; and 
Lord Welby, and equal anxiety was 
expressed on both sides to arrive at 
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some arrangement. The result of that 
interview was fairly set forth in the 
letters of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Sir J. T. Hibbert. The result had 
been that a new scale of salaries had 
been drawn up which, he thought, might 
be adopted without any injury to the 
House of Lords clerks or to the service 
of the House. At present there were 17 
clerks in the House of Lords in two 
classes. The junior clerks began at 
£100 a year, and rose by increments of 
£20 per annum to £600. There were 
five senior clerks at fixed salaries of 
£700, £750, £800, £850, and £900 
respectively ; but the heads of Depart- 
ments, who were generally but not in- 
variably senior clerks, received an allow- 
ance in the nature of additional salary 
of £150 per annum, up to a maximum 
of £1,000 perannum. In that case there 
were no annual increments at all, and 
the salaries rose as the clerks on vacan- 
cies occurring obtained higher positions. 
The new proposal was to bring the House 
of Lords more nearly into accord with 
the classification of the House of Com- 
mons, and it was proposed with that 
view to have three classes of clerks—five 
principal, six assistants, and six juniors ; 
and in all cases there would be an annual 
increment. The arrangement would not 
be retrospective, but would be given effect 
to in the future. The six juniors would 
rise from £100 to £250 by £15 a year; 
the six assistants from £300 by £20 a 
year to £600; and the five priacipal 
clerks from £850 by £50 a year to 
£1,000 as a maximum, the allow- 
ances to the heads of Departments 
being abolished. Practically, there- 
fore, there would be very little dif- 
ference, as far as the clerks were con- 
cerned, between the proposed scale and 
the scale of the House of Commons. He 
thought that in some respects, however, 
the existing scale was better, on the 
ground that it gave more elasticity, 
especially in appointing to the higher 
positions ; but, as far as regarded ad- 
vantage to the clerks, there apparently 
was not much to choose between the two. 
The juniors would be in a somewhat less 
advantageous position, but that was com- 
pensated for by greater advantages given 
in the higher grades. The great ad- 


vantage which he thought the House of 
Commons and the Treasury would see in 
the arrangement was that the two classes 


The Earl of Morley 
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of clerks could be easily com with 
each other. Referring to the Papers 
marked A and B attached to the Report, 
he stated that their Lordships were aware 
of the fact that the Offices Committee 
five years ago—in 1889—made a careful 
investigation as to the establishments of 
the House and the manner in which the 
expenses could be reduced as far as 
possible. The result then reported was 
this: Between 1866 and 1889—the time 
the Committee sat—the staff of clerks in 
their Lordships’ House was reduced 
from 28 to 19, and the annual 
salaries from £16,700 to £12,300, 
thereby effecting an economy in 23 
years of nine clerks and £4,400 a year. 
The Committee, after long and careful 
consideration, made recommendations for 
certain further economies extending not 
only to the establishment of the Clerk 
of Parliaments, but to other establish- 
ments connected with the House. The 
result of those recommendations would 
be an eventual economy of £6,500 a year, 
of which up to the present time £2,104 had 
been already carried into effect. Economies 
in other parts of the Establishment had 
been effected, and the saving already 
carried into effect amounted altogether to 
£2,400. Thus at the present time there 
were only 18 clerks, of whom four were 
in the judicial office of which there 
is no counterpart in the House 
of Commons, so_ that practically 
in discharging the business of the House 
there were only 14 clerks as compared 
with 32 in the House of Commons. He 
was not comparing the work in the two 
cases—it would take too long to make 
the comparison. Paper B showed the 
cost of the Departments in their Lord- 
ships’ House with the corresponding De- 
partments in the House of Commons. 
Some of the Departments in the House 
of Commons had obviously more work 
than those connected with their Lord- 
ships’ House, but in others there was a 
very similar amount of work both in 
quality and quantity. In carrying those 
economies into effect during the last 16 
years only two clerks had been appointed 
in the House of Lords, and only one 
in the last 10 years which amply 
accounted for the fact that the Lords 
clerks had on an average far more 
years of service than the Commons 
clerks. Those figures showed, at 
any rate, that the House of Lords 
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Offices Committee had done all in their 


power to introduce economy withoat 


interfering with efficiency in the service 
of their Lordships’ House. ‘The Com- 
mittee had been urged to introduce the 
principle of compulsory retirement at a 
certain age, in the same way as in other 
branches of the Civil Service. It was 
the opinion of the Committee, as ap- 
peared at page 17 of the Report, that no 
valid reason could be urged against the 
application of that principle in certain 
circumstances, and therefore the Com- 
mittee had passed a Resolution adopting 
the application of the Rule of compul- 
sory retirement at the age of 65, unless 
such retirement should be detrimental to 
the service of the House or there were 
other special circumstances which ren- 
dered a relaxation of the Rule expedient. 
That might tend to place the establish- 
ment of the House on a more satisfac- 
tory footing. He concluded by asking 
their Lordships to agree to the Report. 


Report agreed to. 


PRIZE COURTS BILL.—(No. 56.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: May I ask 
the noble and learned Lord who is in 
charge of the Bill, with reference to 
Section 2, whether there are in fact any 
warrants, commissions, or instructions 
issued from the Admiralty with regard 
to regulating the procedure of the Prize 
Courts ; whether they are not issued by 
the Queen and signified through the 
Admiralty ? If some of those instruc- 
tions are really issued by the Admiralty, 
would it not be as well to insert the 
words “as the case may be” after 
“ Admiralty ” ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : I think they are issued by 
the Admiralty. I will inquire about the 
matter which the noble Lord has spoken 
about, and one or two other points 
which I was reserving for the Standing 
Committee. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: There is one 
more point. I should like to ask the 
noble and learned Lord whether any 
special provision is necessary to enable 
the Queen or the Admiralty from time to 
time to vary or revoke the warrants, 





commissions, or ipstructions? I myself do 
not entertain much doubt about the point, 
but at the same time the question has 
come so many times before me that I 


would suggest that for the purpose of re- 


moving any doubt some words should be 
inserted to the effect that the warrants, 
commissions, or instructions may be 
revoked or varied from time to time. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : I would point out to the 
noble Lord that the words are sufficient 
as they stand, The warrants, and so on, 
may be issued “at any time.” They 
may, therefore, be revoked or varied 
“ from time to time.” 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD : That merely 
enables warrauts, and so on, to be issued 
at any time, so that all need not be issued 
at once. It does not meet the point to 
which I referred. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHeELL) : I will consider the mat- 
ter. 


Bill reported, without amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 66.) 


COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, this 
Bill dealt with a serious grievance felt 
among many classes throughout the 
country, and was intended to provide 
some method of checking fraud. He 
regretted the unsympathetic attitude as- 
sumed by tke noble Lord who repre- 
sented the Board of Trade towards the 
object of the Bill. They seemed prac- 
tically to pooh-pooh the whole thing. 
Since the Second Reading stage had been 
agreed to so many representations had 
been made to him as to the technical 
difficulties connected with the measure 
that be proposed to move that the farther 
consideration of the Bill should not be 
proceeded with ; that the Committee of 
the whole House should be discharged ; 
and that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee for the purpose of taking 
evidence. 


Bill reported, without amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived. 
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BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1892, 


AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 105.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEpMoUTH), in moving the Second 
Reading, said, the object of the Bill was to 
remedy an inconvenience which had arisen 
under the Act of 1892. Section 29 of 
that Act provided that burghs of between 
50,000 and 200,000 population should 
only have 18 Councillors, and it was now 
sought to increase that number to 24. 
It was not compulsory on burghs to 
adopt that number, but they would have 
power to add to their numbers up to 24, 
where they thought fit, if the Bill 
passed. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Tweedmouth.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday, the 28th 
instant. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No, 62.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, in 
moving the Second Reading, that last 
Session a Bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Sir Francis 
Powell and had received their Lordships’ 
sanction empowering Town Councils in 
England to adopt the Public Libraries 
Acts without taking a vote of the rate- 
payers. The object of this Bill was to 
extend those advantages to Scotland. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Tweedmouth.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


SCOTCH REPRESENTATIVE PEERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marovess or LOTHIAN asked 
the Prime Minister why the vacancies in 
the Scotch Representative Peers had not 
been filled up ? One of the vacancies had 
existed for six or seven months. 


It was 


{LORDS} 
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not right that the matter should so re- 
main, nor was their Lordships’ House 
properly constituted while two vacancies 
were allowed to continue without giving 
the Scotch Peers an opportunity of filling 
them. He begged to ask the noble Earl 
when the elections were likely to take 
place ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY anpj LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rosz- 
BERY): It would have been more con- 
venient if I had had notice of my noble 
Friend’s question before he rose to put 
it. He will quite understand that I am, 
on principle, averse to answering ques- 
tions on behalf of the Government 
without previous notice, but I will make 
the remark that we have no particular 
interest, as a Government, in hurrying to 
fill up vacancies among the Represerta- 
tive Peers for Scotland, because the 
election of more can ouly dd to the 
majority which we have so permanently 
against us in this House. Our attention 
has, however, been directed to the matter, 
and I believe some communication has 
been made on the subject to my noble 
Friend. I rather think the delay has 
arisen from the noble Marquess himself, 
who is usually the motive power in these 
matters. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN dis- 
claimed altogether that he was the motive 
power in these matters, or that while he 
was Secretary for Scotland he had any- 
thing to do with the Party colour of 
those elected to represent the Scotch 
Peerage in that House. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 
Message from the Commons that they 
have committed the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill to the Joint Committee 
on Statute Law Revision, &c. Bills. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 75.) 
Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (GAS) BILL.—(No. 92.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. i 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 93.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 8) BILL.—(No. 94.) 
Read 2* (aceording to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 

ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL.—(No. 95.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed : The Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL. 
(No. 71.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 


passed. 


WEMYSS, &. WATER PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 80.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—{No. 34.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 


passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 99.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : An Amendment made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 72.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON) BILL.— (Xo. 91.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. , 
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PERJURY BILL [x.1.]—(No. 67.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) EXTEN. 
SION OF POWERS BILL.—(No. 57.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL [#.L.].—(No. 12.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter-past Ten o'clock, 


“rN 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 18th June 1894. 





ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners :-— 
The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 
Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to,— 
1. Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, 1894. 
2. Solicitors Act, 1894. 
3. Trustees Act (1893) Amendment 
Act, 1894, 
4. Public Works Loans Act, 1894, 
5. Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) Act, 1894. 


6. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation 
(Housing of the Working 
Classes) Act, 1894. 


7. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation 
Act, 1894, 

8. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2) Act, 1894. 
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9. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3) Act, 1894. 


10. Local Goverament. Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 4) Act, 1894. 


11. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 6) Act, 1894. 


12. Local Government Board (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 4) Act, 1894. 


13. Local Government Board (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 8) Act, 1894 


QUESTIONS. 


TRADE IN THE NIGER COMPANY’S 
TERRITORIES. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs what 
has been the result of the inquiries made by 
the Foreign Office of the Niger Company 
as to the publication of an annual Report 
showing especially the amount of Trade 
done under the Company’s monopoly in 
spirit licences, in liquor, in arms, and in 
gunpowder ; aud whether it is the case 
that the Company’s import trade in cheap 
liquor alone is estimated as having 
reached in 1893 an amount of between 
800,000 and 400,000 gallons ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) : 
In answer to the first question, the 
Company is unable to give any Return 
under its alleged monopoly, the current 
year being the first since the associated 
merchants of Liverpool, who had entered 
the territories soon after the issue of the 
Charter, amalgamated with the Company. 
The proportions of the total trade in the 
territories have averaged as follows 
during the seven years since the issue of 
the Charter—namely : 1887 to 1893 in- 
clusive—spirits, 12 per cent. of the whole 
trade ; flint gaus and powder, 7 per cent. 
of the whole trade; cotton and silk 
goods, hardware, earthenware, and other 

oods, $1 per cent. of the whole trade. 
that less than one-fifth of the trade 
has been done in spirits, flint guns, and 
powder. In answer to the second ques- 
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tion, the aggregate of the trade liquors 


imported into the Company’s_ territories 
in 1893 amounted to 318,831 gallons ; 
but as no spirits have been imported 
duriug the current year, the Company do 
not anticipate that the average importa- 
tion will at any time rise beyond that for 
the seven years since the issue of the 
Charter—namely, 163,023 gallons ; that 
is to say, about one-fourth of the annual 
importation prior to the Charter. 


CUSTOMS BOATMEN, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he will secure 
to the Customs boatmen the further con- 
sideration and improvement of their pay, 
&c., in proportion to the risk and hard- 
ship of their service; whether he is 
aware that the stations of these men are 
in a filthy and insanitary condition, and 
require investigation and improvement 
by the authorities ; and whether com- 
plaints have reached him that, by the 
removal of officers from Gravesend, 
vessels from tobacco ports were allowed 
to proceed from Gravesend to London, 
entailing greater hardships upon the 
diminished staff ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that, 
may I inquire how many of these boat- 
men there are; if, as a matter of fact, 
the nomination of them is not in the 
hands of Members of Parliament, and 
that those appointed are generally not 
able to row at all ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham): 
I am afraid that I cannot hold out hopes 
of a fresh revision of the salaries of the 
Customs boatmen. These have only 
very recently been improved, and some 
unforeseen consequences of the abolition 
of classification by the Treasury Minute 
of March, 1891, have been removed to 
the advantage of the men. The Board 
of Customs are alive to the unsatisfactor 
condition of some stations. Four stations 
have been complained of—namély, those 
at Shadwell Basin, London Docks, at 
Millwall Docks, at Brunswick Pier, East 
India Dock, and at A Jetty, Victoria 
Dock. These stations are all the pro- 
perty of the Dock Companies, and it is 
always a matter of difficulty to get the 
necessary repairs executed, but no effort 
will be spared by the Board of Customs 
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to that end. Replying to the question of 
the hon. Member for Preston, the right 
hon, Gentleman was understood to say 
he could not give the figures, neither 
could he assent to the suggestion that 
the men were unable to row at all. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) « also 
put a question whieh, together with the 
answer, was totally inaudible in the Press 
Gallery. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether pen- 
sioners from the Royal Navy were taken 
some years ago into the service of Her 
Majesty’s Customs, passing through all 
formalities, including the customary six 
months’ probation ; and will he explain 
why it is that they have never received 
their commissions, or been allowed sick 
leave, nor the extra 1s., the allowance for 
Sunday labour paid to commissioned 
boatmen, whose duties are identical ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Pensioners 
from the Royal Navy were appointed, in 
pursuance of a Treasury Minute of 1882, 
as “ pensioner boatmen ” in the Customs 
Department subject to an examination 
by the Civil Service Commissioners and 
a probation of six months. The Treasury 
directed that their status should be that 
of hired men. Revenue commissions 
were, therefore, not issued to them nor 
were other regulations—namely, those 
with respect to sick leave and Sunday 
pay—affecting established boatmen held 
to be applicable to such pensioner boat- 
men. Men of this grade are, however, 
now supplied with uniform clothing, 
similar to that issued to established boat- 
men, and are allowed leave of absence 
for 12 days in each year without loss of 
pay. A pensioner boatman when in- 
capacitated from performing work through 
an injury received in the execution of his 
duty, or by sickness clearly attributable 
to the nature of his work, is allowed to 
receive full pay for three months con- 
tinuously if necessary, but, like other 
hired men at the outports, he is not 
entitled to leave during sickness under 
any other circumstances. 


FOREIGN MANUFACTURES IN ENGLISH 
PUBLIC OFFICES. 
Mr.WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if he 
would grant a Return of all moneys paid 
for articles of consumption supplied to 
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the various Public Offices not manufac- 
tured in this country ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid 
that it would be impossible to pampie 
such a Return. For example, as 
been frequently explained, it is impos- 
sible to follow the manufacture of articles 
bought by the Stationery Office for 
Public Departments, though no orders 
are given by that Office to firms outside 
the Tited Kingdom. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON asked 
if orders could not be issued to heads of 
Departments that goods not manufactured 
in this country are now to be purchased 
for use in the Public Service ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT replied in the 


negative. 


RETURNING OFFICERS AT LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS. 

Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Locai Government Board whether, in 
view of the fact that “The Public Health 
Act, 1875,” Schedule 3, enacts that 
Local Boards should appoint their 
Returning Officers, and that the system 
has been found to work efficiently, he 
will take such steps as may ensure the 
same method of appointment of the 
Returning Officers for the first election 
under “The Local Government <Act, 
1894"? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Snaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): In con- 
nection with the arrangements as to the 
elections referred to, it must be borne in 
mind that in the case of urban districts 
other than boroughs, the elections of 
District Councillors and Guardians are, 
as far as circumstances permit, to be held 
at the same time and by the same 
Returning Officer, The question, there- 
fore, is not merely one as to who is to 
act as Returning Officer in the election 
of Distriet Councillors. As I have 
previously stated, the arrangements neces- 
sary will be very carefully considered by 
the Local Government Board before their 
Regulations as to the elections are issued, 


IRONWORKERS’ WAGES IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that in the West of Scotland 
one-fifteenth of the men’s wages is 
deducted. off all ironworkers for the 
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wear and tear of machinery ; and whe- 
ther such deductions are legal or are in 
contravention of the Truck Act ? 


*Tuzt LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. | Pers 


Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): There is 
in many malleable iron manufactories a 
deduction of one-fifteenth from wages, 
not on account of tear and wear of 
machinery, but in accordance with a usage 
which prevailed before the passing of 
the Truck Act. It existed where what 
was called the long- weight system, 
which allowed an excess of 4lbs. to the 
half hundredweight, or 160lbs. to the 
ton, was in operation, and represents the 
difference between the old, or long 
weight, and the Imperial, or short 
weight, introduced by the Weights and 
Measures Act. By desire of the men 
the system still obtains, but it makes no 
difference in the wages earned, as under 
the short weight system the wages are 
proportionately less. It seems to be 
rather a mode of ascertaining wages 
than a deduction from wages, and it 
does not appear to constitute a contra- 
vention of the Truck Act. 


THE TIPTON RIFLE RANGE FATALITY. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that 
on Saturday last, 9th instant, a boy 
named Henn, whilst serving in a shop in 
Tipton, in Staffordshire, was killed by a 
spent bullet from a rifle range in the 
vicinity ; and whether, taking this fatal 
accident into account as happening so 
soon after the gravedigger being killed 
in the Putney Cemetery by a bullet fired 
*from thé Wimbledon rifle range, he will 
forbid any further rifle shooting in such 
dangerous localities ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsect-BanneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The range in question 


was one belonging to a Volunteer corps, 


and the very sad accident is attributed to 
a ricochet bullet from the roof of the 
marker’s hut. Whatever the cause, it is 
evident that the range is unsafe, and it 
will not be used again unless so altered 
that a Board of Officers can pronounce it 
entirely free from danger. Before a range 
is sanctioned, every effort is made to 
ascertain that it is safe, and when it is 
established that there is danger in using 
it, shooting is at once forbidden. 


Mr. Caldwell 
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Mr. MACDONA: Are the Govern- 
ment prepared to grant compensation in 
these cases to the relatives of the poor 
ns who were shot while in the dis- 
charge of their duty ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. I do not think there is any 
claim against the Government in this 
matter, whatever other claim there may 


Mr. MACDONA: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Queen’s Mere, 
one of the most beautiful parts of Wim- 
bledon Common, on which the local rate- 
payers have spent a great deal of 
money 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! That 
is an entirely separate question, and I 
must ask the hon. Member to give notice 
of it in the usual way. 





DISPENSARY DISTRICT VACANCIES 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the 
Local Government Board have in any 
ease declined to insist on the filling up 
of a vacancy in a dispensary district 
where it is kept open an unusual or im- 
proper length of time; and whether, 
under such circumstances, it would be 
their duty to fill up the appointment 
themselves, or to intimate their determi- 
nation to withhold their ultimate sanction 
to the appointment of any person in 
whose interest the vacancy was kept 
open ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): It is the practice of the 

1 Government Board to urge Dis- 
pensary Committees to fill vacancies in 
the office of medical officer within a 
reasonable time. As regards the second 
paragraph, the Board will consider what 
course they will adopt when any specific 
instance of failure on the part of a Com- 
mittee to make an appointment comes 
under their notice. 


INLAND REVENUE PROSECUTIONS IN 
THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he will state why Donald Macrae, crofter 
and carter, of Plockton, Ross-shire, 
recently summoned for keeping a dog 
without a licence, was required to appear 
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before the Justices at Dingwall, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles to and from his home, 
instead of at Plockton or Balmacarra, 
where there are Justices ; and. whether, 
having regard to the fact that the Inland 
Revenue Department in this case ex- 
ceeded its duty and acted in contraven- 
tion of the law, the case being dismissed, 
will the travelling and maintenance ex- 
penses of Donald Macrae be allowed ? 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Inland Revenue De- 
partment has not been able to obtain in- 
formation in time for me to answer the 
particulars referred to in this question to- 
day. But if the hon. Member will put 
this question and the one on the same 
subject which is on the Paper for to- 
morrow to my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, on Thursday 
next, the Inland Revenue Department 
expects to have a full reply ready. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
KILMACTHOMAS UNION. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Waterford, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what action the Local Government 
Board have decided to take with regard 
to the case of Mr. Sheehan, Ballyhussa, 
as to the mistake made respecting the 
land taken from him for a labourer’s 
cottage in the Kilmacthomas Union ; 
and will the Local Government Board 
Inspector be directed to inquire into 
the matter, with the view of substituting 
Mr. Sheehan’s name in the lease for that 
of the former owner ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The matter to 
which this question refers would appear 
to be one for the Land Commission, not 
the Local Government Board, and I 
shall bring the papers under the notice 
of the former Department. 


JUDICIAL LEASES IN COUNTY 
GALWAY. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
he will make inquiries into the case of 
Mrs. Margaret Bigley, of Tuam, County 
Galway, who holds under a judicial lease 
a farm at Birmingham, in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, the best part of which 
farm is almost continually under floods ; 
and if he will press the case on the favour- 
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able consideration of the Board of Works, 
with the view of their granting to the 
tenant a loan for the erection of an 
embankment which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the protection of the farm ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that Mrs. Bigley’s application for a loan 
for embanking is receiving the considera- 
tion of the Board of Works. The papers 
in the ease have been sent to their local 
Inspector for a Report on the suitability 
of the proposed embankment and other 
points which kave to be considered before 
the Board will be in a position to decide 
on the application. 


GLANDERS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he is aware that 
glanders is very prevalent in London ; 
and whether his scientific advisers have 
reported that the disease is spread 
through the drinking troughs for horses 
in the Metropolis; and, if so, whether 
some steps can be taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease, not only in 
London, but also into the country 
districts ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The figures 
before me do not support the view that 
glanders is very prevalent in London at 
the present time. During the 23 weeks 
ending the 9th instant we received 
Reports of only 346 outbreaks and 461 
animals attacked in the County of 
London, as compared with 490 outbreaks 
and 820 animals in the corresponding 
period of 1893, and 553 outbreaks and 
1,029 animals in the corresponding period 
of 1892. There is no doubt that glanders 
is at times spread by the use of drinking 
troughs by horses affected with the 
disease ; but in view of the figures I have 
cited, I do not think that the closing of 
such troughs and the consequent with- 
drawal of the facilities afforded for 
watering horses would be justified at the 
present time. I will, however, keep the 
matter in view. 


ANTHRAX. 

Mr. FELLOWES: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture if he can see his way to introduce 
into the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill a clause giving power to the Board 
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of Agriculture to grant to Local Au- 
thorities permission to pay for earcase 
value of any animal which has died of 
anthrax ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The Bill to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers is a 
Consolidation Bill, and the introduction 
of such a clause as that proposed would 
therefore not be appropriate. In any 
case, however, I could not undertake to 
introduce legislation for the purpose 
suggested, for the reasons which I ex- 

to the hon. Gentleman subse- 
quently to the question he addressed to 
me on this subject on the 4th of December 
last. 

Mr. FELLOWES: Arising out of 
that question, may I ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that the 
Local Authorities have great difficulty in 
ascertaining information as to outbreaks 
of anthrax in consequence of the allow- 
ance for slaughter and burial being in- 
sufficient to encourage owners to give 
notice ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am not 
aware of that; but I may point out that 
there is already an inducement to owners 
to report cases, because the Local Au- 
thorities at the present time disinfect 
the premises at their own expense. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN THE EASTERN 
COLONIES, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he will state the 
terms of the proposal made by the Go- 
vernment to the Civil servants in the 
Eastern Colonies as to the rate the rupee 
and the dollar respectively were to bear 
both while such officials were resident 
abroad aud on leave; and whether any 
conclusion has been arrived at to com- 
pensate these members of the Civil Ser- 
vice for the loss ineurred by them in 
consequence of the fall in exchange ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rvor.tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxron, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Secretary of State has made sug- 
gestions for improving the position of 
certain of the Government servants in 
the three colonies mentioned, but it 
would be impossible to state the par- 
ticulars within the limits of an answer, 
and until the proposals have been con- 
sidered by the Legislative Councils of 
the Colonies it would serve no useful 


Mr. Fellowes 
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purpose to make a statement on the 
subject. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS FOR NON-COM.- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Cotone, LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that 
nearly 70 per cent. of the candidates fail 
in the copying of manuscript, a necessary 
subject in the examination of non-com- 
missioned officers for promotion to the 
rank of sergeant-major, in which 60 
marks out of a maximum of 100 are re- 
ceived; and if he will consider the sub- 
stitution of some other subject in this 
examination ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The qualification in copying manuscript 
is 50 and not 60 marks in the hundred, 
and the failures in the last two complete 
examinations were respectively under 25 
and 23 per cent., instead of 70 per cent. 
as stated in the question. On active 
service warrant officers will have to read 
reports and orders often hastily written, 
perhaps in the saddle and in pencil ; and 
the deciphering of manuscript is con- 
sidered a fair and useful test before 
promotion. 


THE WALTHAM ABBEY EXPLOSION. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD : I beg toask 
the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
if he will state what compensation has 
been paid to the relatives of Bennie, 
Suckling, Ingram, and Frost, the vie- 
tims of the late explosion in Waltham 
Abbey ? 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa ct, 
Hanley): Mrs. Suckling has been granted 
a pension of £14 7s. 2d., with a gratuity 
of £10 for her child. Ingram’s widow 
has a gratuity of £127 19s. 10d. for 
herself and children. A _ pension of 
£10 6s. 1ld. bas been awarded to Mrs. 
Frost, with a gratuity of £17 for her 
children. No claim has been made on 
behalf of Bennie’s relatives. 

Cotone, LOCKWOOD: Will any 
claim from the relatives of Bennie be 
admitted ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Certainly it will 
be considered. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that, in consequence of the 
utter inadequacy of the allowances made 
by the Government, these unfortunate 
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people age to depend upon public sub- 


‘tae W 

rn. WOODALL: No, Sir. I have 
said on former occasions that, while we 
do not at all deprecate the exercise of 
private benevolence towards these unfor- 
tunate people, we will take care that 
their claims on the Government are 
recognised, 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD : Is the Secre- 
tary of State for War correctly reported 
to have said to the deputation that waited 
on him on the subject—of which depu- 
tation I was a member—that the Go- 
vernment would reconsider the whole 
question of pensions. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. What I said was that the 
pensions given in these cases are not 


given by the War Office or on any War | wa 


Office scale, but are given by the Trea- 
sury according to the universal scale 
applicable to all such cases. I said that 
I would inquire whether there was any 
reason for reconsidering the scale, and I 
pointed out that the Government had 
shown their feeling in the matter by 
putting a clause in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill last year bringing all those 
employed under the Goverument within 
the same conditions as applied to ordi- 
nary workmen. in civil employment. I 
also pointed out that, although the ex- 
plosions at Waltham are necessarily of a 
very sensational kind, yet these accidents 
are constantly occurring in all public 
works of every sort, and must be dealt 
with according to « uniform scale, irre- 
spective of their somewhat sensational 
character. 

Mr. HANBURY : But does the right 
hou. Gentleman say that it is within the 
competency of the Treasury without 
Parliamentary sanction to inerease the 
scale ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say so. 

Mr. HANBURY : 
Treasury do so ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not sure whether the actual scale is 
laid down by any Parliamentary sanction, 
but I will inquire into the matter. 


But can the 


AUCTIONEERS’ LICENCES. 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 


beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether auctioneers’ licences 
are transferable as such, or are they con- 
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fined solely to the person to whom rr 
are issued ; and has the Board of In 
Revenue power to issue SFT trans- 
ferable auctioneers’ licences 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said : Auctioneers’ licences are not trans- 
ferable ; they are confined solely to the 
person to whom they are issued. The 
Board have no sueh power. 


THE SUAKIM-BERBER RAILWAY 
PLANT. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if the material and plant 
which was obtained for the construction 
of the Suakim-Berber Railway can be 
utilised for the building of. the first 
section of the projected Uganda Rail- 


? 
Sim E. GREY : I am informed that 
a large portion of the plant was sold, 
and the rest utilised for Army services, 
and I have nothing to add to what has 
been said already about a railway to 
Uganda. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ITALIANS ON 
GOVERNMENT WORKS. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether there are some Italian workmen 
employed in putting down fireproof floor- 
ing in the new rooms adjoining the 
Sorting Department at the General Post 
Office; and whether these men are 
working for 34d. per hour from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., and some from 6 a.m. to 
7 p.m.; and, if so, who is responsible 
for the employment of these persons ? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapsronz, Leeds, 
W.) (who replied) said: This question 
relates to work under my Department. 
I have made inquiries, and find that 
there are some Italian workmen now 
employed in laying down wood block 
flooring, in some rooms at the General 
Post Office, but further inquiry is neces- 
sary before I can give definite informa- 
tion as to the particulars of their em- 
ployment. When I have ascertained the 
facts correctly, I will communicate them 
to my hon. Friend. 


FISHING PROSECUTIONS AT DINGWALL. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if his attention has 
been called to the heavy penalties im- 
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posed .7 five fishermen by Sheriff 
Hill at Dingwall, on Monday, the 4th 


current, for having taken fish of the 
salmon kind from the sea ; and whether, 
seeing it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill to give fishermen 
the right to fish in the sea for all kinds 
of fish, he will consider the desirability 
of reducing the heavy fines imposed upon 
these fishermen, and take an ‘early 
opportunity of bringing in the pro- 
mised Bill ? 

Sir G., TREVELYAN: I am in- 
formed by Sheriff Hill that the five men 
referred to were convicted on the 4th 
current of an offence within the meaning 
of the Acts 7 & 8 Vic. c. 95 and 31 & 
32 Vic. c. 123. In the case of two 
of the men it was a first conviction, and 
the penalty was therefore modified to 
10s. each. In the case of two others it 
was a second conviction, and the penalty 
awarded was the lowest allowed by the 
33rd Section of 31 & 32 Vic. ce. 123— 
namely, £2 10s. each. In the case of 
the fifth man it was a third conviction, 
and the penalty imposed upon him was 
£5, as required by the foregoing section. 
The question of granting licences to fish 
for salmon in the sea is under considera- 
tion, and Mr. Stafford Howard, the Com- 
missioner in charge of the Land Revenues 
of the Crown in Scotland, is conducting 
an inquiry in connection therewith. 
Pending consideration, I am not prepared, 
without substantial cause, to interfere 
with the administration of the present 
law. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the Government 
consider the desirability of using the 
Closure so courageously used by the 
Opposition when they were in power in 
order to advance their legislative mea- 
sures ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


LLANARTH NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS (Swansea, Dis- 
trict): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Cardiganshire, I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the National 
School at Lianarth, in the County of 
Cardigan, is still on the list of grant- 
earning schools, and, if so, whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
since March, 1893, it has not been con- 
ducted by a duly qualified person, but 
from that date to March, 1894, has been 
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under a master previously disqualified, 
and is now under the charge of a person 

ing no qualifications, and who has 
been fined by the Aberayron Bench of 
Magistrates; and whether the School 
Board for the district is justified, under 
these circumstances, in accepting atten- 
dance at this school as the attendance 
required by law ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : From March, 1893, till the 
end of February, 1894, this school was 
conducted by a disqualified teacher, and 
11 months’ grant was consequently for- 
feited. Since then temporary arrange- 
ments have, I understand, been going on, 
but the Department have no information 
as to who is in charge of the school at the 
present-moment. The school has not as 
yet been removed from the list of public 
elementary schools, and until this has 
been done attendances at the school 
satisfy the conditions laid down in the 
bye-laws. But I have now intimated to 
the Managers that unless a certificated 
teacher is appointed withcut further 
delay, the school will forthwith be re- 
moved from the list. 


Permits in Belfast. 


FALSIFICATION OF WHISKY PERMITS 
IN BELFAST. 

Mr. J. O°CONNUR (Wicklow, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can say, with refer- 
ence to the recent falsification of permits 
by Messrs. Dunville and Co., Belfast, 
what was the number of cases in which 
falsification was discovered; what was 
the maximum penalty for each offence ; 
and what was the amount of the fine 
paid ; and whether he can also say what 
was the real age of the whisky, and what 
was the age as stated by Messrs. Dunville 
on the falsified permits ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): The number of cases discovered 
was 26. The maximum penalty for each 
is £550. This figure may, however, be 
taken as representing the total sum which 
would have been given if the case had been 
taken into Court. The fine paid was 
£500. I am unable to say what was the 
real age of the whisky. No age was 
stated by Messrs. Dunville on the permits 
in question. The wumber altered or 
obliterated by Messrs. Dunville does not 
purport to represent the age of the 
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whisky, but the year of the last opera- 
tion on it on warehouse—namely, blend- 
ing or racking. There was no fraud upon 
or loss to the Revenue. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES OF ANNUAL 
VOTES. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when he will be able to 
lay upon the Table a Copy of the Trea- 
sury Minute showing the procedure 
adopted with regard to the unexpended 
balances of annual Votes, and especially 
as to their application to the extinction 
of the Public Debt ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT : This Minute 
(House of Commons Paper No. 113 of 
1894) was delivered to Members on 
May 18. 


THE DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether the Commissioners _ of 
Inland Revenue are now collecting the 
Death Duties on estates of persons who 
have died since 31st May last at the rates 
hitherto in force ; and, if not, what rates 
are being charged, and whether receipts 
in full discharge for such duties are 
being issued, or are the persons respon- 
sible for the duties informed that, should 
the Finance Bill become law, they will 
be called upon to pay additional duties ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Death 
Duties are now being collected and paid on 
estates of persons who have died since 
May 31 last at the rates hitherto in force. 
Receipts for the duties so paid are given 
as required by law. The persons respon- 
sible for those duties are not informed 
that, should the Finance Bill become 
law, they may be called upon to pay 
additional duties. The date of the com- 
mencement of the Finance Act (Part I.) 
will not be May 31, but some subsequent 
date to be hereafter fixed, 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION IN THE MANX 
LEGISLATURE. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he has yet received a Bill for the 
regulation of Boarding Houses, recently 
passed by the Manx Legislature, which 
provides for the granting to all boarding- 
house keepers in houses rated over £40 
of licences to sell intoxicating liquors ; 
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if he is aware that there are over 200 
such boarding-houses in the town of 
Douglas alone, and that there are already 
131 licensed houses in Douglas, providing 
one for every 149 persons resident in the 
town; if he is aware that this number of 
licensed houses is greatly in excess of 
those in similar seaside resorts in Lan- 
cashire, the proportion of public-houses in 
Southport being one to 483, and in Black- 
pool one to 476; if he has received 
Memorials from a large number of in- 
habitants of Douglas, and resolutions 
from large-attended public meetings, 
protesting against this Bill; and if he 
will, under these circumstances, advise 
the Queen to withhold her Assent to the 
Bill until after the next General Election 
to the House of Keys ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I am informed by 
the Governor of the Isle of Man that a 
Bill has been passed by the Manx Legis- 
lature, the main object of which is to 
give the Executive the additional powers 
necessary to enable it to put a stop to 
the illicit sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the boarding-houses in Douglas, which 
number 800 to 900. The Bill allows 
permits to be given for the sale of beer 
only, and then only to inmates, by the 
keepers of boarding-houses rated at £40 
and upwards. These permits are only 
valid in the months of May to September. 
The sale is subject to restrictions and in- 
spection. There are about 200 such 
boarding-houses in Douglas, where there 
are 73 (not 131) licensed public-houses. 
In calculating the proportion of public- 
houses to the resident population (about 
21,000), my hon. Friend does not refer 
to the visiting population of nearly 
300,000 in May to September. The Bill 
was accepted by the leaders of the 
temperance party in both branches of 
the Legislature as a tentative measure, 
for its operation is limited to two years, 
and its scope to Douglas. It is also 
approved, I understand, by the great 
bulk of the population, and only one or 
two meetings have been held to protest 
against it. The resolutions were, it is 
reported, moved at a meeting of about 
70 persons, of whom only from 20 to 30 
voted for them. The Bill, it is believed, 
will greatly conduce to the cause of 
temperance b7 stopping the present 
illicit sale of intoxicating liquors gene- 
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rally. The Act in question was the Act 
of a local Legislature dealing with a 
matter of purely domestic concern with- 
in the sphere of its own powers. Ido 
not propose to interfere. 


SERVING CHILDREN IN PUBLIC- 
HOUSES. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
a placard which appeared in the window 
of the “ Plumbers’ Arms,” Hastings 
Street, Judd Street, Euston Road, which 
states that, to prevent disappointment to 
children through not getting an adequate 
Christmas-box, children will, on obtain- 
ing beer, &c., for their parents, each re- 
ceive a coupon, and will return the 
coupons so obtained throughout the year 
on 3lst December, 1894; and whether 
he can direct the police to interfere in 
this matter ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : It is true that the 
placard was placed in the window of this 
public-house and coupons given to chil- 
dren who purchased beer there for their 
parents and take it away. This is no 
offence against the Licensing Act, but 
the practice of inducing children to pur- 
chase beer by such means has been made 
the subject of special instruction to the 
police, who are directed to caution pub- 
liecans that, if continued, the facts would 
be brought before the Licensing Justices 
when applications for renewal of licences 
were made. In obedience to the instrue- 
tions referred to, the publican in question 
was cautioned in this case. 


DERELICT LAND IN ESSEX. 

Srr C. W. DILKE: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland, I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he is willing to 
grant a Return showing the owners of 
the various plots or estates of land in 
Essex marked black on the map accom- 
panying Mr. Pringle’s Report ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am not my- 
self in possession of information as to the 
ownership of the land to which my hon. 
Friend refers, but I shall be happy to 
communicate with the Royal Commission 
with a view to ascertain whether such 
information could be readily obtained, 
and whether there would be any ob- 
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jection to its publication in the manner 


proposed. 


THE IRISH ADMINISTRATION, 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
Can the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
state when he proposes to take the De- 
bate on Irish administration ? 
Sm W. HARCOURT: I 
fix next Wednesday for Irish 


ropose to 
upply. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress, 15th June. | 
[FOURTEENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 6. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, the first Amend- 
ment which stood in his name on 
the Paper was one of a series the object 
of which was to define in broad outline 
the mode on which the duty on various 
classes of property paying it was to be 
estimated. On the preceding Friday he 
dealt with the question of reversions, and 
he admitted that the Government did not 
in any way accept what he suggested to 
be the only fair way of valuing them. 
But he hoped to be more successful in 
the present Amendment, which raised the 
question of the value of life interests. 
Those who had to do with this particular 
class of property knew that life interests 
were common enough, and were of a less 
complicated character than properties 
in reversion. But, in addition to 
that, it was a class of property 
which concerned a very large number 
of interests, and there certainly ought to 
be some definite principle laid down for 
their valuation. These life interests 
necessarily differed from settled estates, 
for he did not include sich estates in 
this Amendment. That was a very 
different class of property, which he 
proposed to deal with in another Amend- 
ment. Unsettled life interests might be 
on either real or personal property. 
Could not the Government tell them 
how they intended to deal with that 
class of property under the Bill? Un- 
doubtedly if the Bill became an Act—as 
the Government no doubt anticipated it 
would — some of these life interests 
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would have to come before the Com- 
missioners for valuation, and it was only 
fair that the House should know on 
what principle they were to be valued. 
His Amendment raised a fundamental 
principle in connection with those life 
interests, and the principle which it laid 
down was that they should be valued 
according to the age of the receiver. That 
seemed to be an almost self-evident pro- 
position; but studying the Bill as he 
had done very carefully he had failed to 
find in it—neither had be heard in the 
course of the Debates—any thing to satisfy 
him that the life interests were neces- 
sarily to be valued on that principle. 
Let the Committee take an illustration. 
If a man succeeded to a life interest of 
£100 a year, whether arising from per- 
sonal or from real property, the capital 
value of the sum depended necessarily 
on the age of the recipient. If they 
took the 3 per cent. table, such an in- 
terest going to a man aged 70 had a 
capital value of £710; in the case of a 
man aged 40 it would be £1,714, and in 
the case of a man 21 years of age 
it would be £2,169. Now, he appealed 
to the Government to tell them exactly 
how the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
would value these life interests. He 
thought the request for that information 
was most reasonable, and he also held 
that the principle should be distinctly set 
forth in the Bill. So long as it was laid 
down that the valuation should be on the 
basis of the age of the recipient, he did not 
care very much in what way effect was 
given to the principle, and did not press 
the particular plan set forth in the 
Amendment, although he might point 
out that that plan was one very favour- 
able to the Exchequer. Certainly no 
one could suggest that it proposed too 
low a rate of valuation ; on the contrary, 
he would probably be told by some 
of his hon. Friends that it was alto- 
gether too high. All he wished 
to emphasise by his Amendment 
was that these life interests, pure and 
simple, were to be valued by the Com- 
missioners on a fair scale, and he did not 
care whether they took the 3, the 3}, or 
the 34 per cent. table of the National 
Debt Commissioners. He hoped the 
Attorney General—whom they were all 
glad to see back in his place—or the 
Solicitor General would be able to 
satisfy the Committee on the point. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
6, at end, to insert-— 

“ (5) In caleulating the principal value of an 
estate, each life interest shall be calculated as 
follows :— 

(a) If the life interest be derived from 
perso: roperty at an amount which 
the National Debt Commissioners would 
grant an immediate annuity to the 
recipient of the life interest equal to the 
life interest ; 

(b) I£ the life interest be derived from real 

roperty 10 per centum shall be deducted 
from the amount of the assessment, as 
provided in Clause 31 of this Act, and the 
amount which the National Debt Com- 
missioners would grant an immediate 
annuity to the recipient of the life 
interest thus redu shall be taken 
as the principal value of such life 
interest.”"—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the Proviso 
be there inserted.” 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said that, assuming that 
the life interest here referred to was not 
the first limitation under a settlement, he 
could not conceive that the Commis- 
sioners could take any other basis for 
the valuation in question than the 
expected duration of the life. No other 
plan could possibly be suggested. If 
they were so far forgetful of their duty 
as to attempt to assess the value on any 
other principle they would not only fail 
in their attempt, but be liable in costs. 
The effect of the Amendment was that 
duty was to be paid on a higher price than 
could be obtained in this country or in 
any other part of the world from any 
purchasers who could not offer the high 
security of the National Debt Com- 
missioners; and the real danger of a 
provision in express terms would be that 
it would interfere with the exercise of 
desirable discrimination. If the hon. 
Member meant to say that the highest 
conceivable value should always be put 
on a life interest the Amendment would 
attain that object ; but from the point of 
view of drafting it would be a mistake. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it seemed to him that his 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington, in suggesting a method of 
ascertaining the value of a life interest, 
had gone beyond the wildest dreams of 
the tax collector. He would ask the 
Attorney General if it was proposed to 
value these life interests according to the 
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tables of the Succession Duty Act? 
According to those tables, the value of a 
life interest in £100, in the case of a man 

ed 70 years, was £677 9s., against the 
£710 suggested by his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment ; at the age of 40 the value 
was £1,487 10s., instead of £1,714; and 
at the age of 21, £1,719 17s., as against 
£2,169. He certainly did not endorse 
the generous offer of his hon. Friend, and 
therefore he pressed the Government to 
say upon what table the valuation was 
to be based? 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he could not 
answer that question ; but the question 
of value was really the simplest of all, 
and never yet in the history of the Inland 
Revenue Office had there been an appeal 
to a Court of Law on the question of 
value, because the Department was 
reasonable, and its reasonableness had 
always been recognised. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
believed the statement just made was 
true, and it was to be accounted for by 
the fact that there were valuing rules and 
tables which were very definite ; but, 
instead of following that excellent pre- 
cedent, the Bill embodied no tables at all. 
It would conduce to the smooth working 
of the Bill and to the avoidance of litiga- 
tion-if tables were provided. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would not 
trouble the Committee to divide, but he 
would point out that people were always 
shy of appeals against the decision of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners. It 
seemed to him it was unfortunate that the 
existing tables were not incorporated, as 
that would have prevented any possi- 
bility of abuse. He knew of cases in 
which life interests had been treated as 
freeholds. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, his next 
Amendment—as to Terminable Annuities 
—was much more important than the 
last, although the Attorney General 
might think the mode of calculating the 
duty to be a question of no moment. 
Terminable Annuities formed a large and 
important part. of the interests which 
would pass under the Bill. Ground-rents 
were Terminable Annuities with rever- 
sion; and the Committee had already 
settled that reversions were to be taxed 
to the utmost under the Bill; but the 
Committee had not dealt with the Ter- 
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minable Annuities represented by ground- 
rents, with to which, he main- 
tained, some definite principle ought to 
be laid down. Undoubtedly, many 
of the ground-rents were held by very 
rich persons. Some had but a short 
time to run, and some had a long life 
before them ; but whether they were held 
by large landlords or by small persons, the 
fact remained that the valuation of them 
was a matter of enormous importance. 
He was aware that ground-rents were to 
@ certain extent held in odium by the 
Government because some of them were 
held by very rich persons ; but surely it 
was not a moral principle of taxation to 
take into consideration whether the 
property taxed belonged to the rich or to 
the poor. By whomsoever it was held 
the incidence of taxation should be equal. 
He therefore asked the Government to 
lay down some principle upon which 
these ground-rents were to be taxed. 
The principle of Terminable Annuities 
was, of course, a very simple one. They 
were practically life interests, having 
from 10 years upwards to run, and he 
thought the valuation should proceed on 
the lines he had indicated in his Amend- 
ment, although he had, perhaps, put an 
excessive value on them in his anxiety to 
avoid complaints from the Government 
that he had proceeded too far in an oppo- 
site direction. The principle of which 
he suggested the adoption was that it 
should depend on the length of time the 
Terminable Annuity had to run, and also 
on the average duration of life as appli- 
cable to the age of the recipient. In 
London a large amount of property was 
held on small ground-rents ; something 
enormous would have to be paid by the 
reversioners ; and that made it the more 
important that the annuities should be 
valued with the strictest fairness. Ifa 
man of 70 succeeded to a ground-rent of 
£10 a year which had 20 or 30 years to 
run that ought to be treated as a life 
annuity. He might be told it was obvious 
that that was the principle which would 
be acted upon; but, so far as he could 
judge, the Bill gave the Commissioners 
absolute discretion as to the method 
of valuation which they might adopt. 
What he wanted to do was to lay down 
some rule by which. these Terminable 
Annuities were to be valued upon some 
equitable principle. If the Attorney 
General told him there was some pro- 
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vision in the Bill that would secure that 
object he would be satisfied. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
6, at end, to insert— 

“(6) The principal value of Terminable 
Annuities passing at death shall be ascertained 
as follows :-— 


(a) When the expectation of life, according 
to the standard tables of life, of the re- 
ceiver of the Terminable Annuity is 
equal to or less than the length of time 
the annuity has to run, the said annuity 
shall be regarded as a life interest, and 
valued according to sub-section (3) ; 

(b) When the expectation of life, according 
to the standard tables of life, of the re- 
ceiver of the Terminable Annuity is 
greater than the length of time the 
annuity has to run, the principal value 
of such annuity shall be such sum as the 
National Debt Commissioners will be 
willing, according to their published 
tables, to grant such annuity.”—~—(WVr. 
Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That the Proviso 
be there inserted.” 


Sm J. RIGBY said, he understood 
the Mover of the Amendment did not 
wish to go against the principle of the 
Bill, but desired that the Treasury should 
get the full value of the duty upon these 
annuities. He thought there had been a 
mixing up of the question of the age of 
the people who enjoyed these annuities 
and the extent of the enjoyment. Whe- 
ther a Terminable Annuity passed to a 
young man or to an old man there was 
no real difference. They were not to 
consider the actual amount of personal 
enjoyment that a man received from his 
annuity. If a man had an annuity he 
could, if he choose, sell it at once and 
get the whole value of it; and, if so dis- 
posed, spend the whole of it during his 
life, whether long or short. To make 
any distinction would be against the 
principle they had insisted upon. What 
they had to do was to levy the duty upon 
everything that passed, and that was the 
only principle that they could apply. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that they were 
discussing what the principal value was 
to be. What he was trying to drive at 
was that they should define a principal 
value that would be fair and equitable. 
It could not be fair that a man of 80 who 
received an annuity of £5 a year, which 
was to last his life, should pay as much 
as a man of 20. He saw that the 
Attorney General shook his head, Of 
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course, everything was supposed to be 
fair that was done by Act of Parliament. 
The valuation of these annuities ought 
to be carried out in a fair and eyuitable 
manner, whereas if the interpretation of 
the Government was adopted, a very 
great injustice would be done to a large 
class of the community. He knew it 
was of no avail to say that rich persons 
would be affected, but he would point 
out that a number of small properties 
would be affected also. The taxation of 
an annuity should depend upon the age 
of the recipient. He knew they had 
accepted the principle that the principal 
value was to be taken in estimating the 
Estate Duty, but they were now discuss- 
ing how the principal value was to be 
arrived at, and it seemed to him that the 
absence of such a section as this would 
inflict great injury upon a considerable 
number of persons, and cause them to 
pay more Estate Duty than they ought 
in justice to be called upon to pay. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think my 
hon. Friend is right that it would be an 
injustice in a case such as he quoted that 
both men should be taxed alike. But 
though it is a great injustice, it is an in- 
justice inherent in the Government Bill. 
There may be a peculiar iajustice in the 
case of holders of Terminable Annuities ; 
but that is by no means the only hard- 
ship. My hon. Friend’s objection to the 
scheme of the Government to tax a man 
not on what he himself is going to enjoy, 
but what his predecessor enjoyed is a 
very sound one; but it applies not 
only to annuities, but to other forms 
of property which gives an income to its 
possessor. I agree with the general 
principle which underlies my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment, but I think it would be al- 
most too much to suppose that the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment and remedy injustice in regard to 
one arbitrarily selected class of property 
as against all others. I rather hope that 
my hon. Friend, having made clear the 
character of the injustice of which he 
complains, will not ask the Committee 
to divide. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, it was true that 
his Amendment chiefly affected only one 
class of persons, but he proposed it in 
the interests of fair treatment to 
all classes. He regretted that the 
Government had not accepted an 
Amendment to define all the various 
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classes of property, so that there might 
be some equitable system adopted, not in 
one —— case, but in all cases. Ais 
he knew it was useless to attempt to 
carry the Amendment, he would not 
divide the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, his next Amend- 
ment concerned the question of Irish land, 
and he supposed it would meet the same 
fate. They ought to know how the 
Government proposed to value Irish 
land. He would ask, how was the Go- 
vernment going to value Irish estates at 
the geome time? The Amendment of 
the er of the Opposition, which had 
been accepted by the Government, did 
not seem to meet this case. It stated, 
“ price as sold in the open market.” In 
Ireland estates were not saleable in the 
open market, and he supposed the 
Amendment was not intended to apply 
to Ireland. If it was intended to apply 
to Ireland he would like to hear the 
Attorney General say so. That would 
settle his Amendment, and show that in the 
opinion of the Government land in Ireland 
had no saleable value, and consequently no 
value at all for the purposes of Estate 
Duty. He should be perfectly satisfied 
with having elicited that opinion. With 
that view he would move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
6, at end, insert— 


“(7) In the case of real estate situated in 
Ireland the principal value shall be calculated 
on the amount of rent actually received during 
the preceding ten years, to which may be added 
all arrears which the Commissioners, or others 
acting for them, may obtain during the six 
months succeeding the death, and the average 
thus actually received shall be taken on the 
annual value. 

(a) The fee simple shall be taken at twenty 
years’ purchase of such annual value ; 

(b) The life interest principal value shall 
be taken as the cost of an annuity to the 
receiver equal to such annual value on 
the three and a-half per cent. tables).”— 
(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Proviso 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said perhaps it was 
hardly for him to say so, but speaking 
from what he conceived to be the con- 
struction of the Amendment he should 
say that it would undoubtedly apply to 
Treland and to any estate which had 
actually no saleable value. 


Mr. Bartley 
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Mr. BARTLEY : I am thoroughly 
satisfied and withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, his next 
Amendment concerned church patron- 


age. Patronage was legally property, and 
was regarded in law as property. He 
personally regretted that this was so, 
and he had always regarded patronage 
as a trust. But that was the law, 
and although some persons objected to 
selling patronage, the fact remained that 
it was property. He ventured to think 
that the Government held the view that 
it was only property when sold, and if it 
was used as a trust and was not sold it 
would not come within the purview of this 
Act. Where the patronage was not sold the 
person possessing it could not be said to 
derive pecuniary benefit from it, and it 
seemed to him that no daty ought to be 
paid. If the Attorney General would 
tell him that that was the case, he should 
be satisfied with having raised the dis- 
cussion. His Amendment would tend 
to promote the state of affairs which 
they wished to see brought about ; 
whereas if patronage was calculated as 
value, whether sold or not, it would be an 
encouragement to the sale of livings. The 
Committee was fairly well acquainted with 
the cireumstances under which he moved 
the Amendment. He thought the 
question of the valuation of church 
patronage must come up 80 soon as 
this Bill passed, and inasmuch as 
a heavy duty might fall on some 
large estates if patronage was regarded 
as property, although most large holders 
did not sell their patronage at all, he 
thought they ought to insert a clause 
providing that those patrons who did not 
sell should not be taxed for the value of 
livings out of which they received no 
pecuniary benefit. The Government had 
stated over and over again that it was 
only where benefit accrued that this Bill 
was to come into operation. A system 
of selling patronage had grown up in 
the course of ages, still where it was 
not exercised it could not be said to be 
tangible property which should be taxed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was a large aud complicated subject, but 
he should like now to hear from the 
Attorney General whether he would 
accept the principle that where no valu- 
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able consideration passed there should be 
no tax imposed, 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
6, at end, to insert— 

“ (8) In calculating the value of an estate the 
principal value of any right of church patronage 
shall be the amount of consideration which was 
received by the patron for such right of patron- 
age on the last transfer previous to the death 
of the deceased.”—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “That the Proviso 
be there inserted.” 


*SirJ. RIGBY said, it was quite painful 
to have to refuse the hon. Member's ac- 
ceptance of so many tempting Amend- 
ments, The Government were of opinion 
that the sale of church property ought 
not to be encouraged. They all knew 
that the existence of that feeling through- 
out the country had rendered it more and 
more difficult to sell church patronage, 
and that the values of the next presen- 
tations had been steadily declining. 
Also, he was glad to say the number of 
cases in which value had been derived at 
all had been reduced. He thought the 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment did not 
carry out their aim, It would tax the 
owner of an advowson, although he 
might never have dealt with it at all. 
There were other Amendments on the 
Paper proposing to adopt a modified 
provision in favour of the owners of 
advowsons which had already been 
adopted in our legislation which at any 
rate ought to be carefully considered, 
and he thought that any discussion which 
might arise would apply more con- 
veniently to these. Therefore he would 
suggest that the present Amendment 
should be withdrawn, and the discussion 
take place later, 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he would suggest that the course pro- 
posed by the Attorney General be fol- 
lowed. He would not be able to support 
the present Amendment, because it would 
have a contrary effect to that which they 
desired. It would tax a value which 
might be excessive, or impose the tax 
where there was no value at all. There 
was an Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Kensing- 
ton which would raise the question whe- 
ther they ought to continue the exemption 
of advowsons. 


Finance 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the Amendment 
which he had to move was on the same 
subject of church patronage, and it con- 
tained the proposal alluded to by the 
Attorney General. It amounted to this— 
that exemption should be made in the 
case of advowsons and church patronages 
as under the Succession Duty Act of 
1853. The 24th section of that Act 
read— 

“A successor shall not be chargeable with 
duty in respect of any advowson or church 
patronage comprised in his succession, unless 
the same, or some right of prmmentncians or 
some other interest in or out of such advowson 
or church patro , Shall be disposed of by or 
in concert with him for money or money's 
worth, in which case he shall be chargeable 
with duty upon the amount or value of the 
money or money’s worth for which the same, or 
any such tation or interest, shall be so 
disposed of at the time of such disposal.” 
The object of this section was to treat 
patronage as a trust rather than as a 
property. It laid down the principle that 
if a man inherited an advowson or the 
right to appoint he should not be called 
upon to pay Succession Duty unless he 
sold it. They knew that since the year 
that Act was passed the feeling had 
largely grown that the right of patronage 
should be regarded more as a trust and 
less as property. If that proposal was 
assented to then there was far more 
reason why it should be assented to at 
the present moment. He would venture 
to say that he disapproved entirely of 
traffic in adyowsons or rights of church 
patronage. Many of them thought it 
was not possible to prohibit the sale 
altogether, but they did say that if a 
man did not sell his rights or treat them 
as a matter of money’s value he a 
not to be called upon to pay duty. The 
same principle which applied to the 
Succession Duty ought therefore to apply 
in this case. Unless there was this 
exemption great hardship might be in- 
flicted upon persons inheriting a con- 
siderable number of these advowsons. A 
case might arise in which a man’s pro- 

rty included as many as 20 advowsons. 
If the supposed value of those advow- 
sons was aggregated with the rest of 
the property a man might have to pay a 
large amount of Estate Duty although he 
received no benefit from them, and more- 
over that might so raise the real 
value of his property that he would 
have to pay on a higher scale, 
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and so. be a _ considerable loser. 
If a man having inherited advowsons 
afterwards chose to make money out of 
them he thought it was perfectly right 
that the value he received from them 
should be added to the estate upon which 
he had to pay duty, but he did think it 
would be very hard that the duty should 
be paid where the rights were not sold. 
He sincerely hoped the Government 
would see their way to accept this 
Amendment, He was sure that Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House who 
wanted to prevent the sale of advowsons 
altogether would not object to the exemp- 
tion of what was unsaleable property. 
He thought this simple Amendment would 
meet the wishes of a large number of 
people who had considered this question. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
7, at end, to insert— 

“Estate Duty shall not be payable upon any 
advowson or church patronage which would 
have been free from Succession Duty under the 


twenty-fourth section of ‘ The Succession Duty 
Act, 1853.’"—(CMr. Griffith- Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Strr J. RIGBY said, there was an 
Amendment still lower on the Paper to 
which this discussion would more properly 
apply. 
4 GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Byrne) and 
himself had considered the terms of the 
two Amendments, and had agreed that 
his (Mr. Griffith-Boscawen’s) should be 
moved, 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, the objection to the Amendment 
which he had set down was that 
he proposed to fix the valuation of 
advowsons dealt in at not more than 
5 per cent., which would have the effect 
of imposing a tax higher than that on 
ordinary property. Therefore, he was 
willing to withdraw in favour of the 
Amendment which was now moved. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that if a 
decision was arrived at, as he hoped it 
would be, that church patronage was no 
longer to be a question of barter and sale, 
this provision would be unnecessary. 

Srr R. WEBSTER said, it occurred 
to him that the Amendment lower on the 
Paper would be more suitable, as being 
more in consonance with the existing law. 
Perhaps the Attorney General would 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen 
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poiut out why he considered his 
own proposal the best. The Amendment 
seemed to him (Sir R. Webster) the sim- 
plest way to carry out the object in 
view. 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
would accept the Amendment subject to 
the right of proposing any alterations 
which might be considered necessary at 
a later stage. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Mr. BYRNE said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to leave out Sub- 
sections (5) and (6) and insert new pro- 
visions ; but the earlier part of his pro- 
posal had been anticipated by what had 
taken place the other evening, and the 
remainder would be more conveniently 
dealt with when they reached line 15. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he desired to move an 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for York (Mr. Butcher) which was of 
some importance. It was an Amendment 
to provide that the valuations required 
under the Act should be carried out at 
the expense of the Commissioners. He 
had gathered from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other evening that if expensive 
valuations were required he was prepared 
that the Inland Revenue Department 
should pay the expenses. Under the 
circumstances the right hon, Gentleman 
might very well accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
9, after the word “ Commissioners,” to 
insert the words “ at their own expense.” 
—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
expressed the opinion that if the Com- 
missioners required valuations they should 
defray the expense ; but the words pro- 
posed would go further than he had in- 
tended in that statement. He would ask 
the hon. and learned Member to allow 
the Government to bring up words to 
carry out the object in view. 


Mr. BYRNE said, that at present the 
Commissioners did not pay the expenses. 
They were defrayed by the beneficiaries ; 


| therefore, this would be an alteration in 
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the law. He would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) said, he begged to move an Amend- 
ment to provide that— 

“1f not agreed upon by the Commissioners 
and the person accountable for the duty, a 
sufficient number of valuers to form a rota shall 
be appointed in England and in Scotland by 
the County Council, and in Ireland by the 
Grand Jury for the county or district in which 
the property is situate, and the question of 
value shall be referred to the decision of one of 
the rota of valuers to be appointed as before 
mentioned, each valuer in his turn, if able and 
willing to act, being entitled to the reference, 
and the decision of such valuer shall, subject to 
appeal as hereinafter provided, be binding upon 
the Commissioners and upon the person account- 
able for the duty ; and for the purposes of this 
Act, the person having the custody or possession 
of the property shall permit the valuer so to be 
appointed to inspect it at all reasonable times 
as such valuer may consider necessary.” 


The object was to provide machinery for 
calling to the mind of the Commissioners 
the proper basis on which the whole value 
of the property should be decided. It 
seemed to him it would be a great mis- 
take to allow the Commissioners to be 
judges in their own cause. There was 
an analogy bearing upon the Amendment 
in the Income Tax Commissioners. These 
Commissioners were independent gentle- 
men in the position of jurors—assessors, 
in fact. They were not at the beck and 
eall of the Inland Revenue. The Com- 
missioners under the Bill would have 
enormous power, as it would rest with 
them to say whether an estate was worth 
£50,000 or £100,000. He did not sup- 
pose that they would be actuated by im- 
proper motives, but unless they were 
thoroughly independent they would feel 
a natural bias, and the point was how 
could that bias be avoided. The plan 
he ventured to suggest would avoid many 
difficulties, and was free from any real 
objection. He did not propose that 
County Councillors should themselves 
become the Commissioners, but it did not 
seem to him unreasonable to propose that 
they should have the nomination of the 
persons who should make the valuation 
upon which the Commissioners should act. 
The County Council would, of course, 
employ men who were capable of 
valuing both personal property and real 
property. He himself had no hope 
whatever that any benefit would be 
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derived from the laying down of rules 
respecting the number of years’ pur- 
chase that was to be given, because it 
must happen that very frequently pro- 
perties were under-rented, while Skate 
might be over-rented. The question of 
the number of years’ purchase was one 
which only valuers could decide. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
9, after the word ** Commissioners,” to 
leave out to end of Sub-section (5), and 
insert— 

“ And, if not agreed upon by the Commis- 
sioners and the persons accountable for the 
duty, a sufficient number of valuers to form a 
rota shall be appointed in England and in Scot- 
land by the County Council, and in Ireland by 
the Grand Jury for the county or district in 
which the property is situate, and the question 
of value shall be referred to the decision of one 
of the rota of valuers to be appointed as before 
mentioned, each valuer in his turn, if able and 
willing to act, being entitled to the reference, 
and the decision of such valuer shall, subject to 
appeal as hereinafter provided, be binding 
upon the Commissioners and upon the person 
accountable for the duty ; and for the — 
of this Act, the person having the custody or 
possession of the property shall permit the 
valuer so to be appointed to inspect it at all 
reasonable times as such valuer may consider 
necessary.”—(Mr, Ambrose.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 


‘In such manner and by such means as 
they * stand part of the Clause.” 


*Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not think 
that any improvement would be effected 
in the present system of making valua- 
tions if the method proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member were adopted. One 
of the great advantages, I believe, of the 
present system is that in most cases the 
affairs of the person who is to be charged 
with duty are not published to the world, 
because if he makes a reasonable pro- 
posal to the Commissioners it is accepted, 
and there is an end of it, there being no 
inquisitorial inquiry into his affairs. If, 
however, a rota of valuers were appointed 
a perfectly different state of things 
would prevail, The hon. and learned 
Member refers us to the method pursued 
by the Income Tax Commissioners. Well, 
people do not always like the investigation 
into their affairs which takes place when 
a man goes before those Commissioners. I 
do not think that the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member would be of any ad- 
vantage, and it would be a great deal 
more expensive to carry out than the 
proposal in the Bill. Under these eir- 
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cumstances I cannot aceept the Amend- 
ment. 

“Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in hoping that my hon. and 


_ learned Friend will not press this pro- 


posal to a Division. Indeed, I think the 
point has been practically settled by 
words inserted in the Amendment moved 
by my right hon, Friend (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), which provide that the value 
is to be fixed by the Commissioners. 
There is, however, a point in the Amend- 
ment which I think the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite might very fairly 
consider. He has expressed his inten- 
tion of making some provision in the Bill 
by which the Commissioners will relieve 
the executors of an estate of the cost of 
valuation in cases where they require an 
expensive valuation to be made. The 
great evil of these valuations of course is 
their cost, and if a rota of valuers 
were appointed for each county either 
by the Inland Revenue Authorities or by 
the County Council, one of whom might 
be called in in any case where it was 
necessary to have an expeusive valuation, 
it might be possible either for the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue or for the 
County Council to fix a scale of charges 
which would limit the excessive charges 
now made by valuers. I think that from 
this point of view the suggestion of my 
hon. and learned Friend certainly deserves 
the consideration of the Government. It 
would be the object of valuers of a high 
class to get their names placed upon such 
® rota, and a position on the rota would 
compensate them for some reduction in 
the charges. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will take this into considera- 
tion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will cer- 
tainly take that into consideration. I 
would point out that the Amendment 
adopted on the Motion of the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) will 
really in a great degree, as regards agri- 
cultural land, dispense with valuation 
altogether, because, as you have the 
Ineome Tax valuation agreed upon, 
the question of a valuation in the 
sense suggested now would seldom 
arise. Therefore it is not a very material 
matter. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he felt constrained to 
support Her Majesty’s Government on 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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this Amendment, and he trusted that his 
hon. and learned Friend would not divide 
upon it. In regard to real estate ‘the 
matter of valuation had been settled, 
and he thought in the right way, by the 
directions that had been given to the Com- 
missioners. There remained, therefore, 
only personal property. It would be the 
simplest thing in the world to value 
stock, and therefore there would remain 
only such matters as pictures, which had 
been dealt with satisfactorily for genera- 
tions by the Commissioners. He thought 
they could be dealt with as satisfactorily 
in the future as in the past. He should 
in any case most strongly object to 
setting up an unbroken line of valuers to 
impose their valuations upon other 
persons, such valuations to be binding 
upon the Commissioners. He thought 
it would be a most unfortunate thing to 
set up a close corporation of auctioneers 
and surveyors. These gentlemen were 
bad enough now, but they would become 
unbearable if the Amendment were 
adopted. He thought it wouid be most 
objectionable to establish these new 
tyrants in every county in England. 
*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I hope it 
will not be understood that we at all 
accept the interpretation which has been 
placed by my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down upon the Amendment adopted 
on the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) a few nights ago. 
The whole of my right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment is governed by market 
value, and although 25 years’ purchase 
of the Income Tax assessment was to 
be taken as a maximum in certain 
eases, it was to be nothing but 
a limit, and in the case of much 
agricultural property the valuation 
might be very much below 25 years’ 
purchase. I think there would be a 
good many cases where valuers might 
have to be called upon, and where the 
idea of a rota might be put in force. 
Mr. AMBROSE suid, he was satisfied 
that there were thousands of cases in 
which the limitation of the Amendment 
of the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) would have no application 
whatever. He was certain that the 
practice which had been in vogue for 
100 years as regarded personal estate 
would utterly break down when brought 
to apply to real estate. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Lynn Regis (Mr. 
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Gibson Bowles) would prefer the 
tyranny of the Commissioners: to the 
tyranny of a perfectly independent body 
of persous appointed by the County 
Council. He (Mr. Ambrose) did not 
agree with his hon. Friend, and 
he was certain that a day would 
eome when it would be regretted that 
some such provision as was embodied in 
his Amendment had not been inserted in 
the Bill. He had moved his Amend- 
ment with the object of improving the 
Bill, but he could not hope to carry it if 
he was not supported by gentlemen on 
his own side of the House, and he would 
therefore ask leave to withdraw it. 


Finance 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
moved to insert, at the end of line 14, the 
following words :— 

“The executors of the deceased may require 
the Commissioners, in their valuation of real 
estate, to value separately each ~~ whether 
each estate, each farm, or each plot.” 

He said, he thought it would be a rea- 
sonable thing that in valuations of this 
sort the Commissioners might be required 
to give the value of each part of the 
estate if necessary. A_ considerable 
hardship might be done if the whole 
estate were valued en bloc, and he 
thought it was only reasonable that where 
a very heavy duty was being charged 
the persons upon whom it would fall 
should be able to ask how it was made 
up. He confined his Amendment abso- 
lutely and entirely to realty. They knew 
very well that many people had pro- 
perty in different plots, each of which 
was of a totally different character to the 
other, and therefore it seemed to him 
that it was highly desirable that the 
Commissioners should be bound to take 
the valuation on each separate part. 
Unless the details of the valuation were 
given it was almost impossible to expect 
that a proper opinion should be arrived 
at. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said these valuations were rarely disputed, 
but that was really owing to the fact 
that so many of the smaller class of 
owners were afraid to appeal against the 
decisions of the Commissioners, as they 
knew that the costs were very heavy, 
and they preferred to pay in excess 
rather than have the trouble’ and annoy- 
ance and possible expense of contesting 
these matters. It was, therefore, only 
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right that some such reasonable proposal 
as the one he now made should be 
adopted. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
14, after the word “ necessary,” to insert 
the words— 

“The person accountable fur the duty may re- 
quire the Commissioners, in their valuation of 
real estate, to value separately each part, whether 
each estate, each farm, or each plot.”—( Mr. 
Bartley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, he doubted whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman really appre- 
ciated the effect of this Amendment, 
which would multiply the clerks that 
would be required without any reason at 
all. The hon. Member did not try to 
discriminate between one case and 
another, but proposed that wherever 
there was an estate on which the duty 
had to be paid the Commissioners should 
be required to value it plot by plot. 
They would be at the mercy of thousands 
of persons, and it would be a very much 
more uncertain thing than to value ap 
estate as a whole. The hon. Member 
said the reason why there had been no 
appeals was the fact that persons were 
afraid they might be acting against their 
own interests. Why, there were thou- 
sands of estates, consisting of land and 
buildings, which every year were valued 
for probate. These were not really 
solid objections, and what had been done 
in times past in regard to leaseholds 
could well be now done, and in many cases 
much more easily when dealing with 
fee simple estates. What had been suffi- 
cient in times past would be sufficient 
now, but what the Amendment proposed 
was that each plot should be taken 
separate to the other, at immense ex- 
pense, great difficulty, and with no real 
advantage. What was required was to 
know what was the value of all the pro- 
perty that was to be included in the 
valuation and in respect of which duty 
was payable. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) thought 
there was a good deal more in the 
Amendment than the Attorney General 
seemed to think. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was justified in objecting to 
the Commissioners being called upon to 
value every separate plot, but he thought 
there was a good deal in the case when 
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his hon. Friend insisted upon different 
classes of property. being valued sepa- 
rately. For instance, upon an estate 
where there was a good deal of agri- 
cultural and a good deal of mining 
property, the two classes should be valued 
separately, so that the person accountable 
for the duty should know exactly what 
value was put upon each of , them. 
As. he understood the scheme, in 
future they would have to pay 
Estate Duty upon the principal value of 
unworked mines, and he would like to 
ask how it was going to be arrived at ? 
because all its value was undergound. 
That was a case that had not yet arisen ; 
but when dealing with a duty of this 
kind and an entirely new class of pro- 
perty, it was only fair that the people 
interested should know exactly upon 
what seale and in what manner they 
were being valued. If his hon. Friend 
insisted upon every plot being valued 
then he could not agree with him, but he 
entirely agreed with the view that each 
separate class of property should be 
valued. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it was only 
in regard to small properties that 
he proposed that each plot should 
be valued, because the Amendment 
specially said each estate and each class 
of property going down to plot. The 
Amendment was originally put down in 
connection with another Amendment 
that had reference to the handing over of 
a portion of the property where there 
was no cash. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he would 
point out there was really a substantial 
matter requiring the consideration of the 
Government. He did not wish to 
minimise what was said by the Attorney 
General as to the existing state of the 
law, but the hon. and Jearned Gentleman 
must remember that a different state of 
things was going to prevail; there was 


to be a valuation in the first instance by , 


the Commissioners, and subsequently an 
appeal, and to avoid expense and delay 
there should be a power under the 
rules to require sub-division for the 
valuation. Practically, the only infor- 
mation given to them was that 
given them by the Attorney General 
when he said they did not want 
this, because in the hands of rich 
people thousands of large estates were 
being valued for the purposes of probate. 


Mr. Hanbury 
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If the Attorney General thought the 
Amendment went too far there would be 
no objection to alter it, but he thought it 
right they should distinguish between 
particular classes of property. Under 
the existing law, in very many cases 
property had to be valued separately, 
and the reason for that was obvious. In 
valuing the property in the gross a great 
mistake might be made which would not 
occur when the property was valued 
separately. The Amendment pointed to 
an administrative. difficulty which re- 
quired to be met beforehand either by 
the framing of rules or by the insertion 
of words providing that the competent 
authority might require a proper sub- 
division of valuation. It was but right 
that the person sought to be charged 
should be in a position to know what 
value was put on the different items of 
his property. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he _ hoped 
the Committee would sympathise with 
those who had had to draw a 
Bill of this extent and scope when 
they saw that its critics and those who 
proposed to amend it found themselves 
met with all sorts of difficulties. The 
first step in the matter was that the 
person accountable must send in the valua- 
tion. What he objected to was that the 
Commissioners should be driven to do that 
which the parties could do for themselves. 
When they had gone to the trouble of 
separating the different plots, of course 
the Commissiovers, if they objected, 
would be obliged to point out where the 
objection came in. He denied that any 
difficulty would arise in considering the 
nature of the property ; it was a matter 
of arithmetic alone. And with regard 
to the alleged difficulty of valuing 
minerals underground, the fact was 
notorious that sales of such property, un- 
worked and unwon, took place from day 
to day, the value being as closely esti- 
mated as if the minerals were gotten on 
the face of the soil; therefore, there was 
no real difficulty about it. The person 
accountable for the duty could make as 
many valuations as he chose. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, the hon. and learned 
Attorney General spoke about the critics 
of the Bill, but if he would look at the 
Amendments to Clause 7 he would find 
that the learned Solicitor General was 
also amongst the critics. The point of sub- 
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stance was this: For the purposes of the 
Estate Duty the property should be 
valued according to its different class, but 
it should also be valued in sub-divisions 
in the case of property going to several 
beneficiaries, in order to ascertain what 
portion of the Estate Duty was recover- 
able from each beneficiary. Property 
did not always pass en bloc as the Go- 
vernment seemed to think it did ; and if 
the Inland Revenue valuation was accord- 
ing to the different classes, they would 
arrive at the amount of duty not only to 
be paid to the Inland Revenue, but the 
amount recoverable from each beneficiary. 
The Attorney General referred to thou- 
sands of valuations taking place of large 
estates in the hands of rich people; but 
the fact was, that 55,000 valuations out 
of 68,000 represented estates of a less 
value than £1,000, so that there were 
very few cases where the valuations 
were in regard to estates of over £1,000. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he did not wish to delay the 
Committee, but he did not think the 
Attorney General had quite appreciated 
one of the difficulties his hon. Friend had 
to deal with, and he would like to remind 
the Solicitor General of the Amendment 
of his the Government accepted on Friday 
night which laid down certain rules 
which applied a certain limit beyond 
which, in the case of agricultural land, the 
valuers were not to go. In the common 
case of an ordinary agricultural estate 
9-10ths or 19-20ths would come under the 
definition of property where no part was 
due to expectation or increased revenue 
therefrom, but the twentieth part might 
consist of property from which increased 
income might be expected, as accommo- 
dation land or building land, and if they 
were going to describe that estate they 
would not describe it as a whole from 
which increased income was likely to 
accrue ; the Inland Revenue would never 
ride off on a chicane of that kind. That 
was a point that was well worthy of 
consideration, and might be met by a 
modification of the Amendment. Only 
one other point, which he borrowed 
from his hon. Friend behind him, who 
brought to the notice of the Committee the 
case of the unworked minerals. He 
thought it was desirable and convenient 
that where a real estate consisted of 
various kinds of property, those pro- 
perties should be distinguished for pur- 
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poses of valuation in some way or other. 
He quite agreed they could not ask the 
Inland Revenue to go to the cost of 
making a minute survey of every kind of 
property ; but he went further, and said 
that the total value was not the same as 
the various parts of which it was com- 
posed, and in which case it would be un- 
just to the executor to cut up the property 
nto small items. Take the case of a 
residential property with sporting con- 
venience, which might have an immense 
value for purposes of sale; but if they 
measured the value of that field by field 
and added the value of each part together, 
they would reach a sum very much less 
than it would fetch as a whole, and in 
that case the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would, on the principle of the 
Bill, be defrauded, and he quite agreed, 
therefore, they could not ask that that 
estate should be sub-divided. But he 
thought that, in order to make it quite 
clear what was the intention of the 
Amendment of his the Government 
adopted the other night, it might be con- 
venient to introduce words which would 
require a separate valuation. He did not 
know whether these words he had sketched 
would meet the case— 

“The executors of the deceased may require 
the Commissioners in their valuation to dis- 
tinguish between that part of the estate, if any, 
which consists of agricultural property on 
which there is no expectation of increased 


income, unworked minerals, buildings, and 
land which derives part of its value from 





the expectation that it will be used for 
building.” 
Either now or upon Report it would be 
desirable the Government should consider 
the question, and if these words would not 
do that, the Government should bring up 
an Amendment that would meet the case. 
Mr. R. T. REID said, with regard to 
the general argument he did not think it 
desirable that he should say anything, inas- 
much as it had been dealt with by the 
Attorney General. With regard to the 
specific point which had been put as to 
separate valuation of separate classes of 
property, he believed that at the present 
time the Commissioners did full justice 
in the matter. If it were thought that 
justice had not been done, a safeguard 
was given, in the last resort, by way of 
appeal to the Courts. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that not only should they 
discriminate between the valuation of 
agricultural land, but that they should 
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go further, and discriminate between 
particular classes and kinds of pro- 
perty, such as mines, and minerals, 
and so forth, He did not suppose 
that there was any obligation to 
divide the property now, still he rather 
thought that in any fair case the Com- 
missioners would be quite disposed to 
give any reasonable information, But 
that raised a general question altogether 
which he did not think was raised by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, and 
he was sure it would be obvious that the 
Government could not accept this Amend- 
ment, and, indeed, it would not be desir- 
able to do so. He submitted if it were 
desirable to raise this point, the best plan 
would be to agree upon an Amendment 
which would carry out precisely what 
hon. Members opposite thought should 
be embodied in such Amendment, and 
put it down for the Report stage, when 
it could be debated. To carry out the 
Amendment as it now stood would throw 
an enormous amount of labour on the 
Inland Revenue. He would suggest to 
the hon. Member that as his Amendment 
had not attracted in its present form the 
support of those gentlemen who had 
spoken, the right course would be not to 
press it further at this stage, but to bring 
up an Amendment designed to carry out 
the object in view on the Report stage, 
when it could be debated. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES remarked 
that the Attorney General had said that 
the valuation of real estate had always 
been carried out. Yes, but never upon 
the principal value. It had hitherto only 
been so valued in exceptional cases. As 
to this Amendment, it proposed that 
various kinds of property should be 
valued separately in order to ascertain 
the value of the whole. He did not see 
how the Commissioners were to arrive 
at the value as a whole unless by valua- 
tion of the separate parts of which an 
estate was composed. He further sub- 
mitted that even in valuing the different 
parts of an estate the Government would 
not have fulfilled their own obligations 
under their own Bill, because he recalled 
to the recollection of the learned Solicitor 
General—who knew the Bill as well as 
anybody by this time—Clause 9, under 
which the rateable portion of the duty 
wasto be a first charge upon the pro- 
perty subject to that duty. In other 
words, if he inherited a field, a rateable 
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portion of the duty on the whole estate 
was to be a rateable charge upon his field, 
and if he did not pay the duty they 
might come down and levy the charge 
upon that field, so that the Commissioners 
must not only apportion part of the estate, 
but apportion it to each one of the benefi- 
eiaries, otherwise Clause 9 was nonsense. 
By that same Clause 9 the executor was 
empowered to mortgage or sell the field 
to which he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) might 
have succeeded in case he did not repay 
him the duty in respect of it. e 
question arose as to what rateable portion 
of the duty his field was liable, and there 
again it was absolutely necessary not 
merely that the different portions of the 
estate should be separately valued, but 
positively the separate interest taken by 
each beneficiary under the will in respect of 
each property. Oneofthemost stupendous 
difficulties that would arise under this 
Bill would be the apportionment of the 
proper share of duty to each beneficiary 
who took a benefit in the estate. When 
they came to levy the duty, they would 
be brought face to face wich the neces- 
sity of charging upon the estate itself 
and upon the beneficiaries who took that 
estate ; therefore, he submitted, first of 
all, that there was no such valuation 
known to the Succession Duty Act as 
that proposed to be made here ; secondly, 
that it was absolutely necessary they 
should value the separate parts of the 
estate, otherwise they could not value 
the whole, and that in addition the Go- 
vernment had already pledged themselves 
to value not merely the separate parts of 
the estate, but the separate interest of 
each beneficiary, otherwise it would be 
absolutely impossible to work Clause 9; 
The Government, therefore, ought to 
accept this Amendment to enable them 
to take a step towards the further step 
they would have to take for carrying out 
Clause 9. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that some of 
the difficulties anticipated by the Attorney 
General would not arise in connection 
with settled estates. As to the question 
of valuation, he contended there would 
not be any practical diffieulty in valuing 
different classes of property separately. 
When properties were so distinct in 
character as mining and agricultural 
property, they would have separate 
valuers for each class of property, and 
all they asked was that the beneficiaries 
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should know what these separate values 


were. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the point he 
wished to raise would be met by the 
simple words— 

“The person accountable for the duty may 

require the Commissioners in their valuation of 
real estate to value separately each separate 
class of property.” 
That was the intention of the clause, 
and surely the Government could hardly 
object to such a very simple statement. 
In valuing a complicated estate it would 
be absolutely necessary to have different 
classes of valuers, and therefore he 
thought it would certainly be fair to 
accept this Amendment. He would 
move toamend the Amendment, so that 
it would read as follows :— 

“The person accountable for the duty may 
require the Commissioners in their valuation of 
real ‘estate to value separately each class of 
property.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER asked the Solicitor 
General if he did not think this reason- 
able concession could be made? It was 
obvious that if the Commissioners did 
their duty reasonably, there would be a 
separate valuation of each separate class 
of property. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman desired it, he could define the 
separate classes of property hereafter, so 
as to give the minimum of concession, 
but surely some such Amendment was 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he had stated— 
and he thought it was a very fair state- 
ment—that this, like anything else in the 
Bill, was a matter of considerable import- 
ance. He had said the language which 
had been used in the proposed Amend- 
ment was not apt. Another Amendment 
had been put down, and he did not think 
they ought to be asked on the spur of the 
moment to accept a fresh Amendment on 
an important matter. Was not the sen- 
sible thing to do for hon. Members to 
formally consider the Amendment it was 
proposed to put down, and then put it 
down for the Report stage, when they 
should have an opportunity beforehand of 
fully considering it ? 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
considered the best course would be for 
the Solicitor General to accept these 
words, which he could then amend on 
Report if it was considered necessary. It 
would be a mistake to leave this matter 
to the Report stage, because then they 
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would have no further power to amend 
the Amendment hereafter, the Bill not 
going to the other House. In these 
circumstances, he asked the Government 
to accept the Amendment, and then on 
the Report stage they could amend it 
themselves if they considered it advisable 
to do so. In reality the cases designed 
to be covered by the Amendment were 
cases which would arise on almost every 
estate that had to be valued, because there 
must be a certain amount of land which 
would not be purely agricultural property, 
and to exclude the whole of such an 
estate from participation in the benefit of 
the Amendment would be a great hard- 
ship. He hoped his hon. Friend ld 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
from the first word “ each,” to the end of 
the Amendment, and adding the words 
“ separate class of property.” 


Question put, 


“ That the words ‘ The person accountable for 
the duty may require the Commissioners in 
their valuation of real estate to value separately 
each separate class of property’ be there 
inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 189 ; 
Noes 217.--(Division List, No. 102.) 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
rose to move the omission of Sub-section 
(6) in order to insert the following sub- 
section :— 

“(a) Any person aggrieved by any decision of 
the Commissioners, whether as to the value 
placed by them on any property, or otherwise, 
may appeal to the High Court within the time, 
and in the manner, and on the conditions 
directed by Rules of Court ; 


(b) If the appeal shall be with reference to 
the value placed by the Commissioners on any 
property, the Court shall determine such value, 
and upon the hearing of such appeal evidence 
may be given by either party by affidavit, or, if 
the Court shall so direct, rird voce ; 

(c) Inall cases the costs of the appeal shall 
follow the event unless the Court shall otherwise 
direct.” 

There were substantially three points on 
which he desired to have the clause 
amended. The first was in regard to the 
question of appeal. The Bill as it stood 
allowed an appeal from the Commis- 
sioners to the High Court on the question 
of value only, and he wanted an appeal 
to be allowed in all cases of differences 
between parties aggrieved and the Com- 
missioners. The second point was un- 
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doubtedly a most important one. The 
Bill provided that before any person 
aggrieved by the value placed on any 
property by the Commissioners could 
appeal against the valuation, he must 
pay, not a portion, not a deposit, but the 
whole amount which the Commissioners 
had placed upon the property. It seemed 
to bim to be most unjust that a person 
who desired to appeal should be obliged 
to pay the whole of the duty claimed, 
though it might exceed the amount that 
should be paid by thousands of pounds. 
Again, if a person elected to pay the 
duty in eight annual instalments, he 
would have to pay the whole duty before 
he could appeal. The third point was 
in reference to the costs. His Amend- 
ment provided that in all cases of appeal 
the cost should follow the event, unless 
the Court otherwise directed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
15, to leave out Sub-section (6) and 
insert— 

“(a) Any person aggrieved by any decision 
of the Commissioners, whether as to the value 
placed by them on any property, or otherwise, 
may appeal to the High Court within the time, 
and in the manner, and on the conditions 
directed by Rules of Court ; 

(b) If the appeal shall be with reference to 
the value pl by the Commissioners on any 
property, the Court shall determine such value, 
and upon the hearing of such appeal evidence 
may be given by either partyi by affidavit, or, if 
the Court shall so direct, vivd voce ; 


(3) In all cases the costs of the appeal shall 
follow the event unless the Court shall other- 
wise direct.”—(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “That those sub- 
sections be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY (who was imperfectly 
heard) said, the Government had a right 
to complain of the manner in which 
trivial Amendments of this kind were 
placed on the Paper, evidently without 
thought or consideration. Under the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member an appeal was to be allowed in 
every matter. If a party wanted an 
extension of the time allowed by the 
Commissioners for furnishing the accounts 
of the estate he might appeal, if the 
Amendment were added to the Bill. 
That was ridiculous. The result of the 
Amendment would be that not only the 
time of the Commissioners, but the time 
of the High Court would be taken 
up by all sorts and kinds of disputes 
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arising from the decisions of the Com- 
missioners. Let them consider the mass 
of questions the Commissioners had to 
deal with ; and under the Amendment 
every one of them might be brought up 
to the High Court and made the subject 
of redress litigation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman complained that the 
clause allowed appeal only on one point 
—the point of valuation; but if the 
words of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
“ or otherwise ” were inserted, questions 
of no practical importance at all might 
be raised on appeal; and really, the 
Commissioners would never be able. to 
get through their work. He was not 





‘ashamed to confess that there were 
| faults in the Bill. He might tell those 
'who never had the task of framing a 
Bill of this kind, that frequently one 
| Amendment made in the Bill involved a 
great number of others, and it required 
the utmost patience, time, and trouble to 
get things well together. He thought 
,the proper plan was the plan the Go- 
| vernment proposed, subject, perhaps, to 
| some verbal alterations. They could not 
accept such an extensive and extravagant 
_ proposal as that contained in the Amend- 
,ment. They thought that in a Bill of 
this kind the number of appeals should 
| be strictly limited, and they had already 
| provided in the Bill that the question of 
| appeal should be determined by the High 
Court. As to the question of costs 
following the event in cases of appeal, 
that was a matter already in the discre- 
tion of the Court. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, they were all extremely glad to see 
the Attorney General back in restored 
health ; but he should say he was a 
little surprised at the tone his hon. and 
learned Friend had imparted into his 
speech with reference to the Amendment 
before the Committee. What had the 
Committee being doing for the past fort- 
night during the absence of the Attorney 
General. It was all very well for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’ to say that 
the Amendment was put down without 
thought or consideration ; but he could 
tell the Committee from his own know- 
ledge that the Amendment, be it right 





or wrong, had been most anxiously 
considered and framed, and was put 
down because the Solicitor General asked 
the Opposition, if they desired to make 
alterations in the Bill, to put them on the 
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Paper complete, so that the Government 
might be able to judge the scheme they 
pro to substitute for the scheme in 
the Bill. Really, the Attorney General 
should not treat them as if they were 
Her Majesty’s Judges. The Solicitor 
General had over and over again ad- 
mitted that suggestions made by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Essex had enabled him to frame Amend- 
ments that appeared in previous clauses 
of the Bill; and it was really too bad 
that, on the first oecasion they welcomed 
back the Attorney General, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should have charged 
them with being so contemptible that 
they were unable to place reasonable 
prepositions before the Committee. If 
the Attorney General applied his great 
mind to the Amendment he would find 
that it raised some very important points. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman would 
find lower down on the Paper Amendments 
which raised separately the several points 
contained in the Amendment before the 
Committee, so that if that Amendment 
were defeated those points could be con- 
sidered se tely ; and the reason his 
hon. and learned Friend had placed the 
Amendment in its present form on the 
Paper was because the Government had 
said they would be glad to have Amend- 
ments grouped so that they might have 
the opportunity of judging them as a 
whole. The first blot in the clause 
which the Amendment sought to remedy 
was the provision by which appeal was 
only to be permitted on the payment of 
the duty in accordance with the valuation 
of the Commissioners. Not even secu- 
rity was allowed to be given ; the money 
must be paid down; and in the case of 
those new duties which were, for the 
first time, to be raised on a scale higher 
than before and to be levied according to 
aggregation and graduation, no appeal 
was to be allowed unless a man had got 
the money to pay down. Another point 
which his hon. and learned Friend pro- 
posed was that the costs in all cases 
should follow the event except the Court 
should otherwise direct. The Attorney 
General had said that that was provided 
‘in the Bill already, but where was it so 
provided? It was all very well to say 
that this matter was always in the dis- 
cretion of the Court; but it was right 
that the language of the Statute should 
lay down the rule. If the persons ap- 
pealing were successful, it might be said 
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by the Counsel for the Revenue authori- 
ties that it was the Government that was 
concerned, and that the Government 
ought not to pay costs ; and therefore the 
Amendment was a very proper Amend- 
ment to propose. Another suggestion in 
the Amendment was that, in the hearing 
of an appeal in reference to value, evi- 
dence might be given by either party by 
affidavit. When they were dealing with 
a question of valuation it was ex- 
tremely important to both sides to know 
beforehand the evidence on which the 
valuation was based. It was not a case 
of perjured witnesses, or of witnesses 
that required to be cross-examined. It 
was a case in which persons would make 
a valuation according to their judgment, 
and it was the right and proper thing 
that the evidence on which that judgment 
was based should be placed before both 
parties before the hearing of the appeal. 
During the three weeks the House had 
been in Committee on this Bill the 
Opposition had pointed out defects and 
difficulties in the Government scheme, 
and in no small number of instances the 
Government had acknowledged those 
difficulties and defects, either by accept- 
ing the Amendments or promising to 
consider the matters on Report. There 
were still many defects in the scheme. 
It was the duty of the Opposition to 
bring those defects under the notice of 
the Committee, and the threats of the 
Attorney General would not deter them 
from moving such Amendments as they 
thought desirable. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
said, the Attorney General had argued 
that there was an appeal under the Bill. 
Could anything be more preposterous or 
a greater sham than the kind of appeal 
that was given by the Bill? The Com- 
mittee had already agreed that owners of 
property might have the option of pay- 
ing the duty in instalments in eight 
years. Why was that provision made ? 
Because everyone knew perfectly well 
that io nine cases out of every ten the 
party who had to pay duty would not 
have it to pay down, and could only raise it 
from the property. Yetthe right of appeal 
was to be made dependent on the pay- 
ment of the money. Did the Govern- 
ment mean that the party should appeal 
at the end of eight years when he had 
paid all the instalments of the duty ? 
That, of course, was preposterous, for at 
the end of eight years all the evidence 
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would be gone ; the whole aspect of the 
matter would be changed, and there 
would be no possibility of carrying an 
appeal. The Bill provided that any 
person aggrieved by the Commissioner's 
valuation might appeal to the High 
Court— 

“ Within the time and in the manner and on 

the conditions directed by Rules of Court.” 
To leave to the Judges the power of 
prescribing the conditions of appeal was 
to hand over to the Judges power over 
the taxation legislation of Parliament, 
and possibly to make appeal absolutely 
impossible. He knew cases in which 
appeals were impossible owing to the 
Regulations which had been framed by 
the Courts. The right to appeal ought to 
be absolute, without any condition or 
restriction whatever. If the English 
people had lost their sense of controlling 
their own taxation, let the clause pass ; 
but he had yet to learn that the English 
people had given up their control of 
taxation, and were willing to hand it 
over to the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners and the Judges. He did not 
think that those questions of taxation 
ought to be referred to the High Court. 
The High Court had to decide questions 
of law ; and the High Court ought not 
to be asked to decide questions of taxa- 
tion as between the Crown and the sub- 
ject. The independence of the Judges 
might be challenged, when it was known 
that the Government which had the 
power of appointing and promoting 
Judges had giventhe J ndges the power of 
increasing taxation. course, the 
Judges would do their duty ; but, in a 
matter of this kind, it was impossible 
to protect them from charges that 
sometimes leaned one way or the 
other. He thought the Amendment of 
his hon. and learned Friend ought to be 
amended, so that the question of valuation 
would be, on appeal, determined by a 
jury. He, therefore, suggested that 
after the word “Court,” in paragraph (b), 
the words “with the assistance of a 
special jury, if desired by either party” 
should be inserted. The question of 
valuation was a very important question, 
and ought not to be settled by mere rule 
of thumb. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would remind the Attorney General that 
under the Bill a number of entirely new 
questions would arise which would re- 
quire to be determined by the High Court. 


Mr, Ambrose 
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Bill. 
*Sir J. RIGBY said, the Committee 
were now upon the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
if the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would refrain from jumping before coming 
to the ditch he would see that he (Mr. 
Gibson Bowles) was speaking to the 
Amendment. Matters of great import- 
ance and necessity might arise requiring 
to be determined by the High Court, not 
merely for the ascertainment of the duty, 
but for the guidance of the Commis- 
sioners themselves. It had been con- 
stantly necessary to take cases into Court 
for the settlement of nice points of law. 
These cases would be multiplied ten- 
fold under the Bill, particularly as to 
property outside the United Kingdom, 
and property subject to aggregation. 
The Attorney General séemed to have a 
curious idea of the High Court. He 
said they ought not to submit all these 
questions to the High Court. Why 
not? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said they might do it if they would 
pay the daty in advance. Why should 
litigants be called on to pay the stakes 
before the race was run? Was that the 
principle upon which the hon. .and 
learned Attorney General cr anyone 
else made his book on the Ascot Cup? 
He should think not. By the Succession 
Duty Aet of 1853 no such condition as 
that was imposed upon an appellant. 
The duty was not to be paid in advance 
when that duty was in dispute. Had the 
hon. and learned Attorney General for- 
gotten that Act when he talked about 
importing no new element into the 
law? By Section 50 of that Act, a 
party dissatisfied might appeal, and 
the Court had jurisdiction to hear 
and determine’ the matter, and to 
award costs, too; and, where the amount 
involved did not exceed £50, the party 
dissatisfied might lodge his appeal! im the 
County Court. There was not a word in 
the Act about paying tle duty in 
advance. Well, such being the law, it was 
a little too much for the Attorney General 
to come down and speak as if they 
were proposing some new monstrosity 
never heard of before in the history of 
law. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had cited-‘the example of the Colony of 
Victoria. But by the Act passed in that 
colony in 1890, it was provided that 
appeals should be tried by the Master in 
Equity of the Supreme Court, and that 
either party to the dispute might have 
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the matter tried by a jury, and the costs of 
such appeals were made to follow theevent. 
The proposals of the Government were 
manifestly unfair. It was monstrous that 
they should leave in the hands of any 
Government in the country the right to 
drag an unfortunate taxpayer into Court 
on an appeal arising perhaps out of an 
excessive assessment, and then that if the 
appellant lost he should have to pay the 
costs, and if he won the Government 
should be allowed to refuse to pay, 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, he had listened most attentively to 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Harrow, and, as 
far as he could understand it, it seemed 
to be an argument against appeals 
altogether. He did not understand that 
the Judges would have the right of 
increasing assessments made by the Com- 
missioners. Amendments moved by hon. 
Members opposite in the course of this 
Bill were in the interests of a class. In 
fact, he had heard of no Amendment 
from that side which was not in the 
interest of the rich and powerful. He 
would ask whether it would not be 
possible, instead of demanding down on 
the nail the whole sum which should be 
paid in eight years, that security for pay- 
ment should be required? He thought 
the Opposition would have some reason 
to complain if the Government insisted 
upon a payment, which the Bill allowed 
to be spread over eight years, being 
required, in case of an appeal, to be paid 
down at once. Theamount might be an 
impossible one to pay. He thought that 
the Courts should have discretionary 
power to take security pending an 
appeal. 

*Sirr M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hoped that the Government would give 
an answer to the suggestion of the last 
speaker. That hon. Baronet, he thought, 
had been rather unfortunate in his 
absences from the Committee. He (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach) would point out to him 
that many Amendments from the Oppo- 
sition side were moved in the interests of 
the poorer classes and not, as he had 
said, in the interests of the rich and 
powerful. This proposal to give the 
Government the power of insisting on 
the payment of the duty before the right 
to appeal could be exercised was one 
which would affect the poor, and the 
Amendment was directly in their in- 
terest. He hoped they would hear from 
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the Government a statement that they 
would in some way modify their propesal 
beyond the point the Attorney General 
suid was necessary—which only extended 
as far as this—namely, where the option 
had been exercised, or was about to be 
exercised, of paying the duty by instal- 
ments, then only such instalments as 
were. due should be paid before the right 
of appeal was exercised, This was not 
a matter, by any means, which affected 
real property only ; it touched various 
kinds of personalty much more. A man 
might leave behind him a large amount 
of personal property ef a kind which 
could not be immediately realised. How 
in the world in that case was an executor 
to find the money before exercising his 
right of appeal? It would be perfectly 
impossible. Why was it that Her 
Majesty’s Government had thought it 
necessary to import this provision into 
the Bill? As the hon, Member for Lynn 
Regis had showed conclusively, the pro- 
posal of the Bill was contrary to the 
existing law, the individual liable to 
Succession Duty not being required to pay 
a penny before the decision of the Court 
was given. That ought to be the rule 
in the present case. He (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) hoped that in the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the Secre- 
tary of State for India (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) would be able to make some 
statement which would relieve the minds 
of hon. Members on this matter and 
assure them that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in proposing this right of appeal, 
intended that the right should be a real 
one. It was absurd to put into an Act 
of Parliament a right of appeal and then 
deny the exercise of that right until the 
sum in dispute—which might be a large 
one—had been paid down, He hoped to 
hear some statement from the Govern- 
ment to the effeet that they did not in- 
tend to adhere to this most unfair pro- 


posal. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said, it seemed hard and un- 
necessary to require the money to be paid 
in, having regard to the fact that in- 
terest at 3 per cent. was already running 
on the amount, and in considering the 
question of interest to be paid by exe- 
cutors it must be borne in mind that 
agricultural land did not return 3 per 
cent., so there was already a stimulus to 
ready payment. A further injustice 
was apparent that when an excess 
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amount had been charged there was no 
arrangement in the Bill whereby it would 
be returned to the executor, and an allow- 
ance made for excess interest he had paid. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he would ask for an answer to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General as to the question 
about costs. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Carson) that as the clause stood the 
Courts would have no power to give even 
a successful litigant costs against the 
Crown. This would be a great hardship 
upon persons against whom an excessive 
demand for Estate Duty had been made. 
*Sir J. RIGBY (who was almost 
inaudible in the Gallery) was understood 
to say that, with regard to costs against 
the Government, as the law had formerly 
stood they could not be recovered unless 
the Act under which the case was 
triable made provision for such recovery. 
The law had been altered, however, and 
under the changes made by the Judica- 
ture Acts a successful litigant against the 
Crown would, in certain cases, get his 
costs. Under the provisions of the Acts 
relating to the Income Tax and to the 
Inhabited House Duty parties disputing 
their assessment wererequired to pay the 
duty before they appealed. In the 
absence of such a provision the tempta- 
tion to embark in litigation with the 
object of delaying payment would be 
very great, and the expense which the 
Government would be put to would be a 
matter of serious financial concern. The 
moment it was shown there was reason- 
able doubt as to the utility of the Go- 
vernment proposal he had offered to put 
words into the clause to obviate the diffi- 
culty complained of. He proposed, how- 
ever, in this respect not to act upon the 
spur of the moment, but after due con- 
sideration and on arriving at a deliberate 
conclusion in the matter. In matters 
relating to the public Revenue there was 
an Act he believed of the year 1861— 
though he could not be sure—which 
rovided that in litigation with the 
rown, where the money sued for 
would, if recovered, go to the pub- 
lic Revenue, costs should be paid as 
between subject and subject. He thought 
he was right inthat. He considered that 
the clause was sufficient for its purpose, 
and until they had ascertained the con- 
trary he saw no reason for the adoption 
of a somewhat misty clause as to 
costs. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the Government had not fully realised 
the position in which the Committee 
found itself. It was true that his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment raised three ques- 
tions of great importance, and on those 
three questions, as the discussion had 
ranged over a whole series of Amend- 
ments, he would say a word before he sat 
down. The question put from the Chair 
covered one point, and one alone—namely, 
whether there should be an appeal or 
anything besides the value of the pro- 
perty as assessed by the Commissioners. 
The question put was whether Sub-sec- 
tion 6 should stand part of the Bill. 
If that sub-section were carried it 
would be impossible to have an appeal 
except on the value as assessed by 
the Commissioners of particular parcels 
of property. With regard to that ques- 
tion, it was said that no one had dared to 
meet the challenge thrown out that if 
the Amendment were carried in its pre- 
sent form a vast mass of questions would 
be brought before the Courts by con- 
tentious litigants, and the whole course 
of administration in the Inland Revenue 
Office would be blocked, and the Courts 
themselves would be hardly able to deal 
with the mass of business brought before 
them. That was the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General. He did not say it was with- 
out force. Though couched in unfortu- 
nate language, there might have been 
the kernel and nucleus of truth in the 
argument. The Attorney General did 
not appear yet to have discovered in all 
his experience of Committee work in the 
House that the Government had some- 
thing more to do besides pointing out 
weak spots in Amendments moved to 
their Bills. No doubt they had so show 
Amendments to be defective, if they 
were so; but they had to do more. It 
was the duty of the Government to show 
that the Bill to which the Amendments 
were moved really carried out the prin- 
ciple of justice and of equity. The 
Attorney General was more successful in 
showing that the Amendment went too 
far than in proving that the Bill went 
farenough. He never attempted to show 
that the Bill went far enough. It did 
no go far enough. What did itdo? It 
gave an appeal upon questions concern- 
ing the valuation of a part of a property, 
but other matters besides that would 
arise which might be of vital importance 
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to those who had to pay the duty, and in 
which it was right to have the decision 
of the Inland Revenue Court overruled if it 
was wrong. Possibly the Amendment 
might be modified, and he would ask the 
Government if they were prepared to ac- 
cept words giving the right of appeal to 
any personaggrieved by the decision of the 
Commissioners as to the amount of duty 
they had to pay ? Were the Government 
prepared to allow an appeal not upon any 
frivolous ground, not upon mere rules of 
procedure, but upon the amount of duty 
to be paid? That would be a plain, 
simple, and equitable mode of dealing 
with the question, and a change of 
a word or two in the first part of the 
Amendment would carry out the object 
in view. He thought also that it would 
have been well if the Government had 
satisfied themselves on the point by re- 
ference to the Statutes at large, and not 
merely trusted to memory whether or not 
there was power to claim costs against 
the Crown in cases like this. Of course, 
they could not expect the Attorney 
General, with all he had to bear in mind, 
to be able to: tell them at once from 
memory what was the real state of the 
law. This was a point that ought to be 
cleared up. On the question of affidavits 
he would not interpose between his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Walthamstow 
Division and the Attorney General be- 
yond saying that if the Courts thought 
fit to deal with the question by affidavits 
the power was one which might be exer- 
cised without objection. With reference 
to the point as to whether there was to 
be a right of appeal before the whole of 
the duty was paid, that the argument of 
the Attorney General on the Act of 1853 
and the Stamp Act of 1891 did not quite 
satisfy him. Indeed, he might present 
the hon. and learned Gentleman with an 
example more powerful than those he had 
quoted, because he believed that under 
the existing Probate Law the whole duty 
had to be paid before any appeal could 
lie. The Government were now for the 
first time increasing the Death Duties to 
a point which might make it difficult for 
an inheritor of personalty to pay without 
selling large portions of it. Let them 
take the case of an owner of works of 
art and pictures under settlement, and he 
would ask the Committee to conceive the 
hardship of a man in such circumstances 
being forced to sell his pictures in order 
to pay the duty, and before the Court 
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finally decided whether the duty in re- 
spect of which those pore had to be 
sold was the duty which ought to be 
paid. Suppose the Court did decide after 
the sale that the duty charged was unjust. 
How was that injustice to be remedied ? 
How was the man to get back his pic- 
tures? The iniquity was so obvious that 
he was convinced the Government would 
not be able to stand by the clause in its 
present form, As the Question in the form 
in which it was put from the Chair pre- 
cluded the discussion at that stage of other 
points which had been raised he would 
reserve until a later opportunity what he 
had to say upon them. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
listened with great attention to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he would like to be allowed to say 
at once that it was not the interest of the 
Government, in collecting this or any 
other tax, to collect it in a form which 
should be oppressive to the taxpayer. 
Consistently with obtaining the duty it 
was the interest of the Government to 
make the method of raising the tax as 
easy as possible to those who had to pay 
it. But he was sure that right hon, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite could not have 
any desire to place any practical difficulty 
in the way of the Departments in collect- 
ing the money which Parliament had 
sanctioned. He gathered from the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman that 
he did not think the Amendment in its 
present form offered the best possible 
plan of carrying out the objects he had 
in view. He recognised that there was 
a great deal of force in what had been 
said, and the Government wished to con- 
sider how best an arrangement could be 
made whereby the position of the tax- 
payer might be alleviated and at the 
same time the practical col'ection of the 
Revenue secured. As had already been 
pointed out under the Stamp Act of 1891, 
the money had to be paid before any 
appeal could be brought. But he thought 
that the case with reference to pictures 
cited by the right hon. Gentleman was a 
strong one, and he was ready to consider 
whether or not there was adequate 
security for the protection of those 
upon whom the Government admitted 
that they were laying a heavy burden. 
He pointed out, however, that the 
subject had always the right of 
appeal to the Courts at his command 
by the simple process of not paying 
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the money claimed, and challenging the 
equity and legality of the charge. The 
Government were not disposed to dis- 
regard the evidence on the question, and 
in concert with hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were ready to consider how they might 
reconcile the two principles—to make the 
payment easy for the taxpayer and safe 
for the Government. He was bound to 
look to the latter point, but it was 
equally the duty of Members on all sides 
of the House to study the interests of the 
taxpayers. He hoped, therefore, the 
Committee might be able to come to some 
satisfactory arrangement on this point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
listened with pleasure to the conciliatory 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he fully appreciated the spirit in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had met their 
objections. But what practical steps 
were to be taken to meet the difficulty ? 
Was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prepared to suggest any words in place 
of the Amendment ? 

Str W. HARCOURT said, he could 
not suggest words now, because he must 
confer first of all with the persons who 
had to administer the duty. Could it not 
be dealt with on Report ? 

Mr. BYRNE thought that it would be 
better to withdraw the Amendment and 
bring up a new clause. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
doubted if it would be more convenient 
to strike the sub-section out altogether 
and bring up a new clause. In that way 
they would reserve the whole matter ; but, 
as a matter of fact, there were sub- 
sequent Amendments down which raised 
every one of these points, and the ques- 
tion was, whether it would not be better 
to discuss the subject on those Amend- 
ments ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he thought 
that Sub-section 6 should be withdrawn 
and the whole question left open for 
treatment when the new clause was 
brought up. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
hoped the Government would not run 
away with the idea that the Stamp Act 
of 1891 afforded a reasonable precedent. 
That was only applicable to very small 
matters. 

Mr. BYRNE asked if the Govern- 
ment would draw up the new clause ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: Yes. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
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the Amendments on the Paper relating to 
this question would receive the considera- 
tion of the Government. He had one 
which he thought it very desirable to 
have incorporated in the clause. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The whole 
subject shall be carefully considered. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Cleanse, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
had an Amendment to substitute the 
County Courts for the High Court. He 
presumed that that was one of the 
matters which the new clause would deal 
with. 

Srr W. HARCOURT said, he was 
in favour of the principle of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment, because 
the Government wished to save expense 
as far as possible, especially in small cases. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, there 
was one point he should like to men- 
tion. He had felt some difficulty in 
fixing the limit at £10,000. He would 
like to see that raised if possible. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will bear 
that in mind. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 7. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
page 5, line 23, to leave out from the word 
“duties” to the word “shall.” He 
said, his object in proposing the 
Amendment to omit these words, i.e., 
“ mentioned in the First Schedule to this 
Act,” was to secure the insertion of 
other words which would make more 
clear what existing law and practices 
were to be incorporated. The Govern- 
ment by naming the First Schedule 
intended to bring in the Probate, Legacy, 
Temporary Estates, and Succession 
Duties, but it would refer to only certain 
portions of the Succession Duty, and con- 
fusion might arise unless clearer words 
were inserted. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
23, to leave out from the word “ duties ” 
to the word “shall."—(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr.R. T. REID thought, perhaps, it 
would be sufficient if the clause read— 

“The existing law and practice relating to 
any of the duties now leviable on or with refer- 
ence to death shall, &c.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES aid, he 
would aceept those words. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he would 
suggest to the Solicitor General the de- 
sirability of adding the further words 
“so far as the same are applicable.” 

Mr. R. T. REID: It is usual to insert 
such words. Probably they had better 
come in after “ Act,” in line 24. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
24, after the word “ Act,” to insert the 
words “so far as the same are appli- 
cable.”"—(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
24, after the word “ collection,” to leave 
out the word “and”; and in same page, 
same line, after the word “ recovery,” to 
insert the words “and re-payment.”’— 
(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH asked whe- 
ther this Amendment did not raise the 
question of the repayment of excessive 
duty paid to the Commissioners ? Either 
there should be no interest paid by the 
person accountable for the duty or the 
Commissioners should pay interest if they 
received too much duty. How far did the 
insertion of the word “repayment ” affect 
that point ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the introduc- 
tion of the word “repayment” would 
leave. the question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman entirely untouched. If 
the right hon. Member read the clause 
he would find the words— 

“Shall apply for the purposesof the collec- 
tion and recovery of Estate Duty as if such law 


and practice were in terms made applicable to 
this part of the Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
25, after the word “duty,” to insert the 
words— 


“And for the exemption of the property of 
common seamen, marines, or soldiers who are 
slain or die in the service of Her Majesty.” 
—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. BARTLEY inquired if the word 
“common” was necessary ? In the pre- 
sent times it did not read very well. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was the 
language used in old Acts. But he would 
like to ask the Solicitor General if other 
property should be exempted—savings 
bank deposits, amounts due to the 
servants of the Crown, and similar 
moneys. There was also the question of 
officers’ property. ' 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he was under 
the impression that all these cases were 
already provided for. 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, but there is 
a limit of £100, I believe. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I will look into it. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH thought this 
matter required still further considera- 
tion. He understood the law to be that 
property of whatever amount belonging 
to common seamen, marines, or soldiers 
slain in the service of Her Majesty was 
exempt from the tax. Was that so ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: Yes. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: That 
being so, was it a fair position? An 
officer might be a very poor man, and, it 
was conceivable, might have little more to 
leave than some common seaman or 
soldier. Surely officers should be placed 
on the same footing, because they were 
often quite as poor us men serving as 
seamen or soldiers. Indeed, it might 
oceur that a soldier who was slain might 
be the possessor of a large amount of 
property, which, perhaps, had been left 
to him unknown to himself. Yet that pro- 
perty would escape all duty. He did 
think that if any exemption were 
allowed it should extend to the officer 
if he were a poor man. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, there might 
be other than soldiers or sailors who had 
done heroic acts and others who had 
sacrificed their lives in ways other than 
heroic. Everyone, however, desired to 
exempt the common soldier. If the 
principle was taken further they would 
have to consider the cases of men who 
went down into coal-pits for rescue pur- 
poses or of lifeboat men or others who 
performed heroic acts, and he was not 
sure but that they might find a good, 
many other cases. 

*Sir’' M. HICKS-BEACH said, 
if the exemption of common soldiers 
were extended to the officers it would 
not bring in the cases to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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alluded. They were all in the same 
service. At present a soldier who might 
have more money than his officer would 
be exempted, while the latter must pay. 
A far more logical exemption would be 
that property below a certain limit, whe- 
ther belonging to officers or to the men 
serving under them, should be exempted. 
He did not know whether he could move 
to insert the word “officer” before 
* common soldier.” 

Mr. R. T. REID was understood to 
say that he could not accept an Amend- 
ment of this kind which bad been refused 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
thought that on the Report stage they 
ought to do something in the way 
suggested by his right hon. Friend. 
There was no doubt that the exemption 
might go too far even in the case of 
common soldiers. The common soldier 
might be a man of large property, while 
the officer might be a very poor man. 
The fairer plan would be to provide that 
in the case of either an officer or soldier 
dying in the Service, if their property 
was below a certain limit, it should be 
exempt. He certainly thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman went 
a little too far as regarded the common 
soldier. He had picked out only the 
private soldier and had not brought in the 
officer for exemption. Under the law 
which existed up to last year certain 





exemptions were made in favour of the’ 


officers as well as of the soldiers. If they 
were going to do justice all round the 
soldier and the officer alike ought to have 
a limit, and under that limit the property 
should be exempt. 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, that while he was at the War 
Office he met with many cases in which 
property was administered for private 
soldiers deceased. But it would be a 
great hardship to exclude officers and 
warrant officers. If the hon. Gentleman 
were to include officers and make the limit 
£250, it would probably cover the cases of 
999 soldiers out of a thousand, and the loss 
to the Revenue would be very slight. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he hoped this 
matter would be allowed to stand over 
for the Report stage. It was obvious 
that he could not now reply to the Amend- 
ments suggested, but he would speak to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, this 
matter of exemption required more atten- 
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tion than it had yet received. His hon. 
Friend had run in as the saviour of the 
common soldier, but he forgot the ex- 
emptions under the old Act. If they 
maintained the exemption of the common 
soldier and marine and sailor and did 
away with the exemption of the widow, 
they would have to consider how they 
were going to deal with the exemption 
of the Royal Family. He did not think 
these exemptions could be disposed of 
in this way. He agreed that some re- 
lief ought to be afforded in certaia in- 
stances, but he hoped the Solicitor 
General would deal with them on some 
principle, such as fixing a limit under 
which no tax should be charged. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, if the matter 
were postponed, it must be on the strict 
understanding that they should go into 
the whole subject on Report. They 
must examine these particular cases, and 
also the question of exemption on account 
of heroic acts—whether there should not 
be exemption up to £100 where acts of 
heroism were performed foi the public 
good. On the Report stage he should 
move exemption in these cases up to a 
small amount that could pot injure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s receipts. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he thought the hon. Member for North 
Islington was a little hypercritical about 
the employment of the term “common 
soldier.” The term bad been used in the 
Articles of War for the last 200 years, 
and there was nothing derogatory in it 
any more than there was in alluding to 
the late Member for North-West Ham 
as the “Common” Serjeant, or to 
the hon. Member for Peterborough as a 
member of the “ Common” Council. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he rose to 
move the omission of Sub-section 2, 
which read as follows :— 

“The executor of the deceased shall, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, specify, in 
appropriate accounts annexed to the Inland 
Revenue affidavit, all the property in respect of 
which Estate Duty is payable upon the death of 
the deceased.” 

As though this sub-section were not 
enough, the Solicitor General proposed 
to add to it—according to an Amendment 
on the Paper— 

“and shall be accountable for the Estate Duty 
on all personal property wheresoever situate of 
which the deceased was competent to dispose at 
his death.” 
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In order to understand the liability of the 
executor, he would ask the Committee to 
refer to the fourth sub-section of the 
same clause, which said that the executor 
—who was the n accountable— 
should if required by the Commissioners 
“deliver to them and verify a statement of such 
particulars and evidence as they require relating 
to any property which they have reason to 
believe to form part of an estate liable to Estate 
Duty on the death of the deceased.” 


So that the executor was not only bound 
to specify in appropriate accounts to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, but he 
was also, on the requisition of the Com- 
missioners, to give particulars and 
evidence, and he was to do that under 
very severe penalties. If the Committee 
would refer to Sub-section 5 of the same 
clause, they would find that the person 
who failed to comply with any of the 
foregoing provisions would be liable to 
pay £100, or, if Estate Duty was pay- 
able, a sum equal to treble the amount 
of the Estate Duty for which he was 
accountable according as the Commis- 
sioners elected. Therefore, whether the 
information was of any use or not, and 
whether it resulted in anything or not, 
the penalty was £100 fine for non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of the clause, 
and if there was any result the executor 
was not only liable to pay the duty, but 
he was liable to pay treble the amount. 
He might be able to charge the duty 
against the estate, but for his 
default he certainly would not be 
able to charge twice the amount of 
duty which was added to the duty 
by way of penalty. This clause 
as it stood would involve the 
executor in the necessity of making 
inquiries into things which did not con- 
cern him except for the purposes of the 
Estate Duty. The duty of an executor or 
ap administrator as personal representa- 
tive of the dead man was to look after 
the funeral, administer the affairs, 
get in the assets, discharge the 
liabilities, and divide whatever might be 
remaining—after he had paid the debts— 
among tke persons who, according to the 
will or the Statute, were entitled to the 
estate. That was the ordinary duty of an 
executor and administrator, but the Bill 
proposed to superadd to that duties 
which executors had never hitherto had 
to perform—which they had never hitherto 
been held responsible for, or called to 
account on, or required to ascertain in- 
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formation about, or to give evidence with 

to. The duty of an executor was 
now to be enlarged so as to impose on 
him the obligation of finding out all the 
property, however derived, in which the 
deceased had an interest, and which passed 
by deceased’s death to anyone wherever 
the property might be or wherever the 
beneficiaries might happen to reside. The 
result of the clause would be that before 
the executor could obtain his authority 
to act before he could obtain probate, 
he would have to ascertain not only what 
property the deceased had, but also what 
property he had any interest in any- 
where throughout the world, and which 
passed on his death anywhere to any- 
body throughout the world. He would 
not be able to do this in a perfunctory 
and general way, for he would have to 
give information and particulars. In 
ordinary cases, no doubt, no difficulty 
would arise. He (Mr. T. H. Bolton) 
was free to admit that. But there were 
a vast number of cases in which difficul- 
ties would arise, and people who were 
liable to penalties would naturally take 
time to make inquiries and satisfy them- 
selves before they ran any risk. He 
maintained that the clause would put 
upon an executor obligations which 
hitherto he had not had to bear and which 
to a large extent were unnecessary. 
He really thought the proposal put a 
great, serious, and unnecessary obliga- 
tion upon the executor. An executor 
was a person who took upon himself very 
delicate, difficult, and arduous and re- 
sponsible duties, without any remunera- 
tion, and mostly at great sacrifice of time 
and trouble, and so far from imposing 
these obligations and holding over him 
in terrorem pains and penalties, the object 
of the Government should be to afford an 
honest man who did his duty reasonable 
protection and not deter him from dis- 
charging his duties. He was one of 
those who believed that a man who 
honestly discharged the duties of ex- 
ecutor not only did an act of kindness to 
a dead man, but also did service to the 
State, because he discharged an office of 
trust and responsibility. He did. not 
know how they would ever find any 
appreciable number of men to undertake 
the office of executor with these serious 
anxieties and troubles cast upon them. 
He knew the Solicitor General would 
refer him to the words of the clause— 
“ to the best of his knowledge and belief” 
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—but he would remind the Solicitor 
General, who was an able lawyer, that 
it would not be sufficient for an executor 
to rely upon his own casual acquaintance 
with the deceased's affairs, and to put 
down in the return to the Government 
such items of estate and property as he 
thought the deceased was entitled to and 
such value as he thought might be put 
upon them. He would have to get 
valuations and, in some cases, expert 
opinions. These returns had to be pre- 
pared with care. It would be the 
executor’s duty to make inquiries, and in 
the course of those inquiries all sorts of 
questions would arise as to the property 
of the deceased. Expensive inquiries and 
investigations would have to be made, 
and expensive opinions obtained, before 
the executor could honestly and suc- 
cessfully prepare the statement in order 
to satisfy the authorities of Somerset 
House. The executor would not only 
have to make u return of the personal 
property of the dead man, of property 
which came within his exeeutorship, but 
of all property passing on the death, 
such, for instance, as property under 
any settlement in which the deceased 
bad wn interest, however small. All 
that would have to be inquired into and 
information obtained. He did not find 
any power given for the executor to 
charge over, as against any separate 
estate, the expenses which he would be 
put to in making those inquiries into 
separate estates in which the deceased 
had an interest. The expenses might 
reach scores and hundreds of pounds ; 
and when the information was given to 
Somerset House, the executor had nothing 
but his own testator’s estate from which 
to recoup himself. Let them take the 
case of a man who was a tenant for life 
under a settled estate, which would pass 
away from most of his family. That 
man might have saved a very small 
sum or might possess very little indeed 
as provision for daughters not interested 
under the settlement. In that ease his 
executor would have to make inquiries 
and get all this information, and might 
not be able to recoup himself out of 
the settled estate, and might be obliged 
to throw it upon the dead man’s own 
property, to the disadvantage of the 
daughters, or other people entitled. 
There ought to be some provision in the 
Act which would give the executor 
power to recoup himself at the expense 
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of the estate in respect of which the 
inquiries were made. He thought also 
that by this clause the obtaining of pro- 
bate in many cases would ‘be sériously 
delayed. There should be some provision, 
some express power for an executor to 
obtain partial probate or probate on 
account, or a conditional grant of pro- 
bate, so that he might be able to deal with 
the property as soon as possible, and 
not be involved in the delay which would 
be necessary to get a complete represen- 
tation. He had suggested some days 
ago—and the proposal met with sympathy 
in various parts of the House—that 
under certain circumstances, especially 
in cases of this kind, there should be 
power to get partial or conditional pro- 
bate to enable an executor to deal with 
matters that required immediate atten- 
tion, and he now suggested that there 
should be power in the Bill to enable the 
Government to grant provisional or 
partial probate and to take part of the 
duty, and discharge parcels of the estate 
that might be disposed of. He moved the 
Amendment with a view to relieve ex- 
ecutors of a very serious responsibility, 
and he hoped the subject would be 
fairly considered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
27, to leave out Sub-section (2).—( Mr. 
T. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That ‘ Sub-sec- 
tion (2)’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID: If this duty is to 
be levied it is manifest that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons would 
be acting very unwisely if they were to 
pass the tax and cripple the legitimate 
means by which the tax can be ascer- 
tained and levied., Now, what is this 
clause? It is nothing more than this— 

“The executor of the deceased shall, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, specify in 
appropriate accounts annexed to the Inland 
Revenue affidavit, all the property in respect of 
which Estate Duty is payable upon the death of 
the deceased.” 

Those are the words which cause all the 
mischief which had been so eloquently 
described by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Now, suppose you have a duty which, in 
the opinion of the House, is a legitimate 
duty, how could you better or more 
reasonably ascertain what is due than by 
requiring an executor of the testator, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, to 
make a declaration? I grant that an 
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executor is a person who is not paid ; 
most of us have learned that, to our cost ; 
but there are such things as public duties, 
and a man who takes upon himself the 
private burden of winding "P the estate 
of a deceased relative or friend really 
does incur some obligation to the Ex- 
chequer. Now, I do not think it: is 
proved that the burdens ineumbent upon 
executors are in any degree aggravated 
by the provisions of this Bill. Con- 
sider what an executor has got to 
do already. He is now bound, as 
part of the property liable to the duty, 
to include the accrued income of the 
deceased from any property, real or per- 
sonal, settled or unsettled, up to the date 
of his death. Executors have to dis- 
charge these duties at the present time ; 
in other words, they have to include and 
to enumerate in their accounts the in- 
come upon every class of property 
enjoyed by the deceased, up to the time 
of his death. Well, all we modestly ask 
is that he should also include the capital 
instead of the income alone. Not merely 
do we do that, but it is provided in 
Clause 5, Sub-section 3, that when the 
executor does not know the amount or 
value of any property passing on the 
death, while knowing the existence of it, 
he may state in an Inland Revenue 
affidavit that such property exists, but 
that he does not know the amount or 
value thereof, and that he undertakes, as 
soon as the amount or value is ascer- 
tained, to bring in an account thereof. 
The hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
fact that the matter incurs expense. 
Later ou in the clause there is an Amend- 
ment standing in my name which I hope 
will afford some satisfaction—I had 
almost said consolation—to the hon. 
Gentleman upon that point. It seems 
to me that, however much we may differ 
as to the policy or as to the various 
clauses of this Bill, we ought not to differ 
about this : that if the tax is to be im- 
posed we ought to take steps to enforce 
the payment of it. 

Sm R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he entirely agreed with the senti- 
ment that they ought to take proper 
steps to enforce the payment of the duty 
and the rendering of the accounts, and to 
see that the Government did not lose it. 
But the real question was, whether this 
sub-section did not go a great deal too 
far? He appealed to hon. Members on 
the other side of the House who were 
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impartiai, and who had been good enough 
at times most intelligently to follow 
the Debates, to observe what the clause 
was. He was not asking that’ the 
executor should be free from any of his 
personal obligations ; but this: was a 
clause imposing an absolute penalty of 
£100, or an absolute penalty of treble: 
the Estate Duty for whieh he was? 
accountable. He held that that was not 
right, especially having regard to what 
the executor now had to find out. The 
point was that this was not the kind of 
obligation by which an executor ought to 
come under such a liability... There was 
no question of false returns, for which 
the penalty extended to £500. He was 
not desirous of a person escaping if a 
false return were made, but Sub-section 5 
of the clause subjected everybody “ who 
failed to comply with any of the fore- 
going provisions” of the section to a 
penalty of £100. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was quite 
true that there was a penalty imposed by 
Sub-section 5, but there were many 
Amendments down to it. 

Srr R. WEBSTER said, his point 
was that the statement to be made by the 
executor as to the accounts subjected 
him to a penalty, and they had not had 
the slightest suggestion from the learned 
Solicitor General that he was going to 
modify this penalty clause, and make it 
less stringent. If any of the documents 
should be altered by the executor, to none 
of the obligations or penalties imposed 
upon him did they take exception, but 
they said that the Government were now 
calling upon the executor for the first 
time to perform duties of a much wider 
and of a more difficult character. Every- 
thing the testator was competent to dis- 
pose of was to be brought into account, 
including property abroad and in the 
colonies. Let hon. Members consider 
what the position of an executor would 
be if there happened to be a grudge 
taken against him by some subordinate 
in the Inland Revenue Department. He 
spoke with some knowledge on this 
matter. It was not the first time he had 
known attempts made, even by the 
Inland Revenue, to enforce penalties 
under circumstances under which they 
ought not to be enforced, and he sub- 
mitted that executors were not the class 
of men who ought to be subjected to so 
severe a penalty. Let them summon the 
executor, if they liked, before the High 
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Court, but he submitted that the objection 
which had been taken by thehou. Member 
for St. Pancras was a reasonable one, for 
while imposing fresh duties upon the 
executor they were making him liable in 
respect of matters which would largely 
depend upon the information of others. 
He knew of no case where a penalty had 
ever been imposed in respect of a duty 
which depended upon knowledge and 
belief. Everybody knew how wide those 
words were, and how impossible it was 
for even competent authorities to say to 
what extent belief ought to apply. He 
submitted that it was not right to insert 
a penal sub-section of such stringency. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the proposal 
seemed to him to make it absolutely im- 
possible for anybody to undertake the 
office of executor. If the Bill should 
pass he could not conceive any sane 
man ever undertaking the duty at all. 
This clause made him liable to every sort 
of punishment and penaity, even if, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, he 
should make some mistake. What would 
take place would be that they would have 
Companies or institutions established to 
carry out the duties; because, unless a 
man had a very large interest in the pro- 
perty, the liabilities were really over- 
whelming. If a man made a mistake he 
was liable to all these penalties. 

Mr. R. T. REID: No. If he fails 
to do it to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that was no 
doubt a legal question, but those of them 
who were laymen knew that “ to the best 
of his knowledge and belief” was such a 
vague term that many of them might fall 
under the penalties of the Act without 
sufficient knowledge. If this clause were 
left in the Bill, unless he were left a large 
share in any property he would never act 
as executor. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would like to point out the enormous ex- 
tension of the duties now sought to be 
put upon executors. He granted that if an 
account was required to be rendered there 
must be a penalty for the non-rendering 
of that account, but he asserted that, in 
the case of the executor, the only account 
that it was reasonable to require from 
him was an account of the property which 
he had received or could have received, 
which he had recovered or could have re- 
covered by virtue of his office. The ex- 
ecutor had certain powers given to him 
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to recover and deal with property. Of 
that property he ought undoubtedly to be 
made to deliver a full and true account, 
to the best of his knowledge and _ belief, 
and he thought it was reasonable that a 
penalty should be imposed on him if he 
failed ; but they were imposing almost 
impossible tasks under this Bill, and 
enormously increased duties. The penalties 
would be reasonable enough if the duties 
of the executor were limited to the 
rendering of an account of all pro- 
perty which he could really ascertain. 
But the duty of the executor with respect 
to this Bill was not limited to property 
which the deceased was competent to 
dispose of. And now he would put this 
to the Solicitor General. On what 
ground did the Government ask the 
executor to account for properties in re- 
spect of which they did not impose upon 
him liability to pay duty ? His liability 
to pay duty was limited to personal pro- 
perty of which the deceased was compe- 
tent to dispose, but his liability to account 
went over the whole habitable globe and 
extended to every kind of property, actual 
and potential. If he was to be made 
liable to account for this p-operty why 
did they not impose upon him liability 
to pay duty? They knew that such a 
proposition would be so monstrously 
unjust that the whole earth would rise 
in rebellion against it. Look what the 
executor had got to account for? First 
of all the property of which the deceased 
was competent to dispose and property 
in which the deceased or any other person 
had an interest ceasing on the death of 
the deceased. ‘There were circumstances 
in which annuities were given to cease on 
the death of a Royal person whose death 
could easily be ascertained. On the death 
of that person some other person had an 
interest ceasing on that death, and the 
executor of the Royal person would have 
to bring in an account of that property. 
There were many circumstances under 
which such an executor could not possibly 
know anything about the property which 
would pass with reference to that 
death, Then they came to the 
whole of the category in Sec- 
tion 38 of the Act of 1881, 
which referred to property in the shape 
of gifts and dispositions made with intent 
to evade the duty. That was very pro- 
per matter to be taxed, but he did not 
know how the executor could necessarily 
know of it. The truth was the liability 
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of the executor to account should be 
limited, as his liability was limited to the 
property which came into his hands. 
It was reasonable they should put full 
liability in respect to that. There were 
various other classes of property for 
which the executor was bound to account, 
and of which he might, from the neces- 
sities of the case, know nothing. This 
Estate Duty was payable, not merely on 
property passing by death, but on pro- 
perty passing with reference to the death. 
It might arise long after death. It might 
be a debt due to the estate which ac- 
erued years after. How could they im- 

e upon an executor under a penalty 
of £100 the liability to give an account 
of property which had not yet come to 
anybody’s knowledge whatever, for it 
might not, at the time, have come into 
existence. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I may say that it 
is my intention to propose a mitigation of 
the penalties. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Is the Amend- 
ment on the Paper ? 

Mr. R. T. REID replied that it was 
not yet on the Paper. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that having 
regard to the promise of the Solicitor 
General he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. T. REID moved, in page 5, 
line 30, after “ deceased,” to insert— 
“and shall be accountable for the Estate Duty 
on all personal property wheresoever situate 
of which the deceased was competent to dis- 
pose at his death.” 

This, he explained, was merely a formal 
Amendment, in order to put into ship- 
shape Clauses 2 and 3. Clause 2, Section 
7, if amended as he proposed, would now 
deal with the duties of executor, and 
Clause 3 would deal with the duties 
of persons other than executors, or 
amended by himself. Roughly speaking, 
Clause 2 dealt with executors and per- 
sonal free property, and Clause 3 dealt 
with trustees, guardians, and so forth, 
and the corresponding character of pro- 
perty—namely, settled or real property, 
as the case might be. The reason for 
the Amendment was this: The executor 
was the person on whom the Govern- 
ment relied for the payment of the duties 
on free personalty. Whether such pro- 
perty was situated in this country or any- 
where else there was no other person 
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accountable. He was not saying one 
syllable, and he desired above all things 
not to say anything, about the taxation 
of personal property abroad. He thought 
the Committee had decided to say no- 
thing about it at the present moment. 
Suppose there was any property abroad 
which was liable to taxation for this 
duty—free personal property — under 
these circumstances they said the 
executor should be accountable. The 
point was to get the duty. The executor 
had personalty in this country, and the 
position of the Government was this : 
The executor might say there was such 
an amount to pay for duty, and the Go- 
vernment must get it from the property 
over the water. The Government replied, 
No; that he must pay it out of the 
money he had got in this country, always 
assuming, a matter which had not yet 
been decided, that the Committee were 
of opinion that the property over the 
‘water had to pay duty atall. But if it had 
to pay duty this was the only way the 
Government could get it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
30, after the word “deceased,” to insert 
the words 
“and shall be accountable for the Estate Duty 
on all personal property wheresoever situate of 
which the deceased was competent to dispose at 
his death.”—( Mr. R. T. Reid.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES fully recog- 
nised the desire the Solicitor General had 
that they should not at this moment dis- 
cuss the question of property out of the 
United Kingdom. But it was very diffi- 
cult or impossible to avoid it on this 
Amendment, because—and that was the 
mischief of it—the Amendment made an 
executor liable for property out of the 
United Kingdom. The Solicitor General 
frankly told them that the object was 
to get the duty, and if he got the duty 
he cared for neither Godnor man. But he 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) did. What he cared 
for was the miserable executor, and he 
thought it was very hard to say that the 
executor should be pursued with the un- 
relenting animosity of which the Inland 
Revenue was capable, and perhaps 
thrown into the dungeons of Somerset 
House to languish for the rest of his 
days because, having come into the pos- 
session of £1,000 here, he was called 
upon to pay £10,000 duty in respect of 
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property elsewhere. He would put this: 
ease, which was by no means an imagi- 
nary case, Suppose a gentleman was 
domiciled in this country who. possessed 
£20,000,000 abroad and £1,000,000 here. 
His £1,000,000 here would,go to the 
executor here, and assuming that the 
£20,000,000 abroad was handed over to 
the foreign executor, what would happen? 
There would be £1,600,000 duty due to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
would go to the English executor and 
say, you have got £1,000,000, hand 
me overthat. The exchequer was still 
£600,000 short of duty, but meanwhile 
the whole of the English property went 
to pay the duty payable upon the foreign 
property. It seemed to him to inflict.a 
tremendous hardship upon the executor 
that they should call upon him to pay 
duty upon property as to which he had 
probably no executorship. There might 
be a foreign executor, and they could 
not reasonably say to the English execu- 
tor that he should be called upon to pay 
duty on foreign property with which he 
had nothing in the world to do, of which 
he had no knowledge, and of which he 
was not even executor. He repeated, 
that the Government had departed from 
all known principles of taxation and 
accountability. That a man should 
account for property which came into 
his hands was fair and just, but that they 
should call upon a man to account for 
property which did not come into his 
hands, of which it was impossible he 
should have perfect knowledge, and of 
which he might not have any knowledge 
at all, was most unreasonable, and only 
showed what a miserable system, founded 
on false premises, was intended to be set 
up by this Bill that the Government 
were driven to such a monstrous in- 
justice as was embodied in this Amend- 
ment, and the sub-section to which it 
related. 

Sir R. WEBSTER hoped the Solici- 
tor General would not shut his mind 
against any modification of this Amend- 
ment. In the first place, this seemed 
rather an. inappropriate place to which 
to add the words, The question was 
one of substance, and not of drafting. 
This addition, which was to make the 
-executor accountable;.came in tacked on 
to a clause as to rendering accounts and 
affidavits. He would submit to the 


Solicitor General that it would be far 
better that this should eome as a separate 
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sub-section. But apart from that, he 
hoped the hon, and learned Gentleman 
would be willing to limit the accounta- 
bility at any rate to the assets received by 
the executor here. As this addition to 
the clause was framed, the mere fact that 
there was foreign property, liable to 
duty, which the executor never might be 
able to touch or handle, which he could 
not himself receive, would render the 
English property which came to his 
hands liable for the full amount of that 
duty. That seemed to him in principle 
to be wrong, especially if they remem- 
bered they were supposed hereafter to be 
going to charge against the persons who 
received shares of property the Estate 
Duty relatively for which their property 
was liable. How could they justify the 
proposal to make the executor pay from 
the English property the duty due in 
respect of foreign property when they 
did not know whether that foreign pro- 
perty would ever come into his hands? 
This was not a question of account or 
information, but a question of the 
executor being held accountable, and if 
the principle of the Bill was that there was 
to be passed on, through the executor, 
to the persons entitled, liability to pay a 
relative proportion of the Estate Duty, it 
was quite inconsistent with that principle 
that the executor should be accountable 
for the whole duty on foreign property. 
He did hope the Solicitor General would 
modify his Amendment by saying— 

“When such property shall come into his 
hands, or to the extent to which assets have 
come into his hands.” 

He thought the proper form would be, 
perhaps, to make the Amendment read— 

‘“* Shall be accountable for the Estate Duty on 
all eye property that shall come into his 
hands or control.” 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON desired to call 
the attention of the Solicitor General to 
the words— 

“ The executor shall be accountable for the 
Estate Duty on personal property of which the 
decnegt was competent to dispose at his 


Would that extend to property over 
which the deceased had power of ap- 
pointment ? 

Mr. R,.T. REID: General power of 
appointment. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he would 
put this case. Suppose a man who 
was. tenant for life of settled per- 
sonal property left a small personal estate 
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of his own, but very considerable settled 
property ; that he exercised his power of 
appointment in favour of his children, 
but when the children asked the trustee 
to divide the settled property amongst 
them it was found to be non est, having 
been misappropriated. _ When it had to be 
divided it was not there for division ; the 
appointment had been made, and the Go- 
vernment were entitled to duty. Was 
the executor responsible for the duty ? 
Or suppose the fund was out of the 
jurisdiction, and could not be reached. 
Was the executor to be responsible for 
the duty on that ? 


Mr. R. T. REID said, as he under- 
stood the point of the hon. Member it 
was that the fund, although appointed, 
had been misappropriated. Very well, 
then, nothing passed. The fund sup- 
posed to exist did not exist, and there 
would, therefore, be no duty payable. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight seemed to apprehend that the 
executor would be liable beyond the limit 
of the property coming into his own 
hands. He confessed he had no such 
apprehension that that would be the 
effect of the clause as it stood, but, at 
the same time, if the hon. and learned 
Member thought so he was quite pre- 
pared to meet him and to insert the 
words— 


“shall not be liable for any duty in excess of 
1 ” 


assets of which he has control. 


Sir R. WEBSTER thanked the 
Solicitor General for partly meeting their 
views, but he confessed, on consideration, 
that he thought these words did not 
go quite far enough. It seemed to him 
that an executor who had ex hypothesi 
not had the control of foreign estates 
ought not to be accountable for the 
Estate Duty on foreign, assets, especially 
when it was assumed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was going to 
charge rateably against the recipients 
their proportion of the Estate Duty. He 
accepted the Amendment to the Amend- 
ment so far as it went, and he hoped 
that before they came to a later stage of 
the Bill the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would feel that even a further concession 
was necessary. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, they had it now 
from the Solicitor General that the 
Amendment he had got on the Paper 
was to put into rad Bg these clauses. 
He thought it well to have that, state- 
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ment placed on record. The fact that 
the Bill had been drafted in such a 
fashion that even the Solicitor General 
was bound to state that these Amend- 
ments were necessary to put the clauses 
into ship-shape showed that this discus- 
sion had not been obstructive. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked when they 
should be able to discuss the question of 
the taxation of property situated abroad ? 
He did not mean as regarded time, but in 
what part of the Bill would the matter 
come up ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not see 
very well how we can discuss the ques- 
tion of property situated abroad, in- 
cluding in that colonial property, urtil 
we come to the new clause which deals 
with property situated abroad, which is 
the end of Clause 2, which is passed. I 
do not think we can deal with that until 
we come to the Report stage. I would 
remind the Committee that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
London stated that he had an Amend- 
ment upon this subject which he would 
bring up on the Report stage. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he thought 
perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not quiteremember what had occurred 
on this matter. He (Sir R. Webster) 
and the hon. Member for Liverpool had 
down Amendments on the Paper with 
regard to the reduction of the Colonial 
Duty on the last clause. They came up 
for debate on Thursday, when the 
Solicitor General appealed to them not 
to take the discussion then, on the ground 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
engaged in negotiations, and it would not 
be right to hamper him in the matter. 
Subsequent to that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India got 
up and made a similar appeal. He then 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
if he withdrew his Amendment, it was on 
the distinet understanding that a dis- 
cussion should take place in Committee 
and not on the Report stage. The 
Secretary for India agreed to his (Sir R. 
Webster) and the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool withdrawing their Amendment, on 
the understanding that the discussion 
with regard to colonial property should 
take place in the Committee, and not on 
the Report stage. He only mentioned 
this, because he was sure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not wish to go 
back upon the understanding that had 
been made. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his re- 
collection did not exactly tally with that 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, He 
distinctly pointed out that the Report 
stage was the proper time to raise this 
question of Colonial Duties. Sub- 
sequently his hon. and learned Friend no 
doubt stated that he should like to raise 
the question on the Committee stage, and 
in that case he told him that the only 
alternative would be to bring up a new 
clause after the Bill passed through. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The difficulty 
is this: we havealready passed Clause 2, 
containing these words— 

“and all such property, when situate out of 
the United Kingdom, shall be included, if it is 
liable to Legacy or Succession Duty, or would 
be so liable but for the relationship of the 
person to whom it passes.” 

Hon. Gentlemen will see it is quite 
impossible to introduce anything incon- 
sistent with these words, and therefore, if 
these words are to be modified, it can 
only be done on the Report stage. 

CommanpDER BETHELL said, the 
understanding was that the matter would 
be brought up in a new clause in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, and if that were not 
done, that the Bill should be re-com- 
mitted. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the words 
which the Solicitor General proposed to 
add to the Amendment would not include 
the question— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
do not think this discussion is in Order. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : One word more, 
before we pass away from the subject of 
colonial property, as I do not want the 
impression to be given that the matter is 
entirely disposed of. I wish to say that 
we may consider the question still open 
with regard toa new clause or the re- 
commital of the Bill. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, it was all 
very well to make an executor respon- 
sible for giving information with regard 
to property of which he had full know- 
ledge ; but it was too much to make him 
accountable for property which could not 
by any efforts of his own— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
There is no Question before the Com- 





mittee at the present moment, because I 


have not put the Amendment to the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add, at the end, 
the words— 
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“but shall not be liable for any duty in 
excess of assets of which he has control.”— 
Mr. R. T. Reid.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added to the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON urged that the 
words would carry the responsibility of 
the executor very far indeed; in 
fact, much too far. They left him 
liable to pay duty on property over 
which he had no control ; for instance, 
property over which the deceased had 
the power of appointment, which was in 
the hands of trustees, and over which 
the executor had no power whatever and 
could not reach. It was quite right to 
make the executor liable for money that 
came to his own hands; but to make 
him liable for the assets administered by 
other persons seemed to be carrying the 
responsibility of the executor too far, and 
as it was coupled with penalties it placed 
the executor in a position of great diffi- 
culty and anxiety. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to move to amend the proposed 
Amendment by leaving out the words 
“liable for any duty” in order to insert 
the words “accountable for the duty on 
any property.” He desired the Amend- 
ment to the Amendment to read— 


“but shall not be accountable for the duty on 
any property over which he has no control.” 


Mr. R. T. REID asked whether it was 
customary to move an Amendment to an 
Amendment to an Amendment; and 
whether the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Gentleman would not render nuga- 
tory the words of the original Amend- 
ment standing in his name ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN : It is competent 
for the hon, Member to move his sug- 
gested Amendment, though I am bound 
to say that it is a course that is both un- 
usual and inconvenient. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, after 
that intimation, he would not move the 
Amendment; but they would divide 
against the Amendment of the Solicitor 
General. 


Amendment amended, by adding, at 
the end thereof, the words— 
“ but shall not be liable for any duty in excess 
of a) of which he has control.”"—(Mr, R. 7. 
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Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘and shall be accountable 
for the Estate Duty on all personal property 
wheresoever situate of which the deceased was 
competent to dispose at his death, but shall not 
be liable for any duty in excess of assets of 
which he has control’ be there inserted.” 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, he had re- 
ferred to The Times’ report of what had 
occurred on Thursday night in reference 
to the question of the duties on colonial 
property. He had said that he was 
willing to withdraw his Amendment, 
provided he was assured, on behalf of 
the Government, that the matter could 
be raised on a later clause of the Bill. 
Thereupon the Secretary for India said 
it could be raised on the Report stage, 
and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bristol said it was not fair that the 
question should be postponed until the 
Report stage; and the Secretary for 
India then said that there would be no 
difficulty in raising the question on a new 
clause. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Yes, on Re- 

ort. 

. Srr R. WEBSTER said, that was not 
so. The reference to the new clause was 
made only after the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol had com- 
plained’ that it would not be right to 
postpone the question till Report. 
Everyone present understood the Secre- 
tary for India to refer to a new clause in 
Committee, and not to a new clause on 
Report, and he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would not deny that inter- 
pretation of his remarks. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman thinks he can 
frame a new clause consistent with 
Clause 2, we will be happy to con- 
sider it. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : I will put it on 
the Paper to-night. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 158 ; 
Noes 108.—(Division List, No. 103.) 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH moved to 
insert at the end of the last Amend- 
ment— 

“But the delivery of the certificate to be 
delivered under forty-fourth year of Victoria, 
chapter twelve, section thirty, shall not be 
delayed by reason of the particulars of property, 
other than personal property in the United 
Kingdom, not being included in the accounts.” 
He was informed that under the clause, 
taken with the existing law, it would be 
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practically impossible for an executor to 
obtain probate of an estate vested in him 
without great delay ; and the object of 
his Amendment was to secure that pro- 
bate might be obtained by the executor 
subject to the subsequent adjustment of 
the duty that might be payable on the 
property not included in the accounts. 
As he understood the Amendment, there 
was nothing in it contrary to the prin- 
ciple of aggregation. It was in- 
tended to obviate the delay which 
he thought would otherwise  re- 
sult from the fact of aggregation. 
Obviously, it must be to the advantage 
of everybody that the executor should be 
able to obtain probate as soon as possible ; 
and that some arrangement should be 
made by which he might be able to 
realise personalty, and pay out at least 
portions of the legacies, without having 
to wait to bring into the account property 
situated abroad or in the Colonies, of 
which he had no cognisance, and over 
which he had himself no control. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, at 
the end of the last added words, to 
insert— 

“ But the delivery of the certificate to be 
delivered under forty-fourth year of Victoria, 
chapter twelve, section thirty, shall not be delayed 
by reason of the particulars of property, other 
than personal property in the United Kingdom, 
not being included in the accounts.”—(Sir M. 
Tichs-Beach.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, the object 
of the Amendment was secured by the Bill 
as it stood. In Clause 5 there was a 
provision that an executor need undergo 
no delay in obtaining probate of property 
the particulars of which he was ac- 
quainted with, because there was other 
property which, for one reason or 
another, he was unable to include in the 
account. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, the difficulty 
which his right hon. Friend endeavoured 
to obviate by his Amendment was in con- 
nection with personal property out of the 
Kingdom which could not be included in 
the account, because the details were not 
known. In such a case the executor 
might not be able to get the details of the 
property situated abroad for some consi- 
derable time, and the object of the 
Amendment was to avoid the delay in 
granting probate until all those details 
were obtained, If there was no clause in 
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the Bill to enable probate to be obtained, 
without having to wait until particulars 
of the foreign property was got, the 
omission ought certainly to be supplied. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that Clause 5, 
Sub-section 3, of the amended Bill con- 
tained such a provision. If his memory 
served him right, he believed it was he 
that moved the Amendment for the 
express purpose of meeting the difficulty 
which had been referred to. There was 
no doubt that the executor, on furnishing 
the account of the property within his 
knowledge, would get the certificate in 
respect of that property. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
under the circumstances he would not 
press the Amendment. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. T. REID moved, in page 5, 
line 31, at beginning, insert 
“where property passes on the death of the 
deceased and his executor is not accountable 
for the Estate Duty theron.” 


He said, the Amendment was merely 
consequential on the other Amendments 
which had been adopted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
31, at beginning, to insert the words 


“‘where property passes on the death of the 
deceased and his executor is not accountable 
for the Estate Duty thereon.”—(Mr. R. 7. 
Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
Question put, and agreed; to. 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rerp, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— 

Page 5, line 31, after “ property,” 
insert “ so.” 

Page 5, lines 31 and 32, leave out “on 
the death of the deceased.” 

On Motion of Sir R. WessreEr, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 5, line 32, after “any,” insert 
“ beneficial.” 

On Motion of Mr. R. T. Res, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Page 5, line 34, leave out “ executor 
of the deceased.” 


Mr. BUTCHER said,‘ he desired to 
move an Amendment which would 
prevent an agent or jbailiff being held 


Mr. Butcher 
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liable to pay duty. That they should 
not be responsible was, he was sure, the 
intention of the Government, but under 
the clause as it stood responsibility might 
attach to them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
36, after the word “thereof,” to insert 
the words “not being merely an agent 
or bailiff for another’ person.”—(Mr, 
Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would with- 
draw the Amendment when he pointed 
out the great authority on which these 
words in the clause were used. They 
were taken from the 44th section of the 
Succession Duty Act of 1853, which was 
a model of skill and draftsmanship, and 
that they were sufficient for the purpose 
in view had been amply proved in the 
40 years that had passed since that Act 
was placed upon the Statute Book. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would see 
that his Amendment was not neces- 


sary. 

Mr. BUTCHER said, that in the 
Succession Duty Act a certain definite 
class of persons were specified, but the 
terms of the clause under consideration 
would include persons who might be 
agents simply, and the Amendment was 
necessary in order to make it plain that 
they were not to be accountable for 
duty. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that the 
words in the Bill did not follow those in 
the Succession Duty Act, and that the 
Amendment ought to be inserted. The 
words 
“trustee, guardian, committee or other person 
in whom any interest in the property so pass- 
ing, or the management thereof, is at any time 
vested ” 
would not exclude an agent. These 
were terms of art; and if the Solicitor 
General was so enamoured of them, he 
should follow the terms of the Succession 
Duty Act. 

Mr. BYRNE said, that if the precise 
words of the Succession Duty Act were 
adopted in the clause the object of the 
Amendment would be effected. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the Go- 
vernment did not think the words neces- 
sary, and could not accept them. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
monstrous that they should be met in 
th’s way. They had been told that the 
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wording of the Succession Duty Act had 
been followed, but that was not the case. 
In that Act there was no “other person” 
referred to as being vested with the 
management. If reasonable Amendments 
were not to be met reasonably, the Com- 
mittee must be put to the trouble of 
dividing. It was admitted that what it 
was desired to provide for was the object 
attained by the Succession Duty Act ; 
and, that being the case, why not adopt 
the words of the Succession Duty 
Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
Opposition would be satisfied if the 
words of the Succession Duty Act, 
which the Government said they in- 
tended to apply to the Bill, were 
followed. The Government had not 
defeuded the words of the clause on their 
merits. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK asked the Go- 
vernment why they objected to the 
words proposed ? 

Sirk W. HARCOURT said, they were 
unnecessary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment had set up as their defence of 
the words of the clause as against the 
criticisms of the hon. and learned Member 
for York that the words were in the Act 
of 1853 and had stood the test of 40 
years’ experience. The Opposition ad- 
mitted the force of that argument. They 
therefore asked for one of two things— 
that the Government should either show 
by argument and not by dogmatism why 
they had departed from the original 
words of the Succession Duty Act or 
adopt those words in the clause. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
words of the clause would apply to 
managers and not merely to persons 
receiving the property. He hoped the 
hon. Member for York would press the 
Amendment to a Division if the Govern- 
ment did not give some further explana- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRNE asked the Government 
to state that the words of the clause 
would not apply to areceiver. If they 
did he would go with them. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that all they 
asked was that the Government should 
explain why they thought the words of 
the Amendment unnecessary. Merely to 
say that they did not think them neces- 
sary was no argument to address to the 
Committee. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 130 ; 
Noes 166.—(Division List, No. 104.) 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he desired to 
move, in page 5, lines 36 to 38, to strike 
out— 

“ And every person in whom the same is 

vested in position by alienation or other 
derivative title shall be accountable for the 
Estate Duty on the property.” 
He did not know whether the bon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
desired to take the discussion on these 
words. He had looked through the 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendments and 
could find in them nothing dealing with 
this point. He took these words to 
mean that every person to whom any 
property came, from whatever title 
it was derived, if they were pur- 
chasers for value and entitled to 
receive possession, were accountable 
for Estate Duty. Amendments had been 
put down to Section 9 to give express 
protection to purchasers for value, and 
it was necessary to know why these 
words were put in here—that was to say, 
in Clause 7—if they had not the meaning 
he (Sir R. Webster) said they Lad. So 
far as he could calculate on looking 
through the Bill, there was to be a charge 
in respect of every property in regard to 
Estate Duty. He would call the atcen- 
tion of the Committee to the scheme of 
the Bill. Sub-section 1, of Clause 9, was 
as follows :— 

“A rateable part of the Estate Duty on an 
estate in proportion to the value of any property 
which does not pass to the executor as such, 
shall be a first charge on the property liable to 
duty.” 

This was not the case of an executor, 
but of persons to whom the interest in 
the property passed, and it was to make 
sure that the Revenue did not lose the 
duty. The words had been put in to 
provide that every person who was a 
beneficiary who gave notice that the 
Estate Duty had not been paid should be 
accountable. He should be glad to hear 
from Her Majesty’s Government either 
that the words to which he called atten- 
tion had another meaning than that he 
attributed to them, or that it was intended 
to move an Amendment to cover the 
point he raised. There might be some 
Act of Parliament from which these 
words were taken, and if so the Committee 
would like to hear what was its purview 
and object, and to see whether the 
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Solicitor General had followed it as suc- 
cessfully as he did on the Amendment last 
dealt with. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
36, to leave out the words “and ” to the 
word “property,” in line 38.—(Sir R. 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he must be 
rash enough to repeat the sin which, 
in the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he committed on the last 
Amendment. These words were also 
taken from Section 44 of the Act of 
1853. He should be glad to amend the 
sub-section if amendment were necessary. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that no one 
who read the words of Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 7 would believe that the drafts- 
man had been working from the Succes- 
sion Duty Act. In the Succession Duty 
Act the first qualification was that the 
provision was to be in respect of pro- 
perty at the time the succession became 
an interest and passed. These words 
could not prevent anything happening 
which the general scope and purview of 
the clause would render possible. There 
wasa special Act of Parliament passed 
in 1889 actually protecting purchasers 
for value and mortgagees in respect of 
this duty. He wished to know why the 
words were wanted here? Unless they 
were guarding words, they would have a 
larger meaning given to general words, 
and the question arose whether they ex- 
cluded persons subsequently excluded ? 
He should like to know who were the 
class of persons intended to be hit by the 
words ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he had stated 
that he was prepared to amend the sec- 
tion, but hon. Members opposite seemed 
determined to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : Would not 
these words do— 

“ Not being a bend fide purchaser for value.” 

Mr. R. T. REID: Probably they 
would, but I will look into the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. Gisson Bow ks, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 5, line 41, after “ account,” in- 
sert “to the best of his knowledge and 
belief.” 


Sir R. Webster 
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Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he desired to 
move an Amendment limiting the duty 
of the person in whom property is vested 
to deliver and verify an account only to 
the extent of the property “ actually 
received or disposed of by him.” He 
was not sure how far Amendments 
already agreed to would render these 
words unnecessary. 
it was reasonable for every person to give 
an account of property received or dis- 
posed of by him, but a man would not 
give an account of property that he had 
no knowledge of. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
41, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “ actually received or disposed 
of by him.”—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, it was stated 
what a person had to give an account of 
—namely, that which he had received, 
and had a knowledge of. Clearly, it 
would not be proper to limit bim to 
giving information to that which he him- 
self possessed. The Amendment was not 
necessary, having regard to the whole 
construction of the clause, as well as 
specific words in the earlier part of it. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, it might be 
reasonable that he should give an account 
of any property received or disposed of 
by him, but how could he give an 
account of property over which he had 
no control, and how was he to verify 
a statement as to property of which he 
knew nothing ? The Amendment seemed 
to him necessary. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he had accepted 
the Amendment of the hon, Member for 
Lynn Regis which bore upon these 
matters. If a person had no informa- 
tion there was an end of the matter, 
but if he had some he should be re- 
quired to give the Inland Revenue the 
benefit of it. 

Mr. BYRNE said, it appeared to him 
that the words were necessary. This 
part of the clause ought to correspond 
with the earlier portion, which would 
make certain persons accountable to the 
extent of the property actually received 
or disposed of by them. He had thought 
that the latter part of the clause meant 
to make such persons deliver an account 
of property for which they were accouut- 
able and nothing else. He now under- 
stood that something else was meant ; 


He admitted that - 
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therefore, he thought the Amendment 
essential. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the meaning of 
the clause was that a man should pay 
for what he had and account for what 
he knew of. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON: Has an 
account to be given by each of these— 
the executor of the deceased, trustee, 
guardian, committee, or other person in 
whom any interest is vested ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
people would have to make statements 
founded upon imagination only — and 
make them on oath. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 126 ; 
Noes 155.—(Division List, No. 105.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
upon a point of Order he wished to point 
out that Sub-section 4, taken in connec- 
tion with Sub-section 5, would impose a 
charge which was not warranted by the 
Resolution. They required a person to 
deliver an account, and in case of failure 
he was liable to pay three times the 
amount of the duty, and where there 
was no duty payable he was liable to a 
penalty of £100. The two clauses would 
impose a penalty upon a person who was 
not liable to pay duty at all, but only 
required to know something ; even if no 
Estate Duty was payable he was liable 
to a fine of £100. He submitted that the 
power to fine a person who was not 
accountable was not authorised by the 
Resolution. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the sub- 
sections are in Order, They contain 
provisions as to a penalty to which it is 
not necessary that any preliminary Reso- 
lution should apply. 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rerp, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 6, line 1, leave out “so.” 


Page 6, line 1, after “accountable,” 
insert “ for Estate Duty.” 


Sir J. LUBBOCK moved, in page 6, 
line 1, to leave out from “ accountable,” 
to “ shall,” in line 3. He said the Bill re- 
quired not only that a person should give 
an account, but to verify it if the Com- 
missioners believed he had received any 
information. That imposed a responsi- 
bility which it was impossible to carry 
out, and yet if it were not fulfilled a very 
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heavy fine could be imposed. For the 
present he would content himself with 
moving the omission of the words. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
1, to leave out all the words from the 
word “accountable” to the word “shall,” 
in line 3.—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘and every person’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the right hon. 
Baronet took an unnecessarily strong view 
of this provision. The great bulk of 
people throughout the country would, no 
doubt, give a true and honest account of 
what had been done with the property. 
But there were rogues and dishonest 
people who, knowing that duty was pay- 
able, desired to cheat the Revenue. If 
they were so hampered that they could 
not give the necessary powers to the 
Inland Revenue officers, information as 
to what had become of the property 
could not be obtained. There must be 
some power of the kind in regard to any 
tax, and especially in connection with a 
tax of this kind. The section required 
that persons who had information as to 
the disposal of property should be re- 
quired to make and verify an account of 
it. Was there anything so very meri- 
torious in that? Supposing any hon. 
Gentleman in the House were called 
upon to give an account of any particular 
matter within his knowledge. Would 
he not be discharging a public duty by 
furnishing it? Why should he be cither 
ashamed or afraid to give such informa- 
tion? He saw no reason why there 
should be any limitation upon the powers 
of the Inland Revenue to detect fraud. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, if he really 
thought that this clause was framed with 
a view of meeting the requirements that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman sug- 
gested, he should not support the Amend- 
ment. But it did not seem to him to 
meet the case of persons who had ren- 
dered false accounts or of persons who 
cheated the Government out of their 
duty. If there were such offenders there 
were clauses in the Bill which would 
meet their case. He should like to know 
whether there was the slightest autho- 
rity for any procedure of this kind in 
the hands of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue at the present time? It would 
be a great satisfaction to him if he could 
find out that any such power had been 
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given to Somerset House or the Income 
Tax Commissioners or any persons who 
were in authority, The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said he was informed that the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners found 
that the Legacy Duty was avoided, and 
that they had not sufficient machinery 
to discover the offenders, and then he pro- 
posed to modify the penal clause. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said that 
this tax ought to be collected without 
friction, and that the machinery of the 
Bill ought to be such that the levying 
and collection of the tax should work 
easier in future. Would the House con- 
sider what were the powers given? It 
was not a question of the person account- 
able or a person who had taken away 
property ; but in regard to any particulars 
which the Commissioners required they 
might call upon persons whom they 
believed to have taken possession to give 
and verify the particulars they required. 
They knew that in this Bill foreign pro- 
perty was to be included, and that other 
property never before subject to the tax 
was to be bronght-in. Had the Govern- 
ment considered what was the power they 
were putting into the hands of the Com- 
missioners? Ifthe Commissioners believed 
that some person had taken possession of 
or administered part of the property they 
could call upon him to furnish an account 
and verify it. He submitted that this 
power went beyond anything that was 
needed. It might lead to the raising of 
difficult and troublesome questions on the 
part of the Commissioners, who might re- 
ceive statements made by persons who 
had nothing to do with the estate. It was 
certain that if the clause was framed 
with the idea of getting at people who 
made away with property it would not 
answer its purpose, because a man who 
was capable of making away with pro- 
perty would not stop at making an 
affidavit which would prevent the Com- 
missioners from following it up. He 
could not imagine any state of circum- 
stances which would justify these words 
being inserted in tae Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it appeared to 
him the Government was asking for the 
performance of a duty which could not 
be fulfilled. These persons were to make 
a statement about any property that the 
Commissioners thought formed part of 
an estate that was liable to duty. How 
could a person give full particulars 
about a property of which he knew 


Sir R. Webster 
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nothing? Very likely the Commis- 
sioners might attack the wrong man, 
and endeavour to compel him to 
give particulars about an estate of 
which he knew nothing at all. The 
words were so wide and sweeping that 
it seemed to him the Commissioners, 
knowing how difficult the Bill had made 
it to obtain executors, would attack any 
person who was supposed to have had 
anything to do with the property. 

Mr. BYRNE said, the Commissioners 
called upon this unfortunate man to de- 
liver an account, and to verify it on oath, 
so that he would have to consult a 
solicitor, and would never get reimbursed 
for the expense. He did not think it fair 
that these inquisitorial powers should be 
given to the Commissioners. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought he saw what was suggested by 
the insertion of these words. It was to 
get the settlement of other property 
within the purview of the executor, and 
the notion was that information having 
been given that A B knew something 
about the property the Commissioners 
should go to him for a statement whether 
he did or did not know avything about 
the property. What he wanted to point 
out was that. first of all, this individual 
“whom the Commissioners might be- 
lieve,” and so on, was an entirely new 
personage in ancient or modern history. 
He had never figured in an Act of Par- 
liament before. If he had, he would 
challenge the Solicitor General to tell 
him where. He had certainly never 
figured in the Suecession or Legacy 
Duty Acts, and these Acts had been 
carried into full effect without him. 
The Solicitor General had told them taat 
the various Departments had information 
as to property in the country upon which 
duty was to be paid. That information 
could be obtained without the exercise 
of any such inquisitorial power as was 
proposed here. Under this provision 
they were to take a person and 
compel him to divulge not what he 
knew, but what the Commissioners re- 
quired him to know. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been suggested before. The 
powers under the Succession and Legacy 
Duty Acts had always been found ample 
for their purpose, and the Department 
had been able to obtain all the informa- 
tion wanted, He thought it was mon- 
strous that the Government should intro- 
duce this extraordinary personage. What 
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would be the result? That whenever 
any jealousy arose over the distribution of 
property on the death of the deceased, 
then the sub-section would be a direct 
invitation to some person to send off a 
letter to the Inland Revenue Department 
saying that A B knew more about this 
matter than had been divulged. Then 
would come down a Commissioner with 
all pomp and circumstance. A B might 
say that he knew nothing about it, but 
the Commissioner would say, “ Under 
Sub-section 4 we require you to know 
about it.” Ifthe unfortunate A B, who 
never knew anything at all about the 
matter, should tell the Commissioner to 
go to the door, he would be fined 
£100. 

Mr. MARTIN (Worcester, Droit- 
wich) said, he thought the Government 
might be able to see their way to leave 
out the word “ believe,” and insert “ dis- 
cover or find.” If that were done the 
Commissioners would get all the infor- 
mation they required. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he must ask 
how was a person to verify an account 
of which he knew nothing ? Would the 
Government agree, after the word 
“shall,” to insert the words “to the 
extent of his knowledge”? [An hon. 
MemBer: No.] He was not asking the 
hon. Member, but the Government. It 
was reasonable that they should 
ask a person what he knew, but 
they ought not to go beyond that. 
He could not see why the Solicitor 
General should not agree that after the 
word “shall,” in the third line, there 
should be inserted the words “to the 
extent of his knowledge.” 

Srr W. HARCOURT: Is it really 
worth while to waste further time upon 
this discussion ? The fact is that if the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners think 
that a person can give information they 
will ask him. If he says he kvows 
nothing, there is an end of the matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, he did not intend to 
take part in this diseussion ; but he did 
not think hon. Members opposite had 
realised the importance of the matter. 
They did not know whether there was 
any precedent for this provision. It 
struck him that the section introduced 
for the first time powers which, if 
extended, would necessitate the  in- 
troduction of new rules of  evi- 
dence. He did not. think that any 
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time had been wasted over the discussion 
During the evening’s discussion innume- 
rable weaknesses had been found in the 
Government Bill, nearly three-fourths of 
which had been admitted by the Govern- 
ment themselves. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 114.—(Division List, No. 106.) 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL [ Lords). 
(No. 280.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


*Sir M. HICKS- BEACH (Bristol, 
W..) said, that as this Bill was introduced 
it applied not only to limitations of the 
time for bringing actions, but to the 
subject of contract. Objections were 
made to the proposal with regard to con- 
tracts by some of his constituents, and if 
the Bill still applied to that matter he 
must object to it. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the only pro- 
vision applying to actions founded on 
contract related to proceedings in respect 
of a wrongful act. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) ob- 
jected to the Second Reading. 


Second Reading deferred 


morrow. 


till To- 


PAROCHIAL ELECTORS (REGISTRATION 
ACCELERATION) (Ke-committed) 
BILL.—(No. 175). 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) said, that when 
this Bill was introduced it was about as 
bad a measure as ever came before Par- 
liament. The first clause was particularly 
unworkable, and he was not satisfied 
that it was at all workable now. He 
should be inclined to say that it would 
greatly retard instead of accelerate 
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registration, especially that portion of it 
which provided that Revising Barristers 
should complete the lists for one polling 
district before holding a Court for revising 
the lists in another district. Sub-section 4 
appeared to be new, and he should like 
to hear why it was introduced. 

*THeE PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lereyre, Bradford, Central) : Sub-see- 
tion 3 was very carefully considered by 
the Committee, and uvanimously agreed 
to. With regard to Sub-section 4, I 
think it is only in accordance with the 
law as it now is. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked whether there would be 
any objection to inserting the words “as 
far as practicable” in Sub-section 3, as 
there would, he thought, be great diffi- 
culty in carrying out the provision as it 
stood. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 4, 
after the word “shall,” to insert the 
words “as far as_ possible.”"—(Mr. 


Rankin.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BARTLEY remarked that when 
the Bill was introduced it was so badly 
drafted that it was acknowledged on all 
sides that it could not possibly work. It 
was sent to a Grand Committee and then 
to a Select Committee, and now when it 
came back an obvious Amendment was 
to be put into the first clause. He did 
not think this was the way in which Bills 
ought to be dealt with. If such altera- 
tions were wanted the Bill ought to be 
sent back to the Committee. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I do not 
admit that the Bill was originally badly 
drawn, very few Amendments were in- 
serted in Committee, although the Bill 
was very carefully considered by a very 
strong Select Committee. It was not 
considered absolutely necessary to insert 
the words now proposed, but the Com- 
mittee did not see any objection to them, 
and as they have been moved I do not 
raise any objection. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
steps had been taken to ascertain the 
opinion of Revising Barristers as to the 
working of the clause ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
asked whether this was a Bill which 
should be proceeded with after midnight ? 
What right had the Government to foist 


Mr. Bromley-Davenport 
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their Bills upon the House at that late 
hour, when they had taken all the time of 
private Members. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
I move, Sir, to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. W. 
Johnston.) 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: May I 
make an appeal to the House? This is 
not a contentious Billatall. It has been 
referred to a Select Committee, and not 
one single Amendment has been made 
on points of principle. The Committee 
was unanimous on every point. It is 
very important that the Bill should pass 
without delay, because Local Authorities 
want to know what the law will be on 
the subject before they take any pre- 
liminary proceedings with regard to re- 
gistration. As to the Revising Barristers, 
I can only say that we have received a com- 
munication from the Association repre- 
senting the Revising Barristers, making 
two suggestions with regard to the Bill, 
and both these suggestions have been 
adopted. The main alteration made by 
the Committee was the extension of the 
period for registration by three days. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I am sorry, 
Mr. Mellor, that I must insist upon my 
Motion. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
May I point out to the hon. Member 
that the Bill does not apply to the coun- 
try from which he comes ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Are we not, 
then, to take part in English measures, 
Sir? 

CommanvDEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : May I suggest that if my 
hon. Friend can see his way to let the 
Bill go on, it will be very convenient in 
the country districts ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : The hon. Member’s question just 
now was whether Irish Members were 
not to be allowed to take part in English 
measures. May I point out that it isa 
question, not of his taking part, but of 
his obstructing such measures. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : After all this, 
Mr. Mellor, I am sorry that I cannot 
agree to let the Bill go on. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
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SEA FISHERIES (SHELL FISH) BILL. 
(No. 274.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time."—( Mr. Bryce.) 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
he must object to the Second Reading 
unless the Government could give the 
Essex Members time to discuss the Bill. 
The Government, up to now, had not 
shown any great consideration for the 
County of Essex, and he would suggest 
that they should grant a day for the dis- 
cussion of this measure, or, if they could 
not do that, that they should suspend the 
Finance Bill at 9 o’clock for the purpose 
of allowing a discussion. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): It was very largely out of 
consideration for the County of Essex 
that this Bill was brought in, and I 
believe it has the support of every Essex 
Member except the hon, Member him- 
self. I trust that he will not persevere 
in his opposition to it. It was submitted 
to the Conference of Fishery Com- 
missioners last week, and received their 
unanimous approval. I do not believe 
that there is any objection to it except 
on the part of the hon. Member’s con- 
stituents. The House knows how pressed 
we are for time, and I hope the hon. and 
gallant Member will allow the Bill to 
get a Second Reading to-night. If it be 
possible at any future stage to have any 
discussion, of course I shall be only too 
happy to do so. I can, however, make 
no promise on the subject. The Bill is 
a very simple one, and one that it is very 
desirable to pass. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
expressed a hope that his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Major Rasch) would 
withdraw his opposition to the Bill. He 
spoke in the interest of fishermen and 
others on the coast of Essex, a great 
many of whom were in favour of the 
Bill, which he (Mr. Round) believed 


would settle a vexed question in a satis- | 


factory way. 

CommanpER BETHELL alsoappealed 
to his hon. and gallant Friend to with- 
draw his opposition. He had received 
representations from the Fishery Board 
to which he belonged in favour of the 
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Bill, and the measure was approved by 
the Fishery Committee, of which he was 
last year a Member. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked for an 
explanation of the Bill’s provisions. 

rk. BRYCE: I have said already 

that its object is to enable Fishery Com- 
mittees to make bye-laws in certain cases. 
They have received certain powers of 
making bye-laws under existing Acts, 
and we propose to extend those powers 
to the protection of shell-fish and of the 
places in which shell-fish spawn. 

Masor RASCH: I am sorry to say 
that I cannot give way unless the Go- 
vernment will give proper time for the 
discussion of the Bill. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES REGISTER 
BILL.—(No. 94.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Clough.) 


An hon. MemBer : I object. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he hoped the House 
would not prevent this Bill being read a 
second time. It was not a Government 
Bill, but there was a great deal in it that 
was valuable, and on behalf of the Board 
of Trade he had to say they were pre- 
pared to assent to the Second Reading, 
as it was a Bill that it was believed 
would be very much in the interests of 
the public. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he raised an 
objection to this Bill the other day, as 
it struck him that this great alteration 
in the law relating to Companies should 
not be passed without the Board of 
Trade distinctly stating they approved 
of it ; and for that reason he stopped it. 
If they were to understand distinctly that 
the Board of Trade recognised this Bill 
as an important measure and sanctioned 
it, he would not object. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I 
object. 

Mr. CLOUGH appealed to the hon, 
Member not to object, as the Bill had the 
approval of the Department, subject to 
certain Amendments that would be in- 
troduced. 


3S 
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Mr. TOMLINSON: I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 11) BILL. 
(No. 255.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BILL. 
(No. 165.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 12) BILL. 
(No. 256.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 


the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 195.) 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—(No. 222.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 


the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL.—(No. 228.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL.—(No. 229.) 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL.—(No. 230.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 17) BILL.—(No. 248.) 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to— 


Commissioners of Works Bill, with an 
Amendment. 

Music and Dancing Licences (Middle- 
sex) Bill. 

Indian Railway Companies Bill. 


{COMMONS} 
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That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the law of Arbi- 
tration in Scotland.” [Arbitration 
(Scotland) Bill [Zords.]} 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under ‘ The Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act,. 1870, re- 
lating to Bolsover Gas, Earby and 
Thornton Gas, Ilford Gas, and Willen- 
hall Gas.” [Gas Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) Bill tfords. 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Clonmel and Moss Side 
(Collier Marr)” [Electric Lightin 
Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [Lords.} 


Select Committee on Charity Commis- 
sion,—That they give leave to Lord 
Welby to attend in order to his being 
examined as a Witness before the Select 
Committee appointed by this House on 
the Charity Commission, his Lordship 


(in his place) consenting, 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL [ Lords.]—(No. 258.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported ; 


as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL.—(No. 199.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 1) BILL 
[ Lords. | 


Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. [ Bill 288.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 5) BILL [Lords.] 
Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. [Bill 289.] 


ARBITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL [Lords.] 


Read the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. {Bill 290.] 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before One o’clock 
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1437 Endowed Schools Act, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 19th June 1894. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


*Viscount CROSS, in moving for an 
Address to Her Majesty that Ruthin 
Grammar School should be excluded 
from the Scheme of the Charity Com- 
mission for the County of Deubigh under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, said, the school was founded by a 
native of Ruthin who afterwards became 
Dean of Westminster, in 1795, Gabriel 
Goodman, and from a relation of his the 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and of 
the same name, further endowments were 
received. Subsequent endowments were 
also given to the school. It was neces- 
sary, in considering the nature of the 
school, to mention the buildings which 
were founded to carry it on, because the 
collegiate, the parochial church of St. 
Peter, Christ’s Hospital, the cloisters, the 
residence of the warden of Ruthin, the 
Grammar School occupied by the head- 
master and the school-house, formed a 
large group of buildings practically under 
the shadow of the church and part of the 
old cathedral precincts. There could not 
be the smallest doubt that from that 
time it was always carried on under the 
provisions of the Trust Deed as strictly 
as possible as a Church of England 
school. The foundation deed was as ex- 
plicit as it could possibly be upon that 
point. Both the master and his pupils 
were to attend chapel regularly at 
certain times and seasons, and the students 
were all taught the Church Catechism, 
and the position of the school buildings 
showed that it was meant to be in the 
closest possible connection with the 
Church at Ruthin. So matters continued 
for a long time until 1863, when a 
Scheme was passed which did not touch 
the question of the school being a Church 
endowment in any shape. That part of 
the endowment was jleft entirely as it 
was, and so matters went on until 1869 
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The Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
expressly excluded from the operation 
of the Act all foundations which did 
not come within the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869. Therefore, all that it was 
necessary to show was that, down to the 
year 1869, this was practically a Church 
school. It made not the smallest dif- 
ference for the purpose of the Motion 
before the House what became of the 
school afterwards. If it came within 
the exceptions in the Act of 1869, it 
could not be dealt with as proposed by 
the Scheme. Down to 1869, and long 
afterwards—even to the present time—it 
had always been a Church school, and 
ought to be so maintained. The only 
doubt that had ever been thrown upon 
the matter was, under certain rules said to 
have been passed in conformity with the 
Scheme of 1863, and containing a Con- 
science Clause in reference to the teaching, 
by which it was alleged this had ceased 
to be a Church school. A clause in the 
Scheme of 1863 provided that the Gover- 
nors, with the sanction and approval of 
the Charity Commissioners of England 
and Wales, should frame proper rules 
and regulations from time to time with 
reference to the nature of the instruction 
to be given at the school for the 
payment of capitation fees, the establish- 
ment of prizes, for dividing the schoul 
for the purpose of instruction into separate 
departments, and for the appointment of 
such masters or teachers as might be 
required at such salaries as might be 
thought proper, and generally for the 
conduct of the schcol. That clause 
clearly gave no power to the Governors 
or Charity Commissioners to make any 
rules which would change the character 
of the school itself, but merely to make 
the ordinary regulations for carrying it 
on, subjects to be taught, salaries to be 
paid, and so on. It contained nothing 
which authorised an alteration from 
a Church school to one of a totally 
different character, and nobody reading 
the clause could suppose for a moment 
that it gave, or was intended to give, such 
a power. Then it was urged that the 
rules supposed to have been passed under 
that clause provided that, in additiou® to 
the subjects mentioned, religious instruc- 
tion should be given to the scholars in 
accordance with the doctrines of the 
Chureh of England; and then came the 
Conscience Clause, providing that— 
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“No scholar should be compelled to receive 
such instruction whose parents or next friends 
should declare in writing that they entertained 
conscientious objections thereto.” 


If ower had been given to make rules 
altering the character of the school, of 
course, the case would be different ; but 
he maintained that there was no such 


power, and, further, that those rules were 
never meant to apply. The clause pro- 
vided that the Governors might make 
rules with the approbation of the Charity 
Commissioners. Having taken some 
trouble to find out exactly what the 
Governors did, he maintained strongly 
that they never had made such a Rule 
as was represented. Copies had been 
taken of all extracts from the Governor’s 
books, and they were very short— 

“ Resolved, that in order to carry into effect 
the 34th clause of the Grammar Schools 
Scheme,the Charity Commissioners have directed 
that printed copies of the draft rules and regu- 
lations shall be circulated among the Governors, 
and that immediately upon the receipt a special 
meeting shall be called and rules made 
applicable to the case.” 

A special meeting was held on the 14th 
of May, 1865, and all that took place 
there was that— 

“It was resolved that the clerk do print 
copies of the proposed rules and circulate 
them.” 

Another special meeting was held in 
June of the same year, and then it was 

“Resolved that the proposed rules of the 
school be printed and circulated among the 
Governors.” 

The same thing again. Then in July— 

“That the proposed rules be printed in their 
amended form and sent to each Governor.” 
There the matter rested. Clearly, under 
_ those resolutions the Governors never did 
adopt the rules, though they had them 
under consideration. Although they came 
before their Lordships now with the 
signature of the Charity Commissioners 
no resolution adopting them had ever 
been passed by the Governors, and there- 
fore they did not fulfil the condition of 
the 34th clause of the Scheme. To 
make quite sure of the matter he had 
caused a telegram to be sent to the 
Clerk of the Governors, and the right 
rev. Prelate the Bishop of St. Asaph had 
placed this answer in his hands— 

“The only resolution passed was that on the 
14th July, 1865, that the proposed rules should 
be printed and sent in their amended form to 
the Governors, These were subsequently 
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approved by the Charity Commissioners on the 
23rd of March, 1866, but there was no resolution 
by the Governors subsequently that they were 
affirmed.” 

He therefore maintained, in the first place, 
that under the Scheme the Governors 
and Charity Commissioners had no power 
to make rules to alter the character of 
the school ; and, in the next, that no such 
rule really ever was made, because it 
had never been passed by the Governors 
themselves. That being so, the school 
had gone on since 1869 without the 
smallest alteration having taken place. 
Further inquiries into the matter to see 
whether any doubt or difficulty really 
existed had shown that not only was 
the supposed rule never passed, but 
nothing of the kind had ever been acted 
upon to the present time, a strong con- 
firmation of its never having been for- 
mally adopted. In those cireumstances, 
this school came under the exemption 
in the Act of 1869, and could not be 
touched under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act. A similar question came: 
before their Lordships’ House from the 
legal aspect in the Hemsworth case. 
But that case was not analogous to this ; 
for in the Scheme involved there, and in 
the Act of Parliament which passed that 
Scheme, the character of the school was 
altered, and the Conscience Clause was 
introduced. Had a Conscience Clause 
been introduced into this Scheme of 
1865 he would not have had a word to 
say ; but its absence entirely distinguished 
this from the Hemsworth case, which 
was decided simply on the ground that 
that clause had been introduced into 
that Scheme and Act of Parliament. 
Accordingly, this case stood on a 
totally different footing, for no power 
was given in the Scheme to any- 
one to alter the character of the 
school, and, in fact, no such alteration had 
been made. Another Scheme was passed 
in 1881, which did not come into question 
now. To that Scheme the Governors 
themselves entirely objected. They had 
been advised that they ought to have 
appealed to the Privy Council against it. 
But that did not alter the position at all; 
because this was a Church of England 
school in 1869, and therefore could not be 
touched under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act. He would only further 
point out the great hardship involved 
in this case. Here was a school founded 
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by the then Dean of Westminster for the 
purpose of instructing in the doctrines of 
the Church of England all the scholars 
who came there, its buildings were under 
the very shadow of the Church, and so it 
had continued to the present time. But 
that was not all. On the faith that this 
was a Church of England school, large 
sums had been given for the purpose 
of improving it. Over £3,000 had been 
collected by the Churehmen in the 
district and elsewhere for the purpose of 
enlarging and improving the school 
buildings. It would be the greatest 
hardship if the House were to strain 
anything in this case in order to take 
away from the school its endowment for 
its original purpose. Any straining 
should be the other way, for it was 
quite clear what was intended ; and that 
the Ruthin people had been in no fear of 
losing their endowments. No Conscience 
Clause had been acted upon down to the 
present time, and these endowments had 
remained stamped as belonging simply 
and solely to the Church of England. 
He submitted to their Lordships that it 
would be a terrible violation of right and 
justice if this proposal were carried out. 


Moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her assent 
from all that part of the Scheme for the County 
of Denbigh which relates to the Ruthin Grammar 
School.” —( Zhe Viscount Cross.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL) : My Lords, it seems to me 
the noble Viscount has argued a question 
of law upon the basis of certain state- 
ments of fact, which he has made to us 
upon a copy of minutes which he has 
produced and upon a telegram, in a case 
with which, if he were right in his law, 
power in the Privy Council has been ex- 
pressly provided by Parliament to deal. 
If the noble Lord is right in the facts 
which he alleges, this Scheme cannot 
stand ; but surely for your Lordships to 
undertake to deal with a case which 
turns upon the construction of an Act of 
Parliament, and where the Legislature 
has expressly provided an appeal to the 
Privy Council upon a statement which it 
is very difficult to follow when put 
forward in this way, and resting merely 
upon the materials which the noble 
Viscount has produced, is a course which 
I submit most strongly this House should 
not adopt. 


{19 June 1894} 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
That is a very summary argument ; but 
I do not understand what is the use of 
the power given to this House if weare not 
to be allowed to interfere in a case of 
this kind because it is possible the case 
made is toostrong. The only ground which 
the noble and learned Lord advances for 
not using the power conferred by the 
Statute upon this House is that the same 
end may possibly be obtained by appeal- 
ing to the Privy Council. I do not 
doubt that in the innocent mind of the 
noble Lord the process of appealing to 
the Privy Council is the easiest, cheapest, 
and most obvious course that could 
possibly be followed. He has probably 
never heard of the enormous cost which 
accompanies such a process, and that 
there is always some risk that on a 
doubtful question of law even such a 
body as the Privy Council may give a 
decision which has not been expected. 
But I do not think the noble and learned 
Lord carefully attended to the statement 
of my noble Friend. My noble Friend 
expressed his own opinion that as a 
matter of law this Scheme is_ bad, 
but he did not conceal that it 
involved somewhat doubtful points 
and technical difficulties. Apart from 
the mere question of law, the 
case is that the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act provides that no school 
shall be diverted from the teachings of 
the doctrines of the Church of England 
which has been devoted to that teaching 
by its founders, and in which that teach- 
ing has been continued down to the year 
1869. In the case of the present school, 
the teaching of the doctrines of the 
Chureh of England is provided for by 
the founder, and it has continued down 
to 1869; but a technical difficulty arises 
from the Act passed in 1863, an Act 
which never foresaw the provisions of 
the Act of 1869, and which is supposed 
to have given powers by which this 
community of Church teaching could 
have been interrupted. It is supposed 
to have given those powers; but we are 
not certain whether it did or not. No 
doubt that will be a matter for the deter- 
mination of the Privy Council. It is a 
nice legal point. If it did give those 
powers it is supposed, again, that they 
were exercised. We deny it; and again 
arises a nice legal point. But we say 
that, broadly and substantially, and as a 
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matter of fact, the teaching of the Church 
of England was continued down to the 
year 1869 ; and if it was interrupted it 
was only in theory and technically, and 
it can only be by an extreme interpreta- 
tion of the words of the Statute and the 
regulations passed in pursuance of it, 
but which never came into operation—by 
the hardest technicality and straining of 
the words of the Statute—that it can be 
shown that there has been any inter- 
ruption in the continuity of the Church 
teaching, and any flaw, therefore, in the 
title of this Church school to be exempted 
from the operation of the Welsh Educa- 
tion Act of 1869. The case is exactly 
one in which the House ought to inter- 
fere—a case where strict interpretation of 
the law may do greatinjustice. Nobody 
can tell beforehand what the interpreta- 
tion might be, and if we send it to the 
Privy Council injustice might be done. 
There is no doubt what are the sub- 
stantial facts of the case, and there can 
be no doubt as to the title of the school 
to the benefit of the Act of 1869. What 
the intention of Parliament was when 
these two Acts were passed is clear, and 
there is no doubt what was the belief 
of the Churchmen in Wales and others 
who subscribed to the school as to the 
way in which it was to be carried on. 
They, therefore, invoke the power which 
Parliament has given to your Lordships 
to carry out the object which Parliament 
has in view. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rosr- 
BERY): My Lords, the noble Marquess 
has, I think, added weight to the argu- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, which he described as a 
summary argument. To call an argu- 
ment summary is not to prove that it is 
invalid, and, if I may say so, the argu- 
ment of the noble Marquess, so far as it 
is an argument at all, entirely sub- 
stantiates the view of the noble and 
learned Lord that this is a question not 
for your Lordships’ House, but for the 
Committee of the Privy Council to decide. 
What, after all, is the whole gist of the 
noble Viscount’s statement on this sub- 
ject? He has to prove the alleged con- 


tinuous teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land in this school, and there comes a 
technical break which the noble Marquess 
calls a “ technical break and a nice legal 
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point.” Well, if a technical break has 
occurred in the Church teaching in the 
school, and if a nice legal point arises, it 
is quite obvious that it is a proper matter 
for reference to the legal tribunal which 
Parliament has provided, and not one for 
the decision of a majority of your Lord- 
ships on what may seem to you reason- 
able, but which are not legal, grounds. I 
venture to say, in the interests of those 
who have Church teaching at heart, that 
your Lordships could not take a more 
disastrous course than to interfere in what 
is strictly a legal transaction, and come 
down with the full weight of your 
majority without having regard to the 
legal point at issue ; and, simply because 
you think the facts have been established 
by the statement of the noble Viscount, 
to decide upon a legal point of peculiar 
intricacy. The question really is not 
whether the facts have been established 
by the noble Viscount, but whether the 
Commissioners in making this scheme 
have proceeded ultra vires. That is not 
a question for your Lordships’ dis- 
cretion, but is one for which the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council offers a 
tribunal competent and skilled in the 
discussion of the legal points at issue, 
I hope that by your vote this evening 
your Lordships will not remove that issue 
from the proper tribunal. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeRscHEL): My Lords, I desire to add 
a few words on one point which seems to 
me to have a serious application here. I 
only wish to point out that the Statute 
under which these Schemes are framed 
provides that, except in cases of en- 
dowments coming within the terms of 
Clause 19, the Commissioners “ shall ” 
make provision. The terms of the Act 
are express, and the Commissioners 
would, therefore, be disobeying the Act 
if they failed to make the requisite pro- 
visions. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The disorderliness of the noble and 
learned Lord is contagious, and I must 
be allowed to say a word or two in reply. 
The noble Lord seems to imagine that 
this House has nothing to do but to 
carry out the will of the Commissioners. 
That is not the position assigned by the 
Statute in respect of these Schemes. 
Even if they are strictly legal, power 
was given to Parliament to supersede 
them, and it is no violent or exceptional 
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step that we are taking in exercising 
that power. The noble and learned Lord 
is forgetting that a power is given to 
either House of Parliament to supersede 
in the way now suggested the action of 
the Commissioners. The Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act is a measure of 
very wide scope, and would not have 
been allowed to pass unless an appeal 
had been reserved to Parliament in cases 
where the Commissioners used the powers 
conferred upon them in a harsh and 
unjust way. There remained always an 
appeal to either House of Parliament by 
which the wrong could be corrected. 
The Act was passed while I was on the 
other side of the House, and we should 
never have allowed it to pass through 
Parliament unless the power of appeai 
had been reserved. The House, there- 
fore, has power in this matter—a power 
distinctly conferred upon your Lordships 
by Act of Parliament beyond and outside 
the technicalities of the law ; and, under 
these circumstances, it is our business to 
see that substantial justice is done, and 
that the intentions of Parliament are 
carried into effect. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: Your 
Lordships will allow me to partake of 
the prevailing contagion, and to point 
out that the noble Marquess is confusing 
two distinct issues. The contention 
which I maintain is that it cannot have 
been in the contemplation of the Act of 
Parliament to give to the majority in 
this House—a majority of well-known 
complexion—power to override the ex- 
pressed intention of Parliament in con- 
nection with these points. I do not 
think that, in the interests of your Lord- 
ships’ House, you should now override 
in the way suggested the powers con- 
ferred upon the Commissioners under the 
Act. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND said, the 
noble Earl’s contention was that it was 
not the intention of Parliament to give a 
majority of that House a discretion in 
the matter. He would ask the noble 
Earl whether it was the intention of 
Parliament to give that power to the 
minority ? If neither the majority nor 
the minority were to have the power, 
why was the power inserted in the Act 
of Parliament at all ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I do 
not rise again of my own volition, but 
simply to answer the practical jokes of 
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the noble Duke. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that the minority should 
overrule the majority in this House, but 
I tried to distinguish between law and 
fact. What I said was that a question 
of fact might properly be dealt with by 
the House, but a question of law should 
be left to the Privy Council, which is 
the proper legal tribunal. 


Tue Bisnor or St. ASAPH said, 
the Prime Minister had stated that the 
object of the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act was to carry out the wishes of 
the Weish people. He, believed that 
Nonconformists and Chirchmen alike 
were against interfering with these 
schools, which were doing admirable 
work. The Act provided that, if all the 
authorities were agreed to include a 
given school, it was to be included. But 
one of those authorities was the House 
of Lords, and the Governors of the 
schools had a right to come to their 
Lordships’ House and show cause why 
the particular schools should not be in- 
cluded, both on the ground of justice 
and in the interests of education. 


*Tne Bisnor or ELY pointed out 
that the argument put forward in favour 
of the Scheme was that, because the 
Conscience Clause was introduced at a 
certain time, the teaching at this school 
ceased to be that of the Church of 
England. That argument would apply 
to every school throughout the country ; 
and if it were allowed, every elementary 
school being bound to have the Con- 
science Clause, thereby ceases to re- 
main a Church of England sehool. 


Lorpv HALSBURY : One word ; and 
I hope my argument will be as com- 
pendious as that of my noble and learned 
Friend. If the questicn here were simply 
one of law I should entirely agree that 
the Privy Council is the proper tribunal 
for its decision. But it is not merely 
a question of law, but of whether the 
Scheme is just or unjust; and that is 
a matter which this House ought to 
decide. 


On question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 77 ; Not-Contents 19. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Ordered accordingly; and the said 
Address to be presented to Her Majesty 
by the Lords with White Staves. 
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MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Tue BisHop or St. ASAPH moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her to withhold Her 
assent to the following portion of the Denbigh- 
shire Education Scheme : Clause 87, Sub-section 
(b), from the word ‘ boarding-house’ to the end ; 
and the whole of Sub-section (c).” 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, as I have informed the right rev. 
Prelate, the Government do not intend to 
put the House to the trouble of ancther 
discussion and Division upon this ques- 
tion. Ido not know that the result of 
the Division we have just passed through 
would have encouraged the Government 
to do so even if it had any other views. 
The fact is, we feel bound to insert 
clauses of this description in these 
Schemes as embodying in some faint 
degree the feelings of the locality as 
suggested by the Joint Committee. The 
Commissioners introduced this Scheme in 
the belief that it embodied the feeling of 
the locality in this case; but, as your 
Lordships have already had a discussion, 
about six weeks ago, on substantially the 
same question with an absolutely con- 
elusive Division, I do not think it neces- 
sary to renew or repeat the proceeding. 


Motion agreed to ; and the said Address 
ordered to be presented to Her Majesty 
by the Lords with White Staves. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No. 101.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(BARRY, &¢.) BILL [H.1.].—(No. 54.) 
Committed : The Committee to be pro- 

posed by the Committee of Selection. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord Russell of Killowen to 
the Standing Committee ; read, and or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 


PRIZE COURTS BILL [H.t.].—(No. 56.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment. 


{LORDS} 
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FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) EXTEN- 
SION OF POWERS BILL.—(No. 57.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment, and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 
72 and 82 be suspended for the remainder 
of the Session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (GAS) BILL.—(No. 92.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 93.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 94.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 99.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 72.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON) BILL.—(No. 91.) 
Read 3* (according to- Order), and 
passed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (EASINGWOLD RAIL- 
WAY, &c.) BILL.—(No. 96.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No, 11) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1° ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 113.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 19th June 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WALLASEY EMBANKMENT BILL [ Lords} 
(by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) said, he proposed to move the 
rejection of the Bill. The embankment 
to which the measure referred was con- 
structed under an Act passed in 1829, 
which provided that the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance should be borne 
one-half by the Corporation of Liverpool 
and one-half by the owners of land under 
a certain level. In 1857 the Dock 
Board took over the liabilities of the 
Corporation. In 1864 powers were taken 
by the Dock Board by another Act to 
extend the embankment ; but the incidence 
of taxation remained the same, with the 
slight variation that buildings upon the 
land protected—that was tosay, under the 
25-feet level—were brought under con- 
tribution. In 1889 a Bill, introduced to 
extend the embankment and alter the 
incidence of the taxation, was thrown 
out, on the ground that it was proposed 
for the first time by the landlords to 
make the ratepayers liable for some of 
the expenditure. In 1892 an attempt 
was made to force upon the Dock Board 
and the Embankment Commissioners the 
duty of extending the embankment, and 
on that oceasion Mr. Lyster, who was 
engineer to both bodies, made an affidavit 
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referring to the encroachment, and in the 
course of it he said— 

“Up to the year 1884 it was about 11 feet 
perannum. Since 1884 the rate of encroach- 
ment has becume less, and during the last two 
years it has been about 6 feet per annum... 
and the rate ot encroachment will certainly 
become less an: less.” 


Speaking of possible risk, he says— 
“No present risk under any combination of 
tides and winds of the sea reaching the lands 
under the 25-feet level. I am satisfied that a 
very long period, certainly not less than 30 
years, must elapse before any such risk would 
arise... and... I am inclined to believe 
that no such risk will arise at any time here- 
after.” . 
That referred to a date so recent as 1892, 
A year afterwards Mr. Lyster was called 
upon to make another affidavit, and 
speaking on that occasion — January 
6th, 1893—of the possibility of danger 
which was deemed to exist, he said— 
“Tin all respects confirm my affidavit sworn 
in this matter on the 9th of June, 1892.” 
They therefore had the testimony of the 
Dock Board’s own engineer that this 
extension was not necessary, but it was 
not on the ground that the extensiou was 
not necessary that he raised his objection 
on the present occasion. The Bill intro- 
duced a new principle eutirely without 
precedent. It altered the incidence of 
taxation laid down in the original Act. 
The Act originally enacted that half the 
cost should be borne by the Dock 
Board and half by the landowners. 
The landowners were now seeking to 
relieve themselves from the responsibility 
for the construction or maintenance of 
the embankment, and the House was 
asked to place the portion of the bur- 
den which they had hitherto borne, and 
which in all equity they ought to con- 
tinue to bear, upon the ratepayers in 
the area of the two Local Boards who 
had opposed the passage of the Bill. 
Who benefited by the embankment ? 
Certainly not the ratepayers, but the 
landlords. It was their lands that had 
increased in value, and this was prac- 
tically admitted by the fact that since 
1829 they had borne half the cost, 
Now they were seeking to get the sanction 
of the House to transfer the burden to the 
shoulders of the ratepayers. But if there 
was any justice in bringing the rate- 
payers under tribute to the cost and main- 
tenance of the embankment, then the rate- 
payers of a far larger area than that of the 
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Local Boards of Wallasey and Hoylake 
would have to contribute, and he would tell 
the House the reason why. There were 
only 470 acres of land in Wallasey under 
the level of a 25-feet tide. But in Bid- 
ston, where the ratepayers were not 
asked by the Bill to contribute a single 
peuny, there were 1,000 acres under 
that level. In Birkenhead there was 
a rateable value under that level of 
£11,000, whereas in Wallasey there 
was only a rateable value of £1,200 
endangered. Yet Birkenhead was ex- 
empted by the Bill, while Wallasey was 
made liable. He had been surprised 
that the Dock Board, who apparently 
did not seek to relieve itself of 
any portion of its liability, should have 
taken any action in the matter, but when 
he looked into the position they occupied 
the reason at once became apparent. 
The Bill limited their contribution to 
£4,500 instead of paying one-half. They 
were also limited in only having to pay 
half the cost of asmall portion of the new 
work, though it might extend to a very 
considerable distance and impose a very 
large cost upon the ratepayers of the two 
districts. One reason assigned for the 
proposal of the Bill was that the railway 
which communicated between Birkenhead 
and Hoylake and Wallasey districts 
might be imperilled by the imaginary 
high tide, which Mr. Lyster declared to 
be an impossibility. But this railway 
was made upon land purchased with the 
knowledge that the peril—if peril there 
be—existed, and doubtless due regard 
was had to the contingency on fixing 
the price. It would be most unjust to 
ask the ratepayers of the surrounding 
districts, who have to pay full tates to 
the Railway Company for the transit of 
passengers and goods, to contribute to the 
cost of protecting and maintaining the 
railway itself. That was a new doctrine, 
and seemed to be entirely reversing the 
principle of betterment, about which 
they had heard so much of late years. It 
was taking away from those who received 
the advantage of the embankment the 
responsibility of paying for that advan- 
tage, and putting it upon ratepayers, 
most of whom lived far above the level 
where any danger could come to them. 
The landlords needed no such relief. A 
few years ago a great portion of the land 
in the district was unsaleable. But by 
the extension of Wallasey, which was 


Mr. Snape 
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almost large enough to become a county 
borough, the lands in Bidston that 
were protected by the embankment had 
become of tremendous value, and the 
landowners, instead of being poorer now 
than when the original Act was passed, 
were richer and very much better able to 
pay for any protection that they seemed 
to think necessary. The improvement 
in value had gove on increasing, and 
would go on without any effort on the 
part of the landlords, for the land was 
situated near the residental parts of 
Liverpool. Objection had been urged 
that this matter would be better dealt 
with in Committee than in that House. 
To that he demurred entirely. It had 
been already dealt with in Committee. 
In 1889 a Committee of that House 
threw out the Bill. The opponents of 
the Bill had been put to very large 
expense already in opposing the Bill in 
another place, and it would be unreason- 
able, when no fresh facts were produced, 
and when the circumstances were identical 
with the circumstances of 1889, to ask 
those two Local Boards to spend possibly 
£1,000 or more in again opposing it 
before a Committee of the House with 
the certainty, as he trusted, of bringing 
about the same result that followed the 
contest in 1889. He hoped the House 
would not expose the inhabitants of the 
districts concerned to any such expense 
and trouble, and that it would not allow 
itself to be made a party to an act of great 
injustice, if not of positive oppression. 
Coroner COTTON - JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral) said that, in second- 
ing the Amendment, he did so as the 
Representative of the Division which was 
under discussion. He appeared on be- 
half of over 7,000 ratepayers, who repre- 
sented 45,000 of population. The em- 
bankment lay between the two districts 
of Wallasey on the one side and Hoylake 
on the other. The ratepayers of those 
districts objected to be saddled with any 
costs, because they considered the altera- 
tion was unnecessary. A very strong 
affidavit had been quoted by his hon. 
Friend opposite ftom the engineer of the 
Mersey Docks Board. But, assuming 
that this alveration was necessary, powers 
existed under the Act of 1864 to do all 
that was necessary. Surely those who 
benefited by the change and the occupiers 
of the buildings which were supposed to 
be threatened should bear the cost. The 
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Wallasey 


hon. Member had pointed out that it was 
rather hard that if Wallasey was to con- 
tribute Birkenhead should not, but he 
made one statement which possibly might 


mislead the House. The hon. Member 
said that the assessable value of Birken- 
head was £11,000, as contrasted with the 
very small assessable value of Wallasey, 
£1,200. Of course, he was referring to 
the land which was to be covered by the 
tide, and not to the total area of those 
two districts. As regarded the 469 
acres, of which the assessable value was 
£1,200, he might say that the land lay 
entirely at the back of Wallasey, and was 
practically of no great value to the rate- 
payers. The greatest contention in 
favour of the Bill was as to the damage 
which would be done to the means of 
communication by the inundation. It 
was said that the railway communication 
with Wallasey was threatened, but he 
must point out that the highway between 
Wallasey and Liverpool was not a rail- 
way atall. It was the ferries across the 
Mersey, and these ferries were owned by 
the ratepayers of Wallasey through their 
Local Board, and as far as a railway 
was concerned it was positively disad- 
vantageous to the people of Wallasey 
that a railway should come there, 
because it affected, to some extent 
at all events, the benefit they as 
ratepayers enjoyed from those ferries. 
Another point was the very small extent 
to which Wallasey could possibly be 
benefited by this proposal. The area of 
Wallasey which would be covered by 
a 25-feet tide had a rateableivalue of only 
£1,279, whereas the rateable value of the 
remainder of Wallasey, which was not 
concerned in the question of the inunda- 
tion, was £175,000. As regarded the 
benefit to be derived by Hoylake, it had 
been said that they were urging this op- 
position as against the landowners ; but in 
order to reassure some of his hon. Friends, 
he might mention that the great land- 
owner of Hoylake, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley,was actually, in conjunction with 
the Local Board of Hoylake and West 
Kirby, one of the petitioners against the 
Bill. As to the question of danger, his 
contention was that it was not imminent, 
and that the districts affected would not 
be benefited at all. The last 25-feet tide 
occurred, he believed, about 50 years ago, 
and they were told by the Dock Board’s 
own engineer that they were not likely 
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to get another one so high. Wallaséy 
certainly was not interested, and if Hoy- 
lake could be said to be benefited in any 
way he would have very little faith in the 
men of Hoylake and West Kirby knowing 
their own business, seeing that they had, 
through their representatives on the 
Local Board, passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion agaiust this Bill. In conclusion, he 
would again remind the House that a 
similar Bill was brought in in 1889, and 
was rejected. The situation to-day re- 
mained practically unchanged, and the 
conflicting interests being the same, was it 
likely that a Committee of this House 
would reverse the decision of the last 
Committee ? It was to avoid the expense 
of having this question fought again in 
Committee, when there had been no 
change in the circumstances since 1889, 
that he now asked the House to reject 
the Second Reading. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”—(Mr. Snape.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that nodoubt the two hon, 
Members who had spoken against the 
Bill had done so with authority, but he 
thought the concluding remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wirral had 
proved the necessity for sending the Bill 
to a Committee. He did not want, in 
asking the House to reject the Amend- 
ment, to fall back merely on the stock 
argument that this measure ought to be 
left for the consideration of a Committee 
upstairs, but he would ask what other 
course was possible for those who desired 
to support the measure ? The opponents, 
who had gone at considerable length and 
detail into the past history of the ques- 
tion, had put before the House certain 
statements which he had not the slightest 
doubt they believed ; but how could the 
House decide whether these statements 
were accurate unless a Committee heard 
evidence of a technical and local cha- 
racter? The only argument was one 
based on expense, but his hon. Friends had 
shown that the places concerned were well 
able to bear the expense. They were 
growing, populous districts, which had 
already derived enormous advantage from 
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public works carried out under the 
sanction of the House. He therefore 
respectfully submitted that the House 
ought not to depart from the usual prac- 
tice, and take into its hands the power to 
say what were the real facts of the case. 
He did not propose to discuss the merits 
of the question, but he would ask hon. 
Members whether, having heard, the 
speeches of two hon. Members, they 
would not come to the conclusion that 
the result of this Bill would be to pro- 
duce an extremely unfair result—namely, 
that while the owners of the land would 
derive the entire benefit, unfortunate rate- 
payers would be called upon to bear the 
burden? Yet what were the facts of the 
case? This Bill was a compromise, and 
under it the expenditure was thrown 
upon the people according to the degree 
of benefit which they received. If it 
were true that landowners would derive 


an unfair benefit, a Committee of that‘ 


House was the proper tribunal to see that 
justice would be done. Committees of 
the House had always proved fair, im- 
partial, and laborious tribunals; they 
always did their best to ascertain the 
facts, and to base their decisions upon 
those facts ; and he warned hon. Members 
that if they were to take away the recog- 
nised system by which Private Bills were 
considered—the privileges and powers 
that belonged to it — they would ex- 
perience great difficulty in getting hon. 
Members to sit on the Select Committees, 
and in that event they would not advance 
the interests of the ratepayers, but would 
do them the greatest possible injury. 
He, therefore, hoped the House would 
adhere to the present process as being a 
fair and equitable one to all parties con- 
cerned. 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) said, he 
did not propose to ask the House to listen 
to any reply to the arguments advanced 
by the Mover and Seconder of the Motion 
for the rejection, but he would suggest 
that the supporters of the Bill believed 
that they had at least as good a case to 
present to the proper tribunal. But the 
House as now constituted was not that 
tribunal. There was the recognised 
machinery of a Committee which could 
with all diligence consider the arguments 
of both sides, and then decide upon the 
question. The argument had been used 
that the Bill established a new precedent, 
and that the embankment, when first 
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built in 1829, was to be maintained by a 
certain set of persons. But circumstances 
had changed, as the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Wirral Division virtually 
admitted when he said he represented 
7,000 ratepayers in this matter, for 
probably in 1829 there was not more 
than 70 ratepayers. If he might intro- 
duce a frivolous illustration into so 
serious a matter, he would suggest that 
hon. Members interested in the noble 
game of golf might take some interest 
in the question before the House. The 
increased population in the district largely 
arose from the facilities there afforded for 
that game, and access to the golf links of 
Hoylake and Wallasey would be jeopar- 
dised if the rejection of the Bill were 
carried by the House. 


Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, that as a resident and small 
landowner at West Kirby, he entered his 
protest against the Bill. The level of 
the district of West Kirby was such that 
it could be in no way affected or jeopar- 
dised by a 25-feet tide. He thought it 
would be a very great hardship for the 
farmers who lived in the neighbourhood 
and the ratepayers of West Kirby if they 
were compelled to pay the cost of an 
embankment from which they would 
derive no benefit whatever. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS, 


WARRANT OFFICERS AND THE GOOD 
CONDUCT MEDAL. 
Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office will he explain 
why it is that warrant officers in the 
Army are not eligible for the good con- 
duct medal, although they may and do 
wear it if they have already obtained it 
before they have been promoted to that 
rank ; whether he is aware that this dis- 
tinction is very much prized by all those 
to whom it has been awarded ; and whe- 
ther it would be possible to advise Her 
Majesty to modify the Royal Warrant 
under which it is granted so that warrant 
officers, otherwise qualified for it, may no 
longer be precluded from obtaining it ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampseELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : A warrant officer needs no 
more than the uniform of his rank to testify 
that he has been selected for a promotion, 
towards which a record of continuous 
good conduct is known to be an essential 
factor. It is thought desirable to raise 
the status of warrant officers by regarding 
them as more akin to commissioned than 
to non-commissioned officers ; and to sub- 
ject them to the tests applicable to lower 
ranks, as regards good conduct rewards, 
would, it is considered, weaken this idea. 

Viscount WOLMER : Is the matter 
quite so simpleas theright hon. Gentleman 
suggests ? Is it not the case that a man 
might become the recipient of a medal 
and be appointed a warrant officer the 
next day, and another man become en- 
titled to the medal the day after he was 
raised to the rank of a warrant officer ? 
And would not the former be allowed to 
wear the medal, while the latter would be 
unable to ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Extreme cases such as that always may 
occur when it becomes a question of a 
day, but the general principle I have laid 
down seems to be a good and sensible 
one, and I should not be disposed to 
depart from it. 


Trawling in the 


GLIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has received 
communications from both Catholic and 
Protestant members of the school com- 
mittee, asking that Christian Brothers 
should be appointed as male teachers in 
the Glin Industrial School ; whether he 
has been informed that there is not a 
single Protestant child in the six contri- 
butory Unions coming within the con- 
ditions of the grant ; and whether, under 
the circumstances, he will continue to 
oppose the wishes of the committee ; 
and, if so, for what reason ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The proposal of the 
Glin Joint Board to appoint Christian 
Brothers as teachers did not come offi- 
cially under the notice of the Local 
Government Board until Wednesday last, 
the 13th instant, when they received the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Joint 
Board at their meeting held on the 9th 
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instant. The question of the proposed 
appointments is now under consideration. 


N’GAMILAND. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
statement of Mr. Rhodes in the Cape 
Legislature on 7th June, that the 
Chartered Company could give titles to 
land in N’Gamiland, having a concession 
of the country; to what concession 
Mr. Rhodes referred ; whether any con- 
cession to the Chartered Company in 
N’Gamiland has been confirmed or rati- 
fied by the Secretary of State; and, if 
so, what concession, and when was it 
ratified ; and whether, if no such conces- 
sion has been confirmed, the Government 
will permit the Chartered Company to 
introduce these powers to the prejudice 
of those who had acquired rights in the 
country before the Chartered Company 
came into existence ? 


Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
As regards the first and second questions, 
the Cape newspapers of the 8th of June 
have, of course, not yet reached this 
country, and I have not seen any tele- 
graphic report of the statement referred 
to in the question. As regards the third 
and fourth questions, the various alleged 
concessions are now being inquired into ; 
any rights that may be subsequently 
established will, in the meantime, not be 
prejudiced. 

Mr. KNOX: As The Times pub- 
lished a telegram to the effect indicated 
in the question, cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman say definitely whether the 
concession has been confirmed ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The alleged con- 
cession which the Chartered Company 
placed before us was to a certain extent 
confirmed, but that confirmation has been 
suspended until we get further informa- 
tion in regard to the matter. 


TRAWLING IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE. 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if he 
can state what steps he has taken to en- 
sure a strict surveillance being main- 
tained over the trawlers within the area 
of the Firth of Clyde ; when he expects 
the new steam cruiser to be in readiness ; 
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and whether a continuous watch will be 
maintained on the western seaboard ? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply, I can inform the 
hon. Member that a steam cruiser has re- 
cently been purchased by the Fishery 
Board for superintendence of the fisheries 
on the West Coast of Scotland in room of 
the sailing cruiser Vigilant. She is un- 
dergoing repairs and alterations to fit her 
for the Board’s service, and these are being 
pushed forward at Granton as rapidly as 
possible. This cruiser will be employed 
on the protection duties of the West 
Coast. 

Mr. BIRKMYRE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give any approximate date as 
to when the vessel will be ready ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Fishery 
Board have not named a date. 


BALLYMAGOVERN FAIR. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that great inconvenience has 
been caused to those who attend the fair 
at Ballymagovern, County Cavan, by 
reason of the fact that no weighbridge 
for cattle has been provided ; and whe- 
ther there is any legal right to compel 
payment of toll where such accommoda- 
tion is not provided ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that by an Order of the Land Commis- 
sion, dated 4th May, the fair referred to 
in the question was exempted from the 
provisions of the Markets and Fairs Acts 
of 1887 and 1891 on the ground that the 
sale of cattle at the fair is so small as to 
render it inexpedient to enforce the pro- 
vision and maintenance of a weighing 
machine for cattle. The exemption 
Order will remain in force for a period of 
two years, and during that period the 
provisions of the Statutes will not apply 
to this fair. I am advised there is no 
legal right to compel payment of charges 
for weighing cattle where such accom- 
modation is not provided, but that other 
charges, if any, are not affected by the 
exempting Order. 


THE CLERKSHIP TO THE CLOGHER 
SESSIONS. 
Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
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that, at the Petty Sessions held at 
Clogher, County Tyrone, on Tuesday, 
the 12th of June, a vote was taken upon 
the appointment of a clerk to the Ses- 
sions, with the result that there was a 
tie between two candidates ; is he aware 
that three of the Magistrates voting for 
one of the candidates had only been sworn 
in on the 9th of June, and that one of 
them was the father of one of the can- 
didates ; were these three Magistrates 
appointed with the consent or approval 
of the Lord Lieutenant of the county ; 
and what public necessity existed for the 
appointment of these Magistrates at this 
particular moment ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
I would like, as this affects my consti- 
tuency, to ask two questions of which I 
have given him private notice—first, 
whether one of the Magistrates ap- 
pointed described himself in the paper 
sent to him by the Lord Chancellor as a 
retail publican ; secondly, whether he 
did not, on the very day on which he 
took his seat, transfer his.licence to his 
barman or pot-boy, and whetber he 
thinks a colourable transaction of that 
kind at all creditable ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Tyrone, I may say that the moment the 
allegations to which he refers were 
brought under my notice—which was 
yesterday—I communicated with the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who replies 
that he is not aware of the truth of the 
statements, but will direct careful in- 
quiry to be made into them. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: As to the 
first question, did this gentleman de- 
scribe himself as a retail publican or 
suppress the fact ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My information is 
that he had ceased to be a publican for 
some time. I will make further in- 
quiries. With regard to the question on 
the Paper, the facts in the first paragraph 
are correctly stated. The 12 Magis- 
trates who voted on the occasion were 
qualified to vote, and three of them were 
recently appointed to the Commission 
of the Peace. They were not recom- 
mended by the Lieutenant of the county 
but the Lord Chancellor was satisfied 
from independent inquiry of their entire 
fitness for the Magistracy. Neither the 
Lord Chancellor nor the Registrar of 
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Petty Sessions Clerks is aware whether 
one of the candidates is or is not a relative 
of one of the voting Magistrates. I may 
add that the Lord Chancellor informs me 
that these three Magistrates were, with 
others, selected for appointment before 
this vacancy for Petty Sessions Clerk 
occurred or could have been contem- 
plated. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : What are the 
independent sources of inquiry which did 
not disclose the fact—well - known to 
everyone acquainted with the district— 
that one of these gentlemen was a 
publican ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: When I hear 
further from the Lord Chancellor I shall 
be better able to answer. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I will put the 
question down later. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Does 
the fact of a man being a publican dis- 
qualify him from being a Magistrate, and 
is there anything in the practice of the 
Irish Magisterial Bench as we know it to 
forbid a Magistrate to vote for the ap- 
pointment of his son ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is, of course, 
as I have had occasion frequently to state 
during the last two years, no law against 
a publican being a Magistrate. In fact, 
the late Government made more than one 
publican a Magistrate. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What about 
colourable transfers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber has brought before the House at 
different times certain colourable trans- 
actions. In all those cases the Lord 
Chancellor has made inquiries, and where 
he has found it necessary to recall the 
appointment he has done so. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it quite an un- 
heard-of thing for a Magistrate to vote 
for his son—has it not taken place before 
now ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not par- 
ticularly well acquainted with the prac- 
tice of Irish Benches, but I think it is very 
different from that of the English or 
Scotch Boards. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Is it usual in 
England or Scotland to make Magis- 
trates for the express purpose of voting 
for their relatives ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot for a 
moment allow that the appointment was 
made with such an object. 
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EIGHT HOUR DAYS IN NAVAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Kearley), I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
is now able to state the arrangements and 
the date for the introduction of the 
48-hour week into the naval establish- 
ments ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Robertson, 
Dundee): It has now been decided that 
the new system shall come into operation 
on the 2nd of July. An amendment of 
the Dockyard Regulations will be issued 
to the yards forthwith, setting forth the 
arrangement in detail. It has been 
considered desirable to assimilate as far 
as practicable the Regulations to be 
enforced in future by the War Office and 
the Admiralty. The four public holidays 
with pay will be retained. The table of 
working hours has been so arranged as 
to make an average of 48 hours per week 
during the year. The hours of com- 
mencing and leaving off work has been 
fixed, as heretofore, with reference to the 
daylight, and the longest working day 
will be nine hours and the shortest seven 
hours and a quarter. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : Will the 
details be laid on the Table of the House, 
so that hon. Members may kuow what 
they are ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I suppose 
there would be no objection to that. At 
any rate, they will appear in the form of 
Dockyard Regulations, which are pub- 
lished. 


INOCULATION AGAINST CHOLERA IN 
INDIA. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether M. Haffkine has inoculated many 
thousands of persons in India for cholera ; 
what is the precise nature of the = b- 
stance he uses; whether the natives 
dealt with consent, or are compelled to 
be inoculated ; and was permission given 
by the India Office to make such inocu- 
lations, and, if so, on what authority and 
what grounds ; whether M. Haffkine is 
a Russian subject ; and whether, before 
the British Government allowed him to 
inoculate people in India, such permission 
had been refused in regard to the people 
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of Russia by the Government of that 
country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : It is true that M. Haffkine 
has, with the consent of the Government 
of India, inoculated a large number of 
persons in that country with a view to 
the prevention of cholera. I am not 
aware of the precise nature of the sub- 
stance which he uses; but, before he 
commenced operations, the details of his 
process were submitted to the medical 
advisers of the Government of India, 
who, being satisfied that it was absolutely 
harmless, and recognising the benefit 
which would accrue to India if the ex- 
periment succeeded, recommended that 
it should be allowed to be tried. No 
person, native or European, has been 
inoculated except with his consent or by 
his wish. The permission of the Secre- 
tary of State for India was neither re- 
quired nor asked. M. Haffkine is a 
Russian subject, and was recommended 
as a distinguished man of science by the 
Russian Ambassador to the good offices 
of the Government. I have no informa- 
tion as to the alleged action of the 
Russian Government. 


POOR RATE SEIZURES IN 
KILLARNEY UNION. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that during the last week in May bailiffs 
were engaged making seizures for poor 
rate due to the Killarney Board of 
Guardians in the district between Beau- 
fort and Killorglin, County Kerry ; what 
number of police were employed in 
affording protection to the bailiffs; is 
he aware that rescues of cattle were 
successfully made by a large crowd 
armed with sticks and other weapons, 
and that a bailiff named M‘Carthy was 
cut in the hand by a scythe, and identi- 
fied Jeremiah Connor, an evicted tenant, 
of Lesliebann, as his assailant; and if 
the police have made any Report, or 
taken any steps in the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is true that 
during the last week in May bailiffs 
were employed to make seizures under 
civil bill decrees for poor rate due to the 
Killarney Board. of Guardians in the 
district between Beaufort and Killorglin. 
Twelve police were employed in affording 
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protection to the bailiffs, but no seizure 
was made, and consequently no rescue 
was made or attempted. Neither is it 
the fact that a large crowd armed with 
sticks and other weapons assembled. 
Some stones were thrown from behind a 
hedge as the police approached the 
house of a man named John O’Connor, 
but no one was struck, and the police 
did not see who threw the stones. The 
bailiff M‘Carthy was not cut in the hand 
with a scythe, nor did the police see 
him otherwise assaulted. M‘Carthy 
broke in the door of Connor’s house 
at Lesliebann, believing there were cattle 
inside, and alleged that Connor’s son 
Jeremiah assaulted him. I may add 
that the statements of these alleged 
assaults and rescues, as well as those 
about which the hon. Gentleman ques- 
tioned me on Thursday last in the case of 
the Castleisland district, appear to have 
been founded on reports which were 
published in certain local newspapers. 
The accuracy of these reports was 
contradicted by the Divisional Com- 
missioner and the County Inspector of 
Kerry in letters subsequently written 
to and published by the same papers ; 
but these contradictions, I presume, were 
not supplied to the hon. Gentleman by 
his informant. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I take leave 
to inform the right hon. Gentleman that 
I never saw the reports. My informa- 
tion came from another source altogether. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Wherever the 
information came from it was inaccurate. 

Mr. SEXTON: Did not the false 
reports appear in The Kerry Post, a 
Tory newspaper ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
the politics of the pa 
appear in The Kerry 
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I do not know 
r, but they did 
ost. 

REWARDS FOR THE ARREST OF 
MURDERERS. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if he 
is prepared to offer a reward for the dis- 
covery and apprehension of the perpe- 
trator of the recent murder of James 
Wells on Barnes Common ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The practice of 
offering rewards by the Government has 
for some time past been discontinued, and 
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I do not feel justified in reviving it in 
the present case. 


UZMASTON SCHOOL. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether the Education Department are 
requiring additional cloak-room and in- 
creased desk accommodation at Uzmaston 
School, in the County of Pembrokeshire, 
notwithstanding the facts that a short 
time ago increased desk accommodation 
was provided under the direction of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector and approved by 
him, and that a lobby, 15 feet by 8 feet, 
with a sufficient number of pegs is avail- 
able as a cloak-room ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): It appears that by the 
mistake of a clerk, a letter from the 
managers on this matter, dated the 12th 
of March last, was put away before it 
had been answered. This letter had been 
referred a few days after it was re- 
ceived to Her Majesty’s Inspector, who 
at once approved the use of the lobby 
mentioned as a cloak-room, and the pro- 
vision of additional desks so far as made. 
The letter will now be answered at once. 
I regret the delay, which was entirely 
owing to one of those mistakes which 
will occasionally occur in an office 
through which so many thousands of 
letters pass. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE DUN- 
SHAUGHLIN UNION. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what is the rea- 
son of the delay in building the labourers’ 
cottages in the Garristown (County 
Dublin) district of the Dunshaughlin 
Union, on the erection of which the 
Board of Guardians of that Union re- 
solved six months ago ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As the result of 
an inquiry held by an Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, the Guardians 
of the Dunshaughlin Union were in- 
formed in February last that the Board 
were prepared to make a Provisional 
Order for the erection of 55 labourers’ 
cottages in the Union. Five of these 
are to be in the Garristown Electoral 
Division. The Provisional Order has not 
yet been signed owing to the requisite 
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consents to certain alterations of the 
sites selected not having yet been fur- 
nished. The matter is, however, likely 
to be settled very soon now. The 
Board’s Provisional Order must deal with 
the Guardians’ scheme as a whole, with 
the result that the cottages in Garris- 
town and other parts of the Union, re- 
specting which no questions arise, have to 
be delayed until the matters referred to 
are disposed of. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE CEL- 
BRIDGE UNION. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state the grounds on 
which the Local Government Board In- 
spector rejected the greater part of the 
scheme adopted two years ago by the 
Celbridge Board of Guardians for the 
erection of labourers’ cottages in the 
Clonsilla (County Dublin) district of the 
Celbridge Union ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The number of 
cottages included in the schemes sub- 
mitted by the Guardians of this Union 
was 59, and of these the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector reported in favour of 
41. Of the 18 rejected, six would appear 
to be in the Clonsilla Electoral Division, 
and the reason assigned by the Inspector 
for reporting against these was that the 
sites were badly selected and would in- 
terfere with the amenity of residence of 
the occupier (or adjoining occupier) of 
the lands. These six cottages were pro- 
posed on three different sices—two cot- 
tages on each plot. One site (lands of 
Mr. Betagh) was placed immediately 
opposite the occupier’s lawn ; the second 
adjoined Mr. Jameson’s gate lodge ; and 
the third was marked on the lands of 
Captain Steeds, who is about to build a 
large house with stabling, &c., on the 
site, the plans of the same having been 
already made out. It appears from the 
inspector’s Report that the Guardians for 
the Electoral Division did not consider 
the sites suitable. 


Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman point out to the Inspector 
that the fact that a cottage was proposed 
to be erected near a gentleman’s house is 
not sufficient in itself to justify the 
rejection of a scheme ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : No, Sir. 
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DEAD BRITISH SAILORS ON THE 
FRENCH COAST. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE (Southampton): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
he can explain why the finding of the 
bodies of six British sailors on the 
French coast, near the Island of Sein, 
on or before the 10th of December, 1893, 
was not reported to the owners of the 
lost ship, or to the public, until the 21st 
of March, 1894, although all the bodies 
had life-belts on them, with the names 
of the owners (R. Ropner and Co.) in 
full, and the finding of them was duly 
reported to the Board of Trade ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The names of the crew of the missing 
vessel Halsey were published in the 
Monthly Return of Deaths of Seamen for 
December, 1893, which is regularly 
printed and widely circulated, and the 
fact that one of the bodies had been 
identified was stated in that publication. 
The other bodies picked up were not 
identified, and had been buried before 
their discovery was reported to the Board 
of Trade. The particulars furnished by 
the Consul at Brest were referred to the 
Board’s solicitor to be brought out at 
the inquiry which had been ordered, and 
the Board regret that as the Press did 
not copy the information from the 
Monthly Return it did not obtain more 
general publicity. 


FEES FOR IRISH REGISTRATION WORK. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim,S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Local Government Board for 
Treland adopted last year a reduced scale 
for payment to clerks of Unions and poor 
rate collectors for their services in connec- 
tion with the Registration Acts ; that 
payments subsequently made to these 
officials under the former scale for work 
done while the former scale was in force 
were surcharged by the auditors of the 
Local Government Board in different 
Unions ; that the County Court Judge 
for Monaghan has decreed a Board of 
Poor Law Guardians for the full amount 
under the old scale in a test case brought 
before him by the Union officials in- 
terested ; whether, since this decision, 
lawsuits involving costs to the rates have 
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been taken by these officials against 
several Boards of Guardians for payment 
under the old scale, and the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in a letter dated 2nd 
June last, have refused to give the 
Tobereurry Board of Guardians any 
definite advice in the matter ; and whe- 
ther he is prepared to recommend that 
the Local Government Board shall take 
competent legal advice as to the exact 
scope and legality of their Orders in this 
matter, and advise the Board of Guar- 
dians accordingly, so as to save litigation 
with their officials and consequent loss 
to the rates in various Unions in Ireland ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : This question was 
only placed on the Paper this morning for 
the first time, and there has not been 
sufficient time to obtain a Report to 
enable me to reply to it to-day. 


THE CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether the 
results of the recent special investiga- 
tions as to the alleged presence of 
disease in Canadian cattle are such as to 
give ground for hope of the early 
relaxation of the restrictions on the im- 
portation of Canadian cattle for store 
purposes ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The special 
investigations to which my hon. Friend 
refers are still proceeding, and I am not 
in a position to add anything as yet to 
the statements I have recently made on 
the subject. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN KENT. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman able to say if the reports of 
fresh outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia in 
Kent are inaccurate ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes; I can 
set my hon. Friend’s mind at rest on 
that point. There has only been one 
outbreak in the country, and the various 
animals recently slaughtered are those 
which have been traced as having been 
in contact with the cattle originally 
diseased. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
How about the Woodchurch case ? 
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fendants, Man Sukh Lal (a European), 


Mr. H. GARDNER : There has been 
no outbreak at Woodchurch. Only one 
outbreak has occurred in Kent. 


THE WIMBLEDON RIFLE RANGE, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that, 
close to the back of the target of the 300 
yards range which he has ordered to be 
re-opened, lies, on the most beautiful part 
of the common, a lake called Queens- 
mere, constructed within the last few 
years out of the ratepayers’ money, to 
which the public are denied access five 
days in every week to admit of the 
targets being used by people from a dis- 
tance irrespective of protests of the in- 
habitants, who, at great cost, made this 
improvement ; and whether he is aware 
that, on Saturday 16th instant, three 
bullets were heard shooting through the 
air by the rangers and others who hap- 
pened to be standing between the sema- 
phore and sigual box at the back of the 
300 yards range ; and that these bullets 
continued to fly over the common to the 
great danger of the lives of the many 
pedestrians who constantly use it as a re- 
creation ground ; and whether, if this be 
so, he will order all the ranges to be 
closed forthwith ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member does not mention 
Wimbledon ; but I conclude he means to 
refer to it. A special inquiry into the 
whole question of the Wimbledon ranges 
will commence to-morrow, to which the 
conservators and the Putney Local 
Authority have been requested to send 
representatives. I may, perhaps, remind 
the hon. Member that the Queensmere 
Lake, so pathetically referred to, was 
made long after the ranges, and with the 
full knowledge that it was behind the 
butts and within the danger zone. 


OPIUM DENS IN BOMBAY. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the further 
steps taken by the authorities at Bombay 
with reference to the prosecution of the 
various persons charged with exposing 
the conduct of the Government there in 
professing to close the licensed opium 
dens while allowing the opening of 
similar unlicensed premises as clubs ; 
whether he is aware that one of the de- 
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was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment, while it was represented to the 
Court that his assistance was necessary 
for the defence of Alfred 8. Dyer, the 
editor of The Bombay Guardian, whose 
right-hand man he was in editorial and 
other work, and who is also being put on 
trial on a similar charge ; and whether 
the Government can take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Mr. H. H, FOWLER: [ have noreason 
to think that the Government of Bombay 
has taken any steps with reference to the 
prosecutions to which my hon. Friend re- 
fers. ‘They were private prosecutions by 
private individuals for defamation,in which 
Government was not concerned. I am 
not aware whether the facts are as given 
in the second clause of my hon. Friend’s 
question, but I understand that the de- 
fendant had the option of paying a fine 
or going to prison, and that the fine was 
of such an amount as would permit of an 
appeal to the High Court. I am unable 
to interfere with the action of the Courts. 
The defendant’s remedy is to appeal to 
the High Court. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): When 
are we likely to hear anything further of 
the Report of the Opium Commission ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When the 
Commission make their Report it will be 
laid on the Table immediately. 

Mr. WOLFF: When will that be ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I believe it 
will be in the course of the year. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION AND DOCKS 
AND QUAYS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynao 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Factories and Workshops Bill in its 
application to docks, wharves, quays, and 
piers is in its present form limited to 
hoists, in the usual acceptation of that 
term, or whether it applies also to cranes 
and capstans ; and, if it applies to cranes 
and capstans, whether, considering the 
great practical difficulties that- would 
thereby be introduced in the carrying on 
of dock, wharf, quay, and pier business, 
he can undertake that words shall be 
introduced which will exclude cranes and 
capstans from the restrictions imposed 
by the Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The answer to the 
hon. Gentleman's question is that the 
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Bill would apply to cranes and eapstans 
to this extent only: The ingathering 
cogwheel of a crane moved by steam or 
other mechanical power (and of a capstan 
also if it had such a cogwheel) is, as I 
am informed, the only “dangerous part 
of the machinery” within the terms of 
Section 5 (3) of the Factory and Work- 
shops Act of 1878 as amended by Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of 1891; and the 
result of the application of those pro- 
visions by the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment to docks, wharves, &c., would be 
that such cogwheels would have to be 
either securely fenced, or to be in such a 
position or of such construction as to be 
as safe as if they were securely fenced. 
To this I have reason to believe that the 
persons concerned have no objection. It 
seems to have been supposed that the 
whole crane would have to be fenced, but 
this is a mistake. 


NILE RESERVOIRS. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have sanctioned the appli- 
cation of a part of the surplus held by 
the Caisse of the Dette Publique of the 
Egyptian Government for the construc- 
tion of a reservoir for the storage of the 
flood waters of the Nile; whether any 
other of the guaranteeing Powers have 
signified their assent to this application, 
and what was the amount which it was 
estimated might be required; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
copies of the proceedings and Reports of 
the Technical Commission appointed by 
the Egyptian Government to consider 
the question of storage reservoirs ; and 
whether, if they have been received, 
Her Majesty’s Government would pub- 
lish them or a summary of their con- 
tents ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Her Majesty’s Government consented at 
the end of last year to the application of 
the economies effected by the conversion 
of the Preference and Daira Sanieh 
Loans to the object referred to. The 
French Government declined to give 
their consent until they were made ac- 
quainted with the amount of the expen- 
diture required. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not aware whether other 
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Governments have ‘yet been consulted. 
The Egyptian Government were not in 
a position to furnish the information re- 
quired, as the Technical Commission 
appointed to examine the various schemes 
had not then reported. Their Report 
has not yet been made public, but it is 
before the Egyptian Government, and a 
copy is in the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The estimated cost of a 
reservoir at Assouan, and the works in 
connection with it, is, according to 
that Report, between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000. Her Majesty’s Government 
must wait for the publication of the 
Report by the Egyptian Government 
before making it public here. 


THE CONGO STATE. 

Sr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, among the public documents 
which can be laid before the House, can 
be included the Convention between the 
Congo State and Belgium, presented to 
the Belgian Chamber of Representatives 
25th July, 1890; the King’s Will, dated 
the 2nd August, 1889; and the Report 
of the Debates on the Revision of the 
Belgian Constitution on the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th July, 1893, so far as the De- 
bates concerned the colonial paragraph 
of the First Article of the Constitution ? 

Sir E. GREY: These documents can 
be laid before the House if, as is pro- 
bably the case, they have all been pub- 
lished in Belgium already. 


AGRARIAN CRIME IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can give 
similar information regarding agrarian 
crime for the year 1893 as is given in 
Parliamentary Paper [C. 7014] for 
1892 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A Return for 
1892, in the same form as that of 1892, 
was presented on the 2nd of April last. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RAILWAY IN SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Government 
is aware that an Anglo-German Syndi- 
cate is in course of formation to construct 
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arailway from the Swakoh River, a port 
on the coast of South-West Africa, 
through German South-West Africa to 
Mafeking, or some other point on the 
Bechuanaland Railway ; whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, during the late 
election campaign in Cape Colony, made 
a speech in which he asserted that the 
construction of a railway, either from 
Walfisch Bay or any point on the coast 
of German South-West Africa, to Mafe- 
king would not be allowed, on account of 
the injury which would thereby be done 
to Cape Town and the Cape railways by 
the division of trade ; whether the pro- 

sed railway, so far as it traverses 
British territory, would be entirely within 
territories under the jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty’s ae Commissioner, and whe- 
ther the Hon. Cecil Rhodes has any official 
or other title to interfere in the adminis- 
tration of such territories ; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sent to authorise the construction of 
railroads between points on the coastline 
of German South-West Africa and points 
on the Bechuanaland Railway, and its 
extensions, and their junctions with such 
lines ; and whether they would be pre- 
pared to give assurances to the German 
Government to that effect ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: As regards the 
first question, I understand that such a 
Syndicate as that indicated in the ques- 
tion is in course of formation. As re- 
gards the second question, I am not sure 
whether I have seen the particular 
electioneering speech referred to. As 
regards the third and fourth questions, 
the country under British influence which 
would be traversed by the suggested 
railway is under the direct administra- 
tion of the High Commissioner ; but in 
this particular matter Mr. Rhodes, on 
behalf of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, would have the right to intervene 
and claim the benefit of Sub-section 
XV. of paragraph 7 of Lord Ripon’s 
Despatch of the 20th of December, 1892, 
which the hon. Member will find at page 
28 of the Parliamentary Paper [C. 7154.] 


DISCHARGES FROM CHATHAM 
DOCKYARD. 

Coronet LOYD (Chatham) : I beg, 
on behalf of the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Kearley), to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty will he 
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explain on what grounds 27 fitters have 
been discharged from the Chatham Yard 
daring the past few weeks, seeing that 
during the same period almost doable 
that number of men of the same trade 
have been and still are systematically 
working overtime ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The men 
selected for discharge were entered for 
temporary employment, and their services 
were no longer required. Each man 
signed a paper on entry stating that his 
engagement was of a temporary nature 
only. I may state here that since the 
special efforts necessary to complete 
certain ships for commission, no over- 
time has been worked, except that neces- 
sary to keep the machines at work equal 
to the demand at the ships and shops, 
and'on torpedo tubes ; any failure in the 
output would entail further discharges. 
Limited overtime is also frequently neces- 
sary to keep certain machines at work 
so as to meet the pressing requirements 
of ships under construction and repair. 
Any failure in the output of the machines 
would certainly entail further discharges, 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT BIRR UNION 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
is aware of the serious difficulties en- 
countered by the Birr (King’s County) 
Board of Guardians in dealing with the 
matter of labourers’ cottages in conse- 
quence of the continued inability of the 
Guardians to obtain valuation by the 
Land Commission of the land acquired 
for these cottages ; if he is aware that 
the Guardians have failed to ascertain 
even approximately a date when the 
Commissioners will hold a sitting ; and 
whether he can bring any pressure on the 
Land Commission to proceed with these 
valuations, and permit of the completion 
of the purchase of the land required for 
these cottages ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Land Com- 
mission inform me that they are not in 
any way responsible for any delay which 
has occurred in any application by the 
Guardians of this Union to have rents 
fixed upon plots taken up on lease by the 
Guardians under the Labourers’ Acts, 
and that if any such delay occurred it is 
solely due to the Guardians themselves. 
Mr. Commissioner Fitzgerald holds fre- 
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applications under the Labourers’ Acts, 
and all that the Guardians have to do is 
to produce to him an affidavit of value 
made by some competent valuer, and a 
conditional Order is immediately issued 
fixing the rent of each plot according to 
the valuation of such valuer. This is 
the. established practice of the Land 
Commission, and, as I am informed, is 
well-known to the Guardians. Notice 
of the sittings under the Labourers’ Acts 
by Mr. Commissioner Fitzgerald is given 
in the daily papers, and if longer notice 
is required it can always be obtained by 
application to the Land Commission, as 
Mr. Fitzgerald is always ready to fix a 
sitting for a new date whenever there is 
any business under the Labourers’ Acts 
to be disposed of. There are only four 
applications by the Guardians of the Birr 
Union at present outstanding. 

Mr. MOLLOY : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware we have made appli- 
eation to the solicitor, who says he is 
unable to give us any information as to 
when the sittings will be held ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As I have said 
before, the delay is often due to the 
Guardians themselves. 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he is aware that in 
Inverness-shire 900,000 acres of land 
(equal to one-third, including water, 
of the area of the county) are appro- 
priated for deer forests ; is he also aware 
that thousands of the native population 
of the county are unable to get a plot of 
ground whereon to cultivate a few 
potatoes and vegetables; is it possible 
to expedite the inquiry of the Royal 
Commission to which this subject was 
referred for report ; is he aware that the 
Commissioners have so far this year been 
engaged only eight weeks in their 
inquiry, and can he account for two of 
the Commissioners having been in 
London during tie last month; and 
what steps does he propose to take to 
remedy this state of things ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am aware of the circumstances referred 
to. I am informed that the Commis- 
sioners have used all such diligence as 
the circumstances permit. Two of the 
Members of the Commission are, I 
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believe, Members of this House, which 
may account for their presence in 
London. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: What steps 
does the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
take uuder the circumstances ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not see 

that I am called upon to take any 
steps. 
Dr. MACGREGOR : If this House 
is unable to deal with Scotch questions 
will the right hon. Gentleman agree to 
refer them to a Scotch Parliament ? 

Sim W. HARCOURT: That is 
rather a large question, and I can hardly 
answer it on so short a notice. 


THE FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Government will 
take steps to press forward the Finance 
Bill in order that other necessary and 
urgent measures may be advanced this 
Session ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have good 
reason to hope, now that the most difficult 
questions in the Finance Bill have been 
fully discussed, more rapid and satisfac- 
tory progress may be made with the 
remaining clauses. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
comMMITTEE. [ Progress, 18th June.} 
[FIFTEENTH NIGHT.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 7. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lyna 
Regis) said, he wished to move an 
Amendment, the object of which was to 
substitute for a mere shadowy creation 
an absolute and tangible person. The 
clause proposed to place penal con- 
sequences on a person whom the Com- 
missioners “believed” to have taken 
possession of some property. He did not 
think “belief” was sufficient. Under 
existing legislation liability was always 
restricted to the person who had done 
the act for which the penalty might be 
imposed, and he submitted it was only 
reasonable that his Amendment limiting 
the accountability to the person who 
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actually taken possession of the pro 
should be accepted. It left all at 
persons, whether executors or trustees, 
exactly where they now stood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
1, to leave out from the second word 
“person” to the word “taken,” in line 2, 
in order to insert the words “who has.” 
—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


"Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (lslington, S.) 
said, he supported the Amendment on 
the ground that the clause as it stood 
created a new and, as he thought, an un- 
desirable precedent. A wrong-doer, for 
instance, even an executor or adminis- 
trator de son tort, was only liable for 
acts which he had committed, and not 
for constructive malfeasance or mis- 
feasance. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, the hon. Member was under a mis- 
apprehension as to the nature of the 
provision, The clause only said that a 
man should be asked to give information ; 
and if he had none to give, there would be 
an end of the matter. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that the clause went beyond that. The 
information was asked for, and if a man 
did not or could not give it he was 
fined £100, although he might not 
have taken possession of any property. 
That was certainly most unreasonable, 
and the power ought to be restricted, as 
he was willing it should be, to persons 
who had actually taken possession of the 
property. The Commissioners might 
believe that a person had taken posses- 
sion when there were no grounds for the 
belief. It was perfectly monstrous that 
an innocent person should be placed 
under this heavy penalty, and he should 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would insist on his 
Amendment, for the clause as it stood 
raised an entirely new principle. A man 
in order to spite another man might write to 
the Commissioners saying he had reason to 
believe he was dealing with certain pro- 
perty. The Commissioners thereupon de- 
manded information, but the man having 
nning to do with the matter, either 

or neglected to take any notice 
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of the demand, and the Commissioners 
at once fined him £100. That was 
an easy way of raising the Revenue, 
for by sending out 100 such letters the 
Exchequer might sweep in £10,000. 
Worst of all, the Commissioners appeared 
to have no option in the matter, and 
could not impose a lesser fine. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had informed the Committee that if 
the man who received the application 
replied that he knew nothing of the 
matter, there would be an end of it, but 
the: Bill did not say so. All the Bill 
said was that he was liable to be fined 
either £100 or three times the amount of 
the Estate Duty. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman willing to put words into the 
elause which would make clear that that 
was the intention as suggested by him ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said,.that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man insisted on retaining the existing 
form of words, he might give the Com- 
mittee a guarantee that a person “ be- 
lieved” to have taken possession, and 
wrongly believed tc have done so by the 
Commissioners, should not be subject to 
that heavy penalty. Although they were 
told there would be an end of the matter 
if a man replied that he knew nothing of 
it, the fact remained that if the Commis- 
sioners were not satisfied with the reply, 
they would enforce the heavy penalty. 
That was not a position in which any 
man should be placed. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he would 
be willing to make the matter as clear as 
possible. If the Commissioners believed 
a man had taken possession of property, 
they would ask him for information. The 
clause did not go further than was neces- 
sary to enable the Commissioners to deal 
with a man who had administered part 
of an estate, and who took no notice of 
applications made to him, or answered 
untruly. If it transpired that they were 
mistaken, and the man bad nothing to do 
with the property, there would at once be 
an end of the matter. He did not see 
how he could put it more clearly. 

Mr. HANBURY inquired if that was 
a proper definition of the section? He 
personally interpreted it very differently. 
He took the intention to be that if a 
person believed by the Commissioners to 
be dealing with property sent no reply to 
their demand for information he would 
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be fined £100, although he had nothing 
to do with the property on which the 
Estate Duty was payable. But if it were 
found he was so dealing with property, 
then he would have to pay three times 
the amount of the Estate Duty. Thus 
the guilty man was punished less severely 
than the innocent one. They objected to 
placing this liability on a man who had 
nothing to do with the property, espe- 
cially as it would be absolutely impossible 
for the Commissioners to produce a jot or 
tittle of evidence against him. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If that is the 
objection it should be raised on the next 
sub-section. 

Mr. BARTLEY thought the clause 
wept even further than had been sug- 
gested by his hon. Friends. It called on 
&@ man not to give such information as he 
possessed, but such as the Commissioners 
demanded, and it might be he would be 
called on to give information which he did 
not possess, and for his inability to give it 
would be liable to this heavy penalty. 
The clause was really worded very care- 
lessly, and his hon, Friend’s Amendment 
would make it perfectly clear that if any 
individual evaded his responsibility he 
would be liable to a penalty for such 
evasion. 

CommanvDEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that what they com- 
plained of was that the clause might 
carry the interpretation suggested by his 
hon. Friend, and not that it did so. All 
they asked was that such a ridiculous 
interpretation should not be rendered 
possible, and why in the world the Go- 
vernment refused to make that small 
concession and remained obstinate no one 
could understand. Of course, his hon. 
Friend must press the Amendment to a 
Division. 

Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 164 ; 
Noes 119.—(Division List, No. 107.) 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK moved, in page 6, 
line 3, after “shall,” to insert “to the 
extent of his knowledge.” He said, he 
wished the Government to consider the 
position in which they were placing the 
unfortunate person who was aimed at by 
the clause. He was called upon to fur- 
nish information of which he had no 
knowledge at all, and so he thought he 
might fairly ask the Government what 
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objection they could ibly have to the 
insertion of the words “to the extent of 
his knowledge” ?_ The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them that if a man 
wrote to the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners to say that he knew nothing at all 
about the matter in respect of which 
their inquiries were made there was an 
end of it. That was what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, but it was not 
what the Bill itself said. The Bill dis- 
tinetly said that whether the person 
could or could not give this information 
he was liable to be fined. He could not 
see that the Government would lose any- 
thing by putting these words into the 
sub-section. As matters stood, he did 
not see that there was any option as to 
the imposition of a penalty whether the 
Commissioners had proceeded rightly or 
wrongly. All that the Commissioners 
had to do was to say that they believed 
that a person had come into possession of 
or had administered a portion of the es- 
tate of the deceased. That was all that 
the Commissioners had to do in order to 
render a man who had no knowledge at 
all in his possession liable to a fine. He 
earnestly hoped that the Government 
would favourably consider this matter. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
3, after the word “ shall,”. to insert the 
words “to the extent of his knowledge.” 


—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: So far as I 
am concerned, I am entirely in agreement 
with my right hon. Friend if he desires 
to put into tie sub-section words which it 
is perfectly obvious that it carries at pre- 
sent. But if these words are inserted I hope 
that my right hon. Friend and other hon. 
Gentlemen will refrain from talking any 
more about this unfortunate man who 
is going to be maltreated by the Inland 
Revenue authorities. I hope that this 
clause may be remembered as one under 
which this unfortunate person is to be 
maltreated upon the information of the 
Attorney General and with the consent 
of the High Court, before which the in- 
formation is brought. It is under the 
information of the Attorney General and 
by consent of the High Court that these 
tyrannical Inland) Revenue Commis- 
sioners are going to trounce a man who 
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has no information to give, and to fine 


him, £100 for not supplying it. 

Mr, A. J. BALFOURY 
E.) ig pr as a matter of fact, he did 
not think that there need be any appre- 
hension so far as the present Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue were con- 
cerned. They must recollect, however, 
that it was possible that the constitution 
of that Board might be altered. In any 
case, there was no reason why safe- 
guards should not be introduced as be- 
tween the citizen and a_ possibly 
tyrannical Board of Inland Revenue 

ommissioners. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK said, he quite 
shared the view of the Leader of the 
Opposition with regard to the present 
Board of Commissioners. If the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer thought that the 
purpose of his Amendment could be better 
met by the insertion of words later on, he 
should offer no objection, but would with- 
draw the Amendment for the moment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On Motion of Mr. Gisson Bow Les; 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Paye 6, line 5, after “statement,” to 
insert “to the best of his knowledge and 
belief.” 


Mr, GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
page 6, line 6, to leave out from “ which,” 
to “ part,” and insert the word “forms,” 
He said that the property which was to 
be accounted for ought not in any case to 
go beyond such property as formed part 
of the estate. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 6, 
to leave out from the word “ which,” to 
the word “part,” and insert the word 
“ forms.”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought the 
Amendment was unnecessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) suggested, in page 6, line 7, after 
“ deceased,” to insert 
“to. the extent | of rty, actual ived 
or disposed of by hin” ¥ sagan 
He submitted that it was impossible a 
person should give information except in 
respect of property actually received or 
disposed of by him. However, if the 
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Attorney General thought it was not 
needed he would not press it. 


Mr. R. T. REID intimated that he 
did not think the words were necessary. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved, in 
page 6, line 8, to leave out Sub-section (5). 
He said he was not quite sure whether 
this sub-section was not altogether 
unoecessary. He did not mean to say 
it was not necessary to have a penalty. 
Where there was fraud or wilful neglect 
there ought to be severe penalties. 
But yesterday the Solicitor General 
accepted an Amendment from the hon. 
Member for Lynn Regis to the first sub- 
section, which went a long way towards 
rendering this penalty clause unnecessary. 
If it was unnecessary it was unwise to 
have two penalty clauses in the same 
clause. His hon. Friend’s Amendment 
provided that the existing law and prac- 
tice should be applied to the Act. The 
Committee would remember that in 
respect to the Legacy Duty there was a 
penalty in the shape of extra duty, and 
that would come within the meaning of 
the words “ law and practice.” The prin- 
ciple was quite clear, and he did not 
suppose that the hon. and _ learned 
Solicitor General would say that it was 
absolutely certain that the sub-section as 
amended did not apply to the Estate 
Duty the penalties which were imposed 
in regard to Succession or Legacy Duty. 
At any rate, it was a “law and practice” 
that could be applied to this Bill. He 
was not enough of a lawyer to decide 
upon the point, but it was open to doubt. 
Then he would call attention to the in- 
convenience of this sub-section. It 
applied the penalties to the preceding 
sub-sections, but there was an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to apply it also to 
Clause 10. It was certain that either 
Sub-section 10 was out of its place, or 
the penalty section was out of its place. 
His main objection to the sub-section 
was its extreme obscurity. On three or 
four important points he, reading it as a 
layman, was unable to come to any con- 
clusion as to the exact meaning of the 
section. In the first case the penalty 
which was to be imposed was an ex- 
tremely heavy one. There was a fine of 
£100, and the treble duty might come 
out very heavily indeed, It might, be 
that. upon an estate. worth £1,000,000 a 
fine of £240,000 might become pay- 
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able. That was an enormous fine, 
and they were imposing it for, in 
the majority of instances, comparatively 
small omissions, because the offences 
in this clause were not very serious ones. 
But then there was the first sub-section, 
bringing in the application of the ex- 
isting law and practice, and between the 
two it was really impossible to know 
what an executor might not expose him- 
self to in the way of fines and penalties. 
Therefore, they ought to be very careful 
as to the meaning of this clause, before 
very heavy penalties were imposed. 
There was no allusion in the sub-section 
to “ wilful” neglect. It was simply if 
he failed to comply with the requirements 
made of him he was to be subjected to 
these enormous penalties. They were 
told that the Succession Duty Act was 
the model of draftsmanship for a Bill of 
this kind. Under the Succession Duty 
Act, if an account was not rendered, a 
penalty was to accrue. But was it pos- 
sible that this heavy fine of £240,000 on 
an estate of £1,000,000 was to be incurred 
even if there was wilful neglect ? What- 
ever the penalty was, he thought the 
word “wilful” ought to be introduced. 
Then, again, he was not sure whether, 
under the »wording of this sub-section, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue had 
any choice as to the infliction of penalty. 
He would like to know whether they 
could choose between the infliction of a 
fine of £100, or one of £240,000? There 
was a very large latitude between these 
amounts. As the clause stood, perhaps 
there was a choice, but he doubted whe- 
ther that would be the case if the 
Solicitor General’s Amendment to apply 
the penalties to Sub-section 10 was 
carried. In respect of Clause 10, the 
“penalty mentioned in the clause above ” 
were the words used, and that made it 
look as though there was only one 
penalty. The point ought to be cleared 
up whether there was or was not a choice. 
But if it turned out to be the fact that 
there was a choice of the infliction of 
a penalty of £100, or one of £240,000, 
the wording was, all the same, very vague. 
In his opinion, the wording of the sub- 
section ought to be altered in order tomake 
it clear that the fine of £100 could be in- 
flicted, or a fine of treble the Estate Duty. 
If there were no other alternative a most 
invidious task would be thrown on the 
Commissioners. As he understood the 
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matter the Commissioners would have no 
choice between imposing a fine of £100 
or one of £240,000 in the case of a 
Property worth £1,000,000. He sup- 
posed that the Commissioners would have 
a little human nature in them, and that 
in most cases, instead of imposing a fine 
of £240,000, they would be inclined to 
impose one of £100. A penalty of 
£240,006 would be monstrous, and he 
hoped the hon. and learned _ Solicitor 
General would introduce some of the 
mitigating Amendments he had sug- 
gested. He was not sure whether the 
fine was to be additional to the duty. If 
so the amount that would have to be 
paid on £1,000,000 would be not 
£240,000, but £320,000. What prece- 
dents were there for this monstrous pro- 
posal of the Government? A double 
penalty was imposed by the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act of 1881 for not 
proving wills or taking out letters of 
administration within a fixed period, but 
the whole ameunt that could be paid in 
case the willed personalty amounted to 
£1,000,000 was £60,000, or only one- 
fourth as much as might have to be 
paid under this Bill. There was 
also a double penalty for  non- 
delivery of a statement respecting 
the Estate Duty of 1 per cent., but 
that only brought in £20,000 or one- 
twelfth of the present fine. There was 
also a penalty imposed by an Act of 
George III. on executors who failed to 
transmit within 14 days the duty on 
legacies bequeathed to them. The 
penalty was 10 per cent. on the amount 
of a duty of 1 percent. He was bound 
to say that executors were im such a 
peculiar position with regard to legacies 
left to them that they ought to be under 
exceptional penalties. He admitted that 
the penalty imposed in such a case was & 
very heavy one if wilful neglect con- 
tinued for a very long time, because it 
would accumulate month by month. It 
would, however, amount only to £1,000 
in case the property reached £1,000,000. 
The penalty, therefore, in this exactly 
parallel case with reference to the Suc- 
cession Duty would be 1-240th that now 
proposed to be imposed. The three 
cases of penalties he had mentioned 
showed how out of all proportion to the 
offence would be the penalty inflicted 
under the present Act. It was evident 
that the sub-section needed very con- 
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siderable amendment, and until it was 
amended so as to be made perfectly in- 
telligible he thought he was perfectly 
justified in moving its omission alto- 
gether. ’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
8, to leave out Sub-section (5).—(Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘a person who’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T, REID: The other day, 
when this matter was brought forward, 
I intimated that we were prepared to 
accept some Amendment of the sub- 
section. The hon. Member has admitted 
that the practice of imposing penalties 
amounting to double or even treble duty 
is, in fact, common. He himself has 
shown in the various fiscal Bills brought 
in by successive Governments that 
practice has been confirmed, and in a 
certain sense it is desirable to adhere to 
the line which has been pursued in pre- 
ceding Acts. The hon. Gentleman 
moves to omit the sub-section, but I do 
not think he altogether desires to do that. 
If this clause were omitted an executor 
would be “out of the frying-pan into 
the fire,” because an offence on his part 
would, I think, be punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. I will tell the Committee 
to what degree we desire to alter and 
amend this clause. I think there ought 
to be a mitigation in the amount of the 
penalty to begin with, but I attach less 
importance to that than I do to the pro- 
vision we are prepared to add at the end 
of the sub-section—namely— 

“ Providing that the Commissioners, or, in 

any proceedings for the recovery of such 
penalties, the Court shall be able to reduce the 
same.” 
This will leave the Commissioners, in 
the first instance, liberty to mitigate the 
penalties themselves if they think fit, and 
if they do not mitigate them when they 
take proceedings for recovering the 
penalties the Court will have power 
to reduce the amount of them. That 
will be a real substantial mitigation. I 
cannot imagine that any Court would be 
so insane as to impose a penalty of 
£240,000. In point of fact, that is the ex- 
treme limit which could be reached in a 
case where the amount involved was 
£1,000,000. If the Amendments I pro- 
pose are accepted by the Committee the 
sub-section will read in this way— 
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“A who fails to 

cheese she natn ommalersthcopet 
liable to pay £100, or if Estate Duty is pay- 
able a sum equal to double the amount of 
Estate Duty for which he is accountable ac- 
cording as the Commissioners elect, provided 
that the Commissio jomann or Sey; eum. papcendiage 
for the recovery of such penalties, the Court 
shall be able to reduce the same,” 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
Commissioners would have the power of 
imposing a penalty of less than double 
the amount of the Estate Duty, or would 
the alternative be a fine either of £100 
or double the amount of the duty ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: It is quite clear 
that under the words I propose to insert 
at the end of the sub-section the Com- 
missioners will be able to reduce the 
penalty. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought it 
was advisable, in taxing acts of this kind, 
that the penalty should be a large one, 
but that there should be power given 
to the Commissioners to remit it. 
The effect of adopting such a 
plan was to prevent litigation. This 
was the case under the Customs 
Act with regard to smuggling. 
The authorities under that Act 
said to an offender, “ You are liable to a 
fine of £100, but give us a statement of 
the circumstances, and we will consider 
the matter.” The statement was, of 
course, supplied, and then the authorities 
said, “ You are liable to a fine of £100, 
but we will let you off for £10.” The 
offender generally accepted this offer, and 
there was an end of the matter. He 
(Mr, Gibson Bowles) had no great feel- 
ing for the executor of a millionaire. 
If such a man went wrong in his account 
or failed to deliver a statement, it was 
well that he should be made to smart 
pretty severely for it. He should have 
thought that the adoption of the words— 

“Tf Estate Duty is payable asum not exceed- 
ing double the amount of the Estate Duty,” 
would have met the case. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not wish 
to place any difficulties in the way of the 
Solicitor General, who had just made this 
concession, but he should like the lay- 
men in the Committee to know precisely 
where they were. He should be the last 
person in the Committee to try to 
diminish the Ities that ought really 
to be im in a case of this kind, but 
at the same time he should not like to 
frighten executors too much. They stood 
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on a different footing from other persons 
with regard to penalties. Generall 
in such a gase as that of smuggling, it 
was the man himself against whom the 
authorities proceeded, and not the friend 
who acted for him, whilst here the 
executor was discharging onerous duties 
on behalf of others, He should like to 
know whether the clause materially in- 
creased the penalties which had hitherto 
been charged, and whether those penalties 
would extend to a number of new cases ? 
He did not think the Solicitor General 
had replied to a question whether Sec- 
tion 1 of the existing Act would not 
cover the cost proposed to be dealt with 
in this sub-section. Under the existing 
Act there was a penalty of £500 for 
altering receipts after assessment with 
intent to defraud, while there was another 
penalty of 10 per cent. off the duty for 
another offence. What he (Mr. Goschen) 
put before the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not in opposition to what the 
hon. and learned Member had put, but as 
clearing up the case whether these were 
materially increased penalties as com- 
pared with existing penalties, and whether 
the Government were not spreading their 
net much wider in order to cover a 
number of negligences or lapses from the 
true statement of accounts which the hon. 
Member anticipated. On these points 
he should be glad if the hon. and learned 
Member would be good enough to say a 
few words. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it was true 
that in these cases there would be a larger 
penalty than in previous cases, inasmuch as 
the duty itself would be higher. The right 
hon. Gentleman would understand that 
taking the maximum under this Bill and 
comparing it with the minimum Succes- 
sion or Legacy Duty, the penalty would 
be higher on the principle that the duty 
itself was a higher one. On the other 
hand, the right hon. Gentleman would 
see at the end of the clause the 
Amendment he proposed moving to allow 
a mitigation and redress grievances. 
With regard to the amount of punish- 
ment inflicted for statutory offences, it 
was difficult, comparing the penalties of 
one Statute with another, to say what 
precise penalty should be meted out in 
each individual, offence, All he would 
point out was that in this particular 
clause there was a proviso that seemed 
to him large and liberal, enabling the 
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Court to diminish the penalty to any 
extent they thought fit— to Is. if 
necessary. They must leave the ques- 
tion to the. Commissioners, checked | and 
controlled by the Courts in ‘each 
case. In to the incorporation of 
other Acts of Parliament, it was not the 
case that the pains and penalties imposed 
by those Acts were also incorporated. 
That was not done in the Bill, and, in 
his opinion, they should not be incor- 
porated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought the Committee had considerable 
reason to complain of the drafting of the 
Bill in the particular they were uow 
considering. He would not deal with 
the last point referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who was an incom- 
parably higher authority than he was. 
In fact, he (Mr. Balfour) was no authority 
at all upon it. He did not dispute the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s dictum 
that the Court would not consent without 
specific direction to introduce under the 
words “existing law of practice” the 

nalties contained in previous Acts of 

arliament. But he confessed he was sur- 
prised at that statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, for he had told them 
that if the words of the clause were not 
adopted the executor would be worse off 
than he was at present, and liable 
not only to fine but to imprisonment 
under the Common Law. He (Mr. 
Balfour) should have thought that the 
Judges would be more inclined to leniency 
than the hon. and learned Gentleman 
imagined they would be, but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew what the prac- 
tice of the Court was. Therefore, he 
left that question. But he would ask, out 
of whose estate was the fine to come? 
Would it come out of the estate of the 
peccant executor or of the deceased ? 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
answer that question? The answer 
would modify the remainder of his argu- 
ment. 

*Sir J. RIGBY; It would be the 
peccant executor, and he would not be 
re-imbursed by anybody. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it came 
to\this, then : the executor who was to ad- 
minister the whole estate would be liable 
to heavy fine, however poor he might. be. 
If he administered a large or small estate 
the crime would, be the same, but. the 
larger the estate the larger the fine would 
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be. He might, as had been pointed out, 
be liable to a fine of a quarter or half a 
million if, without any desire for benefit 
or prospect of persoval gain, he happened 
to be a peccant administrator of a large 
property. What answer had the Go- 
vernment to make to that? Why, they 
said, “Our whole Statute Law in regard 
to the infliction of penalties is a mass 
of inconsistencies and absurdities ; these 
inconsistencies and absurdities are 
put right, on the whole, by the 
discretion of the Court.” Why, then, 
should they add a new absurdity and a 
new inconsistency to those already exist- 
ing, and trust to the equity of the Courts 
to bring the thing right? The answer 
of the Government was not a sufficiently 
serious one. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had himself shown by his 
promise to amend the sub-section the 
absolutely indefensible character of the 
proposition of the Government. He 
trusted the Committee would try and 
draft the Bill properly so as not to leave 
the whole of the penalties to be dealt 
with subsequently by the Courts of Law. 
His learned friends who were familiar 
with the practice of the Courts of Law 
said that the word “ wilfully ” was always 
read in clauses of this nature. Nothing 
would be lost by putting that word in ; 
therefore, if it should meet the views of 
the Government, he hoped it would be 
added when the proper time came. That 
was his first hope. His second hope was 
that they would not leave the extraordi- 
nary and ridiculous discrepancy between 
the maximum named and the minimum. 


* The minimum was £100, and the maxi- 


mum could be anything—even £500,000, 
He ventured to suggest that the analogy 
of the existing Acts should be followed, 
and that the executor should be bound 
to pay a certain percentage in addition to 
the duty he was liable for. That was the 
existing law with regard to the Succes- 
sion Duty, and he could not see why the 
Government should have any objection 
to introduce it into this clause. He 
would earnestly press upon the Govern- 
ment that instead of leaving this 
ludicrous sum of twice the amount they 
should put in a percentage. That was 
the second suggestion that he ventured 
to make, Unless the Government put 
in the Succession Duty penalties they 
would leave the clause in a condition in 
which no man could defend it, and if not 
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worked on injustice would not be an 
instrument of oppression, because the 
Courts, in their discretion, would correct 
the bad drafting Parliament had 
permitted to pass. He maintained they 
were in no sense antagonistic to or 
against the interests of the Inland 
Revenue Department, whose rights in 
this case, he admitted, required to be 
guarded. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

J. Riesy, Forfar) said, it was not a 
proper thing to condemn the drafting of 
« sub-section that had been materially 
altered in Committee. He could not help 
saying that most of the criticisms of the 
right hon. Gentleman were founded on a 
misapprehension as to the meaning of the 
words contained in the existing law. The 
objects of the Bill was not to reduce the 
system of the law, as af present, or even 
to introduce a better one, but to follow 
what had been done before. Only 
the penalty of £100 applied where no duty 
was payable. The double duty penalty 
could only be payable where there 
was an Estate Duty payable by the 
person who was accountable. He must 
say that if there were time he could 
justify the clauses as they stood, and it 
was not by reason of unskilled draftsman- 
ship—— 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
mean his speech to be directed against 
the draftsmanship, but against the 
Government, and what he begged 
the hon, and learned Gentleman to do 
was to take the analogy of the Succession 
Duty; there all that the man was 
liable for was 10 per cent. of the duty, 
which was reckoned at 1 per cent. 
Secondly, that the duty was not calcu- 
lated by the system of augmentation and 
graduation, but taking the duty at the 
lowest scale and making him liable for 
10 per cent. upon that. 

Sir J. RIGBY was sorry that his mis- 
understanding of the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have led him to waste the 
time of the Committee. Then there was 
no charge against the draftsman ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, it is all 
against the stupidity of the Government. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, the suggestion 
was that the Government ought to have 
corrected the stupidity of the draftsman. 
With reference to the practical sugges- 
tion made, the word “ wilfully ” was un- 
necessary, and he would say at once that 
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if they made a concession that was seized 
upon as an indication that their original 
position was unsound. He would point 
out to the Committee that if they sued 
for a penalty, there must have been an 
offence against the Act. He did not 
think “wilful” necessary, but be saw 
no harm in putting it in. He agreed 
that the penalties were enormous, and in 
the case of enormous estates, the tempta- 
tion to fraud was of the gravest charac- 
ter; but he could not see why they 
should depart from the penalty of 
a double duty merely because it might 
be that in several cases an enormous 
penalty was provided. Ifthe penalty was 
enormous the estate must be enormous, 
and could they imagine an executor 
in the case of one of these enormous 
estates acting without legal advice at 
every step? Of course not; and if the 
executor chose to disregard that legal 
advice, he was not a proper subject for 
the pity of this Committee. He would 
say that if a man, knowing what he 
ought to do, deliberately did that which 
the Act of Parliament forbade him to do, 
then misericordia to be in was the proper 
position for him. There was no reason 
to believe that injustice would take place 
in the future that had never been heard 
of before, and enormous penalties now 
existed up to £20,000 and £30,000. He 
ventured to say they had taken away all 
forms of objection. The penalty was £100 
and double duty, subject in each case to 
diminition by the Commissioners or by 
any Court that had to settle the question 
as to what duty should be payable. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he understood the Attorney 
General to argue there was no new 
principle with regard to penalties. He 
could only say the Attorney General had 
forgotten the Succession Duty Act, under 
the 46th section of which the whole 
penalty turned on the Act having been 
wilfully neglected ; if there was no wil- 
fulness, no penalty arose. He had already 
said he was in favour of inflicting 
penalties reducible by the Commissioners, 
but he did not think they should go be- 
yond what, under present conditions was 
found sufficient. Under the 46th section 
of the Succession Duty Act “ all persons 
accountable,” which included others than 
those who had to pay the duty, 

“Tf any nm required to give any such 
notice or deliver such account as aforesaid 
shall wilfully neglect to do so at the pre- 
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scribed period, he shall be liable to pay to 
Her Majesty a sum equal to ten tn 
centum upon the amount of duty payable 
him ; or in the case of a succession 

with a higher rate of duty than one pound 

r centum upon the value thereof, upon such 
ess sum as such duty, if assessable at the rate 

of one pound per centum upon the value of the 
succession, would amount to, and a like penalty 
for every month after the first month during 
which such neglect shall continue.” 
So that first the neglect must be wilful 
under the Succession Act, which had 
stood the test of 40 years ; and, secondly, 
if the wilful neglect had continued the 
penalty was 10 per centum of the mini- 
mum amount. Even if the duty were 
10 per cent. the property would only be 
chargeable on a | per cent. duty. If the 
neglect continued after the wilfulness had 
been established, then for every extra 
month of the continuance of the default 
a similar percentage of 10 per cent. was 
levied. That was an exesllent device, 
but, under the present Bill, when they 
had levied their one penalty, large or small, 
they had shot their bolt and still might 
be left without their account. It was 
conceivable that it might be worth a 
man’s while to refuse the account and to 
pay the penalty. Without an account 
they could not have aggregation, with- 
out aggregation they could not have 
graduation, without aggregation and 
graduation they could not have valuation, 
and without all of them he could not see 
how they were to arrive at the collection 
of the duty. But under the Succession 
Duty Act, which put this miserable 
attempt at legislation to shame, a 
provision was made for .the continuance 
of the default, and the penalty continued 
month by month until the account was 
rendered, so that, under those circum- 
stances, not only was the Revenue secured 
against any wilful default in the delivery 
of the account, but was secured in case of a 
continuance of it. He thought the Go- 
vernment would be well advised to recur to 
the sound practical conditions of the Suc- 
cession Duty Act, charging 10 per cent. on 
the duty and making the penalty recur 
month by month. He thought it was a 
great pity the Government had not had re- 
course to the practical wisdom of the 
Succession Act. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) only interposed to remind 
the hon. Gentleman and the Leader of 
the Opposition that the Government had 
not gone into any new and devious ways ; 
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they had simply followed the latest 
example, the increase of the Death 
Duties made by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1889. The clause in 
that Act said that if a person neglected 
to furnish an account he should be liable 
to double the amount of duty chargeable. 
Therefore, the precedent for a double 
duty was the Act of 1889. But they 
had gone a step further than that Act in 
giving absolute discretion to the Court, 
for it was only by a Court these penalties 
could be imposed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted the Act of 1889, and he 
would examine that Act, as he was 
bound to do, as right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were always bringing up that 
Act. If they did quote it, let them put 
it before the Committee properly, and 
show the full effect of it, and not make 
this ex post facto attempt to bolster up 
their charges. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his state- 
ment was that they had followed the pre- 
cedent of that Act, and precisely in the 
same way. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Government 
did not, and that was the difficulty. They 
proposed a penalty of double 1 per cent., 
but the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
double the 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent., and 
they said that was based on the founda- 
tion of the Succession Duty Act. The 
whole thing was ridiculous. For the 
same crime that they imposed 2 per cent. 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to im- 
pose 10, 12, or 14 per cent. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman let him call his 
attention toanother point ? He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had before him 
the words of the Estate Duty. In that 
there was one default for which 2 per 
cent. was imposed, whereas in the present 
case there were a number of penalties. 
These penalties might be imposed not 
for merely neglecting to deliver a state- 
ment, but for failing to comply with any 
of the foregoing provisions of the Bill. 
Future executors would have to know 
their solicitors’ charges, because accord- 
ing to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
no one would be considered as worthy of 
any mercy who did not follow the advice 
of his legal advisers. The words 
“a person who had failed to comply with the 
foregoing provisions ” 
was not only applicable to Sub-section 4, 
but to all the foregoing sections. He, 
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therefore, ventured to repeat that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not followed 
the precedent of 1889, but had extended 
it in a way they considered to be 
dangerous, and which would require very 
great discretion on the part of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue not to work 
unjustly. 

Mr. HANBURY pointed out that 
under the Snecession Duty Act the Com- 
missioners had a power which was not 
given with regard to this Bill, and it was 
therefore not sufficient to say, “No doubt 
we are imposing a tremendous penalty, 
but it is in the power of the Commis- 
sioners to reduce that,” They must have 
some standard to work upon which was 
not provided under the Bill, as was the 
case under the Succession Duty Act. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he would like to say a few words with 
regard to the precedent of 1889, if it were 
a precedent. He did not think if it 
were wrong—as some of them thought 
—that could be any reason for repeating 
an error, and it was this slavish adherence 
to precedents, which were merely sur- 
vivals of harbaric punishments that de- 
feated their own ends, and had not even 
the terrifying consequences attributed to 
them which often prevented just and 
proper reforms. In this case there would 
not be, as there ought not to be, having 
regard to the more modern legislative 
precedents, a minimum penalty; but 
the Bill ought to go a step further 
and put some reasonably practical limit 
upon a maximum penalty, These 
penalties often operated rigorously, un- 
equally, and inequitably ; there had been 
eases of long-continued imprisonments 
under the Customs Laws, which he had 
done his best to modify by legislation, 
and which had been a disgrace to 
the administration of the present day. 
The Solicitor General said that, at any 
rate, this heavy penalty would be better 
than a conviction for misdemeanour. He 
(Sir A. Rollit) thought it was worse, 
because it might mean almost indefinite 
imprisonment, whereas in cases of mis- 
demeanour there was a well-understood 
limit of punishment, which did not apply 
to cases of Crown obligations. 


Question put, 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 202 ; 
Noes 169.—(Division List, No, 108.) 


On Motion of Mr. ButcueEr the fol- 
lowing Amendment was agreed to :— 
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e 6, line 8, after “who,” insert 
“ wilfully.” 


Mr. HANBURY proposed, after the 
word “shall,” in line 9, to insert the 
words— 

“If Estate Duty is not payable be liable to 
pay £100, and if Estate Duty is pe either 
£100, or a sum equal to double amount of 
the Estate Duty.” 

This Amendment, he said, would make 
the matter much plainer than it was at 
the present moment. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr W. HARCOURT: Really, I must 
ask, are we to go on with this sort of 
thing ? In the conduct of this Bill are 
we to be responsible for the drafting ? 
Are there not already sufficient Amend- 
ments on the Paper without further 
drafting Amendments which nobody can 
understand, and which, as far as we can 
understand them, would make nonsense 
of the Bill? Are we to make any pro- 
gress or not? If not, let us understand 
it, and, if we are, I must protest against 
such a course as that which is being 
pursued. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will look 
at these words he will see that there is a 
difficulty in the option which is given. 
He may not think it necessary to correct 
them, but they are clearly wrong as they 
stand in the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman can assume this attitude if he 
likes, and say we are bringing up small 
points, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just given way on an impor- 
tant point to a certain extent. They are 
important points. The Government have 
put in the Bill treble the amount of the 
duty which their own Solicitor General 
says is too much and which nobody de- 
fends. We are obliged to watch the 
Bill this way on account of the manner 
in which it is drawn. If the right hon. 
Gentleman appeals to his friends let 
them at all events see how many words 
the Government have been compelled to 
change in the Bill on their own account. 
I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have better consulted the progress 
of the Bill by not taking that attitude. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
look at the words he would see that they 
are wrong. The Bil says a person who 
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| fails to comply with the foregoing pro- 
visions— 

“Shall be liable to pay £100, or if Estate 
Duty is pie ed ae a sum equal to treble the 

the Estate Duty for which he is ac- 
pet according as the issioners elect.” 
The Commissioners have not io elect 
two points which are on the same footing, 
and the Amendment is perfectly right. 
We do not wish to raise points that are 
too small, but I will stake my reputation 
upon it that this part of the clause is 
wrungly drafted, and if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer looks at it he will see 
it is. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite profess to attach importance 
to every Amendment, and upon every 
Amendment which we cannot accept the 
right hon. Gentleman does his best to 
encourage debate. He tauuts us because 
we have accepted important Amendments. 
Where there was a material objection to 
be met we have endeavoured to meet it, 
and then we are taunted with doing so ; 
and because we have accepted im- 
portant Amendments it is suggested 
that we should, therefore, accept 
unimportant Amendments and encourage 
Debate upon them. We cannot do that. 
The right hon. Gentleman, I should have 
thought, would have been satisfied with 
the last Division. He had an oppor- 
tunity, as the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, of voting against any penalties 
whatever for any breach of the Revenue. 
Surely he should have been satisfied with 
that, and should now let us go on with 
business. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Not if the right 
hon. Gentleman makes statements that 
are absolutely contrary to the fact. What 
does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mean by saying that I voted against im- 
posing any penalty whatever ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The last Divi- 
sion was on that question. The last 
Division was to omit Sub-section 5. If 
that Division had been carried by the 
right hon. Gentleman there would have 
been no penalty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : This is a specimen 
of the candour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man! Now we see how he tries to 
mislead public opinion! The right hon. 
Gentleman knows as well as possible the 
vote was not, in fact, against any penalty 
whatever. I de not know whether 
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Debate; but if he was present he must 
have known we actually proposed, in 
reference to this especial tax, to defend 
the Revenue. We proposed the ties 
of the Succession Daty, and after that 
the right hon. Gentlemar thinks it decent 
and fair to state to the public, to be re- 
ported, and possibly to be repeated in 
some of his organs, and for it to be 
quoted, that, as an ex -Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I voted against the 
penalties that were imposed for the 
protection of the Revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows perfectly 
well he is wrong. I think there are 
differences enough between him and me 
on many important points as to make it 
unnecessary to multiply them by charg- 
ing me with conduct, as an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of which he knows in 
his heart I certainly would not be guilty. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I am sorry 
my right hon. Friend thinks I have made 
an onfounded charge. All I can say is, 
that the vote on which we divided was 
the entire omission of Sub-section 5. 
Of course, if you wished to have modi- 
fied it, the course was to have moved and 
divided upon that modification, but that 
was not the course taken. The Division 
was taken On the distinct motion to omit 
the whole clause, and it was that the 
very first words of that clause be 
omitted and not for any modification. 
Mr. HANBURY said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was again wrong. He 
should have thought that the Leader of 
the House would have been present 
during the main discussion; but during 
the whole of the last discussion the 
right hon. Gentleman was absent, and 
the result was that they had this delay 
in the Bill. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been told over and over 
again that the greatest obstructionist and 
waster of time in the House was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 
So long as the Bill was in charge of the 
Attorney General, and especially the 
Solicitor General, it got on rapidly, but 
directly the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
strode into the House they had these 
scenes. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been present he would 
have known very well that what he 
said lately was absolutely without 
foundation. One of the reasons he (Mr. 
Hanbury) adduced for the omission of 
the last sub-section altogether was that 
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there were peualties imposed under Sub- 
section 1, and that in his opinion the 
nalties of the Legacy and Succession 
uty Acts were actually imposed. For 
the benefit of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was not present, he would 
again re-state the reasons he gave for the 
alteration, and which he stated in his 
previous speech, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would then see there was some 
reason for amending the sub-section. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer sup- 
posed that the drafting of the Bill was 
sacred and ought not to be amended, when 
two-thirds of the Bill, so far as it had 
been disposed of at the present moment, 
consisted of Amendments. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had two great 
faults in regard to this Bill, and these 
were that he was either not present or 
would not argue. Those were the two 
worst faults any man who had charge of 
a Bill could have. The reason why he 
introduced this Amendment was that he 
did not believe the section carried out the 
intentions of the Government. As the 
Government, however, did not desire to 
make their meaning clear, he was quite 
willing to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY moved, in page 6, 
line 9, after “ pay,” insert “a sum not 
exceeding.” He said he rose to move 
this Amendment with fear and trembling. 
He did not know whether these words 
would meet with the approval of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He hoped 
the few minutes that had _ elapsed 
would have made the right hon. Gen- 
tleman feel that really some of these 
Amendments were very reasonable, and 
when it was found from the reprinted 
Bill that of the last two clauses one word 
out of every two that appeared had been 
put in by way of amendment, it must be 
acknowledged that there was some reason 
in the discussions that had taken place. 
The Solicitor General said yesterday that 
it was really necessary to have put cer- 
tain Amendments in to make these very 
clauses ship-shape. With regard to the 
present Amendment, he pointed out that 
without making a fraudulent statement 
some unfortanate persons might fall into 
a mistake, and the word “ wilful” having 
been put in there might be gradations of 
wilfulness, and it was reasonable some 
limit should be putin. He therefore 
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proposed the limit of £100. The Amend- 
ment would meet most objections, and 
would make the clause less drastic than 
it was at present, The matter was 
entirely in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, and he thought, therefore, the 
Amendment might fairly be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
9, after the word “ pay,” to insert the 
words “a sum not exceeding.”—(Mr. 


Bariley.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, an Amendment 
he had to move later on, and which was in 
the following words, would cover the 
ground the hon. Member desired to 
cover :— ‘ 

“ Provided that the Commissioners, or in any 
proceedings for recovery, the Court, shall have 
power to reduce the sum.” 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that would 
certainly meet the point, and the fact that 
the Government intended to propose 
similar words showed that the Amend- 
ment was not an unreasonable one. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) moved an Amendment, to which he 
understood the Government agreed, pro- 
viding that a person who failed to comply 
with the provisions of the Act should be 
liable to pay £100, or, if Estate Duty is 
payable, a sum equal to “double” 
(instead of “ treble”) the amount of the 
Estate Duty for which he is accountable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
10, to leave out the word “ treble,” and 
insert the word “double."—(Mr. T. H. 
Bolton.) 

Question, “That the word ‘treble’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘double’ be there inserted.” 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) asked the Government whether it was 
absolutely necessary to impose so large a 
fine as even double the duty? It was 
better for the Revenue and for the sub- 
jects that the penalties enacted should 
be proportioned in some measure to the 
penalties enforced by the Courts ; and it 
was impossible to believe that the Courts 


Mr. Bartley 
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.would enforce double the amount of the 
uated Estate Duty. He hoped the 
ttorney General would not pass the 
matter over in silence, and that the House 
would have some answer given on this 
important point. 

“Sin J. RIGBY pointed out that he 
had already explained why, in the opinion 
of the Government, it was desirable to 
impose a large penalty. It was obvious 
that if there was a very large duty pay- 
able there was a very large temptation 
to evade it, and also a very large fund 
out of which to pay for the evasion. 
That was the reason for the provision. 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, there 
was no precedent for graduation, and 
that was the important point. This was 
imposing a far heavier burden than any 
previous Act of Parliament. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that these 
enormous penalties really defeated the 
objects aimed at, because nobody could 
possibly pay them, and it would be much 
better to insert a reasonable sum, After 
all, the wrong-doing was no greater in 
the case of a millionaire than of a 
smaller man. 

Mr. HANBURY intimited that he 
would move an Amendment to the effect 
that the fine should be on the scale of 
the Succession Duty—10 per cent. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
thought that it would probably be suffi- 
cient for the purpose of restraining evil- 
doers if a peroasenge say 5 per cent. on 
the amount of the Estate Duty, was im- 
posed. If the suggestion foreshadowed by 
his hon. Friend were adopted, it would 
mean the impositivn of a very large fine 
—increasingly large for the heavier 
estates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 194 ; 
Noes 159.—(Division List, No. 109.) 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) moved to 


further amend Sub-section 5 by pro- 
viding that the penalty should be limited 
toasum equal to double the amount of the 
Estate Duty only that was still unpaid. 
His objection was that the same penalty 
might be enforced against an executor, 
for instance, for two perfectly different 
offences. He might neglect to render any 
account whatever for an estate worth 
£50,000, or he might make what would 
in comparison be only a trivial error and 
omit to include in the account an item of, 
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perhaps, £100. In the latter case the 
penalty that could be enforced under the 
clause would be out of all proportion to 
the crime. Ifa penalty was to be enforced 
in such a case, it should be proportionate 
in some measure to the offence. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
11, after the word “duty,” to insert 
the words “remaining unpaid.”—(Mr. 
Butcher. 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he would 
accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir R. WEBSTER thought that the 
Courts should have power to reduce 
the penalty in proper cases. 

Mr. R. T. REID consented to add 
to the clause the following :— 

“Provided that in any proceedings for the 
recovery of any such penalty the Court shall 
have power to reduce any such penalty.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BARTLEY then moved to insert 
in Sub-section 6 some words limiting the 
time within which, if it should appear 
that for some reason or other too little 
duty had been paid, the Inland Revenue 
should be able to claim payment. The 
money so claimed would be treated as 
arrears of duty, but could not be de- 
manded after a certificate of discharge 
had been granted. He again pointed out 
that the duties of executor would never 
be undertaken by anyone at all if his 
responsibility were to continue for an 
indefinite time. He should move, there- 
fore, that the certificate of discharge 
should be granted after the period of 
one year. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
16, after the word “afterwards,” to 
insert the words “ within a period of one 


year.”—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Amend- 
ment. He thought there were sufficient 
difficulties already to be met in the way 
of getting in full and accurate returns. 

Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out that 
in many case it would be impossible to 
administer an estate in so short a time as 
one year. If any definite time were in- 
serted in the clause after which the cer- 
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tificate of discharge was to be given, five 
or six years would be a more suitable 
term than the one proposed. He also 
objected to the proposal on the ground 
that it was a serious innovation as regards 
the prerogative of the Crown to sue for 
a debt at any time. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought 
that the Committee ought to consider 
this Amendment, for it went to the 
root of the Bill. He reminded 
the Solicitor General that this was 
an analogue to the Probate Duty. 
Of course, nobody could be quite sure he 
was always right, except the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and therefore he was 
not quite sure he was right about this 
practical difficulty, but no doubt the 
Solicitor General would know. He 
thought it was very advisable to put some 
limit on the word “afterwards,” which ran 
right to the end of the world, and even 
beyond it. If the word were allowed to 
stand, Probate could never be got for 
some estates. If an estate was always 
left open in the fashion proposed, aggre- 
gation would never be completed, the 
Inland Revenue would have to keep 
their eyes always on the estate, and there- 
fore, in order to lessen the difficulties of 
the Inland Revenue, the Amendment 
ought to be accepted. 

CommaNnpDER BETHELIL said, he 
could give an illustration of the extraor- 
dinary hardship which the present law 
worked as regarded the Succession Duty ; 
and, of course, the same thing might 
occur under the Bill. It was discovered 
a few years ago that the amount of 
Succession Duty charged on a particular 
estate 40 years ago was not sufficient, 
and the unfortunate present owner had to 
pay the balance of the Succession Duty, 
with interest at 2 or 3 per cent. 
for the past 40 years. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, a similar case of 
hardship came under his notice, and it 
was that case which induced him, in the 
interest of those who administered com- 
plicated estates, to try to have some 
period fixed in which an estate should 
really be settled. Of course, if there 
was fraud in any case, no time limit 
would apply. 

Mr. GOSCHEN mentioned that when 
he was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer nothing so hard came before 
him as claims for Succession Duty, 
30 years old, with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent.; and it would 
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indeed be well if the Government looked 
into the whole question with a view to 
finding whether something could not be 
done to enable Somerset House to deal 
more equitably with those hard cases 
without injury to the Revenue. 

Mr, R. T. REID promised to commu- 
nicate with the Inland Revenue Authori- 
ties on the subject. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would alter 
his Amendment so as to fix a period of 
10 years, at the end of which an estate 
would be considered finally settled. In 
the matter of Income Tax the Crown 
only allowed three years within which 
claims for overcharge would be con- 
sidered ; and surely 10 years were a 
sufficient period within which the Crown 
might make a fresh claim on any estate 
in respect to duty. 

Mr. R. f. REID said, the Govern- 
ment had gone as far as they could in 
the way of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he should like 
himself to move an Amendment dealing 
with the whole case of renewal claims 
in respect not only to Estate Duty, but 
to Succession Duty and every other duty, 
if the Government did not see their way 
to deal with it. But the Solicitor General 
had promised that the whole matter 
would be considered before the Bill 
passed, and perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, his hon. Friend would not press 
his Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, on the under- 
standing that the matter would come up 
again, he begged leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK remarked, that 
cases similar to that mentioned by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Holderness 
had also come under his notice. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
moved, in page 6, line 18, at end, to 
insert— 


“(7) The Commissioners may, upon such 
terms as to security or undertakings, or other- 
wise, as they may require, give to the executor 
of the deceased, upon the delivery of the In- 
land Revenue affidavit, a certificate allowing 
the payment of the whole or any part of the 
Estate Duty payable by the executor under 
this Act to be postponed for such time as they 
may think fit, and theexecutor shall thereupon 
be entitled to have -probate or letters of ad- 
ministration granted to him.” 


The subject-matter of the Amend- 
ment came up incidentally in the 
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course of a 
question. A section of an Act 
of George III. gave a similar power to 
the Commissioners with regard to Suc- 
cession Duty, but its conditions were so 
onerous—the executor having to find two 
sureties for double the amount of duty 
and pay 10 per cent. interest—that the 
section was practically never acted upon. 
It was found in practice that a great hard- 
ship was done in this matter, particularly in 
the case of small estates. When a man 
died his executor was unable to touch the 
estate until he got probate. The con- 
sequence was that, unless he happened to 
be a wealthy man, he had to borrow the 
money to pay the duty. That was some- 
times a difficult course, and it was always 
onerous and troublesome. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted, absolute discretion in 
the matter of postponing the payment of 
duty would be left to the Commissioners, 
and might in cases where they thought 
fit even insist on security being given. 
The thing he wanted to avoid was that 
the executor should be forced to borrow 
money to pay the duty before he could 
touch the assets of the estate. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
18, at end, insert-— 

“(7) The Commissioners may, upon such 
terms as to security or undértakings, or other- 
wise, as they may require, give to the executor 
of the deceased, upon the delivery of the In- 
land Revenue affidavit, a certificate allowing 
the payment of the whole or any part of the 
Estate Duty payable by the executor under 
this Act to be postponed for such time as they 
may think fit, and the executor shall thereupon 
be entitled to have probate or letters of ad- 
ministration granted to him.”—(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that question 
came up at an early stage of the Bill, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


then promised that he would take it into 
consideration. The conclusion come to 
by the Government was that they were 
willing to add the following words to the 
clause, and he thought they would secure 
the object aimed at by the Amend- 
ment :— 

“ Where the Commissioners are satisfied that 
the Estate Duty on any property cannot be 
raised at once, they may allow payment to be 
postponed for such period, to such extent, and 
on payment of such interest, not exceeding 4 per 
cent., or any higher interest yielded by the pro- 
perty, and on such terms as the Commissioners 
may think fit.” 
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Mr. BYRNE said, the words of the | opposite, alterations could be suggested on 
Solicitor General did not secure the} the Report stage. But he had made in- 
chief object which he aimed at in his | quiries, and had satisfied himself that pro- 
Amendment, and that was that an | bate could be granted at once under his 
executor should get probate at once so| Amendment. It was necessary, for the 
that he might at once get possession of | protection of the Revenue, to insist that 
the assets and then pay the duty. Under | the executor should show that he was not 
the Amendment of the Solicitor General | able to raise the money before the re- 
the Commissioners must be satisfied that | mission was granted ; or otherwise there 
a man could not raise the money by| would be a constant flow of applications 
mortgage, for instance, before he got this | to the Commissioners for the purpose of 
concession. Of course, the executor | obtaining the remission, when, in fact, it 
could raise the money by mortgage ; but | would not be needed. 
only at 5 or 7 per cent. interest, andthat! *Mr. T. H. BOULTON suggested that 
was what he wanted to avoid. the Amendment of the Solicitor General 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Oppo-| should be modified by the insertion after 
sition had so often acknowledged the way | the word “cannot ” of the words “ with- 
in which they had been met by the! out difficulty, inconvenience, or expense.” 
Solicitor General that he was sure the |The Amendment would then read— 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not| « Where the Commissioners are satisfied that 
desire any further acknowledgment. He | the Estate Duty of any property cannot, with- 
would like to point out—though not in | out difficulty, inconvenience, or expense, be 
the nature of a compiaint—that the | "ised at once,” &c. 

Amendment had appeared on the Paper | He thought the words “cannot be raised ” 
for many days, and it would have been | were altogether too strict. The diffi- 
more convenient if the Solicitor General | culty of raising the money would not 
had also placed on the Paper the words | arise in the cases of large estates. 
he proposed to substitute for the Amend- | In those cases the executor could go 
ment. The Amendment was not | to the testator’s bankers and make ar- 
put down without the fullest con- | rangements for the payment of the Estate 
sideration as to the best way to | Duty by the bankers direct to the Inland 
deal with a practical difficulty. The | Revenue. But in the cases of very many 
first thing they wanted to secure was that | small estates, of from £400 to £500 up to 
the executor should be allowed probate | £5,000, there was a difficulty in realising 
or letters of administration without any | the money without having to borrow and 
delay. The Bill proposed that for the | pay large interest, and there ought to be 
first time foreign property should come | a provision by which in such cases, upon 
within the purview of the Estate Duty, | a verified statement of facts and security 
and certainly the first step to be taken | being given, probate might be provision- 
before that property could be got in was ally granted without the payment of the 
the taking out of probate or letters of ad- | full duty. 

ministration. It seemed to him that the} Mr.GATHORNE-HARDY (Sussex, 
Government in their Amendment had lost | East Grinstead) said, it seemed to him 
sight of the point to which the Amend-! that the restrictions contained in the 
ment before the Committee directed at- | Amendment of the Solicitor General took 
tention. It was not a question merely of | away altogether the value of the Amend- 
the remission of the duty for a time, and} ment. If the Commissioners were only 
the payment of interest under circum- | able to give time when the money could 
stances of absolute inability to pay the | not be raised, they were practically pre- 
duty ; but it was a question of granting | vented altogether from giving time in 
probate at once, and allowing such time | any circumstances whatever. He knew 
for the payment of the duty as the Com- | it was necessary that the Commissioners 
missioners might think fit. | should use their power carefully, and 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he was sorry he | under the strictest conditions ; but he 
was unable to place his Amendment on | did not think it was necessary to fetter 
the Paper; but he was detained in the | their discretion so much as the words of 
House on the Bill till after 12 o’clock last | the Solicitor General would do. He 
night, and had not had time to prepare it. | could quite understand that those who 
If his Amendment did not cover the | would have the administration of the 
objects of hon. and learned Gentlemen | Act ought not to have too large a dis- 
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cretion, because it would lead to many 
appeals being made to them for con- 
cessions. But that was a difficulty that 
could be met by rules. Give the Com- 
missioners a large discretion, and then let 
them frame a rule that only under the 
strictest circumstances would they allow 
probate to be given unless the duty was 
paid in the first instance. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, he _ had 
looked up recent colonial legislation 
on the subject of the Death Duties, 
and he found in most of the Acts 
a provision almost exactly in the 
same terms as the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. and learned Friend. The 
legislators of the colonies felt it was 
absolutely necessary to make some con- 
cessions in order to enable the executor 
to get hold of the assets. That was a 
precedent which the Solicitor General 
might very well follow. 

Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out that the 
55th Act of George ILI. gave the Com- 
missioners a much larger discretion than 
the Amendment of the Solicitor General. 
He called attention to the matter now, so 
that it might be considered before the 
Report. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he accepted with 
gratitude such concession as he could get 
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had been an excess payment it shonid be 
returned, 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman forgot that excess 
payments could at the present moment 
be recovered from the Government by 
petition of right. Petition of right was 
a thoroughly well-understood legal pro- 
cedure. If, on reflection, hon, Members 
opposite entertained any doubt on the 
subject of the remedy in such cases, they 
might bring up the matter again on 
Report. 

i R. WEBSTER said, that these 
Amendments were uot put down and 
| moved without reflection, The sugges- 
| tion was continually being made from 
| the Government Benches that the Oppo- 
| sition had thrown down these Amend- 
| ments in a haphazard sort of way, but that 
| was not the case. Of course, a person 
could proceed to recover excess payment 
| by petition of right, but every petition of 
right required the sanction of the 
| Attorney General, and during the seven 
| years that he held that office he did not 
remember being called upon to sanction a 
| Single petition of right in regard to the 
recovery of excess payments of the kind 
| now under discussion. Therefore, it was 
/ not a remedy in daily use. He and his 








from the Solicitor General, although he | friends would consider the matter further, 
was afraid that the Amendment which | if the Solicitor General desired them to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman proposed | do so, although he thought the point was 
would not effect all that was desired. He one which should be decided in Com- 
regretted that the hon. and learned | mittee ; but the burden put upon them of 
Gentleman had not seen his way to go a | raising questions again upon Report was 


little farther. The Amendment had been 
down on the Paper for weeks, and he had 
had many representations with regard 
to it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
21, to leave out from the word “ where,” 
to the word “that,” in line 22.—(Mr. 
Byrne.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Amend- 
ment was necessary. The matter would 
have to be determined by the Courts, but 
if the words of the sub-section stood, the 
excess would only be repayable where it 
was proved to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners that too much Estate 
Duty had been paid. What the Govern- 
ment probab!y meant was that if there 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 


becoming very serious. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ‘said, there 
were two cases under the clause where 
Estate Duty would have to be returned; in 
the first place, where too much had actually 
been paid, and, in the second place, where 
it was proved to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners that too much had been 
paid. He could conceive it possible that 
it might be proved to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners that too much had 
been paid when such was not the case. 
In his opinion, as a layman, the clause 
was more liberal as it stood than it would 
be if amended in the manner proposed. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that supposing 
there was a dispute about the amount of 
duty, and the matter was taken to the 
High Court, the High Court might give 
a decision against the Commissioners, and 
the Commissioners might very well be 
dissatisfied with that decision. Un- 


, Successful litigants very often were 
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dissatisfied with the decision of the ) was paid, the Commissioners should pay 
Court. The Commissioners might then | 4 per cent. interest on the excess. There 
say, “It is not proved to our satisfaction | was an express statutory provision as to 
that too much has been paid,” and they | arrears of Legacy Duty. In Section 9 
might refuse to repay the excess. | of the Act ‘ 1868 - ne 
: interest at the rate o r cent. shou 
Qoention pat, and agreed * | be paid on arrears. He thought that the 
Mx. BARTLEY said, he would move | Government should have the same jus- 
an Amendment providing, as an alterna- | tice meted out to them as was meted out 
tive to the “satisfaction” of the Com- | to those who had to pay the duties. 
missioners, that the excess should 
repaid if it was shown to the satisfaction 
of the Court that too much had been paid. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
21, after the word “ Commissioners,” to 
insert the words “or has been decided 
by the High Court.”—(Mr. Bartley.) | 


Question proposed, “ That those words Mr. R. T. REID said. he believed 
- ue) case 12 Ly that in no instance did the Government 
Sir R. WEBSTER: If that were pay interest on excess payments of duty. 
accepted every difficulty would be met. | He believed such a course as that sug- 
Mr. R. T. REID said, the Govern- gested was absolutely without precedent, 
ment could vot accept the Amendment, | and if he were wrong he should be glad 
which would be superfluous. to be corrected. As a rule, such excess 
Sir R. WEBSTER said, the words payments were the result of a blunder or 
proposed. would do no harm. They would | error in valuation on the part of the per- 
render the discussion of this point on | son making the affidavit and bringing in 
Report unnecessary, aud unless the hon. | the account. The Committee had enough 
and learned Gentleman could say that) t> do in passing this measure, without 
they were objectionable he (Sir R. | having to take into consideration innova- 
Webster) trusted that they would be | tions of this character. He hoped the 
accepted, — ; | Amendment would not be pressed. 

Mr, R. T. REID said, he must take’ giz R. WEBSTER said, that as re- 
some responsibility in these matters. He garded pressing the Amendment, he did 
thought the words both superfluous and | jo, know that it would be deemed 
objectionable. ee _, | necessary to walk through the Division 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, | Lobby in support of it. But the hon. and 
that people would not care to enter on | jearned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
the costly process of petition of right. | appeared so to overlook the facts that the 
He had understood that anyone who was | Opposition could not allow the matter 
dissatisfied with an assessment was to} to be settled without discussion. He 
have the right of appeal to the High | (Sir R. Webster) denied the contention 
Court. It was clear, therefore, that an | of the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
intention existed to provide some remedy | jf too much were paid it would be owing 
other than a petition of right. to the faulty valuation of the person 

Question put. paying the money. The assumption was 

The Committse divided Ayes ‘86 ; that the Commissioners or the Court 


e ge ; = | would have decided that too much had 
Noes 114.—{Division List, No. 110.) | been paid. In most instances there would 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, he would move | have been a successful appeal against the 
an Amendment with the object of put-| valuation, and yet the hon. and learned 
ting the Commissioners of Inland Gentleman said that the fault would 
Revenue and the persons who paid the | have been that of the person making the 
duty on the same footing in regard to} return. The present measure could not 
this question of excess payment. The | be regarded in the light of existing Acts. 
Bill provided that, if too little was paid, | It might be true that in no case did the 
the Government were to receive 4 per | Government pay interest on excess pay- 
cent. interest on the amount remaining | ments, but his reply was that they ought 
due. He now proposed that if too much | to do so if they made mistakes. The 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
23, after the word “ them,” to insert the 
words “ with interest at four per cent. per 
annum from the date of payment.”—( Mr. 
Butcher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
| be there inserted.” 
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hon. and learned Gentleman on this occa- | Government ought to see that no injustice 
sion, like the right hon. Gentleman the | was caused by permitting the Depart- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on previous | ment to refuse to pay interest on the 
oceasions, overlooked the cases that were | money they overcharged. He thought 
being created by the Bill, and it certainly | the Committee were bound to divide on 
did seem simple and common justice that | the Amendment, seeing that the proposal 
if there was to be a postponement of | of the Government was so monstrously 
payment, and the executor was to pay| unjust. It might be true that Her 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. on any | Majesty’s Government, in these cases, 
sum overdue, the Inland Revenue Com-| had never allowed interest, but if that 
missioners should pay the same interest | were so, it was quite time the law was 
on any excess amounts held by them. | altered. The State might not have been 
The Commissioners might possibly hold | strictly honest hitherto, but in these 
£7,000 or £8,000 too much for seven | Radical days it should be made so. If it 
or eight months before making repay-| made too heavy a charge it should do 
ment. In common justice they should| what an honest person would do in 
puy interest on it. He did not care| ordinary trade, that was to say, pay 
whether the prcposal involved an in-| interest on the overcharge. 
novation in the practice of the Treasury,|; Mr. HANBURY said, he did not 
provided it was a just one. know how the Amendment could be 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he should | resisted, especially if words were added 
like the hon. and learned Gentleman the | showing that only in cases where the over- 
Solicitor General to answer this. Sup- | charge was their own fault should interest 
posing that in consequence of instructions | be paid bythe Government. Hecertainly 
contained in the Billanover-valuation were | thought that the time had now been 
made, could it bedenied in common honesty | reached when Government Departments 
that so long as the over-charge was in | ought to set a good example of honesty 
the hands of the Government it should | in these affairs. Up to the present they 
bear iuterest ? Would the hon. Member | had done no sort of justice to the private 
report that one phase of the matter ? | individual—that was to say, they had de- 
If money was held back through the | manded of him that which, when the con- 
laches of the executor interest should | ditions were reversed, they were not willing 
not be paid. Probably they would take | togive back to him. The Government had 
the valuation of the executor as a rule,| set a precedent in the Employers” 
but they need not do so. They were | Liability Bill, having recognised the 
responsible, and if, in the exercise of principle that persons in Government 
their responsibility, they made too heavy employment should be compensated in 
a charge, which was afterwards reduced | the same way as persons in private em- 
by the Courts, it was absurd to tell the | ployment. The Government demanded 
public that interest should not be paid on | interest on money due to them; therefore, 
the over-charge. why, in the name of everything right and 
Mr. BARTLEY said, they ought to honest, should they not carry out the 
have a distinct answer from the hon. and | same principle when they owed money ? 
learned Gentleman ov this subject. The| §:e R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
Solicitor General said there was enough | said, that as he had moved for the relin- 
to do in connection with the Bill without | quishment of this interest in the case of 
going into questions of this sort. Well, | arrears in the hands of the executors, he 
the Bill had a good deal in it, and it was | felt bound in the strongest manner to 
all on one side. Its object was to get | support the Amendment. He hoped it 
money into the Exchequer. Here was | would be carried to a Division. 
a case involving a consideration of com-; Mr. BUTCHER said, he would pro- 
mon honesty. It was proposed to do a/ pose an addition to the Amendment to the 
thing which, if done by anyone else but effect that the repayment of the over- 
the Government, would be regarded as | charge should be made 
simply dishonest, and hon. Members who | « with interest at 4 per cent. per annum from 
were sent there to represent the interests | the date of payment in cases where the over- 
of the public were asked to pass it by. | payment was due to over-valuation by the Com- 
From the moment the breath was out of ; ™issioners. 
a man’s body interest at the rate of 3 per| Mr. R. T. REID said, he was sure 
cent. was due to the Exchequer, and the | that the hon. Member had no sympathy 


Sir R. Webster 
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with usury, except in cases of delin 


queney. If the hon. Gentleman made 
the rate of interest 3 per cent. he would 
tuke upon himself the responsibility of 
accepting the Amendment. 

Mr. BUTCHER: I accept 3 per cent. 
instead of 4 per cent. 


Amendment amended accordingly. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved, in page 6, 
line 23, at end, insert— 
“but any person aggrieved by a decision of the 
Commissioners under this sub-section may appeal 
to the High Court within the time, and in the 
manner, and on the conditions directed by Rules 
of Court, and the Court shall thereupon deter- 
mine the amount, if any, to be repaid by the 
Commissioners.” 
He said, he hoped that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General would be able 
to meet them in this matter, because it 
would practically get rid of a very 
lengthy discussion and of most of the 
objections to Sub-sections 8. He would 
remind those Members of the Govern- 
ment who were good enough to give him 
their attention that the Committee had 
agreed that duty overpaid was to be 
returned by the Commissioners. The 
Solicitor General, he noticed, had re- 
turned to the House, and he hoped to be 
able to move even his stony heart. If he 
accepted this Amendment there was, at all 
events, nobody who could tell tales of 
him, for he was sure that the Under 
Secretary for the Home Office would not 
breathe a word if the Amendment were 
assented to. His point was that, inasmuch 
as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
were the judges in their own cause, there 
ought to be a tribunal of appeal, and he 
submitted that his Amendment only laid 
down a method of procedure which was 
right and just. It might be some induce- 
ment to the Government to consider this 
Amendment favourabiy that they would 
be getting rid of a discussion on a 
previous sub-section that would other- 
wise have to be taken on Report. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
23, at end, to insert-— 
“but any person aggrieved by a decision of 
the Commissioners under this sub-section may 
appeal to the High Court within the time, and 
in the manner, and on the conditions directed 
by Rules of Court, and the Court shall there- 
upon determine the amount, if any, to be repaid 
by the Commissioners.” —(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought he 
was prepared to make a proposal to the 
hon. and learned Member in respect to 
this particular Amendment. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman might consider 
for a moment how matters stood. He had 
accepted the Amendment that 3 per cent. 
interest should be paid on moneys which 
had been overpaid by reason of the exces- 
sive valuation of the Commissioners, but he 
thought it desirable to make some limita- 
tion which would prevent persons from 
allowing money to remain with the Com- 
missioners at interest instead of speedily 
proceeding with their appeal. He agreed 
that there should be some right of appeal, 
and the Government were carefully con- 
sidering a sub-section dealing with the 
matter which would be placed upon the 
Paper for the Report stage. 


Amendinent, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rep, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


Page 6, line 30, after “ prescribed,” 
insert “and if so required by the Com- 
missioners shall be in duplicate.” 


Page 6, line 32, at end, insert 


“and any person who fails to comply with 
the provisions of this enactment shall be liable 
to the penalty above in this section mentioned.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as ameaded, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said he should like to ask whether the 
Solicitor General would be able shortly 
to put upon the Paper a clause with re- 
gard to the right of appeal ? 

Mr.,.R. T. REID said, that these 
matters of drafting were difficult, but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might be 
sure that there would be no unnecessary 
delay. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 8. 

Sir W. HARCOURT moved the 
omission of the clause. He said, the 
object of the clause was to prevent 
evasion of collection of the tax and to 
require a certificate to be given by the 
Commissioners in case of property which 
was exempt. The clause, however, 
would be brought up in another form, 
| It was found that the clause in its 
| present form would have put too great 
delay upon securities of which immediate 
transfer was necessary. Very great in- 
,convenience would consequently have 
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been caused, especially in the case of , his objection to the clause was not that it 
insurance policies and bankers’ securities. was framed in order to hamper transac- 
He was satisfied from the evidence of | tions which ought to be watched because 
Insurance Companies, bankers, and others they were fraudulent, but that it would 
that the clause in its present form would | interfere with legitimate transactions. 
be inconvenient. He had also learnt! As to what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
from them that they would have no objec- | chequer had said as to the possibility of 
tion to do what was necessary for the!a probate or testamentary document 
protection of the revenue by rendering an | as to which probate had been gem 
account of the transfers that took place. being used over and over again, there 
The Insurance Companies were willing was a very simple remedy which the 
to render an account quarterly of the | Government might adopt—namely, that 
insurances they had paid, and he believed | of requiring each transfer to be endorsed 
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it would be quite possible to get other 
authorities who transferred their secur- | 
ities to give an account to the Inland 
Revenue Authorities of the securities so 
transferred. That was really all the | 
Revenue officers required. They simply | 
wanted to know what had been done. 
The fraudulent transactions to which he 
had referred, of course, concealed from the 
Inland Revenue Department a number of | 
transfers of property that ought to pay | 
duty. The Government might, of course, | 
have introduced a clause on the subject 
into this Bill, but it would not be a 
clause which had any necessary or imme- | 
diate reference to the subject of the Bill. 
It would have reference to the general | 
collection of Revenue. The Govern- 


upon the instrument itself, with the date 
and the circumstances under which it 
took place. Under these circumstances, 
the document that must be produced 
would bear upon its face an indication of 
the extent to which it had been used. He 
was surprised that such a simple remedy 
had not been thought of before, and he 
could not help thinking that something 
of the kind should be borne in mind by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
furnishing a more direct remedy for 
fraudulent transactions than reliance 
upon returns rendered by the persons 
through whose hands those transfers 
went. He by no means suggested that 
such returns would not be useful, but he 
doubted very much whether, from an ad- 


ment thought it would be possible to pass , ministrative point of view, they could be 
in another Bill a clause which, without de- | relied upon to the same extent as an 
laying the transfer of securities in a way | endorsement of all transfers on theinstru- 
that would be inconvenient to commercial | ment could be relied upon. He would 
men, would secure to the Revenue an | ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
account of what had been done, so as to| remember that any schedules or state- 
ensure the payment of duty upon se- | ments which were returned to the Inland 
curities that ought to pay duty. Such a| Revenue Department might, unless very 
clause could very well be reserved for careful machinery was adopted, afford 
some omnibus Bill, and need not neces- | considerable opportunity for misrepre- 
sarily form part of this measure. From | sentation unless they were very carefully 
this point of view he had consented to | safeguarded. 

the omission of Clause 8 from the Bill,| Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
on the recommendation of those who | thought that under Sub-section 4, of 


considered that its provisions would sub- | Clause 7. the Chancellor of the Exche- 


* . . | 
ject them to inconvenienee and delay. | 

Moved, to leave out the Clause.—( Sir | 
W. Harccurt.) 


' 
Question proposed, “That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, that of course 
Members were glad to hear the declaration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer follow- 
ing upon the statement he made some 
nights agoas to the course the Government 
proposed to follow. Having had a good deal | 
todo with Insurance Companies and having | 
received many representations from them, 


Sir W. Harcourt 





quer could require any such particulars 
to be given respecting the estates of 
deceased persous as were needed. 

Sim W. HARCOURT said, he did 
not think so. He was much obliged to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Webster) for the suggestion he 
had made with regard to endorsements. 
What was really wanted was notice that 
a transfer had taken place, and the De- 
partment could then proceed to make the 
inquiries which it was its duty to make. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he had intended 
to move an Amendment on this clause 
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providing that notice should be given. 
He supposed that the question of notice 
would form the chief feature of the new 
clause. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause 9. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (on behalf of Mr. 
Butcuer, York), moved to insert after 
“shall,” in page 7, line 22, the words— 

“Subject to all charges and incumbrances 

existing at the death of the deceased.” 
The Committee was not now dealing 
with the primary liability of the executor 
to pay the Estate Duty, but with the 
charge upon the property. It was, 
therefore, assumed that the executor had 
in some way satisfied the Inland Revenue 
Authorities,and got the probate. It was 
provided that the greater part of the 
Estate Duty should be a first charge 
upon the estate. He submitted that it 
would be contrary to precedent and un- 
just that existing charges should be post- 
poned until the payment of the duty. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 22, 
after the word “shall,” toinsert the words— 

“Subject to all charges and incumbrances 
existing at the death of the deceased.”—(Sir R. 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID: This and some 
other Amendments on the Paper in the 
same sense are, 1 think, based upon a 
misunderstanding. The section provides 
that the greater part of the Estate Duty 
shall be a first charge on the property 
that is liable to the duty. What is the 
property liable to the duty? It is not 


the incumbered property, but the pro-— 


perty which passes on the death. The 
property which passes on the death, in 
the case of inceumbered property, is 
merely the equity of redemption. The 
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| attention to cases of equity of redemp- 
tion, and had confused the value of the 
| property with the property itself. He 
(Sir R. Webster) happened to possess a 
very smal! piece of land which he was 
'sure would not excite any feeling of 
resentment on the part of the Solicitor 
| General, who had certain views about 
| property, and which happened to be 
| charged with a charitable payment, such 
payment being a first charge on the pro- 
| perty. This clause proposed to say that 
| the Estate Duty should be a first charge 
'on the property. There might in a 
similar way be an investment in Consols 
with a first charge upon it in the 
‘form of a payment to a charity. 
These words would give rise to a claim 
on the part of the Crown that the Estate 
| Duty would come before the payment of 
any other charge upon the property ; and 
| if that were not so, what objection could 
there be to the insertion of the words ? 
| It was idle to suggest that there was any 
| danger to be feared from the words pro- 
| posed. They would only have a safe- 
| guarding effect preventing a charge on 
'the part of the Crown from having 
| priority. It might be that some day he 
_and the Solicitor General would have to 
| argue the matter in Court; and it could 
| not then be svid that the matter had 
escaped attention in the Committee. Of 
course, if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
| said that he (Sir R. Webster) was in the 
wrong in the view he took, it would be 
necessary for him to give way. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
| what was referred to was not the Estate 
| Duty, but only the rateable part of it, 
| and it only referred to that part which 
did not pass to the executor—in other 
words, to realty and settled personalty. 

It came to this, that they had to allocate 
‘to each portion of the property its 
| proportion of the whole duty, otherwise 





Amendment would imply that the pro-!| they would never be able to arrive at any 
perty liable to duty would possibly in-| rateable part. Well, supposing he suc- 
clude the incumbrances, and from that ceeded to a field—one of hundreds, or, 
point of view it would be objectionable. | it might be, of thousands forming part 
That is the reason why we cannot accept | of the estate of a deceased person. 
the Amendment, and not in the least | What would be the charge on that field ? 





because we suggest or believe for a! Neitherthehon.andlearnedGentleman the 
moment that there ought to be a charge 
upon the property prior to the incum- 
brances, it being perfectly clear that 
there would be no such charge. 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, it was 
evident that the person who had advised 


the Solicitor General had confined his 


Solicitor General nor the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue would be able to tell 
what Estate Duty should be charged 
unless they had ascertained the value of 
the field, taking it out of the value of 
the whole estate. That was not to 
be disputed. It was clear, therefore, 
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that unless the Commissioners did what , estate valued at £30,000, bringing in 2 
the Solicitor General refused them | per cent. on its value—which was not 
permission to do on the previous evening | an u mon case—that is to say, £600 
—that was to say, unless they valued |a year net; suppose it had a mortgage 
the parts of the estate separately this | of £15,000 upon it at 4 per cent.—not 
part of the.clause would not work, and | an unusual thing for an agricultural man 





they would never be able to tell what the 
rateable proportion of the duty was on 
his field. That part of the sub-section 
would be absolutely unworkable until and 
unless they could ascertain the value of 
that portion of the estate in order to 
ascertain its proportion to the whole 
estate and, consequently, to arrive at the 
rateable proportion to be charged thereon. 
When the Bill came to be put into opera- 
tion there would be tremendous difficulty 
to encounter through not being able to 
apportion the amouut of duty chargeable 
to each portion of the estate, and payable 
by each beneficiary. These matters had 


—the interest on that mortgage would 
require £600 a year to pay it, the whole 
receipts of the estate. But that estate 
being worth £30,000, and only having a 
mortgage of £15,000 upon it, would 
have to pay the Estate Duty on the 
balance of £15,000. If this were the 
whole of the estate, the Estate Duty 
for eight years, with’ interest, would 
be about £80 a year. There was, 
therefore, this fact, that the incumbrances 
upon that estate would take the whole 
income of the estate, but for eight 
years the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| would want £80 a year. He put 





been treated very lightly in the House. | this case to the Solicitor General on a 
The fact was that the Bill had never been | former occasion, and he said most dis- 
considered in its effects, but merely with | tinctly that the £600 a year interest on 
a view to the effect it would produce | the mortgage would be the first claim 
on the electioneering prospects of | on the estate and that the Estate Duty 
the Government. [“Ob, oh!”] Yes;| would come second. That being so, 


he distinctly said so. Before adopting a 
new principle such as that contained in 


the Bill they ought to have csrefally | 


worked it out, At every turn hon, Mem- 
bers who proposed Amendments were 
told that what they suggested was already 


how could it be compatible with the 
words of the clause— 


“A rateable part of the Estate Duty on an 
estate in proportion to the value of any pro- 
perty which does not to the executor as 
such, shall be a first charge om the property 








in the Bill, or, if not, that it ought to be | liable to the duty.’ 

postponed to the Report. Her Majesty’s | He certainly thought some safeguarding 
Government did not, he presumed, propose , words were necessary in order to prevent 
to make their first charge on an estate a the mortgage coming second to the £80 
superseding first charge. That could not | a year which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
be theirintention, but hereagainadifficulty |chequer demanded. 

arose in consequence of a misconception| Mr. R. 'T. REID said, he had stated 
of the true gospel of tax-collecting. In| as clearly as he could in answer to the 
the Succession Duty Act the charge was | hon. Member, and he now repeated with- 
on the interest of the successor, and if | out the smallest hesitation, that the 
the Succession Duty Act were followed | mortgagee retained all his rights 
as a precedent the same thing would be | unimpaired. It was true that the duty 
done in this case. That would be all | had to be a first charge on the property 
right, They knew what the interest in| liable to it. What was that? It was 
the property was, and who had to pay ; | the property passing on the death. And 
but this went further and brought in the | what was that? It was the margin 
whole property, and it would seem with- | beyond incumbrances belonging to other 
out taking account of previous encum-| persons. The Government must act 
brances. “There was clearly an am-| upon their own judgment in this matter, 
biguity in the clause, and that the | because they had the responsibility and 


Amendment would remove. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he had raised 
this question before on the subject of 
Death Duties being second to existing 


duty. They believed that the insertion 
of these words might lead people to 
entertain misgivings and doubts about 
things which were perfectly plain, and 


mortgages. It seemed to him that these | that was his view. 
words were absolutely necessary. He| *Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he would 
would give a concrete case, Sup;ose an | like to point out that there was, at all 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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events, some doubt in this matter, and ) did not refer to any settled property at 


there being some doubt—not withstanding 
the strong opinion of the learned Solicitor 
General and the Attorney General— 
surely there would be no harm whatever 
in putting that doubt at rest. He held | 
in his hand a Report of the Committee | 
of the Council of the Incorporated Law | 
Institution, which represented solicitors | 
throughout the country, and they ex- 
pressly called attentiun to the clause, and 
said it indicated that the duty would 
under the clause as worded be 
the first charge upon the property, but that 
it should be subject to incumbrances exist- | 
ing at the date of death. He could not 
see why there should be this objection to 
making the matter plain, and he hoped 
that on the Report stage the point would | 
be further considered. 
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all, otherwise than he 
words, 

“ Shall be a first charge on the property hable 
to the duty,” 
were very extraordinary. Was not the 
whole of a man’s estate liable to the 
duty? He could not understand what 
was meant by that phrase. The words 
“the property liable to the duty ” intro- 
duced confusion, which would lead to 
difficulties in any event, but especially 
with reference to incumbrances. If they 


by will. 


|ereated a first charge on the property 


liable to the duty, they created a first 
charge on the legal estate. [Mr. R. T. 
As the learned Soli- 


it was useless to pursife the matter 
further. 





Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) Sir R. WEBSTER said, the 
said, he confessed that he felt some | learned Solicitor General thought the 
difficulty, and he thought the introduc- ; words “subject toexisting incumbrances ” 
tion of the words proposed would get rid | were not absolutely clear, but if he turned 
of ambiguity to a very large extent. He | to Clause 6 he would find that it was dis- 
was not at all satisfied with the words | tinctly enacted that— 

“on an estate,” and did not find them in| «Jp determining the value of an estate for 
any other part of the Act used in this the purpose of Estate Duty allowance should be 
general sense. Clause 3 said— _ made for reasonable funeral expenses and for 

“To be paid on any property passing on the debts and tecambrances. 
death of the deceased,” He had been held up to ridicule by the 
and he understood those words. It was | learned Solicitor General, but all they de- 
there provided that the property passing | sired was to make the matter clear. 
should be aggregated so as to form one! Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not think 
estate, but he saw nothing in this clause | he had said anything to expose the hon. 
stating that the estate referred to was | Member to ridicule. All he had said was 
estate referred to in Clause 3. If the that this Committee consisted mostly of 
words “a rateable part of the Estate| laymen. He did not apprehend that lay- 
Duty on an estate” meant not only the | men would suppose that they could be 
property that was left, but the artificial competent judges of fine points of equity 
class of property which was to be aggre- | law, conveyancing, and so forth. It was 
gated, in order to ascertain the Estate , most distasteful to him to differ from hon. 
Duty, it gave rise to a curious difficulty, | Gentlemen opposite in regard to questions 
tecause they would have, first of all, to | of law. He had frequently given in in 
ascertain the whole amount of the Estate order to show that he did not put his own 
Duty, and they could not ascertain tbe opinions against others, but in this case 
whole amount of the Estate Duty until | he confessed he had himself no doubt 
they had ascertained the whole amount about this matter, and it must be ended 
of property passing at the death, and somehow. The Attorney General held 
that would not be finally determined the same opinion, because he had dis- 
until, possibly, after the lapse of several cussed the question with him that day. 
years after the death. He would like | It came to this: on whose responsibility 
also an explanation of the remaining | was it to be settled? They had the 





words of the first sub-section— 

“In proportion to the value of any property | 
which does not pass to the executor as such | 
shall be a first charge on the property liable to | 
the duty.” 


The words, 


“Tn proportion to the value of any property | 
which does not pass to the executor,” | 


| responsibility, and were advised by those 


who were competent to advise, and he 
had not the slightest doubt on the sub- 
ject. He appealed to hon. Members 


| opposite who did not agree with them to 
| now divide on the question. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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*Mr. T.H. BOLTON moved, on behalf 
of Mr. Courtney (Cornwall, Bodmin), in 
page 7, line 22, to leave out “liable to 
the duty,” and insert “in respect of which 
duty is levied.” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he was quite 
prepared to accept the Amendment, with 
the slight modification of the insertion of 
the word “ leviable ” for “ levied.” 


Amendment amended, by inserting the | 


word “ leviable” for “ levied.” 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved, in page 
7, line 30, after “ property,” insert— 

“ And on request separate certificates shall be 
granted for separate items of property, and such 
certificates sha!] discharge the property in the 
hands of a purchaser notwithstanding that it 
may be subsequently ascertained that a higher 
duty was payable.” 

He said he made the proposal with a view 
of facilitating the dealing with the pro- 
perty after a death, so that persons in- 
terested in each item of property might 
know what duty there was on it. Un- 
less some provision of the kind was 
accepted, it would be almost impossible 
to deal with the estate for a considerable 
period of time. There might be property 
in the colonies and abroad which might 
not be known tothe executor, and which, 


when it came to be ascertained, would | 


raise the rate of duty. How could the 
persons beneficially interested mortgage 
or sell or exercise rights of ownership 
with reference to the property bequeathed 
to them unless they had an opportunity 


of ascertaining the duty chargeable, aud | 


obtaining the certificate once for all? A 
proposition of this kind ought to be 
embodied in the Bill. 

Sir R. WEBSTER suggested that the 


Chairman should put the Amendment | 


down to the word “ property” first, as 
two separate questions were raised. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
20, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words— 


“ And on request separate certificates shall be | 


granted for separate items of property.’ 


Question proposed, That those words | 


be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he thought. 


the first part of the Amendment was a 
very useful improvement in the interest 
of the administration of estates. When 
they came to deal with such questions 
as pictures or the transfer of personal 
chattels, or of personal property, it was 
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hee extremely important thing that power 

should be given to grant separate certifi- 
cates for separate items. He would 
appeal to his hon. Friend not to press 
the last part of the Amendment, because 
he thought it was much better dealt with 
by an Amendment put down by a Mem- 
ber for one of the divisions of Lancashire, 
or, he thought, by one which he had put 
down later on the clause. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, that with re- 
gard to the first part of the Amendment, 
they would inquire whether it would be 
| practicable to insert it. It was not an 
| easy thing to do, and all he could say was 
| that they would consider the point. 


| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
| thought it was absolutely necessary to 
| have separate certificates for separate pro- 
| perties. In the case of a man who had 
/separate estates, some in England and 
‘some in the colonies, a certificate was 
‘part of the title. He thought the word 
| item” in the Amendment might be im- 


| proved upon. 


| *Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
did not know what difficulty there could 

be in granting separate certificates, At 
| the present moment separate certificates 
| were granted which covered not only 
Succession Duty but Estate. Duty when 
distinct properties passed, and he did not 
see why the same thing should not be 
done in the case of the new Estate Duty. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that having 
regard to the assurance of the learned 
Solicitor General he did not propose to 
move the words, and would ask leave to 
| withdraw that portion of the clause, and 
as to the other part, he would accept the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster), 
and would leave the matter to be dealt 
with by a subsequent Amendment. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved, in 
page 7, line 32, to leave out the second 
“to,” and insert “from.” He said the 
Amendment was one of English, and he 
imagined it would be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
32, to leave out the second “to,” and 


insert “ from.”—( Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question, “ That the word proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
_ put, and uegatived. 
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On Motion of Mr. Gisson Bow zs, | might be, whatever his title or whatever 
the following Amendment was agreed | flaw there might be inthe title, on the mere 
to :—Page 7, line 34, after “ made,” in-| production of the document was to be 
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sert “or from any other cause.” 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved, in| 


page 7, line 39, leave out “ producing | 
to them the said certificate,” and insert | 
“entitled to such repayment of duty.” 
The part of the clause to which the | 
Amendment referred said— 

“The certificate of the Commissioners shall | 
be conclusive evidence that the amount of duty | 
named therein is a first charge on the lands, or | 
other subjects of property after the debts and 
encumbrances allowed as aforesaid, provided 
that any such repayment of duty by the Com- 
missioners shall be made to the person pro- | 
ducing to them the said certificate.” } 
He proposed that instead of being the 
person producing the certificate it should 
be the person entitled to such repayment 
of duty. The words he suggested would 
be more appropriate, and would more 
clearly express what he apprehended was 
the intention of the Government than 
the words in the Bill. He thought there 
could be no objection to the Amendment, 
which he begged to move. 





Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
39, to leave out the words “ producing 
to them the said certificate,” and insert 
the words “entitled to such repayment of 
duty."—(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not press this Amendment. 
The certificate was to be conclusive evi- 
dence that the amount of duty named 
therein was a first charge, and provision 
was made that there should be repay- 
ment of duty to the person producing 
the certificate. Of course, the person 
producing the certificate would be the 
person who had got a right to it. The 
person with the certificate was the right 
man. They must deal with these cases 
in a practical business sense, and the 
business-like way was that the man who 
had the certificate was the man entitled 
to the repayment. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, this intro- 
duced an entirely new principle in 
dealing with charges or encumbrances 
upon real property, that the production of 
the document was evidence of the right 
of the person producing it. The person 
producing the document, whoever he | 





| entitled to the repayment of duty. He 


suggested it should be the person en- 
titled to the repayment of duty, the 
person who had paid the duty, or his legal 
successor. The person who traced his 
title from the person paying the duty 
—the person entitled to the money— 
should receive it, and not merely a 

rson who somehow or other had the 
eposit note, as the certificate might be 
termed, 

Mr. BYRNE considered there was a 
practical difficulty arising out of the 
matter as it now stood. He quite under- 
stood that the production of the certifi- 
cate ought to be prima facie evidence 
that the person was entitled to receive 
the money, and the best way to meet the 
matter would be to say 
“the person entitled to such repayment of duty 
on production of the said certificate,” 
and that would get rid of the objection 
already referred to. It had been sug- 
gested to him that this certificate would 
form a document of title. If there was a 
purchaser for a portion of the property 
he would want a certificate, but he 
would not be the person to get the re- 
payment of duty. So, again, in the case 
of a mortgagee, the man who lent money 
would require possession of the certificate, 
but he was not the person to receive the 
money. Take the case of sale. A man 
sold the property in respect of which 
this certificate was given, and he would 
hand over that certificate to the purchaser. 
But the purchaser would not be the 
person to get the repayment. If the 
Amendment were adopted and the words 
“on production of the said certificate ” 
were added, that would get rid of the 
first portion of the difficulty. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES had an 
Amendment on the Paper to leave out 
Sub-section (4), but he said he hoped the 
Government would be able to explain 
the sub-section so as to enable him to 
withdraw the Amendment. As it stood 
at present it seemed to him the sub-sec- 
tion could not be right. It read thus :-— 

“ (4) If the rateable part of the Estate Duty 
on any property is paid by the executor, it 
shall, where occasion requires, be repaid to him 
by the trustees or owners of the property ; but 
if the duty is on real property, it may be repaid 
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by the same instalments and with the same 
interest as are in this Act mentioned.” 

They had already provided that the 
executor was only to pay duty on the 
request of the persons accountable. If so 
that constituted a claim, and, without a 
section of this kind, gave him the power | 
of recovery. He, therefore, failed to see | 


the point of Sub-section (4). | 


Mr. R. T. REID said, it was perfectly ‘ 
true that in the cases indicated he did | 
accept an Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Bristol, that the | 
money should be paid on the request of | 
the person accountable. But there was 
another case. It was well known that. 
the executor was bound under this Bill | 
to account for all the property of which | 
the deceased, at the time of his death, | 
was competent to dispose. The hon. | 
Gentleman would find that among the | 
property of which the deceased was | 
competent to dispose was property of | 
which the deceased had general power of | 
disposition ; that was to say, a power | 
not exercised. That was property which | 
did not pass to the executor, and yet he | 
was bound to account for it. Accordingly, 
it was within the category of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for | 
Bristol, and that, he thought, was the | 
kind of property which was met by this 
sub-section, and which the Government, 
therefore, considered necessary. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not 
move his Amendment, but said he thought 
it showed the wickedness of the Bill 
whenit was moved by the Solicitor General 
that the unfortunate executor was to pay 
duty on property for which he was not 
really accountable. 

Mr. BYRNE suggested the omission 
of the words in the sub-section— 

“‘ Repaid to him by the trustees or owners of 
the property,” 
for the purpose of inserting the words— 


“recoverable by him from the person account- 
able therefor.” 








It appeared to him that what they really 
wanted was that the executor should be 
able to get back from the persons 
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Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
42, to leave out from the word “ be,” to 
the word “but,” in line 43, and insert 
the words “recoverable by him from the 

rson accountable therefor.” —(Mr. 
Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, it certainly re- 
quired some closeness to follow the pro- 
posal, which he thought he would satisfy 
the hon. Member could not be accepted. 
The hon. Gentleman desired that the 
executor, on payment of the duty on the 
property, should recover it from the per- 
son accountable therefor. He (Mr. 
Reid) preferred that it should be the 
trustees or owners of the property. What 
was his reason for that? His reason 
was this: It might be that the person 
accountable was actually the executor 
himself, and if they inserted the words 
suggested they would find the executor 
would have to recover the money from 
himself. Take the case of a general 
power of appointment. In _ that 
case the executor was bound to pay, 
in the first instance, and yet the 
executor was the person accountable. 
Suppose the executor had paid in the 
first instance and wanted to recover it 
back from somebody else, who was he to 
come down upon? According to the 
words of the Bill he was to come upon 
the trustee or owner, and if the words 
“aceountable itherefor” were to be in- 
serted the executor himself would be 
accountable. Upon these grounds the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, if his 
memory did not deceive him they arranged 
in a previous clause that the executor 
should only pay at the request of the 
person accountable for the properties. It 
appeared to him, therefore, that this 
Amendment would make the phraseology 
of this clause correspond with the 
phraseology of the previous clause. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, the Solicitor 


| General had suggested that a case might 


accountable from the rateable part of the | arise when the executor would not be 
Estate Duty.» They were introducing | able to recover the duty if these words 
entirely new phraseology by the words | were put in. But in the case the hon. and 
“trustees or owners of property”; the| jearned Gentleman supposed—namely, 
person who had to pay was the person | of there being a general power of ap- 
accountable. He, therefore, moved the pointment not executed, it was quite true 
adoption of the words he had indicated. | that the executor would be accountable 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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primarily, but the person who had really 
got the property would also be accountable, 
because in a previous section every per- 
son who got property became account- 
able for the duty. Therefore, in the in- 
stance put of property under a general 
power of appointment, the person who 
had got the property would be account- 
able, and it was quite right when the 
executor had to pay duty that he should 
be able to recover from the person 
actually getting the property. It was 
clear, therefore, that in the only case the 
Solicitor General suggested that this 
Amendment would not apply, it would 
apply just as much as in other cases. 
Str R. WEBSTER could not under- 
stand the reasoning of the Solicitor 
General on these points. In Sub-sec- 
tion (3) of Clause 7 the Government had 
referred to the number of persons account- 
able. They were trustee, guardian, com- 
mittee, or other person in whom any 
interest in the property so passing, or 
the management thereof, is at any time 
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vested, &c. These were the persons 
other than the executor. On the pre- 
vions night they (the Opposition) 


pointed out that these words were so 
wide that they would include purchasers 
for value, but the Amendment was not 
acceded to, and as the Bill stood these 
large numbers of persons were supposed 
to be accountable, and were the only 
people who were to pay. This clause 
was to enable the executor to recover 
in a certain event, and instead of enu- 
merating the same persons as those who 
had already been enumerated in a pre- 
vious sub-section, the Solicitor General 
put in the words “trustees or owners of 
property,” so that only two out of the 
seven enumerated classes were named. 
His hon. and learned Friend had 
pointed out that the proper generic ex- 
pression for the person from whom the 
money was to be recovered—and which 
had been adopted by the Government in 
the early part of the Bill—was the per- 
son accountable for the duty, that being 
obviously something which corresponded 
with the previous drafting of previous 
clauses, and which would, without doubt, 
include all persons against whom the 
right of action ought to be. The Solici- 
tor General had not met the Amendment 
on its merits, but had endeavoured to put 
what he ventured to think had been 
exposed as a fallacy, because the case of 
an executor recovering from himself was 
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met by the words “ where occasion re™ 
quires.” Of courge, the occasion would 
not require it, if the person aecountable 
was the same person from whom it was 
to be recoverable. It was obvious that 
some third person must be involved 
from whom the money was to come 
and by whom the payment was. to be 
made. ° The Amendment was so entirely 
in accordance with the language which 
Her Majesty’s Government themselves 
had already used, that there was no 
excuse for their refusing to accept it, and 
therefore they must divide on the 
question. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 132 ; 
Noes 110.—(Division List, No. 111.) 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved to insert, 
in page 7, line 43, after the word “ pro- 
perty,” the words “and in the meantime 
be a charge upon such property.” The 
clause dealt with the case of an executor 
who paid Estate Duty on property which 
did not come within his province as 
executor, but which passed at the death 
of the deceased whose executor he was, 
and which belonged to trustees or other 
persons. The clause as it stood gave 
the executor a claim, in respect to that 
duty, against the person or persons who 
were ultimately liable to pay the duty ; 
and the object of the Amendment was 
to give a claim against the property, in 
respect of which the duty had been paid, 
as well as against the owner of the property. 
It was only right that if an executor, 
for the convenience of the Government, 
paid duty on property which was not 
within his province as executor, the Go- 
vernment should give him a charge on 
that property as well as a claim against 
the owner of the property. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, 
line 43, after the word “ property,” to 
insert the words “and in the meantime 
be a charge upon such property.”—( Mr. 
T. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment, 
for the reason that they thought it un- 
necessary, and that it was unwise to load 
the Bill with unnecessary matter. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
look at Sub-section (5) of the clause now 
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under consideration he would find that 
an executor, in the position which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had 
described, had the power to raise the duty 
which he had paid by the sale or mortgage 
of the property, or any part of it, whe- 
ther such property was vested in him or 
not. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON thought it would 
be wiser, by specific language in this 
clause, to fix the liability as a charge 
upon the property. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY proposed to add 
words providing that if the duty is on 
real property, “and is paid in instal- 
ments,” it may be repaid by the same 
instalments. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
1, after the word “ property,” to insert 
the words “and is paid in instalments.”— 
(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, it was all a 
matter of opinion; but he considered 
that the terms of the sub-section were 
better than those of the Amendment. If 
he understood the Amendment aright, it 
proposed that if the duty were on real 
property it could only be repaid by instal- 
ments, if it had been paid by instal- 
ments. He could not agree with such a 
proposal, The executor might pay the 
duty in a lump sum, but it would not be 
fair, for that reason, to deprive the 
owner of the real estate of the power to 
repay in instalments over eight years. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Solicitor 
General seemed, in the pressure of busi- 
ness, to have forgotten the previous 
clauses of the Bill. The executor was 
to pay this money at the request of the 
person accountable for it, and the proper 
provision would be that the person ac- 
countable should only be entitled to repay 
by instalments if the executor paid by 
instalments. Otherwise gross hardship 
would be inflicted on the executor who 
had paid the duty in a lump sum by 
allowing the man who owed money to 
repay it by eight annual instalments. 

Mr. TOMLINSON pointed out that, 
under the clause, an executor would be 
compelled to keep open an estate which 
he wanted to wind up. Surely that was a 
position of hardship in which an executor 
should not be placed. 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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Mr. BYRNE expressed surprise that 
the Solicitor General had not accepted 
the Amendment. The Committee had 
passed a section in which they had given 
power to the executor, at the request of 
the person accountable for the duty, but 
under no other circumstances, to pay the 
duty. The executor could pay either in 
a lump sum or by instalments. If he 
were requested by the successor to the 
property to pay iu instalments, and 
chosed to pay in a lump sum, he would 
have done what he had no right to do, 
and would have no right to claim to be 
repaid in alump sum. But, on the other 
hand, if the executor was requested to pay 
in a lump sum and did pay in a lump 
sum, it would be very unfair if the person 
responsible for the duty could say to him 
that he would only repay him in eight 
annual instalments. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could not understand why this feeling of 
animosity had arisen against the unfor- 
tunate executor. Really so fair and 
reasonable an Amendment ought to be 
accepted. It simply provided that in 
cases where the money was paid in in- 
stalments by the executor, the executor 
should have the right to recover by in- 
stalments, and in cases where he had 
paid down he should have the right to 
recover the money down, As the clause 
stood, if the executor paid the money 
down in a lump sum, the beneficiary or 
successor to the property could say to 
him, “You have chosen to pay the 
money down, but I will only repay you 
in eight yearly instalments.” That would 
be very unfair. 

Mr. BARTLEY contended that it 
was a monstrous thing that a man who 
had paid the money in one lump sum at 
the express request of the person liable 
should be repaid himself by instalments. 

Mr. COURTNEY considered that 
the difficulty was not likely to arise often, 
but when it did arise there should cer- 
tainly be some provision for meeting it. 
If an executor paid the sum down at the 
request of the beneficiary, that request 
formed an element in the consideration 
that induced him to do so. It was only 
fair that where a man did that he should 
not have to wait for his money to be 
repaid him by instalments, but should 
have a right to recover in a lump sum. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : I do not know 
what intention the Goverment have in 
view in the course they are pursuing. I 
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wish to know whether the Government | them bring them forth from their inner 


intend to make it impossible for me to go 
on with the Bill at all.. I say honestly 
that those on my side of the House have 
done their very best not to unnecessarily 

long the discussion upon any clause 
of the Bill. But whenever we raise a 
question the Government not only do not 
answer our arguments, but do not even 
try to do so. I can tell right hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury Bench 
that if I had endeavoured to conduct a 
Bill in the manner the Government are 
conducting this Bill hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway from Ireland would 
not have allowed me to proceed with 
more than a line of the Bill in three 
weeks of hard work. I have watched 
with amazement the Government’s mode 
of conducting this Bill. The Govern- 
ment never meet our arguments, never 
reply to our suggestions, stated, as all 
must allow, in the most moderate lan- 
guage, except in such a way as must 
necessarily prolong the proceedings, 
trusting entirely to their majority to 
carry everything they have put in the 
Bill. That is not the way we should be 
treated. The question before us is, I 
submit, one of great importance, yet no 
answer has been given or even offered 
by the Government. The unfortunate 


executor who is obliged to pay the tax | 


imposed by the Bill may be obliged to 
pay it in one lump sum, yet the benefi- 
ciary may meet the executor by saying 
that under the Act he has the right to 
pay by instalments extending over eight 
years, and that he should therefore take 
advantage of the opportunity offered him 
and pay back the money advanced by 
instalments, paying him meanwhile 3 
per cent. upon his disbursement. Surely 
that cannot be considered fair? 
Are we to get no answer from the Go- 
vernment ? Are we to be treated in this 
way? I-say it is intolerable that our 
arguments should be treated with stolid 
stupidity by right hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. The 
action may be very well with a view to 
creating the impression of firmness, but 
it is not intelligent, and it certainly is not 
calculated to further the progress of the 
Bill. The Government have chosen not 
to give a single argument, good, bad, or 
indifferent, in favour of their proposal. 
Right hon, Gentlemen opposite may have 
arguments somewhere concealed about 


them. If so, let them unearth them, let | 
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consciousness, and lay them ‘before 
us. We are easy to be convinced. 
After all, human patience has its limits, 
and if the Government do not meet. the 
arguments advanced on this side they 
cannot wonder at some féeling of irrita- 
tion arising among those whose business 
it is to scan closely the clauses of this Bill. 

Mr. R. T. REID: The right hon. 
Gentleman is in an unusual vein this 
evening. [ am not certain that he has done 
his good taste justice when he says that 
Members on this Bench are persons of 
stolid stupidity. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
that. I stated that the behaviour of the 
Government indicated stolid stupidity, 
and to that I adhere; but I never sug- 
gested that the able gentlemen opposite 
were either stolid or stupid. 

Mr. R. T. REID : We must bear the 
reproach of the right hon. Gentleman as 
regards our intelligence and capacity as 
best we can; but, as regards these 
charges, that we did not attempt to 
answer or to deal with the arguments of 


, the other side, I say this—that there is 


no man who has sat there for the last 15 
or 16 days who in his cool moments can 
honestly make that statement. The 


right hon. Gentleman said that 
the limits of patience have been 
reached. I quite agree with him. 


It requires some temper and some patience 
to meet the constant repetition of argu- 
ments by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Arguments which have been answered 
by the Government 20 times have been 
repeated over and over again during the 
15 or 16 days that this Bill has been in 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
must not be surprised, therefore, when he 
provoked reprisals. With regard to the 
Amendment before us, let me tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that I have already 
given to it as plain an answer as is 
possible ; but let me repeat it shortly for 
his benefit. During the early stages of 
this Committee, appeal after appeal was 
made to us on behalf of the unfortunate 
owners of real property, who will not 
know where to get the money for the 
duty payable on the estate. In our 
anxiety for the owners of real estate, for 
which we do not get the credit we so 
richly deserve, we say that if the executor 
pays the money ina lump sum, we will 
not compel the owner to pay the executor 
down, but will give him the privilege of 
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paying by instalments in eight years. 
The Amendment would deprive the 
owner of the privilege of paying in eight 
years, and would compel him to pay at 
once, 
Mr. A.J.BALFOUR : That is notit. 
Mr. R. T. REID: That is the sub- 
stance of the Amendment. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman is not aware what 
the Amendment is? It proposes that 
the duty shall be only payable by instal- 
ments by the owner of realty if paid by 
instalments by the executor. We have 
done this thing because we think it fair 
to the owners of real property, and I do 
not think there was any call for the 
correction which we have undergone at 
the hands of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The speech 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
objects was not provoked simply by the 
conduct of the Government on this 
Amendment, but by their conduct upon 
previous Amendments. But with regard 
to this Amendment, let me put one ques- 
tion to the hon. aad learned Member, and 
on its answer will depend the judgment 
of the Committee as between him and 
me. Is it or is it nota fact that if the Bill 
passes unamended it will be in the power 
of the beneficiary who inherits a real 
estate to compel the executor to pay all 
the duty on that estate in a lump sum ? 
Mr. R. T. REID : Certainly not. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am right 
in saying that. Is it in the power of the 
beneficiary to request the executor to pay 
ina lump sum? Then he may pay ina 
lump sum, and when the sum is paid it 
will be in the power of the beneficiary to 
turn round upon the executor, and say, 
“My good friend, you have paid in a 
lump sum, but I find it extremely incon- 
venient to repay you the lump sum. I 
therefore propose to pay you according 
to the privileges granted to me by a bene- 
ficent Government, in eight yearly instal- 
ments.” Then this unfortunate executor, 
who is to get nothing out of the estate 
and will do his work gratuitously, will 
possibly find himself in the position of a 
persoa who has parted at once with a 
large sum of money—it may be an enor- 
mous sum—to the Government on behalf 
of the beneficiary, and yet he may only 
be repaid afterwards in eight years by 
instalments, with 3 per cent. interest. I 
ask, is that the purport of the Bill, and, 
if so, isit just? Is it just that it should 
be in my power as beneficiary to tel] some 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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unhappy man acting as executor that he 
is to advance a large sum on my behalf, 
and I am only to repay him in instalments, 
at 3 per cent.?) Hf you think it just, all 
I can say is that you have a different 
sense of justice to myself. If you think it 
just, you have never attempted to show 
that it is—you have never attempted to 
meet my argument by a word, good, bad, 
or indifferent. I will not use epithets to 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite can take 
exception, but I ask, Is that the proper 
method of meeting Amendments which 
are honestly moved, and which are 
important as far as they go ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The real 
difficulty is that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not read the Amendment. If he had 
read it, he would never have stated that 
the executor would be bound to pay 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did inad- 
vertently state that, but I withdrew the 
statement at once, as it was not relevant 
to my argument. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not waste the time of the 
Committee by dealing with an argument 
I did not advance. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : It happens to 
be the whole point of the case. [“ No, 
no!”] I will show it in a sentence. If 
the executor were bound to pay in a lump 
sum, and did so pay, it would be an 
injustice to him that he should be repaid in 
instalments. But the executor will not 
be bound to pay in a lump sum. He will 
know perfectly well that it will be in his 
option to so pay or not, as he chooses, 
and he will also know that, if he does so 
pay, he may, or need, be repaid only in 
instalments if the beneficiary chooses. 
Therefore no injustice can be done to the 
executor. There would be injustice done 
to him if he were bound to pay in a lump 
sum, but he will not be. Yet on a dis- 
cussion on this point, that the executor 
will be bound so to pay, the last half-hour 
has been wasted, and it shows that hon. 
Gentlemen have not read the Bill or 
understood the Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Who has ‘not 
read the Bill? Who has not listened 
to the speech of his colleague, the 
Solicitor General, made about five 
minutes ago in his hearing? |The hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated that the 
executor would only pay at the request 
of the person accountable for the duty. 
That request will be to pay either in 
instalments, or in a lump sum. If by 





‘instalments it is only right that the 
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executor should be repaid by instalments, 
but if the request to the exeentor is to 
pay in a lump sum, and he so pays, the 
clause, without amendment, will make it 
possible for the person accountable to 
say afterwards that he will only repay in 
instalments. I should like to know at 
what period of the evening the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has given the 
Committee the privilege of his attend- 
ance—— 

THe CHAIRMAN (Sir J. Goxp- 
smMiD): Order, order! There has beén 
enough personal recrimination. The hon. 
and learned Member must confine himself 
to the Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir. I was not indulging in per- 
sonal recrimination “Oh, oh !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I merely in- 
tended to point out that I and other hon. 
Members on this side of the House have 
paid close attention to the discussion for 
four hours, and if hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had also followed that discussion, 
they would have seen that the Amend- 
ments proposed have been brought 
forward by those who have thoroughly 
studied the Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 120 ; 
Noes 143.—(Division List, No, 112.) 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would move to leave out Sub-seetion 5, 
which said— 

“A person who pays the Estate Duty, on 
any property, shall have power, whether the 
property is or is not vested in him, to raisesuch 
duty by the sale or mortgage of that property 
or any part thereof.” 

He admitted that since the Amendment 
had been placed on the Paper the severity 
and strangeness of the sub-section had been 
mitigated by the acceptance of the words 
which provided that the consent of the 
beneficiary should be required before the 
executor was enabled to pay the duty on 
property not passing to him as executor. 
But this mitigation was insufficient. By 
the preceding sub-section they had 
enabled the executor to commit an in- 
justice on the successor, and this 5th 
sub-section provided in its naked form— 

“A person who pays the Estate Duty on any 
property, shall. have power, whether the pro- 
sve Peary not vested in bim, to raise such 


by the sale or mortgage of that 
or any part thereof.” sips 


Such a monstrous provision as this was 
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never before inserted in any Act 
of Parliament, or conceived in the 
mind of any sane draftsman. A 
person was to be enabled to sell or 
mortgage property of which he knew 
nothing which was not vested in bim, 
for which he was not accountable, and 
over which he had no rights. Trustees 
were usually appointed in these cases of 
conveyed estates who were not the same 
as the executors. It was even @ very 
common thing for the executor of a 
will to be at variance with the trustees. 
The sub-seetion would enable an executor 
who had.a grudge against the trustees or 
persons entitled to the estute to commit an 
act of horrible oppression both to the 
trustees aud suecessor—it would enable 
him to sell or mortgage the property over 
their heads in order to pay duty which he 
was under no obligation to pay. That 
would be the effect of thie sub-section, and 
it seemed to him only necessary to state it 
to show the monstrous character of the 
proposal. The executor was not bound 
to pay the duty even if requested to do 
so by the successor. The double assent 
of the beneficiary and the executor was 
necessary before the latter paid the duty, 
and under those cireumstances it was 
monstrous to put into the hands of the 
executor the power to seize real estate 
and sell or mortgage it to raise the duty. 
The executor would have power to co- 
erce the successor, the trustee, and all 
interested in the real property. He might 
say, “If you do not come to my terms 
and agree to such and such a compromise 
I will sell you up or mortgage the pro- 
perty to raise the money to pay this 
duty.” For these reasons he moved to 
omit the sub-section. 

Amendment proposed, in pase 8, to omit 
Sub-section (5).—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, « That Sub-seetion 
(5) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the hon. Mem- 
ber desired to omit the sub-section alto- 
gether. The object of the sub-section 
was to enable a person who paid duty 
which was not ordinarily payable by him 
to recoup himself by mortgaging or sell- 
ing the estate or any part of it. The 
hon. Member assumed that the executor 
was never bound to pay in respect of 
property which had not belonged to him 
as executor, but that was ineorrect. The 
executor was bound to pay for all pro- 
perty he was competent to dispose of. . 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Real 
property ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: All property of 
’ which the deceased was competent to 
dispose. It would be remembered that, 
when the clause was adverted to earlier 
in the discussion, it was pointed out that 
this power existed, and for that reason 
he had accepted an Amendment of the 
Member for Bristol, that the executor 
should not be bound to pay unless he was 
requested. Some words ought to be 
added at the commencement of this sub- 
section, and he would deal with that when 
the time came. At present the Motion 
before the Committee was to omit the 
whole sub-section, and raised the question 
as to whether there was or was not to be 
a power of sale or mortgage vested in 
the executor. This the Government 
could not agree to. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, there was one point connected with 
the sub-section he should like to call at- 


tention to which had reference to those | 


countries in which real property was 
registered. He wished to know how the 
encumbrance which the executor was to 
have upon the land was to be found out, 
especially in Ireland, where real property 


was dealt with by a system of registra-_ 


tion. At present all that a purchaser 
-had to do was to search the register for 
encumbrances, and he would have a 
valid title against the executor if he 
found no encumbrance on the register. 
Under the Bill the encumbrance of the 


executor would require no registration. | 
How, then, was a purchaser to acquire a | 
good title? By Clause 19, Sub-section 14, | 


in the case of Scotland, an application 
might be made to the Court, and the 
Court would create a title ; but the ease 
of Ireland seemed to have been entirely 
overlooked by the Government. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, this question 
deserved consideration. He was not 
ashamed to say that his acquaintance 
with Irish registration law was of 
the most meagre description. He pro- 
mised that the matter should have con- 
sideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. R. T. REID moved an Amend- 
ment to make the fifth sub-section read 
that— 


Estate Duty on any property shall, for the pur- 


pe of paying the duty, or repaying the amount | 


paid,” 
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have power to raise the money by sale 
or mortgage. 

Amendment , in page 8, line 3, 
| to leave out PA hy eee =, shad to 
| end of line, and insert the words— 

: Authorised or required to pay the Estate 
Duty on any property shall for the purpose of 

paying the duty, or repaying the amount if 

paid.”"—(Mr. R. Z. Reid.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked what 
was the meaning of the words “or re- 
paying the amount if paid ?” 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
draft the Amendment, but he thought it 
meant that the person authorised or re- 
quired to pay should for the purpose of 
payment or repayment of the duty repay 
the amount if already paid. 

Sir R. WEBSTER suggested that 
the words “or repaying the amount if 
paid ” should be altered to “ or obtaining 
| repayment of the amount if paid.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought the 

words “or repaying the amount if paid” 

‘ ought to be omitted altogether. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the way these 

_Amendments were prepared did not 

| reflect any credit on the Government. In 
this particular case the Solicitor General 

‘admitted that he had not drawn the 
Amendment, and did not know what it 

meant. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
| be there inserted.” 


| Mr. COURTNEY said, that “re- 





| covering ” would be a better word than 
| “repaying.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 


| think the words “ or repaying the amount 


if paid” were required, and he would omit 


) them. 
| Commaxperk BETHELL said, he un- 


derstood that the executor had power to 


| raise the duty, by sale of mortgage in the 


case of real property. If the duty were 


payable in eight annual instalments, did 


that mean that the executor could only 
raise the eighth part of the duty ? 


| Mr. R. T. REID said, that in a case 


“‘A person authorised or required ho per the | where instalments were payable in eight 


years, the executor would have no righ 
to go beyond his power. . 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rem, the |e 


following Amendments . were agreed 
to -— 

Page 8, line 5, before “such,” insert 
“the amount of.” 

Page 8, line 5, after “ duty,” insert-— 

“ And interest and 1 
paid or Pn ate by him in Aare E ss ‘ 

*Mr. BUTCHER moved, in page 8, 
line 6, after “ thereof,” to insert— 

“ Subject to the incumbrances thereon exist- 

ing at the death of the deceased.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
secure that the mortgage by which the 
money was raised did not take precedence 
of prior encumbrances. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
6, after the word “ thereof,” to insert the 
words— 

“ Subject to the incumbrances thereon exist- 
ing at the death of the deceased.”—-(Mr. 
Butcher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the contention 
of the Government was that property 
whereon Estate Duty was payable was 
nothing more than property which 
passed at the death of the owner—that 
was property free from incumbrances. 
The Amendment was, therefore, unne- 


cessary. 

Sir R,. WEBSTER said, the words 
were necessary in order to prevent the 
mortgage from taking priority of existing 
incumbrances. 

Mr. HALDANE said, it was clear 
that the duty was not paid on incum- 
brances, but only on such margin of the 
property as remained outside incum- 
brances. 

Question put, and negatived. 

On Motion of Mr. R. T. Ret, the 
following Amendment was to :— 

Page 8, line 7, after “of,” insert “ or 
a terminable charge on.” 


Mr. BUTCHER moved an Amend- 
ment to provide that capital money 
arisi under the Settled Land Act, 
1882, should be available for the payment 
of duty. 

Amendment proposed, in e 8, line 
13, after the waa S sotthouheit, *t0 insert 
the words “and capital money arising 
under * The Settled Land Act, 1882.’ ”"— 
(Mr. Butcher.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
there inserted.” ' 


Sir, W. HARCOURT said, he was 
much obliged to the hou. Member for 
suggesting this additional fund. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

On Motion of Mr. T. H. Botton, the 
following Amendment was to :— 


Page 8, line 14, after “settlement,” 
insert “and held upon the same trusts.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
14, at end, insert— 

“(8)—(1) Nothing in this Act contained shall 

any dealing for money or money’s 
worth with any property liable to a charge 
created under this Act unless he had notice of 
such charge ; 

(2) A person shall not be deemed to have 
notice of a charge created under this Act unless 
—(i.) It is within his own knowledge, or would 
have come to his knowledge if such inquiries 
ane tesuertins had been made as ought reason- 
ably to have been made by him ; or (ii.) in the 
same transaction with respect to which a ques- 
tion of notice to such purchaser or mortgagee, 
or person dealing for money or money's worth, 
arises, it has come to the knowl of counsel 
as such, or of his solicitor or other agent as 
such, or would have come to the knowledge of 
his solicitor or other agent as such, if such in- 
quiries and inspections had been made as ought 
reasonably to have been made by such solicitor 


or agent ; 
n the transfer of any stocks, funds, 


(3) U 
shares, debentures, or securities, the transfer of 


which is effected or perfected by entry in a book 
or register, nothing done or suffered under this 
Act shall prevent such entry being made, or pre- 
judicially affect the person making the same.” 
—(Sir R, Webster.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the Govern- 
ment had already stated they would 
accept the principle that a boné fide pur- 
chaser for value without notice should be 
protected, but he was afraid they could 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member. It introduced a 
highly controversial topic—namely, the 
application of the doctrine of constructive 
notice. 

Mr. BYRNE pointed out that the 
words were taken from the Conveyancing 
Act, which crystallised and put into 
the form of a Statute the pre-existing law 
with reference to purchasers for value 
without notice. 

Mr. HALDANE said, it was all very 
well to say that this language had been 
taken out of the English Conveyancing 
Act; but that Act, while it applied tothe 
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bulk of land in England, did not apply to 
land in Scotland, nor, he imagined, to 
land in Ireland. 

Sie R. WEBSTER said, the Act did 
apply to Ireland. No specific objection 
to his clause had been given ; and it was 
a strange thing that his proposed altera- 
tion of the law with regard to construc- 
tive notice stood upon the Statute Books, 
and so far as he knew was recognised as 
the law with regard to notices. He 
confessed he thought that this clause 
might have received more consideration, 
but at the same time he had no wish to 
embarrass his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General. It would he sufficient 
if the Solicitor General would put the 
clause on the Paper as soon as possible. 

Mr. R. T. REID : I will do so. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that on the 
understanding that the Government 
would bring up a clause to deal with this 
matter he was willing to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BILL. 
(No. 165.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 

PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 12) BILL. 
(No, 256.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 195.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—(No. 222.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL.—(No. 228.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL.—(No. 229.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL.—(No. 230.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 17) BILL.—(No. 248.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No 1) BILL. 
(No. 5.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No. 184.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have agreed to,— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 6) Bill, 
Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order 
Bill, 
Metropolitan Police Provisional Order 
Bill, without Amendments, 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 1) Bill, 

That they have tare; a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act to amend theCharitable Trusts 
Acts.” [Charitable Trust Acts Amend- 
ment Bill. [Zords.] 


ACCOUNTANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atherley-Jones, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Accountants, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. 


Kimber, Sir Seymour King, Mr. Wason, Mr. 
William Kenny, and Mr. Arthur O’Connor. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bil] 291.] 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
PROCEDURE BILL [Lords].—(No. 258.) 
As amended,. considered ; read the 

third time, and passed, with Amend- 

ments. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS, (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL.—(No. 241.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 





Read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. Haldane 
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HOUSE OF 
Wednesday, 20th June 1894. 


COMMONS, 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS 
BILL, 


RESOLUTION. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) (for Mr. Sruart-WortLeEr) 
moved— 

“That the London Streets and Buildings Bill 
be re-committed to the former Committee, and 
that the Committee have leave to sit and pro- 
ceed upon Tuesday next,” 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) gave notice of his intention to 
move an Instruction on a future day 
with regard to this Bill, which might 
or might not be in Order. This Bill 
concerned, among other matters, the dis- 
trict surveyors of London. This was 
one of the most important questions in 
connection with the London streets and 
buildings that could be raised. The 
district surveyors were at the present 
moment, when once appointed, under 
really nobody’s control. They were paid 
by means of fees, and there had been 
certain accusations of jobbery made in 
some cases regarding them, which made 
it desirable that they should be under 
closer control than could be exercised at 
the present moment by the Local Autho- 
rities. The matter was the subject of a 
Petition by the Committee. No objec- 
tion was taken until the subject was 
actually mentioned in Committee, and he 
was informed that the Chairman then 
ruled the matter was outside the powers 
of the Committee. He thought there 
must be some misconception on this point, 
because notice was given that the Bill 
directly raised the point. The notice, 
which appeared in The London Gazette 
of the 2lst of November, 1893, page 
6685, expressly raised this point. It 
said— 

“Surveyors to be appointed. Control and 
dismissal of district surveyors, whether ap- 
pointed previously to or after the commence- 
ment of the intended Act. Qualifications of 
district surveyors, notice to them, fees and sala- 
ries of district surveyors, &c.” 


It would seem, therefore, that the matter 
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was in Order and within the power of the 
Committee, and he had wished to ask that 
day from the Chairman of the Committee— 
who, however, was not present—whether 
it was his view that the matter was outside 
the powers of the Committee, although 
notice had been given and the matter 
had passed the Referee ? If it was within 
the powers of the Committee it would 
not be competent for him to move the 
Instruction ; but if not within the powers 
of the Committee, then the matter could 
probably be dealt with by means of an 
Instruction. As the Chairman of the 
Committee was not here, pérhaps the best 
course would be for him (Sir C. Dilke) 
to give notice of his intention to move 
the Instruction on a future day. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman can put down the Instruction, 
and he will not be prejudiced by the pre- 
sent stage being passed. He can put 
down the Instruction quite independently 
of the Motion on the Paper. 


&c., Estimates. 


Motion agreed to. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


SupPLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 


Crass I. 


1. £2,500, Tralee and Dingle Light 
Railway. 


*Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
proposed that a sum of £2,500 be granted 
in aid of the expenses in connection with 
the accident on the Tralee and Dingle 
Light Railway. He said it would be in 
the recollection of the Committee that 
last year a sad accident occurred on this 
railway ut Whitsuntide by which there 
was caused not only serious loss of life, 
but also serious damage to live stock and 
goods and to the rolling stock of the 
railway. In consequence of that accident 
the Grand Jury of Kerry had to present 
at the Spring Assizes for a sum of 
£4,223 in respect of those damages, and 
it was expected that a further sum of 
£950 would require to be provided at the 
Summer Assizes, thus bringing the total 
to something over £5,000 which this 
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unfortunate railway would have to meet. 
He thought when he had stated to the 
Committee the condition of some of the 
districts which were affected by this rail- 
way and by the accident, they would 
support the Vote which was proposed. 
There were three baronies affected by the 
accident, Clanmaurice, Corkaguiny, and 
Trughenackmy, as well as the Tralee 
Urban Sanitary District. In one of these, 
Corkaguiny, it was estimated that if the 
full charge for the accident were levied, 
the rating for the whole year would reach 
a figure of over 12s. in the £1. Hon. 
Members, therefore, would see that there 
was a case of serious hardship upon a 
very poor district. When his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Kerry first 
mentioned this matter to him he (Sir T. 
Esmonde) proposed that the Govern- 
ment should lend a sum of £5,000 
for the purpose of meeting the ex- 
penses. He (Sir J. T. Hibbert) 
naturally felt great sympathy with the 
object which it was. desired to achieve, 
but it was found that the Government had 
no power to lend money for this purpose, 
and on considering all the facts of the 
case he suggested to the hon. Member 
that instead of lending the money the 
Government should give half the amount 
for which the district was liable. Al- 
though this proceeding might be thought to 
create a bad precedent, he did not think it 
was likely that any railway would run 
into the risk of accident for the purpose 
of obtaining a compassionate grant in 
aid, and he thought, therefore, that they 
might safely make the grant. 


Vote agreed to. 
Crass II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ Thata sum, not exceeding £2,764, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to — the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1895, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Household of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, it had been arranged with the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that the Votes for 
the Chief Secretary’s Office, the Local 
Government Board, and the Constabu- 
lary should be taken that day, and he did 
not think the House should be asked to 
take this Vote now without notice. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Notice was given last night 

Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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that we should take this Vote as the 
first Order of the Day, and there was no 
notice of any Amendments put down. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the reason 
no notice of Amendment was put down 
was that the Secretary tothe Treasury had 
made an arrangement that only the three 
Votes he had mentioned should be taken. 
Of course, if he had known that the Vote 
for the Lord Lieutenant’s Household 
would be taken he should have put down 
an Amendment. He hoped, under these 
circumstances, the Vote would not be 
taken. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) thought 
that a non-contentious Vote like this 
would not have been objected to, and he 
would like to ask what was in connection 
with the Lord Lieutenant’s Household 
that the hon. Gentleman, as a member of 
the Unionist Party, objected to? Did 
the hon. Member object to there being a 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, and, if he 
did not, did he object to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Household being paid? Surely 
the hon. Gentleman would see that the 
taking of this Vote did not substantially 
interfere with the arrangement that had 
been made, and that it might be allowed 
to pass. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL did not object 
to the payment of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Household, but thought that only the 
Votes with regard to which an arrange- 
ment had been made should be discussed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am not defending 
this Vote, but I do not think that the 
taking of it now will interfere with the 
arrangements that certain Votes should 
he diseussed. Nobody, not even the hon. 
Member himself, anticipated that this 
Vote would require discussion, and 
therefore I submit that the arrangement 
would be substantially carried out if 
this Vote were taken. 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT said, it was 
quite true that an arrangement with 
regard to these Votes had been come to, 
but the Chief Secretary wished to get this 
and another Vote through, and as he 
presumed they were not contentious he 
agreed. He did not see how that could 
interfere with the arrangement at all. 
It was quite true he did agree with the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone to put 
down these three Votes. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, hon. Members had prepared their 
facts with regard to the particular Vote 
for the Chief Secretary’s salary. Surely 
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it was a breach of faith to insist that 
another Vote should be taken. He did 
not know whether the Vote for the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household was con- 
tentious or not, but at any rate hon. 
Members bad a right to criticise or dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Hon. Gentlemen 
are making a very bad start with the 
afternoon’s discussion. I assumed that 
the Vote would meet with no resistance ; 
but. if I am told by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the Member for South 
Tyrone that serious objection is to be 
taken to the substance of the Vote, I will 
advise its withdrawal. Are we to under- 
stand that serious Amendments are to 
be moved to the Vote, or is the Vote 
non-contentious ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, strictly 
speaking, the Vote was non-contentious, 
but it had always been open to discussion, 
and he wished for time to consider the 
Vote. If it had come within the arrange- 
ment made with the Secretary to the 
Treasury he should have been ready to 
discuss it if he had thought discussion 
necessary. But he objected to the Go- 
vernment seeking to take a Vote not 
included in the arrangement, and about 
which there might be discussion. It 
seemed to him that it was the Govern- 
ment who were beginning the day badly. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not want to 
be a party to wasting the time of the 
Committee. If the hon. Gentleman takes 
up the position that this Vote ought to 
be seriously and abundantly discussed, so 
be it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : 
say so. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will, under the 
circumstances, advise the postponement 
of the Vote, and, in order to test the 
sincerity of the speeches made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite and 
the Member for South Tyrone, I will 
await with curiosity the observations and 
Amendments which they may think fit 
to bring before the Committee when the 
Vote comes on again. 

Mr. CARSON desired to say a word 
with reference to the temper the Chief 
Secretary had shown thus early in the 
day. He did not care whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had curiosity as to what 
took place on the future stages of the 
Vote. He had not the slightest objection 
to the right hon. Gentleman having that 
curiosity if it amused him. His point 
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was this: The Government had agreed 
to put down certain Votes for that day. 
These Votes had been looked into, and 
no others. For some reason or other it 
had been proposed to rush through the 
Vote for the Lord Lieutenant’s House- 
hold at the commencement of the Sitting. 
He must refuse to discuss a Vote which 
did not come within the arrangement 
made. He said nothing as to the dis- 
cussion which might take place on the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Vote later on. It 
might be that there would be none, but 
the Committee had a right to look into 
that Vote and scrutinise it if necessary. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £27,715, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin and 
London, and Subordinate Departments.” 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he was glad the Government 
had given them the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the administration of the Chief 
Secretary in Ireland at that period, 
though he could have wished that a 
better day had been given for the pur- 
pose. He was aware that they had from 
time to time discussions on the adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland, and it had 
been said that those discussions had no 
result, In one sense that was true. 
The Unionists had not succeeded in 
altering the policy which was responsible 
for that administration of the law. That, 
of course, would not be attained until 
they had forced the present Administra- 
tion out of Office. But they had suc- 
ceeded in doing all that they had antici- 
pated they would be able to do in calling 
attention from time to time to what was 
going on in Ireland under the present 
Administration ; and they had made it 
absolutely certain that it should not be 
quoted against Unionists that they had, 
without protest, acquiesced in that 
administration and the results that had 
followed from it. In criticising the 
administration of the Chief Secretary 
they were brought face to face with two 
important facts—first, that if there was 
peace in Ireland, that peace, to the 
extent to which it existed, was 
being purchased at too large a sacri- 
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fice of principle; and, secondly, that 
the concession made by Her Majesty's 
Government, in order to secure it that 
peace, was breaking down, There was a 
general belief that material facts as to 
the real condition of Ireland at present 
had been withheld, though perhaps not 
intentionally by the Government. Un- 
doubtedly there were things taken place 
in Ireland now, and had been taking 
place during the last few months, of 
which the country was unaware, and 
which the country would certainly 
gravely object to if they came to its 
knowledge ; and so far as the Unionists 
were able they intended to put those 
facts before the country. They were led 
to believe that there was at present a 
serious recrudescence of a certain kind 
of crime in Ireland which was likely to 
become more serious in the future. That 
recrudescence of crime had taken place 
for two reasons. It arose because, in 
the first place, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Irish colleagues had intimated 
that it was necessary that there should 
be such a recrudescence. One of these 
gentlemen stated that “the vile grabber 
was again holding his head erect and 
stalking through the land worse than 
ever.” That meant that the Queen’s sub- 
jects in Ireland were carrying out their 
own wishes under the law, irrespective 
of the dictation of certain illegal or guasi- 
legal Associations. Persons were taking 
evicted farms in Ireland, as they had a 
perfect legal right to do, and they all 
knew that that offence, as it was called, 
was punishable by all the penalties of 
the Land League code. He proposed to 
show later on that these penalties were 
being enforced. The increase of crime 
arose also from the fact that there was a 
reluctance or inability on the part of the 
Executive Government to interfere with 
and check that crime. He did not make 
that statement solely on his own responsi- 
bility. They had the definite authority 
of the Member for East Mayo for that 
statement. That hon. Member had de- 
clared that if it were possible for a man 
to live on an evicted farm the fault was 
wholly and entirely on the side of the 
men who wished to turn him out, and was 
in no sense attributable to the Govern- 
ment or the Chief Secretary ; that, in 
fact, if pressure—illegal pressure—was 
not brought to bear to turn the man out 
of the holding which he had legally got, 
it was not the Government that prevented 
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it, but it had not been applied by the 
people themselves. He thought this was 
a matter the House had aright to take 
serious notice of. Here was the Member 
for East Mayo—a person well acquainted 
with the counsels of the Government, and 
well able to influence the counsels 
of the Government—stating at public 
meetings that the only thing which stood 
between the occupants of evicted farms 
and the exercise of this terrible social 
tyranny was the want of will to apply it 
on the part of the people themselves. 
They had, the other day, the clear state- 
mentof the Chief Secretary that those who 
incited to or joined in boycotting were 
guilty of an illegal act. He wished to 
show that that illegal act was taking 
place day after day and week after week 
in Ireland ; that the persons taking part 
in it were the supporters in the House 
and outside the House of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that it was committed 
without any protest by any responsible 
Member of the Government, and that 
there was a practical immunity from 
punishment of the persons that took part 
in those illegal acts. He was sure that 
the Committee did not realise the 
character and the amount of those 
offences. Of course, the information he 
had at his disposal could not be as com- 
plete as the information of the Chief 
Secretary ; though he was bound to say 
that, in some recent cases of outrage to 
which the attention of the House had 
been called, the facts produced by 
himself and his friends were undoubtedly 
more correct than the facts of the Chief 
Secretary, and that his facts gave a 
totally different impression of those 
outrages from that which the right 
hon. Gentleman had conveyed to the 
House. He had made what inquiries 
he could, but of course his inquiries 
must be imperfect, and there must be 
many cases of crime that escaped his 
notice. With regard to the cases that 
had come under his own observation 
during the last two months, he found 
there had been in one district no less than 
37 cases of assault on persons and damage 
to property, the persons assaulted and 
the property damaged being of the class 
which had been made the subject of de- 
nunciation by hon. Members opposite. 
He found that, concurrently with these 
cases, there had been no less than 45 
cases of denunciation of persons by name, 
and in the great majority of cases these 
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denunciations had been accompanied in 
the same district by outrages. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask the 
hon. Member to state particularly the 
districts he refers to, otherwise it will be 
impossible for me to answer him. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
with a few exceptions the cases were 
taken from Munster. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must press 
for some more particular information than 
that. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, the 
majority of the cases in question occurred 
in the Counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
and Clare. As a rule, he had not pro- 
secuted his researches beyond those 
counties. He should like to give some 
idea of the offences which had been 
committed. Houses had been attacked 
and broken into; servants had been 
ordered to leave a house; a house 
had been burned ; horses maliciously 
wounded ; two bullocks killed; eight 
head of cattle poisoned. He did not 
think it was necessary for his argument 
that he should go through the entire list 
of outrages, but he should like to notice 
the denunciations of which those outrages 
were the outcome. Here was a specimen 
of the kind of denunciation which was 
indulged in week after week in Ireland, 
and of which outrage was the natural 
outcome— 

“A little active boycotting, a refusal on the 
part of shopkeepers to supply him with 
food, would bring him to his senses.” 

That was a deliberate incitement to bring 
a man to his senses by the method of 
starvation. The Very Rev. Canon Doyle 
referred to a man who had taken an 
evicted farm as “ a loathsome creature,” 
and denounced people who walked and 
drank with him; and the remarks of 
the rev. gentleman were quoted at a 
meeting in Limerick asan illustration of the 
manner in which another individual who 
had taken an evicted farm in that county 
should be treated. The Chairman of the 
Limerick Poor Law Guardians called on 
the people openly to boycott a named 
individual, and to have no communication 
with him. In another case the people 
were advised by a rev. gentleman 
“neither to borrow nor lend, talk nor walk 
with these land-grabbers . . . in a word, 
to make it hot for them.” 

It had been suggested that the meetings in 
connection with which such denunciations 
were published did not actually take 
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place. It was quite true that there were 
newspapers in Ireland with so little sense 
of the honour of journalism as to publish 
meetings which never took place, but the 
denunciations, being published in the local 
newspapers, were just as effectual as if 
they were pronounced at public meetings. 
The Chief Secretary said it was im- 
possible to interfere with the action of 
Boards of Guardians when they dis- 
cussed boycotting resolutions. Elected 
Bodies, like the Guardians, in Ireland 
were using their power to assist in the 
performance of admittedly illegal acts ; 
they put on the agendas of their meetings 
illegal resolutions, which were passed, 
entered on the minutes, and circulated in 
the local papers. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he could do nothing else, 
might at least raise a protest against the 
practice, which amounted to a conspiracy 
against the Queen’s subjects in Ireland. 
But no protest was made against these 
things by the Chief Secretary, who 
merely said that crime did not follow, 
and it was better to leave the matter 
alone. He denied that it was right to 
make such a surrender to illegal acts, 
and he also refused to admit that the 
denunciations of land-grabbing were not 
followed by actual crime, for as a matter 
of fact there had been a large and serious 
outbreak of acts of violence in consequence. 
They had also got to remember that 
those denunciations were pronounced for 
one purpose, and one only—to enforce a 
code of law made up, not by Parliament, 
bnt by hon. Members opposite—and it 
was obvious they were more likely to be 
effective under this than under any 
previous Government, for the simple 
reason that the objects of those denuncia- 
tions knew their chances of being sup- 
ported by the Executive Government 
were nil, and that the sooner they 
surrendered the more likely they were to 
escape outrage. The Chief Secretary 
should not wait until crime was com- 
mitted before he took action. But crime 
did follow those denunciations to a much 
larger extent than the Committee sup- 
posed. There was the case of the meet- 
ing at Tagoat, to which the attention 
of the Chief Secretary had been called. 
That meeting was held for the specific 
object of denouncing a particular indivi- 
dual by name ; and he was denounced by 
name. A question was asked in the 
House about the meeting ; and the Chief 
Secretary, in reply, stated that no one 
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more regretted the bringing of the matter 
into the House than the man who had 
been denounced ; but it was shown that the 
matter had been brought before the House 
at the express request of the man who 
had been denounced. It was then said 
that no crime had followed the denuncia- 
tion. Instantly, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone produced a letter which 
gave chapter and verse for the injuries 
which had been inflicted on the man in 
consequence of those denunciations. 
These were material matters on which 
the Chief Secretary was misinformed. 
It should be remembered also that the 
principal speaker at the meeting was a 
colleague of the right hon. Gentleman— 
an hon. Member who sat opposite, 
and who shared the Chief Secretary's 
views with regard to the Irish Question. 
He thought they ought to have a firm 
and strong protest from the Government 
against those things, and the hon. 
Member for East Mayo ought not to be 
in a position to say in Ireland that no 
objection was taken to those courses by 
the Chief Secretary. With regard to 
Clare, he had to say, that it was rather 
unfortunate that the pronouncement of 
the Judges with regard to that county 
had but little effect, and that the Chief 
Secretary had thought it his duty to say 
things of those Judge, which those who 
knew the Judges deeply regretted. One 
of them in particular, advanced in years, 
had carried his life in his hands in 


some districts in Ireland. [Cries of 


“Name!”] It was Mr. Justice 
O’Brien. [“No, no!”] Yes; and 
he still did so. Hon. Gentlemen said 
“no,” but it was a well-known fact. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary knew what he was about when 
he sent policemen to protect the life of 
this Judge. It was unfortunate that 
these learned Judges should be spoken of 
in the House in the terms that the Chief 
Secretary had sometimes thought it his 
duty to adopt—as if things were not bad 
enough in Ireland without aggravating 
them in this way. Leaving out of 
account the Chief Secretary's remarks the 
condition of the County Clare was very 
bad, though the House was to a certain 
extent misled in the matter through the 
imperfect information of the Chief Secre- 
tary. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them over and over again that the 
Crimes Act did nothing in the County of 
Clare ; but there could not be a greater 
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delusion. He (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
challenged contradiction when he said 
that if the right hon. Gentleman applied 
to the Chief Constable of Ennis he 
would be able to get from him a list 
of some fourscore men who in 
consequence of the kuowledge of 
the private inquiry clauses of the 
Crimes Act had quitted County Clare, 
and had remained away from that area a 
long time, if not permanently, It was 
idle to say that the Crimes Act had been 
without effect in County Clare. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the figures 
of crime there were very low, and that, no 
doubt, was a very satisfactory state of 
things as compared with the state of things 
which prevailed eight or nine years ago. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the improvement had not been effected 
by the right hon. Gentleman, It was 
effected by the introduction of the Crimes 
Act. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen did 
not seem to accept the fact, but there was 
no doubt about it. The figures showed 
that crime in the county fell on the 
passing of the Act. He was delighted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
enabled to maintain a low level of crime ; 
but he should have been disappointed if 
that had not been the case, for the right 
hou. Gentleman had already told them he 
had had the assistance of the goodwill of 
those who previously committed crime. 
[* No, no!”] Well, he would with- 
draw that statement, and would substitute 
for it those who controlled crime. The 
reduction was not primarily or to any 
large extent due to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. However it might be, law, as 
they understood it, did not exist in the 
county. It was “go as you please.” 
They were carrying out the law of the 
National Federation in the county, and 
the people had to submit, but to suppose 
that people derived any protection from 
the law was an error. Within a certain 
period there had been 117 offences, five 
trials, and one conviction. Now he came 
to County Kerry, where they were told 
there was some sort of law prevailing. 
He had the other day questioned the 
Chief Secretary as to Sheriffs’ seizures 
in County Kerry, and he had learnt 
that there had been seven seizures by 
the Sheriff, seven rescues, and seven 
failures to enforce justice. The rescues 
were accompanied with violence, im 
which policemen and others were struck 
with stones and had their heads cut, 
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but, although cases were sent for trial, no 
conviction could, be obtained. He re- 
gretted that the Government had not 
seen their way to prosecute for the 
violence as well as for the rescue. 
The fact remained that the enforcement 
of the law in the county was at a stand- 
still. There could not be a greater per- 
centage of failures of justice than a total 
failure of seven cases out of seven cases. 
In Cork ‘there had been the horrible 
murder near Newmarket. That matter 
was sub judice, therefore he would not 
pursue it; but he would make this one 
remark, The right hon, Gentleman had 
told them that the murder was not popular 
in the neighbourhood and that it had 
been denounced by the parish priest. If 
he could hear of a priest lifting up his 
hand to do one Christian act for the 
protection of men who were hunted, 
persecuted, and whose life was made a 
burden to them, he would attach more 
value to priestly denunciations ; but the 
denunciation did not come until a man had 
been murdered or crippled for life. They 
knew that in the town of Newmarket, 
three years ago, under a change of venue, 
two persons were convicted of brutally 
assaulting au old man, whom they nearly 
beat to death. The offence of this old 
man was exactly that for which the 
murder recently took place. The 
persons who committed the assault 
were tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to three years’ penal servitude, and 
they came out of prison recently and 
returned to the town of Newmarket. 
They were received with acclamation, 
with bands and torchlight processions, on 
their entry into the town. And what 
had happened ? He had seen it stated 
that one of the persons who had been 
released had now been re-arrested in 
connection with the charge of murder. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
is entirely misinformed, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER - aaid, 
that did not in the least touch his argu- 
ment, which was that the only title to 
esteem which the meu who had this 
popular reception possessed was that they 
had been guilty of exactly the same crime 
as that the Committee were asked to 
believe they so regretted and united to 
denounce. In the County of Limerick he 
found that there had been a particularly 
large crop of cases of denunciation of 
individuals by name, and persons holding 
official positions had taken part in such 
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denunciations, He would refrain from 
giving the names, but he had particulars 
of no fewer than 45 cases of denunciation 
of persons by name. In Limerick what 
hon. Members opposite foretold was 
coming true, and a deliberate attempt 
was being made to induce persons to 
refrain from carrying out their natural 
desire to take farms. He saw the 
other day a letter from a man, not 
in Limerick, but in a _ neighbouring 
county, who had taken a farm, paid a 
large premium, and had intended to hold 
the farm in perfect agreement with the 
tenant. An hon. Member, however, had 
gone down, organised a movement, and 
brought pressure to bear, and the man in 
his letter said that he had decided to 
give upthe farm. The Committee knew 
perfectly well that people in Ireland would 
not care a snap of the fingers for the per- 
suasion of hon. Members opposite if it 
were not perfectly well kuown that the 
organisations that were in existence had 
power to inflict penalties, and that they 
were inflicting penalties in cases of refusal 
to obey their orders. What did the 
Government do? As far as he could 
make out, absolutely nothing. There 
was no law in Kerry ; there was no law 
in Clare. [Home Rule laughter.] There 
was certainly no law except such laws 
as hon. Members opposite chose to en- 
force. If hon. Members opposite allowed 
a case to be tried and adjudicated upon, 
no doubt it was adjudicated upon, He 
was fortified by the facts, and he repeated 
that there was no law in Kerry and no 
law in Clare. Very much the same 
thing might be said with regard to 
agrarian cases in Limerick and Cork. 
When they had the assurance of Mem- 
bers opposite that failure to enforce the 
law was part of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, what else could 
be expected? A man named O'Leary 
was released from gaol the other day. 
He had been sentenced to a long term of 
penal servitude because he had been 
found guilty of being connected with one 
of the most cruel and brutal murders 
that had taken place in Ireland for many 
He had now been released a year 


years, 
and one month before the time when his 
sentence expired. It would be un- 


gracious for any Member to protest 
against the exercise of the prerogative of 
merey under ordinary circumstances, but 
he thought that a more unsuitable time 


than the present could not have been found 











for the display of the clemency of the 
Crown. To say that the other persons 
who were sentenced at the same time 
had been released was no argument 
against the release of this man, inasmuch 
as he had been sentenced to a longer 
term than the rest because his offence 
was greater. He (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
regretted that he had been released be- 
fore his time. As to the pretence of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that he was 
doing something to protect people by 
enforcing his new Regulations with 
regard to the conduct of meetings, it was 
too absurd for argument. Meetings that 
were summoned for an illegal purpose 
and to do an illegal act were being held 
in Ireland. They were. called to de- 
nounce individuals and to enforce the 
law of hon. Members opposite. If they 
were not illegal, of course the Govern- 
ment would have no right to interfere 
with them. The persons conducting these 
meetings were told that they were not 
to be held on the spot on which they 
were called, and then two policemen at the 
head of a column of the persons attended, 
paced off step by step what was called a 
statutory mile of 1,760 yards, then, 
within view of the spot from which the 
procession started, the meeting was held. 
The whole thing was an absolutely cry- 
ing absurdity. If it was wrong to hold 
the meeting at the place originally fixed, 
it did not make it a bit more right to go 
through the farce of transporting it to a 
spot a mile away. He knew how much 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Morley) 
depended upon the support of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; but he wished to know 
whether the result was to be that acts 
were to be committed which, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman's own state- 
ment, were illegal Acts, by men who were 
his supporters in the House of Commons, 
without a single word of protest either 
in or out of the House? If so, hon. 
Members were bound to come to the 
conclusion that the hon. Member for 
Mayo was right, and that there was an 
intention on the part of the Government 
to let matters slide until the end of this 
Administration; that they wished to 
have as little trouble as they possibly 
could, and to keep things as dark as they 
possibly could, so that they could go to 
the country and say later on, “ We pro- 
phesy that you will have a great outburst 
of crime, but we have kept things so 
quiet during our time that you have heard 
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nothing about crime in Ireland.” He 
wanted the right hon. Gentleman to have 
an opportunity of saying what he thought 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite taking part, 
as they were doing all over the South 
and West of Ireland, in a series of illegal 
acts, and he therefore moved the re- 
duction of the Vote by £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £2,000, 
in respect of the Salary of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant.” — (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster.) 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he rather 
regretted that he should have got into con- 
flict with the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. J. Morley) at the opening of the 
Sitting, as nothing had been further from 
his intention. He had come down to the 
House prepared, in the first place, to 
challenge the political side of the Chief 
Secretary’s Department, and, in the second 
place, to raise two not unimportant points 
in connection with the suborcinate De- 
partment of his Office. He had in- 
tended to refer to the Report of Drs. 
Courtney and O'Farrell respecting the 
Lunacy Department, and he had also 
proposed to raise a question respect- 
ing the alienation of £15,000 from 
the purposes of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board to the purpose of founding 
a Veterinary College. He would refer 
first to the question of breaches of the 
law. When the question was raised 12 
months ago a rather curious circumstance 
occurred. On the 24th of August, 1893, 
a question was raised in the House as to the 
number of public meetings that had been 
suppressed in Ireland during the right 
hon. Gentleman's tenure of Office up to 
that date, and the Chief Secretary’s reply 
was that 16 such meetings bad been 
suppressed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Interfered with. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that, asa 
matter of fact, some were suppressed and 
some were differently treated. If some 
of them had not been suppressed the 
right hon. Gentleman’s language went 
the length of proving that they ought to 
have been suppressed outright. The 
Chief Secretary stated that 16 meetings 
had been interfered with since the 22nd 
of August, 1892, on the ground of 
anticipated intimidation in connection 
with evicted farms. Three weeks later, 
on the 14th of September, when the Vote 
for his Office was under discussion, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said— 
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“It was said he suppressed 16 meetings. 
Those meetings were for, beyond all doubt, an 
Well, a change suddenly came over the 
mind of the Chief Secretary in this 
matter. He seemed to have become 
rather sensitive about the charge of inter- 
fering with public meetings. In this he was 
totally unlike the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), who had suppressed illegal 
meetings without a qualm of conscience, 
and had never varied in his conduct in 
regard to them, notwithstanding all 
the shafts that had been hurled at 
him from below the Opposition Gang- 
way. The present Shiet Secretary 
inaugurated a new method of procedure 
by making Rules for illegal meetings in 
Ireland. On the 24th of August, 1893, 
the Freeman’s Journal contained a 
paragraph stating that Mr. John O’ Dowd 
proceeded to a place in Sligo, lying 
“convenient to an evicted farm in East 
Mayo,” for the purpose of organising a 
branch of the National Federation there. 
The police stated that any attempt to 
hold a meeting within a mile of the place 
would be prevented. This was the 
inauguration of what had come to be 
known in Ireland as “ Morley’s mile.” 
Some of the things that occurred in Ire- 
land were very comic, but he (Mr. 'T. W. 
Russell) thought that the most comical 
thing ever invented in Ireland was 
“ Morley’s mile.” Another case was re- 
ported in The Freeman’s Journal in 
February. It was stated that at a place 
near Lismore in Waterford a meeting was 
held near an evicted farm. The district 
officer of police refused to permit the 
meeting to be held within a mile of the 
farm. At a place three-quarters of a 
mile from the farm the procession was 
stopped. Mr. Flynn, M.P., came up 
and said— 

“T want to know by what authority I am 
stopped—by whose authority do the police in- 
tend to prevent our holding a perfectly legal 
meeting?” 

On being informed that the orders were 
from the Chief Secretary of Ireland, and 
that no meeting could be held there, they 
at once marched the gathering of people 
from Glencross to the town of Lismore, 
distant about a mile, where the meeting 
passed off undisturbed by any interference 
on the part of the police—a meeting 
which would have been absolutely illegal 
according to the Chief Secretary’s own 
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statement if held at Glencross. What 
could be more absurd than that a meet- 
ing absolutely illegal when held in one 
place became perfectly legal if held at a 
short distance. This was the view of 
the question taken by The Freeman's 
Journal, which declared that of all the 
absurd things in the way of effective re- 
form that had been introduced by the 
Castle authorities, this proclamation was 
the most absurd that a meeting called for 
a particular and declared purpose should 
be considered as having been called 
for a legal or illegal purpose, solely 
upon the ground of where it 
was to be held. In an article that 
appeared in United Ireland, it was said 
that— 

“ Of course, the permanent officials were said 
to be the persons really responsible for the inter- 
ference of the police, but, asa matter of fact, they 
al] knew that they had acted on orders that had 
been given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. What was his 
object in ordering the police to attend these 
meetings? Simply that the force might be ready 
at hand in order to assist the land-grabbers.” 
He would mention another case where a 
meeting was convened in a private field 
adjoining an evicted farm situated near 
Limerick. There, again, the police inter- 
fered, and the people marched in order 
back again into the town, where they 
were allowed without further molestation 
to hold the meeting about a mile away 
as they wished. On another occasion 
the police interfered with a meeting held 
in the County of Cork. A force of police 
was present, under Mr. St. George and 
told them to “ move on.” Someone in the 
crowd realising the comical aspect of the 
situation, and struck by a “happy 
thought,” suggested that, as they had to go 
* Morley’s mile,” they had better follow 
the example of the street preachers in 
Cork,and hold a moving meeting and keep 
talking all the time. The police then 
put the crowd into marching order, and 
they proceeded back to the town, getting 
the object of their meeting thorough! 
diseussed on their way there. [ Laughter. 
All this was, he agreed, exceedingly 
laughable. Why were these meetings 
prohibited ? The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said they could not be allowed, 
because they were called for the purpose 
of intimidation and boycotting. If that 
were the real ground on which they were 
objected to, how was their intimidating 
effect lessened by the fact that they 
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were held in another spot only a 
mile distant? The whole _ thing, 
he submitted, was perfectly monstrous 
and absolutely absurd, and was an un- 
justifiable attempt to interfere with the 
liberty of the Irish people. It’ was im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
maintain his objection to meetings on 
that ground alone, for meetings were 
convened every Sunday, and were treated 
in this way, and yet the right hou. Gen- 
tleman himself was .not willing to admit 
that the number of cases of intimidation 
and boycotting was on the increase. The 
Chief Secretary had ordered that no 
meeting in Ireland should be considered 
unlawful if held at a distance of more 
than a mile from the farm in reference 
to which the meeting had been called ; 
and that no one must in any of the 
speeches delivered be denounced by name. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated, how- 
ever, in answer to a question put to him 
the other day, that he believed no harm 
really followed from these meetings. As 
to the proviso that no one should be de- 
nounced by name, speakers were easily 
able to avoid doing so, as everybody in 
the crowd knew perfectly well the per- 
sons against whom they wished to level 
any particular remarks. The Wexford 
People on the 16th of May reported that 
a meeting had been arranged with a view 
of intimidating Mr. Burns Thomas, who 
had taken three evicted farms in the 
neighbourhood. There the man’s name 
was mentioned, and the whole proceed- 
ings with regard to taking the farms was 
discussed. Subsequently, when the meet- 
ing was held on the 23rd of May, the 
usual plan was carried out, and nobody 
was mentioned by name. When the hon. 
Member for Wexford asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the other day why he 
had not interfered with a_ particular 
meeting, he replied because he believed 
that the opinions that had been uttered 
were those which were approved of and 
carried out by the Primrose League, and 
he challenged him to substantiate that 
statement on that occasion. He did not 
believe that the kind of advice that the 
Primrose League would offer would ever 
be given at any of the class of meetings 
they were then considering. |The hon. 


Member for Wexford had pointed out 
plainly that the remedy for the evil was 
really in the hands of the tenants them- 
selves, if they would unite to carry it 
through. No man, he said, would graba 
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farm unless he saw his way to making a 
profit by so doing, and no one could work 
a farm successfully unless he could get 
men to help him and could find a market 
for his produce. If the people would not 
go near the land-grabber, would not buy 
any produce he sent into the market, and 
would pass him by, in short, as an un- 
clean thing, then land-grabbing would 
cease to exist. That was the old 
leper argument of Mr. Parnell, and 
such a statement as that was not 
likely to be made by any member of 
the Primrose League. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed incredulous, but could 
he produce the report of any speech de- 
livered -at a Primrose League meeting 
that enunciated such principles? The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that no 
harm was done by these meetings. That 
was because he relied upon the informa- 
tion of the police. He could remember the 
time when hon. Members opposite would 
not have been willing that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should rely upon 
police information. The Reports the 
right hon. Gentleman got from the 
police did not necessarily cover the 
whole of the facts of the situation. The 
police reported to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that all seemed to be going on well, 
and that no violence was being used ; 
but what the actual facts of the situa- 
tion, and what the torture these people 
had to undergo, because they did a legal 
act, the police could not know. ‘Take a 
ease which had occurred in the North 
of Ireland. A man who had purchased 
his holding under the Ashbourne 
Act failed in his instalments, and 
the Land Commission evicted him in 
consequence. Another man purchased 
the farm. That gentleman had been 
attacked in consequence, and had written 
informing him of the fact that his house 
had been partially wrecked, for which he 
applied for and obtained compensation on 
the ground that the injury was malicious. 
Since then, a meeting of the National 
Federation had been held to denounce 
land-grabbing, and he was named as a 
person to be boycotted, and notices to 
that effect were posted. The writer con- 
cluded— 

“The Constabulary know the men engaged 
in this business perfectly well.” 
Here, then, an Act was passed to enable 
tenants to become the owners of their 
holdings ; British credit was freely placed 
at their disposal for that purpose ; a man 
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availed himself of the liberality of Par- 
liament to purchase, but got behindhund 
with his instalments, the Land Commis- 
sion, who never proceeded to extremities 
until they were compelled, turned him 
out, and auother man purchased the 
reversion, thereby saving loss to the 
British taxpayer. He went into 
possession, aud was at once denounced 
as a land-grabber ; placards were posted 


on the Roman Catholic Chapel gates, | 


and life was made a burden to him 
because he did a thing which that House 
onght to protect him for doing. Next, he 
would take the case of Mr. Bradley, a 
miller, in Kilkenny. A man called 
Mahoney was evicted from a farm, and, 
after the farm had been derelict for some 
years, Mr. Bradley took it. A meeting 
was held, and this gentleman was de- 
nounced, and the whole machinery of 
boycotting was put into operation against 
him for doing a perfectly legal act. The 
Chief Secretary said that no harm had come 
from these meetings because the persons 
who took evicted farms were not men- 
tioned by name; but what did Mr. 
Bradley say ? Writing on February 19, 
1894, immediately after the meeting, he 
said— 

_ “The annoyance and loss I have been sub- 
jected to are mainly negative. I wanted a 
millwright, and he would not work for me; 
the smith refused to shoe my horses, the shoe- 
maker refused to work for my family, my 
herdsmen were threatened and wanted to 
leave my employment, two of my men have 
died of influenza since Christmas.” 


[Loud Nationalist langhter]—of course, 
that was very fanny to hon. Members 
opposite, but let them listen to what 
followed— 


“and I have been unable to replace them, 
because of intimidation.” 


What was there to laugh at in that ? 


“The greatest pecuniary loss Iam under is 
from my mill being totally boycotted.” 
The right hon. Gentleman would not 
accuse him that day of making general 
statements. He had given facts with 
which the right hon. Gentleman could 
deal, and he would be interested to know 
what answer could be given, Reverting 
again to the question of the meetings 
themselves, he had called the attention 
of the Committee to what seemed to be 
an understanding between the right hon. 
Gentleman and some hon. Members ov 
the other side of the House. 
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for East Mayo said he was told that 
|evicted farms were being taken in some 
|parts of Ireland, but he trusted not 
‘there. “If they are being taken ”— 
that was to say, if people were doing a 
perfectly lawful thing—* it is not the 
‘fault of the Government.” This was a 
| supporter of the Government speaking 
‘for them, an influential supporter, and 
one they could not wel! do without— 

“It is not the fault of the Government, but 
the fault of the people, and I am not afraid 
to tell the people they are not working hard 
enough.” 

He advised them to organise on the old 
lines and to follow the old practices and 
principles—“* You are free to do it now; 
do not blame the Government, | but 
examine your own consciences.” 
[Laughter.| The hon. Member for 
Roscommon laughed. That was about all 
he was capable of doing in that House. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
rise to a point of Order. I trust it is 
part of the privileges of the House that 
if a ludicrous speech is made, if a ludi- 
crous exhibition is made, hon. Members 
may laugh. The hon. Member's speech 
is comical from beginning to end; but if, 
as the hon. Member says, his speech is 
intended to be blood-curdling, I will take 
care not to laugh again. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that while 
the hon. Member was perfectly entitled 
to laugh, he himself was equally entitled 
to say that that was generally the hon. 
Member’s contribution to the proceedings 
of the House. What were the “old 
lines ” and the * old practices” which the 
hon. Member for East Mayo recom- 
mended ? Beyond doubt, everyone who 
heard him at the meeting knew perfectly 
well that the “old lines” and the “old 
practices” were the old lines and the old 
practices of the Land League. He was 
not going to say that, in using those 
words, the hon. Member intended to 
advise the people to go back to outrage 
,and to crime, for certainly the hon. 

Member did nothing except advise the 
|people to go back to intimidation 
1and beycotting, but those practices 
had in the past resulted in outrage and 
crime. They had the authority of the 
late Prime Minister for the statement 
/made at the Table of the House of Com- 
mons that the ultimate sanction of 


| boycotting, that which stood behind it, 
Speaking | and which alone could make it effective, 


at Nenagh in April last, the hon. Member was murder, Was the hon. Member for 
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East Mayo correct when he said that | agrarian crime could not be reached by 
it was not the fault of the Government | the machinery of the Government. He 
that people took these evicted farms, but | would next consider the statistics as they 
the fault of the people themselves in not | applied to the County of Clare and the 
taking the old course, which was followed | Province of Munster. In the County of 
by outrage and crime ? These meetings | Clare in the year ending the 31st of 
were being held all over Ireland every | December, 1890, there were 60 agrarian 
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Sunday. The Chief Secretary had asked 
him whether a meeting held in Palace 


Yard would be intimidatory to the people | 
Certainly not; but it, 


in Limerick ? 
would be a much better analogy to ask 


the right hon. Gentleman what would be ' 


thought by Scotchmen if the Secretary 
for Scotland declared a meeting held at 
one end of Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, 
which was about a mile long, to be legal 
and illegal at the other. That was ex- 
actly what was being done in Ireland 
every Sunday. He had mentioned four 
typical cases, but he could bring dozens 
of cases where the lives of people were 
made unendurable by the proceedings of 


these meetings, and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no boycotting | 


and no intimidation in Ireland. He was 
glad of this opportunity of having it 
threshed out on the floor of the House. 
Then there was another question—that 
of agrarian crime. As to agrarian crime, 
he did not intend to enter into any con- 
troversy with the Chief Secretary on the 
question as to whether agrarian crime 
was worse in the time of the last Ministry 


cases. There were four convictions, 
| seven persons were made amendable but 
were not convicted, and in 49 cases no 
one was either made amenable or con- 
victed. In 1891 there were 94 cases ; 
three convictions, six made amenable but 
not convicted, and 85 cases in which no 
one was cither made amenable or con- 
victed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : What is the hon. 
Member quoting from ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: A Parlia- 
mentary Return. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Are the cases 
agrarian ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes, solely 
agrarian. In 1892 there were 78 cases 
in Clare. There was one conviction, four 
were made amenable but not convicted, 
and in 73 cases no persons were either 
made amenable or convicted. In 1893 
there were 83 cases in the county with 
four convictions, six persons made 
amenable but not convicted, and no one 
made amenable or convicted in the 
remaining 73 cases. The Return given him 
by the Chief Secretary showed that for 


than in that of the present. That com- | five months of this year there had been 23 
parison and the classification of crime | agrarian crimes in Clare and only one con- 
were very difficult questions, and errors | viction. Taking the whole Province of 
might have been made at Dublin Castle. | Munster he found that in the four years to 
There had heen a steady decrease in that | which the figures he had quoted referred 
class of crime since 1889, covering a there were 1,067 agrarian crimes, and in 
period of both Governments, and the | 942 cases no one was either made amen- 


commencement of the decrease was due 
to the effectual working of the Crimes 
Act. Everybody knew, too, that long 
before the last Government left Office 
the stringency of the Act had been much 
modified. In the year ended December 
31, 1890, there were 519 agrarian cases 
in Ireland, of which 440 were neither 
made amenable nor convicted ; in 1891 
there were 472, of which 420 were not 
made amenable or convicted; in 1892 
there were 405 cases, and 362 were not 
made amenable or convicted ; and in 
1893 there were 380 cases, of which 315 
were not made amenable or convicted. 
This was a question which should be 
considered apart from all political con- 
troversy, and he held it to be a tremen- 
dously serious fact that this great mass of 
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lable or convicted. Therefore, he said 
that apart altogether from Party politics, 
for people who had to live in Ireland 
these were most serious and suggestive 
figures, and he did not wonder at the 
Judge who presided at the recent Clare 
Assizes referring to them and commenting 
on the fact that many cases which were 
placed under the apparently innocent 
description of “other forms of intimida- 
tion” should more properly be deseribed 
as “attempted murders.” In one of the 
eases so innocently described 15 revolver 
shots were fired ata man. Surely that 
was something more than intimidation. 
This, of course, was a question of classifi- 
cation, and with that he would deal 
later on. The learned Judge also re- 
marked on the fact that almost invariably 
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the observation attached to the Report 
was that there was no clue to the 
offender. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The learned Judge 
fell into an error when he said that 15 
shots were fired at the man. The shots 
were not fired at him at all. 

Mr. T. W.RUSSELL said, that, at any 
any rate, the shots were fired, and he would 
like to have known theJudge’s opinion as 
to whether or not they were directed against 
the man. There was a still more serious 
feature. Persons whose property was 
injured were afraid to put in claims for 
compensation, because if the facts came 
before an open Court they promptly re- 
ceived threatening letters. One peculiar 
feature in County Clare was that these 
threatening notices were printed, and 
surely it was impossible to put the case 
stronger than to state that a system 
had actually been devised of printing 
threatening notices. Was not this a 
most serious state of things for the people 


who had unfortunately to live there ? On | 


the question of the classification of the 
Returns, he had been a party to the 
despatch of a gentleman to Clare to make 
inquiries regarding three separate quarters 
of last year, and he would be glad to show 


the Chief Secretary that gentleman’s | 


return. For the quarter ending June 30, 
1893, the official Return gave two cases 
of firing at the person, while the infor- 
mation of the gentleman to whom he 
referred gave three—the cascs of 
Mr. Blood, Mr. Moloney, and Mr. 
Lynch ; as regarded firing into dwellings, 
the official Return gave one case, while 
the independent Return supplied the par- 
ticulars of two cases; there were five 
eases of firing at bailiffs, while the official 
Return was nil; and attacking houses, 
two, against none in the official Return. 
His informant gave, in all, 15 offences, 
all clearly agrarian, more than were given 
in the official Returns. If his information 
was correct, it was perfectly clear that 
the official Returns did not accurately 
show the real number of cases of agrarian 
crime. He would be glad to give the 
Chief Secretary the information which 
had been furnished to himself, in order 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
verify the figures. There was only one 
other question to which he wished to 
refer. The Chief Secretary knew that 
there had been a very serious case in the 
City of Dublin. He referred to the case 
of Sheridan. An explosion took place 
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and was immediately followed by a 
murder. The right hon. Gentleman had 
no difficulty in ordering a secret inquiry 
into the case. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Sheridan was 
never brought before the secret inquiry. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the fact 
remained that this man was charged with 
a grave offence ; he was tried three times 
in Dublin, and each time the jury dis- 
agreed. Would the Law Officers of the 
Crown have put him on his trial three 
times unless they had felt they had a 
| good case against him? Was not thisa 
ease in which the Chief Secretary might 
|reasonably have asked for a change of 
‘venue ? Instead of doing so, however, 
/and rather than break through his rule 

of not giving a change of venue, the 

right hon. Gentleman put the responsi- 
‘bility upon the jurors of Dublin City. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
| Dublin shopkeepers disagreed under all 
the circumstances. The course adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman was not fair 
to the citizens of Dublin, and had re- 
'sulted in Sheridan walking out of the 

dock a free man. He had given facts 

and authorities for everything he had 
stated, and he hoped the Committee 
would hear from the Chief Secretary 
that he intended to put an end to the in- 
| timidation, which was increasing owing 
to evicted farms being taken. The 

Evicted Tenants Bill had aroused the 
| eupidity of the people of Ireland, and 
| the good season of last year would also 
| tend to make persons take evicted farms. 
He maintained that the Government, by 
adhering to their present policy, were 
absolutely destroying .the tenants’ rights 
under the Free Sale Clauses of the Land 
Acts, and were rendering it impossible 
for those men to sell the tenancy which 
Parliament had conferred upon them, or 
for them to go peaceably about their 
business. He did hope they would get 
an assurance that the mischievous prac- 
tices now increasing in Ireland would be 
checked. 

*Mr. W.JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) said, 
that in continuing this interesting Debate 
he did not intend to follow on the lines 
taken by the Mover and the Seconder of 
the Amendment, but to refer to one 
special subject—namely, the interference 
with street preaching in Cork. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg, Sir, to call your attention to the 
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fact that there are not 40 Members 
present. 





Forty Members having come in, 


Tae CHAIRMAN called upon Mr. 
Johnston to continue, when 


Mr, CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said : Upon a point of Order, Sir, I would 
ask you whether it is usual to count the 
House before 4 o’clock on a Wednesday ? 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The House can 
be counted at any time, but it cannot be 
counted out before 4 o’clock. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON, continuing, 
said, that a considerable time had elapsed 
since a body of men, earnest and anxious 
for the good of their fellows, undertook 
to preach in the streets of Cork, according 
to their light, the Gospel of the grace of 
God. He did not intend on this occasion 
to rehearse the story of riot and outrage 
that occurred in consequence. But he 
wished to claim for these men the right 





under the British Constitution—when | 


they were violating no law—to proclaim 
freely in the open air in any place and 
manner they liked that story of the eman- 
cipation of man which was given in the 
New Testament. One of the preachers, 
Mr. George Williams, was formerly in 
the Government service, and because he 
was unable to continue through ill health 
in that service he had retired. He had 
devoted himself to preaching, but it was 
attempted to muzzle his mouth and pre- 
vent him. As he had said, he would 
not go through the whole story of 
riot and outrage on that occasion. It 
was in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers that the disturbances began 
late in last year. At 3 o'clock on 
a Sunday afternoon a number of gentle- 
man, including Mr. Williams, proceeded 
to conduct an open-air service. A crowd 
collected as usual. On that occasion 
one of the preachers was attacked. The 
Bible was snatched from his hand. 
Shouts were raised which were heard 
abovethe turmoil—shouts of “ Burn it !” 
Some young fellows, hearing the shouts, 
acted on the suggestion, and set fire to 
the Bible. Surely it was a terrible state 
of things to oceur in any country under 
the British flag. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
do not quite see how the hon. Member 
brings this up on the Vote of the salary 
of the Chief Secretary. As I understand, 
this question should be raised on the 
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Constabulary Vote, which is also on the 
Paper. 

| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : On the point 
| of Order, Sir. _The Constabulary in this 
matter have been acting on the special 
' instructions of the Chief Secretary. 

| Tue CHAIRMAN: Very good. 

| *Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, that in, 
relation to the action of the police in 
another matter, which had been discussed 
‘in The Freeman’s Journal, the Chief 
Secretary had cheered the statement of 
the Member for South Tyrone that the 
right hon. Gentleman was responsible for 
the conduct of the Constabulary. On 
the occasion of the disturbances at Cork 
there was an expression of opinion pub- 
lished in a newspaper, signed by “A 
Catholic and a Nationalist,” of Cork, and 
written on New Year’s Eve. The writer 
protested against the interference which 
there had been with the public rights. 
| He wrote— 

“Standing at this place interferes with no- 
body, and it is never used by the public, espe- 
cially on Sundays: Then the preachers offend 
nobody as far as I know. They do not 
attack the Catholic, nor any other sect. They 
confine themselves purely and simply to the 
Gospel, and I understand that the Testament 
| usually used by them is the Catholic, or Douay 
| version. The so-called Catholics who go there 
| to howl down the preachers aré merely howling 
| down their own Bible.” 


| This independent witness went on to say 


pe certain parties in Cork were very 


| one-sided in their action. He said— 
| We should not forget that the same police 


| who hunted the preachers were engaged not 
| very long ago in protecting political preachers 
in Great Georges Street and in positively re- 
fusing citizens to approach their own homes or 
go on their business while Mr. Wm. O’Brien 
was making a speech to his police-protected 
audience, What explanation the police can 
offer of their change of tactics it is hard to say, 
Surely the laws as to street obstruction have not 
been changed of late.” 

He (Mr. Johnston) did not complain 
of the action of the police in protecting 
the hon. Member. But he did complain 
that the same police should interfere 
with the freedom of speech in Cork 
which should be freely exercised on 8 
Sunday in that place. His opinion 
on this subject was shared by others. 
This he would show -by an authority 
which he ventured to say would not be 
disputed by hon. Members on that side of 
the House. He held in his hand a letter 
which was written on January 22 in this 
year. The writer said— 
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“T contend that whether these preachers 
are ‘self-constituted’ evangelists or regular 
ministers of some Church or sect, they have as 
much right to preach in the streets or squares of 
an Irish town as we Irish Nationalists have to 
hold our meetings and to propagate our political 
views, say in England, Scotland, and Wales. To | 
deny such a right to these preachers is to pro- 
claim the principle of coercion and to justify 
the policy against which we, as a people, have 
fought many a stubborn and su 1 battle. 
But there is besides the question of right the | 
considerations of courtesy and fair play. The | 
population of Cork is not all of one religious | 
creed. There is a eae veer A large Pro- | 
testant element in your city, afd as it is a well- | 
known practice among certain Protestant sects | 
to adopt street preaching as one of their forms of 
worship, there ought, on this ground alone, to | 
bea claim for the toleration of those of other | 





creeds and practices which should render scenes | 


like those of Sunday impossible in any civilised | 
eommunity like that of Cork.” 
| 


This letter concludes with the words— | 


“ Whatever may be the local and immediate | 
causes which may ibly modify the character | 
of yesterday's sickening scenes, there will be | 
only one opinion formed in the mind 
of every Home Ruler who knows any- 
thing of popular feeling upon religious 
questions in Great Britain, and that is the 
opinion and estimate of the deadly injury which 
such conduct inflicts upon the Irish cause. It 
is tome incomprehensive how any section of 
a people so staunchly Nationalist and so clear- 
minded generally as those of your city, can 
overlook this aspect of’ the street-preaching 
question and give by conduct like that of 
yesterday a most dangerous stab to the present 
prospects of Home Rule. But apart from the 
argument of expediency it is a serious blot 
upon the reputation of your city that such 
things should be done or such intolerance 
practised towards any class or sect or repre- 
sentatives of any creed in the present day ; and 
I would earnestly appeal to all who have the 
honour, character, and good name of your 
patriotic city at heart to refrain from all inter- 
ference with these street preachers in futare,” 


This letter was signed “* Michael Davitt.” 


He thought that when he quoted the 
utterances of this able man, whose 


,to Cork from Belfast 





eloquent words still lingered in the 
memory of Members of that House, it | 
would be felt that he was not indulging 
in Party utterances when he expressed 
his entire concurrence with Mr. | 
Davitt’s views. He claimed the right 
of these preachers of the Gospel of 
Christ to preach on a Sunday in 
the public streets. It might be said 
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a lady was disgracefully assaulted and 
insulted ; and when the police interfered 
not to protect the rights of the preachers 
as free citizens, but to stop the preach- 
ing. Well, it might be true that the 
outrages had ceased. But why had they 
ceased ? Because the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s police, acting, no doubt, under his 
orders, had done the work which the mob 
proposed to do, because they had driven 
the preachers from pillar to post and 
stopped them from preaching the word 
of . It had been rendered impossible 
for them to do what every citizen should 
be able todo. Stones had not recently 
been thrown at preachers by mobs, but 
the police had done the work of the mobs. 
Of course, those who took up stones to 
throw at the preachers had ancient 
authority and a notable example. The 
Jews in old days took up stones to throw 
at our Lord, and the Cork people fol- 
lowed that example. In the Chief Secre- 
tary they had one who, like Gallio, “ cared 
for none of these things.” [“Oh!”] Or if 
he did he sent orders to his police that they 
should give the words “ Move on!” He 
regretted that owing to the way in which 
the Government had appropriated the time 
of the House while these outrages were 
going on he had not the opportunity of 
calling attention to them. There was 
great excitement in Ulster, and there was 
some danger that people would go down 
to defend the 
preachers. [“Oh!” and derisive 
laughter.| He expected certain hon. 
Members to indulge in merriment on that 
oceasion, because they tried to blacken 
and misrepresent Belfast on every occa- 
sion when Belfast had stood up for civil 
and religious liberty—[more derisive 
laughter, chiefly from the Nationalist 
Benches |—when also it had determined 
to resist Home Rule, because it believed 
that civil and religious liberty would be 
ended under it. He repeated that there 
was great excitement in Belfast and the 
North of Ireland on this subject. He 
trusted that in his future policy the Chief 
Secretary would endeavour to pursue the 
system which he (Mr. W. Johnston) 
commended to the House in the first 





that outrages had ceased in the streets | speech he made there. It was ona March 
of Cork, that there had been a cessation | 17—St. Patrick’s Day. He then ven- 
of the disgraceful scenes which were | tured to urge that the peaceable people 
witnessed when old men were attacked, | who gathered in any procession or meet- 
when mud was stuck into the mouth of a ing, and did not interfere with the rights 
preacher while he was endeavouring to and liberties of others should be pro- 
declare the truth as he believed it ; when tected, and that persons who committed 
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outrages on a peaceable body of people 
should be made amenable and punished 
according to law. For these reasons, 
and because he believed that the Chief 
Secretary had interfered with the rights 
of free citizens in Cork, he supported the 
proposal for the reduction of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s salary. 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) said, the 
Amendment now before the Committee 
for the reduction of the Chief Secretary’s 
salary raised the most vital issues re- 
garding the government of Ireland. But 
before applying himself to a considera- 
tion of the main argument by which the 





Mover had sought to maintain his case, | 
he wished to protest against the spirit in | 


which now and upon other occasions the 
hon. Member and his supporters gave 
themselves to the task of sustaining their 
principles relating to the government of 
Ireland. Whether they were Home Rulers 
or Unionists, so called, nothing was to 
be gained by looking at the worst side of 
their people. Other nations were judged 
by their best, Ireland by her worst side. 
There was no such spectacle afforded in 
any other Legislative Assembly in the 
world as Representatives from a country 
exercising all their powers and all their 
ingenuity to blacken the character of the 
inhabitants of that country. No nation 
could stand, or could be esteemed fit for 
liberty, if ghoul-like, as did Swift in 
one of his well-known poems, they 
thought but of the foul, and shut their 
minds to traits estimable and pure. 
Ireland’s case in this respect as in others 
was peculiarly hard. She was forced into 
a partnership with Great Britain 94 
years ago. Before that, with all her 
faults, she stood responsible for her 
qualities and her virtues before the 
world. Now her greatness and goodness, 
such as it was, were largely absorbed, and 
before the world credited to another 
name, and she was only debited with her 
shortcomings. This was not the means 
by which to bring about the union 
in essentials which was desired. 
There was a time when the 
people of Ireland believed the atti- 
tude of some hon. Members opposite was 
the attitude of the whole British people. 
Then they hated, and conspired, and 
struggled desperately to the death against 
government in such a spirit. Now there 
were happier and wiser times. Let the 
attitude of gentlemen opposite be 
regarded by the mass of the British 


Mr. W. Johnston 
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to be shunned, not as the point- 
ing of a policy to be followed. It was 
but natural, however, perhaps deplorable, 
that people should resent differences of 
opinion by exclusive dealing. It was 
done by all parties and in all countries, 
and in no instances more than against 
Irish Home Rulers and land reformers 
in Ireland. Popular prejudices had in 
all countries to be taken into account 
in the assertion of technical rights. 
People condemned interference with 
street preachers in Cork. But what 
chance would Catholic evangelisers have 
in the streets of Lurgan? So far as 
he knew, London was the only place 
in the United Kingdom where all people 
could, on all subjects, openly express 
their views, and even here he doubted 
whether Catholics could claim in the streets 
as free an expression of their religious 
opinions as Protestants. Hon. Gentlemen 
had expatiated on the outrages connected 
with the land agitation. That the 
people were driven to turmoil and 
outrage in the pursuit of absolutely 
necessary. reform was the very essence of 
the Home Rule argument that public 
opinion could not reach the ear of the 
House of Commons under the present 
arrangement. There would have been 
no land reform but for boycotting ; but 
these were not the means the people 
desired to be driven to. They desired 
that their affairs should be settled by 
reason and argument. This Motion, 
impugning the wisest system of adminis- 
tration ever since the Union applied to 
Ireland, had been mainly based upon the 
crime calendars of certain counties. He 
would, therefore, with the permission 
of the Committee, make a _ few 
observations upon the Crime Re- 
turns of the three counties generally re- 
garded as in the most backward state. He 
had gone to the “ Irish Criminal Statistics 
for 1892,” the latest issued. There was 
to be found a table giving the “ Distri- 
bution of the more serious offences 
throughout Ireland.” It was not a record 
of arrests and convictions, but of offences 
themselves. He had examined the cases 
of Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, and 
would compare them with Ulster. When 
demands were made that peculiar prin- 
ciples of administration should be applied 
to certain districts because of particu- 
Jar offences it was but fair that they 
should look somewhat round the ques- 
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tion, and should regard serious offences | stolen goods, resorts of thieves and 
generally. Compari between one | prostitutes, and other houses of known 
portion of Ireland and another were hate- | or suspected bad characters,” the follow- 
ful to those who sat on the benches round | ing figures were found—Ulster, 5°0 per 
him. Their views and desires were not | 10,000 of the population; Limerick, 
bounded by counties or by provinces. | 4°7; Kerry, 2°6; Clare, 0-4. Limerick 
They did not desire to depreciate Ulster ; | was slightly better than Ulster. Kerry 
they were anxious only thatother portions | 2°4 persons and Clare 4°6 persons per 
of Ireland should not be depreciated. As | 10,000 better than Ulster. ‘“ Suspected 
av Irishman, he rejoiced that the bitter | houses” per 10,000 of the population— 
and intolerant attitude they so much | Ulster, 1:3; Limerick, 0°5 ; Kerry, 0°8 ; 
condemned, an attitude calculated to Clare, none. In viewing the general 
maintain an increase of dissension in| character of the populations and con- 
Ireland and alienation between Great sidering whether the Chief Secretary 
Britain and Ireland, could not mainly be | was right or wrong in endeavouring to 
laid at the door of Irishmen in that House. | govern by the ordinary law, morals 
No Irishman there had exhibited such aj should not be altogether left out of 
spirit as they could not partly under-| account, In Ulster 3-9 per cent. of the 
stand and wholly forgive ; there was not | births are illegitimate ; in Limerick, 2°7 ; 
an Irishman there with whom they could | in Kerry, 1°6; in Clare, 1 6. In view of all 
not work in hearty union for the good | these figures there was nothing tolead them 
of their common Mother Country. He to the conclusion that either of the three 
would now apply himself to the statistics. counties named was in such a condition as 
Of more serious offences against the | to demand the application of the Crimes 
person there were: in Ulster, 15 per| Act. If they were to marshal side by 
10,000 of the population ; in Limerick, | side in Hyde Park two bodies of 10,000 
ineluding the city, 2-0; Kerry, 1-3 ; and Englishmen it would be difficult to per- 
Clare, 1°7. It would be remarked that | suade the House of Commons or the pub- 
Limerick was one-half an offence per | lic that because in one there were in the 
10,000 persons per annum behind | course of the year over three cases more 
Ulster, that Kerry was better than | of malicious injury to property than in 
Ulster, and that Clare was but) the other, therefore it would be wise 
one-fifth of an offence per 10,000 persons | and proper that regarding the one special 
worse than Ulster. “More serious | laws should be put in force. There was 
offences against property with violence” | nothing to justify this attack upon the 

10,000 of the population were— administration of the Chief Secretary. 
Ulster, 0°6 ; Limerick, 0-4 ; Kerry,0°5; Under no conceivable circumstances 
Clare, 0°9. Limerick and Kerry were | would such sectional legislation be applied 
better than Ulster. Clare was but one- | to any body of Englishmen. A year ago 
third an offence per 10,000 of the popu-|he read in the papers that Judge 
lation worse than Ulster. ‘ More serious _Chambers declared at Birmingham that 
offences against property without vio- | there was more false swearing and whole- 
lence” per 10,000 of the population were | sale lying there than he ever met in 
—Ulster, 13; Limerick, 1°3; Kerry, | India, and that 30 per cent. of the signa- 
15; Clare, 1°5. The condition of | tures to promissory notes there were for- 
Limerick in this respect was the same | geries; yet the adjournment of this House 
as Ulster. Kerry and Clare were both | was never moved, nor was the salary of 
one-fifth of an offence per 10,000 of the the Home Secretary sought to be re- 
population worse than Ulster. “More duced. They were well aware that, 
serious cases of malicious injury against whether in Birmingham or iv Clare, they 
property” per 10,000 of the population | could look alone for the removal of moral 
—in this respect he regretted to say the cancers to education and enlightenment 
three counties came out badly—Ulster, | of the people, and to just laws justly 
0°8 ; Limerick, 2-9 ; Kerry, 3°7; Clare, administered. There never was a time 
5°8. Or Ulster 0°8 against an average|in his experience when in _ Ire- 
of the three counties of 4°0. Turning to land the law was more generally 
another table of the same statistics, which respected than it was at present. This 
gave the number of “ Known depredators | was due to the policy of the present Go- 
and suspected persons at large” and the | vernment. They had that feeling on the 
number of “ Houses of receivers of | side of the law at present; they would 
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not have it if they reverted to a 
coercive policy, which every Irishman of 
irish feeling took to himself as a personal 
slight and humiliation. The present un- 
satisfactory condition of sentiment re- 
garding law and order in some parts of 
Ireland was the direct outcome of causes 

ven deep on the page of history. 

mbined opposition to law so called 
was once a necessity of the very 
existence of the Irish people, and 
they could not at once shake off 
and alter old prejudices and feelings. 
A relative of his own who had lived 
until he (Mr. Webb) had reached man- 
hood, saw a man who as a boy had been 
at the Battle of the Boyne. Three 
lives were enough to span two centuries 
of darkened Irish history !. How, then, 
could it be expected that a full apprecia- 
tion of just methods should already exist 
in the minds of people who had been 
rescued only within the last 15 yearsfrom a 
quasi serfdom? Those who knew the 
natural disposition of the people of Clare 
or the most discouraging districts of 
Kerry must feel that they were capable 
of and fitted for better things. Whether 
sooner or later the great change regard- 
ing Ireland was carried out which those 
who sat with him regarded as essential, 
it was to the interest of all parties that 
peace and order should prevail in Ireland, 
and that a just system of government 
should be realised. In this belief they 
condemned the policy of the Amendment 
before the Committee, and would stand 
by the Chief Secretary in his determina- 
tion to govern by the ordinary law, ham- 
pered even as it was at present by Castle 
administration. 

*Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 8.) 
said, he was sure they had all listened 
with attention to the interesting and 
somewhat pathetic speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. He 
(Mr. Plunkett), in the course of the few 
remarks he was about to make, certainly 
should not come under the condemnation 
of the hon. Member as being an Irishman 
who never lost an opportunity to belittle 
his fellow-countrymen, nor, on the other 
hand, should he enter upon a general 
denunciation of the policy of the Chief 
Secretary, for he believed that it had been, 
in many respects, a manly and an inde- 
pendent policy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had often acted as if he were en- 
tirely independent of the whole body of 
Trish Nationalists, and he was glad to 


Mr, Webb 
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have an opportunity of frankly aeknow- 
ledging that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in one department of work with which 
he himself was most familiar, had done 
everything in his power for the good of 
the country regardless of the adverse 
criticism which had been directed against 
him. He referred to the policy in- 
augurated in the congested districts by 
the predecessor of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. When the congested districts 
portion of the Act of 1891 was before the 
House the present Chief Secretary, though 
he did not oppose it, prophesied for it, 
unreservedly, complete and total failure. 
Nevertheless, now that the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken the position of his 
predecessor, and was Chairman of the 
Board he then condemned, he (Mr. 
Plunkett) was glad to be able to testify 
the right hon. Gentleman was doing 
everything in his power to make the 
policy of his predecessor a suecess. He 
thought that was a noble inconsistency 
that covered a great multitude of incon- 
sistencies in other matters. The main 
object of this Debate was to call atten- 
tion to the administration of the law 
in Ireland, and he did not think that any 
speech made hitherto, in any quarter, 
could be looked upon as being a partisan 
speech. He thought in every case the 
earnestness of the speakers was manifest, 
but there was no doubt there was at the 
present, he would not say a recrudescence, 
but there was every indication there was 
about to be a recrudescence of crime. 
The Chief Secretary had been warned of 
it from other than Unionist quarters. 
He would not refer to the notorious 
speech of the Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon), who told them that when 
the Tories returned to power the flood 
gates of national ire would be unloosed. 
[An hon. Memper: No, the agita- 
tion.] He would take the correction 
from the hon. Member; hé was unable 
to quote the exact words, but that was 
substantially what was said. In that day’s 
Times they had a report from Ireland 
which certainly was significant. The 
hon. Member for East Clare (Mr. W. 
Redmond), addressing the central body 
of the Land League in Ireland, said— 


“The National League in County Clare was 
never in a better state of organisation than 
at present. The example set by Clare should 
be followed by every other county in Ireland. 
A slight attempt had been made by the Govern- 
ment to interfere with their work of organisa- 
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tion in. that county. A meeting which was | but there was one point that he did wish 
porsche casey: Rey ay Penamily ie to bring before the right hon. Gentleman. 
Patrick O’Brien attended, and, without any They did not really wish to know the 
notice or warning, 50 policemen, a Resident | details of the procedure or the intended 


ee ee and a County Inspector appeared, | procedure in these cases ; that was simply 
re Mr. O’Brien was assaulted when he en-| 4 matter of police, and not a matter of 
eavoured to exercise his right of speaking in He had al d ood 
public. In the worst days of Mr. Balfour's | S°Verument, oe ones oe rep 
rule nothing more outrageous or unconstita- | from the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches 
tional was ever attempted by the police. Later | that he had certain theories about crime 
ao be mews they gave the Government 4! jp Irelund; that he believed that all pre- 
, vious methods of dealing with that crime 
© . 
He need not read any further, but a/had been based on entirely erroneous 
description was given here of an attempt | conceptions, and that he had some entirely 
to nullify the Chief Secretary's repressive | new policy which he intended to apply to 
measures which wasentirely successful. In | these cases. Speaking in 1886 to the 
thesame paper they had a lamentable in- Eighty Club the right hon. Gentleman 
stance of denunciation, not by name, but | said— 
My what a practically to the same “Nobody knows better than I do that Ireland 
t 1ing —denuneiation of & woman who had | needs, and urgently needs, to be governed by a 
taken a shop in New Tipperary, and the | strong hand ; nobody more freely admits it than 
language used by the Rev. Father | | do, but it will have to be done by Irish 
Humphreys on the occasion was of the Leaders ; we cannot. It is impossible that we 
lek kind d. | , " should, in the light of all our past experience, 
well-known kind, and, he thought, of @ | expect’ to do what our forefathers and con- 
kind from which every Member of that | temporaries have failed to do.” 
House - ' : 
se must be perfectly aware that out- | That left the right hon. Gentleman in a 
rage would follow. He would give a ve . 
f . ;.| most awkward position; he was, no 
ew quotations from the rev. gentleman’s . . as 
eucech’ He ceaued that the tekine 6f tite | doubt, becoming Hibernicised ; but, at 
a . 8 'S the same time, he had not yet fulfilled 
" P : ‘his own conditions. The right hon. 
walled for the execration of every honest man | Gentleman told them he had nailed his 
0) . 
w flag to the mast, but they naturally 
And the rev. gentleman went on to/ wanted to know whether he admitted he 
“y-— was wrong in 1886, or whether he be- 
“Her house hal been most shamefully | lieved that he really was, and that every 
grabbed by a covetous woman. He appealed) Englishman must from the necessity of 


to all who loved honesty, loyalty, and fair play . 
to wipe out this last stain from Tipperary, and the case be absolutely incapable of deal- 


to teach the grabber that she could not unjustly | ing with Irish crime? In the recent 
seize upon her neighbour's property with im- | Debate on the repeal of the Crimes Act 


punity. a point was made by the hon. Member 
Then came the conclusion to the effect | for Dover (Mr. Wyndham) which was 
that— extremely simple and intelligible to every 


“It was the first duty of every civilised | man in the House, and which as yet 
Government to protect the lives and properties | neither the Chief Secretary nor any of 
of its subjects, and since the Government of | his supporters had made any attempt to 


England would not take steps to protect them sans 
they would take whatever measures they deemed wreagha bess As he understood the point it 
fit to do so.” was simply this: The hon. Member for 


A resolution was passed by those present Dover (Mr. Wy ndbem),eaid— 
at the meeting -- “The present Government frankly admit that 
as . ee ,_ | there are only two ways of governing Treland— 
condemning the ‘ grabbing’ of Mrs. M‘Grath’s | one is by Home Rule, the other is by Coer- 
house, and pledging themselves to use all the | cion. You cannot give them Home Rule, and 
legitimate means in their power to prevent so | yet you confess yourselyes unwilling to apply 
great an injustice.” coercion.” 
He did not care to waste the time of the} Tn the right hon. Gentleman’s reply 
Committee in discussing any further de-| he stated, in answer to that particular 
tails of outrages or any cases of intimida- point— 
tion or boycotting, as quite sufficient had |" } ; 
been given to occupy the attention of the If you are going to supersede particular 
Chief S hb h ly | Provisions to which you object or do not object, 
lef Secretary when he came to reply | then I could understand there is some force in 
to all the speeches that had been made ; | the argument of the hon. Member, but it seems 
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to me that we have plenty of time this afternoou 
to affirm the principle.” 

What did the right hon. Gentleman 
state the principle to be? These were 
his words— 

“Treland is not to be placed under ex- 

ceptional criminal repressive law in per- 
petuity.” 
Now, surely the right hon. Gentleman 
must be perfectly aware that the Opposi- 
tion was entirely in accord with him 
upon that principle; they all admitted 
that coercion was necessarily merely a 
temporary expedient. They believed it 
had been successful in the past, and they 
knew—it was an historical fact—the 
necessity for it had gradually decreased, 
and they looked to the time in the near 
future when it would absolutely disappear. 
If they had given another day on the 
repeal of the Crimes Act it would have 
been extremely interesting to their side 
of the House to have seen how the right 
hon. Gentleman would have dealt with 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) to the 
effect that the operation of the Crimes 
Act should have been confined absolutely 
to the four Counties of Cork, Kerry, 
Limerick, and Clare. Personally, he 
should have supported that Resolution 
and should have been delighted to have 
seen the Crimes Act removed from every 
other county in Ireland. He entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
principle, but he did not believe it was 
possible to govern Ireland without ex- 
ceptional provisions to deal with ex- 
ceptional cases. Unquestionably, quite 
apart from what statistics might- show, 
anyone acquainted with the worst parts 
of Ireland must know the feeling in Ire- 
land was far more healthy than it had 
been heretofore. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
quite frankly admitted that, and he all 
the more deplored that any attempt should 
be made to disturb that very satisfactory 
progress. At the same time, that such 
an attempt was being made was proved 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, and 
they called on the Chief Secretary to 
deal very sternly and effectively with 
this special emergency that had arisen. 
On one occasion, in speaking on the 
Criminal Law Procedure Act in 1887, 
the Chief Secretary gave it as his opinion 
that Ireland would never be at peace 
until, to use his own words— 

“ There has been a great increase in the num- 
ber of peasant proprietors.” 

Mr. H. Plunkett 
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He (Mr. Plunkett) was anxious to see a 
great increase in the number of peasant 
proprietors, but he claimed there were 
even more effective and more important 
movements going on to-day in Ireland in 
the direction of developing the resources of 
the country, and especially in organising 
its agricultural industry. Of course, 
he was not guing to deal with any of 
those questions now, but he did say he 
was in a position—from a wide connec- 
tion with the whole of the three southern 
provinces of Ireland—to know the inti- 
mate relations that existed between 
industry and commerce and the peace of 
the country. Ireland was progressing 
very satisfactorily now, but the slightest 
weakness on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the slightest departure from 
the Chief Secretary’s own dictum that it 
was absolutely necessary to have a strong 
man at the head of affairs; would imme- 
diately be followed by a stoppage of the 
progress they were now making. He 
did not wish longer to occupy the time 
of the Committee, but he should like to 
support some of the remarks of the hon. 
Member who spoke immediately before 
him as to the very favourable comparison 
which could be instituted between general 
crime in Ireland and general crime in 
almost any other country in the world. 
It really came to this: the only diffi- 
culty they had in Ireland was in respect 
of agrarian crime, which unfortunately 
led to wholesale demoralisation which 
gave rise to an entirely different cate- 
gory of crime. But of course the hon. 
Member who spoke last must be per- 
fectly aware that it was not quite candid 
to compare statistics of a portion of the 
country where there were several large 
towns with statistics of purely rural 
counties. At the same time, even taking 
the rural counties, it was a strange thing 
in the matter of general crime the County 
of Kildare which was almost spotless ; 
in agrarian crime it almost headed the 
list, and he believed that was due to what 
he might call the importation of offences 
from England. In conclusion, he would 
ask the Chief Secretary, in his reply to 
the speeches that had been made that 
day, to deal with this question of 
agrarian crime. What had been proved 
was a threatened recrudescence of crime, 





and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
| would tell them what steps he proposed 
| to take to check it ? 
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Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) said, 
he would like to observe, in the first 
place, he thought the hon. Member 
who brought forward this Motion must 
feel that he had missed his mark, for the 
object with which the Motion was made 
had failed. This attack was made on 
the Chief Secretary with the object of 
impressing upon the House and the public 
the fact that there was an alarming and 
increasing state of crime in Ireland. Now 
one thing had been established so far in 
this Debate without the intervention of 
the Chief Secretary at all, and that was 
that there was not an alarming or 
increasing state of crime in Ireland ; on 
the contrary, it had been established 
conclusively by every speech, even that 
of the hon. Member who moved the 
Motion, that Ireland at present was not 
only in an exceptionally quiet and peace- 
able condition as compared with her own 


past, but that Ireland, as compared with 


this country and any country in Europe, was 
at this moment in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity and peace. That was an extra- 
ordinary and significant fact, because the 
Committee must remember the circum- 


stances under which the Irish people had | 


been living for the last few years. The 
whole of this question of crime in 
Ireland turned, of course, upon the 
agrarian question, and the agrarian 
situation in Ireland for the last two or 
three years had been of such an aggra- 
vated and acute character that it was 
absolutely marvellous that the country 
had remained so free from crime and 
disturbance. There had been thousands 
of families who had been evicted from 
their homes living on the roadside with 
their wives and children, in sight of the 
old home, obtaining a precarious living, 
looking in on the men who had come and 
taken their farms, and regarding them as 
nothing short of robbers of the results 
of their industry, and yet there had been 
no increase of crime as a consequence. 
What was the meaning of that? If he 
might respectfully say so to the Chief 
Secretary, that fact threw an enormous 
responsibility upon him of dealing and 
insisting upon dealing boldly and 
generously with this question of the 
evicted tenants. These men had re- 
mained quiet, Ireland had remained 
peaceable, because they had been 
taught to believe and had believed 
the present Government would come 
to their aid and enable them to get back 
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on equitable terms to their homes, and if 
through any stress of business in this 
House, if through the conflicting claims 
of Wales, or of Scotland, or any other 
portion of the Empire the Government 
were for a moment to falter in their 
course on this evicted tenants’ question, 
the responsibility resting upon the head 
of the'Chief Secretary would be enormous, 
and he told him frankly that his 
chance of governing Ireland would be 
impossible. Was he indulging in a 
threat ? He did not intend to indulge in 
any threats ; but there was no question 
that if once they removed from these 





people the hope of a speedy end to the 
| present situation that very moment they 
| opened the door to all those disturbances 
in the social state of Ireland which they 

had so mucb deplored in the past. One 
| word more on this question. A great 
| great deal had been said to-day about 
boycotting. Now there was boycotting 
;and boycotting. There was boycotting 
| in London the other day in the cab-strike. 

What did boycotting mean? Boycotting 
| meant—as he desired to describe it, and as 
| he defined it when he spoke of it—boy- 
| cotting meant a combination of people 
| together to assert what they believed to 
be their rights, either by abstaining from 
dealing with people they object to 
or abstaining from holding social rela- 
tions with people they object to. Boy- 
cotting, of course, had been carried 
to excess ; it had often been guided by 
mean and personal motives, often per- 
haps had led to illegality, sometimes had 
led to illegality and crime; but he as- 
serted that to-day, just as it was true for 
years and years past, the tenant-farmer in 
Ireland had absolutely no protection for 
himself and his interests unless it was 
the protection afforded at any rate by 
the fear of boycotting. He was afraid the 
Chief Secretary bad incurred a terrible 
responsibility in excluding from his 
Evicted Tenants Bill all attempts to deal 
with these grabbed farms. As long as 
these farms remained in the possession of 
the new tenants they must be the centres 
of disturbance in the future. These new 
tenants must be got rid of if this evicted 
tenants’ quéstion was to be settled and 
peace to prevail in Ireland. How could 
they be got rid of ? Everyone believed it 
was possible, as was suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman sitting there, by 
legislation. The Chief Secretary had 
incurred now the responsibility of saying 
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to these people and their families, “ You 
cannot get back into your homes by 


legislation.” Then how were they to) 
get back ? The only other way in which | 


they could get back was the way indi- 


cated by the hon. Member for East Mayo | 
(Mr. Dillon) in that speech that had been | 


more than once referred to to-day ; the 
only way was by the people themselves 
creating such a state of publie opinion in 
Ireland as would make the position of the 


occupier in the farm untenable. He, 


regarded such a course as lamentable ; he 
believed it would be possiole to get rid of 
the difficulty by legislation, but if it was 
not then he had no hesitation in saying 
here, and he should have no hesitation in 
saying in Ireland that, in his opinion, if 
the Government refused to deal with the 
case of these grabbed farms, then it was 
the duty of the people to act upon the 
advice given to them by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), ani so 
organise and combine as to make it 
impossible for these grabbers to continue 


in possession of the farms. He did not | 


desire to dwell further on this point, and 
he need not say that he could not vote in 
favour of the Motion made by the hon. 


Member opposite, and at the same time | 
he would not vote against it. and he 


would tell the Committee why. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 


tary to the Lord Lieutenant had, in his | 


opinion, been guilty of many grave 
mistakes in his government of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman went to 
Ireland as a Constitutional Minister, and 
boasted he had discarded coercion. Well, 
technically he had, but. without the use 
of the Coercion Act he had dispersed 
public meetings and interfered with the 
liberty of speech ; he had packed juries ; 
he had led the forces of the Crown to 
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'sympathised thoroughly with the. hon. 
Member in his ridicule upon what he 
called “ Morley’s mile.” A more childish 
device was never heard. He looked upon 
it from the opposite standpoint to that 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), as he thought the 
meetings should not have been interfered 
with at all, but. to say that it was a 
‘reasonable compromise between the two 
views to say the meeting was wrong and 
would not be allowed to be held at the 
place for which it was called, but that it 
might b> held within a mile of that spot, 
seemed to him nothing short of ridiculous 
and absurd. On the question of jury- 
packing what he would say was this: 
In certain criminal cases, by virtue of the 
special Assize Act, the prisoners were 
taken from their own homes and tried 
under a change of name jnsat as they 
would have been under a clause iv the 
Coercion Act. In this case it was ad- 
mitted that some 41 jurors were ordered 
| to stand by, and what was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s defence? It was that in 
the Maryborough cases there was only 
one Catholic or no Catholic allowed on 
the jury, but that in the Cork cases there 
were four or five. If every one of the 
12 jurors in the Cork cases was a Catholic, 
and if the jury was obtained by ordering 
| 40 jurymen to stand aside, then it was a 
packed jury ; and this was a method of 
the selection of jurors which was un- 
known in this country, which bad been 
denounced on scores of platforms and in 
this House by the Chief Secretary when 
he was in opposition and the late Govern- 
ment was in power, but which was a 
practice he now resorted to himself and 
unblushingly defended. He only desired 
to emphasise the fact that the position he 
took on the matter was diametrically 


cruel and unjustifiable evictions, and in | opposed to that of the Movers of the 
all these particulars he had conducted | Amendment. They complained that the 
his government upon lines which, in his Chief Secretary had not been enough of 
(Mr. Redmond’s) opinion, did not entitle a coercionist, and he complained that the 
him to confidence or approval. Only | Chief Secretary had been too much of 
quite recently they had the question of | one. They said that Ireland was in a 
jury-packing and prosecutions and con- | condition of unrest and crime; he said 
vietions before the House ; therefore, he | that it was peaceful. They said that 
did not think he would be justified in | Ireland would become disturbed if the 
dealing with them to-day; but let him} Chief Secretary did not put more 
emphasise the fact that the right hon. actively into force certain provisions of 
Gentleman interfered with 16 public the law ; he said it would become so if 
meetings prior to last August, and | the Chief Secretary did not enable the 
since last August he ventured to say evicted tenants to get back to their 
the right hon. Gentleman had interfered homes. He would end, as he commenced, 
with a very much larger number. He! by impressing upon the Chief Secretary 


Mr. J. Redmond 
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the terrible responsibility that would rest measure forward. Coming to the sub- 
upon him if he failed to deal with this | stantial point raised by the Amendment, 
evicted tenants’ question. He had always | I might be content almost to set the 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman | speech of the hon. and learned Member 
had been anxious to deal with it, and he against the other speeches in support of 
could understand the right hon. Gentle- the Amendment. There are contradic- 
man’s position. After all, he was but a tions between the Members for Water- 
Member of a Cabinet, and there were | ford and Tyrone. One says I have used 
Cabinet Ministers and Cabinet Ministers. too much coercion, and the other that I 
They knew the Chief Secretary was | have used too '‘ittle; and perhaps the 
friendly to Ireland ; they did not know | Committee will be of opinion, and per- 
as much about his colleagues ; and, for | haps even hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
his own part, he did not know so much | be of opinion, that I have used the precise 
about the new Prime Minister. He, degree of firmness in the administration 
therefore, knew the difficulties of the | of the law which was required by the 
right hon. Gentleman's position; but justice of the case and by the social 
that made all the greater the responsi- circumstances of Ireland. I am really 
bility that rested upon him, and it was | amazed that this attack should be made 
to him they looked for the fulfilment of | upon my salary this afternoon, because 
the pledges that had been given. The | it was only a couple of months ago that 
future tranquillity of Ireland did not rest | the Leader of the Opposition, speaking 
upon reSort to coercive methods, but upon | outside this House, was good enough to 
the Government resolutely insisting upon | express his admiration for the way in 
going on with their Evicted Tenants Bill, | which I had applied the principles upon 
and then, in Committee, agreeing so to) which, and upon which only, a civilised 
amend it as to make it a valuable | country should be governed. That was 
measure. only two months ago. What has hap- 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and pened in the intervening time to deprive 
learned Member for Waterford has me of the confidence of gentlemen who 
assured the Committee that he and his sit in that (the Liberal Unionist) quarter 
friends look to me for the carrying out of of the House ? The hon. and learned 
the policy that he regards as indis- | Member for Waterford told the old story. 
pensable to the peace of Ireland; but He implied that I had been guilty of the 
the hon. and learned Member's method | same practices as the Leader of the 
of giving effect to his views is a little Opposition; bat I put this question to 
peculiar. ‘Though he looks to me todo the hon. tnd learned Member and his 
all these great things, he declines to give | friends: Because I express the belief that 
a vote which would put me in the posi- | if you have public feeling on your side 
tion in which I should be capable of | you can govern without coercion, is it to 
doing them. | be said that I am to govern the country 
Mr. J. REDMOND : The right hon. | without law at all ? 
Gentleman is in the position. I decline| Mr. J. REDMOND: Without jury- 
to give him my vote to keep him doing | packing ? 
nothing ; but when he tackles the evicted| Mr. J. MORLEY : All this has been 
tenants’ question, he will have my vote. | argued before, and I am not arguing it 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Mellor, I| now; but when the hon. and learned 
shall be in Order if I decline to go into| Member, for example, taunts me with 
the question of the Evicted Tenants Bill | having lent the forces of the Crown to 
now. But the hon. and learned Member | attend at evictions, he knows that I have 
can hardly say that I have quailed | no alternative. He must know that when 
before the tackling of this extremely | I came into Office I endeavoured to put 
difficult question. On the contrary, I, | a stop to the practive of using the forces 
with others, have framed and brought in | of the Crown in the execution of legal 
a Bill and expiained it to this House as | processes by night, and I was for that 
a measure of administrative urgency. | moderate attempt pulled up by the Court 
Recognising fully as he does the import- | of Queen’s Bench, and told by, I think, 
ance of this measure, he might have done the Chief Justice, that I might think 
me the justice to suppose that I should myself lucky that I had not been attacked 
aot shrink from pursuing whatever steps | instead of the County Inspector. The 
may be necessary in order to press this | hon. Member for West Belfast said a few 
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words in a spirit with whieh I have no 
fault to find, on the riots that took place 
in Cork in connection with the street 
preaching, and he said, doing me less 
justice, that I was a Gallio,and cared for 
none of these things ; but I would tell 
my hon. Friend that I am in a minority 
on too many questions ever to lend myself 
to any proceeding which may interfere 
with the just rights or unduly limit the 

wer of expression of any minority. 

his is not the occasion to go in detail 
into the measures taken in dealing with 
the riots, but the hon. Member was right 
in charging personal and individual re- 
sponsibility upon me for the measures 
adopted. Looking back upon the events, I 
believe that no wiser or more prudent policy 
could have been pursued, and I believe, 
further, there are no impartial citizens in 
Cork, Catholic or Protestant, who do not 
agree and say that the affrays which 
arose—and which, after all, were not of 
the sanguinary character of those which 
have occurred in some other parts of Ire- 
land—were dealt with by the exercise of 
as much executive skill by the admirable 
police officers who were on the spot as 
ever attended that very difficult branch 
of police administration. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin County, in a very 
moderate speech, the courtesy of which 
I wish to acknowledge, said that I had 
been honourably inconsistent in doing my 
best to aid the Congested Districts Board, 
which, when it was first announced by 
the Leader of the Opposition, I ventured 
to predict no very sanguine things of. 
It is very easy, I must say, to act fairly 
and earnestly with gentlemen so zealous 
in the public interest as the hon. Member 
for Dublin County. But, again, coming 
to the substantial point of this afternoon’s 
discussion, the hon. Member was guilty 
of curious and fatal inconsistency. He 
said that the feeling in Ireland had not 
for a long time past been more healthy 
than it is now. If so, how does he justify 
the vote heis going to give? The hon, 
Member said, in rather remarkable lan- 
guage, a recrudescence of intimidation 
and boycotting is about to take place. 
How does he know it? I do not know 
it. Even if it is the fact that there is a 
sign that a recrudescence of boycotting 
and intimidation is about to take place, 
if the state of Ireland is healthier than it 
has been in the past, what are the reasons 


for the vote he is going to give incen- | 


sure of my past administration ? 
Mr. J. Morley 
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*Mr. H. PLUNKETT : I said that the 
state of the wholeof Ireland was much more 
healthy than it had been before, but in 
certain districts we have evidence—and 
I thought I gave some—of arecrudescence 
being about to appear; I may have 
been wrong. I think I might have said 
there actually had been a recrudescence ina 
few districts. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is very hard 
upon me, I think, to vote for depriving 
me of one-half my salary because the hon. 
Member thinks that there are possible 
signs that there is about to be a recru- 
descence of crime. It will be time 
enough to give the vote he is going to 
give when I have shown I am less likely 
to deal with any crime that may arise 
than I have shown myself, as he admits, 
in dealing with crime in the past. And 
now, Sir, I come to the protagonists 
of this Amendment—the hon. Members 
for West Belfast and South Tyrone. I 
think that those who were present and 
listened to those two speeches, and under- 
stood that that was the whole of the 
strength and force of the case for the 
impeachment of our administration in 
Ireland, must have felt that, though there 
have beena good many weak presentations 
made since the beginning of the Session 
of 1893, so weak a case as this has never 
before been presented. Again, I am glad 
to be able to recognise the moderation of 
tone with which both of these hon. Mem- 
bers—who are not habitually moderate 
in tone—stated their case. I think I 
have never in all my life, in any capacity, 
met with such a number of enormous 
statements founded on such an absolute 
poverty of evidence as those made by 
the hon. Member for Belfast. The hon. 
Member for Belfast, like a good many 
other people, even Members of this House, 
mistakes a very positive and absolute 
statement for what he calls a categorical 
fact, and he thinks or speaks as if, because 
he stated the case very positively and 
with almost excessive but not very 
significant emphasis, that therefore 
every one of these statements represented 
|a categorical fact corresponding to it. 
Like a good many other people, the hon. 
Member mistakes positive and absolute 
statement for what he calls categorical 
fact. The hon. Member speaks as if all 
the statements which he made represeuted 
categorical facts. He said that there 
was an absolute immunity for crime in 
_ certain parts of Ireland, and he committed 
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himself to the preposterous statement 
that there is no law in Clare or Kerry ; 
and he actually appealed to the Judges 
of the land to bear out his extravagant 
statement. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I did 
not say that. I said there was no law 
on matters in which the Nationalist 
Members interfered. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the hon. 
Member wishes to remodel and recast his 
proposition in any way, I cannot object 
to his doing so, but that is not the 
proposition he laid before the Committee. 
I will give the Committee one little test 
of the accuracy of the hon. Gentleman. 
He lays down all these broad and sweep- 
ing accusations, and supports them by 
one or two categorical facts which, even 
if they were facts, are not very important, 
but which, as a matter of truth, are not 
facts. He said that some man who had 
been guilty of some crime some three 
years ago, had come back to his town— 
I think Newmarket—and was received 
with bands and rejoicing, and he said 
this man was one of the men who had 
been arrested the other day in connection 
with the horrible murder at Newmarket. 
There is no truth in that story whatever. 
The two men convicted at the Nenagh 
Assizes some few years ago had nothing 
whatever to do with the two meu now 
under lock and key for the Donovan 
murder, I mention this to let the Com- 
mittee see what sort of accuracy there is 
in the presentation of the case on which 
this Motion is founded. The Member 
for Belfast takes a view of the law 
which is certainly almost infantile in its 
simplicity. He says if a thing is wrong 
it is wrong, and upon that broad pro- 
position in the abstract, and in its 
place, I can see very little to find 
fault with. If a thing is wrong 
it is wrong. But a thing might 
be very wrong in one sense and not 
wrong in a legal sense. That is a 
very elementary fact in the practice of 
the law, and for one who makes laws is 
one which I should have thought he 
might have known. He gave us a great 
number of rough-and-ready legal judg- 
ments on what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Carson) will 
admit were nice and difficult points in 
law, such as criminal conspiracy, public 
meetings, incitement to conspiracy, and 
so forth, and the hon. Member dispatched 
all these. 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I quote 
your own words. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, I think not. 
He deals with all these difficult matters 
in a rough-and-ready way which, I 
think, ought not to impress the House 
very favourably with his capacity for 
criticising the Irish or any other adminis- 
tration. As to the question of crime in 
Clare, I will deal with that too, in a 
manver, I hope, not unsatisfactory to the 
hon. Member—who, I am sure, desires 
with us to put down crime in. Clare 
as well as in the rest of Ireland — 
in connection with the speech of 
the hon. Member for Tyrone. That 
speech I now come to. Of course, I 
looked forward to it with interest, not 
free from apprehension, because his is the 
still small voice of the Unionist con- 
science, I will give the hon. Member a 
double piece of advice in dealing with 
Irish crime. First of all, to be very cir- 
cumspect; and, secondly, to be rather 
incredulous. I think that to be cireum- 
spect and incredulous are two great 
saving virtues in dealing with Irish 
affairs, no matter what view we may 
take. He seems to think that I made 
some new departure in August of last 
year in the principle of allowing meet- 
ings to be held at a certain point and not 
at another. I can assure him that that 
is not so. When the case came before 
me, when I had been two or three 
mouths in Office, this matter was foreed 
upon me. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 
date ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We came into 
Office in August, 1892, but I think the 
ease I refer to occurred probably in 
October, 1892. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman say that he in- 
vented this proximity theory before 
October, 1893 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Certainly, Sir. 
The principle was acted upon as to the 
holding of meetings in proximity to a 
farm in the autumn of 1892. The hon. 
Member may take my word for it, it has 
nothing to do with the cases referred to 
in August, 1893. He quoted one case— 
that of the man Thomas—to which refer- 
ence was made in the House the other 
day. Now, what are the facts ? He said 
that the man Thomas had been sub- 
jected to. a boycotting resolution, that in 
consequence of the language used at the 


What 
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meeting he suffered several evils. His 
workmen left him, his miller refused to 
grind his corn, and, strange as it may 
seem, a solicitor refused to take his case. 
I will deal with the solicitor first. That 
is the simplest part of the case. The 
solicitor says he refused to lend his ser- 
vice for the vulgar and prosaic reason 
that he had great doubt whether he 
would secure his costs. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that two of Thomas’s workmen 
had left him in consequence of the meet- 
ing. As a matter of fact, one left before 
the meeting was held, and the other was 
obliged to return home in consequence of 
bis father’s dangerous illness, and Thomas 
has no difficulty in securing as many 
labourers as he wants. Then, we are told 
by the hon. Member, that the miller re- 
fused to grind his corn. What does the 
miller say ? He says that the meeting 
had no effect whatever upon him, but he 
declined to grind the corn because the 
quantity brought to him for grinding pur- 
poses—I think two stones—was too 
small to be worth doing. The hon. 
Member read a letter the other day, or 
portion of a letter, and I promised him I 
would have the matter inquired into. I 
have inquired into it. The Inspector 
went down and made inquiries, and I am 
assured that Thomas has not been incon- 
venienced in any way. The local shop- 
keepers supply him with anything he 
wants, the local smith works for him, and 
he can get plenty of labourers to work 
for him. This is the kind of. case on 
which our administration in Ireland is 
challenged. Then we are told of the 
case of Bradley, in County Kilkenny ; 
where he had been subjected to boycotting 
for continuing in occupation of an evicted 
farm, and the letter which the hon. 
Member ‘read, as he told me, was dated 
as far back as February last, or nearly 
four months ago. It is quite true that 
for a time Bradley received some annoy- 
ance, and that some of his customers who 
were in the habit of getting work done at 
the mills he owned left him, but this 
annoyance has practically ceased, his 
customers are coming back to his mills, 
and the police authorities assure me that 
no further trouble need be anticipated in 
that case. Now suppose I had done what 
the hon. Member said he wished me to do 
and had made a great uproar and stir 
about the meeting. If we had had a 
prosecution, I doubt whether we could have 
sustained it but; suppose we had, will 
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anybody tell me that Bradley's position 
would not have been far worse than now, 
and that our course was not wise and 
prudent ? And now, Sir, to come to the 
general 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What about 
the Moneymore ease ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Ob, yes; there is 
the case of Hogg, of Moneymore. The 
information in the Moneymore case is 
that the police found, on the 22nd of April, 
threatening notices posted against Hogg. 
On the 23rd similar notices were posted, 
and on the same date some panes of glass 
were found broken. I am told that Mr. 
Hogg is not boyeotted. At the time the 
threatening notices were posted Mr. 
Hogg, who is a large farmer, stated he 
was not in the least afraid, but he said 
he was of opinion that he might not get 
the grazing of a particular farm let. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: i made no 
charge of boycotting in this particular 
case. What I desired to know was 
whether in the case of the purchase of a 
reversion this intimidation was to be 
allowed to go on. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I really do not 
see what the incident that the farm was 
a farm under the Ashbourne Act has to 
do with this case at all. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Then I must 
explain the nature of the case. A charge 
of land-grabbing was advanced against 
this man. I want to make it clear that 
the landlord in the case is the British 
public ; that this is not an ordinary case of 
landlord and tenant, but that it is the 
case of a farm being evicted because the 
tenant failed to make the payments of his 
purchase agreement under the Ashbourne 
Act. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My argument is 
that I am being criticised for the defective 
administration of the law, and that the 
particular circumstances under which the 
farm was annexed are immaterial. The 
point here is that the man himself 
declared to the police that he was uot 
being boycotted. I now come to the 
general question, which I shall deal with 
briefly. Now, what is our posi- 
tion with regard to evicted farms? 
I think that it will meet with 
the approval of the Committee. A 
meeting in the vicinity of a vacated farm 
is prevented, not necessarily because the 
Executive have come to the conclusion 
that such a meeting might lead to an 








illegal act—such as intimidation, or 
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otherwise endangering the peace—but it 
is prevented as a precautionary measure. 
The question of proximity as regards 
these meetings is undoubtedly an element 
which any Executive must take into 
consideration, and the hon. Gentleman 
has admitted it to be so. Very well, then. 
That allowed, then it becomes a question 
of the degree of removal of the meeting 
to a point some distance off which is 
necessary in order to lessen the danger 
to the public peace and the security of 
individuals. As regards fixing a mile, if 
you fix any limit beyond which a meet- 
ing can take place—unless you name a 
limit of 100 miles, which is absurd—you 
are open to the hon. Member for Tyrone 
making merry over you. That is in- 
separable from anything we may do in 
that direction. The mile was suggested 
as a matter of guidance to the constabu- 
lary ; and they find that it is an adequate 
distance to fix. If you say that the dis- 
tance is not adequate then it lies on you 
to show that a meeting held within that 
distance has led to danger, outrage, and 
loss and impairment of the just civil 
rights of the man occupying the evicted 
farm. I do not profess to lay down a 
general rule of policy for all countries, 
and of all countries for Ireland. But 
I say that it is enough to affirm that in 
the presentistate of Ireland at all events, 
admitted to be healthy by more than 
one hon. Member, it would be perfect 
madness to excite and inflame public 
feeling by any needless interference with 
meetings. Every case of a meeting must 
be governed by its own ‘conditions, and 
judged and measured by its own cireum- 
stances, and I desire to repeat that in all 
this action I personally and individually 
am responsible. Hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland are good enough to try to absolve 
me from responsibility with regard to 
suppressing meetings, on the ground that 
I am in the hands of the permanent 
officials and others whom they suppose 
to be ruled by bad traditions. Let me 
assure them that I alone am responsible, 
and that they do an injustice to those 
officials. Every one of these cases has been 
submitted to me personally, and each has 
been considered and decided on by myself. 
That will convince the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone that if my eyes are shut 
to what is going on in Ireland, it is not 
for want of trouble on my part to try and 
ascertain all that is going on in Ireland ; 
and I think my eyes are open wider and 
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truer than the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone has shown his own to be in this 
Debate. But I do not stand on good 
intentions. I stand on the result of my 
two years’ administration. ‘The monthly 
Reports from each one of the Divisions 
of Ireland at this moment attest the 
satisfactory condition of the country, and 
they lead me to feel confident that those 
who anticipate a recrudescence of out- 
rage, and those who assert that a recru- 
descence of outrage has taken place, have 
taken up a position which they cannot 
substantiate by facts or figures. In the 
South-Eastern Division there is no boy- 
cotting or intimidation. Denunciations 
of land-grabbing in general or particular 
have no intimidating effect asa rule. In 
the Western Division there is practically 
no ease of boycotting, nor is there any 
reason to apprehend that cases will arise. 
In the West there is one rather serious 
case of attempting to intimidate, which 
we shall watch closely and try to prevent 
any mischief happening. In the North 
there is no boycotting, and even in the 
disturbed area of the South it is stated 
that there is a decided and marked im- 
provement. Clare at the present time is 
more peaceable than it has been for many 
years past, and the improvement is 
noticeable in districts which were for- 
merly very disturbed areas. Do the Com- 
mittee suppose that if our administration 
has been so slack and careless as has 
been represented, such Reports as these 
would have been received from those 
most responsible for the condition of the 
country ? It is assumed that we are 
doing something that no Government has 
ever done before, in refusing to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for sup- 
pressing a meeting or instituting a 
prosecution. Every Government is 
guided by considerations of executive 
discretion. When gentlemen opposite 
were at the Irish Office, does anybody 
suppose that there were po cases of an 
intimidatory nature in which they did 
not prosecute? The special records 
show that when gentlemen opposite were 
in power cases occurred in which speeches 
were made and resolutions passed of an 
intimidatory nature, and on which prose- 
eutions were advised by the Attorney 
General and the police, and yet the 
Government, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, did not deem it wise 
to prosecute. I have a long list of such 
eases here ; and no one, I am sure, will 
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deny that the Executive Government is 
bound to consider whether more harm 
than good was likely to result from a 
prosecution. I could show numbers of 
cases in which energetic action—coercive 
action—has done more harm than good, 
and I could show cases also in 
which refusals to prosecute have done 
more good than. harm by a great deal. 
Now, as to the statistics of crime. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone stated, I 
believe correctly, that 1,067 was the total 
number of agrarian outrages that were 
reported to have taken place in Munster 
in the four years 1890-93, and that the 
number of cases in which persons were 
made amenable—that is, cases in which 
persons were charged—amounted to 942 
in those four years. Agrarian crime was 
lower in Munster in the year 1893 than in 
any of the three previous years. The per- 
centage of cases in which persons were not 
made amenable or escaped detection was 
lower also in 1893 than in 1891 or 1892. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone there- 
fore gains no support for his case from these 
figures, at any rate so far as Munster is 
eoncerned. In County Clare, on which 
the hon. Member laid so much stress, the 
total number of agrarian outrages, omit- 
ting threatening letters and notices, forthe 
six months from January to June 13 was 
in 1891, 23, in 1892, 17, in 1893, 22, and 
in 1894, 10—that is to say, in the last 
five months the agrarian outrages in 
County Clare have been reduced to 10, a 
reduction of upwards of 50 per cent. on 
1891 and 1893. Now, then, the number 
of convictions, and let the hon. Member 
and those who are impressed by what 
he says listen to this. From January 
to June in 1891 the number of cases in 
which persons were made amenable was 
two out of 23, in 1892 three out of 17, 
in 1893 nine out of 22, and in 1894 two 
out of ten reported cases, which is a better 
percentage of convictions than has marked 
the previous years. Only one more set of 
figures. Taking the five completed months 
of this year and comparing them with 
the same five months in 1892, under the 
late Government, we find the following 
facts. From January to May this year 
46 agrarian outrages were reported, ex- 
cluding threatening letters and notices. 
During the same period in 1892 there 
were 97—that is to say, there has beena 
reduction in the number of reported 
agrarian outrages all over Ireland, com- 
paring those two periods, of 52 per cent. 
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Well, Sir, I am content to base my case 
on those figures. It may be said that 
statistics are deceptive, and I am quite 
aware that statistics of agrarian crime 
are not in all circumstances absolutely 
decisive. Intimidatory acts may be 
practised with such success that crime 
may be reduced, and an illusory condition 
of peace may exist, but in the present 
state of Ireland, and in view of what is 
reported by responsible and competent 
men, it is absurd to raise any such ob- 
jection as that. It may be contended 
that the greater the facilities given to 
intimidation and the less the resistance 
and the less the appearance of disorder 
the more dangerous and deceptive 
that superficial appearance of order 
and peace may be. But, after 
all, this is a question of fact. 
You can get no light from those general 
propositions. As a matter of fact, boy- 
cotting iu Ireland is now less under, and 
less injurious in every way than it 
certainly has been for the last 14 or 15 
years. That is a broad fact, which I lay 
before the Committee as a reason why 
the Amendment should be rejected. I de 
not put it simply on figures and Reports. 
I challenge the hon. Member for Tyrone 
or any gentleman opposite to ask any five 
decently competent men in Ireland—I 
would almost say any five Judges in 
Ireland—whether they have ever known 
the country quieter than it is at present. 
There is not one of them who will not 
tell you what I have told you. Whatever 
the explanation may be, whether it is due 
to the administration of the present 
Leader of the Opposition, whether it is 
due to good weather, whether it is due to 
the action of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, or to the action of the 
clergy, whatever the explanation may be, 
hon. Members ought not to waste the 
time of the House and mislead the 
country by trying to make the country 
believe that the state of Ireland is worse 
than it is. My own view of the proper 
administration of Ireland was expressed 
in 1886 by the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington, when he said that 
Ireland was like a horse. It requires you 
to sit firm. “ Do not job it in the mouth 
with the bit. Sit firm and do not fidget.” 
That is our policy,and I submit that that 
policy of what I may call firm, vigilant, 
and energetic common sense is a great 
deal more calculated to preserve peace and 
order in Ireland than the spurious vigour 
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and blundering violence recommended by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Tyrone. 

Mr. CARSON said, he congratulated 
the Chief Secretary on being able this 
year, at all events, to draw his salary for 
an Office which, on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own showing, was almosta sinecure. 
He was ready to admit with the right hon. 
Gentleman that what hitherto he had 
considered to be serious agrarian crime in 
Ireland had undoubtedly diminished, but 
he could not but think that the statistics 
the right hon. Gentleman had quoted 
were entirely misleading and absolutely 
useless. The whole boue of contention 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Unionist Members was that the latter 
thought that a certain class of persons 
whom hon. Members below the Gangway 
went to Ireland to denounce as land- 
grabbers — though they were only 
exercising a perfectly legal right—ought 
to be allowed to exercise their rights as 
citizens without being so interfered with. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not look 
upon the attempt to injure these people 
in the same serious light as the Members 
of the Opposition did. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, “ You must wait until 
some physical outrage or injury has 
occurred,” and, no matter what social 
discomfort was caused to these persons, 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it was 
better to lie by and do nothing. On the 
other hand, the Members of the Opposi- 
tion declared that these people ought to 
be protected in the exercise of their legal 
rights ; and they got absolutely no satis- 
faction in the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the hon. Member for Belfast based 
his case on a poverty of evidence. The 
hon. Member brought forward 45 cases 
of persons being denounced by name 
because they had exercised the legal 
right of taking land from which others 
were evicted. It was all very well for 
the Chief Secretary, or anyone else living 
in London, to profess that a man might 
be very comfortable while a meeting to 
denounce him is held within a mile of 
his door. But he wished the Chief 
Secretary might be turned into an Irish 
landgrabber for a short time. How would 
the right hon. Gentleman like it to be 
said afterwards in the House of Commons 
—“ Oh, there has been no physical injury. 
He has received no hurt to his body, and 
i shall institute no prosecution.” The 
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45 cases referred to were all infringe- 
ments of the most elementary rights of a 
British citizen. The right hon. Gentle- 
man analysed two only of those cases. 
He would take first the case of Bradley. 
What was the admitted condition of 
Bradley according to the Chief Secretary 
himself, The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that this man lost the customers 
who used to come to his mill. He ad- 
mitted that his workmen left him, that 
the smith in the district would not work 
for him. In fact, the right hon. Gentle- 
mat admitted all the elements that went 
to make up the boycotting of this unfor- 
tunate man Bradley. How was this boy- 
cotting commenced ? It was initiated 
by one of the hon. Members below the 
Gangway going down to Kells and at a 
meeting denouncing Bradley, and calling 
upon the people to bring about the 
results which afterwards happened. And 
what did the right hon. Gentleman do ? 
Did he put an end to the boycotting ? 
Did he try to put the law in force against 
his supporters below the Gangway ? 
No; but when the right hon. Gentleman 
wus questioned in the House about the 
case he said that no harm had been done 
to Bradley. He did not know what the 
right hon. Gentleman meant by saying 
that no harm had been done. Had not 
the man’s customers left him? Had not 
his workmen deserted him? Had not 
the smith refused to work for him ? 
Did he mean that if these ordinary every- 
day incidents took place there was no 
harm done. The Chief Secretary, who 
was accountable for seeing the law ad- 
ministered in favour of this man, was not 
carrying out the most elementary prin- 
ciple of Government if he failed to render 
him the support of the law so much 
needed. It was useless to try and debate 
the question as long as the right hon. 
Gentleman asserted that this boycotting, 
or what he called attempts at boycotting, 
were the right of one citizen towards an- 
other in Ireland, and that people might 
go on as long as they liked compelling 
others not to deal with a man so long as 
they did not do him any physical injury. 
Bradley’s case was a typical instance of 
the failure of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
methods to bring about social peace in 
this particular class of cases. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that a great deal of 
ridicule had been thrown on that interest- 
ing phenomenon recently brought into 
existence in Ireland, known as “ Morley’s 
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Mile.” The right hon. Gentleman said 
that this plan, by which a meeting held 
to deal with the conduct of a man ona 
certain farm was illegal if held near that 
farm, but perfectly legal if held a mile 
away, had worked well. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that proximity must be 
taken into consideration. But had 
** Morley’s Mile” worked in the case to 
which he had referred? Why, it had 
led to all the circumstances he had 
enumerated, and by the adoption of this 
system they were reducing the principle 
of law as to legal assemblies to the most 
grotesque performance which any re- 
sponsible Minister had ever attempted 
to carry out. He would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider for a moment the right 
hon. Gentleman’s method of dealing with 
these people. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman had no right to disperse these 
meetings unless they were illegal assem- 
blies. That was the very foundation of 
his action ; therefore, they started with 
this, that an illegal assembly was pro- 
posed to be held in a_ particular 
district. But the meeting must be 
illegal. The right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown out something about “appre- 
hending illegality.” That was not a 
point which would have been conceded 
to the late Government when they were 
in power—that they could disperse meet- 
ings when they “ apprehended ” illegality. 
They would have had to show that the 
meeting itself was illegal ; therefore they 
must start with this, that the meeting the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to dis- 
perse was anillegalassembly. Well, did 
the right hon. Gentleman really say that 
when the same meeting, for the same 
object, composed of the same people 
going to make exactly the same speeches, 
which would be illegal if held in close 
proximity to the farm, became legal if 
held a mile away? The matter was 
not arguable, and the truth was that this 
extraordinary phenomenon that sprang 
into existence—according to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Tyrone— 
somewhere about the 24th of August, 
1892, was invented by the right hon. 
Gentleman, because he wanted to give 
the minimum of government with the 
maximum of satisfaction to hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, because he felt 
he could not carry on the government of 
Treland if he allowed these illegal meet- 
ings to continue without protest, while 
if he forbade them altogether he would 
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not have the support of those hon. Mem- 
bers. Therefore “ Morley’s mile,” which, 
he was reminded, had not even the virtue 
of being an Irish mile, but was an Eng- 
lish one, came about as the effect of the 
extraordinary union witnessed in this 
Parliament between lawlessness and law. 
He now came to the case of Thomas. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made a 
statement he coneurred with—and he 
was always so pleased when he could 
confirm anything the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that he would venture to 
recall the statement to the mind of the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that when men were dealing 
with Irish affairs they ought to be cir- 
cumspect and ineredulous. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman toremember his own 
maxim, and, in relation to the case of 
Thomas, to be circumspect and incredulous. 
What did he tell them ? He said it was true 
that the solicitor would not act for the 
man, that the miller would not grind his 
corn, that the workmen left him, and 
that a meeting had happened to be 
held in the neighbourhood immediately 
before. But, said the right hon. Geutle- 
man, these incidents had no reference to 
the meeting. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man really believe that? Did the right 
hon. Gentleman really believe that the 
very day after the meeting, for the first 
moment, the solicitor began to wonder 
where he was to get his costs from, that 
the very day after the meeting for the 
first moment the miller thought that too 
small an order had been sent to him, and 
that the very day after the meeting for 
the first moment the workman discovered 
that his poor father was not so well as 
he used to be? All he (Mr. Carson) 
could say was that when the right hon. 
Gentleman seriously got up and asked 
the Committee to believe that these were 
true, bona fide excuses, he asked him in 
the government of Ireland to be a little 
more circumspect and incredulous. In 
this case they found exactly what hap- 
pened in Bradley’s ease. An hon. Mem- 
ber below the Gangway initiated the 
meeting, and went down to the district 
and commanded everything to be done 
that was done, and did the right hon. 
Gentleman think it was fair towards the 
man Thomas that he should not proceed 
against the hon. Member simply because 
he wished to retain his vote—that he 
should protect the Member who had 
the vote rather than the man who not 
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only could not come here, but probably 
could not go anywhere else, and vote 
either for or against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The case of Hogg was one 
which deserved the attention of those 
who had been looking so closely after 
the interests of the Revenue and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of late. He 
was sorry the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not present, because if he were 
he might be convinced that it would be 
as well to endeavour to protect the 
Revenue in respect of these Irish tenants 
as to overburden agricultural interests in 
England by imposing excessive Death 
Duties. In the case of Hogg, what 
crime had he committed ? He had simply 
assisted the right hon. Gentleman to get 
back a portion of the money advanced 
by the State, and if ever there was a 
ease in which the State ought to have 
protected a tenant, that was the one. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the man 
was living in his home as comfortably as 
anyone could wish to live in Ireland, or 
any other part of the world. He said 
nothing happened to Hogg, except that 
boycotting notices were put upon the 
chapel, that as a consequence all the 
windows of his house were broken, that 
he found that he could not let his grass 
land, but that he might stock it himself. 
That was a nice system of liberty in a 
civilised country, and it was a_ nice 
system of government for a Chief Secre- 
tary to boast of in the House of Commons. 
He (Mr. Carson) came back to what he 
said before—namely, that really the bone 
of contention between them was were 
these people or were they not to be 
allowed to live as ordinary citizens ex- 
ercising their ordinary rights in a free 
country. The object in raising this De- 
bat2 had been to show that although 
outrage might be less in Ireland—in the 
way in which the Government under- 
stood the meaning of the word outrage— 
and though agrarian crime might be 
diminished, the right hon. Gentleman was 
trying to legalise boycotting, and to pre- 
vent it being looked upon as a crime, and 
agrarian crime had to a large extent be- 
come unnecessary, because boycotting 
was supreme. The Opposition would 
certainly have been grossly wanting in 
their duty towards those they thought 
ought to be protected in Ireland if they 
had not brought this matter before the 
Court. [Laughter.] Well, he wished 
these matters had been brought before 
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the Court. They were now brought 
before the House with a view todirecting 
attention to doctrines which had been ex- 
pressed with impunity in Ireland. There 
was one matter on which he wished the 
right hon, Gentleman had said a word 
before he sat down, and that was as to 
thé statement about which he (Mr. 
Carson) had challenged him expressly in 
the House. He wished to know whether 
the statement of the hon, Member for 
Mayo was or was not made with the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
The hon. Member for Mayo told the 
people in Tipperary that, so far as the 
Government were concerned, they might 
go on with impunity preaching and 
teaching these doctrines of boycotting 
and intimidation towards certain classes 
in Ireland. They had gone on, and the 
Government had not interfered, and to 
that extent there was foundation for the 
belief in Ireland that the statement of the 
hon. Member, who was a near adviser of 
the Chief Secretary, was an _ inspired 
statement. He did not know whether 
that statement was put forward with a 
view to the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
That was a matter that they would 
probably have to discuss on a future 
oceasion, but all he could say was that 
so long as he saw this system of boy- 
cotting in Ireland existing in its present 
state, and the law paralysed, he would 
withhold any concurrence in the adminis- 
tration of the Chief Secretary, when he 
proposed to hand over those persons who 
had taken evicted farms to the tender 
mercies of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. He should certainly support 
the Motion for the reduction if it went to 
a Division, not in the slightest degree 
desiring to see the Chief Secretary lose 
£2,000, but in the desire to emphasize in 
every way he could his belief that how- 
ever successful the right hon. Gentleman 
might be in other respects he had not 
fully realised the importance to the social 
condition of Ireland of maintaining the 
liberties of the people of that country. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have two 
Notices on the Paper in regard to the 
Chief Secretary’s Office. I wish to ask 
whether, if this Amendment is disposed 
of now, the Government proposes to take 
the Vote in the absence of discussion on 
other items ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, Sir. The 
Government intend to take the Vote. 
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The other points are of a very subordinate 
character, and can well be raised on 
Report if it is thought advisable to do so. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 172 ; 
Noes 211.—(Division List, No. 113.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. T. W. RvussELt rose. 


Mr. J. Morey rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “That the Original 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 210 ; 
Noes 160.—(Division List, No. 114.) 


Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 

It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(No. 156.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue PRESIDENT or truz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which he said the House generally de- 
sired should become law this Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL objected. 

Mr. BRYCE : I would beg the hon. 
Member to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Then I object also. You closured the 
Irish Vote. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL.—(No. 231.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
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Distribution. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 19) BILL.—(No. 262.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 13) BILL. 


(No. 269.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; Title 


amended ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL.—(No. 241.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS LOCAL VETO 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 51.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[ Lords].—(No. 279.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 
LOCOMOTIVE THRESHING ENGINES 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
Reported from the Select Committee. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 180.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 180.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House for To-morrow, and 
to be printed. [Bill 292.] 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS DISTRI- 
BUTION. 

First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 181.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 





to be considered To-morrow. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 21st June 1894, 





NEW PEER, 
John James Stewart Lord Bishop of 
Worcester—Was (in the usual manner) 


introduced, 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 89.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, ; 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): My Lords, it will not be 
necessary for me to detain your Lordships 
at any length in asking you to read 
a second time this Bill which has already 
passed the other House. Its object is to 
strengthen the legislation to which Par- 
liament has already given its sanction 
for the purpose of protecting children 
from cruelty. The Bill is strictly an 
amending measure, amending in a number 
of respects the Acts which Parliament 
has previously passed. Of course, it 
would be out of place on the present 
occasion for me to trouble your Lordships 
by calling attention to each of the pro- 
visions it is proposed to amend or the 
supplementary provisions it is proposed to 
add. They are essentially separate and 
distinct ; and that, of course, would be 
matter for consideration in Committee, 
and not upon the Second Reading of the 
Bill. I think your Lordships can euter- 
tain no doubt that this is a subject well 
worth the attention of Parliament. The 
experience of the last 10 years, and more 
especially of the last five years, has 
brought to light an amount of cruelty 
towards young children which is per- 
fectly appalling. Your Lordships will, 
I am sure, agree that if ever the neces- 
sity for legislation such as Parliament 
passed in 1889 has been exhibited it has 
been in the present case. No doubt the 
powers which were then entrusted to 
various persons in reference to the pro- 
tection of children were considerable, and 
there were not a few who at that time 
entertained some apprehensions with 
regard to entrusting powers so large— 
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fears were expressed lest it might in- 
volve so much interference with parental 
control as to lead to dangerous results. 
Happily, those who have been chiefly in- 
strumental in putting this Act into opera- 
tion have exhibited a care, discretion, and 
tact which has prevented those conse- 
quences which might well have resulted 
if less care and tact had been shown, 
and proves, I think. that your Lordships 
may well enable powers in addition to 
those which have been already exercised 
to be put into operation. In the last five 
years, since the Act of 1889 was passed, 
the number of convictions for cruelty to 
children have been no less than 5,460. 
That, my Lords, is surely proof that Par- 
liament did wisely to pass that Act, and 
when I tell your Lordships that the total 
number of persons prosecuted was only 
5,792—you will see that in only 332 cases 
were there no convictions ; that is to say, 
the convictions amounted to 94:27 per 
cent. of those prosecuted—your Lordships 
will agree that the views of those who 
put the Act into operation as to its neces- 
sity has been thoroughly justified in the 
result. Of course, it is not to be suap- 
posed that even of the 332 persons who 
were discharged, there was no ground for 
bringing them to trial, because in cases 
of doubt the doubt was very properly 
given iu their favour, and there could be 
no conviction. But the fact that there 
was so small a percentage not convicted 
shows that the utmost care has been 
exercised on the part of those who under- 
took the prosecutions in those cases. 
This does not represent anything like the 
total amount of work done for the benefit 
of children. It is not only by pro- 
secutions that they are protected, but 
also by the warnings to cruel parents, 
which frequently prevent the necessity of 
prosecutions. Out of 47,000 complaints 
inquired into, 5,000 were found to be 
either without foundation or could not be 
dealt with, 28,895 were warned, and, as 
I have said, the prosecutions were 5,792. 
It has been frequently found, and even in 
cases of a serious nature, it has been 
sufficient to give a warning and let the 
persons accused of cruelty know that 
their conduct was under observation, to 
stop the cruelties they were committing. 
Your Lordships wiil no doubt feel, con- 
sidering that in the great majority of 
cases the cruelty found to have been 
committed towards children was stopped 
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by the warnings given, that is a much 
better result than in every case of neces- 
sity undertaking a prosecution of parents, 
which would frequently lead to their im- 
prisonment. Another happy circumstance 
is this: that where prosecutions have 
occurred it has seldom been necessary 
to resort to further proceedings. Of 
7,398 persons taken into Court for 
cruelty to children, nearly 7,000 are now 
living with their children, and under 
happier circumstances in the great 
majority of cases than they ever experi- 
enced before. Therefore, the result has 
been that happily it has not been found 
necessary to destroy the home and 
family ; and even after imprisonment the 
parents have returned home and the 
family has been happier and more 
— than before the prosecution. 

hope your Lordships will consider this 
extremely gratifying, as showing that 
steps have been taken to put a stop to 
this great evil. Of course, it has not 
been found possible to put the powers 
given into operation in some parts of the 
country ; but there is every reason to 
hope and believe that in many parts of 
the country where puuishment has been 
inflicted that much good has been done 
thereby, and that the evil itself has been 
greatly diminished. This Act proposes 
to amend and strengthen the previous 
law, and I will only touch upon two or 
three points by way of illustration. 
Under the original Act the age limit for 
boys is 14; it is proposed to extend that 
to 16 in regard to punishment being 
inflicted in cases of ill-treatment. For 
example, supposing a boy was half- 
starved, but over 14 years of age, no 
steps could be taken under the pro- 
visions of the Act. It has been found 
by experience there are some cases in 
which protection is just as necessary as 
in the cases of younger children. Then, 
again, the word “ ill-treatment ” used in 
the former Act was subject to various 
constructions by different Justices, and 
some of them —a not inconsiderable 
number, although a minority—held that 
“ill-treatment” does not cover an 
assault ; that if a parent ill-treated his 
child by starving it he came within the 
Act ; but that if he assaulted the child, he 
must be dealt with for that offence, and 
that consequently the provisions of this 
Act were inapplicable. I will not my- 
self on this occasion express any opinion 
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of my own as to whether “ill-treatment” 
covers an assault; but your Lordships 
will, at all events, agree that it is as well 
that difficulty should be removed, and 
that in future an assault should 
come within the Act. Well, then, 
the utmost term of imprisonment 
upon summary conviction is now 
three months. It is proposed to extend 
the term to six months, but, of course, if 
the aceused demand it he can claim a 
trial by jury. Considering there are a 
large number of other cases in which 
punishment of between three and six 
months is inflieted, I think your Lord- 
ships will consider it desirable that the 
preont punishment on summary convic- 
tion should be extended to six months. 
Then there is a provision with regard to 
dangerous occupations, such as acrobats 
and contortionists—that licences shall be 
obtained so that it can be seen whether 
the child is being properly cared for, 
and not ill-treated. I do not think 
it necessary that I should detain your 
Lordships now by going into all the 
various points of detail dealt with by this 
Bill. I think I have said enough to 
show that it is strictly in the nature of 
an amending measure that it is intended 
in many cases to remove defects and to 
make the administration of justice in the 
different Courts uniform. I trust your 
Lordships will consider I have said suffi- 
cient to justify this Bill, and to induce you 
to give ita Second Reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.’ 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aceord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL.—(No. 106.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorpv PLAYFAIR: My Lords, this 
Bill has been brought up from the other 
House. The object of it is to ensure that 
knowledge shall be furnished in the shape 
of Returns of accidents occurring during 
progress of labour. Various Acts of Par- 
liament provide for sufficient Returns in 
many kinds of labour, but leave large fields 
without any Return at all. For instance, 
under the Acts of Parliament we get 
knowledge of accidents at sea ; of acci- 
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dents in the working, though not in the 
construction, of railways ; in the manu- 
facture of explosives ; in factories and 
workshops, and from boiler explosions. 
In all those industries Returns have to be 
made, to different Departments of the 
Government, of accidents, whether fatal 
or disabling. But, as I have said, there 
are large fields of labour in which 
no Returns are made to any Govern- 
ment Department. In these matters 
our practice varies from that in 
other countries, where the Returns cover 
all fields of labour, while we have 
only a certain number covered. For in- 
stance, in the construction of large 
public works like the Forth Bridge 
and the Manchester Ship Canal, we 
have no official Returns; and the con- 
sequence is, that very often erroneous 
and exaggerated notions prevail among 
the public with regard to the accidents 
occurring on works of that description. 
No doubt your Lordships have observed 
statements of that kind during the 
making of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
that no less than 5,000 accidents had 
occurred, including 1,000 deaths and 
4,000 disablements. These are not at 
all the true records. The true record is 
usually less than the popular belief 
on the point. Down to the opening of 
the Canal in April last the deaths on the 
works during their construction had been 
137, the permanent injuries caused to 
the workmen were 157, and the other 
injuries produced were 1,469. Altogether 
the accidents during the construction of the 
Ship Canal were 1,813—a much smaller 
number than the popular belief that 
the accidents amounted to more than 
5,000. It is very advisable that we 
should obtain full accounts of these 
accidents. How far the Returns to be 
given in this way will make accidents 
avoidable in future it is difficult to say ; 
but the publicity given in the case of 
accidents in occupations where they 
already come under the Acts of Parlia- 
ment has been exceedingly beneficial, 
and the inquiries which followed in 
those cases have prevented accidents or 
have removed the causes of accidents 
in a great many cases. The object of 
the Bill is to require notice to be 
given to the Board of Trade of all 
fatal and disabling accidents in certain 
specified kinds of work. Those will 
be found in the Schedule to the Bill; 
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but I may state generally that they are 
—the construction and repair of any 
railway, tramroad, gas-works, bridges, 
aud so on, all under Parliamentary 
sanction. Then comes the construction 
and repair of large buildings, for which 
there are no Returns of any accidents 
made and which require them, because 
both the feelings of the working men 
and the positive fact that in the building 
trades the assurances for accidents 
are large to persons engaged in that 
trade show that accidents are very 
numerous. Thirdly, accidents which 
arise from the working of any trac- 
tion or other engine used in the open 
air, and in Clause 2 the Board of Trade 
has additional power given to it to 
include any dangerous trades which may 
spring up. For example, if dynamite 
were to be invented for the first time the 
Board of Trade could schedule its 
manufacture as a dangerous trade, in 
which accidents occurring must be 
returned. The Returns must indicate, 
first, loss of life ; secondly, bodily injury 
incapacitating workmen from working 
three days a week of five hours each, in 
order that Returns may not be made of 
accidents of too trivial a character. Under 
this Bill the Board of Trade will be 
enabled to appoint Courts of Inquiry in 
cases of serious accidents, to ascertain 
whether it was possible to remove the 
causes of them, and to obtain better 
security for life and limb. The Bill 
originated with the strong desire of the 
Trade Unions in their Congresses that 
such accidents should be returnable and 
should be made public. The Bill will 
apply in the case of accidents occurring 
to persons employed by a Government 
Department. This is not at all a Party 
measure. It comes from the other House, 
and has passed through the Grand Com- 
mittee ; and I now ask your Lordships to 
give it a Second Reading. Some Amend- 
ments may be proposed to it, but I 
believe your Lordships will all approve 
of the general motive of the Bill—that 
full knowledge should be obtained of 
the accidents which take place during 
labour in all industries. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord Playfair.) 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
My Lords, I do not rise to offeygany~ 
opposition to the Second Readi 
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Bill. On the contrary, I think the 
testimony borne by the noble Lord oppo- 
site in support of it, and of its object, 
must have convinced your Lordships that 
there is a case for a measure of this 
kind. The account given of the Bill by 
the noble Lord was so full and complete 
that it is not necessary for me to add 
much to it. But I should like to confirm 
what has been said by the noble Lord as 
to the erroneous ideas that have some- 
times got abroad in regard tothe number of 
accidents during the construction of large 
works, such as the Manchester Ship 
Canal. Exactly the same ideas pre- 
vailed during the construction of 
the Forth Bridge, and has _ been 
entertained with regard to other large 
works whose construction has extended 
over a considerable number of years. 
During the construction of the Forth 
Bridge accounts of accidents, more or less 
severe, to men employed on the work 
were often recorded, and created an idea 
among the public that it was carried on 
in a reckless and improper fashion ; but, 
when the matter was looked into, it was 
found that, having regard to the magni- 
tude of the work, the enormous quantities 
of iron and steel used in it, the numbers 
of men employed, and taking into 
account all the factors by which these 
things should be judged, the number 
of accidents was relatively very small. 
As the noble Lord has said, the Bill is to 
provide for more complete notification of 
accidents, and it comprises a Schedule 
“specifying manufactures and trades spe- 
cially brought within scope of the Bill. 
There is one point upon which I must 
say a word, not in condemnation, but 
rather in congratulation, and that is with 
regard to the almost child-like trust and 
confidence displayed in the management 
of the Board of Trade by the terms of 
Clause 2 of the present Bill. There is 
possibly as much legislation allowed 
under the Bill to the Board of Trade as is 
to be enacted by Parliament. I am far from 
saying that that is an unwise thing to 
do. Having some experience of the 
Board of Trade, I believe it manages its 
work very well. But not only is the 
Board of Trade given a large and wide 
discretion as to the Court they will set 
up for inquiring into these accidents, but 
they are allowed to extend the operation 
of the Bill to other trades not specially 
mentioned in the Schedule, Railway 
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accidents are at present inquired into by 
a special permanent staff of officials, 
familiar with such matters and compe- 
tent to deal with them. But under - 
Bill the competence of the persons who 
are to hold ct on is left to the Board 
of Trade to decide, and it seems certain 
they are not to be permanent officials or 
necessarily to possess legal knowledge, 
because there is a further provision that 
persons having legal or special knowledge 
may be appointed to act as assessors. I 
do not know that it is necessary to oppose 
this provision. I believe it to be a fair 
experiment, but I think it right to call 
attention to the matter. I feel confident 
the Board of Trade will exercise that 
care in the working of the Act, 
and therefore I need say no more on that 
point. With regard to the extension of the 
Act to other trades, I understand the 
Board must pass a resolution that the 
trade to which the Act is to be 
extended is “ specially dangerous.” That 
being so, it seems absurd to exclude 
specially from the provisions of the Act 
domestic service. I agree it is not 
necessary to include it within the 
provisions of the Bill; but, from 
the way Clause 2 is drafted, it seems 
to imply an opinion by the Board of 
Trade that domestic service is specially 
dangerous, but that, in spite of that con- 
clusion, it is not necessary to extend the 
Bill to it. I do not suppose that that is 
intended. I do not quite understand 
why, if there is a limitation in the exten- 
sion of the Bill to especially dangerous 
trades, it is necessary to go out of the 
way to prevent the Bill extending to 
domestic service. There are one or two 
matters in which the Bill may, I think, 
require consideration, and possibly amend- 
ment in certain particulars. The Bill 
provides for the case of an injured work- 
man who is not able to work for five hours 
on any one of the succeeding three days. 
It should be specified whether that means 
successive days or includes Sundays, 
holidays, and so on. There is also an 
ambiguous provision in the 3rd section, 
Sub-section 6, that the Court sét up by 
the Board of Trade with regard to these 
matters shall have the power of ordering 
persons summoned before it to pay the 
expenses of the investigation. 1 propose 
to put down an Amendment providing 
that, before a person is fined, the Court 
must come to the conclusion that he has 
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been rightly summoned before them, and 
that he was in some way or other negli- 
gent or in fault, 

Lorp PLAYFAIR suggested that the 
noble Lord should pnt down his Amend- 
ments at once. He would not take the 
Committee stage till Monday next, which 
would give the Board of Trade time to 
consider the proposed Amendments. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL [#.1.]—(No. 37.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 

to, with Amendments : The said Amend- 

ments to be printed, and to be considered 

on Monday next. (No. 114.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 
(No. 111.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 10) BILL. 
(No .107.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (GAS) BILL.—(No. 92.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 93.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 8) BILL.—(No. 94.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 


passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 99.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendment, and passed, and returned to 
the Commons. 





RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL OKDER (EASINGWOLD 
RAILWAY, &c.) BILL.—(No. 96.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 62.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : - Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) EXTEN- 
SION OF POWERS BILL.—(No. 57.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 5) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
I+; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 116.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 12) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
1+; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 117.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners, (No. 118.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
1+; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners, (No. 119.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 120.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners, (No. 121.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 122.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No, 17) BILL, 
Brought from the Commons; Read 


1*; to be printed; and referred to the, 


Examiners. (No. 123.) 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL 


[ux]. 
A Bill to amend the licensing laws—Was 
aye > by The Lord Bishop of London ; read 
*; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Thurs- 
day the 5th of July next. (No. 115.) 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 21st June 1894. 





QUESTIONS. 


SIGNALMEN’S WORKING HOURS ON 

THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what has been the result of the 
complaint laid before that Board as to 
the hours of labour of signalmen at cer- 
tain boxes at Kelvedon, Witham, and 
other places on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way ; and, further, to ask him the dates of 
the various steps taken in respect of that 
complaint under the recent Act giving 
power in such matters to the Board of 
Trade ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : 
The Great Eastern Railway Company 
have agreed to reduce the hours at two of 
the boxes complained of. My hon. and 
learned Friend drew attention to the 
mattet on the 19th of February, and the 
Board of Trade communicated with the 
Company on the same day. The Board 
then received a formal representation 
under the Act from the hon. Member, and, 
after consulting their Inspecting Officers, 
called upon the Company on the 8th 
of March for a Return of the hours 
worked by their servants in certain 
cabins, This Return was received on the 
27th of March and considered by the In- 
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ting Officers, and on the 9th of April 


Js 
| the Board ordered the Company to sub- 
| mit a revised Schedule of the Hours of 


Labour within one month, This Schedule 
was received on the 4th of May, and as 
it was unsatisfactory in terms @ con- 
ference between the representatives of 
the Company and the officers of the 
Board of Trade was arranged, and took 
place on the 4th of June. The Board are 
considering what further action shall be 
taken in the matter. 


THE COLL FREE CHURCH MINISTER, 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement contained in a Glasgow 
paper to the effect that in the Island of 
Coll, in consequence of his having in- 
curred the displeasure of the proprietor 
of the Island by standing against the 
factor for the County Council, the Rev. 
Mr. Ross, Free Chureh minister there, 
had been subjected to many annoyances, 
the last move against him being the 
barricading of his front and kitchen 
doors by the factor by the erection of six 
rows of barbed wire fencing and the 
filling up of the well, from which the 
manse got its supply of water, with all 
sorts of filth and stones; whether it is 
true that the barricading with barbed 
wire fencing described was thrice re- 
newed after removal ; and whether the 
Procurator Fiscal has yet completed his 
inquiries into the case ; and, if so, with 
what result ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J, B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : It is the 
fact that there has been for some time a 
dispute between the Rev. Mr. Ross and 
the proprietor ae to the right of the 
former to use an access to his manse 
through certain ground belonging to the 
latter, on which also the well in question 
was situated, and that the factor twice put 
up a barbed wire fence close to the manse 
doors, aud filled up the well with stones, 
his object, as he states, being to have the 
respective rights of the parties legally 
tested, and the matter is now accordingly 
before the Sheriff. The proprietor was 
abroad at the time, and both he and the 
factor deny that their attitude towards 
Mr. Ross has been affected by the County 
Council election, though other statements 
are to an opposite effect. I may add that, 
although the extreme measures taken .by 
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the factor cannot be justified, Mr. Ross 
says that the proprietor has, of his own 
accord, never exacted more than the half 
of the feu duty due to him for the site of 
the manse, and that matters between 
them now seem likely to be arranged on 
the footing that Mr. Ross shall have a 
lease of the ground he wants, incladinz 
the well, free of rent. 

Srr C. CAMERON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire into the statement 
of Mr. Ross, that the proprietor has 
offered to let him the land on nominal 
terms if he will abstain from opposing the 
factor for the County Council ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I will further 
inquire, but I may repeat that on one 
hand it is asserted that this dispute has 
nothing to do with County Council 
politics, and that this is denied on the 
other side. 


NEWTON ABBOT WORKHOUSE. 

Sirk S. NORTHCOTE (Exeter): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Reports of the 
recent inquiries into the administration of 
the Newton Abbot Workhouse ; whether 
Dr. Fuller, a gentleman who assisted at 
the recent inquiries, advised that the new 
nurse should be fully certificated ; is he 
aware that the nurse who has been 
elected does not possess a midwifery 
certificate ; that a considerable number of 
the Newton Abbot Workhouse Guardians 
protested against the legality of the 
nurse’s election; and that the new 
master of the workhouse has been con- 
nected as an official with the workhouse 
during the time when its administration 
has necessitated the intervention of the 
Local Government Board ; and if, under 
these circumstances, the Local Govern- 
ment Board can take any steps to set 
aside these appointments ¢ 

Tue PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Sxaw- 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central): The 
Local Government Board have recently 
received the Report on the further inquiry 
which has been held by two of their In- 
spectors with respect to the administra- 
tion of the Newton Abbot Workhouse, 
and the Report is now receiving the con- 
sideration of the Board. Dr. Fuller, one 
of the Board’s Inspectors, recommended 
that the Guardians in appointing a nurse 
should obtain the services of one who is 
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fully certificated. The Board have been 
informed by the Guardians of the 
appointments which have been made 
by them to the offices of master and 
nurse. The master, who resigned, has 
been re-elected; but his appointment 
will be considered by the Board in con- 
nection with the recent administration 
of the workhouse before it is approved 
of. The question of the fitness of the 
person who has been elected nurse will 
also be considered before the Board con- 
cur in the appointment. The Reports 
which are made to the Board by their 
Inspectors are confidential communica- 
tions, and I am not prepared, therefore, 
to lay them upon the Table of the 
House. 


LEAVING CERTIFICATES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the names of the examiners for 
the leaving certificate, with their ordinary 
avocations and the salary paid to each ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : There are no examiners for 
the leaviug certificate in receipt of 
salaries. ‘The Department is solely re- 
sponsible for the awards made, and the 
revision of papers is carried on with the 
help of a large number of gentlemen, 
whose work is under supervision, and who 
are paid in proportion to the number of 
papers looked over by them. The names 
and numbers of those employed vary 
each year. I do not see what public 
object would be served by the publica- 
tion of particulars, but perhaps when the 
Educational Estimate is discussed it may 
be considered whether the names of these 
gentlemen might be published in the 
annual Blue Book. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER LANDS. 
Mr. HARE (Norfolk, S.W.): L beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the lands of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster are exempt from parochial and 
other rates and taxes when the land is 
farmed by the Duchy ? 


*Tue SECRETARY To Tas 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hrspert, Old- 
ham) : I am informed that all the Duchy 
lands are liable to Land Tax if not re- 
deemed. Inhabited House Duty is atax . 
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on the occupier, but under “ exemption ” 


Enniskillen Royal 


in 48 Geo. III., c. 55, where houses are 
oceupied by Her Majesty or by care- 
takers, the tax is not payable or paid. 
Her Majesty is not liable for Property 
Tax, but she pays it, under Schedule A, 
ov a fair valuation, and under Schedule B 
upon profits, if made. Except in a few 
cases where, by a statutory provision, 
lands are specially charged with ‘rates, 
the Duchy is not liable to pay rates for 
land in hand, but contributes according 
to a fair valuation, in analogy to what 
is done by the Offices of Works and of 
Woods. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Is the 
exemption under Statute ? 


Str J. T. HIBBERT : I think so. 
Mr. HANBURY: What Statute ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : That I cannot 
say without notice. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL CHARITY, NUNEATON. 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, S8.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther the Department has received a 
Petition signed by 498 inhabitants and 
ratepayers of Nuneaton against the 
Scheme now proposed for the future 
administration of the Smith’s School 
Charity ; whether he is aware that since 
the Scheme was drawn up and adver- 
tised a large number of inhabitants and 
ratepayers have looked into it, with the 
result that public interest has been 
aroused which previously did not exist ; 
and whether he will either refer the 
Scheme back to the Charity Commis- 
sioners or take some other step with a 
view to a further public local inquiry ? 


Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The statutory time for 
receiving objections to this Scheme ex- 
pired on the 2nd of April last without 
any objection or suggestion having been 
received, andthe Scheme was approved on 
the 18th of April. The Petition referred 
to in the hon. Member's question was re- 
ceived a few days ago, but I have no 
further jurisdiction in the matter. The 
attention of the petitioners has been 
directed to the section of the Act under 
which ratepayers or other parties con- 
cerned may claim that the Scheme shall 
be laid before Parliament. 


Sir J. 7. Hibbert 


{COMMONS} 
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School Estate. 


KILLARNEY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) ; 
p bag 0 ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Killarney Board of Guardians has been 
dissolved under sealed Order by the Local 
Government Board ; and if he can state 
the financial position of the Board when 
the Vice Guardians took charge of the 
Union ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY | ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morte, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Killarney Board of 
Guardians was dissolved by sealed Order 
of the Local Government Board dated 
the 12th instant. The estimated liabilities 
of the Union on the 15th instant were 
£7,147, and the assets, including uncol- 
lected rates, were £4,636. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether 
amongst the assets is included a sum of 
£421 due by labourers for rents of 
cottages built out of the rates; also 
for what period have the paid Guardians 
been appointed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot answer either of those questions. 
I think, however, the amount of arrears 
is overstated. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I will put 
the question again on Monday. 


ENNISKILLEN ROYAL SCHOOL ESTATE, 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of [reland what was the 
gross rental of the Enniskillen Royal 
School Estate for the last year; what 
were the expenses of management ; and 
what part of the balance was spent for 
educational purposes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The gross rental 
of the Enniskillen estate for year ended 
November, 1893, was £2,100 13s. 11d. 
The expenses of management amounted 
to £576 8s. Sd., leaving a balance of 
£1,524 5s. 6d. Out of this balance a 
sum of £604 10s. 3d. was paid to retired 
masters in pursuance of the Scheme 
formed by the Educational Endowments 
Commissioners, leaving a sum of £919 
15s. 3d. available for educational pur- 
poses, exclusive of dividends on Stock 
belonging to the endowment, amounting 
to £167 8s. 9d. The total sum thus 
available amounted to £1,087 4s., out of 
which a sum of £1,080 was divided be- 
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Land Purchase in 


tween the Fermanagh Local Boards of 
Education to be applied by them for the 
purposes of the Schemes. 


RESERVISTS’ PAY AS TELEGRAPHISTS. 

Major RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Reservists, on receiving appoint- 
ments as telegraphists, have their Re- 
serve pay of 6d. per diem deducted from 
their salary during their period of service 
with the Reserve ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampseE.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I find that under the 
Regulations of the Postmaster General, 
made in 1885, men of the first-class Re- 
serve appointed to the Post Office as 
telegraphists have their Reserve pay 
deducted from the Post Office salary of 
their position, partly to equalise their 
emoluments with those of other ftele- 
graphists, and partly because, though 
belonging to the Reserve, their time 
counts towards superannuation on their 
Post Office wages. Their service in the 
Reserve is compulsory under their original 
enlistment. Men in the supplemental 
Reserve, in which service is voluntary, 
do not have a deduction made from their 
Civil wages. The arrangement as it now 
stands does not commend itself to me, 
and I will inquire into it farther. 


LEEDS BARRACKS. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg to 
ask the Financial Seeretary to the War 
Office when the alterations to the barracks 
at Leeds will be completed ; and when 
the barracks will be occupied ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) : The barracks at Leeds will be 
ready for occupation on the Ist of July. 
Troops will probably be moved in during 
the month of August. 


DERRY LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that at a meeting of the Gover- 
nors of Derry Lunatic Asylum, held on 
the 14th of this month, a Report was re- 
ceived from a Committee appointed to 
select a site for the new asylum for 
County Derry, in which they recom- 
mended as a site for the new asylum a 
farm at Granshaw containing 290 acres, 
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and which is situated near the City of 
Derry ; whether he is aware that all the 
members of this Committee live in or 
near the City of Derry ; whether he is also 
aware that they had offers of sites from 
several central districts. of the county, 
and whether they visited any of those 
but the one at Granshaw; that the 
Chairman of the Governors said at the 
meeting that the Committee had given 
the Governors no information, and that 
the Derry Governors were in a majority, 
and could do as they wished in this 
matter ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that Derry is situated at the extreme end 
of the county, and therefore difficult to 
get at from various parts of the county, 
the Board of Control will consider the 
interests of the county at large, previous 
to approving of any site ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are 
correetly stated in the first two paragraphs. 
With regard to the remainder of the 
question, I am informed there were 20 
offers of sites for the new asylum and 
that of these the Committee visited four 
—two being near Derry and two near 
Limavaddy. The Report of the Com- 
mittee has not yet been laid officially 
before the Board of control, upon whom 
will devolve theentire legal responsibility 
in connection with the selection of a site. 
Before such selection is made the 
interests of the insane poor of the various 
portions of the district will be carefully 
considered. 


LAND PURCHASE [N COUNTY WATER- 
FORD. 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Land Commission were aware of it that 
Thomas Whelan, who has applied to the 
Land Commission for an advance to pur- 
chase a holding at Ballinafina, County 
Waterford, stated on oath at the Present- 
ment Sessions held at Carrickbeg on the 
12th of May last, that he got possession 
of the ho!ding in question on the 26th of 
February, 1894, and that prior to getting 
possession he signed the agreement to 
purchase; whether, if the facts are as 
stated, the Land Purchase Acts apply to 
such cases ; whether, under the circum- 
stances, the Land Commission, before 
making the advance, will make further 
inquiries into this case, and ascertain if 
any misrepresentation has been made to 
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them ; and whether the annuity to which 
Whelan will be subject if this sale is 

carried through will be £40, whereas the 

rent, for the non-payment of which the 

former tenant was evicted, was £79 a 
ear ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Pur- 
chase Acts only apply to enable tenants 
in occupation to purchase. An agree- 
ment to purchase where no tenancy or 
occupation under it existed and then the 
creation of a tenancy to carry it out 
would be improper and an evasion of the 
Acts. I have received a Report from the 
Land Commission, but am making 
further inquiries in the matter. 





JUSTICES’ CLERKS AND LICENSING 
BUSINESS. 

Mr. T. OWEN (Cornwall, Launces- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, in 
accordance with the promise he made 
last year (in answer to a Question), he 
has conferred with Mr. Attorney 
General with a view to taking steps to 
put an-end, in the public interest, to the 
practice whereby Justices’ clerks, whose 
duty it is to advise the Magistrates in 
licensing cases, regularly act as solicitors 
for brewers and licensed victuallers in 
connection with the sale or transfer of 
public houses in respect of which appli- 
cation subsequently come before such 
Justices ; and, if so, with what result ; 
and whether, in the interests of justice, he 
will now take steps to secure that Magis- 
trates’ clerks shall cease to occupy the 
conflicting positions of being, in connec- 
tion with the same cases, in the first 
instance the legal advisers to Courts of 
Petty Sessions, and afterwards the 
prosecuting solicitors before Quarter 
Sessions, with extra remuneration for 
each case committed for trial ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I did confer with 
the late Attorney General on the matter. 
We found on inquiry that the practice, 
so far as licensing cases are concerned, 
to which my hon. Friend refers, was not 
common, and that where it exists it 
usually extends only to the prepara- 
tion of formal notices by the 
Justices’ clerk. Upon the general 
question, the conclusion at which the 
Attorney General and I arrived.was, that 
the practical harm done by the existing 


Mr. Power 


{COMMONS} 
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system is so small, and the difficulties in 
the way of making any change so great, 
that it was not desirable to propose any 
legislation on the subject. To this view 
I must adhere, while there are many 
other subjects on which the necessity for 
legislation is both clearer and more 
urgent. 


COMMISSARY CLERKS IN SCOTLAND. 

Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he has considered a statement on behalf 
of those commissary clerks in Scotland 
who are paid by fees as to the injurious 
effect of Clause 13 of the Finance Bill 
upon their emoluments; and whether 
the Government propose to amend the 
clause so as to avoid the injustice, either 
by raising the proposed scale of fees, or 
lowering the proposed limit of value of 
the estates to which the fee of 15s. shall 
apply ; and, if not, whether the Treasury 
propose to obtain statutory power to 
grant compensation for loss of fees in 
such cases, as was done in similar cir- 
cumstances by the 12th section of “ The 
Revenue, Friendly Societies, and National 
Debt Act, 1882” ? 


Six J. T. HIBBERT : The statement 
has received consideration.. The Amend- 
ments to Clause 13, which will have the 
effect of confining personal applications 
to officers of Inland Revenue to estates 
of £500 gross, will greatly modify the 
effect of this clause upon the emoluments 
of clerks. If, however, those emoluments, 
or those of the Probate Registrars in 
Ireland, who are paid by fees, are in- 
juriously affeeted by the proposal, the 
Treasury will be prepared to compensate 
them, after the precedent of the Act of 
1882, mentioned in the question. 


THE VOLUNTEER MEDAL. 

Sir C. CAMERON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Volunteers who have served more than 
20 years, but whose service has not been 
continuous and does not come within 
paragraph 6 of the Army Order relating 
to the grant of a medal ; and whether he 
can see his way to grant such medals in 
cases where it can be proved that there 
has been a service of over 20 years, 
though not continuous ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A Circular is about to be issued which 
will allow, under certain specified cir- 
cumstances, a break in the continuity of 
service. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): May 
I ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will reconsider the question of granting 
decorations to Volunteers whose service, 
though sufficient and continuous, expired 
before the end of last year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have answered several questions on that 
subject. I do not see my way to accede 
to that proposal. 


LISTOWEL POOR LAW UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
recent disparaging suggestions as to the 
management of the Listowel Poor Law 
Union, whether he is aware that, at the 
close of the last financial year, on the 
25th of March, 1894, the Guardians had 
to credit of their bank account 
£1,941 7s, 10d., and assets outstanding 
to the value of £4,000, and whether, at 
the date in question, all substantial debts 
of the Union had been discharged, in- 
cluding a sum of £500 due for seed rate 
by the Glinn Union, lately incorporated 
with Listowel ; and that the Guardians 
have still kept to their credit a sum of 
over £1,000, although the sum of £690, 
balauce of seed rate due by the Glin 
Union, has been withdrawn from their 
account by sealed order; and whether 
the increase of charge for indoor and out- 
door relief is reasonably accounted for by 
a moderate improvement in the dietary, 
by pressure of poverty, owing to agri- 
cultural depression, by the number of 
evictions in the district, and by the effect 
of the emigration of young people upon 
the proportion of the aged in the Home 
population ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The clerk of the 
Listowel Board of Guardians reports that 
on the 25th of March last the Guardians 
had a credit balance at bank of 
£1,941 7s. 10d., and that the total assets 
outstanding amounted to £1,883 11s. 10d. 
At the close of the half-year to the 
25th of March last, the outstanding seed 
rate amounted to £1,189 17s. 4d,, nearly 
£1,000 of which were due by the divi- 
sions transferred from the late Glinn 
Union, but of which about one-half only 
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is recoverable, and there being at that 
date £690 12s, 10d. dune to the Board of 
Works, the outstanding seed rate cannot 
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be considered an asset. A sum of £500 
was paid to the Board of Works on the 
20th of February on account of seed loan 
for the transferred electoral divisions, but 
all the substantial debts of the Union had 
not on March 25th last been discharged, 
there being due to Union officers, con- 
tractors, and others £740 which, if then 
paid, would reduce the credit balance, to 
£1,200, After payment on the 30th of 
April of £690, balance of seed rate due 
by the Glinn Union, the Guardians had 
to their credit at bank £1,062, and at the 
present time the credit balance stands at 
£310. The dietary of the inmates of the 
workhouse has been improved of late 
years, and this to some extent has caused 
an increase of charge. No opinion is 
expressed as to the other causes alleged 
in the concluding paragraph. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he is aware 
that proposals have been made to the 
Transvaal Government under which a 
monopoly for the importation into the 
Transvaal of cyanide of potassium and 
all compounds of cyanogen, now for some 
years largely in use in that country for 
the extraction of gold from minerals, 
would be granted to a single individual 
or Company, and under which a very 
heavy tax eould be imposed on the gold 
industry, in which some millions of British 
capital has now been invested; if he is 
aware that much of this capital has been 
invested under the impression that the 
means used in this industry, such as mer- 
eury and cyanide of potassium, were 
subject in their use only to the conditions 
existing up to now; and if the Colonial 
Office will use its friendly offices with 
the Transvaal Government to prevent 
this great injury to the gold industry of 
the Transvaal in the interests of the in- 
dustry and of British investors, who own 
the ter part ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I have no official knowledge of the facts 
set forth in the first two paragraphs of 
the hon. Member’s question. But I re- 
coguise the importance of the matter as 
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affecting the mining industry, and upon a 
proper representation from the interests 
affected being made, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment would be prepared favourably 
to consider the question of making a 
friendly representation to the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic 
should the faets seem to warrant such a 
course. 

Carptars NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I will take steps to lay the facts before 
the hon. Gentleman. Will he, in the 
meantime, prevent any further action in 
the direction indicated in the question ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: We can do 
nothing until we have the facts before 
us. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Carrain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether an agreement between 
the Post Office and the National Tele- 
phone Company has been in preparation 
for two years ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that he has stated on various 
occasions during the last year that the 
agreement would be shortly laid before 
the House of Commons, he can now state 
definitely before what date the agreement 
will be produced ? At the same time, I 
may ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he is aware that the effect of the 
long delay in concluding the agreement 
between the Post Office and the National 
Telephone Company, and the refusal of 
the Post Office in the meantime to grant 
licences to Municipalities, has been to 
enable the National Telephone Company 
to increase their monopoly and place 
themselves in a better position than 
those Municipalities which wish to ob- 
tain licences ; and if he can state how 
many applications for local licences from 
Municipalities have been received since 
it was decided to purchase the trunk 
lines ? 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
May I at the same time ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the terms of 
the agreement with the National Tele- 
phone Company have yet been settled ; 
and, if not, are they likely to be settled 
soon ; and whether he is aware that the 
great delay in settling the agreement is 
extremely inconvenient to Local Autho- 
rities who are desirous to deal with the 
question of telephonic communication ? 


Mr. S. Buxton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I wish also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a question of which I 
have given him private notice, i.e., whe- 
ther he will take care that in any a 
ment between himself and the National 
Telephone Company provisions are made 
that in the event of the purchase by the 
State of the Company’s property only 
the market value of the stock and plant 
actually belonging to the Company shall 
be paid as consideration money, without 
taking into account prospective profits, 
or any claim for goodwill, or any similar 
claim ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) ; 
Since I answered a question on this sub- 
ject on the 30th of April last further points 
of considerable complexity have arisen 
in connection with the settlement of the 
details of the agreement. While I very 
much regret the delay which has oc- 
eurred—a delay which is in no respect 
due to any absence of effort on my part to 
bring it to a successful conclusion—I 
eannot think that it has enabled the 
National Telephone Company either to 
increase their monopoly or to place 
themselves in a better position. In fact, 
the hon. Member for the Southern Divi- 
sion of Westmoreland appears to forget 
that the National Telephone igen 
only enjoy a temporary licence whic 
terminates in 1911, and that every month 
that passes must therefore have the effect 
of reducing the value of their goodwill 
in the business. I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will not press me to answer the latter 
part of his question, as I do not think it 
would be desirable in the public interest 
to reply to it at the present moment. 
With reference to the question of which 
the hon. Member for Canterbury has 
given me private notice, I must point out 
that the agreement now being negotiated 
is simply intended to give effect to the 
arrangement made by the late Govern- 
ment for the purchase of the Company’s 
Trunk wires—an arrangement which did 
not contemplate any interference with the 
general conditions of the existing licence. 


FEMALE FACTORY INSPECTORS. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he will arrange 
for the appointment of a female Inspector, 
resident in Ireland, for factories aud 
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workshops in that country, in the same 
manner end under the same conditions as 
those of England and Scotland ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I must refer my 
hon. Friend to the answer I gave to a 
similar question on the 4th of this month ; 
but in illustration of what I then stated 
as to the attention that was being, and 
would continue to be, given by the lady 
Inspectors to Irish industries, I may 
mention that one of them spent most of 
her time in April and May in Ireland, 
and conducted prosecutions in Dublin, 
Belfast, and Kingstown. 


PROSECUTION FOR CRUELTY TO A 
BULLOCK AT GLOUCESTER. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): 1 beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the case 
of Davis and Pocock, who were summoned 
on the 2nd ultimo, before the Gloucester 
County Bench, for cruelty to a bullock 
by driving it for three miles to market 
when lame from a fracture of a leg; 
whether he is aware that it was proved 
by the medical witnesses that the animal 
was suffering pain and was unfit to be so 
driven ; whether in holding that the act 
of the defendants did not constitute 
cruelty, and in dismissing the case the 
Justices committed an error of law ; and 
whether he will direct the case to be 
disposed of in accordance with the 
evidence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been drawn to the case to which my hon. 
Friend refers, and I find that although the 


animal which was thesubject of the charge 
of cruelty was lame from a fracture of 
the leg, the fracture had taken place 
more than a year ago. Evidence was 
given %o the effect that the animal was 
suffering pain and was unfit to be driven ; 
but there was counter-evidence to show 
that though from this old fracture the 
animal limped badly, he did not suffer 
pain, and could be driven without cruelty. 
The Justices held that a case of cruelty 
was not made out against the defendants, 
and dismissed it accordingly. In this, 
whether their decision was right or 
wrong in point of fact, they committed 
no error in law ; and I have no power to 
give any instructions for the re-hearing 
of the case. 
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AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the circumstances 
relating to the dismissal of Mr. W. S. 
Aldis from’ the post of Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Auck- 
land ; whether he is aware that, although 
Mr. Aldis was appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship under agreement with the 
New Zealand Government, by the terms 
of which six months’ notice in writing 
was to be given for the termination 
thereof, he has been dismissed from his 
Professorship without any proper notice, 
and, in fact, without any notice from the 
said Government ; and that the Colonial 
Government has refused to consider Mr. 
Aldis’s claim to be either reinstated or 
compensated ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has addressed any remon- 
strance to the Government of New Zea- 
land respecting the matter ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: We have received 
no official information on the subject, as 
the matter is not one that would come 
under our cognizance ; nor is it one with 
which, as I understand, the Government 
of New Zealand have anything to do. 

Sr R. WEBSTER: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that this is not an 
isolated case, and that other gentlemen 
have been similarly treated ? 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): Is 
it not a fact that Professor Aldis was 
not appointed by the New Zealand Go- 
vernment at all, but by the Auckland 
University College, which is an indepen- 
dent corporation in no way under the 
control of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment; and also is it not a fact that the 
Governing Body of the Auckland Uni- 
versity College was acting within the 
terms of the agreement in terminating 
the Professor’s engagement ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I have no facts 
before me which will enable me to answer 
the latter part of the hon. Member's ques- 
tion. The statement in the first part of 
the question is perfectly true. 


BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION IN 
SUSSEX. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if any, 
and what, person was appointed by the 
Court in the bankruptcy of Mr, W. E. 
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Warren, late of Iping Paper Mills, 
Sussex, jo represent the debtor, in accord- 
ance with Rule 271 of the Bankruptcy 
Acts 1883 and 1590, he being at the time 
detained under certificates as a person of 
unsound mind; if the debtor, or any 
person duly appointed as his representa- 
tive, was present at any public examiva- 
tion during the bankruptey proceedings ; 
and, if not, whether any order was made 
under Section 2 of “'The Bankruptcy 
Act, 1890,” to dispense with his public 
examination, and upon whose application 
was such order made; and if the Board 
will allow the debtor or his solicitor to 
see the accounts trausmitted to the Board 
by the Trustee under Rule 289, and any 
Report on his accounts which may be 
made to the Board before his release is 
granted under Section 82 of “ The Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1883 ” ? 

Mr. BRYCE: No person was ap- 
pointed by the Court under Rule 271 of 
the Bankruptcy Rules to represent Mr. 
W. E. Warren, No public examination 
has been held. The sitting of the Court 
for the public examination was fixed for 
the 20th of August, 1891, but was ad- 
journed sine die in consequence of the 
debtor’s non-appearance. The examina- 
tion has not been dispensed with under 
Section 2 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1890, 
If the debtor desires to obtain his dis- 
charge it will be necessary that the 
examination should be proceeded with in 
the usual way. The accounts transmitted 
by the Trustee under Rule 289 are by 
Statute open to the inspection of any 
creditor or of the bankrupt, or of any 
person interested. There is no statutory 
right to inspect Reports prepared under 
Section 82 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, 
but when the Report is prepared in the 
present case it will be considered whether 
an inspection of it can be permitted. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: 
May I ask whether the estate of an 
alleged Junatic is liable to be adminis- 
tered in bankruptcy without any person 
being appointed to represent his interest, 
or without any communication to the 
Judge in bankruptcy or the Lord Chan- 
cellor ? 

Mr. BRYCE; The question does not 
arise out of my answer, and I think 
notice should be given of it, It does 
not appear from the circumstances of the 
case, so far as I can ascertain, that any 
injustice has been done. 


Mr. Heywood Johnstone 
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| COMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCES IN THE 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

Mr. HANBURY: I to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he can now 
say whether the rate of compensation or 
compassionate allowance in the case of 
persons killed or injured in the Govern- 
ment employment at the Ordnance 
Factories can be increased by the Treasury 
without further previous - Parliamentary 
sanction; and what are the powers of the 
Treasury in this respect ? 

*Smr J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said : The powers of the Treasury are laid 
down, as regards compensation or com- 
passionate allowances in the case of 
person killed or injured at the Ordnance 
Factories, in the Warrant of September, 
1887, framed in pursuance of Section 1 
of the Superannuation Act of that year, 
and those powers cannot be extended 
without further legislation. 

Mr. HANBURY : But is it not the 
fact that in the case of the allowances 
made to the widows of the men killed at 
Waltham, the Treasury can, without 
going to Parliament for extra powers, in- 
erease the sum ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Only within 
the limits of the Warrant. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD = (Essex, 
Epping) : How is it that these widows 
only got pensions of 5s. or 6s. a week 
instead of a sum equal to the pay re- 
ceived by their husbands ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : That question 
should be addressed to the War Office. 

Mr. HANBURY : Has the maximum 
under the Warrant been allowed to the 
relatives of the men who were killed 
recently at Waltham Abbey ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot say. 


THE CONGO TREATY. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Elecesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will endeavour to come to an under- 
standing with the French Government 
that French Forces shall not advance 
into the Equatorial Provinces during 
the discussion of the French claims with 
regard to the Congo Treaty of the 12th 
of May? I should also like to ask the 
hon. Baronet if he can inform the House 
as to the present position of the French 
forces ? 
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Gosport Foreign 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I can give no information on 
the last point without notice. I cannot 
add anything to previous statements with 
reference to the pending discussion be- 
tween the two Governments. 


COMMANDEERING IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether a protest has 
been addressed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Transvaal Government 
against the commandeering of British 
subjects for service in the Transvaal ; 
and, if so, what reply has been given 
by the Transvaal Government to this 
protest ? 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): At the same time, I 
may ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
there is any further reply as yet from 
the Government of the South African 
Republic in regard to the commandeering 
of British subjects for military service 
against certain native tribes ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Acting High 
Commissioner for South Africa has ad- 
dressed a friendly representation to the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public on this subject, and we are in 
further communication with Sir H. Loch 
on the subject. No reply has as yet 
been received from the South African 
Republic. 


FRANCHISE ACTS—REMUNERATION OF 
IRISH POOR LAW OFFICIALS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Local Government Board for Ireland 
adopted last year a reduced scale for pay- 
ment to clerks of Unions aud poor rate 
collectors for their services in connection 
with the Registration Acts; that pay- 
ments subsequently made to these officials 
under the former seale for work done 
while the former scale was in force were 
surcharged by the auditors of the Local 
Government Board in different Unions ; 
that the County Court Judge for Mona- 
ghan has decreed a Board of Poor Law 
Guardians for the full amount under the 
old scale in a test case brought before 
him by the Union officials interested ; 
whether, since this decision, lawsuits in- 
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volving costs to the rates have been taken 
by these officials against several Boards 
of Guardians for payment under the old 
seale, and the Local Government Board, 
in a letter dated 2nd of June last, have 
refused to give the Tobercurry Board 
of Guardians any definite advice in the 
matter ; and whether he is prepared to 
recommend that the Local Government 
Board shall take competent legal advice 
as to the exact scope and legality of 
their orders in this matter, and advise 
the Board of Guardians accordingly, so 
as to save litigation with their officials 
and consequent loss to the rates in various 
Unions in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
generally as stated in the first and second 
paragraphs. The Local Government Board 
were advised that the Order of the 23rd 
of September last applied to all pay- 
ments made after that date, and that the 
facts that the services in question, or 
some of them, were performed before that 
date made no difference. In recent cases 
the Board have suggested to Boards of 
Guardians that they should act as ad- 
vised, by their own solicitor or counsel 
before making payments for duties dis- 
charged prior to the issue of the recent 
Order, and this course was followed in 
the Tobercurry case referred to. In the 
absence of a decision of a High Court 
on the point, the Board have deemed it 
expedient to suggest this course to the 
Guardians in every case in which they 
are called upon to give a decision. The 
Board’s advice to the Guardians will of 
course influence the auditors in their 
action. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take any steps to get a deci- 
sion of the High Court on the subject ? 
The Guardians are in this dilemma: Ii 
they pay on the old scale they are sur- 
charged, and if under the new they are 
decreed by the County Court Judge. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will inquire if it 
be possible. 


GOSPORT FOREIGN ANIMALS WHARF. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : In the absence 
of the hon. Member for the Walthamstow 
Division of Essex, I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
he will explain why the landing of 
American cattle by means of lighters 
from large vessels is sanctioned at the 
Foreign Animals Wharf at Deptford, 








London 


but a similar practice is not recognised in 
the case of the Foreign Animals Wharf 
at Gosport ; aud whether there is any 
legal objection to such landing by means 
of lighters taking place at Gosport ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The Foreign 
Animals Wharf at Deptford is part of 
the Port of London, and the vessel from 
which animals are transhipped for land- 
ing there has practically arrived at her 
destination, and is merely proceeding to 
some other wharf in the same port to 
complete the work of unloading and for 
disinfection or cleansing. In the case of 
Gosport, what is proposed is that ocean 
steamers should be detained in the 
Channel for the purpose of transferring 
cattle into lighters before proceeding to 
the port of destination, or else that 
animals should be allowed to be tran- 
shipped in the Thames and taken round 
to Gosport in small vessels for landing 
there. There is, therefore, an essential 
difference between the two cases, and 
although Iam not prepared to say that 
there is any absolute legal objection to 
either of the arrangements proposed, I 
believe that they would be inconsistent 
with the maintenance of that reasonable 
security against the introduction of 
diseased animals which the law is de- 
signed to afford. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that at Gosport the vessels are to be de- 
tained in the Channel and the animals 
transhipped ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: There is no 
place at Gosport at which the animals 
can be landed from these large vessels. 
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WEXFORD LETTER DELIVERIES. 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that in several of the 
country districts served from Wexford 
Post Office the first delivery of letters 
does not take place until 1.30 p.m. ; if 
such late deliveries are due to the irregular 
working of the mail train between Dublin 
and Wexford; whether the said train 
very often takes 11 hours and a-half to 
do a journey of about 92 miles; and if 
steps will be taken to remedy this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : It is true that in 
a portion of the outlying district of 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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Wexford the delivery is as late as the 
hour mentioned, and the lateness is in a 
measure due to the irregular working of 
the mail train. My Department is in 
communication with the Railway Com- 
pany on the subject, and I understand 
that the Company are taking steps for 
securing a punctual working of the 
train. 


LONDON POLICE BOOTS. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, in spite of the efforts of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, consider- 
able dissatisfaction continues to prevail 
among the constables iu the Metropolitan 
Police Force with respect to the quality 
and comfort of the boots issued to them, 
and which are supplied by contract ; 
and whether he will consult with the 
Chief Commissioner as to the advisability 
of giving to the members of the Force 
the option of being supplied with con- 
tract boots or receiving in lieu the con- 
tract price with permission to supply 
themselves with boots in accordance 
with the regulation pattern ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Commissioner 
is unaware that dissatisfaction prevails 
amongst the constables in respect to the 
quality and comfort of the boots issued 
to them. The boots are of very good 
quality, and men are given the fullest 
opportunity of fitting themselves, and 
even of changing the boots after they 
have been worn if they prove uncomfort- 
able. The present contract was entered 
into in 1892, and has still three years to 
run. It would be impossible for men to 
supply themselves with boots of the 
same quality if they received money 
allowance equivalent to the contract 
price ; but the Commissioner will consider 
this point before the expiration of the 
contract, and will report to the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Is the Home Secretary prepared to 
relieve the Imperial Parliament from the 
consideration of the boots of the Metro- 
politan Police by handing over the police 
to the control of the London County 
Council ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


Mr. HANBURY : Who is responsible 
for the contract—the Chief Commissioner 
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of Policeor, the Director of Army 
Clothing Contracts ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Director of 
Army Clothing Contracts has nothing to 
do with this matter. 


DURATION OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
there is any limit as to the number of 
years for which a Government contract 
can be put out; and, if so, what that 
limit is ? 

Sr J. T. HIBBERT : 


aware of any such limit. 


I am not 


THE SPANISH TARIFF. 

Mr. RAWSON SHAW (Halifax) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether it is a 
fact that the negotiations between 
England and Spain, concerning the Span- 
ish Tariff, are now broken off, and that 
all goods on order at present in England 
must be delivered in Spain prior to the 
Ist of July, or be subject to higher rates ; 
if so, whether the Government will take 
any steps which are in their power to 
obtain an extension of time for the 
numerous English manufacturers who 
will, under present circumstances, suffer 
severely, owiug to the shortness of notice, 
and so enable them to execute their 
orders before any change is made ? 

Sir E. GREY: We are not aware of 
any foundation for this rumour. The 
negotiations are not broken off, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have no reason to 
suppose that any change in the tariff 
rates to which British goods are now 
subject is impending. 


ALLEGED PIRACY BY ESSEX 
FISHERMEN. 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if his atten- 
tion has been called to the trial of certain 
Tollesbury fishermen and dredgers for 
alleged piracy, at the Essex Assizes, and 
to the observations of the Judge (Mr. 
Justice Day) that if the Legislature had 
time to devote to such objects as the 
preservation of the public oyster fishery, 
he thought they would do well to make 
removals of cultch, to the destruction of 
such fisheries, unlawful ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he would take steps to obtain a sus- 
pension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule, if 
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the present opposition continues to the 
Bill now before this Honse haying that 
object, so that it might become law this 
Session ? 

Mayor RASCH: As I have blocked 
the Bill referred to, I wish to ask. the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he thinks 
it is reasonable, seeing the Government 
have taken the whole time of the House, 
that I should allow a Bill which involves 
the destruetion of the trade of my con- 
stituents, the fishermen and owners of the 
Tollesbury oyster fisheries, to pass en- 
tirely without discussion ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I have seen 
the newspaper aceount of the proceed- 
ings referred to by my hon. Friend. I 
venture to hope, having regard to those 
proceedings and to the widespread de- 
mand for the Bill referred to, that the 
hon. and gallant Member for South-East 
Essex will withdraw his opposition to 
the Bill. He is, I believe, the only Mem- 
ber in the House who opposes it, and 
who delays legislation which the other 
Members for Essex and the Fisheries 
Committees all over England are anxious 
to obtain, and which would be very much 
in the interests of the consumers of 
oysters. ButI am not at present able to 
state what course it will be proper to 
take with regard to the suggestion of my 
hon. Friend. In reply to the question of 
the hon, and gallant Member for South- 
East Essex, I cannot admit that the 
description he has given of the Bill is 
correct. On the contrary, it is far from 
being so. Still, that, of course, is a 
matter which involves argument. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it not the 
case that in the last Parliament the Go- 
vernment took non-contentious Bills as 
the first Order of the Day ? 

Masor RASCH : I beg to inform the 
right hou, Gentleman that I cannot with- 
draw my opposition, 


Frontier, 


THE TUNIS-TRIPOLI FRONTIER, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is able to state what foundation 
there is for the statement published in 
the Press, to the effect that Turkish 
functionaries, while on a tax collecting 
tour through Tripoli, found that the Arab 
citidal at Kassar-Bugardin, in Tripoli, 


pear to the Frontiers of Tunis, 
had been occupied, and was then in oecu- 
4D 
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pation by French troops, and that the 
inhabitants of Ghadames and Ghat have 
been brought into a great state of alarm 
by this occupation of Turkish territory, 
and, fearing a further French invasion, 
have demanded of the Turkish Governor 
General the adoption of defensive 
measures to provide against any such in- 
vasion ; and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are able to say, or if not now 
able to say whether they will ascertain, 
if the Turkish Government has made to 
the French Government any protest or 
remonstrance against the occupation by 
France of Turkish territory in Tripoli ? 

Srr E. GREY: We have no infor- 
mation as to the proceedings referred to. 
In 1890 the Porte formally reserved its 
rights over the hinterland of Tripoli, but 
we have no reason to believe that it has 
recently made any protest or remonstrance 
to the French Government. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS FOR 
THE ARMY. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
various statements in the newspapers 
from time to time with regard to alleged 
want of proper supervision at the various 
centres during the period of local prelimi- 
nary examinations for the Army, whereby 
certain candidates were favoured above 
others, and that teachers and others in- 
terested in the success of candidates were 
said to have been on the committee of 
supervision ; and whether, in regard to 
the Army Sandhurst Examination to be 
held at local centres, he intends to take 
steps to exclude from the conduct of the 
examination all local schoolmasters or 
tutors whose pupils. may be under 
examination ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Local preliminary examinations for the 
Army are conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, who inform me that the 
superintending examiners have in no case 
any connection, as schoolmasters or 
tutors, with the centres where the com- 
petitions take place. The superintend- 
ence and conduct of the examinations 
are exclusively vested in these ex- 
amuners. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman seen the serious statements 
made in the Army and Navy Gazette 
of June 2 ? 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am afraid I have not seen the paper in 
question. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The matter is under the control of the 
Civil Service Examiners. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS. 

Sir A. SCOBLE (Hackney, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether pensions to the wives and chil- 
dren of members of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, which are provided from funds 
contributed partly by the members of 
that Service, and partly by the Govern- 
ment of India, are property liable to 
aggregation within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 2 (d) of the Finance Bill, or will Le 
taken into consideration in estimating the 
value of the estate of deceased members 
of that Service ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): I have not been 
able to look into the provisions 
of the Indian Pensions Act, but prima 
facie I should say that such pensions will 
fall within Sub-section (d) of Clause 2 
of the Bill. 


THE CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can inform the 
House when the final dividend will be 
paid to the depositors in the Cardiff 
Savings Bank, and what the amount 
of the final dividend will be; whether 
those who refused the composition offered 
in the first instance will be paidon the full 
amount due, or only on the same terms as 
the other depositors who accepted 17s. 6d. 
in the £1; and whether he can state 
to the House the total cost of the liquida- 
tion, inclusive of all law expenses, to date ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am informed by the Official Liquidator 
that he is now, with the sanction of the 
Court, engaged in distributing the first 
and final dividend to the depositors in 
the Cardiff Savings Bank. The dividend 
amounts to 3s. in the £1 on the balance 
found by the Court to be due to each 
depositor. Each depositor will be paid 
on the full amount so found to be due to 
him. The remuneration and costs are 
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fixed and allowed by the Court. The 
total amount cannot yet be stated, but is 
expected to come out at about £9,600. 


IRELAND AND THE NEW ESTATE DUTY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can lay upon the 
Table an Estimate of the annual pay- 
ment to the Exchequer which will be 
required from Ireland, should the Finance 
Bill become law, on account of the new 
Estate Duties from the estates of de- 
ceased occupying tenants on the prin- 
cipal value of the tenant-right of their 
holdings ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I can make 
no such estimate. The probate statistics 
for Ireland do not show separately the 
amount derived from probate on the 
tenant-right of occupying tenants, which, 
being personalty, is at present subject to 
Probate Duty on the marketable value of 
the tenant-right. Should the Finance 
Bill become law it cannot possibly be 
taxed on a greater value. This applies 
to tenant occupiers. As regards tenant 
purchasers, in whose case the tenant- 
right is merged in the ownership, I may 
state, as there seems to be some mis- 
understanding, that the unpaid purchase- 
money will, of course, be a deduction 
from the value of their property before it 
is charged to the tax. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give any idea of what the 
amount will come to, roughly speaking ? 


Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: And can he 
say how, unless in those cases where 
the specified value of the tenant-right 
has been fixed by the Court, such value 
is to be ascertained ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I can only 
reply that there is no separate account of 
the value procurable. 


INCOME TAX RELIEF CERTIFICATE. 

Mr. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, in consequence of 
all applications for the return of Income 
Tax being only dealt with at Somerset 
House, thus causing great trouble and 
delay, he will give instructions for the 
district surveyors to grant certificates of 
relief and repayment in all cases where 
they are satisfied that the applications 
are bond fide and satisfactory ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: Relief from 
Income Tax, by way of repayment, is 
directed by law to be made by the Special 
Commissioners, who act on the certificate 
of the District Commissioners. A 
from the purely legal question, there are 
insuperable administrative objections to 
surveyors of taxes being made a final 
court of appeal in these matters. 

Mr. BIDDULPH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman not give facilities to 
people instead of obstructing them ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If my hon. 
Friend will inform me what he wishes 
in the matter I will see if it can be 
done. 

Mr. BIDDULPH: I only ask on 
behalf of the general public, because the 
matter is one of universal complaint 
throughout the country. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I can only 
ask my hon. Friend to send me _particu- 
lars in writing showing how the public 
may be benefited, and I will then con- 
sider what can be done. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS AND THE 
FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the heads of the 
Chancery and Probate Divisions of the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland have 
been consulted with reference to the pro- 
visions of Clause 13 of the Finance Bill ; 
and, if so, what opinion they have ex- 
pressed on the subject ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No official 
communications have passed on the sub- 
ject. The Amendment proposed to 
Clause 13, which limits personal applica- 
tions to Iniand Revenue Officers to 
estates of £500 gross, will greatly 
modify the effect of the Bill, as far as it 
concerns the officials of the Probate 
Division of the High Court in Ireland. 


WIGAN INCOME TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—(1) whether, in addition to the 
ordinary Commissioners of Income Tax 
in Wigan, there are appointed other 
additional Commissioners; and, if so, 
how many, and what are their names ; 
and (2) whether it would be competent 
for any person seeking remission from 
unfair taxation to appear before the 
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Commissioners by a non-legal representa- 
tive ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT : (1) I am in- 
formed that in the Division of Wigan 
there are no “ Additional” Commis- 
sioners. Their duties are performed by 
the General” Commissioners. (2) This 
is a matter which must be regarded as 
within the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners. I have already informed the 
hon. Member what is the strict legal 
position. 


DEATH SENTENCE IN INDIA. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India if 
he has received any information regard- 
ing the sentence of death alleged to have 
been passed by the Sessions Judge of 
Bhagalpore upon a young lad 10 years 
of age; and, if so, will he lay any 
Papers upon the Table of the House ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I have made a full in- 
quiry into the case, and I have read the 
Judgment of the High Court. The boy 
to whom the question refers was charged 
with taking a younger boy into an un- 
inhabited house, and there robbing bim 
and inflicting upon him grievous bodily 
harm. It appears that the prosecutor 
was wounded very severely, and was left 
in a state of insensibility. The High 
Court, in their Judgment, stuted that 
there was no doubt that he was shock- 
ingly wounded. The case was tried be- 
fore the Sessions Judge with two as- 
sessors. The Judge and one assessor 
were of opinion that the accused was 
guilty ; the other assessor dissented from 
their verdict. Under the Indian Penal 
Code, the minimum penalty for an offence 
of this description is seven years’ im- 
prisonment, and the boy was sentenced 
in accordance with the Code to this 
punishment. But the Judge availed 
himself of the power conferred upon him 
by. the Indian Reformatories Act, and 
commuted the penalty to that of deten- 
_tion for a period of seven years in a 
reformatory school. The boy appealed 
to the High Court at Calcutta, and the 
Judges of that Court, after a most care- 
ful consideration of all the evidence, 
were of opinion that it was not sufficient 
to justify a conviction, and they directed 
the release of the boy, Iu these circum- 
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stances, I see no necessity for laying any 


Papers upon the Table of the House. 


Mr. CAINE: The ‘sentence has not 
been carried out ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND 
VIVISECTION, 

Cotoxe. LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been drawn. to the Report of the Pro- 
fessor of Pathology in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, printed in Zhe Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reporter of the 25th of May, 
wherein it is stated that Professor Filehne 
of the University of Breslau carried on 
work there during the Lent and _ part of 
the Michaeimas Terms; whether that 
work, referred to as research work, in- 
volved experiments on living animals ; 
whether he is aware that Professor 
Filehne has not been returned as having 
been licensed or certificated last year at 
Cambridge or elsewhere; whether he 
will state how many experiments the 
Professor made, and of what kind ; and 
if there should have been a breach of the 
law who is responsible for it, and 
whether any proceedings will be taken 
in regard to it ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative, but to 
the second that Professor Filehne did 
not himself perform any experiments on 
living animals, and it is consequently un- 
necessary to answer the remaining ques- 
tions. Any such experiments involved 
in his researches were performed by duly 
licensed persons. I think I ought toadd 
that the question suggests that a dis- 
tinguished foreign man of science, when 
residing in this country as a guest, com- 
mitted a breach of the law, and that his 
hosts connived at his doing so, and that 
it would be well that before such ques- 
tions are put adequate inquiry should be 
made to ascertain that there is ground 
for them. 


THE ACHILL SEED RATE. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether there is any foundation for the 
report that a police force has gone to 
Achill Island to assist in the collevetion 
of the seed rate, and, if so, whether, 
under the present peculiarly distressing 
circumstances, he will advise the Lord 
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Lieutenant to exercise his power to post- 
pone the repayment of the loan ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: It is true that 
application has been made for a force of 
police to proteet the rate collector while 
engaged collecting some £400 of arrears 
of rate due in Achill Island under the 
Seed Loans Act. Under the cireum- 
stances, in view of the distressed con- 
dition of the island, I have felt it my 
duty to advise the Lord Lieutenant that 
the time for the repayment of those 
arrears should be extended until Septem- 
ber next, and therefore I presume the 
collector engaged by the Board of Guar- 
dians will not go any further. In any 
case, the police will not assist in the col- 
lection by protecting the collector. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, it would be 
recollected that objection had been taken 
that no sufficient preliminary Resolution 
had been passed to authorise Clause 15 
of the Bill. He stated at the time that, 
if it were found to be so, he would move 
such a Resolution, and he had therefore 
put on the Paper a short Resolution 
which the authorities of the House con- 
sidered adequate. It was— 

“ That it is expedient to amend the provisions 

relating to the levying of Legacy Duty and Suc- 
cession Duty and to the assessment of such 
duties.” 
He understood, however, that it was 
desired that the Resolution should be 
more specific, and he had therefore in- 
corporated in a Resolution the actual 
terms of the clause. He understood that 
the Leader of the Opposition thought it 
would be convenient to postpone any dis- 
cussion until they came to the clause ; 
and he therefore contented himself by 
moving— 

“That it is expedient that the value for the 
purpose of Succession Duty of a succession to 
real property, arising on the death of a deceased 
person, shall, where the successor is competent 
to dispose of the property, be the principal value 
of the property, and that provision shall be 
made for the payment of such duty with interest 
from the expiration of 12 months after the date 
of the death on which the succession arose, and 
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the provisions of the existing law with respect 
to discount shall not apply.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient that the value for the 
purpose of Succession Duty of a succession to 
real property, arising on the death of a deceased 
person shall, where the successor is competent 
to dispose of the property, be the principal 
value of the property, and that provision shall 
be made for the payment of such duty with 
interest from the expiration of 12 months after 
the date of the death on which the succession 
arose, and the provision of the existing law with 
respect to discount shall not apply.”—(T7he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was correct in stating that the 
Leader of the Opposition thought it 
would be convenient to postpone any dis- 
cussion till they came to the clause. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, that the Notice on the Paper 
related to Legacy Duty and Succession 
Duty; but the Resolution moved referred 
to the Succession Duty only, and it would 
not enable them to deal with the Legacy 
Duty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Opposition 
had been anxious to meet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with regard to this 
Resolution and not to interpose any 
difficulty to the passing of it. If it 
would not cover an Amendment of the 
Legacy Duty, the right hon. Gentleman 
might move another Resolution if it were 
found necessary. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he should 
be anxious to accommodate himself to 
the wishes of the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES suggested 
that the reference to the Legacy Duty 
was necessary in consequence of a little 
slip in another clause. He was glad the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had moved 
the Resolution in that form,and of course 
it would not be opposed. 

Srr M. HICKS-BEACH asked if 
that would not require another Resolu- 
tion in Committee of Ways and Means 
to remedy the omission to which he had 
alluded ? 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he believed it could be done 
without a Resolution. 


Means. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
comMMITTEE. [Progress, 9th June.] 
[SIXTEENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 10. 


[- On Motion of The Soxiciror 
General (Mr. R. T. Reid, Dumfries, 
&c.), the following Amendments were 
agreed to :-— 


Page 8, line 16, leave out “ proof to 
their satisfaction,” and insert “ being 
satisfied.” 

Page 8, line 17, after “ been,” insert 
“or will be.” 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he wished, in 
line 18, to insert “ shall, if required,” in 
lieu of the word “may,” and he was 
willing, at the suggestion of the late 
Attorney General, to add the additional 
words “ by the person accountable.” He 
thought that this was not a matter as to 
which the Commissioners should have 
discretion. If the duty were paid they 
should be bound to grant a certificate. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
18, to leave out the word “may,” and 
insert the words “shall, if required by 
the person accountable."—(Mr. Bart- 
ley.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘may’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, he thought the 
clause as at present worded was more 
convenient and less likely to give rise to 
trouble. He doubted if the change 
would be a good one. 


*Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he should not so much object to the 
word “may” being retained. But it 
was obvious that if a certificate was to 
be given it should be on the request of 
the person accountable for the duty. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he thought the word 
“shall ” was necessary under the new 
conditions set up by this Bill. He did 
not know whether the Solicitor General 
bore in mind that under the system of 
taxation here imposed the number of 
certificates to be issued would be simply 
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enormous. He thought the Commissioners 
might be excused if for their own pro- 
tection they took some steps to prevent 
the wholesale issue of certificates. For 
the present he was afraid that neither the 
Government nor the Inland Revenue 
Authorities had formed the slightest 
notion of the enormous number of certifi- 
cates that would have to be issued under 
the Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved to in- 
sert the words “person accountable 
for.” He said he thought this Amend- 
ment was necessary. The clause 
contemplated the discharge of property 
from further claims in respect of duty. 
If these words were carried it would not 
only discharge the property, but the 
person accountable. When the certificate 
had been given there would be no further 
remedy either against the person or the 
property. 

Str J. RIGBY made some remarks 
which were inaudible in the Reporters’ 
Gallery. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rerp, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 8, line 20, to leave out “part of 
that estate,” and insert “the estate or 
part thereof as the case may be.” 


*Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) moved, in page 8, line 10, 
at end, insert— 

“ Provided always that the said Com- 
missioners shall allow to be deducted from the 
amount payable for such full Estate Duty any 
sum or sums shown to their satisfaction to have 
been legally paid as Death Duties on property 
situate outside the United Kingdom, to the 
Government of the country in which the 
property is situate, and in which equivalent 
exemption is granted in respect of Death Duties 

ayable there on property situate in the United 

<ingdom.” 
He said he wished tomake the suggestion 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
a view to saving the time of the House 
that the Amendment should be accepted 
without prejudice to any future settle- 
meut of the question. 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, he was obliged to the hon. Member, 
and he would tell him what the view of 
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Government generally was in this matter. 
As regarded the method of procedure, he 
did not think it would be a convenient 
form to put in any such important matter 
as this in the shape of an addition to 
Clause 10. He thought there must be a 
separate clause dealing with a matter of 
this consequence. The view of the Go- 
vernment was that whatever they did 
should be done for the colonies and not 
for all places outside the United King- 
dom. In principle the Government was 
prepared to accept the principle set forth 
in the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight. The 
object of that Amendment was to prevent 
the imposition of double duties—that was 
to say, where the colonies charged the 
duty that amount should be deducted 
from the charge made in this country. 
That he accepted in principle ; but if they 
made that abatement to the colonies, the 
colonies should make the abatement to 
them so as to secure reciprocity. It 
would be necessary to provide proper 
machinery. The most convenient mode 
of securing this reciprocity would be by 
applying a clause by Order in Council 
when Her Majesty was satisfied that the 
conditions were fulfilled. He undertook 
to bring up a clause which he thought 
would be a satisfactory settlement of the 
matter. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, after the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which, so far, was 
satisfactory, he should not press his pro- 
posal. His object in putting down the 
Amendment was to prevent what ap- 
peared to be the payment of a double 
duty, or, at any rate, a duty largely in 
excess of the Estate Duty. It seemed 
desirable that some system of reciprocity 
should be established so that the colonies 
should not be in the position any more 
than the Home Government to impose an 
excessive duty. He hoped, after what had 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the matter would be made to 
depend upon the principle of reciprocity 
being accepted by the colonies, and that 
when the right hon. Gentleman brought 
up his clause he would be able to say that 
an arrangement had been entered into with 
the colonies for a settlement of the 
matter. 

*Sir G. BADEN-POWELL said, he 
was sorry that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not come to his present 
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decision when the question was raised on 
& previous occasion, because in that case 
much time would have been saved. How- 
ever, he congratulated him upon the form 
which his decision had taken. The 
matter of reciprocity was a practical 
feature of his Amendment, which he was 
glad to find the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had accepted. Upon that principle 
he hoped tbat some communication would 
be made to the colonies. He would like 
to point out that in South Australia the 
matter was not a question of an Order in 
Council but of Statute Law, and he was 
surprised that the present Government 
should have consented to make preferen- 
tial arrangements which might be de- 
scribed as the thin end of the wedge of 
Protection. At the same time, he con- 
gratulated the Government generally 
upon the decision at which they had 
arrived. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he thought that 
the Government would meet with con- 
siderable difficulty when they came to 
apply the principle to property situated in 
foreign countries and also in many of our 
own dependencies. For instance, how 
was it to be applied to property in India 
and to those portions of our Eastern 
Possessions that were dependencies only 
of this Empire ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, he did not wish to 
discuss this question upon the present 
Amendment, but thought it desirable to 
wait until they saw what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed. He did not 
know whether there ought to be the same 
exemption in the case of foreign countries 
as in the case of the colonies. But while 
he suggested that the matter should not 
be debated at that time, he hoped, how- 
ever, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not assume that the Debate 
upon this important question had been 
concluded. It might be necessary to 
bring it up again on Report or in the 
shape of an Amendment to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s clause. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, the abate- 
ment would apply to colonial and not to 
foreign property. He wished it to be 
distinctly understood that the Govern- 
ment made no pretension to legislate in 
the colonies with regard to taxation. 
They did not propose to impose any tax 
upon any person in the colonies. They 
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only proposed that persons domiciled 
here should be subjected to certain taxa- 
tion which would fall upon any British 
subject, and they only proposed to get 
from the executor here duty to the 
extent of the assets which were under his 
control. They did not propose to go into 
the colonies to collect money where they 
had no jurisdiction or authority, but only 
to collect the duty from the executor at 
home. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, this question of exemption 
or guasi-exemption ought to be very 
carefully considered before being em- 
bodied in a clause. They would be 
differentiating between the colonies and 
foreign countries, and they must take 
care to avoid the possibility of the 
colonies imposing a duty upon property 
in Great Britain. As he understood the 
subject persons would have to pay the 
same amount of duty in the long run, 
whether the principle of the Amendment 
were really carried out or not. Theonly 
question was, whether the tax would go 
into the coffers of the Colonial Govern- 
ment or into those of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ? 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min), said, hethought that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had indicated too 
decided a preference for the language in 
which the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Wight had worded his Amendment. He 
pointed out that the words of the Amend- 
ment exempted a man from the payment 
of taxation in regard to property liable at 
the death of the deceased to Estate Duty 
in the country where it was situated. 
That would include Legacy Duty as well 
as Death Duty. How would the Amend- 
ment affect property liable to taxation 
other than Estate Duty ? Could any ex- 
emption be claimed in that case ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that pro- 
perty in the colonies liable to any Death 
Duty there would be entitled to have 
this duty deducted from the Estate 
Duty. 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the Legacy Duty as well as Estate Duty 
was payable here, and that the wording 
of the Amendment did not meet his 
difficulty. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL thought 
that was so. It was such a case as that 
which he had specially in view when he 
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drafted his Amendment, and which was 
precisely covered by it. 

Sm W. HARCOURT said, it was 
essential that they should bear in 
mind that the Government did not 
intend to establish in any forma 
differential duty as against English 
capital in favour of capital elsewhere. 
The Government must try to keep an 
even keel in the matter, and see that no 
advantage or disadvantage accrued to one 
party or the other. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought the question which had been 
raised was a very important one, 
and that the only way in which 
it could be fairly settled would be to 
arrive at some arrangement by which 
every colony would have the same 
rate, 


Amendment, by leave, witidrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Re- 
gis) moved to omit Sub-section (2). He 
said he thought that everything that 
could be done under Sub-section (2) with 
the time limit could be done under other 
sections of the Bill without the time 
limit. He admitted that it was necessary 
that the Commissioners should have the 
power given to them by Sub-section 2, 
but it seemed to him that the only 
powers the sub-section conferred upon 
them were already given in other parts of 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


Sub-section (2).—( Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(2) stand part of the Clause.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, he was grateful 
to the hon. Gentleman for trying to 
shorten the Bill, as anything in that 
direction would be a relief to the Go- 
vernment. He did not, however, think 
that it would improve the Bill to omit 
this sub-section. He should prefer that 
the sub-section should remain, even 
though it might overlap some of the 
other provisions of the Bill. He thought 
it was well to give the Commissioners 
an indication that estates should be 
wound up within two years. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
if the Attorney General considered the 
sub-section necessary he should not press 
his Amendment. 
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Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought it 
would be immensely difficult to get any- 
body to undertake the administration 
of an estate, when it was evident 
that after everything had been done 
it might take two years before the rate 
of the Estate Duty was determined. 
Some means ought to be adopted by 
which the unfortunate persons who would 
have to fulfil the duties of administrators 
might be relieved toa certain extent ; 
otherwise he was afraid that some public 
Department would have to be appointed 
to administer estates. 


1657 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) moved (on behalf of Mr. 
T. H. Bolton) to leave out, in page 8, 
lines 22 and 23, “after the lapse of two 
years from such death.” He said the 
object of this proposal was to omit the 
limit of two years which, under the clause 
as it stood, must necessarily elapse 
before an application could be made to 
the Commissioners. He thought that 
one of the terrors which this Bill would 
add, not to death but to survivorship, was 
that no estate could be wound up under 
it except after a very considerable period 
of time. The unfortunate people who 
came into property would be in the posi- 
tion of wards of the Commissioners or of 
suitors in Chancery in the bad old days. 
Why should it be said that two years 
must elapse before an application could 
be made to the Commissioners to fix the 
rate of duty ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
22, after the word “applies,” to leave out 
to the first “to,” in line 23.—(Mr. 
Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, he could do 
little more than repeat the reply he had 
given to the previous Amendment. He 
thought it was advisable to retain the 
limit of two years, and he could not 
accept the Amendment. 

Str R. WEBSTER said, there was a 
very important point underlying the 
Amendment which might have escaped 
the Attorney General’s attention. As 
the clause was now framed, practically 
speaking no application could be made to 
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the Commissioners for relief until after 
the lapse of two years. It was, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary to make 
provision for certain kinds of pro- 
perty being dealt with before the ex- 
piration of that period. An Amend- 
ment appeared lower down on the Paper 
with reference to the sale of reversions. 
If an executor satisfied the Commis- 
sioners that he intended to deal with 
certain property for money or money’s 
worth, it would, he (Sir R. Webster) 
thought, be absolutely necessary that 
there should be some means of making 
immediate application for a certificate of 
discharge. He should, therefore, have 
thought it would have been desirable to 
leave out the words “after the lapse of 
two years from such death,” so as to give 
the Commissioners a freer hand. If, 
however, the Government thought that 
such a limit must be retained in the Bill 
some protecting words must be inserted 
for dealing with special cases. No 
doubt it was desirable that there should 
be somewhere in the Bill an indication 
of the period within which estates must 
be wound up, but his suggestion to the 
Government was that this was not the 
best clause in which to insert such an 
indication. 

Srr J. RIGBY said, the Government 
had carefully considered this matter, and 
had had the benefit of the advice of those 
who were really acquainted with it. 
Under Clause 10, Sub-section 1, anyone 
could go before the Commission at any 
time and say that such-and-such circum- 
stances ought to satisfy the minds of the 
Commissioners that everything had been 
done. Two years was a limit which 
might well be fixed, because by the end 
of that time the Commissioners would 
have come to know all about the pro- 
perty and could act without further 
investigation. As to the Amendments 
which stood later on the Paper, he could 
not now deal with them, but he thought 
that a great deal of unnecessary appre- 
hension had been raised as to the case of 
reversioners. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not insist upon the Amend- 
ment. 

Srr M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
after what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said, he would suggest that the 
Government should consider whether 
“one year” would not be sufficient in- 
stead of “two years.” That would be 
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fixing a time limit—and a considerable 
time, too—after the death of the deceased, 
after which the Commissioners would 
exercise that discretion which this sub- 
section proposed to give them. It 
would be au enormous advantage to all 
concerned that, consistently with the re- 
quirements of the Revenue Department, 
these matters should be wound up, or 
that the Commissioners should be able to 
wind them up if they were satisfied 
under the provisions of this second sub- 
section. He did not know if that would 
commend itself to the hon. Member who 
moved the omission of the words, but if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
not accept the Amendment this proposal 
might be acceptable. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he would will- 
ingly give way in this matter if it were 
only a question of his opinion against 
those of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
knew as much as he did. But the Go- 
vernment had discussed the matter with 
officials who would be responsible for 
carrying out the Act, and knowing what 
they did as to the time occupied in the 
administration of estates those officials 
declared that they could not undertake 
the responsibility of the work with any 
degree of satisfaction unless they had a 
period of two years allowed them to turn 
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round in. The effect of shortening the 
period to one year would, he was 
afraid, only lead to dissatisfaction 


through the necessity the Commissioners 
would be under in so many cases of 
refusing certificates at the end of the 
specified time. No doubt in many cases 
the matter might be settled in a mo- 
ment ; but where they were called on by 
the mere statement of the persons inte- 
rested to fix the duty, unless more time 
than one year were allowed, they might 
not be able to do the work. He was 
not obstinately standing on his own 
opinion, but was guided in the matter by 
the views of the permanent officials. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. and 
learned: Gentleman the Attorney General 
had made a conciliatory speech, but, at 
the same time, one which might alarm the 
country by giving the impression that 
under the Bill certificates in many cases 
would not be given for two years. He 


understood that a term of years ought to 
be fixed which would not give rise to 
that dissatisfaction which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman suggested if the Com- 
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Bill, 
missiovers were frequently obliged to 
refuse certificates if the word “may” 
were altered to “shall.” He understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to mean 
that, though the Commissioners were not 
bound to give a certificate, yet it would 
give dissatisfaction —two years having 
been inserted in the Bill—if the certificate 
were refused at the end of the two years. 
A great deal naturally turned on the 
number of cases that might occur. He 
was afraid it would give the impression 
out of doors that the Government advi- 
sers thought there were a great many 
cases that would take longer than two 
years to deal with. He was sure the 
Inland Revenue authorities wished to do 
their utmost to reduce the time that would 
elapse before this important certificate 
was given. Would the Attorney General 
appeal once more to the Inland Revenue 
authorities before the Report stage was 
reached? 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, the matter had 
been discussed at length already, and he 
could not promise any change in the view 
of the Government. However, the 
authorities would be put in possession of 
everything said in the Committee on the 
subject. The matter would be put be- 
fore them again, and if they thought 
the Bill could be altered it should be 
done. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, that the period of two years 
might well be adopted if in the sub-sec- 
tion the words “ the Commissioners may 
determine the rate of the Estate Duty” 
were altered to “ the Commissioners shall 
determine the rate of the Estate Duty.” 

Mr. BYRNE said, he thought some 
such phraseology as this might be adopted: 
“shall, unless they see good reason to the 
contrary.” He did not want words put 
in which would compel the Commissioners 
at the end of two years to give a cer- 
ficate; but if they added these words 
they would differentiate from the former 
clause. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
Amendment that ought to have been 
carried was the one they had just passed, 
and in regard to that the Attorney 
General said the great virtue of it was 
the time limit. He spoke once before 
on this Bill on the subject of a. time 
limit, and he then proposed that the ex- 
ecutor should have 12 months and not six 
months in which to wind up the estate, 
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when he was assailed by the learned 
Attorney General, who said he was en- 
couraging habits of sloth ; now, when he 
wished to hurry up the Commissioners, 
the learned Attorney Geueral asserted 
they should be allowed to have two 
years. But there were circumstances 
that day that caused him not to press the 
Amendment to a Division, and he there- 
fore begged leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str R. WEBSTER wished now to 
move the Amendment to leave out of 
line 25 the words “and the several per- 
sons entitled thereto,” as he could not 
understand what was the necessity for 
these words. He understood it was the 
duty of the Commissioners, after the 
period of two years, to fix what the rate 
of the Estate Duty should be, and he 
quite agreed in thinking that should be 
done. The person accountable ought to 
give a full statement of all the property, 
but it seemed to him it would be un- 
fair that the Commissioners should be 
entitled to ask for information as to “ the 
several persons entitled thereto.” It 
might be a difficult thing for a person to 
give the information, though he agreed 
the Commissioners would be entitled to 
ask for full information, according to his 
best knowledge and belief, of all persons 
entitled thereto. He failed to see under 
what circamstances the information as to 
the “several persons entitled thereto” 
would affect the question the Commis- 
sioners had to solve, and having regard 
to the earlier provisions of the Bill it 
seemed to him these words were really 
unnecessary. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
25, to leave out the words “and the 
several persons entitled thereto.”—( Sir 


R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, that the informa- 
tion to be furnished would be according 
to the person’s best knowledge and 
belief, and therefore there was no diffi- 
culty about the matter. The person 
was simply told he should give a satis- 
factory acconnt, and in some cases he 
only could go so far as to say that he 
knew nothing of any other property or 
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of any other person interested in the 
property, aud that would be a full and 
complete statement. But why should not 
a man connected with the estate in that 
way be called upon to do that, and to say 
whether or not he knew certain properties 
and that he believed the owners to be 
so-and-so ? 

*Strr R. WEBSTER said, he did not 
wish to appear pertinacious, but the 
words were— 

“A full statement to the best of his know - 
ledge and belief of all property passing on such 
death and the several persons entitled thercto,” 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
in the position of controlling the Depart- 
ment they would not have so much diffi- 
culty, but he might shortly be in higher 
places. A man would have to go and 
make inquiries before he was supposed 
to have discharged his duties, and he 
submitted the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not sufficiently considered the 
meaning of the words. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, the information 
to be given the Commissioners might 
affect material questions, as in the case, 
for instance, of settled property, whether 
the settled property ought to be aggre- 
gated or not ; that would be of great im- 
portance to the Commissioners to know, 
and they had a right to have the infor- 
mation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, that in con- 
sequence of the discussion that took place 
just now, and the suggestions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney), be had handed in an 
Amendment to leave out of line 26 the 
word “may,” and insert the word “shall.” 
He submitted that, in this place, “ shall” 
was tbe proper word to use. The 
clause presumed that the persons should 
have given a full statement of all property 
and the persons entitled thereto, and 
therefore it ought not to be left optional 
to the Commissioners to determine the 
rate of interest. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
26, to leave out the word “ may,” in order 
to insert the word “shall.”—(Sir R. 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘may’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, that in reading 
the context it would be found that 
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“may” was directory only, whereas 
“shall” would be obligatory, and there- 
fore it would be very unfortunate indeed, 
taking the limit of two years, if they 
adopted this Amendment. They were 
dealing in some cases with estates belong- 
ing to persons having interests all over 
the world; in the other cases, where 
people died without any really recognised 
heirs, or without any heirs: at all, there 
were cases where for months and even 
years it was doubtful who ought to ad- 
minister the estate; and there were 
numerous cases in which two years would 
be a very small time indeed in which to 
get an approximate knowledge of the 
items of the property or of the persons 
interested in it. He agreed that taking 
things generally two years was enough, 
and in that time they might hope all 
these matters would be settled, but to 
say that after two years inall cases there 
should be a discharge given was going 
too far. Such a discharge would operate 
in favour of exonerating people who 
wanted todefraud the Revenue and escape 
the payment of the duty they ought to 
pay, and to adopt the Amendment would 
be an inducement to them at every stage 
to linger out the proceedings and prevent 
all being discovered, and at the end of 
two years they might say to the Com- 
missioners, “We have kept you at 
arm’s length all this time, and now in 
obedience to the Statute you are obliged 
to give a certificate.” This ought not 
to be, especially when from their conduct 
they might almost be satisfied there 
was something behind that was suspicious. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that if the Commissioners at 
the end of two years were not to be 
directed to fix the rate of duty on the 
estate the whole value of the clause dis- 
appeared. Whether two years or not 
was the proper period to fix he would not 
at this moment undertake to say, but it 
would be monstrous if they were always 
to keep these accounts open and to keep 
the liability of persons accountable for 
thisduty open. Under this Bill an entirely 
new principle of accountability had been 
set up; it was not merely that they 
were to be accountable for the property 
that came into their hands, but for a vast 
amount of other property of which they 
might be supposed to know something, 
and for which they were to be account- 
able. Under those circumstances, this 
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tremendous burden ought to be capable 
of being removed at some period or other. 
The period chosen by the Government 
was two years, and, that being so, it was 
nonsensical to say that it was only to be 
removed if tie Commissioners chose. 
That would destroy the whole value of 
the sub-section. To carry out the inten- 
tion of the sub-section he thought it was 
very necessary to substitute the word 
“shall” for “may.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, that considering the 
immense amount of information the In- 
land Revenue officers had, considering 
the great store of learning there was at 
Somerset House, considering they had 
had years to collect that information, 
and considering that the Government 
were giving power to enable them to 
get information from everyone, whether 
he knew anything about it or not, he was 
sure two years’ time was sufficient to 
wind up the estate, and at the end of that 
time it was only reasonable to say the 
matter should be wound up. There 
would be no loss to the Revenue. They 
asked that the Commissioners should be 
compelled to do—what ? To determine 
the rate of the Estate Duty on the pro- 
perty for which the person accountable 
was to pay. If any further property was 
discovered it could be taxed, and the only 
loss that could occur to the Revenue 
would be in the case where the estate 
was on the margin of one of the steps of 
graduation when the property coming in 
afterwards might have entitled them to a 
higher rate of duty. Except in very rare 
eases there would be no loss of Revenue 
on the undiscovered property. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) could not understand what objec- 
tion there was to make the language of 
the Statute a little more rigorous by 
transforming “may” into “shall,” 
accompanied by the qualifying words 
which had been suggested. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that the word “shall” occurred at the 
end of the sub-section in a very much 
more important relationship. The word 
“may” occurred only in relation to the 
determination of the Estate Duty, 
whereas the word “ shall” had reference 
to the giving of the certificate ; therefore, 
the original drafting of the clause ap- 
peared to be weak. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 212 ; 
Noes 166.—(Division List, No. 115.) 


Mr. GRANT ' LAWSON said, he 
wished, as a result of the discussion that 
afternoon, to move the following Amend- 
ment at the end of line 31 of the 
clause :— 

“ But any person aggrieved by the refusal of 

the Commissioners to determine such rate, or by 
the rate so determined, may appeal to the High 
Court in the manner directed by Rules of 
Court.” 
The hon. Member said, it was quite 
obvious there might be cases of hardship 
if the Commissioners were to refuse to 
determine the rate and wind the matter 
up. The Inland Revenue Commissioners 
acted at present with great kindness to 
those who applied personally to them, and 
acted justly to everybody as far as pos- 
sible. But because that was so now, and 
had been so in the past, it was no reason 
why it should always be so, and it was 
not desirable they should have, in the 
future, an uncontrolled power of keeping 
these matters open. As they had just 
passed the word “may” in this clause 
and made it optional, it was ouly reason- 
able they should now proceed to say that 
if anybody was aggrieved by the way the 
option of the Commissioners was exer- 
cised he should be allowed to appeal to 
the High Court. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
31, after the word “ discharge,” to insert 
the words 
“but any person aggrieved by the refusal of 
the Commissioners to determine such rate, or by 
the rate so determined, may appeal to the High 
Court in the manner directed by Rules of 
Court.”—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted,” 


*Sir J. RIGBY, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, if it were accepted it 
would deprive the Commissioners of that 
class of information they now got as 
strictly confidential. The Commissioners 
might have a reasonable suspicion that 
all the facts had not been disclosed ; they 
might receive some credible but unofficial 
and private information that such was 
the case, and it would be outrageous to 
bring all these matters before the High 
Court. The Commissioners would have 
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no power to bring evidence of this 
character before the High Court of 
Justice, and the High Court of Justice 
might decide that the Commissioners 
ought to give a certificate and they 
might not know the reasons—which 
might be potent and sufficient—that the 
Commissioners had for refusing. The 
reasons that the Commissioners bad for 
so acting might be good reasons, but not 
supported by strictly legal evidence. It 
could not, therefore, be put before the 
High Court, which in these cireumstances 
might decide against the Commissioners 
without having the proper materials 
before it for dealing with the subject. 

Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out that a 
practically similar Amendment, which he 
had moved to Clause 7, was accepted by 
the Solicitor General. The actual words 
of his Amendment were these— 

“ Any person aggrieved by the decision of the 

Commissioners under this sub-section, may 
appeal to the High Court within the time and 
in the manner directed by the Rules of 
Court.” 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Thirsk had moved a similar provision 
with reference to the decision of the 
Commissioners under the clause now being 
discussed. He should have thought there 
was not much difference, and that prac- 
tically the same Amendment having been 
accepted to a former clause, it might now 
be accepted to this. This was a matter 
which might properly be reviewed by the 
High Court and he thought there were 
very fair greunds for asking that the 
Amendment should be accepted. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, the Commis- 
sioners were to give a certificate after 
two years unless there was something 
serious to prevent them. If that was 
the case, surely it was only fair that the 
Court should judge whether the Com- 
missioners were acting reasonably or not. 
The Attorney General said it would be a 
matter of the absence of knowledge 
which would prevent the Commissioners 
giving a certificate, but surely in 
the interests of the public and of every- 
body, if there was this absence of know- 
ledge it was time, after two years, that 
this matter should be ended, and he 
entirely objected to the idea laid down 
by the Attorney General that these 
cases were to stand over, dependent upon 
secret knowledge which the Commis- 
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signers might have. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman said the Commis- 
sioners might have some secret evidence 
which might prevent them giving a cer- 
tifieate, but which they did not like to 
put into the witness box of the High 
Court, But these were the very cases 
they ought to look after, and he entirely 
objected to the notion that the Inland 
Revenue were to be the judges in this 
matter because of some secret evidence 
which nobody could appeal to or under- 
stand. They had passed a clause giving 
the Commissioners the right to go to any 
person they liked and demand informa- 
tion concerning an estate, whether the 
man knew anything about it or not, 
simply because the Commissioners might 
think he ought to know. Take a simple 
concrete case. There was a dispute 
between those who had to administer an 
estate and the Commissioners concerning 
the property. The Commissioners would 
say that they had reason to believe that 
there was more property in the estate 
than was shown by the affidavits and 
other evidence. Those persons who were 
administering the estate would say there 
was not, and the Commissioners would 
say they had reason to _ believe 
from those mysterious persons whom 
the Attorney General had referred 
to that there was further property. 
If that was the state of the case, how 
could it be settled except by an appeal 
to the High Court? These would be all 
large cases, in which there would be a 
good deal of conflicting evidence, and 
therefore it se2med to him only common 
justice that both parties should appear 
before an impartial tribunal by whom the 
difference could be settled. According to 
the Attorney General, they were to leave 
it absolutely to the Commissioners, who 
were to be the judges in their own cause 
and were not to give that appeal which, 
it seemed to him, every person in the 
country ought to have a right to if he 
felt himself aggrieved by the decision of 
the Commissioners. Inasmuch as they had 
retained the word “ may,” and were leaving 
it absolutely to the Commissioners to say 
whether they would or would not give 
these certificates—which were practically 
the title-deeds to much of the property 
—great hardships might be inflicted in 
many cases, and he hoped, therefore, his 
hon. Friend would press the Amendment 
to a Division. 
Mr. Bartley 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided -—Ayes 169 ; 
Noes 209.—(Division List, No. 116.) 


*Mr. T, H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) moved to insert a new sub-section 
enabling persons intending to deal with 
reversions in respect of which duty would 
become payable to apply to the Commis- 
sioners for a certificate fixing the rate of 
duty chargeable, the property thereupon 
to become freed in the hands of pur- 
chasers or mortgagees from any higher 
rate. He said that the liability to aggre- 
gation introduced an element of uncer- 
tainty into the value of reversions. The 
duty might, at a future time, when the 
reversionary interest fell into 
sion, be very largely increased, and that 
fact would militate against the saleable 
value of the reversionary interest. The 
variation would amount to 5 per cent. 
In the case of a stranger in blood the 
full duty might be very ccusiderable, 
amounting to as much as 16 per cent. 
This proposal was necessary in the in- 
terests of persons desirous of mortgaging 
or selling their reversions as well as In- 
surance Companies and others purehasing 
reversionary interests, and would be a 
mere act of justice to all the persons 
interested. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
31, after the word “ discharge,” to insert 
as a new sub-section the words— 

“(3) Any person intending to deal with a 
reversion in respect of which duty will there- 
after become payable may apply to the Com- 
missioners for a certificate fixing the rate at 
which duty is to be charged on such re- 
version, and such certificate when made shall 
free the sadn tent in the hands of purchasers or 
mort rom any higher rate of duty.”— 
(Mr. OH. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, that the Com- 
missioners already possessed under the 
earlier part of the Bill the power of 
granting certificates. Why should the 
purchasers and vendors of reversions be 
picked out for exceptionally favourable 
treatment ? The purchase of reversions 
was by its very nature a speculative busi- 
ness, because there were so many elements 
of uncertainty about the value of a rever- 
sion ; and that uncertainty would not be 
appreciably increased by the fact that 
the rate of duty was not fixed. In order 
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however, to further progress with the Bill 
and to assist business without giving an 
undue preference to one form of property, 
he would promise to bring in a clause 
enabling the Commissioners to come toa 
com ise where it was desirable. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, that this Amendment raised 
one of the many cases in which the Bill 
introduced difficulties and hardships with- 
out any advantage to the Revenue. The 
learned Attorney General did not seem 
to have grasped the point, because he 
said that under a previous part of the 
Bill the Commissionere could give a 
certificate. But that was only on pay- 
ment of the duty and after the death of 
the deceased. But reversioners often re- 
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adopted which would render the clause 
unnecessary ; but the clause as it stood 
would render sale compulsory, and would 
make the inheritance of a reversion really 
a misfortune to a man. Only rich per- 
sons and Insurance Companies would be 
able to hold reversions, and the result 
would be that the Excheqner would 
suffer loss. The result of the Bill would 
be that reversioners would be treated with 
great hardship. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the attention 
of the Committee had been chiefly 
directed to reversions expectant on the 
decease of father or mother, but the 
Amendment ought also to be considered 
with regard to reversions on the termina- 
tion of leases; and it was not in the 


quired to deal with their reversions 10, | public interest that there should be any 


20, or even 40 years before they fell in. 


impediment to dealing freely with the 


Again, the learned Attorney General | whole leasehold property of London or 


asked why should reversioners have ain any other part of 
given to Facilities had already been given for the 


privilege which was not 


the country. 


other property. For the simple reason | payment of Estate Duty while properties 
| were in possession, and it was only fair 
Consols would be as saleable as before, | that dealing with reversionary interests 
but reversions would not, because it would | 
“many cases practically impossible. 


that other property passed outright. 


be impossible to ascertain the duty. In 
hundreds and thousands of cases it was 
of great importance to raise a sum on 
reversionary rights to start a young man 


where necessary should not be made in 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) urged that 
' without the Amendment the Bill would 
interfere with a large legitimate and 


in life ; but, unless this Amendment were | increasing business done by Insurance 
| Companies. As they would be, of course, 
impossible, because no one could caleu- | bound to protect themselves against the 


accepted, this would become practically | 


late beforehand what the value of the | 
reversion would be. He hoped, there- 
fore, the learned Attorney General would 
see his way to accept this Amendment. 
Mr. BARTLEY urged that a rever- 


sion was often valueless to a man unless | 


he could sell it or raise money upon it, 
and a variation of 5 per ceut. in the duty 
to be charged would often make all the 


| 





risk of having to pay the highest Estate 
Duty, their margin of safety would often 
make a difference of hundreds of pounds 


| to a reversioner. Unless the Government 
| was prepared to say they would interfere 


by legislation with the sale of reversions 
altogether, it was only fair that this 
facility for dealing with them should be 
given. He therefore urged that they 


difference between a reversion being | should accept this Amendment or indicate 
worth anything and worth nothing. The | their intention to insert a provision on 


whole scope and scheme of this Bill was 


to put an enormous hardship on owners | 


and reversions, and this clause would 
only put them in a fair position with re- 
gard to other properties. No doubt the 
law ought not to encourage the sale of 
reversions, but the fact was that the Bill 
as it stood would make it necessary for 
all but rich men to sell them by putting 
the holders ina most unfair and awkward 
position, whereas it would be more in 
accordance with public policy to offer 
people facilities for keeping them. He 
regretted that some plan had not been 





| similar lines. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that was an 
important point. The difference repre- 
sented by uncertainty would be so sub- 
stantial as not only to reduce the amount 
to be paid by an Insurance Company on 
purchasing a reversion, but would cause 
the Company to hesitate in some cases to 
entertain the transaction at all. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, this 
point raised the question of beneficial 
interest accruing on death. It was 
doubtful whether reversions were really 
property passing on death, and therefore 
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whether they ought to be taxed under 
this Bill. The Attorney General had 
urged that reversions were, under any 
circumstances, speculative and that pur- 
chases of them must therefore be specu- 
lations in any case. But that might be 
said of every investment—that it involved 
uncertainty. These investments, on the 
other hand, were purchased on carefully 
framed actuarial tables, and the purchases 
were spread over a sufficient number of 
transactions to give an average of ‘cer- 
tainty. An ordinary part of the business of 
Insurance Companies was that of averages. 
By bringing in the principle of graduation 
the Government left it absolutely un- 
certain. what the rate on the reversion 
would be, and in such a case the actuary 
would be of no use. He had never met 
an actuary who was able to tell what a 
man would leave another at his death ; 
and until the table which gave infor- 
mation of that kind was framed, it would 
be impossible to give the rate on a re- 
version. The Amendment would enable 
the holders of reversions to raise money 
on the reversions to start themselves in 
life ; and it seemed hard that that should 
not be so. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
perhaps the explanation of the action of 
the Government in regard to this clause 
was to be found in the fact that the case 
of holders of reversions would be met by 
the new clause which the Government 
were about to introduce. But if that were 
not so, an answer might be given to the 
case which had been made in support of 
the Amendment. It had been shown that 
the holders of reversions would be under 
the Bill placed in the position of being 
only able to sell their reversions at a much 
lower rate than now, owing to the un- 
certain character of the charge that would 
be imposed on reversions by the Bill. He 
should like to know specifically from the 
Government whether they thought the 
new clause they were about to introduce 
would meet the difficulty ? 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
had promised to bring in a new clause 
to protect what they called commercial 
transactions. His answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was that the 
clause would not include the present case, 
but what was sufficient for the present 
case was Section 41 of the Succession 
Duty Act. 


Mr. Grant Lawson 
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Sir J. LUBBOCK: Will the hon. 
Gentleman speak up? We cannot hear 
him here. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he was only 
answering an argument he thought was 
not of any interest to the Committee. 
It was said that holders of reversions 
would be worse off under the Bill than 
at present. If people were not worse off 
by the operation of the Bill the Govern- 
ment would not get any Revenue. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his com- 
plaint was that, at present, holders of 
reversions knew the rate they would 
have to pay; but nobody knew what 
the rate would be under the Bill, 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, the complaint of 
the right hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, 
a reason against graduation ; but there 
were overwhelmingly better reasons in 
favour of it, The Government had 
already given the holder of the reversions 
the opportunity of paying the rate down ; 
and if they postponed the payment of 
the rate it was for their own ‘benefit they 
would do so, What was asked by the 
Amendment was that the holder of a 
reversion could go to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue and say, “We want 
to sell this property ; fix a final duty 
upon it now before you have time to 
investigate the matter, simply because it 
will be convenient for us and convenieut 
for the reversionary interest purchasing 
Companies.” He desired to speak of 
those Companies with respect, because 
he knew they performed a useful func- 
tion. It was said that, unless the rate 
was fixed, the Companies would be 
obliged, in order to cover themselves, to 
exact the maximum; but if the Com- 
panies carried on their business by exact- 
ing the maximum in every case, they 
would soon have no business to carry on, 
and they ought to have none, for the 
business would go to people who would 
be more reasonable, and would strike an 
average. 

Mr. BYRNE said, the Solicitor 
General had not dealt with the argument 
in support of the Amendment. A man 
who was entitled to a reversion knew, 
under the existing law, the duty that 
would be payable in respect to it; and, 
therefore, if he desired to sell the rever- 
sion there would not be the slightest 
difficulty about it. Under the Bill, how- 
ever, the man would not know what 
would be payable on his reversion until 
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the death of another person, for that 
other person’s estate and property would 
all have to be considered before the rate 
payable on the reversion could be deter- 
mined. The amount of the duty might 
be 3, 4, 5,6, 7, or 8 per cent.; it was 
impossible to say what it would be, and 
the purchaser of a reversion would 
naturally give a less price for it than at 
present, for he would caleulate that a 
much higher rate of duty would be pay- 
able when the reversion fell in. That 
uncertainty would make the reversions 
much more difficult to deal with after 
than before the Bill. At present young 
men of 25 or 30 who had reversions, and 
who desired to start in life, or emigrate, 
or set up in business could sell their rever- 
sions, and get their full and ascertained 
value. In future, unless some form of 
compromise, such as that suggested in the 
Amendment, was arrived at, they would 
not get the full price of their reversions. 
What they would get was a price less the 
calculated high rate. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Com- 
mittee ought to understand clearly that 
the Attorney General would not give to 
holders of reversions the relief sought in 
the Amendment. 

Mr. MOULTON (Hackney, 8.) said, 
the main argument of the other side was 
that persons owning reversions would be 
in a difficulty, because they would not be 
able to tell the rate at which they would 
be taxed. That was perfectly true, and 
the. answer was, because no one could 
tell the rate. If they were going to 
graduate the rate according to the 
wealth of the person at whose death the 
reversion fell in—as would be done in 
every case—neither the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners nor any other person could 
tell how rich the man would die, and 
consequently would be unable to tell the 
rateat which the reversion would be taxed. 
To caleulate what the rate would be was 
a thing beyond the human mind. It was 
a new risk, a new element of uncertainty, 
that was absolutely inseparable from the 
plan of graduating the duty according to 
the wealth of the person who died. They 
must accept that risk or uncertainty as 
one of the consequences of graduation. 
It was one of the minor inconveniences 
of graduation, and if they were not pre- 
pared to accept it they must give up 
graduation, because it was quite impos- 
sible to separate one from the other. But 
they had decided in favour of graduation, 
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and, having so decided, they must recog 
nise that the rate at which reversions 
were to be taxed was beyond the wisdom 
of man to foresee. 

e Mr. GIBSON BOWLES congratu- 
lated the hon. Member for Hackney on dis- 
covering America. The hon. and learned 
Member had just found out that no one 
could tell the rate of duty payable under 
the Bill. Why, that was the point which 
the Opposition had vainly endeavoured to 
drive into the heads of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite iu all the discussions of the Bill; 
and he was proud that they had at least 
carried conviction to the open mind of 
the hon. Member for Hackney. The 
Attorney General, having as an after- 
thought consulted the Succession Duties 
Act, told the Committee that under 
Section 41 of that Act there would be 
no difficulty in dealing with those rever- 
sions. But that was because at present 
the duty was fixed; and because the 
Commissiovers of Inland Revenue could 
from the estimated value of the reversions 
fix the duty upon it. No man could tell 
what the rate would be under the Bill; 
and therefore they would turn reversions 
out of the region of property by pre- 
venting them from being buyable and 
saleable. A pretty mess they had got 
reversions and everything else in under 
the Bill. But he thought the Govern- 
ment would find it absolutely impossible 
to apply this new principle that was 
called graduation. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, the hon. and learned Member 
for Hackney contended that persons who 
held reversions were no worse off than 
anyone else under the Bill. Let them 
test that. If a man had Consols or rail- 
way shares he could sell them, and the 
Bill would not damage their sale, for he 
would get just as much for them after 
the Bill as before it. But the holder of 
a reversion was in a totally different 
position. He could not sell it at its full 
value, for no one would know what the 
duty on it would be; and, therefore, the 
Bill affected a man holding reversions in 
a different way from a man who held 
any other class of property. “But,” 
said the Attorney General, “if the In- 
surance Offices charge too much they will 
get no business; and the offices which 
strike an average will get the business.” 
But why should not the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue strike an average ? 


Bil. 





If that were done, the holders of rever- 
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sions would be able to deal with them. 
This was not a matter that affected the 
revenue at all ; and unless they accepted 
the Amendment they would lower the 
value of a great amount of property in 
the country, without doing any advantage 
whatever to the revenue. The question 
affected a great number of persons. For 
instance, a widow had a life interest in 
railway shares and other property, which 
on her death went to her children. It 
was often of the utmost importance to 
children to be able to raise money on 
their reversions in order to make a start 
in life. The Government, by their action, 
were imposing a great disadvantage on 
those people, and the arguments they had 
advanced against the Amendment showed 
that they really had not grasped the 
effect of their Bill. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 123 ; 
Noes 167.—(Division List, No. 117.) 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
pegged to move to leave out the words 
“or property,” in line 33, so that the 
sub-section would read— 

*(3.) A certificate of the Commissioners under 
this section shall not discharge any person from 
Estate Duty in case of fraud or failure to dis- 
close material facts, and shall not affect the rate 
of ‘duty payable on any property afterwards 
shown to have passed on the death, and the duty 
thereon shall be at such rate as would be pay- 
able if the value thereof were added to the 
value of the property on which duty has been 
already paid.” 

He had understood from the discussion on 
the previous clause that in cases of fraud 
or failure to disclose facts for which no 
defence could be pleaded by persons 
accountable for duty, those persons could 
be punished by a large fine at the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners and the 
Court, which fine would have to be paid 
by those persons themselves, and would 
not come vut of the property. Therefore, 
as the offence against which the sub- 
section provided was a personal offence, 
and not one committed by the property or 
beneficiaries, the property ought not to be 
made liable. He did not know why these 


words “or property” were inserted, but 
the point was a legal one, and he did not 
propose to speak upon it with authority. 
He moved the Amendment, in the hope 
of eliciting some information. 


Sir J. Lubbock 
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Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
33, to leave out the words “ or property.” 
—(Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘or property ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the right 
hon. Gentleman desired that the grant- 
ing of a certificate should be a discharge 
of the property affected, whether or not 
the certificate was obtained by fraud or 
failure to disclose facts. The right hon. 
Gentleman considered that the immunity 
should not attach to the person but to 
the property, and said, “ Why do you not 
release the property?” The answer 
was, “If it has not been sold to a 
purchaser who buys for valuable con- 
sideration, why should it not be charged ?” 
The duty was charged on the property, 
and why should the property not pay ? 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, his 
point was that the person accountable 
was the person who might be supposed 
to be guilty of the fraud or suppression of 
facts. He was punishable under the 
Bill, and would remain so under the 
Amendment. Why, when he was not a 
beneficiary or owner of tiie property, 
should the liability to pay rest upon the 
property as well as on the person who 
committed the offence ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, it should rest 
upon the property for the reason that, 
although the beneficiaries might be inno- 
cent persons, they would be represented 
by the person accountable, and they 
would derive benefit from the fraud. 
The Amendment was intended to release 
the property from liability to duty under 
certain conditions, and in so far as it 
would do that it was against the inte- 
rests of the Exchequer. He did not 
think they ought to release the property 
where there had been a fraud unless the 
rights of some third innocent party inter- 
vened. That, he thought, was an intel- 
ligible line of policy. He had put down 
an Amendment which would give all the 
protection which was necessary to inno- 
cent persons. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the learned 
Solicitor General had put his case 
clearly, but the Amendment raised a 
matter as to which the Government had 
not gone far enough. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment would 
only give protection to bona fide pur- 
chasers for valuable consideration. In 
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the Interpretation Clause there was no 
definition of “bond fide purchaser for 
valuable consideration.” Take the case 
of a person who had acquired the pro- 
perty under a marriage settlement, and 
had not paid money for it; would he 
be a “bona fide purchaser for valuable 
consideration” ? The position of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol was that the Government did not 
go far enough. It was not fair that the 
property should be charged where they 
had a person liable to heavy penalty. 
To except all beneficiaries would be 
going too far, but it was clear that the 
words used, were too narrow, and that 
unless the clause were amended, or 
necessary words were inserted in the 
Definition Clause, all transactions other 
than those of “ purchasers for valuable 
consideration ” would for all time remain 
chargeable with the duty. 

*sir J. LUBBOCK said, that unless 
the words “or property” were omitted 
they would not gain what they expected 
by the abandonment of Clause &. If 
the Amendment were not accepted the 
sub-section as it stood would have the 
effect of putting an end to all trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange, because 
it would be impossible for anyone to 
safely buy either stocks or shares in case 
they should have formed part of the 
estate of a deceased person which had 
not paid the proper amount of Death 
Duty. He believed it would be found 
impracticable to require that a certificate 
to that effect should be given with the 
ordinary transfers. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he could assure 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of London that bona fide purchasers in 
the seuse referred to would be sufficiently 
protected by the clause as it would 
stand, 

Commanper BETHELL asked if the 
Solicitor General would be good enough 
to explain whether, if there was ar eva- 
sion of duty from whatever cause, ou the 
estate again passing and a fresh duty 
being imposed, the old duty would be 
payable by the beneficiaries ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: Yes. 

Commanpek BETHELL said, it 
seemed extremely hard that a future 
owner of the property should be liable to 
make good, after an indefinite lapse of 
years, and after having paid the Estate 
Duty due on his own account, any part 
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of the duty that, either from fraud or 
mistake, had not been paid on a former 
succession. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that where the 
liability to duty was in the nature of a 
charge on the property the liability was 
not diverted by the granting of the cer- 
tificate, should that certificate have been 
obiained by fraud. A second death 
would involve a second duty. 

CommanpeER BETHELL said, he 
thought that was the case. Though he 

ed it was fair that the estate should 
be liable for the whole duty, if it had not 
been paid owing to fraud, he thought it 
was hard that a later possessor having 
paid his own duty, if the former Estate 
Duty had been defaulted, should be 
chargeable for that duty. The default 
might have taken place through a mis- 
take on the part of the Commissioners 
themselves ; nevertheless, the future pos- 
sessor might have to bear the conse- 
quences. This was a case which should 
be taken into consideration, especially in 
view of the immense duty that would 
now have to be paid. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, a point which 
struck him was that when there was 
really fraud or evasion the clause would 
be found to offer no protection to the 
Revenue at all, as in such cases 
the property would certainly be 
sold, and the State had no power 
to recover against a bond fide purchaser. 
That seemed to him to show the weak- 
ness of the clause, and the property had 
passed to somebody without sale, it would 
always be liable for any charge, whether 
owing through fraud or otherwise. What 
a person would have to do, supposing 
fraud had been committed, would be to 
part with the property to a third person, 
when all claim on it would be barred. 
It was a provision, therefore, that might 
often hit with great hardness a perfectly 
innocent man, while it offered a loophole 
of escape to the rogue, that was sure to 
be taken full advantage of. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the liability under this clause would bea 
serious one to impose upon estates, The 
liability was one which would never 
cease. Even after the lapse of centuries 
it would still exist, and could be enforced. 
In short, this clause, like the other 
clauses of the Bill, contemplated eternity 
—and two or three days more. This 
was not a liability which should be im- 
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posed upon an estate. In the Succession 
Duty Act there was nothing correspond- 
ing to this provision, although that 
Statute contemplated these things, and 
provided that bona fide purchasers should 
not be liable. If fraud was committed, 
it would be largely owing to the negli- 
gence of the Commissioners, who were 
armed with largely increased powers 
under the Bill for obtaining information 
and ascertaining facts. Either they 
would have got all the facts together—in 
which case it would be their own fault 
if they were misled—or else they had 
not got them, in which case they would 
not have performed their duty. Instead 
of there now being a stronger case for 
imposing this unfair charge, there was 
now a weaker one, having regard to the 
powers of the Commissioners. It seemed 
to him that the penalty for fraud should 
be confined to the person who committed 
it. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 125 ; 
Noes 63.—(Division List, No. 118.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
38, after the word “ paid,” to insert the 
words— 

“ Provided, nevertheless, that a certificate 
ram to be a discharge of the whole 

state Duty payable in respect of any property 
included in the ccrtificate shall exonerate a 
bond fide purchaser for valuable consideration 
without notice from the duty, notwithstanding 
any such fraud or failure.”—(Mr. R. 7. Reid.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” : 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, he was 

authorised by the hon. and learned Mem- 


ber for the Isle of Wight to say that he 
accepted the Amendment as amended. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
before they parted with the clause, he 
would like to point out that it introduced 
anew principle of aggregation, making 
the third embodied in the Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Clause 11. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
proposed to leave out from the word 
“reason,” in page 8, line 39, to “death,” 
in line 41. The words proposed to be 
left out limited the cases in which com- 
position for the Death Duties could be 
accepted by the Commissioners. He 
had a very strong impression that no 
estate would ever be wound up under 
that Act, and no duty would ever be re- 
ceived by the Exchequer under that Act, 
except by some composition being arrived 
at, which would avoid the necessity of 
anybody attempting to understand 
that Act, or trying to put it 
into practice. He thought it de- 
sirable, therefore, that there should 
be every encouragement of composition. 
There was no need to limit the section, 
which was after all a permissive section, 
in which their old friend the word “ may ” 
appeared. There were lives other than 
those covered by the words he wished to 
omit under which it was desirable that 
there should be composition. There 
might be cases in which the property 
was scattered all over the world, or in 
which part of the property consisted of a 
ship which had sunk in some distant 
sea, and which might or might not be 
raised again, or there might be an estate 
dependent upon the fact whether a man 
was or was not alive, who, for instance, 
had gone with Nansen to the North Pole, 
and had not been heard of for some years. 
Indeed, a hundred other cases might be 
mentioned in which it was desirable that 
compositions should be effected. It was 
for that reason that he wanted to go back 
to the beautiful simplicity of the Succes- 
sion Duty Act of 1853, which had been 
pointed to as a model of legislation, and 
which had, as they knew, held its own 
fora number of years. The clause he 
suggested that they should follow was 
Clause 389—“ Powers of Commissioners 
to compound duties ”"—and it provided 
for composition in any case in which the 
Commissioners deemed it expedient to 
exercise their authority. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
39, to leave out from the word “ reason ” 
to the word “death,” in line 41—(Mr. 
Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, he could not 
accept the terms of the Amendment of 
his hon, Friend, but at the same time he 
was quite prepared to meet him in a way 
he would probably deem to be satisfac- 
tory by the insertion in line 41, after the 
word “death,” of the words “or from any 
other cause.” 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


he 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment—-(Mr. R. T. Reid)— 
agreed to. 


*Lorp BURGHLEY (Northampton, 
N.) said, he was not sure that the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor Genera! would cover the pur- 
poses of his Amendment. The question 
of the succession of a man at an advanced 
age had been overlooked by the Bill. 
Take the case of a man of 70 years of 
age succeeding to property. They found 
in such a case that the expectation of 
life was eight years, and the consequence 
was that such a man would have to spend 
the remaining years of his life in paying 
the duties. It appeared to him ex- 
tremely hard that this matter had not 
been regarded in this proposal for taking 
the duties upon the principal value, and 
he hoped that in this clause there might 
be some limit placed which would give 
persons of advanced age some relief. 
The case for some Amendment was 
stronger when they got to the case of a 
man of 80 years of age succeeding, which 
often happened where the persons in- 
terested were brothers. A man of that 
age would only have four or five years 
expectation of life, and it would be a 
great hardship to throw upon him the 
heavy burden of paying what would 
practically bea double duty during those 
years. He would have been waiting 
many years for his succession ; he might 
have grandchildren, and when he was so 
far advanced in years might find himself 
brought into a large landed estate, the 
payment of duty on which would leave 
him for the first four years to live entirely 
without income. He trusted that the 
Solicitor General, and those who advised 
him, would consider the case, and see if 
it was possible to devise some plan under 
which persons of this advanced age 
should be separately considered, as 
against those who succeeded when they 
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were young. He moved, after the word 
“reason,” to insert “of the age of a 
person succeeding to the property or.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
39, after the word “reason,” to insert 
the words “ of the age of a person suc- 
ceeding to the property or.”—(Lord 
Burghley.) 


Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. T, REID said, that the speech 
of the noble Lord was really directed 
against the principle of the Bill. He 
was afraid that it was quite impossible to 
accept the Amendment. This clause was 
intended to enable the Commissioners to 
compound in cases where, for various 
reasons, it was difficult to ascertain 
the amount of the Death Duties. The 
noble Lord proposed that where the 
successor to property was of advanced 
age the Commissioners should have 
power not merely to arrive at a rough 
estimate of what the duty should be, but 
to mitigate the amount of the duty. He 
should be very glad indeed if he could 
say anything that could be satisfactory to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but he was 
afraid that he could not candidly hold 
out any hope that such a revolutionary 
change as was proposed in the principle 
of the Bill could be adopted. He thought 
the noble Lord must have anticipated 
that the Amendment could not be 
accepted. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the fact that it 
was necessary to move this Amendment 
was another proof of the statement that 
the Bill appeared to effect considerable 
injustice in all directions. If a man sue- 
ceeded to a property at a great age, it 
surely must be reasonable that the duty 
should be paid on a differeut scale from 
that enforced when the successor was a 
young man. Of course, it would be 
said that the whole principle of the Bill 
was against the Amendment. He must 
acknowledge that this was quite true, 
and it was a point which the Opposi- 
tion had been fighting all along. The 
matter did not affect him in any way, 
because unfortunately he should never 
sueceed to anything, but he thought that 
the provisions in the Bill ought in some 
way to be made more fair to those who 
late in life succeeded to property. It 
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must not be forgotten that the Bill did 
not wholly apply to rich people. This 
clause would affect a large uumber of 
small persons, who had been severely hit 
by the fall in agricultural prices and agri- 
cultural land—persons who were at one 
time considered to be well-to-do, but who, 
though they still had to keep upa certain 
position, were very badly off, and hardly 
knew how to turn. If two or three of 
these lives should fall close together, and 
the taxation was raised upon the value 
as estimated by this Bill, the result must 
be disastrous, not only to those who 
succeeded to the property, but to the 

le who were employed upon it. 
Although he did not think there was 
any chance of the Government giving 
way upon the point, he was of opinion 
that it was necessary to enter a protest 
against the hardship that would be in- 
flicted by the clause, and to bring it 
before the attention of thecountry. The 
only way in which the duty could be met 
would be by cutting down those items of 
expenditure which really affected a great 
number of other persons. Of course, it 
would be said that men ought to eut off 
their own luxuries and enjoyments, and 
no doubt this they would have to do as 
they had had to do in the past, but when 
the question arose of having to pay these 
duties at an advanced age, it was evident 
that the burden must fall upon those 
persons who were connected with the 
estate. He thought, therefore, that some 
relief should be given when men suc- 
ceeded to estates late in life. It was for 
this reason that he endeavoured at an 
earlier period to secure the adoption of 
an Amendment, providing that the life 
interests should be paid upon according 
to the average duration of life. He 
thought that to grasp at the duty on the 
whole principal value in cases where a 
man was likely to enjoy the property 
only for a few vears or even months was 
to go beyond what was wise and politic. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said he had several 
Amendments to move, with the object of 
making clear what he thought was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to the clause. He thought that 
in order to make the meaning clear it 
should be pointed out throughout the 
clause that the duty was to be payable 
in respect of interest and not in respect 


Mr, Bartley 
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of an estate or part of an estate. His 
first Amendment was to leave out from 
“power” to “circumstances,” in lines 5 
and 6 of page 9, and to insert “as to.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, 
line 5, to leave out from the word 
“ power,” to the word “ circumstances,” 
in line 6, and insert the words “as to.” 


—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he quite re- 
cognised that the purpose of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Amendments 
was to make the clause clearer, but he 
could not accept the first of them, though 
he would be willing to agree to the 
others. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir R. WessteEr, the 
following Amendments were agreed to:— 

Page 9, line 7, after “ all,” insert “ or 
any of.” 

Page 9, line 8, after “ property,” in- 
sert “ or interest.” 

Page 9, line 10, after “ property,” in- 
sert “or interest.” 

Page 9, line 12, after “ property,” in- 
sert “or interest.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER then proposed at 
the end of line 12 to insert “and shall 
give a certificate of such discharge.” 
He said he thought these words had been 
forgotten in the drafting of the clause. 
They appeared in a previous clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
12, at end, to add the words “and shall 
give a certificate of such discharge.”— 
(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not 
think these were proper words to insert. 
Clause 10 dealt with cases in which in 
exceptional circumstances it was desired 
to grant a special certificate. The pur- 
pose of Clause 11 was to enable the 
umount deemed to be payable to be 
assessed. When this was done it would 
not be necessary to have a certificate. 
He would ask the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman not to press the Amendment, 
which was not on the Paper, and 
which, therefore, he had not had an 
opportunity of considering carefully. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that as to 
the Amendment not being on the Paper, 
he would remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he himself had sub- 
mitted Amendments in manuscript form. 
It was proposed under the sub-section 
that where an amount was estimated 
which was not primd facie the proper 
amount it should be accepted in full 
discharge of all payments of Death 
Duties. If there ever was a charge 
which should be embodied in a certificate 
it was this. However, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not aecept the 
Amendment, he (Sir R. Webster) would 
have to put it down for a later stage. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought there was no casesuperior inclaim 
to this for the granting of a certificate. 
Where such a composition as was here 
provided was made, it might be for the 
purpose of clearing up all outstanding 
claims of paying the duty and selling the 
estate, but unless they could add this 
certificate the title would not be complete. 
Under Section 41 of the Succession 
Duty Act, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was aware, provision was 
made for a composition ina certain case—a 
different case to that contemplated in the 
clause, it was true—and a certificate was 
given. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the words might 
perhaps be inserted if the right were 
reserved to him to move them out at a 
later stage if he considered it necessary. 

Str R. WEBSTER said, it would be 
much better to have the words in the 
Bill on going into Report. The drafts- 
man could then see at a glance what 
consequential Amendments would be 
necessary, if any. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment desired the draftsman to have 
an opportunity of considering the case. 
They said that if on consideration they 
found that the Amendment was unobjec- 
tionable they would assent to its insertion. 
They could not consent to put the words 
in now for the reasons the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had given. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend was fair, and 
ought to be acceded to. As be (Mr. 
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Carson) was anxious to protect the 
Revenue, he would ask the Government 


to consider the desirability of putting in 
a similar sub-section to Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 10, because if the certificate was 
to be a discharge in this case it should 
not be a discharge if any of the incidents 
meutioned in Section 10 arose. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, this clause 
was one on which the Committee would 
be glad to hear what were the intentions 
of the Government. He had put an 
Amendment down on the Paper to raise 
in @ most convenient form a question as 
to what the policy of the Government 
was. The clause, as it stood, in his 
judgment, was wholly inconsistent with 
the Bill in the shape it now assumed. 
He had pointed out in an Amendment— 
which he was still foolish enough to 
think would have reduced this compli- 
cated scheme to a reasonable shape— 
how graduation and aggregation might 
have taken place with reference to the 
amount of benefit received. By that 
Amendment the Government would, he 
believed, have secured as much money as 
they would get under their own scheme, 
and it would have been much more easily 
collected. He had pointed out the in- 
consistencies of this clause, regarded as 
the analogue of the Probate Duty. 
He wanted to know how the Government 
proposed to deal with the iquestion of 
settlements and the appropriation of the 
duties. The clause did not seem to be 
complete in its present shape, and he 
therefore moved to insert at the beginning 
of the clause the following words :— 

“Tn the case of property which does not pass 
to the executor as such.” 

He hoped they would have some state- 
ment from the Government on the sub- 
ject. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
18, at beginning, to insert— 

“In the case of property which does not pass 
to the executor as such.’—(Sir R. Webster.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that atan 
earlier period of the proceedings he had 
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stated that the Government had a per- 
fectly open mind. It was a question of 


distribution, and he was quite willing to 
accept the Amendment. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. R. T. REID moved to leave out, 
in line 19, from tne word “ may,” to the 
word “be,” in line 20, the words pro- 
posed to be left out being— 

“ Without affecting the amount of Legacy or 
Succession Duty on any Legacy or Succession.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
19, to leave out from the word “ may,” to 
the word “ be,” in line 20.—(Mr. R. 7. 
Reid.) 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. R. T. REID moved to omit Sub- 
section (2). 


Question, “ That Sub-section (a) stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Sir R. WEBSTER moved, in page 9, 
line 28, after “ who,” insert— 


“ Being accountable for or authorised or re- 
quired to pay the estate on any property.” 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Waltham- 
stow) thought the words of Sub- 
section (b) carried more than was 
intended by the Government. As 
it literally stood, it would include a right 
to go against the person entitled to any 
sum charged on such property. He 
would be quite satisfied if the Solicitor 
General would look into the subject. 

Mr. R. T. REID was understood to 
say that he had frequently stated that 
the duty was not payable upon any pro- 
perty except that which would pass at the 
death. Anybody who had a charge upon 
the will or settlement made by will 
would contribute towards the Estate 
Duty. He would look into the matter. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 13. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) moved, after 
the words “ thirty-three,” line 36, to 
insert “ thirty-five and thirty-six.” He 
said the object of the Amendment was 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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to restore the old law, by which, in the 
case of properties of a gross value under 
£300, a duty of 30s. only was imposed. 
The Bill, as originally drawn, would 
have increased the duty to £3, which 
would have been a heavy burden on 
small estates. 


Amendment proposed, in line 36, after 
the words “thirty-three,” to insert the 
words “thirty-five and thirty-six.”— 
(Mr. Knox.) 


Question, * That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. R. T. REID moved to insert the 
word “ gross” instead of the word “ net” 
in the sentence “ where the net value of the 
property, real or personal.” He said, the 
responsible administrative officers had 
found that if a net figure were inserted 
instead of a gross figure as the measure 
of the conditions in which the section 
was to apply many deductions would 
have to be made, and the machinery 
available was not satisfactory for the 
purpose. Later he would move to alter 
£1,000 to £500 as a consequential 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
41, to leave out the word “net,” and 
insert the word “gross."—(Mr. R. T. 


Reid.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘net’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he desired to express to the Govern- 
ment the thanks of many persons in- 
terested in this provision for the manner 
in which they had listened to their repre- 
sentations. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had had numerous deputations, 
even from Ireland, and he had met them 
with every consideration. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the Go- 
vernment were originally very anxious, 
as far as they could, to give relief to the 
small estates. It was then represented 
tothem that “£1,000 net” might not 
represent what was commonly known as 
a small estate. A large estate with 
heavy incumbrances would come in that 
category. Therefore, he had consented 
to substitute for the “ £1,000 net,” as 
originally in the Bill, “ £500 gross,” that 
being the sum which the Revenue officials 
could properly deal with, and he was 
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glad to find that the gentlemen who had 
waited upon him with regard to this 
matter had accepted that proposal as a 
fair settlement. The object, therefore, 
of this Amendment was to carry out that 
alteration in the Bill. In addition to 
that, the Government proposed that 
estates under £300 should only make a 
single payment of 30s. as at present. He 
was very desirous that that principle, 
which was originally introduced in 1881 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Midlothian as a relief to the small estates, 
should be moderately extended, and they 
had extended it to estates up to £500, 
estates between £300 and £500 being 
required to make only a single payment 
of 50s. He hoped that the difficulties 
which were reasonably feared would 
be removed by this Amendment. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON expressed 
the opinion that the Amendment would 
operate harshly in the case of small es- 
tates. They had in the Act of 1881 a 
definition of what “ gross” meant as com- 
pared with “net.” The gross value of an 
estate in Clause 33 was said to be the 
value without any deductions for debts 
or funeral expenses. In the case of an 
estate of the gross value of £1,000, if 
they took off the debts and faneral ex- 
penses they might bring it down to 
£100 in actual value, on which a fixed 
duty of 50s. must be levied, so that the 
person who succeeded to it would be 
paying 24 per cent. on the value he re- 
ceived. By Clause 14, if a man received 
£100 he would only pay £1, but the 
Amendment would have the effect of 
making persons succeeding to estates 
such as he had mentioned pay 50s., the 
amount appropriate to a value of over 
£500. It seemed rather hard that small 
Aoperties should have increased duties 
put upon them by this Amendment. 


Mr. KNOX said, that a case where 
the gross value was £1,000 obviously 
would not come under this clause at all. 
at would only apply to cases where the 
gross value was under £500, and, there- 
fore, where the net value was £100 the 
duty would only be £1. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON remarked 
that if a man received £100 he would 
pay £1 ; but if the gross value was £500, 
reduced by debts and funeral expenses to 
£100, there would be a fixed duty pay- 
able of £2 10s. ; 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, the Go- 
vernment did not contemplate that. If 
it were the case it ought to be met, and 
if the hon, Member would put down an 
Amendment it should be considered. 
That certainly was not the intention of 
the Government, and as at present ad- 
vised he was of opinion that the Amend- 
ment would not have that effect. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it appeared to 
him that to meet certain difficulties an 
alteration was to be made which must 
mean that a larger taxation would be re- 
quired of smaller estates than was origi- 
nally proposed in the Bill. He would 
point out that the net value might very 
often be very much less than the 
gross; therefore, really, what many per- 
sons had been looking to would not take 
place, and small estates up to £1,000 
would really not derive the benefit that 
was anticipated under this Bill. Under 
the present Amendment small estates 
varying from £500 to £1,000 must pay 
more than was originally contemplated in 
the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, these 
little estates were not to be charged with 
the Estate Duty, but the charge was to 
be replaced by fixed duties levied under 
the Act of 1881.. He must say that in 
many respects this was an advantage, 
because, as he had previously poiuted 
out, under the guise of a reduction of 
duty there really was, under the system 
originally presented in the Bill, a con- 
siderable increase of duty on smaller 
amounts, as, for instance, £300. As the 
Bill now stood without amendment, 
whereas the present duty would be a 
fixed sum of 30s. under the Bill, in the 
case of a widow it would be £3 instead 
of 30s. He thought, therefore, this 
Amendment was in the right direction, 
only he warned the Solicitor General that 
these smaller estates brought in large 
sums to the Exchequer. He did not 
know whether the Government were 
fully aware of what they were doing by 
letting off these small estates. Seventy 
per cent. of the number of estates which 
came in for the charge were estates of 
under £1,000, and the amount was 
£13,700,000 ; therefore, when they came 
to exempt estates under £1,000 they were 
rather running a risk. He did not believe 
hon. Gentlemen opposite realised how 
much they were going to give up by it. 
His firm conviction was that, instead of 
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getting more duty out of the system es- 
tablished by the Bill, they would probably 
get less—perhaps at least £1,000,000 
less—and therefore he warned the 
Solicitor General to be careful how far 
he proceeded in the diminution of the 
duty on small estates. 
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Question put, and agreed to, 


On Motion of Mr. R. T. Rem, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 10, line 1, leave out “or,” and 
insert “ and.” 


Mr. R. T. REID moved, in page 10, 
line 3, to leave out the words “ one thou- 
sand,” and insert the words— 

“Five hundred pounds, but where the gross 
value does not exceed three hundred pounds the 
fixed duty shall be thirty shillings, and where 
the gross value exceeds three hundred pounds 
the fixed duty shall be fifty shillings.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON moved to 
amend the Amendment by inserting the 
word “ net,” instead of “ gross,” in the 
two instances in which the latter word 
occurred. He contended that if “ net” 
were inserted there would be a benefit 
and advantage to small people. They 
would then only pay duty upon what 
they got, and would pay but asmall duty, 
because 30s. on a net value of under 
£300, and 50s. on a _ net’ value 
of between £300 and £1,000, would 
be a small duty. If the estates were 
made to pay on their gross value they 
might be imposing a very heavy tax 
indeed, because whereas the gross value 
might be anything up to £500, the net 
value might be nothing, the estate might 
be bankrupt, and yet the fixed duty had 
to be paid. When the owners of small 
estates found that, instead of getting re- 
lief they were only going to have the 
option of coming under the general rule, 
there would be a grievous disappoint- 
ment. Everybody else was to be taxed 
upon the net value he received, but it 
appeared by the Amendment that these 
people were to be taxed at a rate appro- 
priate to the gross value they received, 
which might be much larger than the net 
value. He begged to move to insert 
“net” instead of “ gross.” 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 

Amendment, to insert the word 

“net” instead of the word “ gross.”— 
(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘net’ be there inserted,” 


Sr W. HARCOURT : I am not sure 
that that would be in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir J. Gotp- 
smip): I was just going to point that 
out. In line 41 the word “net” has 
been struck out in order to insert the 
word “ gross,” and, as far as I can see, it 
seems inconsistent to put “net” here 
instead of “ gross.” 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, that on 
the point of Order it appeared to him that 
what they had already passed was the 
limit at which people might come under 
the protection of this clause, and they 
agreed that when people came into an 
estate of a gross value of £500 they 
should be entitled to place themselves 
under the protection of this Clause 13. 
That was a very different matter from 
considering what they should be taxed on 
when they had placed themselves under 
the protection of this clause. He sub- 
mitted there would be no inconsistency 
in saying that those who came into an 
estate of £500 should come under the 
clause, and when they had placed them- 
selves under the protection of the clause 
that they should only be taxed on the 
net value of what they received. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that to 
meet the Amendment would be to defeat 
the whole arrangement of the Bill, and to 
go back again to the evils which they de- 
sired to remove. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the 
Amendment to the Amendment would 
be inconsistent with what the Committee 
has already decided, and therefore I rule 
it out of Order. 

Mr. KNOX did not think the Amend- 
ment of the Solicitor General ought to be 
received in any carping spirit, and it was 
perhaps the most important yet made in the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Thirsk said 
that this concession, inasmuch as it was 
restricted only to those cases in which 
the gross value was under £300, was of 
little value to poor people, and that the 
provision of a fixed duty would operate 
harshly upon them. Surely the hon. 
Member forgot that they had had ex- 
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perience of the working of this provision, 
so far as estates under £300 were con- 
cerned, since 1881. During that time it 
had proved a most valuable provision for 
the most deserving class of the poor— 
those who had small savings and small 
debts. In Ireland it had been most 
valuable, especially in the case of the best 
of the small farmers. He ventured to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for the 
concession he had made, and he thought 
this concession removed one of the 
greatest blots on the Bill as first intro- 
duced. He thought the hon. Member 
who had criticised this Amendment 
forgot that the procedure under this 
clause was entirely optional, and in any 
ease, when it would seem to the executor 
more advantageous to go under the 
general provisions of the law, he could do 
so; but where the debts as well as the 
estates were small, and where, obviously, 
it was to the interest of the executor to 
proceed under this section, he could do so 
with small legal expense as well as with 
the payment of small duty. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES considered 
it was unfortunate that the Government 
had introduced these words “ gross ” and 
“net,” which did not occur in the Act of 
1881. In the previous Act it was the 
value of the whole that was taken, 
whereas the words “ gross” and “ net” 
were really very ambiguous words. He 
quite appreciated the intention of the 
Government, which was to diminish the 
charge on small estates and have a fixed 
charge, and he recognised the great 
amount of risk there was in fixing what 
they were pleased to call the “ gross” 
sum. As regarded that, he did not at all 
think it would have quite the effect 
intended or contemplated. He would 
point out, however, that they were now 
introducing three different kinds of 
property into the Bill when the Bill 
itself, throughout, contemplated only one 
kind of property—namely, the bald and 
naked amount that passed on death after 
all deductions had been made. This 
Amendment contemplated two other 
kinds of property, gross and net. He 
believed the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were good. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, they had now 
got to the point where they were not 
dealing with millionaires, but with 
poor people. As the Amendment of the 
Solicitor General stood, a man who came 
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into a net estate of £20 might have to 
pay 50s.,and he would say why. No 
doubt the first part of the clause left it 
optional to a man to say whether he 
should go under the Act of 1881 or not, 
whereas the Solicitor General's Amend- 
ment said that where the gross value did 
not exceed £300, 30s. should be charged, 
and where it did exceed £300, 50s. should 
be charged. There was nothing optional 
about the Amendment, which was obliga- 
tory. What would be the effect of that ? 
Take the case of an estate of the gross 
value of £500, which was brought down 
by debts, and so on, to a net sum of £5 
or £20. Was not the effect of the 
Amendment of the Solicitor General to 
make the duty 50s., and was not that 
entirely inconsistent with the next clause, 
which provided that where an estate ex- 
ceeded £100, and was under £500, the 
duty should be £1 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the hon, 
Member for York was really answered by 
the speech of the hon. Member for Cavan, 
who had pointed out that this system 
which they were now extending had 
acted most beneficially in relieving the 
small owners, and the Government were 
quite confident that this would continue 
to be the case. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there 
was really no quarrel between the two 
sides as to the object of the Government 
with which they both agreed—namely, 
to give relief to the smaller owners of 
property, but the question was whether 
the actual Amendment of the Solicitor 
General carried out that intention or not ? 
It had been pointed out that if they went 
to the gross value the net value of a pro- 
perty might be little or uothing, and 
therefore they ought not under these cir- 
cumstances to charge any sum, even as 
smallas 50s. The argument of the hon. 
Member for Cavan was that it was 
optional with a person to decide whether 
he should come under the provisions of 
this clause or under the ordinary pro- 
visions of the law. But the Member for 
York had pointed out that while the early 
part of the clause was voluntary the 
words of the Solicitor General would 
appear to be obligatory. There was no 
liberty of action left to the ‘person to 
decide whether he should come under the 
provisions of the Act or should take pro- 
tection under the clause they were now 
considering, and, therefore, a great hard- 
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ship might fall upon the small owners of 
property in consequence of a clause in- 
troduced for no other purpose than to 
give relief. The question before them 
was not one of principle, but was con- 
cerned with the question whether the 
Solicitor General’s Amendment did or 
did not introduce an element of obliga- 
tion into this clause which was not to be 
found under the Bill. That was a point 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not met. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the Govern- 
ment and hon. Gentlemen opposite meant 
precisely the same thing. He thought 
if they looked at Clause 33 of the Act 
which they incorporated—the Act of 
1881—it would appear that this altered 
seale would only apply on the initiative 
being taken by the persons themselves. 
If it appeared there was any real doubt 
on the point, the Government would 
take care that their intention was carried 
out. 


Mr. BARTLEY entirely agreed with 
what had been said as to the great use 
and importance of these fixed small sums, 
and he had hoped that the system was 
to be extended more than it was. The 
Solicitor General had raised the limit to 
£500, as compared with £300, but the 
wording of the Bill led him (Mr. Bartley) 
to believe that it would have been raised 
to £1,000 net, and he was sorry he had 
been disappointed in that respect. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. R. T. Reid) agreed 
to. 


Mr. R. T. REID moved, in page 10, 
line 5, to leave out all the words after 
“section,” and insert, as a separate sub- 
section— 


“(3) Where the net value of the property, 
real and personal, on which Estate Duty is 
payable on the death of the deceased, exclusive 
of settled property, does not exceed £1,000, 
such property for the purpose of Estate Duty 
shall not be aggregated with any other pro- 
perty, but shall form an estate by itself; and 
where a fixed duty or Estate Duty has been 
paid upon the principal valne of that estate, 
the further Estate Duty and the Legacy and 
Succession Duties shall not be payable under 
the will or intestacy of the deceased in respect 
of that estate.” 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
after the diseussion of a quarter of an 
hour ago he did not quite understand 
now the word “net” came into the 
Amendment. It was then said that by 
bringing in the word “ net ” they brought 
into the clause an amount of difficulties 
which it would be impossible to deal 
with ; and, in fact, the word was ruled 
out of Order. 

Str W. HARCOURT said, the word 
“net,” was necessary in order to dis- 
tinguish between the gross amounts with 
which the Committee had previously 
been dealing and the net amounts to 
which they had now come. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed 
out that there would be four different 
aggregations of property, and three dif- 
ferent kinds of property, under the Bill, 
and it would be very difficult to work all 
these estates with their different duties. 
He argued that the proposed exemption 
from Legacy Duty would be found to 
work out very strangely. In estates 
between £500 and £1,000 the successors 
were to pay the new Estate Duties, and 
in consideration of that were to be let 
off without paying the Legacy or Succes- 
sion Duty. Let the Committee mark 
how that would work. At present the 
widow paid no Legacy or Succession 
Duty ; but a stranger on £500 of per- 
sonalty paid 12 per cent., or £60. The 
proposed exemption would let the widow 
off nothing, while it would let a stranger 
off 10 per cent. He believed, moreover, 
that the Joss to the Revenue would be a 
heavy one, although the actual gain to 
that class of the community that most 
required relief would be but small. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that some- 
times he was told he was going to get 
millions more than he calculated upon, 
and sometimes that he had over-caleu- 
lated the probable Revenue by a similar 
figure. He hoped, however, to find at 
the end of the financial year that his own 
calculation—which was founded on the 
opinion of those who had experience in 
the matter—was the correct one. He 
was glad that the hon. Member for Lynn 
Regis only objected to the proposal on 
the ground that the Revenue would lose 
considerably. If that were so, he was 
quite willing to confess that he would 
rather the loss should arise in the way 
proposed than in any other way. The 
greater part of the Revenue, it must be 
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remembered, was derived from small 
properties, and it was a just principle, in 
his opinion, that any relief in taxation 
that was introduced should begin with 
proprietors at the lower end of the scale. 
He believed that 70 per cent. of the 
properties on which Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duty were paid were small pro- 
perties ; and yet people imagined that 
the Revenue was raised on the owners of 
large properties. The far greater pro- 
portion of the Revenue of the country 
was raised from people who had only 
hundreds and not from people who had 
thousands. If, therefore, they were to 
lose even considerably owing to the 
exemption and allowance that they were 
willing to concede to the small owners as 
set out in the clause he did not think for 
that reason the Committee ought to 
object to it, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR agreed with 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had just said, that neither the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lynn Regis nor any other gentle- 
man on his side of the House made any 
objection to the relief that was proposed 
to be granted to the smaller owners in the 
clause. He would point out, however, 
that it was not fair to the Committee 
that the scheme should be finally con- 
sidered that evening, as the Amendment 
had been only a short time on the Paper 
and they had no time allowed them to 
really go into the matter. He hoped that 
the points raised would be very carefully 
considered by the Government before the 
Report stage. The chief point was that 
the proposal of the Government was 
more likely to assist those who required 
assistance the least, and leave those where 
they were who required relief the most. 
Everyone granted that an estate of 
£1,000 left to the widow required relief 
more than an estate of £1,000 left to the 
stranger. The widow paid no Succes- 
sion and no Legacy Duty, and she was 
to be left as she now was ; but when the 
Government came to deal with brothers, 
cousins, and others, in proportion as the 
scale of consanguinity became more re- 
mote the generosity of the Government 
increased until they came to the stranger 
in blood, when they open wide their 
purse-strings. The Government ought 
certainly to find some other and more 
equitable method of relief. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Lynn Regis 
had worked out the figures in re- 
gard to this matter very carefully, and 
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the Government must surely feel that 
their scheme of exemption required 
amendment. The Opposition did not 
quarrel with the proposed exemption, 
but they felt that the exemption should 
relieve those who required relief most; 
that their charity should not be confined 
to the stranger at their gates and denied 
to the widow and the children. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman 
complained of inequality of treatment 
between the widow and the stranger. 
That matter would be considered before 
the Report. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, there were 
so many Government Amendments to 
the Bill that the Committee were really 
constructing a new Bill, and constructing 
it in a manner very inconvenient for 
the Committee, because they were 
only able to see the Amendments of 
the Government bit by bit the morning 
they were asked to discuss them. He 
thought the present Amendment a most 
important one. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer defended the proposed exemp- 
tion on the ground that the taxation was 
mainly obtained from small properties. 
That was all the more reason why the 
Committee should be careful of what 


they were doing in that respect. 
He should like to _ point out 
that, besides the anomaly of the 
inequality of treatment between the 


stranger and the widow, there was the 
further anomaly that they were by this 
Amendment placing taxation on economy 
and giving a benefit to extravagance. 
Take the case of two men who each 
came intoa settled property—it might be 
of large amount. One man by economy 
increased his estate to £2,000, or more ; 
it was graduated, and he had to pay 
Estate Duty ; the other lived up to his 
income and was let off. That constituted 
a premium on extravagance and a penalty 
on thrift. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had defended the 
action taken in the proposed new clause 
on the ground of the improper burden of 
their taxation at present on small people 
as compared with great. He had always 
said that was so in respect to indirect 
taxation. The burden of indirect taxa- 
tion must necessarily bear more on the 
poor than on the rich, but the balance 
was readjusted by direct taxation. He 
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should, therefore, protest against the 
observations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with reference to direct taxa- 
tion, The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that 70 per cent. of the estates 
which came within the purview of the 
Legacy and Succession Duties were 
under £1,000. That was perfectly accu- 
rate; but it showed nothing whatever 
as to the burden of taxation as between 
the poor and the rich. The question 
was not the proportion of estates under 
£1,000 and above £1,000; but the bur- 
den of each separate estate above £1,000. 
His right hon. Friend had said the same 
with respect to the Income Tax. Every- 
ove who looked at the Income Tax 
amounts knew that no reduction could 
be made on the Income Tax amounts 
because they did not tax the 
individual with respect to income, 
except under one or two Schedules. 
The incomes of the rich were received 
under Schedules (A), (B), and (C), in 
driblets; that was to say, tax was paid on 
a large number of small amounts. So 
that the number of small amounts on 
which the tax was paid must not be 
regarded as showing the number of poor 
people who paid Income Tax. He had 
thought it necessary to interpose at this 
stage because of the authority attaching 
to the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and because, on this occasion, 
those observations could not be regarded 
as weighty. The Amendment on the 
Paper did not go on the lines which had 
been already followed. They had dealt 
with gross value that did not exceed 
£300. That affected small people. 
They then jumped to estates the net 
value of which did not exceed £1,000, 
irrespective of settled property. They 
might have a millionaire under this pro- 
vision —a millionaire who might so 
arrange his estates as to bring himself 
under the £1,000 limit of personalty. If 
they were going on these lines they 
should have dealt with gross and not 
net amounts, in which case they 
would be certain of dealing with small 
people. He thought that the words 
“exclusive of settled property ” should 
be omitted, because if they were con- 
tinued they might bring in people with 
ample revenues who were able to provide 
for their children, and had never been 
under pecuniary pressure in any shape or 
form. Before the Report stage was 


reached, it seemed to him it would be 
Mr. Courtney 
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advisable to reconsider the whole method 
of dealing with the matter so as to secure 
immunity from severe taxation of what 
was, strictly speaking, small estates, and 
not small portions of the estate of a man 
amply endowed with fortune. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, there 
was one thing he did not quite under- 
stand. The proposal provided for a net 
estate of not exceeding £1,000 exclusive 
of settled property. Then it was. pro- 
vided that further Estate Duty should 
not be paid, and this was only payable 
on settled property. 

Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (scale of rates of Estate 
Duty) stood as follows :— 
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Mr. BARTLEY said, he desired to 
move an Amendment to substitute a new 
scale. He had put down two scales on the 
Paper. He could not move both, but he 
moved the first, and possibly it would save 
time if the Government would announce 
their intention of accepting one or other 
of them. The point was this: Accord- 
ing to the clause there was a sharp 
change in the amount of duty payable, 
the sudden increase being largest at the 
bottom of thescale. On an estate which 
did not exceed £500 the Estate Duty 
was £1 per cent. Directly it exceeded 
£500 and up to £1,000, the whole estate 
had to pay £2 per cent. Thus, an 
estate worth exactly £500 would pay 
£5, but one worth £501 would not pay 
£5 5s., but would pay a sum over £10 ; 
similarly, an estate of £1,000 would pay 
£20, but one of £1,001 would pay £30, 
and so on. Wherever there was a rise in 
the scale a great jump would take place, 
not only in the duty payable, but on the 
whole scale from the beginning. He 
would impress on the Committee that 
this seemed an unfair way of calculating 
the Estate Duty, and if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer resisted the Amend- 
ment the effect weuld be that the effort 
of the possessor of an estate would be to 
prevent it from reaching a certain point 
of value. Wherever the estate was in 
value near one of these fictitious dividing 
lines, every effort would be made to 
prevent it crossing the line. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to 
accept the scale proposed in the Amend- 
ment, of charging at the same rate on 
any fractional excess, it would be fairer 
and there would not be the same induce- 
ment to keep down the value of an 
estate at a critical point. He had 
worked out several cases under his 
Amendment. The _ proposal would 
operate in this way: Taking an estate 
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of £40,000, on the scale laid down in the 
Amendment the duty would be £1,560, 
as compared with £1,8CO under the Bill; 
on an estate of £120,000 the duty would 
be £5,825, as compared with £7,200 ; on 
| an estate of £500,000 the duty would be 
| £31,635, as compared with £35,000. 
| There was a difference here, but it would 
| be observed that the greatest proportion 
‘in difference was at the bottom of the 
|seale; but, while he admitted that on 
| the face of it there would be a certain 
loss to the Revenue, such loss would be 
largely, if not entirely, made up by the 
fact that there would be no inducement 
to keep the amount, possibly fictitiously, a 
little below the right margin. If a man 
knew that the addition of £1,000 to the 
value of his property would increase the 
duty 4 per cent. on the whole estate, the 
tendency would be to try and keep the 
estate below that figure. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Excbequer did not see his 
way to accepting the first scale—though 
that was a fair one—perhaps he would 
assent to the second, which, though 
drawn on similar lines, was rather more 
favourable to the Exchequer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
hardly think it fair or right that if a 
man’s estate was simply £1 more than 
that of another it should have to pay 
more than double in Estate Duty. It 
might be that in all these schemes and 
systems of taxation anomalies and hard 
cases were not to be avoided, but at any 
rate the Committee should do its best to 
reduce them to a minimum. It could 
not be considered fair that, owing to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scale, a 
man who had saved only £500 should 
leave his family more at death than the 
man who had saved £501. 





Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 
| 17, to leave out from the word “ scale,” 
| to the word “ The,” in line 36, in order 
| to insert, 





Where the Value of the Estate 


Per Centage. 








Exceeis— £ £ 
F 100 and does not exceed 500 
” 500 ” ” 1,000 
1,000 ~ 2 10,000 


One pound for every ful! sum of £100, and for 
any fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500, and two pounds 
for every further full sum of £100 or fractional 
part of £100, 


| One pound for the first £500. 

| Two pounds for the second £500 ; and 

| Three pounds for every further full sum of £100 
or fractional part of £100. 


| 
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Exceeds— £ £ 
f 10,000 and does not exceed 25,000 


‘, 25,000 , cS 50,000 
50,000, b 75,000 
“eee. Pn 100,000 
» 100,000, na 150,000 
» 150,000, z 250,000 
250,000 —s, . 500,000 

» 500,000 re rs 1,000,000 








Per Centage. 





One pound for the first £500. 
Two pounds for the second £500. 
Three pounds for the next £9,000 ; and 


Four pounds for every farther full sum of £100 


or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds £15,000 ; and 

Four pounds ten shillings for every ‘further full 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds * £15,000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000 ; 
and 

Five pounds for every further full sum of £100 
or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds a £15,000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000, 

Five pounds for the next £25,000 ; and 

Five pounds ten shillings for every further full 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds £15,000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the nexi £25,090, 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000 ; 
and 

Six pounds for every further full sum of £100 
or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000, 

Four pounds ms £25,000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Six pounds for the next £50,000 ; and 

Six pounds ten shillings for every further full 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9, — 

Four pounds i 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25 000. 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000, 

Six pounds for the next £50,000. 

Six pounds ten shillings for the next £100,000 ; 
and 

Seven pounds for every further full sum of 
£100 or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 
Three pounds for the next £9,000. 
Four pounds = £25,000. 
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Where the Value of the Estate 





Exceeds— £ 


£ 
500,000 and does not exceed _ 1,000,000 


” 


—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Per Centage. 





Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Six pounds for the next £50,000. 

Six pounds ten shillings for the next £100,000. 

Seven pounds for the next £250,000 ; and 

Seven pounds ten shillings for every further full 
sum of £100 or fractional part of £100. 


One pound for the first £500. 

Two pounds for the second £500. 

Three pounds for the next £9,000. 

Four pounds os £25,000. 

Four pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds for the next £25,000. 

Five pounds ten shillings for the next £25,000. 

Six pounds for the next £50,000. 

Six pounds ten shillings for the next £100,000. 

Seven pounds for the next £250,000. 

Seven pounds ten shillings for the next 
£500,000 ; and 

| Eight pounds for every further full sim of 

| £100 or fractional part of £100. 








Question proposed, “That the words 
‘where the principal value of the estate’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: I am aware 
of the objection the hon. Member refers 
to—namely, that wherever you have a 
considerable interval or jump from one 
seale of duty to another the persons who 
are at the bottom margin appear to pay a 
good deal more than those who are at the 
other end of the scale. But that is an 
inconvenience with which we are already 
familiar in that part of our taxation, 
which is subject to jumps of this kind. 
Take, for instance, the Income Tax, and 
the £400 limit. A man just below the 
limit pays about £9, while at £405 he pays 
£13 10s. True this is an inducement 
for a man who has just over £400 a year 
to endeavour to make his income, say 
£399, but that cannot be helped. I will 
give another instance. In the case of the 
Probate and Estate Duty,a man with pro- 
perty amounting to £10,010 pays, under 
the existing duty, £404, If, however, the 
amount of the estate is £9,990 he pays 
£300 Probate Duty ; that is to say, a differ- 
ence of £20 in the corpus makes a difference 
of £100 in the amount of the duty paid. 
Therefore, it is not in this scale that the 
difficulty arises for the first time. No 
doubt people may endeavour to get just 
below rather than just above a margin in 
the scale ; but it must be borne in mind 
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that the Government had taken care in 
this scale not to rise on a very rapid 
gradient of duty. After £10,009 we only 
rise by stages of a i per cent. I do not 
see how the difficulty the hon. Member 
has pointed out is to be avoided if you 
are to have what is so essential in these 
cases—namely, a simple scale. The hon. 
Member opposite has produced a rival 
scale, and recommended it for our 
adoption. But it is too elaborate—too 
intricate—aud—what is a very important 
argument with me—it would produce much 
less money than the scale we ourselves 
propose. I do not suppose that fact will 
weigh so much with the hon. Member as 
it does with me. Admitting the inequali- 
ties the hon. Member has pointed out— 
and which I have shown exist in our 
present system of taxation—I fear for 
the reasons I have given we must adhere 
to our scale. 


CommanpeER BETHELL said, the 
great advantage of his hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal was that it modified the great jump 
in the Government scale, and to that 
extent it was more fair in its operation 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scale. It would make some difference to 
the Exchequer so far as he had worked 
it out; but, on the other hand, it would 
make a person who had an estate feel 
that he was being treated much more 
fairly than if he was under the Govern- 
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ment scale. Such a man would be much 
less likely to endeavour to evade the 
higher scales under the scale in the 
Amendment than under that in the 
Bill. The scale of the Amendment 
would by no means remove the inequali- 
ties of graduation; still, if the hon. 
Member saw fit to divide the Committee 
on it he should vote with him, as he 
thought it would give the greatest advan- 
tage to people with the smallest fortunes. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that the pro- 
posed scale was intricate. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would glance at. the 
Succession Duty Act of 1853 he would 
see that two-thirds of the pages of that 
Act consisted of scales of figures in 
themselves decidedly intricate. As to the 
proposal of the Government, its effect in 
certain instances would be that the man 
who died best off would leave a Jess sum 
to the beneficiaries than the man who 
was worseoff. If a man died and left an 
estate of £49,990, the duty on that 
estate would be 44 per cent., or £2,250 ; 
whereas the estate of the man who died 
worth £50,010 would pay 5 per cent., or 
£2,500 10s. The poorer man of the two 
would thus leave a larger amount to be 
divided amongst his relatives. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That, as I 
showed, happens now under the existing 
state of things. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said,. the 
fact that there were anomalies existing 
was no reason why fresh and greater 
anomalies should be created. He had 
applied his hon. Friend’s scale to the 
same figures, and he found that the estate 
of the man who left £49,990 would pay 
£1,920, so that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be slightly the poorer, 
but the other estate of £50,010 would 
only pay £5 more, which would make 
theestate of theman who was supposed to 
die richer larger than the other, and 
there would not be the ridiculous state 
of things which he had shown would 
exist under the scale in the Bill. And 
what would be the effect of adopting the 
more rational scale? There would not 
be the great fights which were to be 
anticipated when they were getting near 
a step of graduation. These fights would 
not only be with the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners, but among the benefi- 
ciaries themselves. Each man account- 
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able for duty would be fighting against 
the others as to whether they had not 
raised their estimate £5 or £10, thereby 
involving the whole estate in an extra 
amount of duty. There would be a 
great battle raging for ever with the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners were said to have boasted that. 
they had never been into Court on a 
question of value ; but when such great 
prizes were to be won for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under this Bill, as a 
half per cent. on a large estate, the Com- 
missioners would not consider that they 
were doing their duty if they did not go 
into Court, and try to shove the estate 
up to the highest possible grade in the 
seale. For the sake of peace among the 
beneficiaries, and peace between the exe- 
eutors and the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties, he hoped his hon. Friend’s more 
equitable scale would be adopted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Everyone 
who heard the defence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of his scheme must have felt that 
it was not a very powerfu: one. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not in any 
sense rely upon the theories or equities of 
the case. He gave them up at once. He 
said, in regard to the points to which 
attention has been drawn, “ There are 
unhappy avomalies—they are difficulties 
incident, unfortunately, to every scale. 
They are to be found in our present system. 
We admit these anomalies; we deplore 
them; but we must submit to them.” 
Well, for my part, I do not feel disposed 
to submit to them if they can be 
avoided. Why should we? It is true 
that under the Income Tax there are 
jumps in the scale, as there are in the 
Death Duties, but I do not think any 
man has ever been prevented from trying 
to get a bigger income because he would 
be subjected to a higher proportion of 
Income Tax ; but I can readily believe 
that, under the present scale of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a man might 
easily be deterred from saving beyond a 
certain amount. He might say, ‘* What 
is the use of saving more ? If I increase 
my store, the increase may not go to my 
heirs. Why should I go to the trouble 
of keeping myself out of the enjoyment 
of my fortune for the satisfaction of in- 
creasing the receipts of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” Some hon. Members 
may think that there is no material gain 
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resulting from the fact that people save, 
With these hon. Members I cannot agree. 
I do not deny that it may be better to 
have many moderate fortunes than a few 
large ones ; but the question here is not 
the augmentation of moderate fortunes 
at the expense of the larger oves, but 
whether the owners of large fortunes may 
not think it right to spend more money 
during their lives, instead of saving for 
the benefit of their successors and of the 
community. For my part, I consider that 
the greatness and prosperity of this 
country has arisen largely, if not wholly, 
from its superior wealth, and its superior 
wealth is largely attributable to the fact 
that it has always been worth while for 
people of large means to save for the 
sake of their heirs, if not for their own 
sakes. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will follow me when I point out that this 
question of saving is not a question of 
small fortunes against large fortunes. 
If a rich man saves it is as important to 
the community as if a poor man saves. 
Everything that diminishes the accumu- 
lation of capital must diminish the wealth 
of the country, whether it be invested at 
home or abroad, A man whose fortune 
is close to one of the arbitrary limits 
fixed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have no motive for accumulating 
any further capital. He has nothing to 
get by it. He had better squander it on 
his own amusements, so far as he is con- 
cerned. I do not know that anyone, 
whatever their opinions on this Amend- 
ment, would consider that adesirable thing. 
That is a motive coming into operation 
that does not exist in the case of the 
Income Tax. No man, I venture to 
think, was ever prevented from increasing 
his income by the reflection that next 
year, if he makes an honest return, he 
will have to pay not only more Income 
Tax, but much more than he would have 
had to pay if-he had kept at the other 
side of an arbitrary division. When you 
come to accumulated fortunes, and the 
taxation of capital amounts,a different 
argument comes into play. I imagine 
you will not merely have controversies 
with the Inland Revenue Department, 
and the various persons accountable for 
the money which has passed, upon which 
my hon. Friend has adverted with so 
much ability, but you will have other 
motives brought into play which it is 
not to the benefit of the public that we 
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should encourage or give au artificial 
stimulus to. Let it be noted that, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer calls in 
examples which he has been pleased to 
follow in these cases, and points out that 
there are these breaks and jumps, with the 
anomalous results following referred to, 
let me observe that the whole matter is 
greatly aggravated from beginuing to 
end by the principle of aggregation. 
That principle must have been a curse 
to the draftsmen of the Bill, and will be 
a curse to the officers who have to carry 
the Bill into effect. As I have said, the 
difficulties inheront in any scale of duties 
are aggravated by the fact that Govern- 
ment insists on this principle of aggrega- 
tion. I do not question now that we 
have to have a system of graduation. 
That was decided at an early stage of our 
proceedings ; but, in Heaven's name, let us 
attempt to find a scale which will not carry 
with it evils not absolutely inseparable 
from aggregation—accidental accretions 
to the system of aggregation which 
we might avoid if we attempted to do so! 
What is the evil of complication that the 
right hon. Gentleman complains of ? The 
evil of the large mass of figures in the 
Amendment really affects nobody but the 
printer. The difficulty of dealing with 
this scale would be nothing compared 
with the otber problems the Inland 
Revenue have to solve. There can be 
no difficulty in deciding what the estate 
has to pay, however elaborate be your 
scale. The Government have not taken 
measures to avoid obscurity and com- 
plication in the general drafting of the 
Bill. The Government have made this 
Bill more difficult to understand than any 
other Bill ever presented to Parliament, 
and therefore we ask the Government to 
adopt a scale of graduation in place of 
their own, which, while it may add a 
little to the length of the Bill, will not 
make the Bill more complex or more 
difficult to understand or administer, but 
render it far more just to the taxpayer, 
to the beneficiary, and to the public, and 
less fruitful of difficulties which will 
lead to litigation. There may be objec- 
tions to the scale proposed by my hon. 
Friend, but I regret that the Govern- 
ment have not set themselves to work to 
find some method of carrying out their 
own principles, be they good or bad, 
without carrying in its train consequences 
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which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has himself admitted may produce evil 
results—results that may lead to the 
defrauding of the Revenue, if not to 
great injustice in individual cases, and 
which may lead to endless difficulty, con- 
troversy, and litigation. 

Str W. HARCOURT: The greater 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks have been addressed to the subject 
of graduation and aggregation. He has 
said that the scale in the Bill will induce 
persons not to save money. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was ob- 
scure. What I meant was that if a man 
has a fortune, say of £990,000, there is 
a positive premium in the Bill for him 
not to add a single sixpence to that for- 
tune. I speak not so much in the interests 
of the man as in those of the community 
at large, who benefit largely by the 
accumulation of capital, and this Bill will 
not encourage it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have more 
confidence in human nature than to be- 
lieve that in such a case as that men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman a man 
would be induced not to add to his capital 
merely because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would thereby get a hundred 
or two more of that money. 

Mr. BARTLEY: £2,500. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: In the case 
of a man with £9,990, I do not think he 
would be restrained from adding another 
£20 to it out of consideration for the 
Exchequer. You may put your hypo- 
theses as much as you like, but human 
nature operates in cases of this kind. 
But I will not argue on theory in this 
matter any more. I have said what I 
have to say on that. I have done my 
best, through the Inland Revenue autho- 
rities, to ascertain what the loss to the 
Revenue would be if either of the scales 
proposed by the hon. Member were adopted 
instead of that in the Bill, and it is esti- 
mated that the loss, even on the scale more 
favourable to the Revenue, would amount 
to £600,000 or £700,000. I cannot afford 
to lose such a large sum as that. If the 
Committee adopted the scale I should 
have to alter the graduation, and might 
have to go up to 10, or perhaps even to 
12 or 15, per cent. to recoup what the 
hon. Member’s scale would take from me. 
The scale in the Bill is a moderate one, 
and it will prove far less difficult in ad- 
ministration than the scale proposed by 
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the hon. Member. As to the Bill being 
complicated, I said at the very com- 
mencement that it would be found to be 
so, because we shall have to deal with all 
the various complications arising out of 
the law in England with regard to settled 
and real property. I have always recog- 
nised the complicated character of the 
Bill, and have stated more than once 
that the Government have an open mind 
as to the best way of dealing with the 
complications attending it. We know 
that the Bill would require to be closely 
scrutinised, and hoped to receive assist- 
ance from the microscopic examination 
to which it would be subjected. The 
Government are convinced that the form 
of scale we have adopted is the best for ad- 
ministration, and we do not believe that, 
with the intervals we have fixed and the 
plan of graduation we have adopted, it will 
be found to beoppressive to the taxpayer. 

Mr. WY NDHAM (Dover) asked what 
the perfunctory defence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer really resolved itself into? The 
right hon. Gentleman appealed to the 
analogy of the existing law. But he 
seemed to forget that this principle of 
graduation had hitherto been administered 
to testators and the public in homeopa- 
thic doses. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
attitude was like that of a doctor who, 
because his patient had already taken 
medicine, insisted upon his swallowing 
dram after dram of belladonna and nux 
vomica. The right hon. Gentleman would 
extend the principle of graduation to a 
much greater extent than it had ever 
obtained. The right hou. Gentle- 
man said the Bill was _ already 
intricate, and he also declared that his 
system of graduation was simple, and 
that if the Amendment were adopted he 
would be compelled to extend the system 
of graduation. Then, they appealed to 
him to render the Bill a little more 
simple and the graduation a little more 
complex. Do not let them have a 
pyramid of three steps to climb, but 
rather easier stairs, which will be acces- 
sible to the people of the country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not quite 
understand the defence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman says he would lose £600,000 
if the Amendment were adopted. How 
much of that would he lose in the present 
year? What is it he wants, and for what 
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does he want it? He has laid down 
some steudard in his own mind that he 
is to produce a certain sum by the Death 
Duties, but the great increase he expects 
will arise in future years. He has not 
told us for what purpose he requires the 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 which he then 
expects to get. Supposing he loses 
£600,000, by how much will he be put 
out in his Budget in the present year ? 
Clearly not £600,000, bat only by the 
proportion of the sum he expects to get 
this year. I protest against the right 
hon. Geutleman’s attitude when he says, 
“JT expect a certain sum, and intend to 
get it out of the Death Duties,” and 
offers no further explanation. Does he 
want the money for expenditure he fore- 
sees and estimates, or only for expendi- 
ture that he thinks may occur? Never 
has such a proposal been put before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us what the ultimate loss will be, 
but we do not recognise that he requires 
the alternative gain; and if he cannot 
prove that he needs the money for the 
present year surely it is open to the 
House to consider whether the scale pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend is juster than 
in the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not defended his own scale. He 
merely says he wants a problematical 
sum, God knows for what purpose! 
[Cries of “Oh!”] That is so. Pos- 
sibly he may not be in Office when 
this large addition which is to come from 
the Death Duties accrues to the Ex- 
chequer. At any rate, we have never 
had the slightest explanation of what is 
to become of the increased millions which 
are to accrue from this extraordinary 
scale, and, under the circumstances, I do 
not think the House of Commons will be 
much influenced by the prospective loss 
of the right hon. Gentleman unless it 
could be shown that it would land us in 
a deficit. The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks human nature will be on his 
side, and that no one will forego an in- 
crease of property for the sake of re- 
maining below a particular line on which 
he will have to pay increased duty. But 
the right hon. Gentleman forgets that 
not only may it be a question of expen- 
diture, but a question of parting with 
money to sons or other relatives during 
the lifetime of the testator. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is opening the 
door, as he has done throughout the Bill, 
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to a number of influences which will 
operate against the Exchequer. Surely 
human nature, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has appealed, will tend to 
make a man give away during his life- 
time so much money as will bring his 
estate under the scale which the right 
hon. Gentleman establishes. It is in that 
sense that the wild jumps of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are against the 
Revenue and the interests of the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks that human nature will not operate 
in this matter. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that the Government would be much 
more likely to secure the Revenue which 
the right hon. Gentleman desires if there 
were a more gradual graduation and 
nothing to foster a desire to get below 
certain lines which will be certainly 
fostered by the scale of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not attempted to argue this question. 
He has done on this occasion what he 
has done before. He has quoted to us 
the views of the Inland Revenue—* We 
shall lose so much money.” How have 
the Inland Revenue arrived at that 
result? Have they taken into con- 
sideration the loss that must result from 
the desire to remain below a certain line ? 
I feel confident that any system of this 
kind will defeat its own object. The 
scale proposed in the Amendment is far 
more just and equitable than the seale in 
the Bill, and would produce exactly the 
same sum. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman asks me, “ Why are you 
raising upon the Death Duties these 
millions, of which you will only get little 
advantage during the present financial 
year?” I desire to give a very plain 
answer to that question. I should in any 
event have submitted to the House of 
Commons a plan which had for its object 
to equalise taxation upon the Death 
Duties on all owners of property. That 
is a reform which, in my opinion, is both 
necessary and just. Glad I should have 
been if those millions had been applicable 
this year to have relieved the people of this 
country from other taxation which bore 
hard upon them. I hope, whoever may 
be my successor, that he will use those 
millions for that purpose. I wish I could 
feel confident that those millions will not 
be wanted for ever-increasing expenditure. 
If the people and this House should ever 
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come to the conclusion that the vast and 
growing expenditure has gone far enough ; 
if ever they should put a stop to that 
which caused the growing taxation, then 
those millions in the future which the 
just taxation under this Bill will yield 
will be available for relieving the people 
from taxes which unjustly bear upon 
them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : We now see placed 
before us some prospects which hitherto 
have been concealed from us. This is 
the first time that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated this view to us, and 
I am not sorry he has done so. The 
right hon. Gentleman bas put it as though 
there was to be an equalisation of taxa- 
tion under this system. How did he 
defend his argument ? It is not equalisa- 
tion of taxation, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has introduced a system of 
graduation which he could not defend 
upon its merits. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not been able to show that 
these jumps are fair. At all events, he 
has only endeavoured to do so by referring 
to the Estate Duty and the Income Tax. 
It is enough for the Party behind him 
that he should say, “ We shall get more 
money.” The right hon. Gentleman has 
not been candid enough to explain that 
this graduation scheme was as urgent to 
personal as to real property. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What I want 
to say is this: the reform I desired to 
introduce was an equalisation of the duty 
upon all property, the graduation upon all 
property, and an aggregation of the 
whole. That is the principle upon which 
the Budget is founded, and the graduation 
depends on the amount of the jumps and 
the intervals of rise in the scale. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says this is merely a 
question of jumps, but he does not deal 
with it. He does not attempt to prove 
that the system is fair or just. I ask the 
Committee whether it is fair or states- 
manlike on the part of a Minister in the 
position of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to hold out 
to his Party the inducement, “ We shall 
get so much more money by this scheme 
for the relief of other taxation, and that 
justifies the disadvantages of this seale ?” 
I repeat that the right hon. Gentleman is 
offering a temptation and a suggestion 
and a bribe which is no justification at 
al] of the methods which he attempts to 
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establish. Of course, we are helpless on 
this point. Hon. Members opposite out- 
vote us, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knows 
that he need say nothing more to them 
than that he wants this money in order to 
relieve taxation, and under these cireum- 
stances he is indifferent to all the argu- 
ments which are put to him with regard 
to the injustice of this tax. He does not 
attempt to meet my argument ; in fact, 
he leaves all our arguments aside. He 
does not attempt to grapple with them ; but 
he turns round, and upon a_ general 
political issue he says, “If you give me 
the power for which I ask I shall en- 
deavour to relieve taxation.”” These are 
not the methods by which his great 
Leader, the Member for Midlothian, 
would have met his opponents. If we 
had had him in the House he would 
have endeavoured to prove the justice of 
every position he took up, and he would 
have engaged in argument and not in 
appeals to popular passion and opinion. 
Throughout the discussion on this Bill 
we have felt the absence of a desire to 
argue fairly the important questions 
raised. ‘The right hou. Gentleman, I say, 
appeals to political passion and popular 
opinion, and we hear no argument what- 
ever as to what will be in the end best, 
from a financial point of view, either for 
the Exchequer or in the interests of taxa- 
tion for the future. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge), said he wished to put a question 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This was intended to be a Budget for the 
million. Could uot the right hon. 
Gentleman see his way to accept the 
proposal of the hon. Member opposite in 
regard to graduation up to £10,000, and 
recoup the Exchequer what would be 
lost by increasing the charge on amounts 
over £1,000,000 ? It would be a popular 
way of dealing with the matter. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 151 ; 
Noes 114.—( Division List, No. 119.) 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [20th June] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1894-5. 


Crass I. 

1. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1895, 
for a Grant in Aid of Expenses caused by an 
Accident on the Tralee and Dingle Light 
Railway.” 

Crass IL. 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £27,715, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary todefray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1895, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin and 
London, and Subordinate Departments.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he wished to make some further re- 
marks with regard to the boycotting of 
Mr. Bradley. The House would re- 
member that on Wednesday last the 
Chief Secretary made the statement— 

“It is quite true that Bradley suffered 
some annoyance, but this has now practically 
ceased. His customers are going back to his 
mill, and no other trouble is anticipated.” 

He had since received a letter from Mr. 
Bradley stating that his trade as a 
miller had been utterly destroyed, that 
he was boycotted at fairs, that a carpenter 
who had worked for him had been boy- 
cotted, that no farmer would give him 
land for potatoes, and that he had been 
obliged to erect a forge 10r the shoeing 
of his own horses. This did not look as 
though the annoyance had practically 
ceased. Now, Mr. Bradley was a man of 
the highest respectability. He was a 
member of the class from which the 
Lord Chancellor was selecting persons 
for appointment to the office of Magis- 
trate. Mr. Bradley was as incapable of 
misleading either himself or the Chief 
Secretary as any Member of that House. 
The Chief Secretary, however, relied upon 
the police. He (Mr. Russell) said, upon 
his own responsibility, that the police in 
this division had actually and absolutely 
perverted the facts of this case. It must 
be uuderstood that he was making no 
general charge against the police. 
He knew, in fact, that they were an 
exceptionally able body of men. But 
while he wanted to make it clear that he 
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was making no general charge against 
the police, he repeated that they had 
thoroughly perverted the facts in this 
case, and that the boycott of Mr. Bradley 
was as real to-day as it was upon 
the day that the meeting was held. 
Why did not the Chief Secretary order a 
prosecution in a case of this kind? The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the House 
that if he made an uproar the state of 
things would be worse. He (Mr. Russell) 
would tell the House why the right hon. 
Gentleman did not prosecute. The 
reason was that he would have to rely on 
the ordinary law, inasmuch as he had 
discarded the Crimes Act, and he knew 
that if he resorted to the ordinary law 
the jury empannelled at the trial would 
consist of persons who were concerned 
in this boycott. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew that his hands were tied 
behind his back, and that a prose- 
cution would not be of the slightest 
use. Here was another matter arising 
out of the Debate of the previous day, 
to which reference ought to be made. 
The following letter, dated the 19th of 
May, had been written to Mr. Bradley 
by Magistrate and an independent man 
with whom Mr. Bradley had had busi- 
ness dealings for 25 years— 
* Dear Sir, 

As you imay easily guess, I cannot send 
the goods you want at present. If [ did I 
would lose all my trade.” 


In face of a letter of this kind, what 
folly it was for the Chief Secretary to 
say that the trouble, as far as Mr. Bradley 
was concerned, had practically ceased and 
that there was no necessity for action ! 
On the previous day, in the absence of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), whom he was glad to see present 
now, he had read an extract from a 
speech delivered by that hon. Member at 
Nenagh in the month of April, and 
reported in The Freeman’s Journal, and 
he asked the Chief Secretary whether 
he endorsed the hon. Member's lan- 
guage. In the course of the speech 
the hon. Member (Mr. Dillon) said— 


“ T hear that evicted farms are being taken in 
some parts of Ireland—I trust nothere. If they 
are being taken it is not the fault of the Govern- 
ment, itis the fault of the people themselves. I 
am not afraid to te)l the people that they are not 
working hard enough. Organise on the old lines ; 
practise the old principle. You are free to do 
itnow. Do not blame the Government, blame 
yourselves.” 
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The Chief Secretary had, in his speech 
on the previous day, boycotted the hon, 
Member for East Mayo. He (Mr, 
Russell) bad asked whether the Govern- 
ment had entered into any arrangement 
with the hon. Member for East Mayo 
that authorised the hon. Member to use 
such language in Ireland? What did 
the hon. Member mean when be said that 
if evicted farms were being taken it was 
not the fault of the Government ? What 
did he mean when he advised people to 
resort to their old practices and to work 
on the old lines—that was to say, the 
practices of the lines of the Land League ? 
What did he mean when he told them 
they were free todo it now? Did not 
such language convey that if they resorted 
to the old practices and worked on the 
old lines the Government would not 
interfere with them? If it did not 
mean that it did not mean anything. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland might 
say that he was not responsible for the 
hon. Member for East Mayo. The hon. 
Member, however, was a Member of the 
Party which boasted that it held the Go- 
vernment in the hollow of its hand. 
Everybody knew that this was true. It 
was a most serious thing for a Member 
in the position of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo to tell the Irish peasantry 
that they were free to work on the old 
lines, and to go on in the old practices, 
and that the Government would not 
oppose them. There was only one other 
point to which he wished to refer— 
namely, the proposal of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to give a sum of £15,000 
to aid in the formation of a Veterinary 
College in Ireland. He did not object 
to the object, which was a good one, but 
he objected to the taking of the £15,000 
from a fund voted by the House for 
intermediate education in Ireland. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Will the hon, Gentleman 
pardon me? The proposal I made to a 
certain body of gentlemen in Dublin has 
nothing to do with the Veterinary De- 
partment. They proposed to found a 
College, and I said—“If you comply 
with certain conditions I specify, I will 
ask Parliament to sanction the taking of 
£15,000 for this College.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Has that 
nothing to do with the Veterinary 
Department ? 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: Clearly it has 
not. It isa proposal to bring in a Bill 
asking Parliament to allocate a certain 
£15,000. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : And would 
the College have no relation to the 
Veterinary Department 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I really do not 
know. I think not. The charter of 
the College is not even drafted. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then under 
the circumstances I will not proceed 
further with the matter. [Home Rule 
ironical cheers.| I do not understand 
the jeers of hon. Members opposite. I 
am quite willing, on the statement of the 
Chief Secretary that he thinks it does 
not come under this Vote, to leave the 
matter there. I will now ask the Chief 
Secretary to give us some illustration of 
the state of affairs in Ireland, and 
especially in Kilkenny, as illustrated by 
his speech yesterday, and by the speech 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
which I have quoted. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: With regard to 
the question of the Veterinary College, 
of course the proper occasion on which 
the hon. Member should make any 
observations he has to make on my pro- 
posal is when I introduce a Bill for 
allocating the sum of £15,000. With 
reference to the case of Mr. Bradley, the 
statements I made yesterday were state- 
ments founded on information supplied 
to me from the only source to which I 
can look for information as to the condi- 
tion of Ireland or the condition of 
Kilkenny or any other county—namely, 
the high and responsible police authori- 
ties in the district. The information I 
conveyed to the House was information 
that had been conveyed to me. The 
hon. Member asks how it was that I was 
not aware of all the facts, or rather 
allegations, that have been addressed to 
him by Mr. Bradley. I have nothing 
whatever to say against Mr. Bradley. I 
know very little about him. I have, of 
course, followed the circumstances 
attending the meeting, as it was my 
duty to do, but I have nothing whatever 
to say about Mr, Bradley. I think 
that those who listened to _ the 
Debate that took place between the hon. 
and learned Member and me yesterday, 
however, will understand me when I say 
that I cannot offhand accept any allega- 
tions made by the hon. Member as to any 
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given case of boycotting. [Home Rule 
cheers.] He tells me he does not impugn 
my good faith. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: You are 
impugning mine. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, I am not. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Then what 
do gentlemen opposite mean by that 
cheer ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I was only saying 
that, just as he does not impugn my good 
faith about a variety of points on which 
our information differs, so I do not im- 
pugn his sincerity or good faith; but 
before I accept either of the letters he has 
read, I must certainly be allowed to ask 
for the opportunity of testing the state- 
ments they contain. If he will give me 
the letters I will inquire into his general 
statements. Meanwhile, I am persuaded 
that it is impossible that the Police 
Authorities should have conveyed to him 
such general information as I have stated 
to the House unless they had good reason 
for doing so. The hon. Member says 
that I do not take proceedings in this case 
and in other cases because I have dis- 
carded the Crimes Act. Supposing the 
meeting had been summoned for Kilkenny 
before the late Government went out of 
Office. I believe the proclamation bring- 
ing Kilkenny within the operation of the 
Crimes Act had been withdrawn. No 
doubt, it could have been put in force 
again ; but does he believe that the late 
Government would have issued the pro- 
clamation again for one single case? I 
do not believe it, and I do not believe 
that either the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Jackson) or the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) will 
say that they would have done so. The 
hon. Member has given up the police. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What right 
has the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that? Did I not state that I made no 
charge generally against the police ; that 
I confined my attack to this case; and to 
the police responsible for this case? I 
guarded myself against any general 
charge against the police. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must repeat 
that the kon. Member has given up the 
police, at all events in the County of Kil- 
kenny. It is quite true that he said he was 
not attacking the whole 11,000 or 12,000 
men in the Irish Constabulary ; but he 
has given up the only body of police who 
were competent to give any evidence on 
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this subject. Well, he gives up the 
police ; he gives up juries ; and the only 
men in Ireland to whom he thinks the 
Government can look for justice are the 
Resident Magistrates. Ido not take as 
low a view as he does of the or- 
ganisation and the administration 
of the law in Ireland. He asked me a 
question as to a speech made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon). I hope my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo will not think ill 
of me if I say that I did not at the time, 
and do not now, know how to put a pre- 
cise construction as far as the action of 
the Government is concerned upon his 
sentences. But if the hon. Member asks 
me whether there is a compact between 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo and myself, and whether the Go- 
vernment have, in order to please the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, consented 
to connive at and wink at boycotting and 
at the mischief which has followed and 
may follow from boycotting, he knows 
very well what my answer will be. He 
knows that since I have been responsible 
for the administration of Ireland there 
has been no winking at or connivance 
with boycotting, and that no effort has been 
left undone to prevent any injustice being 
perpetrated in Ireland. There is no com- 
pact between me and gentlemen opposite 
that I, as the man responsible for execu- 
tive action in Ireland, should abstain from 
doing my duty. The hon. Member yes- 
terday had a fair field for impugning the 
exercise of my authority, and what a case 
did he make! Whatever compact I may 
or may not have made, he could not produce 
a single case which was worth a farthing 
to show that I have in any respect failed 
to preserve order, to put down outrage, 
and to maintain a state of things as far 
as the Administration is responsible for 
the state of things in Ireland, which 
neither he nor his friends were able to 
produce during their period of six years 
with all the machinery of the Crimes 
Act. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
had only to remark, in reference to the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone in regard to his 
speech, that he did not consider it 
to be his duty nor the duty of 
any Member of his Party either to seek 
or to require authority from any Govern- 
ment for any language they used to their 
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constituents in Ireland. .They were 
responsible for any language so used to 
the people in Ireland and the Members 
of their Party. He had only further to 
say that in his judgment in that speech, 
and in other speeches he had recently 
delivered in Ireland, he had not broker 
the law. He had no doubt that when he 
did break the law the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would bring him to account. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


SEA FISHERIES (SHELL FISH) BILL. 
(No. 274.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Bryce) how long he was 
going to try and force this Bill down 
the throat of the House without any 
Debate. Could he not give the Essex 
Members half-an-hour’s discussion upon 
it ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. T. 
E. Exxis, Merionethshire): I will ask 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he can 
accede to the wish of the hon. and gallant 
Member ; but I must point out that the 
hon. and gallant Member is the only 
Essex Representative who opposes the 
progress of this Bill, and that one of his 
colleagues the other night made an appeal 
to him to allow the Second Reading to 
pass. 

MaJsor RASCH said, he was the only 
Essex Member who was responsible for 
the fishing on the coast of Essex. He 
represented the Burnham Native Oysters, 
and it was his duty to stand up for the 
men who caught them. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL ACT (1884) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 88.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir M, Hicks-Beach.) 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) asked for some explanation of 
the reason for the introduction of the Bill. 


Mr. Dillon 





*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol,W.): 
I shall be pleased to give the hon: Gen- 
tleman the information he seeks for. The 
fact is, it has been discovered that’ a'sum 
of money amounting to £6,000 was pro- 
vided by the ratepayers of Bristol to 
rebuild the Bishop’s Palace burnt in the 
old Bristol riots. That money was spent 
on the existing palace at Gloucester, and 
when the diocese was divided into two 
it was obviously unfair that the whole of 
it should go to the diocese of Gloucester . 
and none to the diocese of Bristol. The 
proposal of this Bill is, therefore, that 
the diocese of Gloucester shall give £200 
a year to the future diocese of Bristol. It 
is simply a fair transfer, agreed upon by 
both Gloucester, and Bristol of £200 from 
one diocese to the other. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I object. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH: I would 
appeal to the hon. Member not to oppose 
the Second Reading. The Bill is sup- 
ported by all parties in Bristol. 


Mr. BRYCE: I would join in the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. CRILLY : I would respond to the 
appeal which is made to me, but, in view 
of the attitude which the associates of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) in this House have taken up in 
regard to other Bills, I feel that I cannot 
do so. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : I hope the 
hon. Member will not persist in this 
attitude. 1 know nothing about the other 
Bills he refers to. This is purely a 
local measure. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I should like to join in the 
appeal made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
This is a Bill which will be productive 
of great good if it is passed. 

Mr. CRILLY : After the appeal that 
has been made to me by my hon. Friend 
I will withdraw my objection, which was 
only made in view of what had been done 
by gentlemen sitting on the Benches near 
me. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
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PILOTAGE BILL.—(No. 287.) LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 19) BILL. 


SECOND READING. | (No. 262.) 
Order for Second Reading read. | Read the third time, and passed. 


*Srr A. ROLLIT, in moving the | poo,1, GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
Second Reading of the Bill, said its VISIONAL ORDER (No. 13) BILL. 
object was to enable masters of vessels to | (No. 269.) 
pass the pilotage examination and then| As amended, considered ; to be read 
pilot their own vessels, without re-exami- | the third time To-morrow. 


nation, as at present, upon a change aed LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
owners. ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 
(No, 281.) 


d ed, | 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | ‘di iaiiaihih cette a tos dal 


“That the Bill be now read a second | 


time.” —(Sir A. Rollit.) | the third time To-morrow. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the Bill had only | LOCOMOTIVE THRESHING ENGINES 
been printed one day, and he had not had | (re-committed) BILL.—(No. 292.) 
time to examine it. | Considered in Committee, and reported, 


x : : | without Amendment; read the third 
a Reading deferred till Monday | time, and passed. 
next. | 
ARBITRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
r 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL) oe prey ete ited f 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. | e a second time, and committ or 
House adjourned at five minutes 
Lords Amendments agreed to. hetens Ge alutedh. 


(INDEX. 











